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PREFACE 

RscsHT  census  Tetums  for  the  United  States,  Austria,  Brazil, 
Colombia,  Denmark,  Germany,  Japan,  Panama,  and  Switzerland  are 
included  in  this,  the  fifty-eighth,  issue  of  the  Year  Book.  All  the 
sections  have  received  the  usual  revision;  the  information  respecting 
Russia  has  been  furnished  from  official  Soviet  sources.  Since  last  vear 
Monten^ro  has  disappeared  as  an  independent  entity,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Fiume  is  now  one  of  the  States  of  the  world.  Of  these  there 
are  at  present  64,  counting  the  British  Empire  as  one.  Since  the  last 
edition  of  the  Teab  Book  was  published,  Esthonia,  Georgia  and  Latvia 
have  received  complete  recognition,  and  have  therefore  been  placed  in 
their  proper  alphabetical  order  in  the  Ykxu  Book.  Other  States  without 
de  jure  recognition  (e.g.  Lithuania)^  or  where  Treaty  arrangements  have 
not  yet  been  completed  (e.g.  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine),  it  has  been 
thoaght  best  to  retain  for  the  present  under  the  countries  of  which  they 
were  formerly  part. 

The  ^  Additions  and  Corrections  "  contain  information  which  liecame 
available  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  text.  The  Introductory  Tables 
give  the  usual  general  surveys,  a  complete  list  of  the  Treaties  of  Pencet 
and  data  concerning  the  League  of  Nations.  The  maps  show  the  New 
Baltic  States  and  the  Slesvig  addition  to  Denmark. 

Once  more  we  have  to  express  our  thanks  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Webb  for  his 
revision  of  the  sections  of  the  British  Empire,  to  General  Sir  Frederick 
Maurice  for  his  revision  of  the  Army  sections,  to  Mr.  John  Leyland  for 
his  revision  of  the  Navy  sections,  and  to  numerous  friends  all  over  the 
world  for  valuable  co-operation  greatly  appreciated, 

J.  S.  K. 
M.  E. 

Statssican's  Ybab-Book  Office, 
Macicillan  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
St.  Martin's  Street, 
London,  W.C.2. 


May  25,  1921. 
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METRIC  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


Metric  measures  most  commoolj    found    in    statistical    returns    with 
equivalents : — 


LlCNGTH. 


Centimetre 

Metre... 

Kilometre 


0-39  inch 

39*37  inches 

0-621  mile 


Liquid  Mbakurb. 

Litre 1*76  pints 

Hectolitre     22  gallons 

WbIOHT— AVOIUDDPOIS. 

Gramme        15-42  grains 

...  2*205  pounds 
220*46  pounds 
2204-6  pouuds 


Kilogramme 
Quintal 
Ton    ... 


SrRFACR  Measukk. 

Square  metre        ...  10*26  sq.  feet 

Hectare      2*47  acres 

Square  kilometre  ...     0*386  $q.  mile 


D&Y  Mbasubr. 

Litre  

Hectolitre  ... 


0-91  quart 
2 '75  bushels 


Weight— Trot. 
Gramme     15*42  grains 


Kilogramme 
Kilogramme 


32  15  ounces 
2*68  pounds 
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952 

Cameroon 

.     888 

Saxony    . 

• 

958 

Madagascar 

.     888 

Schaum  burg-Lip  PR . 

961 
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GERMANY— States  op  Geb- 

MANY— 

Thurinoia 

.    961 

Waldbck    . 

.     962 

WURTTEMBERO      . 

,     962 

GREECE 

.     965 

GUATEMALA 

.     979 

HAITI    .... 

.    984 

HONDURAS  . 

.     988 

HUNGARY    . 

.     993 

ITALY   .... 

.  1001 

San  Marino    . 

.  1027 

Foreign  Dbpendenoiep— 

Eritrea  . 

.  1027 

SOMALILANI)      . 

.  1029 

Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  1030 

Tientsin  (Concession  of)  1032 

JAPAN  .... 

.  1036 

Korea 

.  1054 

Formosa  (Taiwan)  . 

.  1066 

Pescadores 

.  1058 

Sakhalin 

.  1058 

KWANTTJNG 

,  1058 

ElAU-OHAV 

.    1058 

Pacific  Islands 

.  1059 

LATVIA 

.  1063 

LIBERIA 

.  1066 

LIECHTENSTEIN 

.  1070 

Lithuania    . 

.  1246 

LUXEMBURG 

.  1071 

Mesopotamia 

.  1350 

MEXICO 

.  1074 

MONACO 

.  1082 

MOROCCO      . 

.  1083 

NBPAL  . 

.  1092 

NETHERLANDS  (THE) 

.   101 

Colonies 

.    Ill 

Dutch  East  Indies     . 

.  in 

Dutch  West  Indies- 

Surinam    OR    Dutch 

Guiana 

.  Ill 

CURA9A0  . 

• 

.    115 

NICARAGUA 

»                • 

.   112 

NORWAY      . 

.    113 

Spitsbergen 

.    114 

OMAN    . 

.    114 

Palestine 

.    136 

PANAMA       . 

.   114 

PARAGUAY  . 

.    116 

PERSIA 

.   116 

PERU      . 

.   117 

POLAND 

.   118 

PORTUGAL    . 

1               • 

.   119 

Dependencies    . 

.   120 

ROME,  SEE  AND 

CHURCH 

OF       .         .        . 

.   120 

SlUMANIA     . 

.   121 

RUSSIA 

• 

.   122 

Dependencies  in 

r  Asia— 

Bokhara 

1                • 

.   124 

Khiva     . 

.    124 

SALVADOR . 

• 

.   125 

SANTO  DOMINGO 

.   125 

<«EUB,  CROAT  and  SLOVENK 

STATE 

.   126 

SUM 

.   127 

•^PAIN    . 

.   128 

SWEDEN 

.   129 

SWITZERLAND 

.   131 

Syria 

.   135 

TURKEY 

.  183 

URUGUAY     . 

.   136 

Ukraine 

.   125 

VENEZUELA 

.   136 

INDEX 
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Area. 
Sq.  miles. 

121,683 

2 
118 

120 
1,802,6201 

3,584 
10,387a 
25,481 

1,600 
27,506 
23,486 

77,106 
391 
285 

Population 

Revenue 
1,339,571,000 

Ezpenditare 

Debt 

United  Kingdom 

47,000,000 

1,666,773,000 

7,786,000,00 

Burope  : 
Gibraltar 
MalU     .... 

17,000 
225,000 

239,000 
650,000 

136,000 
632,000 

768,000 
127,073,000 

485,000 

4,722,000 
4,072,000 
8,246,000 
1,707,000 

406,000 

3,341,000 

48,000 

79,00 

Total  Europe 

India 

Aeia  (except  India) : 
Cyprus  .... 
Aden,  Perim,  Socotra  . 
Ceylon    .... 
Straits  Settlements 
Fed.  Malay  States 
Other  Malay  States 
Borneo,      Brunei,    and 

Sarawak 
Hong  Kong  and  Ter. 
Wei-hai-wei    . 

242,000 
315,156,0002 

315,000 

58,000 

4,758,000 

846,000 
1,280,000 

955,000 

1,000,000 
598,000 
150,000 

9,860,000 

5,247,000 
250,000 

1,241,000 
164,000 

270,000 

889,000 
185,570,000 

• 

608.000 
1,694,000 
4,671,000 
8,979,060 
8,416,000 
2,839.000 

552,000 

3,081,000 

40,000 

79,00 
464,877,00 

22R,00 

6,006,00 

14,535,00< 

1,750,0» 

373,001 

54,00< 
1.485,00» 

Total  Asia  (except  India) 

AuetraUuia : 
Atistraliau  Common- 
wealth 
Papua    .... 
New  Zealand . 

PUi        ...        . 
Tonga,    Solomon,     and 
Gilbert  Is.  . 

169,826 

2,974,581 

90,540 

104,751 

7,083 

11,450 

3,188,405 

34 

47 

332,000 

80,000 

81,000 

4,500 

26,375,000 

52,783,000 

86,000 

25,744,000 

415,000 

186,000 

28,027,000 

97,288,000 
118,000 

23,782,000 
442,000 

124,000 

121,740,000 

11,000 

4,529,000 

1,781,000 

740,000 

143,000 

23,4S1,00< 

381,415,00 

201,171,00 
4,00 

Total  Australasia  . 

Africa : 
Ascension 
St.  Helena 

W.  Africa: 
Nigeria    . 

Gold  Coast  and  Prot. 
Sierra  Leone  A  Prot . 
Gambia  and  Prot 

7,172,000 

250 
S,500 

17,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,404,000 
248,000  1 

79,164,000 

12,000 

4,950,000 

2,601,000 

74i»,000 

181,000 

582,590,00 

11,997,0C 
S,364,0( 
1,780,0( 

Total  W.  Africa 
(continued  onfollowino  pp.) 

447,500 

20,652,000          8,490,000 

7,193,000 

17,091,0( 

1  Including  Feudatrf>ry  States,  709,555  sq.  miles. 

3  Including  Feudatory  States,  population  70,889,000.        >  Including  area  of  Protectoitl 

Zir.£.— Conversions  into  sterling  have  been  made  at  the  par  of  exchange. 
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Total 
Importi* 


.',  J.262,000 


i263.0OO 


199,961,000 


1,525,000 

7,124,000 

21,106,000 

l'6,670,0OO 

13,806,000 

4,009,000 

2,151,000 
I    30,652,000 
1.075,000 


38,778,000 


97,457,000 

423,000 

30,671,000 

1.042,000 

393,000 


:29,986,000 


44,000 


12,015,000 
7,047,000 
2,123,000 
1,250,000 


•23,385,000 


Total 
BxporU4 


£ 
1,662,088,000 


910,000 


919,000 


231,025,000 


1,372,000 
6.517,000 
31,918,000 
90,821,000 
32,566,000 
10,213,000 

2,932,000 

103,943,000 

547,000 


280,329,000 


148,505,000 

270,000 

58,970,000 

1,871,000 

501,000 


205,177,000 


81,000 


14,726,000 

10,814,000 

2,102,000 

1,554,000 


29,190,000 


Imports 
from  U.K. 


£ 


2,298,000 


2,298,000 


69.988,000 


588,000 

2,947,000 
6,386,000 
1,304,000 


6,130,000 


16,389,000 


87,971,000» 

11,680,000 
162,000 


49,902,000 


10,401,000 

6,056,000 

1,378,000 

726,000 


18,555,000 


Exports 
to  U.K. 


£ 


81,939,000 


818,000 

13,477,000 

15,846,000 

5,240,000 


2,699,000 


87,675,000 


61,604,0000 

44,312,000 
76,000 


105,092,000 


4,9&1,000 
1,875,000 
1,125,000 


7,451,000 


Tonnage 

entered  and 

eleand 


Tons 

78,108,000 


29,768,000 
8,574,000 


88,342,000 


18,000,000 


829,000 

2,778.000 

17,7r»7,000 

18,886,000 

2,188,000 

78,000 

988,000 

81,073,000 

976,000 


64,971,000 


6,180,000» 
69,000 
2,986,000 
571,000 

25,000 


9,821,000 


179,000 


1,072,000 

1,406,000 

2,017,000 

442,000 


4,936,0^K) 


Rail. 

ways 

Opea 


Miles 
28,700 


/ 


86,786 

76 

727 
1,001 

ir 


1,981 


25,657 
8,184 


28,791 


1,126 
267 
881 


1,714 


*  The  iinports  inelnde  bullion  and  specie,    and  the  exports,  'bullion  and  specie  and 
oports. 
i  Tear  ltI8-19. 
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ATca. 
Sq.  miles 

Topulation 

Reveiiiiii 

Kx\-en6\turt 

Defa 

1 

Mauritius  and  Dep. 

809 

366,000 

£ 
921,000 

M 
981,000 

£ 
1,250,0 

Seychelles 

156 

25,0<»0 

38,000 

42,000 

9,0 

Somaliland 

68,000 

300,000 

82,000 

823,000 

— 

Kenya  Colony  and  Prot.  . 

246,822 

2,807,000 

3,192,000 

3,192,000 

553.0 

Uganda  Prot.    . 

109,119 

3,318,000 

496,000 

465,000 

288,0 

Zanzibar  and  Pemlm 

1,020 

tKK>,000 

408,000 

828,000 

IIO.U 

Nyasaland 

89,673 

1,203,000 

186,000 

218,000 

— 

Union  of  8.  Africa    . 

473,100 

7,305,000 

27,428,000 

20,990,000 

173,905,0 

Rhodesia   .... 

440,000 

1,739,000 

1,200,000 

1,520,000 

— 

Swaziland 

6,678 

100,000 

92,000 

87,000 

1             93,0 

Basutoland 

11,716 

406,000 

200,000 

202,000 

— 

Bechaanaland    . 

275,000 

125,000 

82.000 

92,000 

— 

Egypt       .... 

350,000 

12,878,000 

34,612,000 

29,797,000 

98.198.0 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan    . 

1,014,000 
3,493,574 

8,400,000 

3,068,000 

2,789,000 
68,225,000 

— 

Total  AMca 

54,627,000 

80,507,000 

286, 482. » 

America  : 

Canada  .... 

S,7S9,665 

9,080,000 

80,408,000 

71,726,000 

459,S13,0< 

Newfoundland          and 

Labrador    . 

16S,784 

265,000 

1,960,000 

1,891,000 

8,640.0< 

British  Honduran  . 

8,692 

44,000 

219,000 

202,000 

180,0< 

British  Guiana 

89,480 

806,000 

862,000 

887,000 

1,169.0< 

Bermuda 

19 

22,000 

119,000 

107,000 

40,0( 

W.  Indies : 

Bahamas 

4.404 

60,000 

204,000 

109,000 

66, 0< 

Turks  and  Gaioos  Is. 

224 

5,600 

11,600 

9,000 

— 

Jamaica 

4,207 

804,000 

1,808,000 

1,444,000 

8,91S,0< 

Cayman  Ts. 

89 

5,400 

4,000 

5,000 

— 

Barbados    . 

166 

200,000 

420,000 

852,000 

6S0,0( 

Windward  Islands 

516 

188,000 

194,000 

206,000 

872,0( 

Leeward  Islands 

715 

128,000 

240,000 

221,000 

251, « 

Trinidad  and  Tobago . 

1,974 

387,000 

1,848,000 
4,219,000 

1,309,000 
8,655,000 

2,209,W 

Total  W.  Indies 

12,295 

1,863,000 

7,S41.0( 

Falkland  Islands 

7,6001 

8,2501 

46,000 

26,00C» 

Total  America 

4,010,285 

11,588,000 

87,828,000 

77,994.000 

470.«>83,0( 

SUMMART.S 

■ 

United  Kingdom 

1X1,638 

47,000,000 

1,389,671,000 

1,686.778,000 

7,786,000,0( 

Europe      .... 

120 

242,000 

889,000 

768,000 

79,0! 

India         .... 

1,802,629 

315,156,000 

185.570,000 

127,078,000 

464,877,0( 

Asia  (except  India)  . 

169,826 

9,800.000 

25,875,000 

28,027,000 

28,431,0( 

Australasia 

3,188,405 

7,172,000 

79,164,000 

121,749,000 

582,590,« 

Africa        .... 

3,493,574 

54,627,000 

80,507,00(' 

68,225.000 

286,482,0! 

America    .... 

4,010,285 
12,780,472 

1 

11,538,000 

87,828,000 

77,994,000 

476,683,01 

Totals. 

445,690,000 

1,748,904.000 

2,084,609,000 

9,570,142,0 

1  InclndiuR  South  Georgia,  1,000  square  miles,  and  population  1,000. 

2  Excluding  the  mandatory  territories  assigned  to  the  British  Empire,  namely :  ii^ 
Africa,  Tangan>ika  Territory  (area,  384,000  sq.  mileH,  popnUtion,  8,500,000);  Boath.We8t 
Africa  (area,  322,000  sq.  miles,  population,  20u,000);  Togo  (area,  12.500  sq.  miles,  popula-' 
tion,  300,000) ;  and  Cameroons  (area,  80,000  sq.  miles,  population,  400,000);  in  the  Paeifle,' 
New  Guinea  (area,  70,000  sq.  miles);  BiHmarck  ArcUipelago  (area,  1(>,000  aq.  miles, 
])opulation,  190,000);  Solomon  Islands,  and  Samoa  (area,  1,300  tq.  miles,  populalioiid 
41,000).    For  pbrticulars  of  these  territories,  ms  tho  soctions  of  the  YkaK'Bqok  below.      ' 
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ToUI 
Importi* 

'        Total 
Exports  * 

1 

I  Di  porta 

from  U.K. 

ExportA 
to  U.K. 

Tounage 
ontered  and 

clfarw! 

Rail  ways 
Open 

i 

3.136,000 
75,000 
503,000 
3.398,00O» 

1.934,000 
d70,00O 

1 
•■.090,000» 

1 

.  ».>37.0OO 
4.^9,000 

1 

£ 
8,524,000 

140,000 

281,000 
2,499,0000 
1,829,000 
2,444,000 

429,000 

52,099,000* 

103,363,000 
3,660,000 

£ 
762,000 
17,000 

1,620,000* 

493,000 
371.000 

23,815,000* 

38,842.000 
700,000 

£ 

6,424,000 
47,000 

1,386,000* 

378,000 
391,000 

29,770,000* 

37,251,000 
821,000 

Ton* 
048,000 
133,000 
07,000 
923,000* 

589,000 

7,233,000 
25,104,000 

Milrs 
120 

618 

70 

7 

174 

/      9,542 

2,468 

l> 

8,051 
1,600 

:/:.S7i,ooo 

.>,817,000 

S  332,000 
939,000 

3,591,000 
793,000 

539,000 

38,000 
■|M,000 

38,000 
:«!>3,000 

.'46,000 

•os.ooos 

'■.:il7,00O 

204.445,000 

264,476,000 

7,165,000 
800,000 

4,241,000 
200,0«0 

382,000 

84,000 

5,627.000 

5,000 

3,305,000 

1,223,090 

9 1 8,000* 

7,257,000 

85,175,000 

25,955,000* 

953,000 

184,000 

1,018,000 

60,000 

34.000 

2,000 

1^018,000 

740,000 
208,000 

1         946,000 

83.869,000 

101,948,000* 

1,318,000 

81,000 

1,884,000 

68,000 

600 

3,567,000 

349,000 
577,000 

2.676.000 

39,836,000 

25,261,000 

1,712,000 
805.000 
712,000 

1,258,000 

159.000 

378,000 

2,08r),000 

3,648,000 
2.271,000 
2,135,000 
2,256,000 

19,280 

38,896 

951 
2.'. 
97 

197 

28 

124 

■:.825,000 
940,0006 

18,746,000 
2,054,0005 

'      2,948,000 
488,000* 

7,232,000 
1,S91,000« 

12,932,000                  349 

1 

170,000*               — 

•■;(»7,ooo 

'  '3*8,000 
4.262,000 
••••&61,000 
-^778,000 
■^.y86,00O 
•'^'.^71,000 
-1037,000 

297,781,000 

1,662,083,000 
919.000 
281.025,000 
289,820,000 
206,177,000 
204,445,000 
297,781,000 

31,546,000 

2.293,000 
69,088,000 
16,389,000 
49,962,000 
85,175,000 
81,546,000 

113,801,000 

61,939,000 
37,575,000 

105,992,000 
^3,860,000 

113.804.000 

42,350.000             40,318 

73,108,000      1        28,709 
33,842,000                       8 
l:<,000,<.00      1        36,735 
64.071,000      1          1,931 
9,H21,0()0      1        28,791 
39.836,000      ,        19,280 
42,350,000      I        40,318 

J:4,238.000 

2,890,709,000 

255,353,000 

403,179,000 

276,428,000 

160,774 

^•imports  inelode  bullion  and  apeoie ;  and  tlie  exports,  bullion  and  specie  and  re-exportf . 
''^  marked  *  exclude  bullion  and  specie, 
'tneloding  exports  trom  8.  GeorgUi.       *  Tear  1018-19. 
•5.  ~Con  versions  into  sterling  have  been  made  at  the  par  of  exchang'*. 
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II. 

-WORLD'S 

PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD. 

(In  mint™,  af  pound.). 

^„,  TTta<i- 

Ti.e 
rut  of 
IJie 
Bui- 
pin 

liji 

tris. 

w.,„ 

1 

Tair 

TnuiB 

Tb. 

nnof 

Em. 
pin 

ToUl 

BmpUt 

"u 

„., 

20  1 

M'5 

37-7 

ftgn 

■  1«T 

i? 

1 

Ml 

4B0 

la's      BT'O 

«0       TOt 

III.-WORLD'S  PRODDCTION   OF  SILVER. 


Peru  . 
Oulan.  uid  Ui 

Europ.— 


Sp.lD  uul  Por 


Tru.Yul.  Oip.  OilouT, 
N.t.1     .        .        .        . 
PortugncH  Ea.t  Afiici 


g;oDe& 

772,609 

1,400,000 

s»o.«oo 

««,i00 

HVTRODUCTOBT  TABLK 
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nr.-WORLD'S  SUPPLY  OF  RAW  SILK. 

The  spponded  table  of  statistics,  which  hare  been  published  by  the  Lyons  Bilk 
Heichsnts'  Union,  show  the  estimated  world's  supply  of  raw  silk  in  1917, 1918,  and  1919 :~ 


Countries 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Testen  Bnxope: 
Prance     ....... 

Italy        .          .          .          .          - 

Spain        ...           .... 

Aostria     ...          .... 

Hungary             ...... 

Pounds 
452,000 

6,217,000 
154,800 
187,400 
143,300 

Pounds 

529,100 
5,941,500 
165,400 
187,400 
143,300 

Pounds 
407,900 

4,078,600 
154.300 
165,300 
110.200 

Totol 

Lennt  and  Central  Asia             .                   ^> 

Far  Bast: 

China  (Shanghai) 

China  (Canton)             ..... 

Japan       ....... 

Iiidia         ....... 

lodo-Cbina         ...... 

7,154,000 
2,292,800 

10,097,200 

5,169,800 

34,050,400 

231,500 

11,000 

6,966,700 
2,292,800 

10,734700 

3,637,600 

32,3i'8,800 

242,500 

11,000 

1,016,300 
1,763,700 

8,598,000 

5,070.600 

32,187,riOO 

220,.^00 

11,000 

Total 

49,559,900 

46,988,600 

40,087,600 

Grand  total  .... 

59,006,700 

56,108.100 

53,767,600 

V.-WORLD'S  SUGAR  STATISTICS. 

THRKC  TKAHS'  COMPARATIVK  nOUBIB. 

Preliminary  figures  (in  long  tons)  for  tiie  1920-21  crop  in  the  various  sugar-producing 


Gantries  ox  the  worm  ana  imai  estimates  ror  tne  iv 

vo  preceamg 

campaigns  appear  below : 

Countries 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

*.!ted  States:— 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Looiaiana        ...... 

250,802 

108,035 

176,000 

Porto  Rieo 

362,618 

433,825 

436,000 

Hawaiian  Islands 

588,913 

606,500 

525,000 

West  Indies— Virgin  Tslaads 

9,000 

12,400 

6,000 

:^»sa 

8,971,776 

3,730,077 

4,000,000 

^itish  West  Indies : 

Trinidad 

47,850 

58,416 

60,000 

Barbados 

75,271 

50,000 

50,000 

Jamaica            ...... 

43,000 

46,875 

45,000 

Antigna            ...... 

St.  Eitts           ,          .          .          •          •          • 

12,841 

15,640 

13,500 

10,901 

10,030 

8,000 

Other  Britisli  West  Indies 

7,580 

5,651 

10,000 

^eh  West  Indies  :— 

ICartiDiqne 

10,027 

22,000 

20,000 

Gnadeloupa 

26,604 

81,000 

25,000 

"/ito  Domingo    ...... 

158,309 

175,736 

189,000 

•liii            , 

8,800 

5,000 

5,000 

lezioo         .            ...,,, 

70,000 

92,00«:» 

100,000 

-tral  America:— 

loatemala        ...... 

13,441 

15,000 

15,000 

Other  Central  America      .... 

14.240 

20,000 

20,00^ 
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(\miitfi<f»» 


191R-19 


1919-20 


l«0-f 


Tons 


|l<*tilK  Am  All**  A 


K'>Mu(»IIA  lk}>l\  JA|>(tM 


TOB* 


Tods 


'\»\t\\  l|«     \>l«ltH)l«  '\U^\  \\>UuK'f.\fk 


H>i  \\  ^  I'sitf  uii«"il  lii(  nth  ) 
ft  II'  mu  , 


lt'(U.<|ilt       »t|"»'*» 


t»'i  \'       V't       '    K  ♦'     >  K'J  \ 


\  \         "  ■•* 


1'  Hf\ 

H 

I 

M 

\ 

1        , 

I'  » 

1 1     1 


I         I  ,.    ' 


I'.    1 
I 


100,  SdO 

S.0OO 
16,970  ; 

7.000  ' 
300.000  } 
130,266 
182,079 

(X.OOO 

liOOO 

18.000 

7.000 

350,COO 

292,110 

177,155 

6,289,356 

3,049,157 

1335.763 

283,482 

203.000 

100.0< 

I«.0( 

20.0( 

8,0< 

S5o,a 

225,0( 
S00,0( 

0,379,348 

2.37C.G00 

1,749,408 

415,67S 

196,289 

«,715,5( 

3.000, 0( 

1,515,0( 

350,0( 

200,OC 

4,730,375 

209,  P53 
80,000  1 

4,871,402 

175.000 
00,000 

5,065,OG 

1T5,0C 
OO.OC 

289,853  ' 

I 
I 

232,770 
50,000  I 

1SO,000  i 
20,615  ' 


J84,284 

6,dlS 

r...»^'0.478 

l.,v24.*79 

'   5  -ilk) 
•  ^.467 

::  -00 

i,44l 


235,000 

90,000 
235.490 

40,C00 
150,000 

35,000 


550,490 
6,048 


11.952,296 

750,000 
535,000 

50,000 
154,444 
146,918 
2S8,692 
225,000 
145,000 
160,000 
182,843 

81,650 
8,550 

10,974 


*  « 


S>13 


>\?09  ,      2,689,071 

052,957 

16.&00 


i.M:»501        3,858,528 


»  <^*\«T9      15,310,824 


235.00 

80,00 
240,00 

40,00 
160.00 

40.00 


560,00 
5,00 


12,580,50 

1,150,00 
650,01] 
50,ft 
250,00 
225,0C 
S00,(K] 
175,0(1 
175.0C 
105.0( 


4,505,6^ 
17,085,51 
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VI.-BRITISH  GRANTS  FOR  WORLD  RELIEF. 

The  following  table  gfrea  an  ofBctal  estimate  of  the  most  important  itema  of  British 
opeiditare  on  reoonatiuctiou  and  relief  in  all  parts  of  the  world  fl'om  the  date  of  i)  e 
niiticetoUie  end  of  September,  19S0:— 


1  OrutB  and  loans  to  Belgium  for  relief  and  reconstruction    .  15,283,000 

i.  First  relief  credit 12,500,000 

3.  Second  relief  credit 10,000,000 

<.  RtpAlriation  of  Czecho-SIoTak  troops  fh>m  Siberia                 .  1,400,000 

^  MiiBtasanee  of  Rnsaian  refliKees     ~ 400,000 

ti-SDppjyoffoodstnd^  for  North  Bttssia 2,190,000 

'•  Kxport  credits 2,000,000 

S.  Relief  of  Aasyrian  and  Arnieniau  refageea  in  Mesopotamia    .  8,940,000 

^.  Relief  of  reltigees  and  destitute  persons  in  Sjrria  and  Palestine  575,000 

10.  Onnt  to  Iieagoe  of  Nations  for  relief  of  typhus  in  Poland  50,000 

Total 48,838,000 


^-COMPARATIVE  TAXATION  PER  HEAD  OP  POPULATION. 

.^following  table  shows  the  amount  of  taxation  per  head  per  annum  in  the  United 
^\^  the  United  States,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  for  the  financial  years  1913-14, 
^^\  md  1920-21  :— 


M»i 


^>'-Ml  Kingdom 


"Bife 


■{ 
•{ 

•{ 
•  ( 
■  ( 


Tear 
ending 


31.31914 
81.S.19S0 
81.8.1921* 

SO.0.1914 
80  6.1919 
80.6.19201 

81.12 1918 
31  12.1919 
81.12.1920  1 

30.6  1914 
30.6.1919 

31.3.1914 
81.3.19211 


Taxation 
per  head 


Converted  into  Sterling. 


&   $.    d. 
3  10  10 

21  6    4 

22  0    6 
Dollars 

6,79 
87-98 
49-41 
Francs 
103-4 
209-6 
450  0  2 

Lire 

83  9 
134*8 
Marks 

313 
444 -2 :« 


At  par. 


£  tt.  d. 


18  0 

7  16  8 
10    3  0 

4  2  0 

8  6  4 
17  16  10 

16  4 

5  6  6 

1  10  8 

21  15  8 


At  current 
rate 


£  t.    d. 


1  14  0 
9    9  7 

12    7  0 

2  4  0 
4  9  3 
9  11  0 

0  10  4 

2  2  0 

0     4  4 

3  10 


I  Estimated. 
•  Provisional  figure. 

^  Iselades  87*50  marks,  being  the  eqnivalent  of  the  annoal  paving  of  interest  ou  d*:bt 
'e  to  the  capital  lery. 
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VIIL-WORLD'S   COTTON  SPINDLES. 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  the  International  Federation  of  Master  Cotton 
Spinners'  and  Manufacturers'  Associations,  shows  an  estimate  of  tiie  total  apindlea  in  the 
world  on  January  81,  1921 :— 


Countries 

Estimated  number  of 
spinning  spindles 

Countries 

Estimated  number  of 
spinning  spiticlles 

Total 

Active 

Total 

Active 

Great  Britain 
France  . 
Germany 
Russia  . 
Italy 

Ozeeho-Slovakia    . 
Spain 
Belgium 
Switzerland  . 
Poland  . 
Austria . 
Sweden  . 
Netherlands . 
Portugal 
Finland 
Denmark 
Norway 

66,861,670 

a9,600,000 

9,400,000 

d7, 100,000 

4,606,294 

3,583,786 

1,805,785 

1,591,121 

1,580,790 

1,178,953 

1,14«,000 

659,080 

619.579 

400,000 

239,476 

97,804 

67,024 

51,882,892 

67,625,401 

09,150,541 

678,700 

4,141,046 

8,082,348 

1,806,785 

1.420.839 

1,512,646 

201,650 

711,856 

491,186 

619.579 

98,084 

2S9,476 

97,804 

67,024 

India     . 
Japan    . 

China     . 

Total  Asia 

Unite<1  States 
Canada  . 
Mexico  . 
Brazil    . 

Total  America . 

AH  other  countrti't 

Grand  total 

6,768,076 

■  8,808,596 

1,600,000 

5,876,034 
8,077,279 

<0 

12.166,673 

8,763,813 

86.051,000 

1,100,000 

720,000 

1,500,000 

36,061,000 
975,482 
208,148 
215,140 

39,871,000 

87,449,770 

2S(V0QO 

33,000 

151,658,854 

129,462,390 

Total  Europe 

k 

99,8n,lS2 

88,226,807 

a  1,376,000  spindles  destroyed  during  the  war. 

b  According  to  the  returns,  5,555,979  spin<11es  are  active. 

0  According  to  the  returns,  6,891,648  spindles  are  active. 

d  760,000  spindles  working. 

«  No  returns  received. 


IX.-FINANCE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  statistics  relating  to  the  financial  and  commercial  condition  of  Tarions 
countries  have  been  put  together  for  convenience  of  reference,  not  for  the  purpote  of  com- 
parison. Revenue  and  expenditure,  which  in  some  States  are  raised  and  expended  by 
local  authorities,  are  in  others  included  in  the  national  accounts.  Debt  in  some  countries 
is  incurred  for  the  sake  of  profitable  Investment,  while  in  others  it  is  unproductiT*  and 
burdensome.  With  respect  to  trade,  the  figures  in  general  show  the  special  imports  (or 
those  for  home  consumption)  and  the  special  exports  (or  those  of  home  produce  and 
manufacture).    Specie  and  bullion  are  generally  excluded. 

The  statistics  are  for  the  most  part  for  the  calendar  year  1920,  or  the  financial  year 
1920-21. 


Countries 

Area  In 
sq.  miles 

Population 

8,633,832 
6,189,197 
7,577,027 
80,645,296 
6,617,700 
820,650,000 

Revenue 

1.000  £ 
41,779 
19.802 

124,769 
52,789 

104,541 
61,802 

Expen- 
diture 

Debt 

Imports  ' 

Exports 

Argentina 
Austria     .    . 
Belgium    .    . 
Brasil   . 
Bulgaria  .    . 
China  .    .    . 

1,163,119 
30,716 
11,873 

8,276,610 
42,000 

8,913,560 

1,000  £ 
41,742 
47.755 

161,325 
56,066 

168,187 
61,970 

1,000  £ 
262,825 

39,908 
776,828 
276,576 

21,823 
235,830 

1,000  £  * 
170,820 

92,017 

124,606 

t       88,657 

204,882 

J 

1,000  £ 
201,360 

848,323 

107,514 

28.090 

199,756 

IHTBODUOTOBT  TASLBI 


. 

,u„.„ 

& 

tMbt 

Impart! 

BipatU 

1000£ 

lOOOJ 

1.0«T,IJM 

11,*B»;3!0 

l,l!a,lM 

att7,38B 

M.HO 

M,SBZ 

Jr?  :  : 

PorlDgd    .     . 

M,«M 

n,MT,«w 

4!»,0i6 

«,MS 

18,B21 

irs.OM 

M,D3t 

m«f 

L'QiMd  9t«t«ll 

S,BJ»,BTO 

*,5»e,Ta2 

1,71  B.MS 

4,»»,6M 

,«M,M7 

X.-WOBLD'S  SBIPBDILDIHG. 


According  to  Llojd'i  Beglitar  th*  toUl  m 
riK  rollawlDg  Ubli  >hawa  detilii  t— 


o...«. 

Jnn.,  1814 

Jun..  IMO 

[ncr,«.(+) 

:oiUd  KiDldom 

L'uitad  Btatei : 

oStiikB. 

Itaiuiirk         .       .'       .       !      i       !      ! 

Oivutoni 

l^^93,ooo 
i;o5a:«w 

2;032;OOO 
12,<06,«W) 

"s'l 

l',9Bu;tM)0 

esT.oocp 

»«6,I100 

OroHlana 

+  woiooo 
+io,irB,Mo 

-     M.OOO 
+1.0(1,009 
-4.71fl,0(W 
~    M4.000 

Sorwij             

■IMln                 

1,M7,0(» 

+    sslouo 

Totil-brmd 

18,612,000 

3i,7M,000 

+»,M2,000 

World-*  total 

*6,4M,W0 

B.WIS.tHW 

+e,«,.,«o 
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The  retariM  of  Lloyd's  Register  for  June  30,  1920,  which  cover  vessels  of  100  grosn  tons 
or  over,  show  that  on  that  date  t lie  world's  merchant  shipping  comprised  81,595  ships  of 
57,814,065  gross  tons,  compared  with  29»255  ships  of  50,919,273  gross  tons  on  Jane  30, 1919, 
and  80,836  ships  of  49,089,552  gross  tons  on  June  SO,  1914.  The  details  according  to  flag 
are  as  follows,  the  last  item  "  Flag  not  recorded  "  including  mainly  certain  former  German 
ships  tlie  distribution  of  which  among  the  victorious  nations  has  not  yet  been  finally 
determined. 


Flag. 

Steamers  and 
motor  vessels 

Sailing  vessels 

Total 

• 

No. 

Gross 

No. 

Gross 

No. 

GroBB 

tonnage 

tonnage 

tonnage 

liritish : 

United  Kingdom 

8,113 

18,110,658 

448 

219,771 

8,561 

18,.SA0,424 

Anstralia  it  New  Zealand 

579 

627,961 

49 

21,279 

b28 

649,240 

Canada: 

Coast        .... 

506 

688,160 

S12 

122,678 

818 

806,833 

Lalces        .... 

76 

170,600 

— 

76 

170,600 

India  and  Ceylon 

127 

174,508 

42 

11.815 

169 

186,823 

Other  Dominions 

378 

876,098 

201 

64,284 

579 

440.332 

ToUl .      .       . 

9,779 

20,142,880 

1,052 

439,772 

10,831 

S0,582,d&2 

United  SUtes: 

Sea 

3,578 

12,406.123 

1,816 

1,883,751 

4.889 

13,789,874 

Northern  Lakes 

466 

2.118.568 

26 

88,861 

492 

2,207,429 

Philippine  Islands     .       . 

71 

49,684 

5 

2,302 

76 

51.986 

ToUl  .       .       . 

4,110 

14,574,375 

1,347 

1,474,914 

5,457 

16,049,2St> 

Argentine        .... 

150 

130,118 

4S 

19,905 

198 

150,023 

Belgian     . 

203 

410,423 

5 

4,680 

213 

416,112 

Brazilian  . 

348 

475.224 

52 

22,686 

400 

497, 8«W) 

Chilean     .       . 

90 

88,612 

22 

15,176 

112 

10.'?,78S 

Chinese     . 

102 

142,834 

— 

— 

102 

142,834 

Cuban 

40 

45,324 

13 

8,115 

53 

53,439 

Danish 

522 

719,444 

223 

83,067 

745 

80.S,411 

Dutch 

922 

1,773,392 

65 

20,004 

9S7 

1,798,896 

Finnish 

121 

82,295 

191 

84,304 

312 

KW.OSO 

French 

1,400 

2,963,229 

358 

281,965 

1   1,75S 

3,246,194 

Gennan 

901 

410,438 

237 

258,2.H3 

1,138 

67li,r.71 

Greek 

294 

496,91)6 

111 

33,-2«-.5 

40  S 

.030,201 

Italian 

789 

1      2,118,429 

326 

1-2^,904 

1,11.0 

2.242,  SJ>3 

Japanese  . 

1,940 

1      2,995,878 

— 

— 

1.940 

2,995,878 

Norwegian 

1,596 

1,979,560 

181 

230,828 

1,777 

2. 21 '',888 

Peruvian  . 

27 

66,138 

42 

22.824 

69 

88,9«2 

Portuguese 

143 

235,698 

106 

30,007 

'       249 

275.00.'> 

Rumanian 

38 

74,117 

1 

432 

39 

74,549 

Russian     . 

5-24 

509,504 

bO 

24,98:i 

613 

534.547 

npanish 

601 

087,280 

148 

.'.9,7.00 

74  P 

997,030 

Swedish     . 

1,072 

906,423 

22.') 

76,502 

1,297 

1,072,925 

Uruguayan 

34 

51,457 

13 

12,380 

47 

C3.8;J7 

Other  countric 

s      .       ,       . 

265 

200.344 

138 

36,101 

403 

230,44  5 

Flag  not  recor( 

led  .       .       . 

497 

1,275,216 

89 

30,t'.ll 

r.S6 

1,305,827 

To 

tal  .       .       . 

26,513 

53,904,688 

&,0b'2 

8,409,377 

181,505 

1    57,314.065 

XL— PRINCIPAL  NAVIES   OF   THE   WORLD. 

COMPARATIVE  STRENGTHS. 

In  the  followiDg  table  '*A"  denotes  existing  ships  which  are  considereil 
to  embody  lessons  of  the  war  ;  '*  B  "  indicates  ships  built  or  designed  before 
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this  psriod,  difided,  in  the  case  of  capital  ships,  into  B 1 — Dreadnouji^hts, 
and  B  2— pre-Dreadnoughts.     The  figures,  which  apply  to  1921,  are  official. 


Clais 

Qreat  Britain 

U.S.A. 

Japan 

I 

8 

1M 

Italy 

France 

Battleships      {Bl 
IB2 
Total    . 

BatUeGraiser8{Bl 

Total     . 
Aireraft  C^ar.  iL 
riers  (speci-j 
allydesicnedj 
as  saeh)       \B 

Total    . 

Cmisers           |g 

Total     . 

Light  Cmisers^  ^ 

Total     . 
Ftotilla             /A 
Leaders         \B 
Total     . 

Destroyers       i  g 

ToUl     . 
Sabmarines     -{q 

Total     . 

Nil 
22 

Nil 

22 
8 

3 

2 

51 

15 

185 

96 

1 

17 
18 

36 
NU 

Nil 
15 
15 
Nil 
284 
108 

Nil 

5 
4  10 

9 
NU 

Nil 
5 

10 
8 

52 

65 

Nil 
7 
98 

16 

NU 

Nil 

17 

11 

I 
69 
49 

1 

71 
Nil 

Nil 
Nil 
Nil 

Nil 
4 
3 

*•* 
7 

Nil 
8 
17 
Nil 
S7 
23 

■   1  ■ 

Nil 
Nil 

NU 

NU 
NU 
NU 

82 
NU 

NU 
Nil 

NU 

Nil 

Nil 

NU 

NU 
Nil 

Nil 
2 

Nil 
15 

Nil 
8 

NU 
5 

NU 

17  » 

8 
433 

Nil 
15 

S 

14 

NU 
10 

Nil 
11 

10 
5* 

Nil 

NU 

NU 
NU 

2 
6 

1 
Nil 

123  9- 
62  « 

282 
52 

SO 

57 

6 
4611 

19 
50 

62 
34  7 

45 

58 

7 
16 

11 
5412 

15 
34 

5 
§ 


1  Includes  the  Comraon wealth  ship  A^utrtUia. 

*  Includeti  Furious^  Argu»,tind  Eagle,  not  actnally  desispied  as  aii craft  carrierft,  but 
Tery  extensively  altered  for  that  purpose. 

3  fnelndes    3    Commonwealth   TetseU,   SiUhane,  Sydnfy^    Melbowrne,  1    Domininu 
(Canada)  vessel  Aurora,  1  Dominion  (New  Zealand)  vessel  Chatham. 

*  Includes  1  Commonwealth  ship  Anzae. 
Includes  5  Commonwealth  vessels. 
Includes  6  Commonwealth  vessels  and  2  Doininion  (Canada)  ves8«»ls. 

^  iDclades  6  Commonwealth  vessels  and  2  Dominion  (Canada)  vesselfi. 

*  Five  of  these  battleships  have  their  main  tnrrets  i-emoved. 
9  Two  of  these  cmisers  have  part  orarinameut  removed. 

10  Minister  of  Marine  has  power  to  sell  these. 

11  Minister  of  Marine  has  power  to  sell  six  of  these. 
IS  Minister  of  Marine  has  power  to  sell  14  of  these. 

Personnel :  The  following  iigure.s  show  the  number  of  officers  and  men 
voted  for  the  Royal  Navy,  the  United  States  Nary,  and  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Navy  for  1921-22,  the  numbers  for  1914-15  being  given  for  purposes 
of  comparison — Great  Biitaiii,  number  voted  123,700.  This  was  a  ma^cimum, 
to  be  reduced  to  121,700  as  soon  as  practicable,  which  latter  figure  includes 
3,250  Coastguard,  5,100  boys,  and  624  cadets,  none  of  them  available 
for  maaning.  United  States,  the  number  to  be  voted  had  not  yet  been 
finally  approved,  but  would  probably  be  the  same  as  last  year -^namely, 
150,800,  made  up  of  120,000  enlisted  men,  9,800  officers,  1,000  Marine 
officers,  and  20,000  Marines  (rank  and  file)— all  available  for  manning. 
Japan,  the  number  borne  on  January  19,  1921,  was  76,600,  made  up  of 
approximately  7,000  officers  and  69,600  men,  all  available  for  manning. 
The  figures  for  1914-15  were :— Great  Britain.  151.000  ;  United  States, 
67,644  ;  and  Japan  (number  borne  at  end  of  1914),  55,712. 
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XIL-THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

<1)  THE  COVENANT. 

In  order  to  promote  international  co-operation  and  to  achiere  international  peace  and 
security  by  the  acceptance  of  obligationa  not  to  resort  to  war,  by  the  prescripUoo  of  open, 
just  and  honourable  relations  between  nations,  by  the  firm  establishment  of  the  under- 
standings of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  eovemments,  and  by 
the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treatjf  obligations  in  the  deal- 
ings of  organized  peoples  with  one  another,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agrea  to  this 
Covenant  of  the  Leftgue  of  Nations. 

Article  I- — The  original  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  those  of  the 
Signatories  which  are  named  in  the  Annex  to  this  Covenant  and  also  suoh  of  those  other 
States  named  in  the  Annex  as  shall  accede  without  reservation  to  this  Covenant.  Sucli 
accession  shall  be  eflTected  by  a  Declaration  deposited  with  the  Secretariat  within  two 
months  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Covenant.  Notice  thereof  shall  be  sent  to  all  other 
Members  of  the  League. 

Any  fully  self-governing  State, Dominion  or  Colony  not  named  in  the  Annex,  may  become 
a  Member  of  the  League  if  its  admission  is  agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  the  Assembly, 
provided  that  it  shall  give  etfective  guarantees  of  its  sincere  intention  to  oliserve  its  ititer- 
national  obligations,  and  shall  acccx't  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  League 
in  regard  to  its  military  and  naval  forces  and  armaments. 

Any  Member  of  the  League  may,  after  two  years'  notice  of  its  intention  so  to  do,  with- 
draw from  the  League,  provided  that  all  its  internationaf  obligations  and  all  its  abllgations 
under  this  Covenant  shall  have  been  ful&lled  at  the  time  of  its  withdrawal. 

Artiele  IL — The  action  of  the  League  under  this  Covenant  shall  be  effected  through 
the  instrumentality  of  an  Assembly  ana  of  a  Council,  with  a  permanent  Secretariat. 

APtlele  III.— The  Assembly  shall  consist  of  Representatives  of  the  Membora  of  the 
League. 

The  Assembly  shall  meet  at  stated  intervals  and  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may 
require  at  the  Seat  of  the  League  or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be  decided  ujton* 

The  Assembly  may  deal  at  its  meetings  with  any  matter  within  the  sphere  of  action  of 
the  League  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world. 

At  meetings  of  the  Assembly  each  Member  of  the  League  shall  have  one  vote,  SAd  may 
not  have  more  than  t^ree  Representatives. 

Article  IV.— The  Council  shall  consist  of  Representatives  of  the  Principal  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers,  together  with  Etepresentatives  of  four  other  Members  of  the  League. 
These  four  Members  of  the  League  shall  be  selected  by  the  Assembly  from  time  to  tim^  in 
its  discretion.  Until  the  appointment  of  the  Representatives  of  the  four  Members  of 
the  League  first  selected  by  the  Assembly,  Representatives  of  Belgium,  Brasil,  Spain, 
■and  Greece  shall  be  members  of  the  Council. 

With  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  the  Council  may  name  additional 
Members  of  the  League  whose  Repiesentatives  shall  always  be  members  of  the  Council ; 
the  Council  with  like  approval  may  increase  the  number  of  Members  of  the  League  to  be 
selected  by  the  Assembly  for  representation  on  the  Council. 

The  Council  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require,  and  at  least  once  a 
year,  at  the  Seat  of  the  League,  or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be  decided  upon. 

The  Council  may  deal  at  its  meetings  with  any  matter  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the 
League  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Any  Member  of  the  League  not  represented  on  the  Council  shall  be  invited  to  send  a 
Representative  to  sit  as  a  member  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council  dnring  the  considera- 
tion of  matters  specially  affeoting  the  interests  of  that  Member  of  the  League. 

At  meetings  of  the  Council  each  Member  of  the  League  represented  on  the  Council 
shall  have  one  vote,  and  may  not  have  more  than  one  Representative. 

Article  v.— Except  where  otherwise  expressly  provided  in  this  Covenant,  decisions  at 
any  meeting  of  tlie  Assembly  or  of  the  Council  shall  require  the  agreement  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  League  represented  at  the  meeting. 

All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council,  including  the 
appointment  of  Committees  to  investigate  particular  matters,  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
Assembly  or  by  the  Council  and  may  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
League  represented  at  the  meeting. 

llie  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  sum- 
moned by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  VI. — ^The  permanent  Secretariat  shall  be  established  at  the  Scat  of  the  Lea|^a 
The  Secretariat  shall  comprise  a  Secretary  General  and  such  secretaries  and  staff  as  may 
be  required. 
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Tb«  flnt  Secretary  Oeimml  shall  be  the  person  named  in  the  Annex ;  thereafter  the 
Secretarr  Oenerai  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Ooonoil  with  the  approval  of  the  nuvjoritj  of 
the  Aasemblf. 

The  secretaries  and  staff  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Seeretary  General 
with  the  approTal  of  the  Cotmcil. 

The  Secretary  General  shall  aet  in  that  capacity  at  all  meetings  of  the  Assembly  and  of 
the  ConneiL 

The  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  'shall  be  borue  by  the  Members  of  the  League  in 
accordsnee  with  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
Uuiversal  Poetai  Union. 

Aptiele  VII. — The  Seat  of  the  League  is  established  at  Geneva. 

The  Council  may  at  any  time  decide  that  the  Seat  of  the  League  shall  be  established 
tJie  where. 

All  positions  under  or  in  connexion  with  the  League,  including  the  Seoretariat,  shall  be 
0}>en  equally  to  men  and  women. 

Repreeentatives  of  the  Members  of  the  League  and  oflScials  of  the  League  when  engsged 
on  the  bosineas  of  the  League  shall  enjoy  diplomatic  i>rivileges  and  imiDunities. 

The  buildings  and  other  property  occupied  by  the  League  or  its  officials  or  by  Repre- 
seotatives  attendio&r  its  meetings  shall  be  inviolable. 

Article  VIII.— The  Members  of  the  League  recognise  that  the  maintenance  of  peace 
raquirM  the  reduction  of  nstional  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  national 
mlitj  and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  international  obligations. 

The  Council,  taking  account  of  the  geographical  situation  and  circumstances  of  each 
Member  of  the  League,  shall  formulate  plans  for  such  rSdustion  for  the  consideration  and 
action  of  the  several  Governments. 

8aeh  plana  shall  be  subject  to  reeonsidsration  and  revision  at  least  every  ten  years. 

After  these  plans  shall  have  been  adopted  by  the  several  Governments,  the  limits  of 
inuamenta  therein  fixed  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  th6  concnrreiiee  of  the  Council. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  the  manuftusture  by  private  enterprise  of 
Tonitions  and  implemente  of  war  is  open  to  grave  objections.  The  Council  shall  advise 
".'jW  the  evil  effects  attendant  upon  such  manufaccure  can  be  prevented,  due  regard  being 
M  to  the  ncoessiiies  of  those  Members  of  the  League  which  are  not  able  to  manufiaotUTe  the 
zuaitiona  and  implements  of  war  necessary  for  their  safety. 

The  Members  of  the  League  undertake  to  interchange  AiU  and  firank  information  as  to 
:bs  scale  of  their  armaments,  their  military  and  naval  programmes,  and  the  condition  of 
>:cb  of  their  industries  as  are  adaptable  to  warlike  purposes. 

Article  IX. --A  permanent  Commisiion  shall  be  constituted  to  advise  the  Council  on 
'•^  execution  of  the  provisions  of  Articles  I.  and  VIII.  and  on  military  and  naval  questions 

generally. 

Article  X. — The  Members  of  the  League  undertake  to  Respect  and  preserve  as  against 

'iiemal    a^^ressioc   the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all 

•I  embers  of  the  League.    In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger 

Buch  afEi^ressiOD  the  Conucil  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall 

%  fulfilled. 

Article    XI. — Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the 

ifeoibers  of  the  Ld^ue  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  whole  lieague, 

t-d  the  League  shall  take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard 

-t!  peace  of  nations.     In  case  any  snchsmergency  should  arise  the  Secretary  General  shall 

-  *he  request  of  anv  Member  of  the  League  forthwith  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Council. 

It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  friendly  right  of  each  Member  of  the  League  to  bring  to 
*-t«  attention  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council  any  circumstance  whatever  affecting 
Qteruational  relations  which  threaten  to  disturb  international  peace  or  the  good  under- 
funding  between  nations  upon  which  peace  depends. 

Article  XII.— The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  if  there  should  arise  between 
...em  any  dispute  likely  to  lead  to  rupture,  they  will  submit  the  matter  either  to  arbitration 
r  to  inquiry  by  the  Council,  and  they  agree  in  no  case  to  resort  to  war  until  three  months 
ifter  the  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  the  report  by  the  Council. 

In  any  cstse  under  this  Article  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  made  within  a  reason- 
'ilt  time,  nnd  the  report  of  the  Council  shall  be  made  within  Mix  months  after  the  submis- 
on  of  tbe  dispute. 

Artiele  XIIL — The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  whenever  any  dispute  shall  arise 
'--tveen  tbem  which  they  recognise  to  be  suitable  for  submission  to  arbitration  and  which 
s&oot  be  satlrfaotorily  settled  by  diplomacy,  they  will  submit  the  whole  suh}ect  matter 
'  arbiti»tioB* 


>, 
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Disputes  as  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  as  to  any  question  of  international  law,  as 
to  the  existence  of  any  fact  which  if  established  would  constitute  a  breach  of  any  inter- 
national obligation,  or  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  for  any 
sueii  breach,  are  declared  to  be  among  tJiose  which  are  generally  suitable  for  submission 
to  arbitration. 

For  the  oonsideratton  of  any  snch  dispute  the  court  of  arbitration  to  which  the  case  iH 
referred  shall  be  the  court  agreed  on  by  the  jtarties  to  the  dispute  or  stipulated  in  any 
convention  existing  between  them. 

The  Members  of  the  League  avree  that  they  will  carry  out  in  full  good  faith  any  award 
that  may  be  rendered  avid  that  they  will  not  resort  to  war  against  a  Member  of  the  L«ague 
which  complies  therewith.  In  the  event  of  any  failuro  to  carry  out  such  an  award,  the 
Council  shall  propose  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  give  effect  thereto. 

Article  XIV.— Thn  Council  shall  formulate  and  submit  to  the  Members  of  the 
League  for  adoption  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  Court  of  Intematloiial 
Justice.  The  Court  shall  l>e  competent  to  hear  and  determine'  any  dispute  of  an  inter- 
national character  which  the  parties  thereto  submit  to  it.  The  Court  may  alao  give  an 
advisory  opinion  upon  any  dispute  or  question  referred  to  it  by  the  Council  or  by  the 
Assembly. 

Article  XV. — If  there  should  arise  between  Members  of  the  League  any  dispute  likely 
to  lead  to  a  rapture,  which  is  not  submitted  to  arbitration  as  above,  the  Members  of  the 
League  agree  that  they  will  submit  the  matter  to  the  Council.  Any  party  to  the  dispute 
may  effect  such  submission  by  giving  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  dispute  to  the  Secretary 
Qeneral,  who  will  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  a  full  investigation  and  considera- 
tion thereof. 

For  this  purpose  the  parties  to  the  dispute  will  communicate  to  the  Secretary  General, 
as  promptly  as  possible,  statements  of  their  case  with  all  the  relevant  facts  and  papers, 
and  the  Council  may  forthwith  direct  the  publication  thereof. 

The  Council  shall  endeavour  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  if  such  efforts 
are  successful,  a  statement  sliall  be  made  public  giving  such  fkcts  and  explanntions 
regarding  the  dispute  and  the  terms  of  settlement  thereof  as  the  Council  may  deem 
appropriate. 

If  tile  dispute  is  not  thus  settled,  the  Council  either  unanimously  or  by  a  nu^rity  vote 
shall  make  and  publish  a  report  containing  a  statement  of  the  ftusts  of  the  dispute  and  the 
reoonimendations  which  are  deemed  Just  and  proper  in  regard  thereto. 

Any  Member  of  t lie  League  represented  on  the  Council  may  make  public  a  statement 
of  the  facts  of  the  dixpute  and  of  its  conclusions  regarding  the  same. 

If  a  report  by  the  Council  is  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  members  thereof  other  than 
the  Representatives  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  Members  of  the 
League  agree  that  they  will  not  go  to  war  with  any  party  to  the  dispute  which  complies 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  report. 

If  the  Council  fails  to  reach  a  reiK>rt  which  is  unanimously  agreed  to  bv  the  members 
thereof,  other  than  the  Representatives  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the 
Members  of  the  League  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  take  such  action  as  they  alia  1 1 
consider  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  right  and  Justice. 

If  the  dispute  between  the  parties  is  claimed  by  one  of  them,  and  Is  found  by  the 
Council,  to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which  by  Intematienal  law  is  solely  wiihin  tiie  domestic  i 
turisdiction  of  that  party,  the  Council  shall  so  report,  and  shall  make  no  recommendation 
as  to  its  settlement. 

The  Council  may  in  any  case  under  this  Article  refer  the  dispute  to  the  Assembly. 
The  dispute  shall  be  so  referred  at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute,  provided 
that  such  a  request  be  made  within  fourteen  days  after  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to 
the  Council. 

In  any  case  referred  to  the  Assembly  all  the  provisions  of  this  Article  and  of  Article 
XII.  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  Council  shall  apply  to  the  action  and  powem 
of  the  Assembly,  provided  that  a  report  made  by  the  Assembly  if  concurred  in  by  thr 
Representatives  of  those  Members  of  the  I-eainie  represented  on  the  Council  and  of  a 
majority  of  the  other  Members  of  the  League,  esclusive  in  each  case  of  tlio  Represent^atives 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  shall  have  tiie  same  force  as  a  report  by  the  Council  concurreil 
iu  by  all  the  members  thereof  other  than  the  Representatives  of  one  or  more  of  the  partie.i, 
to  the  dispute. 

Article  XVL—Should  any  Member  of  the  League  resort  to  war  in  disregard  of  ital 
covenants  under  Articles  Xll.,  XIII.,  or  XV.,  it  shall  ip»o  faeto  be  deemed  to  have  eom- 
iiiitted  an  act  of  war  against  all  other  Members  of  the  League,  which  hereby  undertake 
immediately  to  subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the  pro. 
hibition  of  all  intercourse  between  their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  covenan  t- 
breaking  Member  of  the  League,  and  the  prevention  of  all  financial,  commercial,  or 
peritonal  intercourse  between  the  nationals  of  the  covennnt-ltreakiug  Member  of  tlie 
t^eague  and  the  nationals  of  any  other  dtate,  whether  a  Member  of  the  League  or  act. 
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It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  in  such  case  to  recommend  to  the  seyeral  Gorero- 

ents  concerned  what  effective  military  or  naral  force  the  Members  of  the  League  shali 
'^rerallycontribnte  to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  to  protect  the  eoveiiants  of  the  League. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree,  further,  that  they  will  mutually  support  one  anotiier 
■^  tbe  flnancial  and  economic  measures  which  are  taken  under  this  Artiele,  in  order  to 
'.nimize  the  loss  and  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  above  measnres,  and  that  they  will 
xitnally  rapport  one  another  in  resisting  any  special  measnres  aimed  at  one  of  their 
r.nber  by  tbe  covenant-breaking  Member  of  the  League,  and  that  thej  will  take  the 
'cesssry  steps  to  afford  passage  through  their  territory  to  the  forces  <^any  of  the 
l^ubera  of  tbe  League  whicli  are  co-operating  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League. 

Any  Member  of  the  League  which  has  violated  any  covenant  of  the  League  may  be  de- 
ared  to  be  no  longer  a  Member  of  the  Leafsue  by  a  vote  of  the  Coundl  concurred  in  1^  the 
V^resentatives  of  all  the  other  Members  of  the  League  represented  thereon. 

Article  XVfL — In  tlie  event  of  a  dispute  between  any  Member  of  the  League  and  a 

"^le  which  is  not  a  Memljer  of  the  Jieague,  or  between  States  not  Members  of  the  League, 

'  State  or  States  not  Members  of  the  League  shall  be  invited  to  accept  the  obligations  of 

-  bersbip  in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  upon  such  conditions  as  thA 

"rjdl  may  deem  just.  If  such  invitation  is  accepted,  the  provisions  of  Articles  XII.  to  XVI. 

asive  shall  be  applied  with  such  modlflcanons  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the 

.'/ncil. 

I'poa  such  invitation  being  given  the  Council  shall  immediately  institute  an  inquiry  into 
"i  circarnstances  of  the  dispute  and  recommend  such  action  as  may  seem  best  and  most 
-r'tul  in  the  circumstances. 

If  a  State  so  invited  shall  refuse  to  accept  the  obligations  of  membership  fn  the  League 
'  the  parposes  of  such  dispute,  and  shall  resort  to  war  against  a  Member  of  the  League, 
t:  provisions  of  Article  XVI.  shall  be  applicable  as  against  the  State  taking  such  action. 

If  both  parties  to  the  dispute  when  so  invited  refuse  to  accept  the  obligations  of  mem- 

mhip  in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  the  Councl  may  take  sneh  mea- 

^  and  make  su^  recommendations  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  will  resnit  in  the 

tiement  of  the  dispute. 

Article  XVIII. — Every  treaty  of  international  engagement  entered  into  hereafter  by 

'•  Member  of  the  L<eague  shall  be  forthwith  registered  with  the  Secretariat  and  ahall  as 

''  u  possible  be  published  by  it.    No  such  treaty  or  intom«tionAl  engagement  i^all  be 

'ling  until  so  registered. 

.  Article  XIX.  — ^The  Assembly  may  from  time  to  time  advise  the  reconsideration  by 
bers  of  the  Leaf^e  of  treaties  which  have  become  inapplicable  and  the  consideration 
'  -tcrnatioaal  conditions  whose  continuance  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world* 

Article  XX. — The  Members  of  the  League  severally  a<;ree  that  this  Covenant  is 
"'^' ted  as  abrogating  all  obligations  or  understandings  inter  ie  which  are  inconsistent 
"■^  the  terms  thereof,  and  soleuinly  undertake  that  they  will  not  hereafter  enter  into  any 
-a^'T-meiits  inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof. 

h  case  any  Member  of  the  League  shall,  before  becoming  a  Member  of  the  League, 
le  undertaken  any  obligations  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Corenant,  it  shall  be 
'  'inty  of  such  Member  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such 
-^ttions. 

Article  XXI. — Nothing  in  this  Covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  afllset  the  ralidity  of 
"■Tnatioaal  engagements  such  as  tre  ities  of  arbitration  or  regional  understandings  Hkb 
^  X unroe  Doetrlne  for  securing  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Article  XXII. — To  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a  consequence  of  the  late 
'irhave  ceased  to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  which  formerly  governed  them 
''  which  are  inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves  under  the 
'•'^tQoaa  conditions  of  the  modem  world,  there  should  be  applied  the  principle  that 

-  well-being  and  development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trnst  of  civilization  and 
^t  securities  for  the  performance  of  this  trust  should  be  embodied  in  this  Covenant. 

Tie  best  uietnod  of  giving  practical  effect  to  this  prinoAple  is  that  the  tut«}age  of 

u  peoples  should  be  entrnsted  to  advanced  nations  who  by  reason  of  their  resources, 
-:  r  experience  or  their  geographical  position,  can  best  undertake  this  responsibility, 

^wiio  are  willing  to  accept  it,  and  that  this  tutelage  should  be  exercised  by  them  as 

^iatories  on  behalf  of  the  League. 

7ae  character  of  tbe  mandate  must  differ  according  to  the  stage  of  the  development 

•lie  people,  the  geographical  situation  of  the  territory,  its  economic  conditions,  and 

■'^'  similar  circuiustences. 

Certain  communities  formerly  belonging  to  the  Turkish  Bmpire  have  reached  a  stage  o/ 

•elopment  where  their  existence  as  indei>endent  nations  can  be  provisionally  recog- 
^d  snbjeet  to  the  rendering  of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a  Mandatory 
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imtil  such  time  m  they  are  able  to  stand  ftlone.    The  wisbes  of  these  eommnnitiM  muat  be 
$,  prinoIp»l  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  Mandatory. 

Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  Central  Africa,  are  at  such  a  stage  that  the  Manda- 
tory must  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  territory  under  conditions  which 
will  guarantee  freedom  of  conscience  or  religion,  subject  only  to  the  maintenanoe  of 
public  order  and  morals,  the  prohibition  of  abuses  such  a«  the  slave  trade,  Uie  arms 
traffic  and  the  liquor  traffic,  and  tlie  prevention  of  the  establishment  of  fortincations  or 
military  and  naval  bases  and  of  military  training  of  the  natives  for  other  than  police 
purposes  and  for  the  defence  of  the  territory,  and  will  also  secure  equal  opportnnities  for 
the  trade  ind  commerce  of  other  Members  of  the  League. 

There  are  territories,  such  as  South- West  Africa  and  certain  of  the  Sontli  Pacifle 
Islands,  which,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  their  population,  or  their  small  siso,  or  their 
remoteness  from  the  centres  of  civilisation,  or  their  geographical  contiguity  to  the 
territory  of  the  Mandatory,  and  other  circumstances,  can  be  best  administered  under 
the  laws  of  the  Mandatory  as  integral  portions  of  its  territory,  subject  to  the  safoguards 
above  mentioned  in  the  interests  of  tbe  indigenous  population. 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  Mandatory  shall  render  to  the  Council  an  annual  report 
in  reference  to  the  territory  committed  to  its  charge. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised  by  the  Mandatory 
shall,  if  not  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  Members  of  the  League,  be  explicitly  defined 
in  each  case  by  the  Council. 

A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  constituted  to  receive  and  examine  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Mandatories  and  to  advise  the  Council  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  mandates. 

APtlcie  XXin.-*6ubiect  to  and  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  international 
conventions  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  sgreed  upon,  the  Members  of  the  League 

(a)  will  endeavour  to  secure  and  maintain  fair  and  humane  conditions  of  labour  for 
men,  women,  and  children  both  in  their  own  countries  and  in  all  countries  to  which 
their  oommeroial  and  Industrial  relations  extend,  and  for  that  purpose  will  eetablt^h 
and  maintain  the  necessary  international  organisations  ; 

(b)  undertake  to  secure  Just  treatment  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  territories  under 
their  control; 

(e)  will  entrust  the  League  tvtth  the  general  supervision  over  tbe  execution  of  agree* 
mdnts  with  regard  to  the  traffic  in  women  and  children,  and  traffic  in  opium  and 
other  dangerous  drugs ; 

(d)  will  entrust  the  League  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  trade  in  arms  and 
ammunition  with  the  countries  in  which  the  control  of  this  traffic  is  necessary  in 
the  common  Interest ; 

(e)  will  make  provision  to  secure  and  maintain  f^edom  of  communications  and  of 
transit  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all  Members  of  the  League, 
tn  this  connexion,  the  special  necessities  of  the  regions  devastated  during  the  war 
of  1914-1918  shall  be  borne  in  mind  ; 

(f)  will  endeavour  to  take  steps  in  matters  of  international  concern  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  disease. 

Article  XXIV. —There  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  League  all  inter- 
national bureaux  already  established  by  general  treaties  if  the  parties  to  such  tnsaties  consent. 
All  such  international  bureaux  and  all  commissions  for  the  regulation  of  matters  of 
international  interest  hereafter  eonstituted  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
League. 

In  all  matters  of  international  interest  which  are  regulated  by  general  conventions  but 
which  are  not  placed  under  the  control  of  international  bureaux  or  commissions,  tbe 
Secretariat  of  the  League  shall,  snk^ect  to  the  consent  of  the  Council,  end  if  desired  by 
the  parties,  collect  and  distribute  all  relevant  information  and  shall  render  any  other 
assistance  which  may  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  Council  may  include  as  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  the  expenses  ox 
any  bureau  or  cemmission  which  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Lesgue. 

Article  XXV.—- The  Members  of  the  League  agree  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
establishment  and  co-operation  of  duly  authorized  volnntsry  national  Red  Cross 
oxganizations  having  as  purposes  the  improvement  of  health,  the  prevention  of  disease, 
and  the  mitigation  of  suffering  throughout  the  world. 

Article  XXVI.— Amendments  to  this  Covenant  will  take  effect  when  ratified  by . 
the  Members  of  the  League  whose  Representatives  compose  the  Council  and  by  a  minority 
of  the  Members  of  the  League  whose  Representatives  compose  the  Assembly. 
)      No  such  amendment  shall  bind  any  Member  of  the  League  whieh  signifies  its  dissent 
Uherefrom,  but  in  that  ease  it  shall  cease  to  be  a  Member  of  the  League. 
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U.S.  OP  Amsbica 
Belgium 

BOUTIA 

Brazil 

British  Empire 
Canada 
Australia 
South  A.rRicA 
New  Zealand 
India 

China 


(2)  Membbrs  of  tuk  Leaouk. 
Signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

Cuba 
Czbcuo-Slovakia 

SCUADOU 

Fbamck 

Grrbce 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Hbdjaz 

Honduras 

Italy 

Japan 


Liberia 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Peru 
Poland 
Portuoal 
Rumania 

Serb-Croat-Slovenit 

State 
Siam 
Uruguat 


Albania 

Argentina 

Austria 

BtTLGARIA 

Chile 
Colombia 
Costa  Rica 


Other  Member*  of  the  League. 

Denmark 

Finland 

Luxemburg 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Pabaouat 


Persia 

Salvador 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Venezuela 


Preeident  of  the  League.^M..  Pichon. 
Seeretarg-General. — Sir  Brie  Drammond. 

(3)  THE  BUDGETS  OF  THB  LEAGUE. 

Firtt  Budget  (May  5,  1919,  to  June  30, 1920).— The  First  Budget  amounted  to  297,0291. 
Seeond  Budget  (July  1,  to  Dec  31,  1920^— This  aiuonnted  to  10,000,000  gold  tvAuea 

nird  JBwi^et  (Calendar  Tear  1921).— This  amounted  to  20,650,000  gold  tnnea  (826,0001.) 
1  etails  of  the  Second  and  Third  Budgets  are  shown  as  follows  :— 


ipital  Accounts. 

Instalment  of  ttie  5,500,000  gold  francs, 
payable  in  five  years  in  six-monthly 
instalments  with  interest,  for  the  pur* 
chase  of  the  Hotel  National,  Geneva, 
ind  purchase  of  ftamiture 

Library 

Printing,  Ac     .        ..... 


iSecomi  Budget  (July  1 
to  DfrC.  81,  19  ."»). 

Gold  francs 


100,000 


'rect  expenses.  J 

"ial Aries,  travelling,  and  liviHg  expenses  ^  1,840,000 

Meeting'of  the  Assembly.                 .  500,000 

Extahliahment  charges,  ite.     .        .       .  ,  350,000 

Office  expenses,  official  Journal,  &C.       .  ,  425,000 


3,276,800 


Third  Budget  (Jan.  1 
to  Dec.  SI,  1921). 

Gold  francs 


1,859,167 
235,000 
298,477 


2,392,644 


4,550,000 
150,000 
325,000 
775,000 


5,800,000 
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Indirect  expenses  (over  vrhich  the  League 

hafe  control). 
Commnnications  and  transit   organisa 

tiou 

Permanent  Court  of  Justice    . 
Financial  and  stAtistical  organisation 
Repatriation  and  prisoners  of  war  . 
Various  commissions  and  orKanisat  ions 

provided  for  in  Articles  23  and  24  of 

the  Covenant 

Other  expenses 


Reserve  Fund  for  Working  Capital  i. 


To  this  amount  must  be  added  for  the 

International  Labour    Bureau,  which  the 

League  has  to  flnanca,   but  over  the 

expenses   of  which  it  has  no  direct 

control  


Grand  Total 


Second  BudKet(July  l, 
to  Dec.  31,  1920). 


Gold  franc  1 


576,000 


1,025,000 


1,760,000 


l,72o.0(J0 


8,250,000 


Third  Budget  (Jan.   1, 
to  Pec.  31,  1921). 


Gold  franca 


10,000,000 


500,000 

1,600,000 

:<60,000 

150,000 


1,000,000 


3,500,000 


2,350,000 


13,550,000 


7,000,000 


20,650,000 


•> 


1  The  fund  of  working  capital  is  considered  necessary  in  view  of  the  inevitable  delay  h 
ip  the  passing  of  votes  of  credit  by  Parliaments. 

The  expenses  of  the  League  are  divided  among  the  members  according  to  the  scale  of 
the  Universal  Postal  Union,  which  divides  tlie  mem  tiers  into  seven  classes  aa  follows  :>- 

I.  — Ten  countries,  each  paylu)?  25  units 250  units. 

(Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Canada,  Amitralia,  South  Africa, 
India,  China,  Poland.) 

II. — One  eountry,  paying  20  units 20 

(Spain.) 

III.— Seven  eountries,  each  paying  15  units  .100 

(BelKium,     Brazil,    Ozecho-Slovakia,    Holland,    Uumania,    Sweden, 
Switzerland.) 

IV.— Four  countries,  each  paying  10  units 40 

(Denmark,  Norway,  Portugal,  Serb-Croat-Sloveiie  State.) 

v.— Five  countries,  each  paying  5  units 25 

(The  Argentine,  Chile,  Colombia,  Greece,  Peru.) 

VI.— Twelve  eountries,  each  paying  3  units 30 

(Bolivia,  Cuba,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  New  Zealand,   Panama,   Paraguay, 
Persia,  Salvador,  Siain,  Uruguay,  Venezuela.) 

VII.— Two  countries,  each  pay. ug  1  unit 2 

(Liberia,  the  Htdjaz.) 


478  units. 


(4)  BOOKS  OP  REKBRESOE  ON  THE  LEA^GUK  OF  NATIONS 

The  Covenant  of  the  Le«gu-  of  Nations  with  a  Commentary  thereon  (Cnul.  151.  Mis- 
cellaneous Papers  No.  S  of  1919).    London,  1019. 

Report  by  the  Secretary-General  to  the  Finit  Assembly  of  the  League  on  the  work  of 
the  Council  [Cmd.  1022].    London,  1920. 

League  of  Nations  Oflicial  Journal.    No.  1.    February,  1920. 

The  League  of  Nations  Treaty  Series   (No.  1,  Sept.  1920).    London.  1920. 

The  League  of  Nations  Starts  :  An  Outline  by  its  Organisers.    London,  192<). 

Adams  (0.  Burton),  The  British  Empire  and  a  League  of  Peace.     New  York,  1919. 

Angell  (Norman),  The  Political  Conditions  of  Allied  Success.     London,  1918. 

Barclay  (Sir  Thoma.<i),  New  Metiiods  of  Adjusting  International  Disputes  and  tlir 
Future.     Jjoudon.  191S. 
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Berry  (T.  T.X  The  Hope  of  the  World.    An  Appreciation  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Scheme.    London,  1919. 

Bryee  (Viscount),  Editor,  The  Leagae  of  Nations.    Oxford,  1918. 

BuUer  (Sir  Geoflfrey),  A  Handbook  to  the  League  of  Nations.    London,  1919. 

Cro9by  (Oscar  T.)»  International  War :  Its  Causes  and  its  Oare.    London,  1919. 

Diekiiuon  (Q.  LowesX  Problems  of  the  Internationa)  Settlement.    London,  1919. 
l>uffgan  (8.  P.X  The  League  of  Nations.    The  Principle  and  the  Practice.    London, 
1920. 

Srgberger  <1L X  The  League  of  Nations  (English  translation).    London,  1919. 

Fayle  (C  Bmest),  The  Fourteenth  Point :  A  Study  of  tho  League  of  Nations.    (The 
Garton  Foundation.)    London,  1919. 

Ftrrero  (O.),  Problems  of  Peace.    From  the  Holy  Alliance  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
New  Tork,  1019. 

f^ried  (Alfred),  Editor,  Der  Vdlkerbund,    Vienna,  1919. 

Oarvin  (J.  L.),  The  Economic  Foundations  of  Peace ;  or,  World-Partnership  as  the 
Truer  Basis  of  the  League  of  Nations.    London,  1919. 

43or«  (Bishop  C),  The  League  of  Nations :  The  Opportunity  of  the  Churches.    London 
1918. 

Hamilton  (Sir  lanX  The  Millennium  ?    London,  1918. 

HovMton  (Herbert  S.X  Blocking  New  Wars.    New  York,  1918. 

Bmdton  (Alfred),  Vers  la  Socidt^  des  Nations.    Buenos  Aires,  1919. 

Jaekaon  (H.  B.),  Editor,  The  League  of  Nations.    New  York,  1919. 

KaUem  (H.  H.X  The  League  of  Nations.    New  York,  1919.— The  Structure  of  Lasting 
Peace.    New  York,  1919. 

Lammaseh  (Heinrich),  Der  Friedensrerband  der  Staaten.    Leipzig,  1919.— Der  Vdlker- 
bund zur  BewflJirung  des  Friedens.    Olten,  1919. 

Xtawrenee  (T.  J.^  The  Society  of  Nations :  Its  Past,  Present,  and  Possible  Future. 
London,  1919. 

Lippmcmn  (Walter),  The  Political  Scene  :  An  Essay  on  the  Victory  of  1918.   New  York, 
1919. 

Mmrburg  (TheodoreX  League  of  Nations :  Its  Principles  Examined.     S  vols.     New 
York,  1919. 

Marriott  (J.   A.    R.),   The   European    O>mmonwealth.     Problems    Historical    and 
Diplomatic.    London,  1918.  • 

Minor  (R.  C.X  A  Republic  of  Nations.    London,  1919. 

OUmnuU  (AlfredX  The  Next  Step :  An  Essay  on  the  Missing  Policeman.  London,  1920. 

Oppenkeim  (L.X  The  League  of  Nations  and  its  Problems.    London,  1918. 

Paiah  (Sir  George),  A  Permanent  League  of  Nations.    London,  1919.— (Editor),  The 
Nations  and  the  League.    London,  1920. 

Pares  (Sir  Bernard),  The  League  of  Nations  and  Other  Questions  of  Peace.    London, 
1919. 

Percy  (Lord  Eustace),  The  Responsibilities  of  the  League.    London,  1919. 

PoUoek  (Sir  F  1  The  League  of  Nations.    London,  1919. 

Power*  (H.  H.).  The  Great  Peace.    London,  1919. 

SeeUe  (GeozxesX  Le  pacta  des  Nations  et  sa  liaison  avec  le  traits  de  paix.    Paris,  1919. 

8wtMte(J.  C),  'The  Lokgue  of  Nations.  '  London,  1919. 

8taUybr€u$  (W.  T.  S.X  A  Society  of  States,  or  Sovereignty,  Independence,  and  Equality 
in  a  lieague  of  Nations.    London,  1918. 

Thierry  (Albert^  Les  Conditions  de  la  Pais.    Paris,  1919. 

Walker  (James)  and  Peire  (M.  D.),  State  Morality  and  the  League  of  Nations. 
London,  1919. 

WdUton  (Sir  Charles),  The  English-Speaking  Brotherhood  and  the  League  of  Nations 
Cambridge,  19S0. 

Wehherg  (Hans),  Die  internationale  Besohr&nkung  der  Rlistungen.    Berlin,  1919. 

Wevl  (Walter  £.),  The  End  of  the  War.    New  York,  1919. 

ForA:  (Elizabeth),  Leagues  ol  Nations  :  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern.  London,  1919 

(5)  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE  ON  RESULTS  OP  THE  WAR. 

Economic  Conditions  in  Central  Europe.  I.  (Miscellaneous  Series,  No.  1,  1920).  Cmd. 
521. 

Economic  Conditions  in  Central  Europe.  II.  With  Map.  (Miscellaneous,  No.  (5,  1920). 
Cmd.  641. 

Currenciett  After  the  War.  A  survey  of  conditions  in  various  countries.  Compiled 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations.  London, 
1920. 

Angtll  (Norman),  The  Peace  Treaty  and  the  Economic  Chaos  of  Europe.    London,  19^ 

Bogart  (Bmest  L.),  Direct  and    Indirect  Costs  of  the  Great  World  War.     New  Yr 
1920.     [No.  24  of  the  *  Preliminary  Economic  Studies  of  the  War.' 
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Buxton  (Charles  Rodea  and  Dorothy  Francea),  The  World  after  the  War.      London, 

1920. 

Ohiiholm  (Archibald),  Labour's  Magna  Charta.  A  Critical  Study  of  the  Labour  Claoaes 
of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  of  the  Draft  Conventions  and  RecommeDdations  of  the  Washington 
International  Labour  Conference.    London,  1921. 

Doting  (C),  Die  BeTrdlkerungsbewegong  im  Weltlcriege  <L  Germany.  11.  AnstriA- 
Hungary).  Copenhagen,  1919.  [Nos.  4  and  5  of  the  Series  '  Bulletin  der  Studiengesell- 
schaft  fflr  soziale  Folgen  des  Krieges.'] 

Haskiru  (C.  H.),  and  Lord  (R.  H.),  Some  Problems  of  the  Peace  Conference.    London, 

1920. 

Keyne*  (J.  H.),  The  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace.    London,  1920. 

Kewbigin  (Marion  J.),  Aftermath.  A  Geographical  Study  of  the  Peace  Terms. 
London,  1920. 

Ogilvie  (P,  M.).  International  Waterways.    New  Yorlc,  1920. 

Seott  (A.  P.),  An  Introduction  to  the  Peace  Treaties.    Chicago,  1920. 

Temptrley  (H.  W.  V.),  The  History  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris.  5  yds.  London, 
1920-21. 

Viuering  (G.),  International  Economic  and  Financial  Problems.     London  1920. 


XIII.— TREATIES. 


I. 


List  op  Trbatibs  or  Peaob,  1919  A  1920. 

The  territorial  and  other  rearrangements  consequent  on  the  various  treaties  of  peace 
have  been  noted  in  the  text  of  the  Stotesman's  Year  Book  under  the  respective  countries. 

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  the  treaties  and  instruments  published  (up  to 
May  1, 1921),  wifh  particulars  as  to  places  and  dates  of  signature,  price,  etc.  In  the  case  o  f 
treaties,  they  are  between  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  the  country  named.    All 
these  publications  are  obtainable  from  H.M.'s  Stationery  Office. 


Country 


Particulars 


Gbuma-n  v. 


(Versailles,  June  2S.  1919). 


(1).  A  large  edition  of  the  Ti-eaty  (costing  2l8.) 
contains  the  complete  English  and  French  text,  with 
the  Protocol  annexed  to  the  Treaty  (No.  4  below),  the 
Agreement  respecting  the  military  occupation  of  the 
territories  of  the  Rhine  (No.  5  belowV  and  also  the 
Treaty  between  France  and  Great  Britain  respecting 
assistance  to  France  in  the  event  of  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion  by  Germany  (No.  7  below).  Contains  maps  and 
signatures  in  facsimile. 

(2).  There  is  also  an  edition  with  the  English 
French,  and  German  texts. 

(S).  A  smaller  edition  (Treaty  Series  No.  4  of  1919. 
Cmd.  158.  Price  48.)  is  also  available,  giving  only  the 
English  text  of  the  Treaty  and  maps.  laentical  in 
pagination  with  No.  1. 

(4),  Protocol  supplementary  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 
(Treaty  Series  No.  6  of  1919.    Crad.  220.  Price  Id.). 

(5X  Agreement  with  regard  to  the  Military  occupa- 
tion of  the  Territories  of  the  Rhine.  (Ti  eaty  Series  No. 
7  of  1919.     Cmd.  222.    Price  Id.) 

(6).  Declaration  of  the  Allied  Governments  in 
regard  to  the  occupation  of  the  Rhine  provinces. 
(Cmd.  240.    Price  Id.) 

(7).  Treaty  respecting  assistance  to  France  in  the 
event  of  unprovoked  aggression  by  Germany.  (Treaty 
Series  No  6  of  1919.    Cmd.  221.  Price  Id.). 

(8).  Index  tx)  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany. 
(Treaty  Series  No.  1  of  1920.    Cmd.  616.  Price  6d.). 

(9).  The  text  of  the  Treaty  in  English,  and  other 
treaty  engagements  signed  at  Versailles  June  28,  1919, 
together  with  Index  to  the  Treaty,  and  reply  of  the 
Allies  to  the  observations  of  the  German  Delegation 
on  the  Conditions  of  Peace.     (Price  2«.  M.) 

(10).  Ordinances  and  Instructions  issued  by  the 
Inter-Allied  Rhineland  High  Commission.  (Cmd.  591. 
Price  Mr.). 
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Conntry 


Austria. 

(St.  Germain,  September  10, 
1920). 


Particulars 


(11).*  Text  in  English.    (Treaty  Series  No.  11  of 
1919.    Cmd.  400.  Price  1«.  64.). 


BuLOAKiA.  (12).  English  Text  with  Map.     (Treaty  Series  No.  6 

I  of  1920.    Cmd.  522.    Price  1«.  6d) 

(Neuilly,  November  27, 1919).  i  (18).  Convention  between    Oxeeee    and    Bulgaria, 

t  arising  out  of  Article  56  of  No.  11  (Cmd.  689.  Price  Id.). 


PoLAinx. 


(Versailles,  June  28,1919.) 


(14).  English  Text  (Treaty  Series  No.  B  of  1919. 
Cmd.  288.    Price  8d.). 


Czkcho-Slovakia. 

(St.  Germain,  September  10, 
1919). 


(15).  English  Text  (Treaty  Series  No.  20  of  1919. 
Cmd.  479.    Price  Id.). 


Suib-Cboat-Si.otekb  State. 

(St.  Germain,  September  10, 
1919.) 


(16).  English  Text  (Treaty  Series  No.  17  of  1919. 
Cmd.  461.    Price  Id.). 

(17).  Declaration  of  Accession  of  the  Serb-Croat- 
Slovene  State  to  the  various  Treaties  affecting 
that  country.  Signed  at  Paris,  December  5,  1919. 
(Treaty  Series  No.  8  of  1920.    Cmd.  688.    Price  Id.). 


RUMAiriA. 

(Paris,  December  9, 1919.) 


HunoABY. 

(Trianon,  June  4,  1920). 


GasKC*. 

(Sevres,  August  10,  1920.) 


(18).  English  Text  (Treaty  Series  No.  6  of  19'20. 
(hnd.  588.    Price  Id.) 


(19).  English  Text  with  Map  (Treaty  Series  No.  10 
of  1920.    Cmd.  896.    Price  2s.). 


(20).  English  Text  (Treaty  Series  No.  13  of  1920. 
Cmd.  960.    Price  Id.). 


Turkey. 

(Sevres,  August  10,  1920.) 


Belgium  and  Ukited  Kingdom. 

(Signed  at  London,  February 
3, 1915.  Ratifications  exchange il 
at  London,  October  90, 1919. 


(21).  English  Text  with  Maps  (Treaty  Series  No.  11 
of  1920.    Cmd.  964.     Price  8«.). 

(22).  Tripartite  Agreement  between  the  British 
Empire,  France  and  Italy  respecting  Anatolia,  with 
Map.  Signed  at  Sevres,  August  10,  1920  (Treaty 
Series  No.  12  of  1920.    Cmd.  968.    Price  9d.). 


(23).  Agreement   respecting    boundaries    in    East 
*Aft-ica,  viz.  Mount  Sorbino  to  the  Congo-Nile  water- 
shed.   Text  in  English  and    French.      With  Maps. 
(Treaty  Series  No.  2  of  1920.    Cmd.  517.    Price  4«  ^ 
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Country 


AllisdakdAssooiateo  Powkrs. 

(St.  Germain,  September  10, 
1919.) 


Particnlars 


(24).  Convention  revising  the  General  Act  of  Berlin, 
February  26,  1885,  and  the  General  Act  and  Declara- 
tion of  Brussels,  July  2,  1890.  Bnglish  and  French 
Texts,  concerning  Freedom  of  Trade  in  the  regions  of 
the  Congo  Basin.  (Treaty  Series  No.  18  of  1919. 
Cmd.  477.    Price  Id.) 

(26).  Convention  relating  to  the  Liquor  Traffic  in 
Africa.     (Treaty  Series    No.   19   of    1919.    Cmd.  478. 


Price  Id.) 

(26).  Convention  for 
arms  and  ammunition. 
Cmd.  414.     Price  Irf.) 


the  Control  of  che  Trade  in 
(Treaty  Series  No.  12  of  1919. 


Umited  Kinqdom  and  Portdqai.. 


(Signed  at  London,    May 
1920.) 


6, 


(27).  Agreement  respecting  the  boundaries  in 
South-East  Africa.  With  Map.  (Treaty  Series  No.  16 
of  1920.    Cmd.  1000.    Price  64.) 


Italy   and    Serb-Croat-Slo- 
▼BNK  State. 
(Rapallo,      November      12, 
1920.) 


(28).  Recognition  by  Great  Britain  of  the  Treatj 
of  Rapallo.  (Treaty  Series  No.  12  of  1921.  Cmd.  1238. 
Price  Id.) 


Mandates. 


(29).  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine.     (Miscellaneoiu 
No.  8  of  1921.     Cmd.  1176.    Price  2d .) 

(30).  Franco-British  Convention  of  December  28, 

1920,  on  certain  points  connected  with  the  Mandates 
for  Syria  and  the  Lebanon,  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia. 
(Miscellaneous  No.  4  of  1921.    Cmd.  1196.    Price  Id.) 

(81).  German  Possessions  in  the  Pacific  South  of 
the  Equator.    (Miscellaneous  No.   5  of  1921.    Cmd. 

1201.  Price  Id.) 

(82).    Nauru.    (Miscellaneous  No.  6  of  1921.  Cmd. 

1202.  Price  Id.). 

(88).  German  Samoa.  (Miscellaneous  No.  7  of  1921. 
Cmd.  1203.    Price  Id.) 

(84).  Bast  Africa  (British).  (Miscellaneous  No.  14  of 

1921.  Cmd.  1284.    Price  Id.) 


II.    Protection  of  Minorities. 

Provision  is  made  in  all  the  treaties  for  the  protection  of  minorities,  in  these  terms : — 
Nationals  who  belong  to  racial,  religions  or  linguistic  minorities  shall  ei\joy  the  same 
treatment  and  security  in  law  and  in  fact  a.s  the  other  nationals.  In  particular  they  shall 
have  an  equal  right  to  establish,  manage  and  control  at  their  own  expense  charitable, 
religious  and  social  institutions,  schools  and  other  educational  establishments,  with  the 
right  to  use  their  own  language  and  to  exercise  their  religion  freely  therein. 


ADDITIONS   AND   CORRECTIONS. 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Mileage  of  principal  railway  line$  (p.  80). — The  following  table  Rhows  In  comparatiTe 
irm  the  mileage  of  the  principal  Britiah.  railways : — 

Partly  ownedl. 

Miles  Miles. 

Great  Western 8,649  -f  126 

L.  and  N.W.  and  Lancashire  and  Torkshire.        2,407  +  207 

Midland     • 1,786  +  878 

N.  Eastern 1,712  +  86 

N.  British 1,276  +  16 

Gt.  Bastem 1,107  +  74 

Gt.  Northern 940  +  — 

L.  AS.  Western 887  +  147 

INDIA. 

PrendenU  of  Legislaturea,  as  provided  for  in  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1910 
if.  115):— 

The  Indiam  Lsqisijltube. 
The  Council  of  State.— Mr.  A.  P.  Mnddiman,  I.C^- 
The  Legislative  Assembly.— Mr.  A,  F.  Whyto. 

ThS  PltOVIMOIAL  LBOISLATURBS. 

Bengal. — Nawab  Syed  Sir  Shamsol  Hnda. 

Mates. — Sir  Ri^a-gopala  Achariyar. 

United  Provinces.— Mr.  Michael  Keane,  I.CS. 

The  Pniijab.— Mr.  M.  S.  D.  Butler,  I.C.& 

The  Central  Provinces.— Rao  Bahadur  R.  N.  Mndholkar. 

Bihar  and  Orissa.— Sir  Walter  Maude,  I.C.8. 

Assam  (temporarily).— Mr.  J.  0.  Arbnthnot, 

Provineial  Oovemmtut  (p.  118). — The  following  is  a  list  of  members  of  the  newly -elected 
Provineiid  L^slatores  w^ho  have  been  chosen  by  their  respective  Governors  to  be 
Xmisters : — 

BengaL — Sir  Snrendranath  Banneiji,  Mr.  Provash  Chandra  Mitter,  C.I.E.,  barrister, 
tad  Nawab  Saiyid  Nawab  All  Chandhri. 

Bombay.— Khan  Bahadur  Shaikh  Ghulam  H.  Hidayatallah,  Mr.  OhuniIf>l  V.  Mehta,  and 
Hr.  R.  P.  Paraqjpye. 

Madras. — Diwan  Bahadur  A.  S.  Beddiyar  Gam,  Diwan  Bahadur  Rayaningar  A vergal , 
•d  Rai  Bahadur  K.  Y.  R.  Reddi  Nayndu  QtxxL 

United  Provinces.— Mr.  C.  Y.  Chintamani  and  Pandit  Jagit  Narain. 

The  Punjab.- Khan  Bahadiir  Main  Fazal-Hussen  and  Lala  Harkishen  Lai. 

Bihar  and  Orissa. — Khan  Bahadur  Saiyid  Muhammad  Fakhr-ud-Din  and  Mr.  Mad- 
bsodan  Das. 

Central  Provinces.— Shankar  Madhao  Ghitnavis,  I.8.O.,  and  Rao  Bafamdor  Narayan  K. 
Xelkar. 

Assaoa. — ^Bai  Bahadur  Ghanasyam  Barosh  and  Khan  Bahador  Syed  Abdul  Mi^id. 

Population  (p.  120).— Census  of  March  16,  1921,  shows  a  population  of  Just  over  819 
millions,  as  compared  with  815,150,000  in  1911«'     . 

Finance,  1921-22  (p.  132).— Bstimatad  expenditare,  129,000,0002.;  against  revenue  on 
•tisting  taxation,  110,500,0002.  Proposals  are  made  for  tnorease  in  customs  (8,170,0002.), 
nilway  charges  (6,500,0001.),  postal  charges  (2,250,0001.),  and  taxes  on  income  (8,250,0001.) ; 
tMal  estimated  yield  of  additional  taxation,  19,170,0001. 

&rop  Betimatet,  1920-21  (p.  188)  :— 

Acres.  Yield. 

Rica      ....         78,028,000  23,088,000  tons. 

Cotton               .       .         21,016,000  3,556,000  bales  (400  lbs.) 

Wheat.       .                       24,945,000  — 

Bngar    ....          2,558,000  2,465,000  tons. 

Sesame                                8,964,000  .     282,000  tons. 

Groundnuts     .                 1,951,000  981,000  tons. 
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Foreign  trader  1920  (p.  148).— Imports  of  foreign  merchandise,  822,707,000{.  (1910, 
186,618,0001.);  exports,  272,606,0002  (1919,287,878,0001.);  re-exports,  19,247,000{.  (1919, 
18,922,000L).    Imports  of  treasure,  60,000, 000<.    Exports  of  treasure,  11,000,000^ 

Burma.— h.  Bill  has  been  Introduced  into  Parliament  to  place  Barma  into  line  with 
the  eight '  Governors'  provinces,'  but  the  minimum  proportion  of  elected  members  of  the 
Legislature  is  to  be  60  per  cent,  instead  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  wholu  Council.  The  total 
strength  will  be  92  (p.  119). 

STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS. 

PopulcUion,  1920,  estimated  at  868,160,  inclusive  of  military  (p.  165). 

Finance^  1920.— Revenue  estimated  at  2,154,0002.  (p.  166). 

FEDERATED    MALAY    STATES. 

Trade,  1920  (p.  173).— Imports,  175,917,000  dollars ;  exports,  282,230,000  dollars  :  re- 
exports, 6,882,000  dollars  (1919, 119,496,000,  272,647,000,  and  7,006,000  dollars  respectively). 

SOUTHERN    RHODESIA. 

MinercU  ProductUm,  1920  (p.  205).— Gold,  552,000  oz.,  8,057,0002.;  silver,  159,000  oz., 
58,0002. ;  diamonds,  218  carats,  1,9182. ;  copper,  8,108  tons,  333,0002. ;  chrome  ore,  60,000 
tons,  245,6002. ;  asbestos,  19,000  tons,  460,0002.  ;  arsenic,  487  tons,  17,0002.  ;  mica,  97  tons 
25,0002.  ;  coal,  578,000  tons. 

Trade,  1020  (p.  205)  (including  specie).— Imports,  5,262,8182.  ;  exports,  5,752,8582. 

NORTHERN    RHODESIA. 
7Vad«,  1920  (including  specie)  (p.  207).  —  Imports,  677,4482. ;  exports,  539,2892. 

UNION    OP    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

Mineral  Production,  1920  (p.  220) :  - 


Gold 
Silver 


Weight 
Pine  02. 


Value 


Diamonds 


Coal 

Copper  . 

Tin 

Other  minerals 


Total  value 


8,158,455 

892,205 

(karats 

2,551,665 

Tons 

11,478,452 

10,874 

2,451 


34,654,922 
224,769 

14,762,956 

4,506,572 
445,007 
446,284 
153,694 

55,194,304 


Trade,  1920  (p.  221).— Imports,  105,927,1072.,  including  apparel,  7,959,9192.  ;  cotton 
maun factiires,  10,512,5912. ;  drugs,  Ac,  1,523,1312.;  food  and  drink,  18,099,1802.;  hard- 
ware, 4,485,5512.  ;  iron  and  steel  mauuCaictures,  4,205,7082. ;  leather  and  leather  goods, 
3,860,7712, ;  machinery,  4,144,9042. ;  vehicles,  4,642,6312. ;  specie,  4,100,0032.  Exports, 
88,682,4842.,  including  hides,  4,238,186  ;  diamonds,  11,597.4512.  ;  gold,  35,547,0792. ;  ostrich 
feathers,  547,8862. ;  wool,  16,988,1082.  T**' 

Skipping,  1920  (p.  223).  -Oversea,  entered,  1,201  vessels  of  4.085,803  tons ;  cleared, 
1,164  of  4,029,675  tons.  Coist^rise,  entered,  2,467  vessels  of  5,557,679  tons  ;  cleared,  2,454 
of  6,608,810  tons. 

SOUTH-WEST    AFRICA. 

The  Commission  appointed  to  study  the  future  govern mmit  of  mandated  South- West 
Africa  in  its  flnal  report  recommends  that  at  first  an  Administrator,  assisted  by  a 
nominated  advisory  council,  should  be  appointed,  and  eventually  this  form  of  government 
should  be  succeeded  without  any  intermediate  stage  by  the  form  of  government  now  pre- 
vailing in  the  four  Provinces  of  the  Union— that  is,  the  population  should  have  full  repre- 
sentation in  the  Provincial  Council  and  in  Parliament.  When  that  stage  is  reached  the 
mandated  area  will  be  administered  as  a  fifth  Province  of  the  Union,  with  a  similar 
system  of  goveroment,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  mandate  (p.  239). 

NIGERIA. 

Northern  ProvinceL^Lieut -Governor,  ColonelJenkins  Colonial  Secretary  of  Barbados 
appointed  March,  1921  <p.  348). 
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GOLD    COAST. 
Mineral  Production,  1919 (p.  249).— Gold,  1,254,2582. ;  manganase  on,  50,7852. 

KGTPT. 

Finanetj  1921-22  (p.  264).— Estimated  revenue,  £ES6,701,000  ;  estimated  expenditure, 
/BS8,682,000. 

Skipping,  1920  (p.  209).— Airivala  at  all  ports,  6,167  steamers  of  17,644,000  net  tons. 
Beoartnrea,  6,151  steamers  of  17,788,000  net  tons,  bailing  vessels  (excluding  sponge  and 
^ng  boats),  entered,  2,010  of  108,000  net  tons  ;  departed,  2,045  of  101,000  net  tons. 

CANADA. 

IvumgratioH,  1920  (p.  286).— Number  of  immigrants,  147,502;  .98,636  by  way  of  the 
ivan  ports  and  48,866  by  way  of  the  United  States.  61,968  settled  in  Ontario,  19,488 
:: Quebec,  18,013  in  Manitoba,  18,648  in  Saskatchewan,  18,484  in  AlberU,  14,186  in  British 

C  .Qtnbia, 

Mineral  Production  in  1920  (p.  294).— Total,  1920,  217,775,080  dollars;   compared  with 
17^6b«,790  dollars  in  1919. 


Metallic 


oz. 
Ions 


Cubalt,  metallic  and  contained  in  oxide,  Ac, 
at  2-50  dollars  per  lb lb 

Copper,  value  at  17  466  cents  per  lb. 

Gold,  at  20-671834  dollars 

In.>o,  pig,  from  Canadian  ore  . 

Iron  ore,  sold  for  export 

Lead,  value  at  8*940  cents  per  lb.    . 

Nickel,  value  at  40  cents  per  lb.     . 

Platinum,  firom  alluvial  sands 

Platinum,  palladium,  Ac,  from  Sudbury 
n.atte 

^.:ver,  value  at  100*90  cents  per  oz. 

Z:lc,  value  at  7*671  cents,  per  lb.    . 


Quantity 


Total 


U). 


oz. 


'I 
lb. 


593,920 

81,155,360 

766,912 

75,869 

7,855 

33,985,974 

61,136,493 

17 

1.922 
12,703,541 
40,166.200 


Value 
Dollars 


1,484,800 
14,166,479 
15,853,478 

2,066.997 
58,476 

3,038,340 

24,454,597 
704 

122,661 

12,908,688 

3,061,140 


77,236,370 


Nou-Metollic 

ietinolite 

A.'Mfnic,  white,  and  in  ore 

ii'-estOB      . 

iitestic     . 

Bvvtes,  manganese  and  talc  . 
-nmite    . 


C^L    .... 

Fcorspar  . 

'^niphite  . 
'-•ri'dstones 
''j|>sam 
Magnesite . 

Magnesium  snlpliate 
Mica  .        .         .         ■ 
Mioeial  water  . 
N'atnral  gas 
'lid  68 


-''troleum.  crude 

Tntes 

V^artz 

•lU   . 

^  'diam  sulphate 

'•"polite    . 


000 


Total 


tons 
>> 
>) 
>} 
It 
11 
i« 
»* 
If 
II 
I" 
II 
II 
>» 
If 


cii.  ft. 
tons 


li 
brls. 
tons 


f  I 
II 
II 
i» 


100 

2,408 

167,781 

2  >,956 

10,500 
16,623,598 

36.856 

11,229 

2,227 

2,319 

429,144 

18,378 
1,855 
2,150 

lfi,961,284 

18,708 

3.900 

196,937 

174,744 

127,995 

210,211 

813 

260 


1,160 
513,675 
18,677,841 
57,601 
131,822 
244,984 
77,826,853 
274,075 
260,446 
173.587 
78,136 
1.876,6y5 
;.12,756 
30,048 
368,297 
24,109 
4,225,887 
144,409 
15,600 
821,545 
751,009 
460,021 
1,547,879 
19,877 
8,000 


102,353,862 
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Besides  the  above,  structural  materials  and  clay  products  to  the  value  of  8,184,848 
dollars  were  produced. 

Summary  of  the  Trade  of  Canada^  1920  (p.  295).— 


— 

luiports 

Exports 

Vegetable  products               .... 

Animal  products 

Fibres  and  textile  products  .... 

Wood,  wood  products,  and  paper 

Iron  and  its  products    .       .               .       . 

Nonferrons  metal  products  .... 

Non-metallic  mineral  products    . 

GhemicaJs  and  allied  products     . 

All  other  commodities  ... 

Dollars 
275,897,527 

77,687,752 
801,427,914 

58,716,884 
255,445,012 

61,459,298 
191,885,040 

39,666,402 

74,785,742 

Dollars 

485,728,778 

220,788,480 

25,209,768 

291,812,296 

84,504,821 

55,858,191 

41,289,726 

21,276,249 

46,204,184 

Total,  1920  . 
„     1919 
„     191S           .        . 

1,886,921,021 
941,018,618 
910,149,140 

1,272,657,442 
1,240.995,606 
1,199,636,468 

Total  value  of  re-exports  in  1920,  80,147,672  dollars,  against  58,884,766  dollarM  in  1910,  and 
44,098,809  dollars  in  1918. 

BRITISH   COLUMBIA. 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Smith  has  been  appointed  President  of  the  Council  and  a  Cabinet 
Minister  (p.  809). 

Fiyreit  Product*  (p.  810.)— Value,  1020,  92,628,000  dolUrs.  (including  21,000,000  doITara 
value  for  pulp). 

ONTARIO. 
Sxpendiiurt  (p.  820).— Estimate  for  year  ending  October  81,  1920, 18,814,000  doUara. 

QUEBEC. 

Dairy   ProdwU,  1920  (p.  824).— Butter,  40,088,000  lbs     22,852,000  dollars.     CbeM«, 
52,442,000  lbs.,  18,856,000  dollars. 

BAHAMAS 
Trade,   920  (p  389).— Imports,  1,087, 716<. 

AUSTRALIA. 
Mineral  Production  and  Reports^  1920  (page  357)  :— 


Copper-^ 

(a)  Bar  copper 

(b)  In  blister  copper 

(c)  In  copper  ore 
Lead— 

(a)  Lead 

(b)  In  lead  bullion 

(c)  In  concentrates 
Zinc 

Zinc  concentrates 
Tin      ...        . 
rig  iron 
Arsenic 


Silvt-r 


Production 
Tons 

Kxports 

Tons 

24,069 

28,612 

2,000 

2,000 

115 

115 

4,077 

60,069 

1,989 

1,798 

4,122 

4,122 

9,665 

5,689. 

52,782 

4,108 

8,015 

344,000 

22,657 

1,202 

582 

oz. 
701.177 


oz. 
841.001 


The  gold  production  in  192u  waa  •Jifc,672  02.,  of  which   lil7,^^-'  oz.  vsere  piouuced  ta 
Western  Australia. 

VIOTOIIIA. 

Trade,  1920  (p.  387).— Iu.j.orts      53,00O,UO<.i/..  Exi-oits,  5v»«,IKpO,u(»0/.  (191       30,IH>{»  KK)'. 
»ua  41,uuO,OOOL;. 
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AtJSTRtA.. 
iVew  MiAxsters  (p.    681X— On  April  7,  1921,   the  two  following  mitiisteM   were  ap 

l-inted: — 
Minister  of  Jugtiee.^Dr.  Rudolf  JRamel*. 
minister  of  JDf/e^ce.— Herr  Vaug^ku, 

Foreign  Trade  in  1919-20  (p.  686).— The  imports  into  Austria  in  the  year  ending  Jnne 
%>,  1920,  amounted  to  4,502,170  metric  tons,  and  the  exports  to  977,060  metric  t  mt*.  Im- 
Vorts  from  Germany  amounted  1,802,670  metric  tons,  or  40  per  cent.  ;  exports  to  Ger- 
Ejiiy  190.320  metric  tons,  or  20  per  «'ent. 

The  followiug  table  shows  particulars  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Austria  for  the  year 
•Ming  June  30,  19-»0:— 


Commodities 


Potatoes  and  other 

regetables    . 
Aaim&l  by-products 
W.iie 

Biilding  wood 
Coal 

Ctiluloid 
Building  stone 
MiLrnesite 
(iraphite  . 
Citton     yam    and 

cotton  goods 
Wyollen   yam    and 

vooUen  fi^oodH 
Silk  and  silk  goods 
R^ady-made  clothing 
Hat-s 
Paper    and      paper 

.'0<»d8     . 

Pi  ibber  goods. 

L-ather  and  leather 
:o<>ds   . 

■-:rner'8  and  skin- 
'.er's  goods  . 

^otfcnwaro   . 

0:ss  and  glassware 

tViient    . 

?9.tery   . 

mi  and  ironware . 
•Petals    and    goods 

made  therefrom  . 
Michines 
t!»-ctrjc     mafhines  | 

and  apparatus 
Vehicles  - 
.'i!«tminciit«   - 
'  bemical   materials 

and  products 
>>Tes,  varnishes  and 

.iedicines     . 
Lterary    and     art 

works  . 
By-products    . 

Total 


1 

'                          Imports 

To  all 

countries 

Metric 
tuns 

Exporl 
To  ( 

bs 

From  all 
countries 

From 

Metric' 
tons 

Germany 
Kronen 

3eruiany 

t 

Metric 
tons 

Metric 
tons 

Kronen 

168,100 

2,191,200 
110 

25,000 

1,613,300 
90 

90,000,000 

3.300,000,000 
90.000,000 

1,050 

11,800 

244,900 

20.000 

56,200 

6.880 

790 

1,6S0 

28.600 

14,100 

27,300 

6,040 

24,000,000 

80,000,' »00 

150,000,000 

21, 000,^^)0 

190,000,000 

25,000,000 

9,220 

240 

160,000,000 

2,810 

300 

100,000.000 

4,210 
670 
210 
730,0001 

90 
200 
20 
48,0001 

137,000,000 

580,000,000 

70,000,000 

15,000,000 

840 
350 
920 
582,000> 

.''0 
30 
5(» 
287,000» 

«7,0O0,0M. 

77.000,00(1 
300,000,001' 
170,000,000 

1       19.730 
590 

3,990 
60 

450,000,000 
46,000,000 

67,300 
780 

2,900 
00 

130,000  00(1 
50,000,000 

G40 

230 

270,000,000 

2,130 

120 

200,000,000 

60 

5.000 

18.500 

27.700 
110,700 

50 
1,500 
1,400 

3,J»00 
19,900 

400,000.000 
280,000,000 

170,000,000 



100,000.000 
1,175,000,000 

170 
15,7.'0 

10,600 

21.200 

157,800 

70 

.     t»50 

10,lX)() 
8,250 
9,400 

680,000,000 
110,000,000 

30,000  000 
120,0O0,00<» 
420,000,000 

ft,630 
1       17,630 

2,670 
10,780 

465,000.000 
1,100,000,000 

15,6S0 
21,200 

560 

830,000,000 
«iO,000,0^)0 

1.280 
750 
630 

830 
810 
490 

1,050,COO,000 

80,000,000 

700,000,000 

4,040 
9,040 
1,410 

160 
5-20 
140 

120.000,00(» 
130,000,0(Mi 
270,000,000 

43.600 

20,000 

300,000,000 

35,320 

13,200 

400,000,000 

'         2.100 

1 

1,500 

900,000,000 

— 

1 

— 

3,600 

1 

3.100 

1,500,000,000 

2,200 
66,000 

70.3,910 

900 
28.700 

164,570 

5'^0,000.000 
25,000.000 

2,631,860 

1,709,610 

13,427,000,000 

r>,4ii>,ooo,ooo 

1  I 

dumber. 
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New  BritiBh  Mini»t«r.—B,  A.  Rennie,  Bsq.,  has  been  appointed 
place  of  George  Kidston  (May,  1921 X 

FRANCE. 

Debt  on  March  1, 1921  (p.  858).— The  internal  debt  utood  at  218,80S 
and  the  external  debt  at  83,241  millions  of  francs  ;  total  on  March  1,  IS, 
francs.      The  foreign  debt  was  made  up  of  50,590  million  francs  of 
million  fk'ancs  of  floating  debt,  and  2,682  million  francs  of  bank  credits. 

GEORGIA 

Soviet  Rule  (pp.  914  and  1,224).— In  May,  1921,  Georgia  was  occupirtdj^ 
the  Soviet  form  of  Government  was  established,  and  the  Conbtitutional 


GERMANY. 
New  OtrmaH  Cabifut  (May  10, 1921^ — A  new  German  Cabinet  was 


J) 


jWSSf 


V 


1921.  as  follows:— 

ChanrfUor.—DT.  Joseph  Wirth  (Centre). 

Viee-ChaneeHor  and  Minister  of  the  Treasury. — Gnstav  Bauer  (Midori 

Minister  of  Foreign  Jjffairs, — Dr.  Friedrich  Bosen. 

Minister  of  the  Interior.— B err  Qradenauer  (Majority  Socialist^ 

Minister  of  Finance.— The  Chancellor. 

Minister  of  Justice. — Hen*  Sehiffer  (Democrat). 

Minister  of  Labour. — Dr.  Hriniirh  Brauns  (Centre). 

Minister  of  Posts. — Johann  6i^«bert«  (Ceiitre). 

Minister  of  Railways. — Wilhelm  Qroenrr. 

Minister  of  Eeonomies.—floheTt  Schmidt  (Majority  Socialist). 

Minister  of  Defence. — Dr.  Otto  0«M{«r  (I >emoo rat). 

Minister  of  Food.— Dr.  Andreas  Hermes  (Centre). 

Minister  of  Reconstruction. — Dr.  Walther  Rathenau. 

Foreign  trade  for  second  and  third  quarters  of  1920. — From  ofHclal  rel 
countries  the  following  dgores  have  been  compiled  showing  the  foreign  ti? 
daring  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1920  compared  with  the  ^aarterly  ~ 
the  'Values  have  b<*en  converted  to  ponnds  sterling  at  approximate  pre-war"* 

—J, 


fX 


Countries. 


Unitad  Kingdom 
Belgium     .   .    . 
France    .... 

Italy    

Japan  

United  States   . 

India 

South  Afrira  .   . 
Canada   .... 


Imports. 


Quarterly 

average 

1913 


£ 

20,108,000 

7,618,000 

10,688,000 

6,127,000 

1,746,000 

9,604.000 

1,798.000 

841,000 

70o,000 


April  to 
June,  1920 


£ 

7,778,000 

7.754,000 

23.574,000 

7,275,000 

167,000 

4,116,000 

42,000 

138,000 

51,000 


July  to 

September, 

1920 


£ 

P,751,0OO 

0,380,000 

33,057,000 

6,469,000 

845,000 

6,798,000 

120,000 

381,000 

82,000 


Quarterly 

average, 

1913 


£ 

10,169,000 

9  404,000 

8,668,000 

3,434,000 

8.<i5,000 

18,S3C,000 

4,542,000 

508,000 

184,000 


Expor 


April 
June,  11 


£ 

6,021, & 

11,777,» 

9,566,04 

1,966,0< 

20,W 

18,S87,0( 

903, 00* 

294,00^ 


5 


1921. 


PORTUGAL, 
Resignation  of  the  Ministry  (p.  1194).— The  Machado    Ministry  resigned^ 


FEDERATION  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


i 


Baiifieaiion  of  7V«afy.— On  January  19,  1921,  there  was  signed  at  San  Jos^ 
a  Treaty  by  Representatives  of  the    Republics  of  Guatemsla,  Salvador,  H(' 
Costa  Rica  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Federal  Republic  of  Centn  ii 
The  Treaty  became  effective  on  April  8,  1921,   when  Guatemala  was  the  tf 
ratify  the  Treaty. 

ERRATA. 

Page  672 :  The  internal  debt  of  Argentina  was  642,791,606  pesos. 
Pace  718 :  Seventh  line  fl'om  the  top :  B/tad  Btaxtlian  I>loyd. 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

The  Biitish  Empire  consists  of : — 

I.  The  United  Kingdom  of  Gbeat  Bbitain  and  Ireland. 

II.  India,   the   Dominions,    Colonies,    Pbotectorates,   and 
Dependencies. 

Eeigning  King  and  Emperor. 

Georg0  y.,  bom  June  3,  1865,  son  of  King  Edward  YII.  and  Queen 
Aieiandja,  eldest  daughter  of  King  Christian  IX.,  of  Denmark  ;  married 
July  6, 1893,  to  Victoria  Mary,  born  May  26,  1867,  daughter  of  the  lata  Duke 
>t  teck  ;  succeeded  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  his  father,  May  6,  1910. 

Living  Children  of  tke  King, 

I.  Edward  Albert,   Prince  of  Wales,    Duke   of   Cornwall,   Duke    of 

Rothesay,  Heir-apparent,  bom  June  28,  1894. 
II.  Prince  Albert  Frederick,  Duke  of  York,  born  December  14,  1895. 
IIL  Princess  Victoria  Alexandra  Alice  Mary,  bom  April  25,  1897. 
IV.  Prince  Henry  William,  bom  March  31,  1900. 
V.  Prince  George  Edward,  born  December  20,  1902. 

Lining  Siittrg  of  the  King, 

1-  Princess  Louise,  Princess  Boyal,  bom  Febmary  20, 1867  ;  married  July  27,  18S9,  lo 
Uic  late  Dake  of  Fife,  who  died  January  29,  1912.  Offspring  :— <1)  Alexandra  Victoria, 
Daebess  of  Fife,  bom  May  17,  1891;  married  October  15, 1913,  to  Prince  Arthur,  son  of 
*Jte  Dake  of  Connangbt.    (2)  Maud  Alexandra,  bom  April  8,  1803. 

II.  PiiBfless  Victoria  Alexandra,  bora  July  6,  18<>8. 

Ill- PriDeeaa  Maud  Charlotte,  bom  NoTember  26,  1S69;  married  July  22,  1890,  to 
^^ks,  Prince  of  Denmark,  now  King  Haakon  VJI.  of  Norway.  Otlspring :— OUt,  Grown 
Fnnee  of  Norway,  bom  July  2,  1903. 

Living  Brother  and  SUtert  of  the  tate  King, 

I.  Princess  Helena,  bom  May  25, 1846 ;  married  July  5,  1866,  to  Prince  Christian  of 
N^ieswig.Holstein  (died  October  28,  1917).  Living  offspring  :~Albert  John,  bora  Feb. 
•^-.  1&G9;  Helena  Tictoria,  bom  May  8,  1870;  Marie  Louise,  bora  Aug.  12,  1872,  married 
:o  Prince  Aribert  of  Anhalt  July  6,  1891 :  the  marriage  was  dissolved  December  13,  1000. 

U.  Frincesa  Xowise,  bom  March  18, 1848;  married  March  21,  1871,  to  John,  Marquis  of 
I'onie,  who  became  Duke  of  Argyll,  April  24, 1900,  and  died  May  2, 1914. 

in.  Prince  Arthur,  Duke  ofConnaoght,  bora  May  1,  1860;  married  March  13,  1879,  to 
Prioectt  Looiae  of  Pmasia,  bom  July  25, 1860 ;  died  March  14, 1917.  Living  offspring :— (1) 
Arthur,  bora  Jan.  13,  1883,  married  Alexandra  Victoria,  Duchess  of  Fife,  October  16, 
''^;  (3)  Patricia,  bom  March  17, 1886,  married  Hon.  Alexander  R.  M.  Ramsay,  D.B.O., 
iLS. 

nr.  Prinoeaa  Beatrice,  bora  April  14, 1857 ;  married  July  23, 1885,  to  Prince  Henry  (died 
Juaaij  20, 1 896),  tUrd  son  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse.  Li  vin  g  offspring :— (1)  Alexander 
^bcit,  bora  Not.  23,  1886,  married  Lady  Irene  Denison ;  (2)  Victoria  Eugenie,  bom  Oct.  24, 
'S87;  maiTied  May  81, 1906,  to  Alfonso  XIIL,  King  of  Spain  ;  (3)  Leopold  Arthur  Louis, 
^IbySl,  1889. 

THe  King's  legal  title  rests  on  the  statute  of  12  and  18  Will.  III.  c.  3,  by 
*Mch  the  succession  to  the  Grown  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  settled 
^  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover  and  the  'heira  of  her  body  being 
^testants.'  By  proclamation  of  May  9, 1910,  under  the  Royal  Titles  Act, 
^^1,  the  title  of  the  King  is  declared  to  be  'George  V.,  bv  the  Grace  of 
(^of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ana  of  the  British 
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Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of  Indi 
fiy  proclamation  of  July  17,  1917,  the  Royal  family  became  known  as  t, 
House  and  Family  of  Windsor. 

By  Letters  Patent  of  November  30,  1917,  the  titles  of  Royal  High.n« 
and  Prince  or  Princesi  are  /f xeept  ^r  axiftlng  titles)  to  bfl  rt itricted  to  t. 
Sovereign's  children,  the  children  of  the  Sovereign's  sons,  and  the  eldc 
living  son  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Regency  Act,  1910  (10  Bdw.  VII.  and  1  Gao.  V.,  ch.  20)  appoints 
Queen  Mary  to  act  as  regent  In  the  event  of  the  demise  of  the  King  and  1: 
succession  by  any  of  his  children  under  the  i^e  of  18  years. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  support  of  the  Royal  household  by  the  settlement  of  the  Oi 
List  soon  after  the  commencemeiit  of  each  reign.  (For  historical  details,  see  Yk^ 
Book  for  1008,  p.  5.)  By  Act  of  10  Ed.  VII.  and  1  Gea  V.  e.  26  (August  3, 1910),  the  Ci^ 
List  4>f  the  King,  after  the  usual  surrender  of  hereditary  revenues,  it  fixed  •t  470,0001. , 
which  110,0001.  IS  at>propriatod  to  the  priry  purse  of  the  King  and  Qu^n,  I26,800r.  t 
salaries  of  the  Royal  household  and  retired  allowances,  198,0001.  for  household  expense 
20,0001.  for  works,  13,2001.  for  alms  and  bounty,  and  8,0001.  remaias  anappnopria1;e 
The  same  Civil  List  Aot  of  1910  also  provides  for  an  anauity  of  70,000i.  to  Queen  Mairj' 
the  event  of  her  surviving  the  King.  Should  the  Prince  of  Wales  marry,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  will  receive  an  annuity  of  10,000<.,  and  should  she  survive  the  Prince  of  Wale 
this  annuity  will  be  raised  to  one  of  30,0001.  Further,  there  is  to  be  paid  to  tarustees  fi 
the  beaeflt  of  tiie  King'b  children  (otlier  than  the  Duke  of  Cora  wall)  an  annval  lam  < 
10,0001.  in  respect  of  each  son  (other  tban  the  Duke  of  CoruwAll)  who  attains  (the  age  of  * 
years,  and  a  further  annual  sum  of  15,0002.  In  respect  of  each  fuch  son  who  marnea,  mn 
an. annuity  of  6,600{.  in  respect  of  each  daughter  wlio  attains  the  age  of  21  or  marriefe.  T) 
First  Counmiasioner  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chanoellor  of  the  SKohequer,  and  the  K£^)er  < 
the  King's  Privy  Purse  are  appointed  the  Eoyal  Trustees  ujidar  thi«  iict.  Queen  Alexandr: 
the  Queen-Mother,  receivee.tlte  annuity  of  70^0002.  provided  by  the  Civil  List  A£t  of  190 
Civil  List  pensions  may  be  granted,  but  are  not  chargeable  on  the  sum  paid  for  tli 
Civil  List.  All  these  payments  ar«  ehai)ged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  into  which  th 
surrendered  hereditary  revenues  are  carried.  The  King  has  paid  to  him  the  revenue9  < 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  payments  made  thereftrom  In  1920  being  4S,000(.  for  H  i 
Majesty's  use. 

On  the  Consolidated  Fund  are  charged  likewise  the  following  sums  allowed  to  membe] 
of  the  royal  family :— 25,0001.  a  yearto  the  Duke  of  Oonnaught ;  6,0001.  to  H.RH.  Helen 
Augusta  Victoria;  6,0001.  to  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Ar^^;  6,O0OL  to  R.R. F? 
Beatrice  Mary  Victoria  Feodore  ;  6»000i.  to  the  Duchess  ef  Albany;  and  6,0001.  toeaefa  < 
the  late  King's  daughters. 

The  Heir  Apparent  has  an  income  from  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  Kft  Cornwall,  th 
payment  in  1920  on  his  accouat  being  lObOOOi. 

SoYoreigns  and  soyereign  rnlers  of  Gnat  Britam,  from  the  union  of  tb 

downs  of  England  and  Scotland  : — 

Date  of 
Accession. 

Hoiist  of  Stuart. 

Janifs  I.                    .                  .  I60S 
Charles  1 1625 

Commonwealth. 


Anne 


ffotise  of  Stuart, 


PaU  ol 
Accessloa« 


Houu  of  SwMvtr, 


.  U02; 


George  I. 

George  II. 

Parliamentary  Executive  .  1649  !  George  III.     . 

Protectorate     .  .  1653  1  George  IV.     . 

ffouse  of  Sluari,  !  William  IV.  . 

Victoria 


.  1727^ 
.  1760 
.  I82W 
.  183i 
.  18S* 


Charles  1 1 1660 

Jamtts  II 1^5 

Hm^'Se  of  Stuart-Ortrnge. 

William  and  Mary    .        .        .  1689 

WUliam  HI 1894  1  George  V 1914' 


Mouse  qf  Scue-Cobiirg  and  Gotha. 
Edward  VJL  .  190L 

H^uM  of  tVimdm',^  ^ 


i  Ohai^a  of  Utie  laada  ^ily  17, 19in    VooMrly  B«we  «f  flaan-CMitis  aiiA  Ootha. 
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THB  UVITBS  KINODOK  OF  ORBAT  BBITAIH  AKD 

IBXLAStD. 
GoBfttitation  and  Oovdmment* 

I.    iHFEKtAIf  AMD  OsmiLAL. 

Hie  supreme  legislative  power  of  the  British  Empire  is  vested  in  Parlia» 
ment.  Parliament  is  summoned  by  the  writ  of  the  sovereign  issued  out  of 
Chancery,  by  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  at  least  twenty  days  previous 
» its  assembling. 

The  annual  session  used  to  extend  from  the  middle  of  Febiniary  to  about 
'J^  middle  of  August,  and  only  occasionally  later,  but  since  1914  the 
rittiDgs  of  Parliament  have  been  interrupted  only  by  coroparatively  short 
mterrals.  Every  session  must  end  with  a  prorogation,  and  all  Bills  whi(^ 
i^Te  not  been  passed  during  the  session  then  lapse.  A  dissolution  may 
occnr  by  the  wOl  of  the  sovereign,  or,  as  is  most  usual,  during  the  recess, 
'  T  proclamation,  or  finally  by  lapse  of  time,  the  statutory  limit  of  the  duration 
01  toy  Parliament  being  nve  vears.  The  life  of  the  last  Parliament,  begin* 
dLgu  November  1910,  should  have  ended  in  January,  1916,  but  was,  owing 
to  the  war,  extended  by  successive  Acts  to  November,  1918,  nearly  eight 
fears'  duration* 

Uoderthe  Parliament  Act,  1911  (1  and  2  Geo.  V,  ch.  IS),  all  Money  Bills 
30  certified  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons),  if  not  passed  by  the 
HoQse  of  Loras  without  amendment,  may  become  law  without  their  con- 
''oiRnce  on  the  royal  assent  being  signified.  Public  BiUs,  other  than 
Xosey  Bills  or  a  Bill  extending  the  maximum  duration  of  Parliament,  if 
passed  hj  the  House  of  Commons  in  three  successive  sessions,  whether  of  the 
ume  Parliament  or  not,  and  rejected  each  time,  or  not  passed,  by  the  House  of 
Loida,  may  become  law  without  their  concurrence  on  the  royal  assent  being 
rigniSed,  provided  that  two  years  have  elapsed  between  the  second  reading 
in  the  first  session  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  third  reading  in  the 
tiiird  session.  AU  Bills  coming  under  this  Act  must  reach  the  House  of  Lords 
It  letst  one  month  before  the  end  of  the  session.  Finally,  the  Parliament 
Act  limited  the  maximum  duration  of  Parliament  to  five  years  instead  of  seven 
,l>ai  the  duration  of  the  last  Parliament  was  bpecially  extended,  as  stated 
iboTe). 

The  present  form  of  Parliament,  as  divided  into  two  Houses  of  Legislature, 
tbe  lords  and  the  Conmions,  dates' from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  peers  who  hold  their  seats — (i)  by 
lierttiitaiy  right  :  (ii)  by  creation  of  the  sovereign  ;  (iii)  by  virtue  of  office — 
Law  Lortfc,  and  Eng^h  archbishops  (2)  and  bishops  (24) ;  (iv)  by  election  for 
life— Irish  peers  (28)  ;  (v)  by  election  for  duration  of  Parliament — Scottish 
peers  (16).  The  full  house  would  consist  of  about  726  membersi  but  the 
roting  strength  (in  January,  1921)  was  about  709. 

The  House  of  Commons  c(»isists  of  members  representing  County, 
Borough,  and  ITniversity  constituencies  in  the  three  Divisions  of  the 
touted  Kingdom.  Ko  one  under  21  years  ot  age  can  be  a  member  of 
PwIiAment.  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  ministers  of  the 
tliOrch  of  Scotland,  and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  are  disqualified  from 
sitttng  as  members ;  Government  contractors,  and  sheriS's,  and  returning 
^ificersfor  the  localities  for  which  they  act,  are  also  among  those  disqualihed. 
5o  Engliflih  or  Scottish  peer  can  be  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
-onrepresentatlTe  Irish  peers  are  eligible.  Under  the  Parliament  (Qualifi- 
ation  of  Women)  Act,  1918,  women  are  also  eligible,  and  the  first  woman 
Q^ember  took  her  seat  in  December,  19l9. 
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In  Augnst,  1911,  by  resolution  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  proviflion  ^ 
first  made  for  the  payment  of  a  salary  of  400Z.  per  year  to  members,  ot 
than  those  already  in  receipt  of  salaries  as  officers  of  the  House,  as  Ministc 
or  as  officers  of  His  Majesty's  household.  Payment  began  as  from  April 
1911.     This  provision  does  not  extend  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Under  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1918,  the  franchise  v 
reyised  and  extended,  several  million  women  and  new  male  ▼ot< 
being  enfranchised.  Male  electors  must  be  of  full  age  (twenty- o 
years),  and  have  resided,  or  occupied  business  premises  of  an  annu 
value  of  not  less  than  ten  pounds,  in  the  same  parliamentaiT  borouj 
or  county,  or  one  contiguous  thereto,  for  six  months  ending  on  tfanuary 
or  July  15  (in  Ireland  the  latter  date  alone  applies)^  A  woman  voter  ma 
be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  local  govern rnc: 
elector  (or,  as  regards  Scotland,  deemed  to  be  so  registered)  in. respect 
the  occupation  of  premises  of  a  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  five  pounds,  • 
of  a  dwelling;  house ;  or  she  must  be  the  wife  of  a  husband  entitled  t 
be  so  registered  :  lodgers  in  unfurnished,  but  not  furnished,  rooms  can  vot« 
if  otherwise  qualified.  There  is  also  a  University  franchise,  to  be  qualifie 
for  which  a  man  must  be  twenty- one  years  of  age,  and  a  woman  thirty  yean 
and  each  must  have  taken  a  degree,  or,  in  the  (rase  of  a  woman,  have  fulfil le 
the  conditions  which  would  entitle  a  man  to  a  degree.  In  Scotland  an 
Ireland  other  scholastic  attainments  are  admitted  as  qualifications.  Male  pei 
sons  who  served  in  the  war  are  entitled  to  be  registered  at  the  age  of  nineteei 
years,  if  otherwise  qualified. 

No  person  may  vote  at  a  general  election  for  more  than  two  constituencies 
for  one  of  which,  in  the  case  of  a  man,  there  must  be  a  residence  qualification 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  a  local  government  qualification,  her  own  o 
her  husband's.     Tlie  second  vote  must  rest  on  a  different  qualification. 

Disqualified  for  registration  are  (among  others)  infants,  peers,  idiots  anc 
lunatics,  aliens,  bankrupts  ;  aod,  for  five  years  after  the  war,  consoientioui 
objectors  who  have  not  fulfilled  certain  conditions  as  to  the  performance  o| 
war  work  or  other  work  of  national  importance.  Receipt  of  poor  relief  oi 
other  alms  no  longer  counts  as  a  disqualification. 

Two  registers  of  electors  must  be  prepared  each  year,  one  in  the  spring, 
and  the  other  in  the  autumn,  except  in  Ireland,  where  only  one  is  required  ; 
and  the  authorised  expenses  are  met  by  local  and  State  funds  in  equal 
parts.  University  registers  may  be  made  up  as  the  governing  bodies  decide, 
and  a  registration  fee  not  exceeding  IZ.  may  be  charged. 

In  university  constituencies  returning  two  or  more  members  the  elections 
must  be  accoraing  to  the  principle  of  proportional  representation,  each 
elector  having  one  transferable  vote.  At  a  general  election  all  polls  must 
be  held  on  the  same  day,  except  in  the  case  of  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
and  of  university  elections.  Provision  is  made  for  absent  electors  to  vote, 
in  certain  cases  by  proxy. 

Under  the  same  Act  the  seats  in  Great  Britain  were  redistributed 
on  the  basis  of  one  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  every  70,000  of  the 
population.  By  a  separate  Act,  redistribution  in  Ireland  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  one  for  every  48,000  of  the  population.  The  total  membership  of  the 
House  of  Commnns  was  thereby  raised  from  670  (as  established  in  18S5)  to  707. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  for  registration  as  parliamentary 
electors  under  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1918,  was  in  1920  about 
21,776,000  (nearly  one-half  of  the  population).  Women  numbered  8,868,000. 
Prior  to  this  Act  the  number  qualified  was  about  8,850,000  (all  males). 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  duration  of  Parliaments  called  since 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  (for  heads  of  the  Administrations  see  p.  10. ) — 
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? 


R«ign 

Parliament 

When  met 

When   dissolved 

Existed 

V. 

M.     I>. 

Victoria  . 

1st 

15   Kov.    1887 

28 

Jnne 

1841 

3 

7      9 

%,                        m                                          9                                           m 

2nd 

19    Aag.    1841 

28 

July 

1847 

5 

11      4 

»•                        •                                           •                                             • 

Srd 

11    Nov    1847 

1 

Jnly 

1852 

4 

7    21 

t«                        •                                          •                                              • 

4th 

4   Not.   1852 

SO 

Mar. 

1857 

4 

4    18 

•  f                       •                                           .                                              • 

5th 

SO   April  1857 

23 

April 

1859 

1 

11     23 

,1                     •                                     m                                       m 

6th 

31    May    1859 

6 

July 

1865 

6 

1      6 

t>                      •                                      -                                         • 

7th 

1    Feb.    1K66 

11 

Nov. 

1868 

2 

9    11 

«• 

8th 

10    Dee.    1868 

26 

Jan. 

1874 

6 

I     16 

>»                      •                                      •                                         • 

9th 

4  Mar.     1874 

25 

Mar. 

1S80 

6 

0    21 

•  »                      "                                      •                                          • 

10th 

29  April  1880 

18 

Nov. 

1885 

5 

6    20 

•f                      •                                     •                                         • 

11th 

12    Jan.    1886 

26 

Jnne 

1886 

0 

5    14 

It                       .                                     • 

12th 

6   Annr.    1886 

28 

Jnne 

1892 

5 

10    28 

•f                      -                                     •                                          • 

18th 

4    Ang.    1892 

8 

Jnly 

1895 

2 

11      4 

11                      • 

14th 

12   Ang.    1895 

25 

Sept. 

1900 

5 

1    18 

•  1                   •                                 m                                    • 

15th 

8   "Dec    1900 

8 

Jan. 

1906 

5 

1       5 

fM^ardVII. 

l8t 

18    Feb.    1906 

10 

Jan. 

1910 

3 

11    24 

•t       •                          • 

Snd 

15    Feb.    1910 

28 

Nov. 

1910 

0 

9    14 

•"'f-rgt  V. 

lat 

31    J«n,    1911 

25 

Nov. 

1918 

7 

9    25 

•f                 •                              •                                  • 

2Qd 

4    ^eb.    1919 

— 

— 

The  executive  goYemment  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  vested  nominally 
^n  the  Crown,  but  practically  in  a  committee  of  Ministers,  called  the 
'  ibinet,  whose  existence  is  dependent  on  the  support  of  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  November,  1918,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  set 
111  in  advisory  Council  of  seven  members  to  advise  on  matters  affecting  Ireland. 

Ad  Aet  to  establish  a  separata  ParUament  in  Ireland  was  passed  in  1914,  but  neyer 
fVRt  into  force.  In  1920  this  was  repealed  and  a  new  Act  passed,  the  GoTernment  of 
Irehitd  Act,  1920,  under  which  two  Parliaments  are  to  be  eRtaollshed,  one  for  "  Northern 
Irtia]ul"(conipTi8ing  the  parliamentary  counties  of  Antrim,  Armagh,  Down,  Permanagli, 
liOcdoDderrv,  and  Tyrone,  and  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Belfast  and  Lot^donderry), 
u4  one  tor  ''Southern  Ireland"  (the  rest  of  the  oonntry).  Each  Parliament  will  consist 
oit;<«Bste  and  a  House  of  Commons,  and  will  have  power  to  legislate  for  their  respective 
vweteept  in  regard  to  (1)  matters  of  Imperial  concern,  and  (2)  certnin  uistters  coticern- 
-a« Irdaad  which  are  temporarily  "reserved"  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  (police,  postal 
*^ee,  Post  Office  and  Trustee  savings  banks,  designs  for  stamps,  registration  of  deeds, 
^•UieBeeord  Office,  land  purchase).  Certain  ftinds  derived  from  Irish  taxation  will  be 
^'Oatei  to  the  two  Irish  Exchequers,  after  deduction  of  (1)  a  cnntribntion  towards 
Ic]f«riat  liabilities  and  expenditure  ftemporarily  fixed  at  £18,000,000  a  year)  and  (2)  the 
o»t  of "  reserved  "  services,  while  the  Parlisroents  are  given  certain  powers  of  independent 
t»ution.  Tlie  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (appointed  for  six  years), 
*Ar.ttii  by  ministers  responsible  to  the  respective  Parliaments.  The  Senate  of  S.  Ireland 
vill  ronsist  of  8  ez-offlcio,  17  nominated,  and  44  elected  perFons;  that  of  N.  Ireland,  of  2 
Q-offido  and  24  elected  persons.  Senators  will  hold  ofBce  for  a  fixed  term  of  years.  The 
Ro'ise  of  (Jommons  of  8.  Ireland  will  consist  of  128  and  that  of  N.  Ireland  of  62  elected 
''6:nbe7s,  and  the  Houses  will  oontinne  for  five  years,  unless  sooner  dissolved.  Money 
BillimDst  originate  in  the  Commons,  and  thepowers  of  the  Senates  with  respect  thereto 
in  limited.  Disagreement  between  the  two  Houses  is  to  be  settled  by  Joint  sittings.  The 
jtulificrtions  for  loeinbership  of  the  Parliaments  aie  similar  to  those  for  membership  of 
'•''»«  Imperial  House  of  Commons.    Ir«>land  will  cnttnne  to  return  46  members  to  the  latter. 

There  is  also  to  be  established  a  "  Council  of  Ireland,"  consisting  of  40  persons  elected 
in  eqaal  nnmuers  by  the  two  Parliaments.  This  Council  will  sdminlster  the  railways  and 
tnhfTies,  Disesses  of  Animals  Acts,  and  any  powers  delecatad  to  it  by  identical  Acts  of  the 
tv (>  I^liaments,  and  it  may  oonsider  any  questions  bearing  on  the  welfsre  of  Ireland  snd 
R^ke  fnn«etions  in  relation  thereto  to  the  two  Parliamenta.  The  latter  may  estahllsh  by 
idtatieal  Acts,  in  lien  of  this  Council,  a  Parliament  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  ronsisting  of 
tvo  Honses,  and  so  bring  about  Irish  Union.  This  Parliament  will  take  over  the  powers 
of  tbe  two  PariianoeDts,  exeept  as  otherwise  provided,  and  will  also  control  certain  of  the 
ifTtreet  tf^mporarily  *'  reserved  "  to  the  Imperisl  Parliament. 

The  Aot  in  to  come  into  force  generally  on  May  8,  1921. 

The  Cabinet,  prior  to  December,  1916,  consisted  of  the  politjoal  chiefs 
of  the  principal  Government  Departments,  and  exceeded  twenty  in  number. 
With  the  formatioii  of  Bir.  Lloyd  George's  GoyemmeDt  at  that  date,  the 
Cabinet  wa%  rednced  to  about  six  in  number.  This  Cabinet  became  known 
>s  the  '  War  Cabiuet, '  and,  aq  occasion  required,  was  expanded  into  an 
'  Imperial  War  Cabinet '  b^  ^ho  inclusion  qf  the  Prime  Ministers,  and  other 
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represeuta^tive  ministers,  of  the  yarioua  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  co; 
stitution  oif  the  '  Imperial  War  Cabinet '  in  1917  may  betaken  as  a  fornM 
recognition  of  the  equality  of  atfttus  between  the  various  responsible  goverx 
ments  of  1{he  Empire.  Continuity  In  the  work  of  this  Cabinet  was  secure 
by  giving  an  July,  1918,  the  Prime  Minister  of  each  Dominion  the  right  I 
nominate  a  Cabinet  Minister,  either  as  a  resident  or  a  visitor  in  London,  t 
represent  ihim  at  the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  held  between  the  planar 
sessions 

Jl  meeting  of  Prime  Ministers  has  been  summoned  for  June,  1921,  to  ac 
on  the  lines  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabijtiet,  to  deal  with  urgent  problenns  c 
commoB  interest 

In  June,  1918,  a  *  Standine  Committee  of  Home  Affairs '  was  fonxie< 
from  among  the  political  heads  of  Departments,  whose  function  was  to  consride 
questions  of  internal  policy  and  such  domestic  questions  as  required  the  co 
operation  of  more  than  one  Department,  or  were  oif  such  importance  that  the} 
would  otherwise  have  called  for  the  consideration  of  the  War  Cabinet.  I  tj 
decisions  were  circulated  to,  and,  whjeu  necessary,  revised  by,  the  War  Cabinet. 

In  October,  1919,  the  *  War  Cabinet'  and  the  Home  Affairs  Committee 
were4iMolved,  and  a  full  Cabinet  of  about  twenty  members  re-constituted. 

Th«  h^d  of  the  Ministry  is  th«  Prime  Minister,  a  position  fitst  constitu- 
tionally reeognired,  and  speoial  precedence  accorded  to  the  holder,  in  1905.  Ko 
saUiy  is  attached  to  the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  as  such,  and  it  is  Usually  held 
in  eoBJunotion  with  some  other  high  office  of  State,  generally  that  of  First  Loid 
of  the  Treasury.  His  colleagues  in  the  Ministry  are  appointed  on  his  recom- 
mendation^ and  he  dispenses  the  greatet  portion  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown. 

The  present  Government  (appointed  January,  1919)  consists  of  the 
following  members : 

(a)Tnz  Cabinet. 

1.  Pritne  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. — Right  Hon*  D. 
Lloyd  Georgey  0.  M. ,  born  1863  ;  M.P.  for  Carnarvon  District  since  1600.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1906-8 ;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  1908-1916; 
Minister  of  Munitions,  1915-1(5 ;  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  July  to 
December,  1916.     Priosent  appointment,  December,  1916. 

2.  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. — Right  Hon. 
Austen  Chamberlain,  born  in  1868;  Postmastor-Geoeral,  1902-8;  (Siancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  1903-5,  and  1919-21 ;  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
1915-17  ;  member  of  War  Cabinet,  1918*19.  Present  appointment,  March, 
1921. 

8.  Lord  President  qf  the  Council — Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  O.H., 
F.R.S.,  born  ISiS ;  Presideiat,  Local  Government  Board,  1885-86;  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  1886-87  ;  Chief  Seoretary  for  Ireland,  1887-91  ;  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  1891-92  and  1895-1905  ;  Prime  Minister,  1902-1905  ; 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1915-16  ;  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affiurs, 
1916-19.     Pnfent  appointment,  October,  1919. 

4.  Chancellor  of  the  Sxehequer. — Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  8.  Some, 
G.B.E.,  K.C.,  bom  1871;  Minister  of  Labour,  1919-20;  President  of 
Board  of  Trade,  1920-21.     Present  appointment,  April,  1921. 

5.  Lord^LimtenafU  of  Irelaiut. — Right  Hon.  Viscount  Fiiz  Alan  of 
Derwent,  G.C.V.O.,  D.S.O.,  bom  1856.    Present  appointment,  April,  1921. 

6.  (aliter)  Chief  Seoretary  for  Ireland. — Col.  Right  Hon.  Sir  Hamar 
Oreenwood,  Bart.,  K.C.,  bom  1870.  Present  appointment,  April,  1920. 

6.  Lord  Ohan^oellor. — Right  Hon.  Lord  Birkenhead,  born  1872  ;  Solicitor- 
General  and  Attorney-General,  1915.  Present  apnointment,  Januarv,  1919. 
'j\  7.  Secretary  cfStatefor  the  Home  Beparhnent.—Kight  B.OTi.  EdTtBxi  Shortt, 
K.C.,  bora  1862 ;  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1018.  Present  appointment, 
January,  1919.     "  '^ 
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6.  SeenUmry  ^  SicUe  for  Mmigtt  JJj^ir^—Hi^t  Has.  Sftri  Cfun&n  of 
Kedleston,  K.t>.,  O.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  bornl85§;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  May,  1915, 
10  December,  1916 ;     Lord    Presid^iit  of  the   CotiBcU,    1916^19.      Present 
ippomtmeBt,  Octcft>er,  1919^ 

9.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Chleni^.^Bighi  Hon.  Winstoa  S. 
'."hurrhill,  born  1874  ;  President,  Board  of  Trade,  1908-10  ;  Home  Sectetary, 
1910-11 ;  Fim  Lord  of  tin  Admiralty,  1911-16 ;  OhaaceUor  of  Duehy  of 
UfiCtfter  1915-17  ;  Minister  of  Munitions,  1917--19  ;  deoretary  for  War  and 
Air.  1919-21.     Present  appointment,  February,  1921. 

10.  Secrelarif  of  State  for  ^rapr.— Sight  Hon.  Sir  L.  WortMngton-E-oanSj 
3&rt.,bom  1868.  Minister  without  portfolio,  1920-21.  Present  appoiMt- 
sent,  Febraary,  1921. 

11.  Secretary  of  State  for  /Tufwi.— Right  Hon.  E.  S.  Montagu,  bom  1879  ; 
HiaisUr  of  Muniticms,  1916.     Present  appointment  since  1917. 

12.  JHrst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. — Right  Hon.  Lord  Lte  oi  Fareham, 
G.B.E,  K.C.B.,  born  1868.  Minister  of  Agrictdture,  1919-21.  Present 
ippointment,  February,  1921. 

18.  SegrOaryfcr  ScaHund.-^RigYit  Hon.  Robert  ifwnr^),  K.C.,  bom  1868  ; 
Lord  Advocate,  1918-16.     Present  appointment  since  1916. 

U.  President  of  the  Board  of  2'ra«^«.— Right  Hon.  Stanley  Bahitoin, 
b'mi  1867.     Preaent  appointment,  April,  1921. 

15.  MiniMer  of  He aUK^— 'Right  Hon.  Sir  Alfred i/onrf,  Bart., bora  1868. 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  1916-21.     Present  appointment,  April,  1921. 

16.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fuheriee.* — Right  Hon.  Sir  A.  Griffith- 
Bi>f -aweny  bom  1866.     Present  appointment,  February,  1921. 

17.  PrtsideiU  of  the  B&ard  of  EduccUion. — Right  Hon.  Herbert  A.  L- 
^Wr,  bom   1865.     Present  appointment  since  1916. 

18.  MvMster  of  LfObowr. — Hight  Hon.  T.  J.  Mtwivotrnvara^  LL.D.,  born 
1881.    Present  appointment,  March,  1920. 

W.  MiwiHer  of  Transport  ^-^Viight  Hon.  Sir  Eric  Cftmpbell  Geddes, 
''.C.R,  O.B.E.,  bom  1876  ;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1917-19.  Present 
tppobtment,  September,  1919. 

20.  Attorney 'General. — Right  Hon.  Sir  Gordon  ffenxiri,  K.C.,  born 
1870;  Solicitor-General,  1916-19.     Present  appointment  January,  1919. 

ih— Minister  without  Por(/V^Oi-^Right  Hon.  Christopher  Addison^ 
ILD.,  bom  1869  ;  Minister  of  Munitions,  1916-17 ;  Minister  in  Charge  of 
Secosstmctiou,  1917—19;  Minister  of  Health,  1019-21.  Present  appoint* 
nieat,  April,  1921. 

(fi)  Other  Ministsrs. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Air, — Capt,  the  Right  Hon.  F.  E.  Giust, 
C.B.E.,D.S.O.,  bora  1876. 

Minister  of  Pensions. — Right  Hon,  J.  I.  Macpherson,  K.C.,  born  1880. 

Chaaeellar  of  (^  Duchy  of  Zflwiccw^er.— Right  Hon.  Viscount  Petlf 
G.B.E.,  bom  1867. 

Director  of  Overseas  Trade  Departvient, — Major  Sir  P.  Lloyd- Oreame, 
i.B.E.,  M.C. 

First  Gommissioner  qf  ff^orka, — Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Crawford  and 
Balearres^  bora  1871. 

'  Tbe  Ministry  of  Health  was  established  for  England  and  Wales  in  June,  1919, 
3sdff  thb  Miniatzy  of  Health  Act,  1919,  and  replaced  or  absorbed  the  Local  Governmont 
Boird sad  the  Kational  Health  Inanronce  Commissions.  In  Ireland,  the  Chief  Secretary 
taeoacs  Mlniater  of  Bealtb,  and  acts  with  the  advice  and  assistaoee  of  an  '  Irish  Public 
HattkCoQiieU.*  ^  correaponding  Board  of  Health  was  astabliahed  ia  Scotland  in  ^ane, 
'nd.Tmdtr  the  Scottish  Board  of  Health  Act.  1919. 

*Tbe  Boafd  Was  converted  into  a  Ministry  under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
ririiai«s  Aet,  1910.    The  Miaiatry  eoveva  only  Etigland  and  Wales. 

*Tha  MiaSfttvy  •£  Traasport  is  a  haw  departtufttt  fltahl(aha(l  in  September,  19)», 
94m  ftf  IfiB^tx^  of  Traas^rt  Act,  ^9;9, 
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SolieUor-General-^  SirE.  M.  Pollock,  E.B.E.,  E.C.,  born  1861. 

Posimaster-G^eneral. — Right  Hon.  F.  6.  Ktllaway,  bom  1870. 

Paymaster-General. — Sir  J.  Tudor-  Walters,  born  1866. 

Lord  AdvoccUe. — Right  Hon.  T.  B.  Morrison,  K.C.,  bom  1868. 

SolicitoT'General for  ScotlaT^d, — Lieut. -Col.  C.  D.  Murray,  K.C.,  CM. 
bom  1866. 

Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  James  H.  M.  Campbell,  Bt.,K 

AUomey-Generalfor  Ireland. — Right  Hon.  Denis S.  Henry,  K.  C.  ,boni  1 8 

Solicitor-General  „         ,,        — D.  M.    Wilson,  K.C.»  born  1862. 

Vice-President  Department  of  Agriculture. — Right  Hon.  H.  T.   Biitrt 

born  1860. 

A  Mines  Department  was  set  up  in  the  Board  of  Trade  in  December,  1920,  under 
M  ining  Industry  Act. 

Heads  of  the  Administrations  of  Great  Britain  since  1846  (L=Liben 
C  =  Conservative). 


Heads  of  Dates  of 

Administrations  Appointment 

Lord  John  Russell  (L)  July  6,  1846 
Earl  of  Derby  (0)  Feb.  27,  1852 

Earl  of  Aberdeen  (Coalition), 

Dec.  28,  1852 
ViscountPalmer8ton(L)Feb.  10,  1855 
Earl  of  Derby  (C)  Feb.  25,  1858 

Viscount  Palmerston  (L)  June  18,  1859 
Earl  Russell  (L),  Nov.  6,  1865 

Earl  of  Derby  (C),  July  6,  1866 

Benjamin  Disraeli  (C),  Feb.  27,  1868 
W.  E.  Gladstone  (L),  Dec.  9,  1868 
Benjamin  Disraeli  (C),  Feb.  21,  1874 
W.  E.  Gladstone  (L),  April  28,    1880 


Heads  of  Dates  of 

Administrations  Appointment 

Marquis  of  Salisbury  (C),  June  24,  18 
W.  E.  Gladstone  (L),  Feb.  6,  18 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  (C),  Aug.  3,  18 
W.  E.  Gladstone  (L),  August  18,  18 
Earl  of  Rosebery  (L),  March  3,  18 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  (C),  June  26,  1 8 
A.  J.  Balfour  (C),  July  14,  191 

Sir  H.  Campbell- 

Bannerman  (I^),  Dec.  5,  19< 

H.  H.  Asquith  (L),  April  8,  19* 
H.  H.  Asquith  (Coalition), 

May  25.         19] 
D.Lloyd  George(Coalition),Dec.  7, 1 9i 


The  state  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  end  of  1020  was  as  follows  i 
Coalition  Members:  Unionists,  326;  Liberals,  133;  National  Democratic  Party,  12;  tot 
Coalition,  471.  Non-Goalition  members :  Labour,  65 ;  Unionists,  23 ;  Irish  Unionists,  21 
Liberals,  84 ;  Sinn  Feiners,  73 ;  Irish  Nationalists,  7 ;  others,  9  :  total  Non-Coalition,  23 

n.  Local  Goternment. 

England  and  Wales. — In  each  county  the  Crown  is  represented  by  H.^ 
Lieutenant  for  the  county,  who  is  generally  also  cuMos  roiulorum,  or  keep« 
of  the  records.  The  recommendation  of  persons  for  appointment  by  the  Lor 
Chancellor  as  justices  of  the  peace  rests  with  the  Lieutenants,  hx 
local  advisory  committees  are  set  up,  as  and  when  required,  to  advii 
the  Lieutenants  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  these  appointments.  Th 
Lieutenants  are  the  presidents  of  the  County  Associations  forme 
under  the  Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces  Act,  1907,  and  their  dutic 
as  such  relate  to  the  organisation,  equipping  and  maintenance  of  th 
Territorial  Forces.  Otherwise  their  duties  are  almost  nominal.  Ther 
is  also  a  sheriff,  who  represents  the  executive  of  the  Crown,  an  under-sheriff,  i 
clerk  of  the  peace,  coroners,  who  are  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Count] 
Councils,  and  other  officers.  The  licensing  of  persons  to  sell  intoxicatinj 
liquors,  and  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law — except  that  which  deal 
with  some  of  the  graver  offences — are  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates. 

For  the  purposes  of  local  government  England  and  Wales  are  divided  int< 
sixty-two  administrative  counties,  including  the  county  of  London,  differ 
ing  in  area  from  the  old  geographical  counties,  which,  exceptt  for  historical 
purposes,  do  not  now  exist.  The  new  counties  are  administered  by  th( 
)n9tices  and  by  a  popularly-elected  Council,  called  a  County  Council,  wh< 
o-opt  a  prefcrib^d  number  of  aldernien,  either  from  their  own  body  or  fron 
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ootmle  it  Aldermen  are  elected  for  six  years,  half  of  them  retiring  ereiy 
^uid  jear.  A  councillor  is  elected  for  three  jeais.  Women  are  eligible. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Connty  Conncils  includes  all  the  administrative 
irofk  formerly  performed  by  the  justices  and  many  new  powers  con- 
fined by  recent  Acts  of  Parliament,  th^i  principal  items  being  the 
makmg  of  connty  and  police  rates;  leyying  of  duties  on  licences  for 
nniiges,  armorial  bearings,  guns,  dogs,  killing  and  dealing  in  game  ;  borrow- 
•s*  of  money  ;  licensing  of  houses  for  music  and  dancing,  and  of  racecourses ; 
lomtenance  aud  management  of  pauper  lunatic  asylums ;  maintenance  of  re- 
isBstoiy  and  industrial  schools ;  management  of  bridges  and  main  roads  ; 
xfolatlon  of  fees  of  inspectors,  analysts,  and  other  officers ;  coroner's  salary, 
fm,  and  district ;  Parliamentary  polling  districts  and  registration  ;  contagious 
diseases  of  aniTnAlH  ;  allotments,  weights  and  measures,  sale  of  food  and  drugs. 
Fnder  Acts  of  1902,  1908,and  1918  the  County  Councils  are  also  the  local  edu- 
atioQ  authorities,  and  other  recent  acts  haye  in  minor  matters  extended  their 
jmisdiction.  The  control  of  the  county  police  is  vested  in  a  standing  joint 
eonunittee  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  magistrates  and  members  of  the 
Connty  Council.  The  London  Metropolitan  police  are,  however,  under  the 
eontrol  of  the  Home  Secretary. 

Tlie  administrative  counties,  with  the  exception  of  the  County  of  London, 
iR  sobdirided  into  *  County  INstricts '  which  are  either  '  Urban  '  or  '  Rural,' 
u  the  case  may  be.  Generally  speaking,  an  urban  district  comprises  a  town 
sr  I  snail  area  more  or  less  densely  populated,  and  a  rural  district  takes  in 
WToal  oomitry  parishes.  Women  may  be  elected  to  these  District  Councils. 
The  District  ConncOs  administer  the  Public  Health  and  Highway  Acts, 
»d  also  exercise  powers  under  the  Housing  Acts.  Urban  District  Councils 
BtiT  also  take  over  main  roads  from  the  County  Councils;  provide 
boiiil  grounds,  allotments,  baths  and  washhouses,  libraries,  open  spaces, 
nosams,  isolation  hospitals,  kc.  ;  exercise  powers  under  Provisional 
Orjen  or  Private  Acts  for  gasworks,  tramways,  electric  light  and  power 
«i>ria,  kc  Any  urban  district  with  20,000  inhabitants  may  also  be  a 
local  education  authority.  The  Rural  District  Councils  may  also  pro- 
nde  allotments,  cemeteries,  kc,  ;  make  arrangements  for  an  adequate 
^er  supply;  and  exercise  any  *  Urban  powers'  conferred  on  them  by  the 
Loeal  Government  Board. 

In  every  civil  parish  in  a  *  rural  district '  there  is  a  Parish  Meeting, 
tt  vhieh  every  parochial  elector  may  attend  and  vote.  In  such  parishes 
of  orer  300  inhabitants  there  is  in  addition  a  Parish  Council.  Women  are 
eligible  for  election.  Parishes  of  less  than  800  inhabitants  may  have  Parish 
CooneOs  if  authorised  by  the  County  Council.  To  these  Parish  Councils 
liare  been  transferred  all  the  civil  powers  of  the  old  Vestries,  including 
tb  election  of  overseers,  and  in  addition  very  considerable  powers  over 
(Wities,  allotments,  and  other  public  matters.  Where  there  is  no  Parish 
CoancO  some  of  these  powers,  including  the  appointment  of  the  overseers, 
ue  exercised  by  the  Parish  Meeting.  Urban  District  Councils  can,  by 
petitioning  the  Local  Government  Board — which  is  the  supreme  Local 
fiOTemment  authority — obtain  part  or  all  of  the  powers  of  a  Parish  Council. 
Only  Parish  Meetings  may  have  power  to  adopt  the  Public  Libraries  Acts, 
tlie  Baths  and  Washhouses  Acts,  tne  Lighting  and  Watching  Acts,  the  Burials 
Acta,  and  the  Public  Improvements  Acts. 

The  main  central  authority  in  London,  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  is 
^e  County  Council,  created  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888.  It  has 
n&siderable  powers  in  regard  to  public  health,  housing,  bridges  aud  ferries, 
asylnms,  street  improvements,  parks,  main  drainage,  fire  brigade,  sanitary 
'^Dtroi,  education,  and  numerous  other  matters.  It  is  also  the  tramway 
iQtbority  for  the  county.     The  City  Corporation  have  powers  respecting 
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sanitBtioB,  polioev  bridges^  jmtiec,  kc.y  in  the  Oitj  of  Lmidon.  Loo^i 
otML-jpiaeB  toe  utcient  etty  with  An  area  of  one  tqnare  mJlt,  and  an  area 
118  s<)tiafe  ooileB  beyond  the  dtj,  which  ia  divided  hito  28  metiofwlrtiit 
hmoufftMt  imdev  the  Londoti  Oeyemment  Act,  1899»  each  with  a  may^c 
alderzBieny  aad  councUlort  (woniAn  aire  eligible).  The  Councils  hare  pow^e 
in  r^ard  to  public  heaihh^  higfawayB,  ratings  hoosingi  education,  &cs^^  but  thi 
are  not  borentghs  in  the  statutory  sense  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom.  T?I 
Coiiiii.ty  Ootmcil  has  certain  powers  of  control  OTer  them*  It  sanctions  loan. 
approres  the  construetion  of  sewers  and  the  carrying  out  of  local  improrvmeoLt: 
and  has  considerable  pnblie  health  dudes  in  coonection  with  the  borov^phs. 

in  all  the  great  townsy  local  business  is  administered  by  a  nmnicip^ 
CoTpomtion,  which  derives  its  authority  from  charters  granted  by  the  Qro^v^i 
as  modified  by  the  Great  Municipal  Corporations  Aot  of  1887,  and  the  Act  4 
1882.  There  are  three  kinds  of  borougns,  county  boroughs,  qnirter  aeasid 
boroughs,  and  small  borongha  of  speoal  and  generally  ancient  jilrudiction 
The  County  Boroughs  are  outside  the  jurisdiotion  of  the  County  Oonncll^ 
but  in  other  Municipal  Boroughs  these  Councils  have  certain  powera  am 
duties.  A  municipal  Corporation  consists  of  the  mayor,  aldermen^  ani 
burgesses,  and  acts  through  a  Council  elected  by  the  burgessee-^practicalii 
by  tiis  latepayen.  The  councillors  serve  for  three  years  (women  are  eligible) 
one*  third  retiring  annually  ;  the  aJdermen  are  elected  by  the  Oouncu,  aii< 
the  mayor,  who  serves  for  one  year,  also  bv  the  Council.  A  mnnicipa 
Corporatjjm  has  {xractically  all  the  powers  ox  an  urban  district  council,  and 
in  some  cases  municipal  boroughs  have  a  separate  commission  of  the  peac< 
and  maintain  their  own  police  force.  As  to  Poor  Law  and  Bducatiozl 
administration,  dee  'Pauperism'  and  'Instruction.' 

SootUiTid. -^By  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894,  aLocalQoverzii 
raent  Board  for  Scotland  was  constituted.     It  consists  of  the  Secretary  ioi 
Scotland  as  President,  the  SoUcitor^General  of  Scotland,  the  Undersecretary 
for  Scotland,  and  three  other  members  nominated  by  the  Crown«     The  Loca] 
Qovemment  Act  whioh  was  passed  for  Scotland  in  1889  followed  in  its  main 
outlines  the  English  Act  of  the  prchrious  year<     The  powers  of  local  administra^ 
tion  in  counties  formerly  exercised  by  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  and  Road 
Trustees  were  either  wholly  or  in  part  transferred  to  the  new  Counoiis,  which 
took  over  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  1890.     The  Aot  of  1894  provided 
that  a  Pariah  Council  should  be  established  in  every  parish  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Patoohial  Boards  and  to  exercise  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  Pariah 
Councils  in  England.    Mmiicipal  bodies  exist  in  the  towns  of  Scotland,  as 
in  thdse  of   England,    with    bailiea  and    provosts   instead    of  aldermen 
and  mayors*    There  are    in  Scotland  five  Kinds    of    burghs — (1)  Burghs 
of  barony ;    (2)   Burghs    of   regality    (no    practical     distinction   between 
these  two) ;  the  councils  of  these  two  classes  of  burghs  ceased  to  exist  in 
1893  by  statutory  enactment  ;  (8)  Boyal  Burghs,   representatives  of  which 
meet  together  annually  in  a  collective  corporate  cfaaraoter,  as  the  '  Convention 
of  RoyiU  Burghs,'  for  the  transaction  of  business ;  (4)  Parliamentary  Burets, 
which  possess  statutory  constitutions  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Royal 
Buvghs  ;  (6)  Police  Burghs,  oonetitnted  nnder  general  or  local  Police  Aots, 
in  Whi^di  the  local  auUioiity    is  the    Police  Commissioners.      These  two 
latter  burghs,  by  Aets  passed  in  1879  and  1896,  are  enabled  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  convention. 

Ireland. -^^-TYiB  principal  county  authotity  fot  local  government  used  to 
be  the  erand  jury,  appointed  under  the  Act  6  k  7  WiU.  lY.  c.  116 ;  but 
by  the  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act,  1898,  provision  was  made  for  the 
establishment  of  popularly  elected  Councils  for  counties  and  rural  districts. 
Under  the   Local    Government  (Ireland)  Aot,    191^,   the  coueiUors  are 
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elected  for  three  yean,  on  the  system  of  the  siagfe  traiurfmUe  vote. 
The  CoQQcil  of  each  conntj  and  rnral  district,  immediately  after  any 
theoBial  election^  may  choose  additional  members  to  hold  office  till 
*M  next  tiieniual  election.  The  administrative  business  formerly  man- 
aged by  the  grand  j  Hides  and  presentment  sessions  has  been  transferred 
to  these  Conscils.  The  Act  of  1808  gave  them  the  assessment  and  collection 
^  the  rates,  ezeept  la  urban  areas,  the  maintenance  in  part  of  asylums  and 
ifiroiarieB,  and  tae  appointment  of  Coroners.  They  have  functions  s^so  in 
npect  of  many  o^er  Boasters,  such  as  technical  instruction,  schoc^  littend- 
uee  and  medical  inspection  of  school  children,  regulation  of  motor  car  traffic, 
^r.ection  of  licence  duty  on  mechanically-propelled  vehicles,  treatment  of 
asibcreiiiosiB  aad  TaBereal  diseaee,  and  the  alteration  of  Farliainentary  Polling 
Districts  and  Places.  The  general  business  relating  to  public  health  and 
labourers'  cottages,  formerly  vested  in  the  Board  of  Guardians,  now  devolves 
nn  the  Rural  District  Council.  The  administration  of  the  poor  relief  Acts 
IS  exennsed  by  Boards  of  Guardians.  Each  Board  comprises  the  councillors 
of  each  rural  district  in  the  union,  together  with  specially  elected  cepre- 
sentatives  of  each  urban  district  in  the  union.  The  cities  of  Dublin,  Belfast, 
Cork,  Limerick,  Londonderry,  and  Waterford  are  county  boroughs,  and 
*.'i<ry,  together  with  five  other  corporate  boroughs,  have  a  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  ooancaUois,  whose  powers  are  regulated  bv  3  4c  4  Vict.  c.  108.  The 
oriinaiy  sffairs  of  the  borough,  such  as  lightyig,  paving,  and  cleansing, 
are  administered  by  the  Council,  which  has  power  to  levy  rates  &t 
these  purposes.  The  County  Boroughs,  Corporate  Boroughs,  and  other 
pcpolonB  centres  are  Urban  Districts,  and  their  Councils  are  the  local 
aathorities  for  the  purposes  of  the  Public  Health,  Local  Government 
au'l  Housing  Acts.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  form  of  incorporation, 
the  Urban  District  Council,  and  not  the  town  itself,  is  the  body 
'orporate.  In  a  few  small  towns,  the  local  affairs  are  administered  by  a 
Wjof  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Towns  Improvement  Act,  I85i, 
who  have  powers  to  discnarge  certain  municipal  functions,  and  are  em- 
powered to  leyy  rates  to  defray  the  cost  of  administration.  Towns  must  have 
1,500  iahitbitABte  to  «iULUethe«i  to^htain  uonicipAl  i^vemmewt  under  this 
At,  and  any  such  town  may  he  eomatituted  a«  Urban  District 

Under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1898  and  the  Local  Authorities 
'Ireland)  (Qualification  of  Women)  Act,  1911,  women  are  eligible  for  election 
u  members  of  all  local  government  elected  bodies  in  Ireland,  in  the  same 
manner  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  men. 

Area  and  Fopnlation. 

I.  Pkoorbss  akd  Present  Condition. 
Thepofmlation  vbs  thus  distvibvted  at  the  census,  taken  April  2,  1911 1-^ 


DiTisions 

Axes  in 
■q.  miles 

Males 

Females 

Total 
Population  on 

April  2, 1011 

Ba^d  (ineltidingHonmouth- 

«toe) 

«),8r4 

16,421,208 

17,628,992 

84,045,290 

Wales 

7,466 

1,024,810 

1,800,892 

2,026,202 

ScoOMid 

30,405 

2,308,839 

J8,452,06(^ 

4,760,904 

IxeUad    .        .        .       .       « 

S2,S«d 

2,192,048 

2,198,171 

4,390,219 

IsleoflUa       .... 

227 

28,987 

28,079 

62,016 

ChuuMl  Ifllanda 

75 

46,229 

50,670 

90,809 

Anj  u4  Kwry  abroad . 

121,663 

1*5,729 

28,868,869 

145,729 

Total     .... 

22,162,890 

45,516,259 
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Population  at  each  of  the  four  prenoos  decennial  censuses : — 


Divisions 

England  . 
Wales 
Scotland  . 
Ireland    . 
Isle  of  Man 
Channel  Islands 
Army,   Navy,  and  Mer-\ 
chant  Seamen  abroad/ 


1871 


1881 


1891 


1901 


,21,495,131  24,613,926  27,489,228  ! 30, 81 3, 04 

'  1,217,135  ;  1,360,513  !  1,513,297  '  1,714,8C 

3,360,018     3,785,573     4,025,647  |  4,472,10 

5,412,377  I  5,174,836  '  4,704,750     4,458,77 

54,042'        53,558'        55,608  54,75 

90,596'        87,702  92,234  95,61 


216,080  !      215,374 


224,211 


367,73 


Total,  United  Kingdom,  &c.  :31,845.879  ,35,241,482  ,38,104,975  41,976,82 


Decennial  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  ( - )  per  cent. 


— 

1871 

18-4 
9-5 
97 

-67 

8-8 

1881 

14-5 

11-8 

11-2 

-4-4 

10-8 

1891 

117 

117 

7-8 

-91 

8-2 

1901 

121 

13-3 

11-1 

-5-2 

9-9 

1011 

Enffland . 
Wf3es     . 
Scotland . 
Ireland    . 

Total  U.K. 

10-5 

181 

6-5 

-1-5 

91 

Isle  of  Man     . 
Jersey     . 
Guernsey,  &c. 

3-0 

1-8 

-3-9 

-0-9 

-7-4 

3-S 

3*8 
4  0 
7-0 

-1-5 

-3-6 

141 

-6-0 

-1-3 

4-6 

Proportion  per  cent,  of  the  population  living  in  the  various  divisions  o\ 
the  United  Kingdom,  &c.,  from  1861  to  1911 : — 


Divisions 

1861 
64-6 

1871 

1881 
69*8 

1891 
72-2 

1901 
73-4 

19U 

England 

Wales  .        .        .        . 

67-5 

74-8 

'     3-8 

8-8 

3-8 

3-8 

41 

4-4 

Scotland 

'  10-4 

10-6 

10-6 

107 

107 

10-6 

Ireland . 

19-8 

17-0 

14-6 

12-5 

10-6 

97 

Isle  of  Man  . 

•2 

•2 

•2 

1 

1 

1 

Channel  Islands    . 

•8 

•8 

•3 

•2 

•2 

•2 

Army,  Navy,  and  Mercl 

»nt} 

'9 

'6 

7 

•6 

*fi 

•3» 

Seamen  abroad 

1 

1 

1  Army  and  Navy  abroad. 

In  1911,  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  100,292  persons  3  years  of  age  and  upwards,  or 
7*9  per  cent  of  the  total  popolation,  were  able  to  speak  Welsh  only,  and  787,074,  or  825 
per  cent.,  able  to  speak  Weuh  and  English.  In  Scotland,  18,400  persons  8  years  of  sf;0 
and  apwards,  or  0*4  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  could  speak  Gaelic  only,  and 
183,998,  or  8*9  por  cent.,  eould  speak  Gaelic  and  English.  In  Ireland,  16,873,  or  0*89  per 
cent,  of  Uie  population,  could  apeak  Irish  only,  and  565,573  or  12*9  per  cent.,  could 
speak  Irish  and  English. 
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The  ago  distribatioii  of  tho  popuUtioii  of  the  n]dt6d 
vu  as  foSowB : — 


om  im  1911 


Numbera  in  thouaands 

United  Kingdom! 

Age-groiip 

England 

and  Wslea 

Scotland 

Ireland 

—  -.^ 

538 

486 

Malea 

Females 

Total 

Under 

5 

3,854 

2,481               2,404 

4,835 

i ind  under 

10 

8,607 

514 

438 

2,838               2,829 

4,662 

'•«   „       „ 

16 

3,500 

490 

427 

2,220               2,211 

4,431 

i5    II         M 

20 

3,837 

462 

423 

2,110               2,126 

4,236 

f^     n           „ 

25 

3,176 

420 

376 

1,902               2,082 

3,984 

^     11           „ 

35 

5,957 

741 

636 

8,500               8,860 

7,356 

25    „        ., 

45 

4,845 

601 

536 

2^900               8,093 

6,002 

*'    11        II 

55 

3,628 

447 

394 

2,114               2,272 

4,386 

^    ». 

65 

2,298 

296 

283 

1,367               1,521 

2,888 

•^    1.        i> 

70 

807 

104 

146 

484                  578 

1,062 

•0   »       11 

76 

654 

80 

168 

845                  461 

806 

'•'   It       ft 

86 

454 

63 

111 

262                  869 

631 

^  and  npwarc 

Is 

* 

64 

10 

16 

84                    57 

91 

IMal     . 

86,071 

4,761 

4,390            22,017             23,353 

45,870 

1  Including  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands. 

Estimated  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  divisions  (exclu- 
siveof  inny,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen  abroad)  at  the  end  of  June: — 


Tev               Bngland 
mime)         and  Wales 

1 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total  of 
United  Kingdom 

1914    1    36,960,684 

1917  ;    33,711,000  1 

1918  '    38,474,700  1 

1919  36,800,000 
19202  1     37,609,600 

1 

4,747,167 
4,854,738 
4,886,274 
4,894,077 
4,864,396 

4,381,398 
4,380,000 
4,399,000 
4,462,000 
4,470,000 

46,089,249 
42,279,100  1 
42,041,700  * 
46,156,077 
46,943,996 

I  Estimated  civilian  population. 


^  FroTisional  figures. 


1.   England  and  Wales. 
The  census  population  of  England  and  Wales  1801  to  1911  :— 


Data  of 
bmaeiatlon 

Population 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile 

Date  of 
Enumeration 

Population 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile 

1801  . 

1811  . 
1821  . 
1831  . 
1841  . 
1851  . 

8,892,536 
10,164,256 
12,000,236 
18,896,797 
15,914,148 
17,927,609 

152 
174 
206 
238 
273 
307 

1861  . 
1871  . 
1881  . 
1891  . 
1901  . 
1911 . 

20,066,224 
22,712,266 
25,974,439 
29,002,525 
32,527,843 
36,070,492 

344 
389 

445 
497 
558 
618 

Popolatioii  of  England  and  Wales  and  of  the  Administrative  Counties 
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and'Co«iit3F  BofooghsiiL  IdOl  and  1911.  (For  aireas  of  administratiYe  counti 

etc.,  see  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1916,  p.  17.) 


Area  in 

Stotute 
Acres,  1911 

Census  Population 

1 

Bstiina 
Poi»al 
tiou  0 

Adznin 
trativ 

Countii 

(Land  and 

Administra- 

Inland 

Counties, 

including 

tive 

WaterX 

County  Boruu^ 

Counties 

lk>untie.s, 
including 

only 

County 

in  191 

Boroughs 

1901 

1911 

1911 

Kmot^hp. 

Bedfordfihir^.    . 

302,942 

171,707 

194,588 

194,588 

206, 8f) 

Berkshire  .... 

403,834 

269,069 

280,794 

198,101 

18©,2« 

finekinghamshire 

479,860 

197,046 

219,551 

219,551 

227,22 

Cambridgeahire 

315,168 

120,264 

128,322 

128,322 

181,47 

Isle  of  Ely     . 

238,073 

64,495 

69,752 

69,752 

71,21 

Oheshire    .... 

656,370 

895.941 

954,779 

676,275 

625,971 

Cornwall  . 

868,167 

322,334 

328,098 

328,098 

3ib,58 

Cumberland 

973,086 

266,983 

265,746 

266,746 

214,59* 

Perbyabire 

650,369 

599,694 

683,428 

660,013 

571,20^ 

Devonsbirc 

1,671,364 

662,196 

699,703 

457,331 

40K,U71 

Dorsetshire 

625,612 

202,063 

223,266 

228,266 

217,11.* 

Durham    .... 

649.244 

1,187,474 

1,369,860 

929,214 

027,?>7i 

filssez 

979,532 

1,083,998 

1,350,681 

1,061,861 

886,78.] 

flXottceBterahirs 

805,794 

708,439 

78^,007 

3?9,014 

5^2,36«j 

Herefordshire   . 

538,924 

114,125 

114,2159 

114,269 

110,7«!J 

Hertfordshire   . 

404,528 

253,423 

311,284 

311,284 

826,2«:i 

Huntingdonshire 

238,985 

54,125 

55,577 

56,677 

63,871 

Kept         .... 

9r6,ft66 

961.189 

11,046,691 

1,030,965 

1,0»8,#1« 

Lancashire        , 

1,061,615 

4,378,293 

4.767,832 

1,720,485 

1,782,066 

Leicestershire  . 

532,779 

437,490 

476,568 

249,331 

261,830 

Lincolnshire— 

The  parU  of  Holland    . 

268.992 

77,6J0 

82,849 

82,849 

86,277 

The  parta  of  Kesteven  . 

465,878 

103,962 

111,824 

111,324 

114,207 

The  parts  of  Liudsey     . 

970,423 

318,450 

369,787 

237,843 

247,497 

London     .... 

74.816 

4,536,267 

4,521,686 

4,521,685 

4,540,O6*J 

Middlesex .... 

14fi,701 

792.47t; 

1,126,465 

1,126,465 

1,280,271 

Monmouthshire 

349,552 

298.076 

395,710 

312,028 

370,D3O 

Norfolk     .... 

1,815,064 

476.653 

499,116 

321,783 

808,859 

NorthamptosBhire    . 

586,148 

294,506 

303,797 

213,733 

216,162 

9oke  of  Peterborough  . 

58,464 

41,122 

44,718 

44,718 

ibfi02. 

Nforthttmberland 

1,291,515 

603,119 

696,893 

371,474 

398,397 

Nottinghamshire 

640,123 

514,459 

604,098 

344,194 

381,607 

Oxfordshire 

,       479,220 

179,062 

189,484 

136,436 

130,250 

Butlandshire    . 

97,273 

19,709 

20,346 

20,346 

17,5^6 

Shropshire 

861,800 

239,788 

246,307 

246,307 

240,4$l 

Somersetshire  . 

1,082,490 

434,950 

458,025 

388,862 

878,158 

Southampton   . 

968,947 

717,164 

862,393 

438,666 

417,282 

Isle  of  Wight 

94,145 

82,418 

88,186 

88,186 

83,165 

Staffordshire 

741,318 

l,183,i*98 

1,279,649 

«70.380 

7«2,806 

Boffolk,  Bast    . 

557,.S.'i3 

255,800 

277.155 

208,223 

200,623 

Suffolk*  West    . 

390,916 

117,553 

116,905 

116,906 

110,329 

Surrey      ..             .       . 

401,829 

653,661 

846,678 

676,027 

716,140 

Sussex,  Eaat 

530,570 

450,979 

487,070 

242,146 

237,160 

Sussex,  West    . 

401,839 

151,276 

176.308 

176,808 

174.025 

Warwickshiie    . 

605.275 

1,083,069 

1,247,418 

800,867 

886,091 

Westmorland    . 

505,330 

64,499 

63,675 

63,575 

^»482 

Wiltshire    .        .        .       . 

864,101 

271,31)4 

286,822 

286,822 

280,341 
294,196 

Worcestershire . 

458,362 

363,490 

387,688 

288,627 

TQrk0hire,Baat  Riding     . 

750,214 

385,007 

482,759 

154,768 

l»),OI0 

Toriuhire,  North  iUding . 

Yorkshire,  West  mding  . 

1,362,285 

377,588 

419,646 

8l4,n9 

297,412 

1,773,529 

2,761,321 

8,045,377 

1,684,880 

1,4PC,160 

T«taki    -       -       - 

M,560,B66 

89,818/)48 

84<046,200 

28,188,479 

84,1W,S81 
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Area  In 

Statute 

Aeres,1911 

(Land  and 

Inland 

Water). 

Counties, 

including 

County 
Boroughs 

Census  Population 

Oounties,  Including 
County  Boroughs 

Admini- 

strative 

Counties 

only. 

1911 

BsUmatcd 

Population 

of  Admini- 

strati  YA 

1901 

1911 

CoDnties 
in  1919 

Wales 

S^  .       . 
cedtnoekshire. 
Criigaosbire    . 
sjnasibensinre 
vnuTonshire 
^rabigtehire    . 

5xTwi5Mj«hipe 
^inonethshiie . 
V«atf!D!oeryshire 
Peabnfteihiie . 

176,630 
469,281 
443,189 
588,472 
365,986 
426,084 
163,025 
518,865 
422,372 
610,110 
393,003 
301,165 

50,606 

54,213 

61,078 

135,328 

125,649 

131,582 

81,485 

859,981 

48,8o2 

54,901 

87,694 

28,281 

50,938 

59,287 

59,879 

160,406 

125,043 

144,783 

92,705 

1,120,910 

45,566 

53,146 

89,960 

22,590 

50,928 

59,287 

59,879 

160.406 

125,043 

144.7e8 

92,705 

742.998 

4bJ>6b 

53,146 

89,960 

22,590 

49,577 

57,447 

58,2-J9 

176,825 

IlH,494 

147.667 

99,005 

829,116 

41,440 

50,822 

8<»,874 

21,752 

Total  Wales  (12  Oounties) 

4,778,182 

1,714,800 

2,025,202 

1,647,290 

1,788,308 

Ksglaod  and 

Wales 

37,337,587 

32,527,843 

36,070,492 

24,835,769 

25,877,539 

The  area  and  population  of  the  County  Boroughs,  and  more  important 
'ia  Boroughs,  are  given  in  the  following  table.  The  County  Boroughs  are 
^igaUed  by  the  letters  C.  B. 


iiftton-iuHler-Lyne  . 
Jwidey  (C.B.) 
5«ro»-in-Fttmea»  (O.B. 
gjJKty«f(aB.). 

S^fldMsd  (C.B.)    .' 
ftmiaghmin,  aty  of  (G.B 
S«kbani  (C.B.)     . 
SSiekpool  (C.B.) 

a^t«(c.a)  . 

B«iUe(C.B.)    . 
woemoutli(C.B.) 
J»«UBni,Citrof(C.B.) 
Bngliton  (CB.) 
?«ol,City  of  (GB.) 
^«y(C.B.). 
^*non-iipon-Trent  (C.B. 

^(ca)     . 

'■«hndge 

^«tert)nry,Cityof  <C.B 
^*lale(C.B.)  . 

<^tmbam 
?««ter,Citiof(C,B.) 

^^okclleld 

cw«bj,caty  of  (CB.) 


) 


) 


Area  in 

Statute 

Acres,  1911 


3,427 
1,345 
2,885 

11,023 
5,152 
2,238 
3,848 

43,601 
7,418 
3,601 

15,279 
1,947 
6,742 

22,881 
2,586 

17,4«0 
4.619 
4,2o3 
5,925 
5,467 
3,975 
4,488 
4,356 
4,726 
2,862 
2,643 

11,883 
1,147 


Census  Population 


1901 


43,122 

43,890 

41.086 

57,586 

65,956 

85,144 

110,915 

759,063 

129,216 

47,848 

168.215 

60,285 

59,762 

279,767 

123,478 

839,042 

97,850 

50,386 

58,544 

50,453 

24,899 

87,067 
49,489 
38,809 
82,885 
38,873 
169,978 


1911 


I    Estimated 
Population 
!  1919 


46,029 
46,172 
50,614 
63,770 
69,178 
39,188 
180,794 
840,202 
138,052 
58,871 
180,861 
69,876 
78,674 
288,458 
131,237 
357,048 
106,765 
48.266 
59,040 
55,812 
24,620 
52,225 
42,250 
48,942 
39,028 
87,406 
43,462 
106,849 


45,470 
46,519 
58,885 
76,607 
68,668 
41,686 
154,226 
897,616 
181,246 
70,671 
184,868 
80,172 
86,078 
294,504 
187,981 
876,812 
106,217 
49,670 
66,610 
60,261 
28,186 
67.660 
40,088 
46,868 
42,464 
89,848 
48,084 
187,656 
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• 

1 

Areas  in 

Census  Population 

Estimat 

1      SUtute 
Acres,  1911 

Popnlsiti 

1901 

1911 

i»io 

EvQLkVD—eontinued 

Crewe 

2,184 

42,074 

44,900 

47,64 

Croydon  (C.B  ) 

9.012 

188,895 

169.551 

191,«>2 

Darlington  (C.B.)    . 

8,056 

44,511 

.'>6,t)8l 

66,72 

Darwen 

5.960 

88,212 

40.332 

89.25 

Derby  (C.B.)    .        .        .        . 

5.272 

114,848 

128,410 

129,09 

Dewsbury  (C.B.) 

6,720 

51,246 

58,351 

55,17 

Doncaster         .... 

1,695 

28,082 

80,516 

63,74 

Dover 

1,948 

42,672 

48,645 

40,92 

Dudley  (C.B )   . 

8,546 

48,788 

51,079 

56.27« 

Sastboume  (C.B.)    . 

6,472 

48,574 

52,542 

60,44; 

Bast  Ham  (C.B) 

8,824 

96,008 

133,487 

160,47; 

Eecles 

2,057 

84,369 

41,944 

44,17; 

Exeter,  City  of  (C.B.) 

8.166 

47,185 

48,664 

tH,47. 

Gateshead  (C.B.)     . 

8,182 

109,888 

116,917 

128,631 

Gillingham       .        .        .        . 

4,988 

42,746 

52,252 

46,31- 

Gloucester,  City  of  (C.B.) 

2,818 

47,955 

50,085 

52,181 

Great  Yarmouth  (C.B.)    . 

8,598 

51,810 

55,905 

66,29] 

Grimsby  (C.B.) 

2.868 

63,138 

74,659 

82,10< 

Halifax  (C.B.)  .        .        .        . 

13,988 

104,044 

101,553 

106.<iS< 

Hastings  (C.B.) 

4,495 

65,528 

61,145 

60,07£ 

Hove 

1,621 

.%,585 

42,178 

46,69C 

Huddersfleld  (C.B.) 

11,859 

95,047 

107,821 

116,981 

Ipswich  (C.B.) 

8.112 

66.680 

78,982 

81.264 

Keighley 

3,002 

41,564 

48,487 

40,7 1.*! 

Kingston-upon-Hul],    City   of 

(C.B.) 

9,042 

240,259 

277,991 

291,327 

Lancaster 

8,506 

40,829 

41,410 

88,S2fi 

Leeds,  City  of  (C.B.) 

21,598 

428,968 

445.550 

448,801 

Leicester,  City  of  (C.B.) 

8,582 

211,579 

227,222 

245,903 

Leigh 

6,859 

40.001 

44  108 

46,8M 

Lincoln,  City  of  (C.B.)    . 
Liverpool,  City  of  (C.B.) 

8,755 

48,784 

57;  285 

63,10^ 

16,642 

704,134 

746,421 

804,S8a 
6b,76i 

Luton 

3,182 

86,404 

40.078 

Manchester,  City  of  (C.B.) 

21,045 

644,878 

714,888 

771,971 

Middlesbrough  (C.B.) 

2,6S5 

91,802 

104,767 

182.444| 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  City  of 

1 

(C.R) 

8,452 

247,028 

266,608 

286,5711 

Newport    (Monmouth)  (C.B.) 

4.^04 

67,270 

88,601 

90,89t 
92,65i 

Northampton  (C.B.) 

8,469 

87,021 

90.064 

Norwich,  City  of  (C.B.)    . 

7,896 

113,022 

121,478 

124,0!>7 

Nottingham,  City  of  (C.  B. ) 

10,985 

280,743 

259,004 

268,814 

Oldham  (C.B  )  . 

4,736 

137,246 

147,488 

14a.40« 

Oxford,  City  of  (C.B.) 

4,719 

40,330 

53.048 

60,071 

Plymouth  (C.B.) 
Portsmouth  (C,B.)   . 

5.719 

— 

207,456 

189.561 

6,100 

188,928 

231,141 

234,221 

Preston  (C.B.) . 

3.971 

112,989 

117,088 

122,101 

Reading  (C.B.) 

0,106 

80,823 

87,693 

Oo.lTi 

Rochdale  (C.B.) 

6.446 

83,114 

91.428 

98,S0i 

Rotherham  (C.  B.)    . 

fi.OOl 

54,340 

62,483 

7l.9li 

St.  Helens  (C.B.) 

7,284 

84,410 

96,551 

106,00i 

8alford(CB.)   .        .        .        . 

5,202 

220,957 

281,357 

235,6fii 

Sheffield,  City  of  (C.B.)    . 

24,353 

410,898 

459,916 

498,451 

Smethwick(C.B.)    . 

1,929 

54,589 

70,694 

75,1a 

(Southampton  (C.B.) 
Southend-on  8ea(C.B.)    . 

4,604 

104,824 

119,012 

131.2a 

7,082 

— 

70.676 

87..^3i 

9,426 

68,594 

69,648 

78,oa 

South  Shields  (C.B.) 

2,899 

100,858 

108,647 

116,1^ 

Stockport  (C.B.) 

5,488 

92,882 

108,682 

iao,8«| 

Stockton-on-Tees 

2,985 

51,478 

52,154 

63.2S 

249,291 

atoke-on-Trent  (G.B.) 

11,142 

214,712 

284,584 
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Areas  in 

Census  Population 

Estimated 

1 

Statute 

Population 

Acres,  1911 

1901 

1911 

1919 

EMcuufD— continued. 

9iaKieri>ad(a&>    . 

8,357 

146,077 

161,169 

115,498 

bviadoD 

4,265 

45,006 

50,751 

5.1,677 

Tyiamonfb  (C.B.)    . 

4,372 

51,366 

58,816 

60,426 

Tiiefleld,  City  of  (C.B.) 

4.060 

48,256 

61,511 

.M,260 

TiBaaey  (C.B.) 

.^,340 

53,579 

78,504 

99,403 

Wliend 

3.420 

31,602 

41,461 

45,510 

f»Jsall  (C.B.)  .... 

1           7,483 

86,430 

92,116 

96,591 

^imDiJton(C.B.)     . 

3.067 

64,242 

72,166 

78,078 

Wert  Bromwich  (C.B.)    . 

5,859 

65,175 

68,332 

72,814 

"^«rtHani(C.B.) 

4,6S8 

267,358 

289,030 

299,975 

Vest  Hartlepool  (C.B.)    . 

2,684 

62.627 

68,923 

68,247 

^vgin(C.B.)     .         .         .        . 

5,083 

82.428 

89,152 

91,028 

TmWedon       .... 

8,221 

41,652 

54,966 

62,283 

WoVerbampton  (C.B.) 

3,525 

94,187 

95,328 

102,607 

▼ortwta-.CitTof  (C.B.) 

8,185 

46,624 

47,982 

49,336 

rork,Cityof(C.B.) 

3,730 

77,914 

82,282 

77,639 

Wal.es 

C«nBl!,Citfof(C.B.) 

6,373 

164,333 

182,259 

212,962 

Merthyr Tydfil  (C.B.)       . 

17,761 

69,228 

80,990 

74,025 

^nisea(aR) 

6,202 

94,637 

114,663 

167,516 

The  number  of  married  persons  in  1911  was  13,126,070  (6,495,786  males 
^(i  6,630,284  females),  and  widowed  1,980,615  (615,811  males  and  1,364,804 

leasles). 

The  number  of  buildings  used  or  intended  as  dwellings  in  England  and 
Viiei  in  1911  was:  inhabited,  7,141,781;  uninhabited,  408,652;  being 
^t,38,l78.  In  1901,  the  numbers  were :  6,260,852,  448,932,  and  61,909 
^spectively.  75,604  inhabited  blocks  of  flats  (comprising  253,243  separate 
^:s)  were  enumerated  in  1911.  The  average  number  of  persons  per  inhabited 
'ailding  was  5 '05  in  1911,  against  5*20  in  1901.  Buildings  not  ufcd  as 
filings  in  1911  included  49,970  places  of  worship,  10,633  government 
udmonicipa]  bnildings,  and  3,050  theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement. 

Assmning  that  the  population  of  urban  sanitary  districts  is  urban,  and  the 
popQJation  outside  such  districts  rural,  the  following  table  shows  the  distribu- 
"^311  of  the  urban  and  rural  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1901  and  1911 , 
iieir  percentage  of  increase  during  the  decennium,  and  percentage  of  popu- 
itioD  living  in  the  different  classes  of  towns  : — 


Population  of  Districts 

No.  of 

Aggregate  population 

Percentage 

of 

Increase 

PercontApe 
of  Popula- 
tion in  1911 

Districts 

1901 

1911 

9,147,488 
4,646,594 
3,656.927 
4,622.484 
8,256,011 
2,643,788 
889,694 

""'^M  tad  npwsrds 

^.ooo-so,ooo     . 

4000-100,000 
»,0(»-  50,000      . 
19.000-  SO.OOO 

3,W-  10,000 
.3aff3,000     . 

12 
32 
63 
148 
231 
458 
303 

8,859,683 
3,981,499 
3,046,692 
3,932,829 
2,787,848 
2,373,186 
370.386 

3*8 
14-2 
10-8 
17-6 
16-8 
11-4 

6-2 

25 
13 

10 

13 
9 

7 

1 

TotdUrban 
Bond 

1,187 
657 

25,351,118 
7,176,728 

28,162.986 
7,907,656 

Il-l 
10-2 

78 
22 

T^WFopolatioai 

—       !  82,627,848 

86,070,493 

10-9 

ICO 

0  t 
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The  mnnicipal  and  parliamentary  City  of  London,  coinciding  with  tl 
registration  City  of  London,  has  an  area  of  675  acres,  and  in  1901  had 
night  population  of  26,928,  and  in  1911,  19,657.  A  day  census  of  tl 
City  of  London,  taken  on  April  25,  1911,  gave  a  population  of  864,061.  Tl 
previous  day  census,  taken  in  1891,  gave  a  total  of  801,384.  The  registratio 
County  of  London  (the  London  for  purposes  of  the  c3onsuB,  the  registratio 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  for  poor  law  pui  poses),  ooincidin 
with  the  administrative  county,  has  an  area  of  74,816  acres,  and  nearl 
coincides  with  the  collective  area  of  the  London  parliamentary  borough 
The  population  of  registration  London,  of  the  'Outer  Ring/  and  < 
'  Greater  London,' (the  area  covered  by  the  City  and  Metropolitan  police 
according  to  the  census  returns  of  1891,  1901  and  1911,  and  the  estimate 
civilian  population  in  1919,  were  : — 


^^ 

1891                   1901 

1911 

1919 

Eeaistration  London. 
'  Outer  Ring '    . 

4,227,954  |  4,586,267 
1,405,852  .  2,045,135 

5,633,806     6,581,402 

4,521,685 
2,729,673 

4,540,06 
8,022,06 

*  Greater  London  **    . 

7,251,858 

7,662,12 

1  Area  about  69S  Bqaare  miles. 


Occupation  statistics  of  the  population  in  England  and  Wales  aged    1 
years  and  upwards  in  1911 :  — 


Total 

290,690 

205,817 

714,621 

2,121,717 

2,214,081 

1,2«0,476 

9,468,188 

12,284,914 


Government  .  .  .  . 
Defence  .  .  .  . 
Professional  .... 
Domestic  .  .  .  . 
Commercial  .  .  .  . 
Agrieultare  and  Fishing 
Indastrial  .  .  .  . 
UDOCcnpied  and  unspedfled 


ToUl 


Kales 


18,662,200 


Females 


248,624 

60,975 

205,817 

— 

867,678 

847,043 

387,677 

1,784,040 

2,062,710 

151.821 

1,165,654 

94,822 

7,016,605 

2,463,588 

S,208,685 

10,026.879 

14,857,118 


28^519,818 


2.  Scotland. 

Area  29,797  square  miles,  including  its  islands,  186  in  number,  but  ei 
eluding  inland  water  609  square  miles. 

Population  (including  military  in  the  barracks  and  seamen  on  boan 
vessels  in  the  harbours)  at  the  dates  of  the  several  censuses  : — 


Date  of 
Enumeration 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1851 


Population 


1,608,420 
1,805,864 
2,091,521 
2,864,386 
2,620,184 
2,888,742 


Pop.  per 
sq.  mile 


54 
60 
70 
79 
88 
97 


Date  of 
Enumeration 

1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 
1911 


Population 

3,062,294 
3,860,018 
8,785,578 
4,025,647 
4,472,108 
4,760,004 


Pop.  per 
•q.  mile 


100 
118 
125 
185 
150 
100 
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Hie  namber  of  married  persons  in  1911  wm  1,506,682  (743,747  males 
and  762,835  females),  and  widowed,  264,109  (82,612  males  and  18^,497 
females). 

There  are  33  ciyil  connties,  as  follows  : — 


1 

1     . 

Census  Popolat 

ion 

Esti- 

Area m 

mated 

— 

Statute 
Acres 

1901 
Total 

1< 

)11 

Males 
onlj 

popula- 

Total 

tion 
1919 

1.  Aberdeen       .... 

1.261,521 

804,489 

812,177 

147,857 

305,074 

1  Argyll    . 

1,990,472 

78,642 

70,902 

35,426 

61,528 

lAyr        .        . 

724,523 

254,468 

268,337 

130,  U)6 

267,-iJ«6 

4.  Banff     . 

408,063 

61,488 

01,402 

29,755 

67,fc03 

:.  Berwick 

292,585 

30,824 

29,648 

14.192 

27,019 

u  Bate      . 

189,658 

18,787 

18,186 

8,009 

16.674 

7.  Cuthnen 

488,883 

88,870 

82,010 

15,166 

28.722 

84,927 

82,029 

31,121 

14,657 

2«.»j23 

<>.  Damliutim    . 

157,488 

118,865 

139,831 

69,718 

147,363 

10.  Damfries 

686,802 

72,571 

72,825 

35,024 

68,b28 

.1.  Edinburgh  (Midlothiai 

0     .' 

234,825 

488,796 

607,666 

235,427 

583,132 

\t  Elgin  (cr  Moray)  . 

804,981 

44,800 

48,427 

20,498 

89,860 

:2.  Fife       .        .        . 

822,844 

218,840 

267,789 

182,183 

289,8r.O 

14.  Forikr    . 

569,087 

284,082 

281,417 

126,638 

280,807 

15.  HMldinglion  . 

170,971 

38,665 

43,254 

21,463 

44,835 

'o-  IsTemcfls 

2,695,094 

90,104 

87,272 

42,440 

80,0t0 

>'.  KineArdme    . 

244,482 

40,923 

41,008 

19,760 

3K,481 

:&  KinrtMBs . 

52,410 

6,981 

7,527 

8.617 

7,519 

19.  Kirkcudbright 

575,832 

39,383 

38,367 

18,069 

35,367 

.^  Lanark  . 

562,821 

1,889,827 

1,447,034 

721,360 

1.011.187 

-I.  Linlitiigow    . 

76,861 

65,708 

80,155 

42,727 

85,602 

£.  Xaim     . 

104,252 

9,291 

9,819 

4,880 

8,804 

n.  (Maty  . 

240.847 

28,699 

25,897 

12,251 

22,731 

:i.  Peebles  .... 

222,240 

15,066 

15,268 

7,000 

14.. '31 

-S.  Perth     . 

]    1,595,802 

128,283 

124,342 

58,864 

1!8,V'S9 

-t  Rpnfrew 

158,882 

268,980 

814,562 

151,nci 

297,078 

•'  Boss  and  Cromarty 

1,977,248 

70,450 

77,864 

38,703 

70,.'  14 

:^  Roxburgh      . 

426,028 

48,804 

47,192 

21,ob3 

43,2l.'4 

i-*^.  SeJkirk  . 

170,793 

28,356 

24,601 

11,832 

24,153 

i).  Shetland 

852.819 

28,166 

27,911 

12,5^9 

1:0.107 

ii.  Stirling .... 

288,842 

142,291 

160,991 

82,.S36 

106,107 

;i  Satherland    . 

1,297,914 

21,440 

20,179 

fi,.s«l 

18,0:^8 

5.  Wigtown       .... 

811,984 
19,070,466 

82,685 
4,472,103 

31,998 
4;760,90l 

10,078 
2,808,839     ' 

2U,62:i 

Total  Sooruuim     . 

1,894,077 

Of  the  total  population  in  1911,  91*7  per  cent,  were  born  in  Scotland, 
^47  per  cent,  in  England  and  Wales,  3*67  per  cent,  in  Ireland,  0*52  per  cent. 
la  foreign  countries,  and  0*64  per  cent,  elsewhere. 

Inhabited  houses  1911,  1,013,369  ;  uninhabited,  89,060  ;  building,  4,718  ; 
'•otil,  1,107,147.  The  average  number  of  persons  to  each  inhabited  house 
na  i-92  in  1891 ;  4*82  in  1901 ;  and  4*70  in  1911. 

The  'urban'  population  of  Scotland  in  1911  is  defined  as  the  popu- 
'^n  of  localities  ooataining  over  1,000  persons,  and  are  burghs,  special 
Msrtngiiig  diatricts»  or  special  lighting  districts.  On  this  basis  the  '  urban ' 
poinilation  ww  3,591,276  or  76*4  per  oe&t.  of  the  total,  and  the  'mral' 
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population   1,169,628   or   24*6  per    cent.      Population    of    the    princi] 

burfsjha  : — 


Census 

Census 

Estimated 

Census 

Census 

Est 

Burghs 

Pop.  in 

Pop.  in 

Pop.  in 

Burghs 

Pop.  in 

Pop.  in 

Pop. 

1901 
775,694 

1911 

1919 

1901 

1911 
40,880 

191 

Glasgow  1    . 
Edinbnrghi . 

784,496 

1,118,454 

Motherwell  1  . 

31,144 

42,1 

817,469 

320,818 

838,060 

Kirkcaldy 

34,079 

39.601 

40,ti 

Dundee  i.    . 

162,082 

165,004 

185,388 

Hamilton 

32,775 

38.644 

39.5 

Aberdeen    . 

153,508 

163,891 

167,146 

Clydebanki     . 

20,898 

37,648 

48.C 

Paisley 

79,363 

84,455 

89,425 

Perth  1    . 

83.995 

85.854 

36,2 

Lelth  . 

77,489 

80,488 

84,281 

Kilmarnock    . 

84,166 

84,728 

87.€ 

Greenock  i  ' 

68,911 

75,140 

70,613 

Falkirk   . 

29,280 

88,574 

34,8 

Coatbridge  . 

86,991 

48,286 

44,513 

Ayr. 

28.697 

82,966 

33,0 

1  la  these  cases  the  boundaries  of  the  burghs  have  been  altered  since  1901,  and 
1901  population  of  the  bnrghs  as  they  stood  in  1911  is  given. 


The  occupations  of  the  population  aged  10  years  and  upwards,  accordj 
to  the  census  of  1911,  were  as  follows  :— 


Government  and  defence 

Professional    . 

Domestic 

Commercial  and  transport 

Agricultural  and  fishing  . 

Industrial 

Total  occupied 
Unoccupied    and    noa-produc 
tive    .... 


Total 


Males 

42,476 

45.713 

34,488 

246,621 

193,731 

911,728 

Females 

4.932 
36,962 

166,578 
37,844 
33,380 

314,614 

Total 

47,401 

81,67i 

201,06^ 

283, 46j 

227, 11 : 

1,226,245 

!     1,473,767 

309,024 

1 

593,210 
1,338,410 

1,931,620 

2,066,962 
1,647,43^ 

1,782,781 

3,714,401 

1 

8.   Ireland. 
Area  32,686  square  miles  ;  population  at  different  census  periods  :• 


Year  of 
Census 

Fopnlation 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile 

Tear  Of 
Census 

FopuUtion 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile 

1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1861 

6.396,466 
5,937,866 
6,801,827 
7,767.401 
8,176,124 
6,662,885 

166 
186 
209 
239 
261 
201 

1861 
1871 
1881 

1     1891 
1901 

:     1911 

6,798,664 
6,412,377 
5,174,836 
4,704,750 
4,468,776 
4,390,219 

178 
167 
169 
144 
187 
186 
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The  namber  of  married  persons  in  1911  was  1,191,142  (689,861  males  and 
601,281  females),  and  widowed,  296,268  (91,523  males  and  204,740  females). 

Population  of  the  counties  and  county  boroughs  at  the  censuses  of  1901 
Mid  1911  :— 


Population 

Area  in 

Personii 

Oonnties 

Statate  Acres 

lOll 

per  100 

tnd  Coimty  Boroughs 

(exclusive 
of  water) 

1901 
Total 

1 

VXA 

1    Acres 

Total 

Hales 
only 

;  1911 

1 

frmnec  oj  Ltuuter. 

. 

Cuiow    . 

221,486 

37,748 

36,252 

18,481 

16 

Dublin  Coonty 

218,873 

157,568 

172,394 

78,708 

79 

l>nblin  C.B.   . 

7,911 

290,688 

804,802 

147,656 

3,853 

Kildare  . 

418,645 

63,566 

66,627 

37,684 

16 

Kiikeniiy 

509.458 

79,159 

74,962 

38,561 

15 

KlBTg      . 

493,268 

60,187 

56,832 

29,804 

12 

Longford 

257,770 

46,672 

43.820 

22,656 

17 

Loath     . 

202,181 

65,820 

68,665 

32,191 

32 

Matii     . 

577,785 

67,497 

65,091 

33,934 

11 

Qneen'c  . 

424,838 

57,417 

54,629 

28,711 

13 

Westmeatli 

484,665 

61,629 

59,986 

81,910 

11 

Wexford . 

580,950 

104,104 

102,273 

51,568 

18 

Wiekiow. 

499,957 

60,824 

60,711 

31,113 

12 

Total  of  Leiniiter    . 

4,847,781 

1,152,829 

1,162,044 

682,967 

24 

ProrisM  of  Mwnater. 

1 

Chre      .        .         .        .  !        788,886 

112,834 

104,232 

63,877 

IS 

CorkOmnty  . 

1      1,841,085 

328,489 

315,441 

161,lrt5 

17 

Cork  an. 

2,681 

76,122 

76,673 

36,851 

2,860 

Kmr 

1,161,752 

165,726 

159,691 

81,474 

14 

Umexiek  Coantj   . 

661,574 

107,947 

104,551 

53,527 

16 

limerick  C.B. 

2,385 

88,151 

38,518 

18,702 

1,614 

TtppcTMry 

1,051,304 

160,282 

152.433 

78,584 

16 

Waterford  County . 

453,051 

60,418 

66,503 

29,133 

18 

Wttoford  C.B. 

1,438 

26,769 

27,464 

18,817 

1,910 

Total  of  Monster 

5,963,556 

1,076,188 

1,086,495 

526,130 

17 

Mrnnetof  Ulster. 

Antrim   .... 

702,664 

196,090 

198,864 

93,651 

28 

Annagb  . 

312,772 

125,892 

120,291 

58,578 

89 

Bel&stCB.  . 

14,937 

849,180 

886,947 

181.268 

2,591 

CftTU       . 

467,025 

97,541 

91,173 

47,743 

20 

Dooegal. 

1,193,641 

178,722 

168,537 

84,627 

14 

Down     . 

608,862 

205,889 

204,803 

97,951 

84 

417,912 

65,480 

61,836 

81,690 

16 

Londonderry  County    . 

512,691 

104,512 

99.845 

49,138 

20 

Londonderry  C.B. 

2,579 

39,892 

40,780 

18,525 

1,581 

Xonaghaa 

818,990 

74,611 

71,465 

85,953 

28 

Tyrone    .... 

779,563 

130,567    1 

142,665 

71,788 

18 

Total  of  Ulster 

5,381,626 

1,582,826 

1,581,696 

770,862 

30 

itMiaec  of  Ctmmaugkt. 

1 

Gthray  .... 

1,467,860 

192,649 

183,224 

94,408 

IS 

Leitrim  . 

•                « 

876,510 

69,848 

68,582 

32,769 

17 

JUyo 

•                • 

1,883,856 

199,166 

192,577 

96,846 

16 

RoMMnnmon 

•                • 

608,290 

101,791 

98,956 

48,522 

16 

Stigo 

• 

442,206 

84,088 

79,045 

40,060 

18 

Tcftal  of  Connacght 

4,228,211 

646,932 

610,984 

812,089 

14 

Total  of  I] 

relani 

cl 

90,871,134 

4,468,776 

4,890,319 

3,193,048 

21 
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Of  the  total  population  In  1911,  96*4  per  cent  were  bom  in  Ireland,  2 
per  oent  in  England  and  Walea,  0*9  per  cent,  in  Scotland,  and  O'd  per  cent 
abroad. 

The  population  of  Dublin  and  its  suburbs  was  376,136  in  1901 «  an 
403,030  in  1911.  The  estimated  population  of  the  registration  area  in  191 
was  399,000.    The  estimated  population  of  Belfast  in  1919  was  893,000. 

Inhabited  houses,  1911,  861,879;  1901,  858,162  ;  1891,  870,678.  Unii 
habited  houses,  1911,  69,010  ;  1901,  74,321 ;  1891,  69,320.  Houses  building 
1911,  3,608  ;  1901,  2,636  ;  1891,  2,602. 

The  civic  population  in  1911  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


In  Towns  of 


No.  of 
Towns 


Inhabitants 


Per  ceDt.of  Tota 
Population 


Over  100,000      .... 

Between  60,000  and  100,000 

20,000  and    50,000 

10,000  and    20,000 

„          6,000  and    10,000 

,.         2,000  and      6,000        , 

Total 

2 

1 

5 

14 

23 

64 

109 

691,749 
76,673 
173,896 
169,554 
152,270 
206,463 

1,470,696 

16-5 
1*7 
4  0 
3-9 
3-5 
4*7 

33*5 

In  1901,  the  'civic*  population  numbered  1,884,929,  or  31*1  per  cent  c 
the  total  population. 

The  population  was  divided  as  follows  according  to  occupation  in  191 
and  1901  :— 


Males 


Females 


if 


Professional  class 
Domestic 
Commercial 
Agricultural  ,, 
Industrial  ,,  . 
Indefinite  and  non- 
productive 

Total 


103,603  I 
25,831  , 
101,396 
721,669  i 
434,699 

804,850 


37,631 

144,918 

9,747 

59,198 
178,698 


Total,  IPll 

141,134 
170,749 
111,143 
780,867 
613,397 


1,768,079         2,572,929 


2,192,048         2,198,171     i     4,390,219 


TuUl,  1901 

131,035 
219,4lfi 
97,889 
876,062 
639,413 

2,494,958 


4,458,775 


4.   Isle  of  Han  and  Channel  Islands. 

The  population  of  these  Islands  was  found  to  be  as  follows  at  the  sue 
cessi^e  censuses : — 


Islands 


Isle  of  Man 

Jersey      .... 
Guernsey,  Herm,  andJethou 
Aldemey .... 
Sark,  Brechou,  and  Lihou 

Total . 


Ceasufl  Population 


1901 

64,752 

62,576 

40,474 

2,062 

606 


1911 


Area 
in  Statute 
Acres,  191 T 


62,016  .  146,825 

51,898  28,717 

41,8.58  I  16,018 

2.561  '  1,962 

582  i  1,386 


160,870   148,915  j  198,408 
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II.   MorSMSKT  OF  THS  POPULATION. 

1.  Births f  Deaths f  and  Marriages. 
Bngland  and  Wales. 


Tev 

Estimated 

Population 

at  80th  Jane 

Total  Births 

Illegitimate 
Births 

Deaths 

616,742 
498,922 
611,861 
504,203 
466,213 

Marriages 

1914 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920* 

36,960,684 
33,711,0001 
33,474,700  » 
86,800,000 
37,609,600 

• 

879,096 
668,346 
662,661 
692,438 
957,994 

37,329 
37,022 
41,452 
41,876 
44,267 

294,401 
268,855 
287,163 
369.411 
379,668 

1  Estimated  civil  population. 


3  Provisional  figures. 


In  1920  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  births  was  1,052  male  to  1,000 
female. 

Sootland. 


Tesr 

Estimated 

Population 

atSOth  Jnne 

Total  Births 

123,934 

97,441 

98,554 

106,268 

136,538 

lUegitimate 

Births 

8,879 
7,295 
7,864 
8.424 
10,'207 

Deaths 

Marriages 

1914 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 » 

4,747.167 
4,854,738 
4,886,274 
4,894,077 
4,864,396 

73,557 
69,483 
78,372 
75,149 
68,179 

35,049 
30,421 
34,529 
44,137 

46,838 

1  Provisional  figures. 
Proportion  of  male  to  female  births  in  1920  was  1,044  to  1,000. 

Ireland. 


Tew 


1914 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920  » 


Estimated 

Population 

at  30th  June 


4,381,398 
4,380,000 
4,399,000 
4,462,000 
4,470,000 


Total  Births 


98,806 
86,370 
87,304 
89,325 
99,262 


Illegitimate 
Births 


2,943 
2,686 
2,726 
2,906 


Deaths 


71,345 
72,724 

78,695 
78,612 
66,793 


Marriages 


23,695 
21,073 
22,570 
27,193 


I  Provisional  figures. 
The  proportion  of  male  to  female  births  in  Ireland  in  1920  was  1,061  to 

2.  JEmigration  and  Immigration, 

In  the  thirty-eight  years  1815-1862,  the  total  number  of  emigrants  from 
'^e  United  Kingdom  was  8,463,692.  Up  to  1852  the  emigration  returns 
•ade  no  diatinctloii  betweeniBritinh  subjects  and  foreigners.     From  1853  to 
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1920  inclasive,  the  number  of  paasengers  of  British  origin,  to  places  out 
Europe^  was  14,140,000  ;  and  tne  number  of  foreigners,  to  such  places,  w 
5,880,000,   total,  20,020,000.     Figures  of  the  passenger  traffic  to  and  frc 
non- European  countries  in  recent  years  are  given  as  follows  : — 


Oatward                     |                       Inward 

Balanci 
oatward 

Total 

British 
subjects 

Aliens 

282,051 
21,588 
17.410 
7,293 
5,605 
21,272 
84,855 

Tofl       X^et     1      ^"«- 

Totel 

1918 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 

469,640 

104,919 

76,479 

20,578 

17,319 

180,282 

352,429 

701,691  ,       227,643      ,       144,975 

126,507  1       129,652     '        17,587 

98,889          84,654     i        18,929 

27,871          21,026     .        13,016 

22,824           16,414             10,556 

201,604  1       153,230             40,871 

436,784        180,064            108,641 

372,618 

147,189 

98,583 

84,042 

26,970 

198,601 

288,706 

829,07 
20,68 
4,09 
6,17 
8,14 
7,90l 

163,07 

1  Balance  inward. 

A  revised  form  of  passenger  list  adopted  since  April  I,  1912,  shows  that  the  nnml 
of  British  emigrants  (excluding  persons  only  temporarily  absent  fh>m  the  United  Kingdo 
to  places  out  of  Europe  was  about  890,000  in  1913,  216,000  in  1914,  77,000  in  1915,  63. < 
in  1916,  10,000  in  1917,  10,600  in  1918, 147,000  in  1919  ;  285,000  in  1920  ;  and  the  immigrai 
of  British  nationality  about  86.000  in  1918, 104,000  in  1914,  92,000  in  1916,  68.000  In  1 9 
12,000  in  1917,  8,800  in  1918,  93,0C0  in  1919  ;  86,000  in  1920. 

The  destinations    of  British  subjects  leaving  the  United  Kingdom  i 
non-European  countries  in  1920  were  mainly  the  United  States  (90,421 
British  North  America  (134,079),  Australasia  (49,357),   British  South  Afri 
(29,019),  India  and  Ceylon  (19,326).    The  bulk  of  the  aliens  travelled 
the  United  States  (61,224  in  1920). 

The  passenger  movement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Europet 
countries  (including  all  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas)  in  rece 
years  is  given  as  follows  : — 


Passengers 

Tear 

Balance  Inward 

To  U.K.           1 

Prom  U.K. 

1913 

1,309,874 

1,184,412 

125,462 

1915 

447,270 

431,080 

16,190 

1916 

212,491 

219,017 

6,5261 

1917 

182,484 

201,953 

19,469» 

1918 

171,229 

189,225 

17,9961 

1919 

425.183 

569.922 

144,7891 

1920 

725,253 

738,860 

1                      13,6071 

1  Balance  outward. 

The  number  of  Irish  who  emigrated  from  Ireland  was  in  1913,  30,96 
1914,  20,314  ;  1916,  10,659  ;  1916,  7,302  ;  1917,  2,129  ;  1918,  980  ;  191 
2,976.     The  total  number  from  May  1,  1851,  to  the  end  of  1919  was  4,322, 6€ 

Religion. 

1.   England  and  Wales. 

The  Established  Church  of   England  is  Protestant  Episcopal.       Ci 
disabilities  on  account  of  religion  do  not  attach  to  any  class  of  Briti 
subjects.    Under  the  Welsh  Church  Acts,  1914  and  1919,  the  Church 
Wales  and  MonmonthBhire  was  disestablished  as  from  March  81,  1920.   Wal 
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fau  been  formed  into  a  separate  Archbiahoprie.  Property  belonging  to  the 
Cboreh  in  Wales,  and  a  sum  of  1,000,000/.  provided  by  Parliament,  have 
bfcn  assigned  to  a  temporary  body  not  exceeding  three  persons,  called  the 
Wekh  Commissioners,  for  distribntion  to  a  body  representing  the  Church 
: (ailed  the  Representative  Body),  and  to  certain  other  authorities  including 
the  University  of  Wales. 

The  King  is  by  law  the  supreme  governor  of  the  Church  in  England, 
p<wy«m'ng  the  right,  regulated  by  statute,  to  nominate  to  the  vacant  arch- 
'ishopncs  and  bishoprics.  The  King,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in 
lis  name,  also  appoint  to  such  deaneries,  prebendaries,  and  oanonries  as  are 
3  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  while  a  large  number  of  livings -^n'd  also  some 
asoniies  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Cluincellor.  ^  ^ 

There  are  3  archbishops  (at  the  head  of  the  thfte  *  provinces '  of  Can- 
'•erboiy,  York  and  Wales)  and  43  bishops,  and  39  su£Fragan  and  assistant 
-•isiiope  in  England  and  Wales.  Each  archbishop  has  also  his  own  particular 
iiooese,  wherein  he  exercises  episcopal,  as  in  his  province  he  exercises 
irchiepiBcopal  jurisdiction.  Under  the  bishops  are  about  80  deans  and 
100  srchdeacons.  Under  the  Church  of  England  Assembly  (Powers)  Act, 
1919,  there  is  a  National  Assembly,  called  '  the  Church  Assembly,'  in  England 
.-onasting  of  a  House  of  Bishops,  a  House  of  Clergy,  and  a  House  of  Laymen, 
vliv'h  has  power  to  legislate  regarding  Church  matters.  The  fir:it  two  Houses 
.-onsst  of  the  Convocations  of  Canterbuiy  snd  York,  which  in  turn  consist 
cf  the  bishops  (forming  an  Upper  House),  archdeacons,  and  deans,  and  a 
Tcnain  number  of  proctors,  as  the  representatives  of  the  inferior  clergy 
forming  the  Lower  House).  The  House  of  Laymen  is  elected  by  the  lay 
members  of  the  Diocesan  Conference.  Parochial  atfairs  are  managed  by  a 
Parochial  Church  Meeting  and  Church  Council.  Every  measure  passed  by  the 
Clinch  Af.scmb]y  must  be  submitted  to  an  Ecclesiastical  Committee,  con- 
sstajr  of  fifteen  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  nominated  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
'^Hor,  and  fifteen  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  nominated  by  the 
Speaker.  This  Committee  reports  on  each  measure  to  Parliament,  and  the 
measure  becomes  law  if  each  House  of  Parliament  passes  a  resolution  to 
^bt  effect. 

The  number  of  civil  parishes  (districts  for  which  a  separate  poor  rate 
is  or  can  be  made)  at  the  census  of  1911  was  14,614.  These,  however, 
is  most  cases,  do  not  coincide  with  ecclesiastical  parishes,  which  have 
i«t  their  old  importance.  Of  such  parishes  there  were  (1911)  14,387, 
iQclnsive  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands.  Each  parish 
itt  its  church,  presided  over  by  an  incumbent  or  minister,  who  must 
^  in  priest's  orders,  and  who  is  known  as  I'ector,  vicar,  or  perpetual 
?^mte,  according  to  his  relation  to  the  temporalities  of  his  parish. 
Private  persons  possess  the  right  of  presentation  to  about  8,500  benefices  ; 
tlie  patronage  of  the  others  belongs  mainly  to  the  King,  the  bishops 
uid  cathedrals,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  universities  of  Oxford 
uij  Cambridge.  In  1918  there  were  about  18,000  beneficed  clergy,  and 
<,S00  curates,  etc.  The  voluntary  offerings  in  the  Church  of  England  in 
!5l3amftuntpd  to  8,853, OOOZ. 

Of  33,682  churches  and  chapels  registered  for  the  solemnisation  of 
3iirmge  at  the  end  of  1919,  16,114  belonged  to  the  Established  Church  and 
I7,5o8  to  other  religions  denominations.  Of  the  marriages  celebrated  in  191P, 
^^'7  per  cent,  were  in  the  Established  Church,  5*2  per  cent,  in  the  Roman 
^^tholic  Church,  11*5  per  cent,  were  Nonconformist  marriages,  0*04  per 
cent  were  Quaker  marriages,  0'5  per  cent.  Jewish,  and  23*1  per  cent,  civil 
Quriages  in  Registrar's  Omce. 
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The  following  summary  of  statistics  of  Nonoonformist  chiirok«8  (En^li 
and  Wales,  Channel  Islands,  and  Isle  of  Man)  in  1915  is  taken  from  the  'I 
ChuiHsh  Year-Book '  for  1916.  It  only  claims  to  present  an  approxim&tioi 
the  actual  condition.    Figures  relating  to  the  Anglican  Church  are  appended 


Denomination 


Bitting 

accommo. 

dation 


Full 
Members 


Ministers 

in 
Charge. 


Local 
and  Lay 
Preachers 


Sunday 

School 

Teachers 


Sehl 

Schol 

and  Bl 

Clai 


Wealeyan  Methodist  \ . 
Primitive  Methodist    \ 
United  Methodist .        > 
Independent  Methodist 
WesleyaD  Reform  Union 
Congregational 
Baptist  .... 
Presbyterian  . 
Oolvinlstlc  Methodist   . 
Moravian  < 

Free  Episcopal  ^  . 
Reformed  Episcopal  ^  . 
Lady  Huntingdon's  Con- 
nexion 
Churches  of  Christ 
Disciples  of  Christ 
Society  of  Krlends 

Total  of  above 
Total  AUfrllean 


2,871,»87 

1,058,134 

628,582 

47,690 

62,595 

1,728,131 

1,410,021 

189,456 

559,615 

12,488 

9,800 

6,000 

18,810 

26,000 

6,000 


469,095 

200,549 

148,927 

9,016 

8,526 

468,138 1 

388,252  2 

88,166 

184,848 

8,959 

1,500 

1,278 

2,294 

16,228 

1,648 

18,864 


8,116,144 
7,807,118 


1,996,27s  * 
2,859,599 


2,518 

1,104 

685 

411 

25 

2,923 

1,955 

840 

786 

34 

23 

28 

24 

12 


10,863 
14.079 


22,500 

16,238 

5,119 

2 

500 

4,928 

5,003 

457 

665 

25 


12 


54,449 


180,167 

66,772 

40,325 

8,106 

2,641 

68,928 

55,883 

8,492 

27,189 

361 
256 

892 
2,083 

215 
2,814 

399,624 


922,1 

4S7,i 

285.< 

26,  < 

28.1 

624,i 

526,^ 

78,^ 

177,« 

5,^ 

4.fi 

2.6 

I 

3,4 
18.7 

1.^ 
21,0 

3,161,7 
8.068,4 


2  283  Chuiches  have  not  made  returi.s. 
4  Does  not  include  members  on  trial. 


i  46  Churches  have  not  made  returnsr. 
s  Approximste  only. 

The  Unitarians  have  about  350  places  of  worship,  the  Catholic  Apostd 
Chxirch  about  80,  the  ISTew  Jerusalem  Church  about  75.  The  Salvation  Arri 
a  religious  body  with  a  semi -military  organisation,  carries  on  both  spiritual  a 
social  work  at  home  and  abroad,  and  had  (December,  1919)  about  24,6 
oSicers  and  employ ^Sf  11,170  corps  and  outposts,  and  71,400  local  officers;  th 
places  of  worship  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  about  550,000  sittings.  Th< 
are  about  260,000  Jews  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  about  200  synagogue] 
.  Roman  Catholics  in  England  and  Wales  are  estimated  at  1,900,000.  Th< 
are  (1920)  four  archbishops  (of  whom  one  is  a  cardinal),  thirteen  bishops,  a 
one  archbishop  and  three  bishops-auxiliary;  about  3,900  priests  (not  I 
,  officiating) ;  and  about  1,920  churches,  chapels,  and  stations.  ' 

2.   Scotland. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  (established  in  1560  and  confirmed  in  1688) 
presbyterian,  the  ministers  all  being  of  equal  rank.  There  is  in  ea« 
parish  a  kirk  session,  consisting  of  the  minister,  and  of  several  lay  mi 
called  elders.  There  are  84  presbyteries  (formed  by  groups  of  parishei 
meeting  frequently  throughout  the  year,  and  tliese  are  grouped  in  16  synod 
which  meet  half-yearly  and  can  be  appealed  to  against  the  decisions  of  ti 
presbyteries.  The  supreme  court  is  the  General  Assembly,  whicli  co 
sists  of  over  700  members,  partly  clerical  and  partly  lay,  chosen  by  ti 
different  presbyteries,  royal  burghs,  and  universities.  It  meets  annually 
May  (under  the  presidency  of  a  Moderator  appointed  by  the  Assembly,  t 
Sovereign  being  represented  by  a  nobleman  KJiown  as  Lord  High  Co  in  in; 
sioner).  and  sits  for  ten  days,  any  matters  not  decided  during  this  peri< 
being  left  to  a  Commission. 

Tne  number  of  parishes  is  1,461,  and  the  number  of  churches,  chapei 
and  stations  about    1,700.      Under    regulations  enacted  by  the  Genei 
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AsKfflblT,  the  parishioners  choose  their  own  ministers.  The  entire 
ondowments  of  the  Ghnich  from  all  sources,  inclading  manses  and  glebes, 
vnomit  to  abont  392, 000^.  per  annum.  The  volimtary  contributions  of  the 
■lEgRgttions  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes  in  1919  amounted  to 
UHm.  The  number  of  communicants  in  1919  was  about  728,000  ; 
rnuten,  about  1,800  ;  lay  missionaries,  105  ;  Sunday  scholars,  192,500. 

On  October  81,  1900,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United 
?r<%ibTterian  Church  of  Scotland  (formed  by  secessions  at  yarioua  times  from 
•i«  Church  of  Scotland)  constituted  themselves  into  the  United  Free 
'nreh  of  Scotland.  A  minority,  representing  26  congregations,  re- 
sriing  themselves  as  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  claimed  all  the  pro- 
'^.y  and  endowment  funds.  A  Royal  Commission  reported  that  the  Free 
ji3ch  was  unable  adequately  to  carry  out  all  the  trusts  of  the  propertv. 
r:ie  ChTm;hes  (Scotland)  Act,  1905,  was  passed  for  the  apportionment  of  tne 
"Kb  pmperty  between  the  Free  and  the  United  Free  churches  by  an 
IimtiTe  Commission  of  five,  and  the  result  was  that  funds  amounting  to 
t5?.469Z.  were  allocated  to  the  Free  Church  (810,000^.  for  general  provision 
ladthe  remainder  for  College  provision  and  various  other  purposes).  The 
Tnited  (lurch's  foreign  mission  was  extended  in  1918  to  the  oversight  of  the 
Wl  Mision  (formerly  under  German  domination)  in  the  Gold  Coast.  The 
^p mission  agents  (including  natives)  number  5,017,  and  income  895,0002. 
Tb?  United  Church  had,  on  December  31,  1919,  1,489  congregations,  and 
'-Oporhing  stations;  528,000  members,  besides  adherents  ;  2,050  Sunday 
»^li,  with  21,647  teachers  and  201,000  children  in  attendance.  The 
*:3ch  courts  are  the  General  Assembly,  12  synods,  64  presbyteries,  and  2 
■'itiaental  presbyteries.  Annual  revenue  from  free-will  offerings  is  over  a 
^9B  sterling.  The  Church  has  three  theolodcal  colleges  (at  Edinburgh, 
'ji«Bv  and  Aberdeen)  with  19  professors  and  lecturers.  The  Free  Church 
'^  is  1919,  150  congregations  and  stations,  89  ministers  and  probationers, 
*^  oae  college.  Contributions  to  schemes  amounted  to  18,437^.,  and 
•*?  income  to  24,022Z.  There  are  in  Scotland  some  small  outstanding 
^iitman  bodies  and  also  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Methodists,  ana 
\iakiis.  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  has  7  bishoprics,  416  churches 
aimittions,  320  clergy,  and  56,000  communicants. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  in  Scotland  (1920)  two  archbishops, 
'^  luhops  and  one  bishop-auxiliary  ;  about  600  priests,  464  churches, 
■^p^ls,  and  stations,  and  about  546,000  adherents. 

Tfie  proportion  of  marriages  in  Scotland  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
"uioss  Churches  in  1918  was :  Established,  88*5  per  cent. ;  United  Free, 
-'31:  Roman  Catholic,  11 '0;  Episcopal,  8 '6  ;  others,  7*1  ;  irregular,  17*2. 

3.    Ireland. 
Th«  principal  religious  professions  in  Ireland,  as  recorded  at  the  census  of 
'■*ll  an  as  follows  r — 


— 

Leinster 

Muttstor         Ulster       Conoaught         Tot«l 

^Crtholica  . 
^Kenaat  Episoopalians 

990,045 
14rt,182 

12,866 
8,068 

10,888 

973,805 

50,646 

4,180 

4,175 

2,689 

690,816 
366,778 
421,410 

48,816 
53,881 

588,004 

19,010 

2,069 

1,323 

678 

610.984 

3,242,670 

576,611 

440,626 

62,882 

68,031 

Totil    ,        . 

1.162.044 

1,035.496 

1,581,696 

4,390,219 

The  Roman  Catholic  Churoh  in  Ireland  is  under  four  archbishops,  of 
iiaigh,  Caahei,  Dublin,  and  Tuam,  and  24  bishops,  besides  one  bishop- 
*^&Hazy.  On  a  vacancy  the  olergy  of  the  diocese  nominate  a  successor 
•>  vkose  laToar    they    pustulate   or   petition    the    Pope.     The   bishops 
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of  the  province  also  present  the  names  of  two  or  three  eligible  perso; 
to  the  Pope.  The  new  bishop  is  generally  chosen  from  this  latt 
number ;  out  the  appointment  virtually  rests  with  the  cardinal 
The  emoluments  of  a  bishop  arise  from  his  parish,  which  is  general 
the  best  in  the  diocese,  from  licences  of  marriage,  &c,  and  fro 
the  cathedraticum,  a  small  contribution  paid  by  incumbents  of  parislic 
The  incomes  of  all  classes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  aHi 
partly  from  fees,  but  principally  from  Christmas  and  Easter  duos,  and  oth^ 
voluntary  offerings.     Number  of  priests  in  Ireland  (1919),  about  3,830. 

The  Church  of  Ireland  (Protestant  Episcopal)  ceased  to  be  '  establisIiG 
by  law '  by  Act.  of  Parliament  (1869)  82  &  33  Vict.  cap.  42.  It  h^ 
(1920)  two  archbishops,  11  bishops,  and  1,500  clergymen;  1,400  churche 
Previous  to  disestablishment  its  income  was  600,000Z.,  and  its  entire  capit 
was  estimated  at  14, 000, OOOZ.  By  the  Disestablishment  Act  about  7, 600, 000 
was  allotted  to  it  byway  of  commutation,  and  500,000Z.  in  lieu  of  priva 
endowments.  The  Church  is  governed  by  a  General  Synod,  consisting  of 
House  of  Bishops  (13  in  number)  and  House  of  Representatives  (208  cleric 
and  416  lay  members).  There  are  also  23  diocesan  synods.  The  funds  « 
the  Representative  Body  on  December  31,  191 S,  amounted  to  9,569,3022. 

The  largest  Presbyterian  body  consists  of  36  presbyteries,  and  has  6^ 
ministers  and  561  congregations,  with  105,000  members ;  contributioi 
during  year  1919-20,  265,900^.;  total  church  income,  348,0002.  Th^ 
Church  has  two  colleges,  one  in  Belfast  purely  theological,  the  other  (Magi 
College)  in  Londonderry  with  theological,  literary,  and  scientific  department 
The  two  together  have  15  professors  and  lecturers. 

The  proportion  of  marriages  in  Ireland  in  1919  according  to  the  mod 
of  celebration  was :  Roman  Catholic,  68  '9  per  cent. ;  Church  of  Irelam 
16 '6  per  cent.;  Presbyterian,  11*1  per  cent.;  civil  contract,  1'9  per  cent^ 
other  denominations,  2*5  per  cent.  i 

Initractton. 

University  Edueaiion, 
In  England  the  highest  education  is  given  at  the  ancient  universities    \ 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  former  having  22  colleges  and  3  private  halls,  at  \ 
the  latter  17  colleges  and  1  hall ;  the  university  of  Durham,  founded  in  183 
with  a  college  of  medicine,  and  since  1871,  a  college  of  science  at  Newcastlf  : 
the  university  of  London,  foimded  in  1836  and  reorganised  in  1900  so  as  to  ' 
a  teaching  as  well  as  an  examining  body,  with  24  colleges  or  schools  givii 
instruction  in  8  faculties ;  the   Victoria  University  (Manchester),  found<  : 
in  1880  ;  the  Birmingham  University,  founded  in  1900  ;  the  Liverpool  Uc 
versity,    founded   in   1903 ;   the  Leeds  University,  ,  founded  in  1904  ;  t) 
Sheffield  University,  founded  in  1905  ;  and  the  Bristol  University,  foundt 
in  1909.     There  are  also  University  Colleges  at  Exeter,  51  lecturers,  &c.,  7< 
students,  1919-20;  Nottingham  (founded  1881),  122  lecturers,  and  2,7<  J 
students,  1920-21  ;  Reading  (started  with  the  establishment  of  art  classes 
1860),  llSlectarers,  &c.,  1,600 students,  1919-20  :  and  Southampton  (foundr.. 
1850),  39  lecturers,  &e.,  900  students,  1921.     There  are  special  Agricultur  ' 
Colleges  at  Carlisle,  Cirencester,  Glasgow,  Newport  (Shropshire),  Kingsto:  \ 
on-Soar  (Derby),  Wye  (Kent),  Uckfield  (Sussex),  and  Ripley  (Surrey).     Tl  . 
university  of  Wales^  founded  in  1903,  has  3  colleges  (Cardiff,  Aberystwyt  " 
and  Bangor).     In  Scotland  there  are  4  universities,  vi2.,  at  St.  Andrew^ 
foimded  1411;  Glasgow,  1450  ;    Aberdeen,  1494:   Edinburgh,  1582.     Tl/' 
Carnegie  trust,  founded  in  1901  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000/.,  has  an  anna. '' 
income  of  100,0002.,  of  which  half  is  devoted  to  the  equipment  and  expansic  ^ 
of  the  Scottish  Universities  and  half  to  assisting  students.     In  Ireland  is  tl  ' 
*iniveiBity  of  Dublin,  founded  1591.     In  1909  was  founded  in  Dublin  tl  '^ 
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Nadenal  UniTenity  of  Ireland,  and  in  Belfast  the  Queen's  Uniyeisity  of 
Beifist  The  former  has  8  constituent  colleges,  viz.,  the  University  Colleges 
IH  Galway,  and  Dublin.  The  following  table  gives  Uie  approximate 
imber  of  professors,  lecturers,  kc,  and  students  of  the  Universities  in  the 
raited  Kingdom  for  1920-1921. 


UniTenities 

Number 
of  Profes- 
sors, &c. 

Number  of 
Students 

UniversitieB 

Seotland— 
St.  Andrews . 
Glasgow 
'      Aberdeen 
Edinburgh    . 

Total  for  Seotland 

IreUmd — 
\    Dublin  (Trin.  Col.) , 
!    Dublin  (National)  . 
Belfast    . 

Total  for  JreUmd 

Wales 
1           Totals  of  above 

Number 
of  Profes- 
sors,  Ac. 

Number  of 
Students 

Word  , 
'^Qbridp 
^to  . 
Uadnn  . 

100  « 
160 
'        174 
1,2501 
2«5 
187 
224  4 
250 
169 
210  • 

4,200  '^ 

4,3602 

1,250 

7,0003 

3,000 

1,880 

2,540  •» 

1,930 B 

3,100  B 

1,000« 

106 
188 

117 
242  4 

880 

4,500 
1,600 
4,3004 

loekfster 

^Jleld.     . 
ftisfol  .     . 

653 

11,280 

80 

200« 
78* 

1,400 
1,800  « 
1,800  « 

1 

858 

30,260 

4,500 

^fMf9r  England       2,989 

2204 

2,5004 

1 

4,215 

48,490 

Goopriajiig  about  200  professors,  readers  and  lectnrers,  and  1,050  "recognised 
vifl^'ud  "appointed  teachers."  3  Undergraduates,  1919-20. 

'I'tenalatiidents.  In  addition  there  are  external  students  who  comprise  all  snr- 
'^'HBdergndnates  of  the  University  who  have  not  taken  a  degree  nor  been  rpgistered 
'•  itriiaJ  ftndents.    The  number  is  not  ascertainable. 

'Tor  1919-20.  6  Includes  evening  students.  <  Estimated. 

f'sostoftbe  Universities  and  University  Colleges  women  students  are  admitted  on 
*^Vns«  with  men.  There  are,  however,  several  colleges  exclusively  for  female 
^^^:~Bedford  (61  teachers,  Ac,  570  students),  Bmral  HoUoway  (81  teachers,  200 
^'•^jud  Westfleld  Colleges  (18  teachers,  Ac.,  108  students)  In  London  :  Newnham  (18 
'*=»•  fa.,  2S0  students)  and  Girton  (27  teachers,  Ac,  170  students)  Colleses  in 
*f£!t;  Lady  MaiT^iret  Hall  (6  teachers,  Ac.,  96  students),  Somerville  College 
~'Q6en,  Ac,  123  students),  St.  Hugh's  College  (7  tutors,  120  sindenUX  and  St 
^iCoU^  (6  teachers,  86  stuf^ents),  in  Oxford.  Women  were  first  admitted  to  mem- 
'^^  ^  Oxford  University,  and  to  take  degrees,  in  October,  1920. 

Secondary  and  Technical  Education,  Jkc. 

h  hgland  and  Wales  the  councils  of  counties,  of  county  boroughs,  of 
•t-toQDtj  boroughs  with  population  over  10,000,  and  of  urban  districts  with 
^J^^  over  20,000,  are  the  local  authorities  for  higher  education.  Under 
^incation  Act,  1918,  County  and  County  Borough  Councils  are  required 
*^-  tlte  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  in  co-operatioo,  if 
'^T  vith  other  educational  authorities)  to  provide  '*  for  the  progressive 
"^^  spBient  and  comprehensive  organisation  of  education  "  in  their  several 
^  ifid  in  any  schemes  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Board  of  Education 
'^Iterance  of  this  object,  provision  must  be  made  to  secure  that  children 
l^'^^g  persons  (persons  under  18  years  of  age)  shall  not  be  debarred  by 
l".:^  to  pay  fees  from  receiving  the  benefits  of  any  form  of  education  from 
'-^  tbey  are  capable  of  profiting.  Continuation  schools  are  being 
^^>^ed,  providing  courses  of  study,  instruction,  and  physical  training, 
/^tptTment  of  fees,  for  young  persons  under  16  years  of  age,  and 
^'*^i2atly  for  those  under  eighteen  years  of  age ;  subject  to  certain 
j^^oQi,  attendance  at  these  schools  is  compukoiy  for  820  hours  (in 
]^  OSes  280  hours)  each  year.  The  students'  employment  may  be 
/^dfii,  if  required  by  the  Educlttion  Authority,  on  any  day  during 
"^itteodanoe  is  necessary  at  these  schools.  "  Works  schools  "  may  be 
,^[^1  sod  muat  be  inspected.      Local  education  authorities  may  also 

'^'^  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education)  provide  or  aid  the  supply  of 
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holiday  or  school  camps ;    centres  and  equipment  for  physical  traixi! 
playing  fields,  school  baths  and  swimming  baths ;    and  other  facilities 
social  and  physical  training.      Provision  must  be  made  for  the  supply 
training  of  teachers ;  and  teachers  and  students  may  be  aided  to  carr3i 
research.     County  and  County  Borough  Councils  must  also  proride  for 
medical  inspection  of  children  and  young  persons  in  secondary  schools,    c 
tinuation  schools,  and  certain  other  non-elementary  schools  and  edttcatic 
institutions.     To  these  purposes  the  local  education  authorities  may  api 
money  raised  by  rates,  besides  devoting  to  them  the  residue  under  the  Lio 
Taxation  ( Customs'and  Excise)  Act,  1 890,  and  they  may  borrow  money.  O  m 
are  to  be  made  to  them  by  the  Board  of  Education,  amounting  to  not  less  tl 
half  the  net  expenditure  recognised  by  the  Board.    They  have  power  to  pro  V! 
scholarships,  including  allowances  for  maintenance,  and  to  pay  fees  ; 
schools  provided  by  them  they  must  not  pay  forreligious  instruction ;  in  scho 
not  provided  by  them  they  can  neither  impose  nor  forbid  religious  instructi< 

In  1917-18,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  1,061  recognised  second^ 
schools  on  the  Grant  List,  with  238,314  full-time  pupils  (123,858  boys  ai 
114,961  girls).  In  addition  there  were  134  other  secondary  schools  recogziifi 
by  the  Board  of  Education  as  efficient,  with  probably  about  26,000  pupi 
In  1917-18  there  were  also  recognised  10  preparatory  schools  (i.«.,  preparato 
to  secondary  schools  proper)  with  1,140  pupils.  The  Board  also  recoenis 
a  number  of  institutions  providing  technical  instruction  courses,  and  di 
technical  classes ;  schools  of  nautical  training ;  university  tutorial  classel 
schools  of  art ;  and  evening  and  other  part-time  schools.  Examinatioi 
in  science  and  art  are  held  by  the  Board,  and  scholarships,  exhibition 
kc,  are  awarded  to  successful  competitors. 

In  Scotlandf  under  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1918»  the  loci 
anthorities  for  the  purposes  of  education  are  called  *  eduoation  authoritiea 
and  the  *  education  areas '  for  which  they  are  elected  are  the  bnrghs  < 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Leith,  and  the  cotintiei 
including  the  remaining  burghs.  These  authorities  work  through  '  8cbo< 
management  committees,'  representing  the  authority,  the  parents,  and  tb 
teachers.  Adequate  provision  of  all  forms  of  primary,  intermediate,  ani 
secondary  education  in  day  schools,  without  payment  of  fees,  must  be  mad 
by  these  authorities.  They  may  grant  assistance,  by  payment  of  fees  (ii 
cases  where  fees  are  payable),  travelling  expenses,  maintenance  allowances 
&n.,  to  suitable  persons,  to  facilitate  their  attendance  at  intermediate  o 
secondary  schools,  or  at  universities,  training  colleges,  or  other  edneationd 
institutions.  A  county  education  authority  may  also  provide  books  for  thi 
nse  of  the  resident  adult  population.  Continuation  classes  must  be  providec 
for  young  persons  under  the  age  of  16  years  on  a  certain  date,  the  age  limii 
ultimately  becoming  18  years,  and  attendance  is  required  for  at  least  82< 
honrs  per  year  between  the  hours  of  8  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  Exemption  iron 
snch  attendance  may  be  granted  in  certain  circumstances.  In  1918-1( 
there  were  66  grant-receiving  secondary  schools,  with  an  average  attendance 
in  the  secondary  departments  of  14,988  (and  a  total  attendance  of  21,628). 

In  Ireland  there  is  an  Intermediate  Education  Board.  Its  income  il 
derived  partly  from  the  interest  on  the  capital  sum  of  one  million  sterlini 
(Irish  Church  Funds),  partly  from  an  annual  sum  of  40,567^  provided 
under  the  Revenue  Act,  1911,  in  lieu  ot  the  amount  formerly  payable  nndel 
the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise  Act),  1890.  The  income  in  191fl 
from  these  and  certain  other  sources  was  86,8182.  In  addition,  under  th€ 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  Ireland,  1914,  the  Board  received  from  Parlia^ 
ment  a  sum  of  40,0002.,  known  as  the  Teachers'  Salaries  Grant,  and  a 
fnither  sum  of  50,0001.  voted  by  Parliament. 
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1!\u  Board  holds  erery  year  a  general  public  ozaminatioti  tot  Buoh  candi- 
jaxcs  as  present  tbemselres.  It  pays  mnts  to  scliools  in  respect  of  this 
'lasuBstioo,  and  also  pays  grants  on  the  results  of  Inspection.  In  1919 
IcsegjtDts  amounted  to  59,748/.,  besides  exhibitions  and  prizes  to  students 
uccmtiog  to  6,413/.  In  that  year  12,119  students  (7,316  boys  and  4,808 
r:li/  presented  themselves  for  examination,  and  the  numbers  who  passed 
I*:?  3,819  boys,  2,340  girls,  total  6,159.  Apart  from  these  subveutioiiQ, 
*  Z2hjj  education  in  Ireland  is  in  priyate  hands. 

'jooghont  Ireland  technical  instmctioii  is  organised  under  the  Councils  of  county 

T:ight,  urban  districtn,  and  counties,    and   is    controlled  by   the   Department  Of 

i;r7altare  and  Technical  Instmrtion,  with  the  advice  of  a  Technical  Instmctiun  Board 

■A »  CansnUative  Committee  of  Education.    The  Department  aims  at  tne  co-ordination 

^:a  vork  with  that  of  other  educational  authorities.    In  1918-19,  out  of  the  Parliament* 

t7  pant  to  the  Department,  81,158L  was  paid  as  grants  to  technical  schools  and  classes 

tf  toesce  and  art  and    technical  instruction  in    non-a^eultural  subjects  ;  88,4501.  as 

cutitodaf  seeondaiT  schools;  and  1,944Z.  as  grants  for  drawing  and  manual  inatraction 

•-prany  schools.    IlteTe  ia  also  an  annual  grant  (out  of  the  Department's  Annual  En- 

fuvaeat  Fund)    of    55,0001.   for    technical  -education   in    non-agricultural  sul^eets. 

t^^,  a  grant  of  7,940t.  for  manual  instruction   and   domestic   economy    in    rural 

i^>trieta,  and   2,700/.    for    classes    in    lace    and    crochet   making    and    other    rural 

^;uitiies.  was  made  by  the  Agrienltural  Board  iu  1918-19.    Central  institutions  under 

'•ife  Dcpartnent  an  the  Boyal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  with  250  students  (1918-19), 

if  Metropolitan  School  of  Art,  with  276  pupils  (1918-19),  the  Irish  Training  School  of 

r<aBrstie  Economy,  30  students.     The  Killamey  school  of  housewifery  had  29  students 

"^y-ly).    In  urban  and  county  technical  snhools  and  classes  (191^19)  there  were  44,660 

«^4deiti. 

Elemeiilary  Educaiion. 

Ejgiand  awl  JVaUs, — Elementary  education  in  England  and  Wales  is 
^ier  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  local  administration  is  in 
t'&e  hiudB  of  the  Conncils  of  counties,  of  county  boroughs,  of  non-county 
tonvghs  with  population  oyer  10,000,  and  of  urban  districts  with  population 
^'vv^tOOO.  Tlie  last  two  authorities  can  transfer  their  powers  to  the  local 
coQBty  councilB.  The  education  authorities  work  through  committees 
^(•HOfitnig  of  members  of  their  own  bodies,  other  persons  with  special 
'palificaticms,  and  women)  and  school  managers.  Schools  aided,  but  not 
frorided,  by  local  authorities  have  4  *  foundation '  managem  and  2  managers 
appointed  by  Councils.  Women  may  be  managers.  On  July  81,  1918,  the 
camber  of  Local  Education  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales  for  enforcing 
k1u)oI  attendance  was  318. 

The  local  education  authorities  maintain  all  public  elementary  schools 
^  control  the  expenditure  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  only  financial 
ftvponsibility  resting  on  the  managers  of  '  non-providod '  schools  is  to 
sopply  the  buildings.  In  the  case  of  schools  not  provided  by  the  local 
uthorities,  their  directions  as  to  secular  instruction  (including  the  uumber 
did  qmlifieation  of  teachers)  must  be  complied  with  ;  they  have  power  to 
^Jupeet  the  schools,  and  they  must  receive,  free  of  charge,  the  use  of  the 
«^hool-hoase  for  elementary  school  purposes.  Education  funds  are  derived 
'n>o  State  grants  (to  the  extent  of  at  least  half  the  net  expenditure 
''%iH;iiised  by  the  Board  of  Education),  local  rates,  lie.,  and  the  education 
authorities  haTe  borrowing  powers.  Income  from  endowments  for  such 
porposes  of  elementary  education  as  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  local  educa- 
tion authorities  is  paid  to  these  authorities  and  applied  in  aid  of  the  rates. 

Elementary  edocation  is  free.  Attendance  at  school  is  to  be  compulsory 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  14  years,  and  bye-laws  may  be  made  in  any  area 
nqidriBg  attendance  up  to  the  age  of  15  years,  either  for  children  generally, 
Tt  with  certain  exceptions.  (For  attendance  at  (Continuation  Schools,  Hne 
iboTe,  p  31.)  Provision  must  be  made  for  courses  of  advanced  instraution 
for  tbe  older  or  more  intelligent  children  ;  and  for  '  practical '  instmctiun  in 
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cookery,  laundrywork,  housewifery,  dairywork,  handicrafts,  gardeniDg,  ^ 
The  local  education  authorities  may  supply,  or  aid  the  supply  of,  nursi 
schools  and  classes  for  children  between  2  and  5  years  of  age»  or  such  la 
age  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  may  make  arran 
menls  for  attending  to  the  health,  nourishment,  and  physical  welfare 
such  children.  Arrangements  must  also  be  made  for  the  education 
physically  or  mentally  defective  children,  and  epileptic  children.  Proves 
may  also  be  made  for  holiday  or  school  camps,  centres  for  phj^sical  traini^ 
school  baths,  and  other  facilities  for  social  and  physical  training.  In 
ceptlonal  circumstances  (such  as  remoteness  of  the  homes  ftonx  the  schc 
board  and  lodging,  and  other  facilities,  may  be  provided..  - 

Provision  must  be  made  by  local  education  authorities  for  attending 
the  health  and  physical  condition  of  children  in  public  elementary  scho< 
and  for  the  supply  of  meals. 

Employment  of  children  under  the  age  of  12,  and  street-trading  oni 
the  age  of  14,  are  prohibited. 

In  1918,  the  number  of  schools  (ordinary  elementaiy,  higher  elements 

special,  and  certified  efficient)  in  England  and  Wales  lor  elementary  edu 

tion  was  21,473,    with  accommodation   for  about  7,100,000    pupils.      0 

number  of  scholars  on  the  books  of  these  schools  on  Januaiy  81,  1919,  wi 

221,862  aged  under  5  ;  4,582,760   aged  6  and  under  12  ;  1,113,282  age^ 

and    over;     total,    5,917*854.      In    1920    there    were    12,266   volunt 

schools   for    ordinary   public   elementary   education,    with  acoommodat 

for    about    2,730,000  pupils  ;    and    8,705    Council    schools,  with    acc< 

modation  for  about  4,855,000   pupils  ;    total  ordinary  public  element 

schools,  20,971,  with  total  accommodation  of  about  7,085,000.  Tho  aver 

attendance  at  these  schools  in   1918-19  was  5,108,000,  and  the  numbei 

teachers  was  168,000.    Tha  number  of  higher  elementary  schools  was  i 

with  11,550  registered  pupils  on  the  last  day  of  January,  1919.     '  8^)00] 

schools  comprised,   in  1919,   57    for  the  blind,  with  accommodation 

8,200  pupils  ;  50  for   the  deaf,    with   ancommodation    for  4,600  pupj 

198  for  mentally  defective  children,  with  accommodation  for  16,500  pupj 

162  for  physically  defective  children,  with  accommodation  for  11,400  pupj 

6  for   epil^tic  children     with   accommodation   for  500   pupils  ;  and 

'  certified  efficient '  schools.     There  were  also  59  poor  law  schools,  on  Ma 

31,  1919.    In  1919-20  there  were  87  training  colleges  for  teachers  for  elem 

tary  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  with  accommodation  for  13,542  stndei 

Scotland. — Under  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1918,  elementary  e 

cation  is  controlled  by  specially  elected  '  education  authorities '  {see  un 

Secondary  Education,  &c.,  p.  32).     Education  is  compulsory  up  to  the  i 

of  15  years,  with  exemption,  on  certain  conditions,  for  children  over 

'Nursery  schools  '  may  be  provided  for  children  over  2and  undn  6  year 

'  age  (or  a  later  age,  if  approved  by  the  Scottish  Education  Departme] 

Existing  '  voluntary  '  schools  may  be  transferred  to  the  education  anth 

ties,  who  must  accept  such  transfer.    After  November,   1920,  grantsi 

voluntary  schools,  made  under  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1897,  ar« 

cease,  except  in  special  circumstances. 

Employment  of  children  under  the  age  of  13,  and  street- trading  uii 
the  age  of  17,  are  prohibited. 

The  number  of  elementary  schools  in  receipt  of  grants  in  I-&19  was  3,2 
with  accommodation  for  1,118,305  pupils.  The  average  attendance  dui 
the  year  ended  August  81,  1919,  was  725,066,  and  the  average  numbei 
children  on  the  register,  887,928.  These  figures  include  196  higfaer-gi 
schools  ;  accommodation,  41,702  ;  average  attendance,  81,050 ;  avei 
number  on  register,  84,997. 
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ThoewereiB  1918-19  21,486  certificated  teacher8»  804  assistant  tiachsn, 
iiuiSpaial  teachers.  In  1919-20  there  were  at  4  training  oentres  and  8 
tnbi&g  colleges  2,244  senior  stndents  ;  and  2,198  junior  students  at  118 
aunmg  centres.     In  1919-20  there  were  956  oontinaation  class  centres. 

Irtbmd, — Elementary  education  in  Ireland  has  been,  since  1831,  under 
the  control  of  the  '  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.' 
l£]918  there  were  8,002  primary  schools  in  operation  :  the  average  number 
3f  pupils  on  the   registers  was   688,965  ;  and  the  average  attendance  was 

Thi  teachM':»  r«%ceiving  personal  salaries  from  the  Commissioners  on 
I^berSl,  1918,  numbered  approximately  7,590  principal  teachers,  5,770 
<K5tanU,  besides  45  workmistresses  and  2,380  junior  assistant  teachers. 
T^ere  are  7  training  colleges,  affording  facilities  for  the  training  of  1|195 
^g  8  scholars. 

Xlie expenditure  under  the  Education  Acts  in  1918-19  was  as  follows:—- 


Source   of   Income 

Local  Rates 

Parliamentiiry 
VutasAGranttf 

£ 
18,965,000 
S,T9d,000 
2,340,000 

Other  Receipt* 
(feeti,  *c.) 

Total 

2^^d  lod  Wales 

Wind       .... 

u-^Ki 

£ 
22,885,000 
2,524,000 

£ 
2,321,000 
966,000 
489,000 

£ 

43,674,000 

0,649,000 

2,779,000 

Total  U.K. 

24,909,000 

24,447,000 

3,746.000 

53,102,000 

Justice  and  Crime. 

England  and  Wales. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  is  the  ultimate  authority  in  all  cases, 
7"J  and  criminal,  in  England  and  Wales.  It.  exercises  its  power  through 
■>  High  Court  of  Justice  and  a  variety  of  subordinate  local  courts.  The 
:^ciptl  courts  having  criminal  jurisdiction  are  the  petty  sessional 
•9^8,  the  general  or  quarter  sessions,  the  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  and 
3oI  deliyeryi  more  popularly  known  as  '  assizes,'  and  the  Central  Criminal 
'-'^^  Two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  the  Lord  Mayor  or  any  alderman 
■^  the  City  of  London,  or  any  metropolitan  or  borough  police  magistrate  or 
•"^^T  stipendiary  magistrate,  sitting  in  a  court  house,  constitute  a  petty 
>^oiial  court.  The  courts  of  quarter  sessions  are  held  fqur  times  a  year  by 
'li  jiistices  of  the  coanty.  Similar  courts  can  be  held  at  other  times,  and  are 
'-en called  'general  sessions.'  Two  justices  constitute  a  court,  but  usually 
liarger  number  attend.  Women  may  be  magistrates.  Certain  cities  and 
^iioB^  baye  a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  with  similar  jurisdiction  to  the 
.*fity  jostioee  in  qnarter  sessions  assembled,  in  which  the  recorder  of  the 
fsfxn^  ia  the  judge.  The  assize  courts  are  constituted  by  Judges  of  the 
^  Court  (or  in  some  cases  by  King's  Counsel  bearing  His  Majesty's  special 
'■aaiiBioB).  These  go  on  (nrcuit  twice  or  four  times  a  year,  visiting  every 
^^tr  in  turn,  and  hearing  and  determining  all. civil  oases  entered  for  trial 
^i  tU  criminal  cases  presented  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  or  Riding 
^  the  County.  Triads  are,  in  general,  by  jury,  and  the  jury,  subject  to  the 
^Bctun  of  the  JvkAge  on  points  of  law,  are  the  sole  judges  of  the  facts  of  the 

D  2 
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case.  Women  are  liable  to  serve  on  juries.  The  Central  Criminal  Court 
the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery  for  the  City  of  London  a 
a  1  arge  surrounding  d istrict.  The  sessions  of  this  court  are  held  at  least  twel 
times  a  year  and  more  often  if  necessary.  The  Recorder  and  the  Comin 
Serjeant,  and,  if  the  number  of  the  prisoners  makes  it  necessary,  the  judge 
the  City  of  London  Court,  sit  on  the  first  two  days,  after  which  they  are  join 
by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  High  Court  on  the  rota,  for  whom  the  moreseric 
cases  are  reserved.  Criminal  cases  of  special  importance  or  complexity  arisi 
in  any  part  of  the  country  may,  by  direction  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
brought  for  trial  in  the  King's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Coi 
of  Justice  before  three  High  Court  Judges,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  hims 
presiding.  A  petty  sessional  court  deals  summarily  with  minor  offenc 
Cases  of  a  more  serious  nature  are  usually  investigated  by  a  petty  sessioi 
court  before  being  tried  at  the  sessions  or  the  assizes.  To  every  sessio 
assize,  and  to  every  sitting  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  the  sheriff  cites 
of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  district,  of  whom  not  less  than  12  and  not  m< 
than  28  are  sworn  and  constitute  a  grand  jury,  which  examines  the  1 
of  indictment  against  the  accused  person,  hears  the  evidence  of  witnes 
for  the  prosecution,  and  if  it  thinks  a  prima  facie  case  for  trial  is  made  o 
endorses  the  bill  'a  true  bill.'  All  criminal  trials,  except  those  wh: 
come  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  take  place  before  a  judge  anc 
petty  jury  of  twelve  persons.  Appeal  is  allowed  in  criminal  cases :  (i.  \  ox 
point  of  law ;  (ii.)  on  a  question  of  fact,  or  other  sufficient  ground  if  1 
judge  certifies  the  case  as  fit  for  appeal,  or  the  Court  of  Criminal  App 
grants  leave  to  appeal ;  and  (iii. )  against  the  sentence  (if  not  fixed  by  law)  wi 
the  leave  of  the  Appeal  Court.  On  a  conviction  the  judge  can,  if  he  thi 
fit,  reserve  a  question  of  law  (but  not  of  fact)  for  the  Court  of  Crimii 
Appeal,  which  can  reverse,  amend,  or  affirm  the  judgment.  The  oi 
other  method  of  securing  the  revision  of  a  sentence  is  by  the  Royal  p 
rogative,  exercised  on  the  advice  of  the  Home  Secretary,  by  which 
sentence  can  be  modified  or  annulled.  No  man  can  be  tried  again  for  1 
same  crime  after  a  petty  jury  has  found  him  *  not  guilty. '  Nominally  all  1 
judges  are  appointed  by  the  King,  but  in  practice  the  Lord  Chancellor  (« 
is  a  minister,  ex-officio  president  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  goes  out  w 
the  ministry),  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Lords  of  Appeal,  who  sit  in  \ 
House  of  Lords  and  on  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  rrivy  Council,  8 
the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  who  sit  in  the  Com't  of  Appeal,  are  appoin 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  all  the  other  judgea 
the  recommendation  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  conrts  having  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  are  the  County  Coui'ts,  crca 
in  1846,  Assizes,  and  the  High  Court.  Above  the  High  Court  is  the  Co 
of  Appeal,  and  above  that  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  authorised  strength  of  the  police  force  in  England  and  Wales 
September  29,  1919,  was  56,166. 

Scotland. 

The  High  Court  of  Justiciary  is  the  supreme  criminal  court  in  Scotia 
It  consists  of  all  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  sits  more  or  less  i 
quently,  as  the  number  of  cases  before  it  may  require,  in  Edinburgh  or  in 
circuit  towns.  One  judge  can,  and  usually  does,  try  cases,  but  two  or  n) 
preside  in  cases  of  difficulty  or  importance.  It  is  the  only  competent  couri 
cases  of  treason,  murder,  robbeiy,  rape,  fire-raising,  deforcement  of  messeng 
and  generally  in  all  cases  in  which  a  higher  puniuunent  than  impriaonmen 
by  statute  directed  to  be  inflicted  ;  and  it  hiu  moreover  an  inherent  jurisJ 
Uon  to  punish  all  criminal  acts,  both  those  already  established  by  common  1 
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or  ititaie,  and  such  as  haye  neyer  preTlonflly  come  before  the  courts  and  are 
^  vithin  any  statute. 

The  sheriff  of  each  county  is  the  proper  criminal  judge  in  all  crimes 
x^niiring  within  the  coanty  which  infer  only  an  arbitrary  punishment,  and  if 
'>^  case  is  tried  with  a  jury  the  High  Court  has  no  power  of  reyiew  on  the 
:mii.  Even  in  cases  indicted  to  the  High  Court  the  accused  is,  under  the 
^lininal  Procednre  (Scotland)  Act  of  1887,  regularly  asked  to  plead  in  the 
-iiriff  coQit,  and  minor  objections  to  the  indictment  can  be  wholly  or  in  part 
tinaed  of  then.  Borough  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace  haye  jurisdic- 
^  in  petty  eases  occurring  within  the  burgh  or  county,  and  in  a  number  ot 
^or  offences  under  yarious  statutes. 

The  Court  of  Session  exercises  the  highest  ciyil  jurisdiction  in  Scotland, 
T'lithe  flooae  of  Lords  as  a  Court  of  Appeal. 

The  police  force  in  Scotland  at  the  end  of  1919  had  an  authorised  strength 
.:'«,12i 

Ireland. 

In  Ireland  persons  charged  with  crime  are  as  a  rule  brought  before  a 

'<3n  of  petty  sessions.     In  most  cases  one  magistrate  is  sufficient  to  form  a 

'^  to  try  a  case  to  be  decided  at  petty  sessions  :  in  some  instances  two 

Btrtquisite.    Offences  are  diyided  into  two  classes,  those  in  which  justices 

^^  i  'aammary  jurisdiction,'  in  which  cases  they  hear  and  determine 

/( eooplaint,  the  Criminal  Justice  Administration  Act,    1914,  providing 

^atppeal  in  practically  every  case.     The  second  class  is  'indictable 

-m'  In  these  cases  the  justice  merely  takes  the  depositions  and  returns 

•^  'aae  for  trial  to  the  next  court  haying  jurisdiction  to  try  it — quarter 

'^•091  or  assize  court  as  the  case  may  be.     In  the  event  of  the  prosecution 

j^to  make  out  a  case  against  the  accused,  the  magistrates  refuse  informa- 

■«3i  The  Attorney-General  may  send  up  a  bill  at  assizes,  even  without  the 

'^mj  magisterial  investigation,  or  in  a  case  in  which  a  magistrate  has 

^y  refoaed  informations.     There  is  this  difference,  however,  between 

i^5  sessions  in  Ireland  and  in  England :  in  England  they  are  presided 

'^9^Tin  mij^d  chairman,  who  need  not  be  a  lawyer  and  who  is  elected 

r  iis  fellow  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  ;  while  in  Ireland  they 

[-'*^^ded  over  by  a  paid  omcial,  who  must  be  a  practising  barrister  of  ten 

^  standing,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  who  is  also  judge  of  the  county 

f^  which  corresponds  to  the  English  county  court).     The  criminal  juris- 

-"^of  a  coanty  court  judge  is  very  extensive,  and  the  Recorder  of  Dublin 

if'Meally  the  same  criminal  jurisdiction  as  a  judge  of  the  High  Court. 

•^tioiestTB  presided  over  by  one  of  the  common  law  judges  of  the  High 

Jt  of  Justice.    In  the  quarter  sessions,  recorder's  court,  and  asiiizes  the 

« 'jbyjury  {q  ^]i  cases  save  appeals  from  petty  sessions.     In  addition 

^Y^^niinary  unpaid  justices  there  are  paid  resident  magistrates.     The 

^r^l  Uw  and  Procedure  Act  contains  special  provisions  for  dealing 

^^  in  certain  cases.     Nearly  all  the  clauses  of  the  Criminal  Law 

^  ^^wednre  Act,  however,  require  a  proclamation  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant 

'^^"^  before  they  oome  into  force.      In  the  city  of   Dublin,   the 

^^.magistrates  for  the  .police  district  of   Dublin  metropolis  deal 

,J^""Qinaiy  cases  arisine  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  their  jurisdiction 

^h»t  more  extensive  Uian  that  of  the  ordinary  county  justices. 

V  f  ^^  Government  of  Ireland  Act,  1 920,  there  is  to  be  a  Supreme 

y".?^'['Jdicature,  consisting  of  two  divisions,  the  High  Court  of  Justice 

^-^  Court  of  Appeal,  in  Southern  Ireland,  and  a  similar  court  in  Northern 

*r!''  ^nd  also  a  High  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  whole  of  Ireland.      An 

^Jwy  lie  from  the  latter  Court  to  the  Houy  of  Lords. 

-«i«unber  of  police  qn  March  81,  1919,  was  10,764, 
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Crihikal  Statistios. 
Superior  Courts, 


Year 


NumlMr  of  p«nons  for  trial 


Convicted 


HalM 


Females 


Tota) 


Ekoi.amp  axs  Walbs.    (AsaiMi  and  QaartBi  Seisiona.) 


1914 
1017 

1918  . 

1919  . 


10,182 
4,«97 
4,920 
6,888 


1,276 

1,0^2 
1,127 
1,104 


11,408 
6,769 
C,047 
8.002 


9,277 
4,567 
4,8«T 

(5,311 


SooTLAK  r .    (High  Court  of  Justiciary  and  SheriflT  Courts.) 


(a) 

1914    .         ,         .         , 

1,129 

168 

1,292 

1.012 

1917    .... 

823 

174 

997 

826 

1918    .... 

588 

197 

780 

680 

1919    .... 

986 

808 

1,294 

1,918 

Irkland. 

(Aaaizes  Dublin  Commiiision 

,  and  Quarter  Seseions.) 

1914    .... 

1,698                272 

1,970     1               1,410 

1917    .... 

1,122                292 

1,414      •                   018 

1018    .... 

918      '          268 

1,181      1                   787 

1019    .... 

1,242      i          287 

1,479      i                  948 

(a)  Bxdnsive  of  persons  outlawed,  and  also  of  eases  nrfaere  bsll  was  forfeited  for  n 
appeai-anee. 

Courts  of  Summary  Juriadietion* 


Tear 


Indictable  •fftneee 


Non>iii4ieta1>le  •fTepoaa 


Persons  apprehended 
or  summoned 


Total 


1914 

1917 
1918 
1919 


1914 
1917 
1918 
1919 


68,665 
66,016 

61,048 
57,879 


(«) 
23,969 
21,199 
18,878 
19,244 


Females 
only 


10,846 
18,129 

11,877 
10,509 


(a) 
8,966 
3,724 
8,109 
2,716 


Con- 
victed 


Com- 
mitted 
for 
trial 


Persons  i^prehendad 
or  sunuBoned 


Total 


Females 
only 


OonTieU 


EvahAWD  AKz>  Walks. 


24,940 

10.108 

81,01tt 

6,787 

28,433 

5,988 

25,30S 

8,288 

SOOTLAMO. 
(ft) 


17,046 
14,765 
13,518 
14,015 


277 
371 
204 
868 


643,776 
»1 1,938 
434,347 
522,448 


(«) 
141,819 

82,742 

60,494 

81,U9 


107,956 

105.727 

88.569 

85,834 


29,826 
16,705 
10,716 
18,607 


4»1,7« 

862, 91 

2i>9,r 

807,11 


102 
51 

8«,(M 
64.41 


■^ 


iRRLANn. 


1914 

6,611 

1,228 

1,977   • 

2,049  ; 

164,706 

•25,856    • 

186,31 

1917 

5,419 

1,441 

1,546   ' 

1,847   ' 

100.071 

21.285 

87,4f 

1918 

4.363 

1,165 

1,U> 

1,166   , 

98,969 

19,850 

77.78 

1919 

4.431 

•857 

1,143   . 

1,540 

96,99S 

17,808     I 

70,oi 

(a)  Permms  *  proceeded  againat '  and  exclusive  of  number  *  committed  for  trial.' 

(b)  Persona  reported  to  Crown  Counsel,  who  directed  trial  by  Sheriff  enmmariiy. 
(0)  Number  '  proceeded  against.' 


NATI0KAI4  INSUBANCB — OLD  AGB  Piaf^OKS  8ft 

National  Iiuraranoe. 

Unln  tiw  XAtional  Insorane*  Aotg,  1911  to  1920,  prorlvtoii  is  madt  for  oompalMry 
^jvnaee  tgunst  loss  of  health,  for  the  preTention  and  cure  of  sieknsss,  and  for 
•capvlnrj  imnnnce  sgmiiist  tmemployment. 

(i)  MuMoZ  Eealth  /tuurtmctf.— This  is  administarsd  by  the  if inistiy  o  Hsalth  in 
hgiud  mi  Wales  and  oorrespondiog  Departments  in  Scotlsnd  and  Ireiaiid ;  hj  other 
i^edillyoeiistitated  authorities ;  and  by  approved  friendly  societies,  trade  anionB,«c.  The 
pffwni  vbo  are  oompaleorily  insured,  known  as  employed  eontributort^  oomprtse,  with 
trttinexeeptiens,  all  males  and  females  aged  16  and  under  70,  whether  British  snbjeets  or 
Lt,«fl^^]oJed  imder  eontiaet  of  serriee  express  or  implied,  whetherpaid  by  time  or  pieoa. 
laong  pcnoBS  excluded  are  those  employed  otherwise  than  in  manual  labour  at  a  rate 
y  reaoaention  exceeding  2oOL  per  year.  Insured  persons  who  are  not  members  of  an 
VFond  Society  must  contribute  to  a  Post  Office  Fund  and  are  known  as  depoHt  eon- 
^tiien',  their  beneflta  are  limited.  Special  proTisions  exist  for  married  women, 
tktimj.iurj.  and  air  force,  mercantile  marine,  and  certain  other  classes.  Certain  persona 
K  eoBfalMtily  inaored  may  beeome  eolmitary  e&niributore.  Vhe  taadu  are  prorlded 
^^mtiajwibd.  per  week  per  employed  person),  the  worker  (5d.  per  week  by  nalea 
ud  id.  hj  fiiBiales),  and  the  State.  Special  rates  are  applicable  in  cases  of  Tolontary 
•3nnn,tn<l  low  wage-earners,  and  the  rates  In  Ireland  are  Id.  lower  for  contributors 
od^.  lover  for  employers  than  in  Great  Britain.  Contributions  cease  at  the  age  of  70 
«ta  tiM  OM  Age  Peasion  Acta  (f.v.)  oome  into  play.  TIte  boaelta  inelnie  medieiU 
jRitBait,  isnatorium  treatment,  paTmenis  during  sickness  (ordinary  rate  16s.  per  week 
^aeii,uidl2s.  for  women),  and  disablement  (7t.  M,  per  week),  and  (in  the  case  of 
**iuo)  I  psTment  of  40«.  on  confinement.    Other  benefits  are  also  possible  if  ftind  s  permit. 

fk  nsiber  of  insured  persons  under  the  Health  Insoranoe  Scheme  in  1919  was  about 
^BiOioM.  The  total  income  in  1918-19  was  about  BOk  million  £  (inclndiog  8^  million  A 
mtrtbvted  by  the  State),  and  the  total  expenditure  20i  million  £. 

(li)  Vwemflofment  Jfisiir«n«e.— This  Is  administered  by  the  Board  of  Trade  through  the 
bo!oriieBtSz<dungie8,  Trade  Unions,  and  Priendly  Societies.  Under  the  Unemployment 
•:-c]uee  lets,  I9fl0  and  1931,  substantially  all  persons  corared  by  the  Health  Insuane* 
*^aneompulsorily  insured  against  unemployment,  except  out-workers  and  persons 
'■f'Sred  in  igriculture  and  prirate  domestic  serflce.  Employees  of  local  authoritiea,  rail- 
"*r>ftBd  certain  other  pnblie  utility  undertakings,  and  persons  with  rights  under  statutory 
<'*?«iUDaatton  schemes,  are  also  exempted  where  the  Minister  of  Labour  certifies  that  they 
■Kniployedunderconditlons  which  make  the  National  Insurance  unnecessary.  The  eontri- 
'•t^from  July  8, 1921,  are  :  Men  of  18  and  orer,6d.  per  week  from  employer  and  bd.  from 
'^^!ii;  women  of  18  and  orer.  5d.  from  employer  and  4<f.  firom  employee ;  boys  bis tween 
•)  tt4l8,  Id.  firom  employer  and  Hd.  from  employee  ;  girls  between  10  and  18,  2|d.  from 
*^<oter  and  2d.  from  employee.  The  State  contributes,  in  addition,  one-fourtn  of  the 
*3ngite  amount  of  the  contributions  paid  by  employers  and  employees.  The  benefit 
^"^  of  a  weekly  payment  of  20«.  for  men,  16f.  for  women,  and  half  these  amounts  to 
!'ibJkton  imder  18,  during  a  maximum  period  of  16  weeks  in  eight  months,  and  after 
^•72. 192!,  a  maximum  period  of  26  weeks  per  year,  subject  to  certain  conditions.  At  the 
Htoittiuartd  contributors  may,  under  certain  conditions,  obtain  a  refund  of  their  own 
'"nlKitioiiL  less  any  benefits  paid,  together  with  interest.  Industries  may,  with  the 
^"'^  of  tile  Minister  of  Labour,  contract  out  of  this  scheme  by  setting  up  suitable 
«i>«J»  of  their  own. 

^  laemtmberof  persons  eoTered  by  the  national  or  special  scheme  is  estimated  to  be 
*'^JQ>OQO,000 (8|  millions  men  and  3|  millions  women).     Total  income,  1918-19,4-6 

'^iOnclading  1-1  laillion  M  from  State  funds),  and  expenditure  600,0001. 

Old  Age  Pensions. 

^ndertheOld  Age  Pensions  Acts,  1908  to  1919,  eyery  person  orer  70  years  of 
^  who  has  been  a  British  subject  for  at  least  10  years  np  to  the  date  of  the 
**ipt  of  pension  ;  who,  if  a  natural-bom  British  subject,  for  twelve  ont  of  the 
JjoitT  jearg,  and  if  not  a  natural-bom  British  subject,  for  twenty  years  up  to 
f!  date  of  receiving  a  pension  has  resided  in  the  tXnited  Kingdom  (residence 
^onid  is  allowed  to  count  in  certain  circumstances) ;  and  whose  yearly  means 
^5  lot  exceed  49/.  17*.  6d.,  is  entitled  to  a  pension  :  provided  he  is  not  inre- 
*ipt  of  indoor  poor  relief  (medical  and  surgical  relief  for  three  months  does  not 
^Balify),  or  is  not  a  Innatic  in  an  asylum.  The  minimum  age  for  blind  per- 
^Bihai  been  reduced  to  50  years.  An  existing  pensioner  may  in  certain  circum- 
»^nc«  be  disqualified  for  receiving  further  pensions.  For  every  borough  and 
*m.  district  with  a  census  population  of  at  least  20,000,^  and  for 
-^vj  county  (excluding  borough  and  district  areas)  a  local  pension 
^^^J^oMaod  the  popnlatlon  limit  does  not  ai^ply ;  in  Ireland  the  limit  ia  10,000  tnitead 
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committee  (who  may  appoint  sub -committees)  is  appointed  by  the  borong] 
district,  or  county  council.  Pension  officers  (to  investigate  and  report  to  tli 
committees)  are  appointed  by  the  Treasury.  The  central  pension  aathorii 
is  the  Local  GoTemment  Board.  The  weekly  amount  of  the  pension  is  10«. 
the;  yearly  means  of  the  pensioner  do  not  exceed  26 Z.  5s.  If  tne  yearly  meai 
exceed  261.  5s.,  the  weekly  pension  decreases  by  2s.  for  every  51.  58.  by  whic 
this  limit  is  exceeded,  up  to  471.  53.,  when  the  rate  becomes  Is.  per  week.  ] 
the  yearly  means  exceed  49Z.  17«.  6d.  no  pension  is  payable.  On  March  2^ 
1919,  there  were  920,198  pensions  payable  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Tl 
estimated  cost  of  old  age  pensions  in  1920-21  is  25,969,0002. 

Pauperism. 

There  is  a  Poor  Law,  under  a  variety  of  statutes,  applicable  to  the  thri 
Kingdoms,  by  which  paupers,  under  certain  conditions,  are  to  be  relieved  ; 
their  own  houses  or  lodged  in  workhouses  or  poor-houses  built  for  the  ptirpos 
The  law  is  administered  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  through  Boards 
Guardians  elected  for  the  purpose.  England  and  Wales,  including  the  M 
tropolis  and  the  municipal  boroughs,  are  divided  into  653  poor  law  unions,  fi 
each  of  which  there  is  elected  a  Board  of  Guardians.  In  urban  districts  an 
in  the  Metropolis  guardians  are  separately  elected,  but  in  rural  districts  tl 
rural  district  councillors  act  as  guardians  for  the  parishes  they  represei 
on  the  district  council.  Guardians  are  elected  on  the  same  popular  franchii 
as  district  councillors.  "Women  are  eligible.  In  every  civil  parish  overseei 
are  appointed  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  and  collect  the  poor  rate. 

Amount  expended  in  poor-relief  for  year  ended  March  25  for  En^lad 
and  Ireland,  and  May  15  for  Scotland.  For  Scotland,  the  amount  in(3ad< 
expenditure  on  buildings  and  loaiis  repaid  and  interest : — 


Tear 

England  &  Wales 
£ 

Scotland 

Ireland 
£ 

ToUlU.K. 

£ 

1899-1900      , 

11,567,649 

1,141,660 

1,125,110 

18,834,419 

1913-14 

15,055,863 

1,609,358 

1,320,987 

17,986,208 

1915-16       ! 

16,085,586 

1,411,521 

1,400,406 

18,897,613 

1916-17       ! 

16,187,748 

1,497,326 

1,474,297 

19,169,871 

1917-18 

17,039,623 

1,536,924 

1,599,531 

20,176,078 

1918-19       1 

18,423,883 

' 

1,816.093 

— 

The  aggregate  expenditure  by  local  authorities  in  England  and  Wales,  which  is  o 
dinarily  classed  as  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  daring  the  period  of  80  yeara  end< 
March  25, 1914,  was  approximately  676,000,0001. 

Statistics  of  Paupers. 

England  and  Wales. 


1st 
Jannary 


1914 
1917 
ltf>8 
1919 
.1920 


Indoor  1 


204,292 J 

215,288 

198,498 

183,110 

186,273 


Outdoor  1 


888,917 
321, 81 S 
296,104 
287,244 
305,822 


Lunatics  in 
County  and 
Borough  AsyluniA, 
Registered  Hos- 
pitals and 
Licensed  Houses 


100,941 
97,350 
90,718 
83,172 
82,2d8 


Casual 
Fanpers 


7,508 
2,875 
1,470 
1,091 
2,036 


Net  total  a 
persona 
relieved  ^ 


7«1,67» 
087,327 
586,785 
564,617 
576,418 


J  Szcludlng  caMual  paupers. 

a  Deductions  being  made  for  persona  counted  twice  in  the  preceding  eolomiui,^ 
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Scotland. 


Jul  15 


Poor  relieved 
(Bxcluding  Vagrants) 


Vagrants 


Paupers 


Dependenti 


1914  : 
1918 

1919  . 

1920  ' 

66,729 
57,620 
54,591 
55,643 

38,394 
29,137 
28,207 
29,985 


Total 


105,245 
86,795 
82,835 
85,678 


Ireland. 


Janry 

(f  Bd  of  

tnx        Adnlt 
veek)  abIe-bodiedi| 


Indoor  paupers 


1914 
1918 

19% 


3,915 
2,503 
2,161 
2.023 


All  others 


31,440 
25,010 
22,405 
22,882 


Total 


85,855 
27,513 
24,556 
24,905 


Ontdoor 
paupers 


87,887 
35,082 
35,880 
35,511 


In  asylnms 


1,652 
1,590 
1,396 
1,407 


ToUl 


74,844 
64,185 
61,832 
61,823 


2  Bzcltiding  any  who  may  be  temporarily  disabled  by  sickness. 

Indaded  in  the  nmnber  of  indoor  panpors  in  Ireland  ar«  casuals,  who 
numbered  394  in  January,  1920. 

Finance. 

I.  Revbnttb  and  Expenditure. 


BSVSHUK 


Tmt  ended 
HsekSl 


Estimated 

in  the 

Budgets 


Aetnal-  Receipts 

into  the 

Exchequer 


1914(pre-warj 

1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 


£ 

194,825,000 

638,600,000 

842,050,000 

1,168,650,000 

1,418,300,00c 

1,218,650,000 


198,242,897 

707,234,565 

889,020,825 

1,339,571,381 

1,425,984,666 


More(  +  ) 

or  less(«-) 

than  Bstimates 


+   3,417,897 

+  68,634,565 

+  46,970,825 

+  170,921,381 

+  7,684,666 


1  Budget  Estimate  revised. 


Tear  ended 
MarehSl 


EXPSlfDITUltK 


Budget  and 

Supplementary 

Estimates 


1914<pn-«'ar) 

1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 


199,011,000 
2,767,631,000 
2,972,197,000 
1,642,295,000 
1,271,168,000 
1,039,728,000 


Actual  Pay. 

ments  out  of 

the  Exchequer 


More  (  +  ) 

orless(-) 

than  SstiBiates 


197,492,969 
2,696,221.405 
2,579,301,188 
1,665,772,928 
1,195,427,877 


-1,518,031 

-71,409,595 

-392,895,812 

+23,477,928 

-75,740,123 
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The  roYenne  in  detail  for  1919-20  (exclnsiye  of  301,720Z.  dnties  collect e 
for  and  due  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  inclnsiye  of  the  proceeds  of  dutic 
the  yalne  of  which  is  assigned  nnder  yarious  Acts  to  local  purposes),  an 
the  expenditure,  are  giyen  below,  as  are  also  the  Exchequer  receipts  fb 
1920-21,  and  the  Budget  estimate  for  1921-22.  Of  the  reyenue  for  1920-21 
72  per  cent,  was  deriyed  from  taxation. 


BonreM  of  Bkyimuk 

Net  Receipts 
1 01 o_on 

Sxchequer 
Receipts  i 

Budget 
Estimate 

iif  1 

•7— *W 

"  "   £ 

1921-32 

i'  ' 

£ 

t          ^ 

i.  Customs —       Imports: 

Cocoa,  Chocolate,  &c. 

2,474,811 

Coffee 

821,161 

1 

Chicory     . 

67,492 

Currants    . 

190,728 

Raisins 

519,892 

1 

Other  dried  fruits 

342,974 

1 

Motor  spirit 

2,990,687 

Rum 

9,188,301 

1 
1 

Brandy     . 

4,811,342 

1 
t 

Other  spirits 

2,169,211 

Sugar,  glucose,  kc,    . 

40,887,585 

Tea           ... 

17,747,060 

Tobacco    . 

60,857,917 

Wine 

2,235,400 

Cinematograph  Films 

209,813 

Clocks  aod  Watches  . 

919,385 

Motor  Oars  and  Motor 

Cycles  . 

1,995,713 

M^ical  Instruments. 

237,491 

Matches  and  Lighters 

1,085,829 

Other  articles 

11,890 

149,658,677 

184,008,000  126,806,000 

t 

ii.  Excise — 

Spirits 

42,683,798 

Beer 

71,276,230 

Sugar,  Saccharin,  Glu- 

cose 

1,167,200 

Tobacco  (home  grown) 

13,142 

Motor  Spirit 

9,800  ' 

Licence  duties,    &c.  : 

Liquor 

1,498,067  1 

Other 

1,680,141  1 

Railways  . 

7,393  1 

Table     Waters     and 

Cider     . 

1,421,404 

Matches  and  Lighters 

2.311,741 

Entertainments         .    10,479,516 

Patent  medicines       .  ,'  1,3^2,661 

Other  sources   .         .  j       60,805 

183,781,958 

199,782,000 

196,200,000 

1  Tbftt  iS|  r^T^aae  Rctnally  pai^  into  the  Exchequer  daring  the  OnancUl  year. 
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Bomei  ef  BMrxrum 


iil  Motor  rehicle  duties 
IT.  Estate,  kc.,  duties — 
EsUtedu^^ 
Temporarj  estate 

duty  ' 
Probate  and  Accoimt 

dnty*  . 
Iiegacydntj  .         .! 
Saccessioii  dnty 
Corpoffation  duty    . 

T.  Stamps     (exclnding 
Fee,  kc.  Stamps)— 

UCcuS        ■ 

Receipts,  Drafts,  &c. 
BilU  of  exchange    . 
GoAtcaet  Nates 
G(»Dpanies'    capital 

duty    . 
Bonds  to  bearer 
Bankers'  Notes,  &e. 
Ucenees     and    Cer- 
tificates 
Insuanoes 
Other  sources  . 

TL  Luid  Tax 

TilHonse  Duty 

TiiL  Property  and  Income 

Tax  and  super- tax . 

it  Excess  Proats  Tax    , 

X.  Corporation  profits  tax 

XL  land  Yalue  Duties  . 


Total  Produce  of  Taxes 


xiL  Postal  serrice  . 
liil  Tel^raph  service 
xiT.  Telephone  service 
XT.  Crown  Lands  . 
iri  Interest      on     Suez 
Osoual  Shares,  ^c 
xrii  Miscellaneous      (in 

eluding    Fee,    &c. 

Stamps) 

Total  non-tax  Revenue 
Total  Revenne      . 


36,637,708 

1,040 

13,210 

5,084,682 

973,119 

50,317 


42,769,976 


111,658,732 
3,835,234 
1,589,339  i 
286,982 


8,694,433 
453,250 
282,734 

162,305 
814,187 
112,322 


22,891,468 

671,201 

1,935,413 

359,434,071 
289,208,046 

650,596 


1.000,886,406 


81,110,728 

5,024,145 

8,268,552 

678,931 

14,951,922 


280,926,885 


BMheqver 

Receipts  1 

1925-21 


£ 
7,073,000 


47,729,000 


26,591,000 

650,0001 

1,900,000' 

894,146,000 

219,181,000 

650,000 

20,0u0 


Budget 

Eatimate 
1921-« 


9,000,000 


48,000,000 


} 


21,000,000 
2,500,000 

410,500,000 

120,000,000 

80,000,000 


1,031,726,000]    964,000,000 


86,100,000 

5,200,000 

8,200,000 

660,000 

80,770,729 


813,328,937 


894,259,666 


>  60,000,000 

650,000 

12,000,000 

160,000.000 
262,660,000 


840,961^,143 
280,826,885lM25^984,666il,216.65Q>000 


'  TlMt  te,  revesoe  aetnaUj  paid  into  tbe  iSzobeauer  4ar}ag  the  fiaaBoial  ye^r, 
2  Ob  pro*pertT  of  persona  dying  after  August  1,  i8»4. 
»  Ob  prc^rty  of  peraoas  dying  before  Augast  2,  1894, 
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The  national  expenditure  chargeable  against  Reyenue  falls  tinder  two  csL't4 

fories  ;  I.,  the  Consolidated  Fund  Charges,  mainly  bestowed  on  the  Natioxis^ 
)ebt ;  and  II.,  the  Supply  Services,  including  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civi 
Service. 


Branches  of  Expekditurb 


I.  Consolidated  Fund : 

National  Debt  Services  :— 
Interest  of  Funded  Debt 
Terminable  Annuities     . 
Interest  of  Unfunded  Debt 
Management  of  Debt 
Interest,  &c.,  on  War  Debt 


Year  ended 
March  81,1920 

£ 

7,899,901 

2,688,882 

12,897,707 

887,112 

308,260,656 


Year  ended 
March  31,1921 


24,500,000 
825,099,000 


332,033,708     ;    340,599,000 


ii.  Road  Fund  .... 

iii.  Payments  to  Local  Taxation  Accoimts 
iv.  Land  Settlement  .... 
V.  Other  Consolidated  Fund  Services  :— 

Civil  List ..... 

Annuities  and  Pensions . 

Salaries  and  Allowances 

Courts  of  Justice . 

Miscellaneous       .... 


10,746,142 

8,477,447 

470,000 
889,565 
56,038 
527,159 
554,860 


8,937,000 

10,785,000 

6,980,UJ0 

y    1,796,000 


J 


16,171,220  28,448,000 


Total  Cousolidated  Fund  Services 


II    Sapply : 
i.  Army 

ii.  Air  Force    . 

iii.  Navy 

iv.  Civil  Services 

v.'  CoBtoius  and  Bxoise 

vi.  Inland  Revenue 
vii.  Post  Office  Services 
viii.  Votes  k>f  Credit—Naval  and   Military 
Opeiailons,  &e.    . 


848,204,928    I    378,047,000 


305,000,000 

52,500,000 

156,528,000 

569,054,000 

4,992,000 

4,430,000 

48,064,000 

87,000,000 


181,500,000 
22,800,000 
88^28,000 

4ee(*2l6,000 

[  11,259.000 
53,678,000 


Total  Bitpply  Services  . 


Total       Expenditure     Cliargeable    against 


1,317,568,000    I    817,881,000 


Revenue    . 


.  11,665,772,928     1,195,428,000 


Budget  Est,!. 
mate,  1921— a 


24,500, 0(K> 
820,600,000 


346,000,000 


8,400,  O0C» 

l],lld,00O 

5,000,000 


l,7S7,00O 


26,272,000 


371,272.000 


106,665,000 
18,4n,0(H» 
82,479,0aO 

379,035,000 

14,701,000 
67,165,000 


668,466,000 


1,089,728,000 


The  Exchequer  issues  shown  above  are  those  with  which  the  various 
departments  were  supplied  Xq  meet  a]l  reauirenjepts,  whether  origiiial 
or  supplementary, 
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bi  addition  to  the  ordinary  ezpenditore  above  given,  there  were  in 
1920-21  issues  to  meet  capital  erpenditare  under  the  Telegraph  (|doney)  Acts, 
1913  and  1920,  5,90C,O002.  ;  Housing  Act,  1914,  43,000^. ;  the  Poet  Office 
.London)  Railway  Act,  1913,  144, 000^  ;  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
0,087, 0002.  The  m oney  raised  for  Supply  purposes  by  National  Savings  Certi- 
ficates was  41,130,794/.  and  by  other  loans,  70,960, 87 5^. ;  total,  112,091,669^, 
The  balance  in  the  Exchequer  on  April  1,  1920,  was  9,869,0972.  ;  the  gross 
receipts  into  the  Exchequer  in  the  year  1920-21  amounted  to  7,126,758,2082.; 
the  grosfr  issues  out  of  the  Exchequer  amounted  to  7,133,052,7992; 
IsTing  a  balance  on    March  31,  1921,  of  3,074,5062. 

Army  and  Navy  and  other  war  expenditure  down  to  31  March,  1919, 
was  met  by  votes  ol  credit,  the  total  of  which,  voted  from  August,  1914, 
to  November,  1918,  amounted  to  8,742,000,0002.,  of  which  862,000,0002. 
represented  votes  of  credit  for  1914-15,  1,420,000,0002.  for  1915-16. 
2,010,000,0002.  for  1916-17,  2,450,000,0001.  for  1917-18,  and  2,500,000.0002. 
for  1918-19. 

The  following  are  the  principal  items  of  the  Civil  Service  estimates  for 

1921-22  :— 


Public  Education      .....  63,518,000 

Old  Age  Pensions                                        .            .  26,150,000 

Ministry  of  Pensions           ....  111,557,000 

Ministry  of  Health,  &c.       Insurance,  &c.          .  31,220,000 
Ministry  of  Labour.       Civil  Demobilisation  and 

Resettlement,  &c.  .                     ...  18,325,000 

Loans  to  Dominions  and  Allies  5,000,000 

Railway  Agreements,  Transport,  &c.        .  30,673,000 

Ministries  of  Munitions  and  Shipping  13,046,000 

Coal  Mines  Deficiency         ....  8,000,000 

Other  Civil  Services           ....  76,546,000 


879,036,000 


The  estimated  expenditure  chargeable  against  Capital  in   1921-22  is  as 
follows:— 


Telegraph  (Money)  Act,  1913  9,032,000 

Post  Office  (London)  Railway  Act,  1913  .                                 84,600 

Housing  Act,  1914  156,000 

Electricity  Supply  Act,  1919          .  1,250,000 

10,472,500* 


The  net  expenditure  for  the  Revenue  Departments  in  1921-22  is 
estimated  as  follows  :  Customs  and  Excise,  6,676,0002.  ;  Inland  Revenue, 
e,025,0002.;     Post  Office,   67,165,0002.     Thus    the    total   expenditure  for 
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Civil  Service  and   Rev^nae  Departments  for   the   year   is    estimatetl 
460,901,0002. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  year  ended  March  81, 1920,  the  i 
amount  estimated  to  have  been  contributed  hj  En^hind,  Scotland^  a 
Ireland  to  the  revenue  expenditure  on  English,  Scottish,  and  IiH 
services : — 


K«t  Reyenuft  m  contributed:-* 
CoHtoma 

Excise  .... 
Estate,  Ac.  duties 
BtAinpil         . 
Land  tax 
House  duty . 
Income      tax      (including 

super-tax) 
Excess  profits  duty,  etc. 
Land  vldue  duties 


England 


M 

119,08  V>00 

109,870,000 

85,678,000 

20,859,000 

689,000 

1,801,000 

307,258,000 

244,812,000 

629,000 


Total  revenue  from  taxes 

Postal  service 
Telegraph  service 
Telepliooe  service 
Grown  lands 
Beoeipts      from      Sundry 

Loans,  etc.    . 
Miscellaneous 


Tetal  noH-tax  revenue 

Aggregate  revenue   . 

Bxpenditure     (Exchequer 
ttsuen )  :— 

Debt,  Army,  Navy,  Air 

Civil  Oovemment  Charges 
On  Consolidated  Fund : 
Civil  List    and    Miscel 
laneous  cliarges 
Payments  to  local  tax 
ation  accounts,  Ac 
Land  settlement     .       . 
Voted   .... 


Scotland 


£ 

16,369,000 

18,810,000 

4,991,000 

1,573,000 

82,000 

184,000 

87,498,000 

85,148,000 

119,000 


889,478,000  109,074,000 


Total   Civil   Government 

ehaxges  .... 

Customs    and    Excise     and 

Inland   Revenue 
Post  OfBee  services 
Votes  of  Credit— Naval  and 
Military    Operations,    Ac. 

Total  expenditure    . 


26,679,000 

4,282,000 

7,120,000 

682,500 

4,000 
1,523,000 


40,240,500 


879,718,500 

English 
services 


489,500 

7,894,500 
3,477,50ti 
151,668,500 


168,475,000 

6,688,000 
39,486.000 


209,599,000 


2,912,000 

458,000 

900,000 

34,000 


114,600 


4,413,000 


118,487,000 


Scottish 
services 


168,500 
1,288,000 

22,286,500 


28,688,000 

887,500 
4,420,000 


28,990,500 


Ireland 


14,358,000 

10,602,000 

1,678,000 

sn.ooo 


11,253,000 

9,748,000 

8,000 


48,408,000 


From  ether 
S#«roes 


418,OC0 
89,000 


8,425,000 


8,982,000 


Tota 


149.564 

133,782 

42,760 

S3, 892 

©71 

1,935 

850,434 

289,  20S, 

651, 


1,000,887, 


1,520,000 

289,000 

248,000 

12,000 

5,500 
137,000 

14,942,500 
279,152,600 

2»+,096,C00 

298,027,000 

General 

services 

986,276,600 

81.111, 

6.024, 

8,268. 

678, 

14.962, 
280,927, 

2,213,000 

840,960, 

50,615,000 

1,841,847. 

Irish 
services 

Tota) 
986,276, 

147,000 
1,566,500 

23,989,600 

982,500 

371,164,500 

872,147,000 

1,811,500 
1,227,000 

87,000,0(0 

1.7S2. 

10,746,i 

»,477.) 

569,054, 

25,705,000 

585,000 
2,981,000 

6e5,010.( 

8,422,( 
48,064,< 

87,000,  ( 

29,221,000 

1,397,962,000 

1, 665,772,  J 
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II.  Taxatiok. 

The  net  receiptfl  from  the  principal  branches  of  taxation  were  as  follows 
ia  the  years  stated  : — 


Teir  aided 

Customs  1 

Bxeise  ^ 

Estate, 
Ac. 

Stamps^ 

Land 
Tax 

Inhabited 
Honse 

Property  * 

Income  Tax 

and  Snper 

Tax 

Land 
Valne 

luthSl 

Thoos.  £ 

Dntiesi 

Thonift.£ 

Duty 

Thons.  £ 

Daties 

Thons.£ 

thon8.£ 

Thoa8.£ 

Thons.  £ 

Tbou8.4 

1913-142 

35,569 

39,658 

27,166 

9.983 

690 

1,994 

47,241 

736 

::'15-16 

59,576 

61,208 

80.938 

6,780 

680 

1,976 

129,161 

S69 

1916-17 

70,71 

56,488 

31,192 

7,764 

663 

1,888 

206,678 

524 

m7-i8 

70,890 

38,578 

31,736 

8,554 

683 

1.941 

238,136 

661 

191M9 

108,466 

59,663 

30.800 

12,417 

643 

1,860 

293,268 

710 

191*-» 

149,554 

133,782 

42,760 

22,891 

071 

1,935 

359,434 

661 

1130-213 

134,003 

199,782 

47,729 

26,591 

660 

1,900 

394,146 

20 

I921-2J* 

126^,800 

196,200 

48,000 

21,000 

2,600 

410.500 

^  The  principal  items  inoladed  la  tlieee  branehes  of  revenue  are  shown  on  pagOH  42-48 
Atrrt, 

^  Pre-irar  year. 

'  ExdMqoer  Beceipts. 

i  Budget  estimates. 

An  Excess  Profits  Tax  of  50  per  cent,  upon  the  excess  of  profits  over 
pre-war  standards  was  introduced  m  1915,  and  produced  187,Si6^  in  1915-16. 
The  rate  was  later  increased  to  60  per  cent.,  producing  141,614,982/.  in 
191$-17  {in(dudixig  a  special  munitions  levy  from  'controlled'  establish- 
umtB\  and  then  to  80  per  cent,  producing  228,116,0902.  in  1917-18, 
28S,976,861/.  in  1918>19,  and  289,208,0462.  in  1919-20.  The  budget  of 
1919  reduced  the  rate  to  40  per  cent,  and  that  of  1920  raised  it  to  60  percent. 
The  yield  in  1920-21  was  219,181^0002.,  and  the  estimate  for  1921-22  is 
120,000,000i. 

The  gross  amount  of  income  brought  under  the  review  of  the  Inland 
fierenue  Department  in  the  year  ended  April  5,  1918,  in  the  United 
Kiigdom,  was  1,967,066,0002.;  in  1913-14  it  was  1, 167»  184,0002. ;  in 
1904-5  it  was  912,130,0002.  In  1918-19  it  was  estimated  at  2  290  millions. 
The  income  on  which  tax  was  actually  received  in  1917-18,  after  allowing  for 
exemptions  and  abatements,  was  1,083,982,2822: 

Prior  to  Apiil  6,  1915,  incomes  of  and  below  1602.  per  year  were 
exempt  Ccom  income  tax.  Fiom  April,  1915,  to  April,  1920,  the  limit  was 
1^02.  per  year.  In  the  case  of  taxable  incomes,  abatements  were  made, 
sod  also  allowances  for  childi'en,  wife,  and  insurance  premiums,  on  the 
Wer  range  of  incomes.  The  rates  of  tax  per  £  of  taxable  income  varied  as 
follows : 


Earned  Income. 

Unearned  Ineoine. 

$.   d.         i.   d. 

«.  (/.         8.   d. 

1913-14 

0    9    to    1    2 

1     2 

1914-15 

10     „    1    8 

1     4    to    1     R 

1915-16 

1    <>J    „    3    0 

2    41    „     3    0 

1916-17 

2    3     „    5    0 

3     0      „     6     0 

1917-18 

2    8      „     6    0 

3     0      „     5     0 

191&-19  and  1919-80   , 

2    3      „     6    0 

3     0      „     6     0 

From  April,  1920,  exemption  is  allowed  to  bachelors  with  earned 
incomes  below  1502.  (or  unearned  below  1352.  X  and  to  married  persons  with 
earned  incomes  below  2502.  (or  unearaed  below  2252.)  The  abatements  and 
allowances  (for  children,  dependent  relatives,  life  assurance  premiums,  ^cO, 
on  higher  incooMS  have  been  revised.  The  *'  standard  "  rate  of  tax  is  6«<, 
but  oa  the  first  225^.  of  a  person's  "  taxal^e  "income  the  rate  is  3«. 
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The  gross  income  and  income  on  which  tax  was  received  in  1917-18  wer< 
distributed  as  follows  : — 


Froflts  from  tue  ownership  of  Lands    .... 
„  „  Houses 

„  I,  Other  property     . 

Profits  from  the  occupation  of  lands       .... 
,,      British  and  other  Government  securities  . 
Profits  from  businesses,    concerns,    professions,  em- 
ployments  (except  those  of  a  public  nature),  and 

certain  interest 1,285,284,101 

Salaries    of  Government,    Corporation,    and    Public 

Company  officials 265,641,713 


Gross  income 
£ 
68,000,000 
235,051,205 
1,296.800 
61,230,000 
76,612,502 


} 


Income  taze<| 
£ 

172,583,580 

16,441,034 
66,068,602 


682,058,924 
146,835,142 


Total 


1,967,065.911         1,083,982,282 


Estimated  gross  income  in  1918-19:  profits  from  lands,  &c.,  290,000,000/. 
occupation  of  lands,  100,2OO,000Z.  ;  securities,    80,000,0002.  ;    businesses, 
&c.,  1,494,800.000Z.  ;  salaries,   325,000,000Z.  ;  total,  2,290,000,0002. 

The  gross  income  from  the  ownership  of  land  and  houses  in  1917-18  wa^ 
distrihntfd  as  follows  : — 


Land 
flouses 


Englaai 

36,710,000 
207,495,090 


Scotland 

£ 

5,690,000 
21,892,900 


Ireland 

9,700,000 
5,663,305 


United  Kingdom 

£' 

52,000,000 
235.051,205 


The  amount  of  snpcr-tax  received  was  2,891,3452.  in  1910-11  ;  3,018,8882. 
in  1911-12;  3,599,7:)62.  in  1912-13  ;  3,339,0082.  in  1913-14;  10,121,0232.  in 
1914-15;  16,787,6542.  in  1915-16 ;  19,140,4112.  in  1916-17  ;  28,278,7042. 
in  1917-18  ;  35,560,0882.  in  1918-19  ;  42,405,0002.  in  1919-20,  The  esti- 
mated  aggregate  income  of  the  super-tax  payers  in  1918-19  was  340,000,0002., 
and  the  estimated  number  of  persons  chargeable,  48,000.  Super-tax  is 
payable  by  persons  with  incomes  exceeding  2,0002.  per  year  (prior  to  1918-19 
3,0002.  per  year,  and  in  1918-19  and  1919-20,  2,5002.  per  year). 

In  accordance  with  various  Acts  passed  between  1888  and  1911,  there 

are  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the  Local  Taxation  AooOTUltfi  (>J 
.England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  sums  equivalent  to  the  proceeds  (in  som« 
cases,  of  the  year  1908-9,  and  in  other  cases  of  the  current  year)  of  certain 
excise  licence  duties,  part  of  the  beer  and  spirit  duties,  and  part  of  the  pro* 
bate  and  estate  duties.     Certain  other  grants  are  also  payable. 

The  payments  actually  made  to  the  Local  Taxation  Accounts  in  1919-20 
are  given  as  follows  : — 


On  account    On  account  I  On  account 
of  beer  and     of  licence  |    of  estate 
spirit  duties       duties  duties 


Other 
grants,  Ac. 


Total 


Payments  to : 
England  . 
Scotland . 
Ireland    . 

Total  payments 


£ 

1,107,260 
152,248 
124,567 


£ 

2,071,060 
391,226 
210,746 


£ 

4,670,154 
641,378 
384.866 


£ 

40,000 

98,428 

848,208 


£ 

7,894,474 
1,288.280 
1,668,387 


1.384.075     '      2,673,032  i      5.702.898 


986.636       10.746.141 


III.  National  Debt. 
Borrowing  by  the  State  on  the  security  of  taxes  was  practised  in  Norman 
times,  but  the  National  Debt  really  dates  from  the  time  of  William  III. 
The  -acknowledged  debt  in  1689  waA  about  664,0002.,  on  which  the  annual 
charge  for  interest  and  management  was  only  40, 0002.  At  various  subsequent 
dates  the  amounts  were  as  follows  (including  the  Irish  debt  throughout)  : — 
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Annual        ADnoitiesonly 
charge,  inclad>  (included  in  prt- 
^**'  Debti  ing  annuities   viouj  column) 

,,^    ^  ,r,  „  Million  iS  MUlion  i6  Million  il 

I '-T.  Accession  of  George  TI.    ...        62  2*4  0*2 

1756.  Commencement  of  Seven  Years'  War     76  2*8  0% 

ITof  Bnd  „  „  „        1S3  5-0  0-5 

1 1  ^').  Commencement  of  American  War  .127  4*7  0*5 

ilfl-  5°^  '•  "  »»         243  9-6  1-4 

I  <&3.  Commencement  of  French  Wars     .      248  9-7  13 

1815.  End  „  „  „         861  32-6  19 

^7.  Consolidation  of  English  and  Irish 

Exchequers iv39  31  •€  2*0 

I  These  amounts  do  not  include  the  capital  value  of  terminable  annuities. 

Gross  debt 

including        Annual  Annuities 

terminable  charge.inelud- (included  in  pre- 
'*"  Debti    annuities  ing  annuities     vious  column) 

,,.     ^                                                        Million  £  Million  ±-     Million  £  Million  Jt 

i'^>4.  Commencement  of  Crimean  War    .    775  802  27*4  3*9 

1K7.  Bnd                        „        „          „         .    808  887  28*6  40 

1^99.  Commencement  of  Boer  War          .    699  635  28  "2  7-3 

im.  End                       ,,            „        .        .    743  798  270  6  5 

1914.  Commencement  of  European  War     678  708  24*6  8'2 

1917.  (March  31) 4.040        4,064  127-3(1916-17)    2*9 

1«1«-  91*"?  ^H ^'^^^        •'•'^21  189.9  (1917-18)    2-8 

mp.  (March  31)         .  .        .        .7,460       7,481  2700(1918-19)    2-8 

1*>--'«J.  (March  31) 7,859       7,879  882-0  (1919-20)    2  6 

'^'.'l.  (March  31) —  7,678 «  849-6  (1920-21)     — 

•  These  amounts  do  not  include  the  capital  value  of  terminable  annuities 

-iDcInding  1,162,000,0001.  owing  to  other  countries. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  amount  of  the  Gross  Liabilities 
«nd  the  Assets  of  the  State  on  March  81,  1920  :— 

^*»^**«:     ..*  Million  £           Million  £ 

Fundsd  Debt 816-0 

Estimated  Capital  Liability  of  Terminable  Annuities  19  3 

U&ftmded  Debt 7,4974 

7  831 -7 

Leu  Bonds  tendered  for  Death  Duties  .  *    2*9 

OU«r  Capital  Liabilities :  L_            7  g.ys  s 

Telegraph  AcU,  1892  to  1913               12-8 

Telephone  TransCer  Act,  1911              ^'2 

Uguida  Bail  waj  Acts,  1896  to  1902  17 

Public  Offices  (Acquisition  of  Site)  Act,  1895    .        .  0*3 

Pablic  Offices  (Whitehall)  Site  Act.  1897     .        .        .        '.  0-4 

B071]  Niger  Company  Act,  1899 0  3 

KsTsl  Works  Acts,  1896  to  1905 113 

Militarr  Works  Act,  1897  to  1903 6-fi 

Und  Registry  (New  Buildings)  Act,  1900  .                .        .  0"2 

Pieific  Cable  Act,  1901 10 

pQblic  Offices  Site  (Dublin)  Act,  1903 0  1 

PabKc  Buildings  Bzpenses  Act,  1908 11 

Cansid  A^^eement  (Money)  Act,  1904        ...  10 

Post  Office  (London)  Railway  Act,  1913      ....  09 

Housing  Act,  1914 10 

Anglo-Persian  Oil  Co.  Acts,  1914, 1919      ....  is 

jrrp 

Total  Qross  Liabilities .      7875-7 

Aisets;  £  • 

Suez  Canal  Shares,  market  value  (March  81, 1920)       23  2 
Otiier  Assets  l 82*8 1  £ 

___  Eicbequer  Balances  at  the  Banlts  of  England  and  Ireland  .        .       94 

1  Kxdndine  adTmooes  from  votes  of  credit  to  Dominions,  Allied  Powem,  Atr  ,  and  nthrr 
^«Metii.    These  assets  were  estimated  to  be  at  March  81,  1920  :  loans  owing  by  Allies 
'24  million  ;  Dominions,  120  million  ;  loans  for  relief,  8  million  ;  other  vote  of  credit 
useteasd  surplus  stores,  Ac,  700  million;   1otal  2,552  million.    In  March,  1021.  the 
Uomiaions  owed  144  millions,  and  the  Allies,  1,804  million. 
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The  debt  at  Noyember   30,  1920,  included,  among   other   items,    th 
following : — 


84  ppr  cent.  War  Stock  and  Bonds  (repayable  1925-28) 
4J        „  „  „  {        „         1923-46) 

6  „  „  „  <        „         1929-47) 

4  »  ,.  ,,  (        „         1929-42) 

4         ,,       Funding  Loan  (        „        1960-90) 

4         „       Victory  Bonda  (        ,,  1975) 

3,5,  5|  A  6  per  cent.  Ezrheqaer  Bonds  (repayable  1920-30) . 
4A5  „    National  WarBonds  (repayable  1922-29) 

Treasury  Bills 

War  Sayings  Certificates 


MUlion  M 

62-7 

12-8 

1,949-8 

67-2 

407*0 

857-7 

8150 

1,4410 

1,1110 

277  0 


The  total  expenditure  on  account  of  debt  in  1919-20  charged  against  the  revenn 
was  336,648,0001. 

The    net   increaae   in   the   aggregate  gross  liabilities  of   the  State  in  1919-20 
S97,556,724i. 

IV.  Local  Taxation. — Local  Bevenue, 


Receipts  from 


Rates 

Water,  Gas,  A  Electric  Light  Undertakings 
Tramways  and  Light  Railwayfi,  Ac.    . 
GoTernment  contributions  .... 

Loans    

Misoelluitous 


Total  receipts 


England  and 

Wales 
_(1915-16) 

£ 

76,861,000 
25,8.'n,000 
11,240,00 » 
28,368,000 
8,950,000 
28,207,000 


168,462,000 


Scotland 
(1915-lG) 

£ 
8,209,000 
5,266,000 
1,610,000 
8,087,000 
1,468,000 
2,705,000 

22,301,000 


Ireland 
(1916-16) 


£ 

8,678,000 
1,160,000 
283,000 
1,515,000 
1,028,000 
1,307,000 


8,971,000 


Local  Expenditure, 


Expenditure  by 


'Eng.&  Wales    ' 


Town  and  Municipal  Authorities  for  Police, 
Sanitary,  and  other  Public  Works,  tc.  . 

Unions  and  Parishes  for  Poor  Relief,  Ac. 

County  Authorities  for  Police,  Lunatic  Asylums,  | 
Ac 

Rural  District  and  Parish  Councils,  Ac.    .        .  | 

Other  Authorities 

Total  .  .        .  ... 


1918-14 


112,904,000 
17,590,000 

22,813,000 

6.324,000 

10,777,000 


Scotland 
1915-16 


12,023,000 
1,627,000 


Ireland 
ldl5-16 


3,444,000 
1,391,000 


2,712,000    .  2,538,000! 
13,0001'      810,000! 
5,962.000     '      667,000 


169,408,000     I    22,287,000     .  8,885,000 


1  By  Parish  Councils  only. 

'■^  Irish  Police  and  education  are  mainly  provided  for  from  Imperial  funds. 

s  By  Rural  District  Gomncils  aad  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities. 


The  estimated   expenditure  of  the  London  County  Council  (exclusive  of  reyenu 
producing  undertakings)  for  the  year  ending  March  81,  1921,  amounted  to  20,040,29! 
Of  this  amount  11,726,608:.  was  to  be  raised  by  rates.    The  net  debt  of  the  Council 
81  March,  1919  ivas  45,807,0002. 

At  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1916-16,  the  outstanding  local  debt  of  Sngland  ai 
Wales   amounted    to   564,606,0002. ;    that   of   Scotland   to   66,710,0OOL;   of  Ireland 
26.289,0002.;  total,  657,614,0002.  (including  49,948,0002.  outsUnding  in  respect  of  lo« 
taken  over  or  raised  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  and  27,lIO,O0OL  ontataDdlog 
r<(apeot  of  loans  accounted  for  by  the  Port  of  London  Authority).    The  loeal  debt 
Bnglandand  Wales  outstanding  in  March  1918  wu  560,520,0001. 
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Defthee. 

Daring  the  later  years  of  the  Great  War  important  questions  of  naval 
and  military  policy  were*  determined  by  the  War  Cabinet,  which  developed 
from  an  amalgamation  of  the  functions  of  the  Cabinet  with  those  of  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence.  In  1920  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence 
Vis  revived,  and  again  became  responsible,  as  it  was  before  the  war,  for  the 
OM>riination  of  naval ,»  military,  and  air  policy.  Of  this  Committee  the 
Prime  Minister  is  ex-officio  President,  and  he  has  power  to  call  for  the 
ttt£ndance  at  its  meetings  of  any  naval  or  military  officers,  or  of  other 
PP790D8,  frith  administrative  experience,  whether  they  are  in  official  positions 
Of  not  The  usual  members  are  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign  A&irs, 
ibr  War  and  Air,  the  Colonies,  India,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  First  Sea  Lord,  the  Chief  of  the 
Imperial  General  Staff,  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,  the  Directors  of  the 
Intelligence  Departments  of  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty.  It  is 
probable  that  in  view  of  the  part  played  by  the  Dominions  in  the  Great  War, 
representatives  of  the  Dominions  will  be  members  of  the  Committee,  and 
vill  attend  all  meetings  at  which  Imperial  Defence  in  its  wider  aspect  is 
discuased. 

I.  Abmt. 

Daring  1920  great  progress  was  made  in  the  transition  of  the  army  from 
*  w»r  to  peace  basis,  but  the  extended  commitments  of  the  British  Army 
Mi«ina  out  of  the  war  prevented  the  completion  of  the  reduction  of  estab- 
iisiiments  to  the  scale  which  prevailed  in  1914.  GaiTisons  have  to  be  main- 
tained on  the  Rhine,  in  Palestine,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Constantinople, 
whiife  a  number  of  war-time  sick  and  wounded,  of  men  employed  on  salvace 
vork  in  the  various  theatres  of  war,  and  in  the  re-interment  of  the  dead  m 
[>cnnanent  cemeteries,  swelled  the  establishments  and  increased  the  estimates, 
-^toally  the  British  Exchequer  paid  for*  approximately  560,000  men  during 
1520-21,  as  compared  with  186,400  in  1914-15.  180,000  of  these  men  con- 
sisted of  native,  Indian,  and  Colonial  troops,  as  compared  with  8,700  in 
-&14-15,  the  great  majority  of  these  coming  from  the  Indian  Army,  and 
serving  outside  the  confines  of  India.  During  1920  a  series  of  Arab  nsiugs 
c:.  a  considerable  scale  in  Mesopotamia  began  in  the  month  of  June  and  con- 
ui*aed  throughout  the  year.  This  necessitated  a  considerable  reinforcement 
af  tiie  garrison  of  Mesopotamia,  chiefly  by  Indian  troops,  and  at  the  end  of 
1320  there  were  more  than  100,000  troops  in  that  country,  of  whom  13,000 
▼tre  British. 

The  land  forces  of  the  United  Kingdom  consist  of  the  Regular  Army  and 
'^f  the  Territorial  Army.  The  British  troops  of  the  Eegular  Armj  serve  both 
u  liome  and  overseas  and  are  commonly  referred  to  as  the  British  Army  in 
^ntradistinction  tp  the  Indian  Army  or  Native  Army,  and  to  the  Local 
forces  in  certain  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  the  personnel  of  which 
^  native  with  a  proportion  of  British  officers. 

The  K^alar  Army,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  except  India,  is  paid 
*yi  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer  (although  certain  Dominions  pay  contri  - 
i^tiom  towarcu  ita  upkeep) ;  India  pays  a  contribution  towards  the  cost 
^f  troops  at  home  owing  to  these  serving  as  a  depot  for  the  re^lar  troops  in 
^^^  The  Territorial  Army  serves  only  at  home  in  peace  time,  but  as  the 
^**tniction  of  the  German  ileet  and  the  supreme  position  of  our  Navy  in 
Home  Waters  has  practically  eliminated  all  risk  ^of  invasion,  members  of 
^Tfcfritorial  Army  are  now  asked  to  accept  liability  for  service  overseas  in 
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time  of  war,  subject  to  the  consent  of  Parliament.  The  rank  and  file  for 
both  B^;iilar  Army  and  Territorial  Army  arc  obtained  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment. 

After  the  Armistice  of  November  11,  1918,  was  roncladed  with  Germany 
the  War  Office  issued  a  schetne  of  extended  service  for  soldiers  then  serving, 
by  which  men  were  invited  to  re-engage  for  2,  3,  or  4  years.  As  soon  && 
sufficient  men  had  been  obtained  by  this  means  to  reconstitute  a  eertaia 
nnmber  of  r^ular  formations  for  service  overseas,  the  normal  pre-war  terms 
of  service  were  reintroduced.  By  these  terms  service  is  for  12  years,  with 
permission  to  extend  to  21  years  in  certain  circumstances.  Of  th« 
original  12  years,  from  3  to  9  are  spent  '  with  the  colours,'  i.«.,  on  permanent 
service,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  the  Army  Reserve  ;  the  majority  ot 
the  men  serve  for  7  years  with  the  colours  and  5  years  io  the  Army  Reserve, 
which  is  the  rule  for  infantry  other  than  the  Foot  Guards.  Men  enlist  be- 
tween 18  and  25  years  of  age. 

The  Peace  establishment  of  the  various  formations  has  not  yet  been  fixed, 
but  the  normal  rule  is  that  formations  serving  at  home  are  on  a  low  estab- 
lishment, while  the  establishment  abroad  is  higher,  and  in  India  peace  and 
war  establishments  are  practically  identical.  On  mobilisation  for  wai 
the  ranks  are  brought  up  to  war  establishment,  after  eliminating  recruits  and 
young  soldiers  by  calling  u[>  men  from  the  Reserve. 

For  pur|K>ses  of  training  and  command  the  Hghtiu<;  troops  are  for  the  mo»t 
part  organised  in  di\'isions,  which  consist  of  3  infantry  brigades,  diWsiouai 
artillery  and  engineers,  togeth»'r  with  the  necessary  auxiliary  services.  Th» 
cavalry  is  organised  in  brigades.  The  infantry  brigades  are  compose<i  o 
4  battalions,  the  cavalry  brigarles  of  3  regiments.  The  organisation  of  tht 
Territorial  Army  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Re^ar  Army,  and  it  consists  o 
14  divisions,  composed  of  infantry,  artillery,  engineers,  and  auxiliary 
services,  and  of  the  mounted  brigades,  chiefly  composed  of  yeomanry. 

For  purposes  of  command  the  United  Kingdom  is  divided  up  into  sevei 
'commands'  and  the  London  District.  The  commands  are  (1)  Aldersho 
of  very  limited  area,  (2;  Eastern,  including  the  eastern  and  southen 
counties,  (3)  Irish,  (4)  Northern,  including  the  northern  midlands  an 
north-eastern  counties,  '5)  Scottish,  (6)  Southern,  including  the  southen 
midlands  and  south-Avcstem  counties,  (7^  Western,  including  Wal<»« 
Lancashire  and  north-western  coimties.  These  «*ommands  (except  :h 
Aldershot  command]  arc  divided  up  into  Territorial  Kccruiting  districts  f" 
the  Regular  Army.  The  Enstcm,  Northern,  Scotti>h,  Southern,  an« 
Western  commands  and  the  London  District  each  include  from  1  t*^ 
Territorial  mounted  briuades,  and  2  or  3  Territorial  divisions.  Ther 
are  two  Regular  divisions  each  in  the  Aldershot  and  the  Irish  ci>in 
maud,  one  Regular  division  in  the  Eastern  and  one  in  the  Southern  com 
mand.  At  the  head  of  each  command  is  a  general  officer  (style<l  th 
General-Officer  Conirnanding-in-Chief).  He  is  assisted  by  a  general-officer  c 
lower  rank  who  is  responsible  for  questions  of  administration  apart  fror 
training  and  defence  questions. 

The  land  forces  are  a«iministered  by  an  Army  Council  which  is  compose 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  who  is  its  President :  the  heads  c 
the  seven  departments  into  which  the  War  Office  is  primarily  divided 
namely,  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  who  is  responsibl 
for  drawing  up  plans  of  attack  and  defence,  for  military  training,  fc 
intelligence  work,  and  for  education  ;  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Imperi' 
General  Staff  who  is  the  first  assistant  of  the  Chief  and  represents  bim  in  h 
absence  on  the  Army  Council ;  the  Adjutant -General,  who  is  responsible  ft 
recruiting,  interior  economy,   discipline,  and  for  the  medical  serriee  ;  t\ 
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Qnirten&aster-Greiieral,  who  is  responsible  for  eqnipment,  supply,  transport, 
iod  remounts  ;  the  Mnster'General  of  the  Ordnance,  who  is  responsible  for 
armament  and  works  ;  the  Surveyor-General  of  Supply  who  is  responsible  for 
sontracts  and  the  provision  of  stores  in  bulk  ;  the  Parliamentary  Under- 
Secretary  of  State,  who  is  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  and  is  respon* 
sible  for  the  Territorial  Army  ;  the  Finance  Member,  who  is  responsible  for 
SwDce  ;  and  the  two  permanent  Secretaries  of  the  War  Office.  The  Terri- 
li^rial  Army  is  to  a  large  .extent  administered  by  County  Associations  over 
vhichthe  War  Office  merely  maintains  a  general  control  as  regards  expen- 
citure. 

The  principal  military  educational  establishments  are  the  Royal  Militaiy 
Academy,  educating  youths  to  be  officers  in  the  artillery  and  the  engineers, 
the  Royal  Military  College  whence  officers  are  obtained  for  cavalry  and 
infantry,  and  the  Staff  College,  which  trains  officers  for  the  statf.  The 
Officers'  Training  Corps  in  two  divisions  representing  respectively  the 
oniversities  and  public  schools,  is  intended  to  provide  officers  for  the  Terri- 
arial  Army. 

The  gross  estimated  expenditure  for  the  army  for  the  year  1921-22 
amouBts  (March,  1921)  to  118,915,000/.,  and  appropriations  in  aid 
unount  to  12,600,000^.,  leaving  a  net  expenditure  of  106,315,0002.  Owing 
to  the  increased  pay,  and  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  food,  clothing  and 
qnipment,  the  cost  of  the  individual  Regular  soldier  is  approximately  three 
times  what  it  was  in  1914.  * 

The  total  personnel  serving  with  the  forces  on  March  1,  1921,  and 
charged  to  British  votes  was  about  341,000,  of  whom  201,000  were  British 
tn)0{js,  55,600  were  men  temporarily  borne  on  the  strength  as  consequence 
of  the  war,  and  84,200  were  Indian  and  Colonial  troops.  The  garrison 
of  the  Rhine  and  of  certain  plebiscitary  areas  absorbed  15,000  men, 
of  Coostantlnople,  9,300  ;  Palestine,  18,000 ;  Mesopotamia,  77,000.  The 
Jtreogth  of  the  home  garrison  was  140,500.  The  strength  of  the  Territorial 
Annr  for  the  same  date  was  100,000  (a  peace  total  of  about  237,000  is  being 
^ed  at).     This  is  not  included  in  the  previous  figures. 


If.  Navy. 

The  Navy  has  passed,  and  is  still  passing,  through  a  very  critical  penod. 
It  hat  been  reduced  to  a  peace  footing,  and  brought  to  a  minimum  of 
*trfiigth.  The  Navy  has  been  deprived  of  a  number  of  very  powerful  ships, 
'Sd  of  hundreds  of  other  ships.  In  November,  1920,  it  was  announced  tliat 
': 231  vessels  had  been  sold,  realizing  10,024,000/.,  and  688  scrapped,  pro- 
'hf-ing  3,464,000/.  The  {ire- Dreadnoughts  have  gone  from  the  list,  except 
the  Commonwealth  (retained  for  training  purposes),  as  also  the  Dreadnought 
<«r%lf,  and  the  Indomitable  and  Inflexible.  All  the  12-inch  gun  ships  are 
y  be  removed  from  the  list.  The  personnel  has  been  drastically  cut  aown. 
'o*  principal  force  in  commission  is  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  The  Home  Fleet 
\u  abolished.  There  is  a  small  Battle  Squadron  in  the  Mediterranean. 
'  "^^Is  on  distant  stations  have  been  reduced. 

N^o  final  or  permanent  policy  has  yet  been  adopted,  but  the  views  of  the 
Admiralty  were  set  forth  in  a  very  important  document  in  March,  1920 
•Jmd-  619).  In  December.  1920,  the  whole  subject  of  future  naval  policy 
*u  sabmitted  to  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence.  The  present  position 
■^  that  the  Fleet  is  to  be  maintained  at  a  strength  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
^ower. 
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The  Navy  estimates  for  1920-21  amouDted  to  84»S72,SO0;.  net,  plus 
supplementary  estimate  for  6,500,0007.  in  December,  1920,  and  for  1921-2 
they  are  82,479,000Z.  net.  (Tho  pre-war  expenditure  (1913-14)  wi 
48,809,0002.)  Four  great  ships  are  to  be  laid  down,  two  soon  and  two  late] 
There  is  to  be  no  competitive  shipbuilding. 

The  British  Navy  is  a  permanent  establishment,  governed  by  statutes  an 
orders.  Its  administration  was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  a  Lord  Hi^ 
Admiral,  but  by  the  Act  2  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  2,  this  office  was  vested  in 
Commission.  With  the  exception  of  periods  in  which  the  office  has  beQ 
revived — in  the  person  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  the  reign  of  William  III 
of  Prince  George  of  Denmark  (1702-8),  and  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  (Mai 
1827-August,  1828)— it  has  continued  to  be  held  in  commission  by  tf 
Board  of  Admiralty.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  a  Cabinet  Ministe; 
is  responsible  for  the  Navy. 

The  duties  of  the  Admiralty  are  now  grouped  under  the  two  headinp^s  ^ 
Operations  and  Maintenance.  The  First  Sea  Lord  and  Chief  of  the  Navj 
Staff,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Naval  Staff,  and  the  Assistant  Chii 
of  the  Naval  Staff  have  charge  and  direction  of  the  Operatioi 
Division.  This  Division  is  concerned  with  Naval  policy  and  tl 
general  direction  of  operations,  war  operations  in  Home  waters  ai^ 
elsewhere,  strategy,  tactics,  the  development  and  use  of  material,  i^ 
eluding  types  of  vessels  and  weapons,  and  with  trade  protectic 
and  anti-submarine  considerations.  The  officers  in  cliarge  and  direction  i 
tbe  Maintenance  Division  are  the  Second  Sea  Lord  and  Chief  of  tl 
Personnel,  the  Third  Sea  Lord  and  Controller  of  the  Navy,  the  Fourth  SJ 
Lord  and  Chief  of  Supplies  and  Transport,  and  the  Civil  Lord.  Tl 
Parliamentary  Secretary  and  the  Permanent  Secretary  are  concerned  wit 
Finance  and  Admiralty  business. 

The  number  of   officers,    seamen  and    marines    borne  on  January 
1914,     and    the    number    provided    for    in    the   estimates    for    1921-21 
were  : — 


Borne 
Jan.  1,  1914 


Sea  Service — 

Officers  and  iiieu 

Coant  Ouard  .... 

Marines  .... 

Other  Services  (training,  ^e.) — 

Pensioners     .... 

Recruiting  Otflcers  and  ratings 

Boys  (training) 

Naval  Cadets 

Various 

Total  of  all  ranks 


114,230 

3,015 

18,042 


7,662 
1,916 


144,871 


Estimates 
1921-22 


V     127,500 


7 


The  strength  of  the  Navy  at  the  date  of  the  Armistice,  November  11,  191 
was  415,000  (36.000  officers  and  379,000  men),  including  the  Mercantile  H 
8«rve  but  excluding  the  Royal  Naval  Division.  The  demobilization  of  office 
and  men  proceeded  rapidly.        The  total  numbers  serving  (inolading  t] 
Mercantile  Marine   Reserves    but  not  those   who   had  been   dispersed    ' 
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demobilization  leave)  were  in  the  middle  of  November,  1919:  officers,  15,000; 
men,  147,000  ;  total,  162,000. 

Sthcmakt  or  thb  British  Flxvt. 

K.B. — The  pre-Dreadnonght  battleships  hare  been  removed  from  the 
hu,  as  well  as  three  of  the  early  Dreadnoughts.  All  the  other  classes 
bare  been  rednced.     The  claas  of  armoured  orniseis  is  now  extinct. 


Dreadnooffbti  .... 

Fre-Dnadnoqglit  battlMhlps 
AnBonred  Cmiaers  .... 
I^ShtCniiacn  .  .  .  .  • 
Dtttrofen  ....  about 
fini  Claat  Torpedo  t>oatii  .  about 
Satearinca  ....        about 


Completed  by  end  of 


1920 


1921 


39 


^0 

? 

V8 


^Oving  to  the  sweeping  rednctions  which  were  in  progress  in  these  classes  of  vessels, 
;t  VBs  impossible  to  gire  any  nsefiil  figures.  In  the  1921  column  24  powerful  flotilla 
tcidcn  are  included  in  the  total  of  190  destroyers. 

Tliere  were  37  monitors  in  1919,  but  all  have  been  removed  from  the 
fittt  as  fighting  units,  and  only  four  have  been  retained  for  training  and 
icpot  purposes.  Two  new  classes  of  river  gunboats  have  been  i|dded 
(^  and  98  tons),  12  of  each  class. 

In  the  following  tables  the  ships  are  grouped  in  classes  according  to 
tjpa.  The  dates  of  the  Naval  Estimates  under  which  they  were  sanctioued 
ire  given. 

Battleships  and  Battle -Cruisers  (Dreadnought    Tyj^e). 


Note, — The  eight  battleships  first  named  are  to  be  transferred  to  the 
<iisp06al  list 


*z            Name 

1 

Displace- 
ment 

Arn 

4a 

& 

lOur 

...  ...                                          ^  ^ 

s          Main  Armament     \p^ 

60       1                                                               it-" 

Indicated 

or  Shaft 

Horse-power 

! 

ao 

• 

9 

[j^  rBellerophon 

[ijff  '  Tcmenure  ■ 

ISaperb 

'«:-  /St  yineent 
•'j^    LCoIlingwood 

Tons 
1 18,600 

}  19.250 

inches 
11 

inches; 

12       10  12in. ;  12  4in.      . 

1 

! 
1 

11       10  12in. ;  12  4iD.      . 

) 

2 
2 

28,000 
24,500 

>     21 

[ 

22 

\ 

1 
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Drtadnoughts. — (continued. ) 


Name 


1- 

.ssS 


Armour 


9 

0) 


c 
O 

00 


Main  Armament 


1908— 
1909 

1909— 
1910 


Tons 

inches 

inclies 

19,900 

12 

12 

}  20,000 

12 

12 

1909— 
1910 


1910- 
1911 


I  Neptune 

{Heredes 
Colossuii     .        .  i  ( •''''"""  ,     ' 

1  New  Zealand  2    .       18,800         8 

I 
I 

1  Australia  a  '     18,800   '       8 


^  Orion . 
Thunderer  . 
Monarch     . 
Conqueror  .       .    ' 

Lion  1 .        .        .    \  o« 
VPrlncesa  Royal  1.    /*'''' 


■22,500 


12 


350  !       9 


(King  George  Y. 
Centurion  . 
AJaz   . 


123,000 


12 


(Benbow 
Bmperor  of  India 
Iron  Duke.        .     l^SS.OOO        12 
Marlborough 
Tiger »         .  28,500  9 


fQueen  Elizabeth  '  \ 
Valiant  .  i 

1912—,-  WarspiU    .        .     127,500  I     13 
1913  ,    Barham      •        .  '  i 

!  V Mala}  a      .        .    j 


10 


10  12in. ;  12  4in. 

10  12in. ;  12  4in. 

8  12in. ;  15  4in. 


10    I    8  121n. ;  15  4in. 


11 


10 


10 


10  lS'5in. ;  14  4in. 


8  18*5in. ;  10  4{n. 


an 

.^ 

H 

m 

o 

in. 

fl  c  ^ 

o 

"^     X 

H 

K\ 


25,000 


2  I  25,000 


44,000 


44,000 


27,000 


70,000 


10  IS'Sin. ;  12  4in.  .  i    2     27,000 


10    I  10  18-5fn. ;  12  6in. 

I 

I 
9    I  8  13-5in.  :  12  6ln. 


4  ,  29,000 

I 

I  I 

2  I  85,000   I 


10 


8  16in. :  12  Oin.         .  '    4     75,000 


1  Battle  Cruiiera. 
''  New  Zealand  and  Commonwealth  ihips. 
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Drecuinoughts. — (continued. ) 


ss 
>  z 

S 


Name 


TBojal  SoTereign 
rt-  iBoTalOak 
*'*'"  -  RaaiiUies  . 

I  Resolntioii 

VReTenge 


:';4 


:  •!  I  A^'neonrt 
'.^z  ( Ezin    . 


*j'+_  fBenown  * 
','^.  (fiepulse  1 


▲riuour 

to 

a 

>«> 

ss 

s 

O 

n 

Main  Armament 


Tons 


25,750 


inches 


inehes 


13    I    11 


27,500 
23,000 


•  |j26,J,0U 
41,200 


0 
12 


9 

.8 


6 
12     1     12 


8  15in. ;  14  6in. 


14  12in.  ;  20  6in. 
10  13'5in. ;  16  6ia. 


6  15in.  ;  17  4in. 
8  I5in. ;  12  5*5in. 


ill 


2 
4 


Indicated 

or  shaft 

Horse-power 

1 

i 

Knots 

40,000 

23 

34,000 
2«,600 

22 
21 

112.000 

32 

144,000 

81 

Light  Cruiters, 


I  Furious  > 
Vv ,  Conrageons 


Glohoos 


Bristol 
Qtesgow 
49  -rGloacester. 

i  Liyerpool   . 

l5eveastle  . 


:«»-  rWeymouth. 
'910  \  Tinnooth  . 
iDtrtmoath 


Chatham 
Nottingham 
Boathampton 
Dublin 
•'>-  -  Melbonrnc  3 
Sidney '     . 
Brisbane  3 

Adelaide  3  . 
Enconnter  ' 


19,100 
1 18.600 


4,800 


5,260   I    _ 


5,400 


5,888 


c 


CO 


09 

»— • 

« 

So 


10  5-5in.- ;  5  Sin.      . 
I  4  15in. ;  18'4in.     . 


2  ain. ;  10  4iD. 


8  6in. 


8  6in. 


11  Cin.  ;  9  nmaller    . 


18 
14 


90,000  '    31 


90,000 


31-5 


22,000  i    25 


22,000 


25 


25,000 


25 


12,600  '  20 '7 


1  Battle  Craifi«ra. 


s  Seaplane  carrier. 


3  Australian  Navy. 
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Liffh4  OrMMw*.— (contiuued.) 


8 


Name 


s 


1911— 
1912 


War 


/  Birmingliam 
\  Lowestoft  . 


f  Effingham  . 

Frobiaher    . 

Hawkins 

Raleigh 
L Vindictive  . 


{Aurora 
Galatea 
Inconstant 
ftoyalist 
Penelope 
Phaeton 
Undaunted 


1913— 
1914 


War 


Xhampion 
Caroline 
Cordelia 
Comus 
Cleopatra 
Conquest 
Calliope 

^.Carysfort 


rDanae 
Dauntless 
Dragon 
Daedalus 
Daring 
Despatch 
Diomede 
Dryad 
Delhi 
Dunedi^ 
Durban 


Cardiff 

Coventry 

Curlew 

Cairo 

Colombo 

Capetown 

Calcutta 

Ceres. 

Carlisle 


A" 

.2  2 
Q 


Armour 


o 
n 


Main  Armament 


Tons 
}  5,440 


] 


9,750 


,> 


-  3,500 


3,75t) 


V  4,750 


.  4,100 


inches 

inches 

"^ 

3 

2 

CO 

3 

_ 

CB 


00 


9  6in. 


2        7  7'5in.  ;  R  3in. 


_       8  6in. ;  4  4in. 


_       2  6in. ;  8  4in. 


6  6in.  ;  2  Sin 


:Z      5  Gin. ;  2  Sin. 


6h 


W 


6 


26,000 


00,000 


12 


40,000 


40,000 


40,000 


40,000 


28- 


28- 
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Light  CruUers, — (oontianed. ) 


Armour 


-I* 
tt 

s 


Name 


1« 


o 


Main  Armament 


^1 
>5 


T3 

s 

OD 


■5*-^ 

•^'s 


2l     !^ 


itf 


CaleaoD 

C«Iypw  . 
Cuudn. 
Cindoe  . 
Concord  . 
CeBtanr 
Cutritn  . 
Cuterbary 
Constance . 
Cutor 
Cbatcr  . 
Birkenhead 


/Isterpriae 
,lEmenId    . 

Hermeai  . 
Arguai.    . 


8,750 


5,185 
5.235 


}'• 


560 


10,400 

26,200 

5,000 


inches.  iuRlies 


—    '    —       5  6iD.  ;  J  Sin. 


—  1—5  6in.  ;  8  tin. 

—  I    —    I  4  «in.  ;  1  4Id. 


~      I  10  5-5ln.  ;  1  Sin. 
I     7  6ln.  ;  9  4iit.  AA 


10  5*5in.  ;  4  4!n.  A  A 


4  4in.  AA 


2 


12 


40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

Sl.fHM) 
25.000 

80,000 


—     40,000 
55,000 


K.uuia 
29 

28-5 

28*6 

S«'5 
25 

82-5 

25 

24 
20*7 


'^plaoe  carriers.    The  Eagle  was  built  as  the  Almfrdnte  Cochrane,  battleship,  but 
^^>*ai  orer  in  an  early  stage  bf  the  British  Nayy  anfl  completed  for  her  present  use. 

^Rare  also  gunboats,  store-ships,  repair  ships,  mine-sweepers,  fleet 
"«piDg  sloops  and  other  auxiliaries. 

2*  Plotflla  leaders,  1,600-1,800  tons,  34-36 '5  knots. 

lit  latest  destroyers  of  which  any  official  description  was  given  before  the 

::yere  ot  the  L  class,  1913-14  (966  tons).     The  S  class,  860-1,090  tons ; 

^  «]«s.  1,275-1,300  tons  ;  W  class,  1,276-1,350  tons.     Total  number,  166. 

.  loe  submarines  are  of  many  successiTe  classes.     The  following  are  the 

"afiDgnombers:  E  18  ;  G  6  ;  H  23  ;  K  12  ;  L  26  ;  M  3  ;  R  10  ;  tjUl,  98. 

.  ^"»w»  Navies. — Lord  Jellicoe  made  a  tour  of  the  Dominions  with 
'^cobje(^  of  arriving  at  an  understanding  with  the  Governments  on 
jie  DSTai  defence  of  the  Empire.  His  report  presented  to  the  Govem- 
^^Qt  of  Australia  emphasized  the  desirability  of  the  Commonwealth  be- 
'^°^§  self-contained  in  regard  to  shipbuilding  and  the  manufacture  of  guns, 
J^Jnatiiigs,  explosives,  and  aircraft.  He  considered  that  the  interests  of  the 
^Pife  were  likely  to  demand  within  the  next  five  years  a  Far  Eastern  Fleet 
•oiBpiisiiig  Teasels  of  the  Royal  Navy,  the  Ea8t  Indian  Squadron,  and  the 
Asstnlian,  Canadian,  and  I^ew  Zealand  Navies.  This  Fleet  would  consist 
'^>  it  least  8  modem  battleships,  8  battle-cmisers,  10  light  cruisers,  40 
^^yen,  and  36  submarines.  The  total  cost  for  maintenance  was  esti- 
?iS  *'  1^»750,000/.  Australia's  share  would  be  4,000,OOOZ.  rising  to 
|.J00,0OOi.  The  cost  to  New  Zealand  would  rise  from  876.000Z.  in  1920  to 
Jf^^'  ^  five  years.  (The  organisation  of  the  intended  fleet  is  still  [end 
'  ^"^l 'unsettled,  and  these  figures  are  approximations). 
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III.  The  Rotal  Air  Fokok. 

In  May,  1912,  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  first  came  into  existence.  It  'waj 
then  divided  into  two  wings,  the  Itoyal  Naval  Air  Service  and  the  Royal  Flyinf 
Corps,  administered  by  the  Amdiralty  and  War  Office  respectively,  while  s 
joint  Air  Committee  was  formed,  consisting  of  representatives  of  botli 
services,  to  secure  co-operation.  The  powers  of  this  body  were  limited,  and  ii 
failed  to  secure  its  object.  A  second  Committee,  formed  in  February,  1916^ 
was  equally  unsuccessful.  It  was  followed  by  an  Air  Board  in  May,  1916,  and 
by  a  second  Air  Board  in  January,  1917.  Both  of  these  had  inadequate  powers. 
On  January  2,  1918,  an  Air  Ministry  was  formed,  and  the  control  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force  was  vested  in  an  Air  Council  analogous  to  the  Army  Council. 
The  Air  Minister  was  given  the  status  of  a  Secretary  of  State  and  became 
President  of  the  Council.  In  April,  1918,  the  naval  and  military  wiiigs  were 
amalgamated,  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Air,  as  the  Royal  Air  Force.  From 
April,  1919,  to  April,  1921,  the  Secretaryship  of  State  was  held  by  a 
Minister  who  also  filled  another  office,  and  the  direct  charge  of  the  Air 
Ministry  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  Under-Secretary  of  State,  who 
became  Vice-President  of  the  Air  Council.  In  April,  1921,  a  separate 
Secretary  of  State  for  Air  was  appointed. 

The  Air  Council  controls  and  issues  regulations  for  civil  aviation,  whicli 
is  in  charge  of  a  separate  department  of  the  Air  Ministry  ;  that  department 
is  engaged  in  the  organisation  of  air  routes  with  the  necessary  Ian  din  f^ 
grounds  throughout  the  Empire.  In  March,  1921,  the  establishment  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force  was  30,880,  and  the  estimated  gross  expenditure  for  1921-22 
was  19,033,4002.,  and  the  net  expenditure  18,411,000Z. 

Production  and  Industry. 

I.   AGRICnLTUKE. 

General  distribution  of  the  surface  in  1920  (Woods  and  Plantations  in 
1918)  :— 


Divisions 


England 
Wales     . 
Scotland 
Treland  . 
Isle  of  Man 
Channel  Islands 


ToUl 


Total  surface 

(excluding 

water) 

Acres 

32,386,000 

4,751,000 

19,070,000 

20,247,000 

141,000 

44,000 


76,639,000 


Woods  and 

plantations 

0913) 

Acres 

1,697,000 

187,000 

852,000  1 

296.000 ' 

1,400 

200 


3,033,600 


Mountain 

and  heath 

grazing  land 

Acres 

2,752,000 
1,480,000 
9,134.0003 
—2 

85,000 
2,000 


Permanent 
pasture 


Arable  land 


Acres 

12,667,000 

1,820.000 

1,859,000 

9,122,000  4 

17,(K)0 

10,000 

Acres 

11,181,000 

839,000 

8,880,000 

5,271,000  ■» 

72,000 

21,000 

I 

13,333,000    24,995,000  i  20,764,000 


1  Area  in  1914. 

2  Corresponding  Oguree  not  available. 
^  Area  in  1917. 

*  Area  in  1918. 


Distribution  of  the  cultiyated  area,  and  the  number  of  live  stock  in  tho 
United  Kinjg;dom  : — 
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— 

1913 
(pre-war) 

Acres 

1917 

1918 

1919 
Acres 

1920 

CulMtaUd  area  : 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Com  crops  ^    . 

8,211,641 

9,110,941 

10,950,985 

10,105,323 

9,379,614 

Green  crops'  . 

3,984,734 
59,953 

4,014,857 
110,221 

4,065,164 
163,093 

3,894,590 
115,089 

|i,  236, 724 

Hops^    .       . 

35,676 

16,946 

15,666 

16,746 

21,002 

Small  frait      . 

100  094 « 

96,041» 

90,939* 

84,837» 

87,439 

Bare&Uow      . 

396,472 

361,925 

414,124 

657,885 

573,962 

Cloyer  and  ma- 

ture grasses  . 

6,643,146 

6,037,488 

5,520,796 

1 

Pennanent  pas- 

[31,452,000 

31,774,000 

ture    . 

27,309,188 
46,740,904 

26,588,878 

25,045,981 

i 

Total      .        . 

46,336,792  46,266,748  46,326,000 

46,073,000 

'  Corn  crops  are  wheat,  barlej  or  bere,  oats,  rye,  beans,  peas. 
^  Green  crops  are  mainly  potatoes,  tornips  and  swedes,    mangold,  cabbage,  kohl-rabi, 
npe,  Tetdtes  er  tares.  >  Mainly  in  Ireland. 

*  All  in  England.    Prodace  1920,  279,000  cwt.  &  Including  Irish  orchards. 


Litt  Stock: 
■1 


Cattle 
Sheep 
Pig, 


1913 
(pre-war) 


Number 

1,874,264 
11,936,600 
27,629,206 

3,305,771 


1917 

Number 

1,879,547 
12,382,236 
27,867,244 

3,007,916 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Number 

1,916,347 
12,311,149 
27,062,681 

2,809,215 


Number 

1,914,933 
12,491,427 
25,119,220 

2,925,093 


Number 

1,884,902 
11,770,274 
23,407,072 

3113,314 


1  Horses  for  agriculture,  mares  kept  for  breeding,  and  unbroken  horses. 

Details  of  the   principal   crops   are  giren  in  the  following    table   for 
jfflan/1  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  separately  : — 


1 

Barley 

Turnips 

1 

Wheat 

or 
Bere 

Oats 

Beans 

Peas 

Potatoes 

lCBKS. 

and 
Swedes 

Mangold 

Hay 

A 

CmiAOE 

:— Thoi 

7SAIfD  A 

^■»9inind     I 

Vakt:    1 

1913  1     ; 

1,702 

1,559 

1.976 

259 

128 

442 

1,053 

419 

6,770 

1917           1 

1,918 

1,460 

2,259 

211 

131 

508 

972 

389 

6,476 

1918 

2,557 

1,501 

2,780 

242 

128 

634 

909 

400 

6,745 

1919 

2,221 

1,.510 

2,564 

274 

132 

475 

983 

396 

5,672 

1920 

l.b75 

1,637 

2,266 

246 

129 

545 

988 

384 

6,069 

1913 1 

55 

198 

938 

6 

0'2 

149 

432 

1-8 

572 

1S17 

61 

159 

1,041 

6 

0-4 

148 

414 

2-4 

5Sl 

1918 

79 

153 

1,244 

!7 

0*4 

169 

397 

2-6 

638 

1919 

80 

174 

1,111 

7 

0-4 

155 

427 

2-6 

542 

bdnd: 

54 

204 

1,032 

6 

0-4 

162 

425 

1-8 

677 

19131 

34 

173 

1,049 

1-3 

0-2 

582 

277 

79 

2.482 

1917 

124 

177 

1,464 

1-4 

0-3 

709 

293 

93 

2,533 

1918 

157 

185 

1,580 

1-8 

0-4 

702 

294 

98 

2.470 

1919 

70 

186 

1,442 

1-4 

0-3 

589 

278 

i          75 

2,520 

1920 

50 

1 

207 

1,332 

1-4 

1 

0-3 

1 

584 

277 

77 

2,518 

19131 

I'.'IT 

i  1,790 

1,930 

3,962 

1      266 

t      128 

1,173 

1,768 

500 

9,824 

;  2,103 

1,796 

4,764 

;       218 

'      132 

1,3«5 

1.679 

484 

9,590 

I'^IS 

\  2,793 

!  1,839 

5,604 

I      251 

128 

1,505 

1,601 

500 

8.758 

li>l9 

]  2,371 

1  1,870 

6,117 

'      281 

182 

1,219 

1.683 

473 

8,784 

1  1,979 

1  2,048 

4.630 

1       25S 

180 

1,291 

1^690 

463 

9,164 

1 

l»re-Wai 

•year. 
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Wheat 


Barley 

or 
Bpfp 


Oats 


Beans 


Peas 


Potato en 


Turnips 
and 

Sweden 


Mangold   I  Ha^ 


Total  Pboduck. 


England  and 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,0C 

Wale* : 

Qnatrs. 

Quatrs. 

Quatrs. 

Quatrs. 

Qnatrs. 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

TOB 

1918  1 

6,642 

6,323 

9,878 

915 

422 

2,895 

12,794 

7,611 

9,0£ 

11)17 

7,165 

5,585 

10,865 

436 

277 

8,841 

12.164 

8,482 

7,5< 

1918 

10,580 

6,080 

14,889 

889 

489 

4,209 

12,018 

8,281 

«.7fc 

1919 

7,976 

5,474 

11,417 

855 

441 

2,788 

11,159 

6,394 

6,18 

1929 

6,669 

6,885 

10,746 

957 

444 

8,151 

14.193 

7,8u7 

8,81 

Scotland : 

1918  1 

283 

P2l 

4,502 

28 

0  6 

971 

7,330 

SO 

94 

1917 

304 

705 

5,447 

80 

0-2 

1,110 

8,053 

53 

9C 

1918 

402 

677 

6,457 

83 

0-3 

1,151 

5,514 

49 

81 

1919 

8t>8 

764 

5,805 

83 

0-2 

832 

7,146 

43 

71 

1920 

260 

978 

5,157 

27 

0-3 

1,237 

7,692 

29 

94 

Ireland : 

1918  1 

162 

960 

6,780 

8 

0-9 

3,739 

5,189 

1,629 

5,Sfl 

1917 

572 

945 

9,709 

8 

l-l 

4,153 

4,625 

1,884 

4.70 

1918 

711 

1,003 

10,400 

9 

15 

3,868 

6,303 

2,011 

4.72 

1919 

306 

975 

8,778 

~~ 

— 

2,747 

4,487 

1,482 

4.81 

1920 

175 

90S 

6,706 

— 

— 

1,986 

4,107 

1,246 

5,54 

U.  Kingdom : 

1913  1 

7,087 

8,204 

20,660 

954 

423 

7,605 

25,313 

9,276 

15,39 

1917 

8,041 

7,185 

26,021 

474 

278 

8,604- 

24,842 

10,869 

13,16 

1918 

11,643 

7,760 

31,196 

981 

441 

9,223 

22.835 

10,821 

12.38 

1919 

8,665 

7,213 

25,495 

8-81 

4421 

6,812 

22,792 

7,769 

10,7(1 

1020 

7,104 

8,2U 

22,609 

9841 

4441 

6,874 

25,992 

8,f.82 

14,7(1 

1  Excluding  Ireland. 


TiBLO  Per  Aori. 


England  and 

Buslils. 

Bushls. 

Baahls 

Bushls. 

Bushls. 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Ton 

Wales  : 

1918  1 

812.1  I  82  45 

88-00 

28-30 

26-40 

6  55 

12  20 

1815 

1-31 

1917 

29-88 

80-33 

38-48 

17-16 

21-52 

6-58 

12-55 

21-89 

1*1- 

1918 

82-9 

82-4 

41-3 

29-4 

27-5 

6-6 

18-2 

20-6 

1-lJ 

1919 

28-7 

29  0 

35-6 

25-0 

26-7 

5-7 

11-4 

16-0 

0-tH 

1920 

28-5        31-0 

87  9 

31-1 

27-4 

5-8 

14*4 

19-0 

1*» 

Scotland : 

1 

1918  1 

41-32 

87-15 

88  40 

37  87 

24-69 

6-51 

16-96 

19-84 

i'6i 

1917 

39-94 

35-44 

41-85 

3B-70 

2021 

7-51 

19-44 

21-82 

I'bi 

1918 

40  65 

35  43 

41-53 

36-55 

25-47 

6-79 

13-90 

19-22 

i'b\ 

1919 

38-5 

35  2 

88-2 

39  4 

180 

5-4 

16-8 

17-0 

l-2t 

1920 

38-2 

38-1 

40-0 

37-6 

25-7 

76 

181 

16-4 

1-6J 

Ireland : 

19181 

38-09 

44-43 

51-71 

48-78 

32-49 

6-42 

18-76 

20*64 

2i: 

1917 

86-85 

42.67 

53-06 

47-41 

31-84 

5-86 

15-76 

19*71 

18 

1918 

86-2     i   43-4 

52-7 

40-9 

'28-4 

5-5 

18-0 

20*9 

1*9 

1919 

35 -1 

41-8 

48-7 

-. 

4-7 

16-4 

19-1 

1-9 

1920 

27-9 

31-9 

408 

— 

— 

3-4 

14-9 

16*1 

2-2 

U.  Kingdom : 

1913  1 

31-67 

34-01 

41-72 

28-60 

'  26-41 

6-48 

14-40 

18-54 

1*51 

1917 

30-58 

32  (lO 

48-70 

17-98 

21-54 

6-30 

14-81 

21*47 

1*81 

1918 

33-3 

.33  8 

44-5 

'z9-7 

27-5 

6-1 

14-3 

20-6 

1-4 

1919 

29-2 

30-9 

39-9 

25-3  « 

26-7  2 

62 

13-6 

16-5 

1*2 

1920 

2-7     I    321 

1 

89-1 

1 

81-2  » 

27 -4  5 

4-9 

t    15-4 

1 

18-5 

!•« 

IP 

re-War 

year. 

iSX 

eluding  Ii 

X'land. 
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For  the  qnantities  of  cereals  and  lire  stock  imported,  see  under  Commeree, 
Tht  liTe  stock  in  Ireland  in  1920  numbered:  Horses,  624,300 ;  mnles 

ad  jennets,  27,100;  asses,  226,600;  cattle,   5,028,000;  sheep,  8,586,000; 

pigs,  982,000 ;  goats,  245,000  ;  poultry  (1918),  24,424,000. 
The  number  of  holdings  in  Great  Britain  (from  1  acre  upwards)  is  giren 

u  foDowg  for  1920  : — 


SiM  of  Holdings,  1920 

Bnglsnd  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Great  Britain 

i-  5  tern 

-50    „ 

Orer  SOO  teres     . 

80,737 
194,059 
129,703 

13,492 

17,471 

82,682 

23,224 

2,525 

98,208 
226,741 
152,927 

16,017 

Total 

417,991 

75,902 

493,893 

The  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1908,  makes  the  Count j 
C«ifidls  and  the  Councils  of  County  Boroughs  respousible  for  the  pro- 
mtm  of  small  holdings  (each  coyering  from  one  to  50  acres,  or  even 
niore^  and  allotments  (each  up  to  five  acres  in  area).  Up  to  the  end  of 
y^U  the  total  quantity  of  land  acquired  for  small  holdings  by  the  various 
^^1  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  was  198,104  acres,  let  to  13,327 
iadiridnal  tenants  and  5  associations  ;  and  the  land  acquired  for  allotments 
^33,522  acres,  let  to  130,526  individual  tenants  and  52  associations.  On 
1«  1st  May,  1918,  there  were  estimated  to  be  about  1,400,000  allotments  in 
Esfiand  and  Wales.     Before  the  war  there  were  al)out  500,000. 

Kunber  and  Size  of  Holdings  in  the  year  1918  : — 


Sixi  of  Holdings 

Leinster 
"88,809" 

Mnnster 

Ulster 
~88,895~, 

Connaught 
8,717 

Ireland 

-^vtaeeeding  1  acre  . 

83,408 

114,824 

A&OTc  1  mdnot  exceeding  5  acres 

12,762 

9,827 

15,964  i 

8,302 

46,845 

•    5      ..           «          10    » 

10,817 

7,983 

27,480  , 

18,747 

64,527 

-  W      ..            »          15    „ 

8,162 

6,870 

24,819  ! 

19,411 

59,262 

•  15      „            „          30    „ 

17,906 

20,072 

48,496 

86,498 

122,972 

•»  »      „            .,          50    „ 

)  8,224 

20,486 

24,683  1 

14,594 

72,987 

'    ^5      M           „        100    „ 

13,132 

22,874 

16,540 

6,629 

57,675 

:%      „            „        200    „ 

6,929 

9,886 

4,123  ' 

2,338 

23,275 

•  SA      „            „        500    „ 

2,947 

2,897 

1,145 

1,161 

8,150 

Ai«v«aM  acres. 

667 

472 

322 

617 

1           1,908 

Total  No.  of  Holdinxa. 

124,835 

133,769 

196.497 

116,914 

571,985 

.  Tbc  tbove  figures  are  not  comparable  with  those  published  for  years  prior  to  1910. 
'-£  ttaaj  eases  farms  in  Ireland  extend  into  two  or  more  townlands,  and  in  former  years 
'•^•portku  of  a  farm  in  each  townland  was  enumerated  as  a  separate  holding.  The  total 
^berof  holdings  published  was  therefore  somewhat  too  large.  A  change  was  made  in 
>iBethod  of  enumeration  in  1910,  and  the  present  figures  are  believed  to  be  a  very  close 
i;;tBzia.ation  for  the  year  1918. 

Ofthe  holdings  in  1918,  372,815  were  owned  and  199,170  rented.  The 
•'1,665  holdings  in  1918  were  in  the  hands  of  561,807  separate  occupiers. 

The  Irish  Land  Acts  are  of  two  classes — The  Fair  Rent  Acts,  and  the 
^d  Forchase  Acts.  The  Fair  Rent  Acts  commenced  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
'^4  law  (Ireland)  Act,  1881,  which  gave  the  Irish  Tenant  the  *  3  Fs  '— 
?airBent,  Free  Sale  and  Fixity  of  Tenure.  Under  this  Act,  the  great  body 
'f  agricoltnral  tenants  had  Fair  Rents  judicially  determined.  The  rent  is 
^ed  bj  the  Land  Ck>minission  for  terms  of  15  years,  and,  on  the  expiration 
^etchtcnn,  a  new  rent  may  be  fixed  for  another  term.      Up  to  March  31, 
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1920,  the  number  of  Fair  Rents  fixed  under  the  Irish  Land  Acts  for  a  Firs 
Statutory  Term  was  382,975,  with  an  average  reduction  of  20*7  per  cent 
on  previous  rents  ;  for  a  Second  Statutory  Term,  144,094,  with  an  average 
reduction  of  19*3  per  cent,  on  first  term  rents ;  and  for  a  Third  Statutory 
Term,  6,032,  with  an  average  reduction  of  9*1  percent,  on  second  term  rents 

The  Land  Purchase  Acts  commenced  with  the  '  Bright  Clauses '  of  tfa.* 
Act  of  1870,  but  the  system  was  greatly  extended  by  the  'Ashbourne  Act 
of  1886,  under  which  9,992, 536Z.  cash  was  advanced  for  Land  Purchase.  J 
new  system  was  adopted  under  Mr.  Balfour's  Act  of  1891,  which  created  i 
special  Land  Stock  for  Land  Purchase  purposes.  Under  the  Irish  Land  Act  o 
1903  cash  advances  are  made  to  enable  tenants  to  purchase  their  holding 
under  the  supervision  of  three  Estates  Commissioners,  the  money  for  advance 
being  raised  by  the  issue  of  Land  Stock  bearing  interest  at  2|  per  cent.  Tht 
State  is  secured  by  a  Guarantee  Fund  which  consists  of  the  various  Fuudi 
voted  by  Parliament  for  Irish  Local  purposes.  The  Land  Stock  could  not  bi 
issued  except  at  a  large  discount,  and  the  Land  Act  of  1909  provided  that  fo 
future  purchasers  the  money  may  be  raised  by  the  issue  of  a  8  per  cent,  stock 
and  in  making  advances  the  Treasury  may  give  the  vendor  such  stock  instead 
of  paying  cash.  Under  this  Act  the  Congested  Districts  Board  was  recou 
stituted,  the  area  of  its  work  extended  and  its  income  increased.  Compulson 
powers  of  purchase  were  also  given  to  the  Estates  Commissioners  and  thi 
Congested  Districts  Board. 

The  total  amount  of  the  purchase  money  for  which  advances  have  beei 
made  under  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Acts,  1870  to  1909,  up  to  March  31 
1920,  was  108,795, 258Z.,  of  which  106,933,839Z.  was  advanced,  an< 
1,861,419Z.  was  lodged  in  cash  by  purchasers.  In  addition,  4,609,1312 
was  advanced  to  that  date  by  the  Land  Commission  to  Rural  Distrio 
Councils,  for  the  erection  of  labourers'  cottages,  under  the  Labourer 
(Ireland)  Acts. 

In  England  and  Wales,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  make  grants  for,  aud 
to  some  extent,  supervise  vocational  education  and  scientific  research  i: 
agriculture.  In  1916-17  these  grants  totalled  76,177?.  (against  98, 646 j 
in  1915-16),  largely  from  the  Development  Fund  (see  below).  The  Boar< 
of  Agriculture  for  Scotland  dispenses  certain  grants  for  the  development  ant 
improvement  of  agriculture,  including  agricultural  education  ana  researcli 
in  that  country.  In  Irelarid  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technics 
Instruction  provides  itinerant  lecturers  who  give  instruction  in  agriculture 
horticulture,  bee-keeping,  butter-making,  poultry  keeping,  &c.  There  ar 
3  agricultural  stations  where  farm  apprenticeships  are  provided,  and  nujnc 
rous  agricultural  schools  and  colleges.  There  are  also  winter  agiiculturs 
classes  and  schools  of  rural  domestic  economy. 

Under  the  Development  and  Road  Improvement  Funds  Acts,  1909  an 
1910,  there  are  eight  "Development  Commissioners,"  appointed  to  advi« 
the  Treasury  in  the  administration  of  a  national  fund  for  the  developmcB 
of  agriculture,  fisheries,  forestry,  and  analogous  resoiurces  of  the  Unite 
kingdom.  The  total  sum  guaranteed  to  the  fund  was  2,90O,00OZ. ;  interest  o 
investments,  and  other  receipts,  up  to  31  March,  1920,  made  the  toti 
available  funds,  3,541,0002.  In  1920-21  a  further  1,000.0002.  was  voted  t 
the  Fund,  The  grants  and  loans  recommended  to  the  Treasury  by  the  Con 
missioners  down  to  31  March,  1918  (which,  however,  have  not  all  bee 
sanctioned  or  expended),  amounted  to  2,794,000/.,  including  1,780,000/.  f< 
agriculture  and  rural  industries ;  277,0002.  for  forestry  ;  394,000/.  U 
harbours  ;  142,000/.  for  fisheries;  110,000/.  for  inland  navigation  ;  80,000 
for  rural  transport. 
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Foredry. — The  woodland  area  of  Great  Britain  in  1908  was  2,781,963  aciT3 
(England,  1,720,890  ;  Wales,  186,7St8  ;  and  Scotland,  S74,910).  Included  in 
these  figures  are  127,509  acres  of  plantations,  i.e.,  land  planted  withht  the 
pfeceding  10  resn  (Bngisnd,  72,008 ;  Wahs,  ll,88ff :  tna  S^eotlam),  44, 14^). 

In  Ireland  in  1918,  289,944  acres  were  under  woods  and  plantations. 

II.    FiSHXRIIS. 

Qnsotity  and  Talvte  of  fish  of  British  talking  landed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (excluding  salnion,  except  that  figures  for  England  and  Wales 
iaehde  sea-caught  salmon  and  sea- trout) : — 


— 

19131 

1917 

Tons 
202,581 
158,988 

28,647 

1918 

Tons 
234,050 
166,463 
31,838 

431,351 

£ 
14,147,810 
5,991,598 
880,197 

21,019.100 
548,082 

1910 

Tons 
615.423 
298,448 
49,337 

854,208 

£ 
18,495,216 
6,068,789 
718,706 

25,277,661 
691,067 

1920  3 

EDgiand  and  Waltos    . 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Tons 
807,619 
362,994 
33,820 

Tons 
729,221 
316,297 
27,231 

U.K.  (eselading  aheU-fish)     . 

1,204,433 

£ 
10,009,826 
3,723,867 
294,625 

385,116 

1,072,749 

&>gland  and  Wales    . 

Set^had 

Ireland. 

£ 
9,151,636 
8,646,015 

667,876 

£ 

21,202,521 

6,619,983 

440,420 

U.K.  (ezdading  ahell-fish) 
U.K.    Shell-fiah 

14,027,808 
468,643 

18,364,027 
410,654 

28,162,924 
734,783 

1  Pre-War  year.  ^  ProTisional  flgores. 

Statistics  for  1918  of  fishing  boats  registered  under  Part  IV  of  the  Merchant 
^ Shippip^;  Act,  1894  :—    


Boats  on  Register  on 
December  81,  1918 

ToUl 
Net 
Ton- 
nage 

192,249 

116.523 

25,059 

1,839 

840 

Boats 

employed 

atiome 

time 

dating 

year 

<> 
■      (a) 

Eatimated  number  of 

men  and  boys  employed 

in  sea-fishing 

^ 

Number 

Regular  ■ 
Bahermcn- 

SaUing 

Steam 

ToUl 

Others 

{^liad  and 

Seotlaod  . 

•Telsad     . 
(He  If  Kan    . 
CkttBel  laiands 

«J.367 

6,780 

4,443 

166 

281 

8,410 

2,678 

544 

89 

38 

9.777 

8,458 

4,987 

255 

819 

(a) 

(a) 

Total,  1918  . 
Tstei;  1918  1  1 

17.087 
19,163 

6,759 
4,288 

23,796 
23,441 

335,610 
348,988 

21,654 

76  048 

23,482 

i  Pre-War  year. 


(a)  Cannot  be  stilted  for  1918. 


Imports  and  Exports  of  fish  into  and  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  given 
^i  follows.  The  imports  re{|resent  fish  of  foreign  taking  or  preparation,  and 
^*3  therefore  not  included  in  the  table  above  giving  fish  of  British  taking 
aaded  in  the  United  RinKdom  : — 


^aports  (fresh,  cored  or  s&lted) 
£<pma  of  ITiiited  Kingdom 
md«Qe(freah.  eared,  salted) 
'^^  (berrinn  onl  j) 
Be-exports  (ftoh  of  foreign  and 
__  'olottial  origin >      . 


1918 
(Pre-War) 

"  tons 

184,000 

650,000 
498^000 

27,000 


1917 


Tons 
107,000 

28,000 
16,000 

18,000 


1913 

1919 

Tons 

159,000 

Tons 
148,000 

19,000 
9,000 

136,000 
116,000 

11,000 

is.doo 

19201 

"TonH 
137,000 

109,000 
151,000 

20,000 


1  Provisional   figures. 
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III.   MiNiiTG  A17D  Metals. 

General  summary  of  the  mineral  production  of  the  tJtLited  Kin^dotn  ii 
1918  and  1919  :— 


Description  of  Mineral 


Alum  sbale 

Antimony  ore 

Arsenical  pyrites  . 

Arsenic  . 

Bari  am  (componnds) 

Bauxite  . 

BoK  ore  . 

Chalk     . 

Chert,  flint,  Ac.     . 

Chromite  of  iron    . 

Clftys  and  shale 

Coal 

Copper  ore  and  precipitate 

Fluorspar 

Gtarel  and  n&ni    . 

Orpsum  . 

Ijnieons  rocks 

Iron  ore 

Iron  pyrices  . 

Lead  ore 

Tiignite 

Limestone  (other  than  chalk) 

M  annanene  ore 

Natural  Gas  .        .  (cub.  ft.) 

Ochre,  nmber,  Ac. 

Oil  shale 

PhoHphate  of  lime .        . 

Salt        ... 

Sandstone      .    .    . 

Slate 

Soapstone 

Sulphate  of  strontia 

Tin  ore  (dressed)    . 

Tungsttti  ores 

Zinc  ore . 

Totals 


1918 


Quantity 


Value  at  the 

Mines  and 

Quarries 


1919 


Tons 

6,281 

1 

477 

2,340 

66,360 

9,589 

608 

2,304, 24S 

54,518 

140 

6,003,787 

227,748,654 

1,218 

53,498 

2,022,567 

178,734 

8,961,524 

14,613,032 

22,195 

14,784 

150 

10,156,603 

17,456 

85,000 

9,480 

8,080,867 

8,372 

1,976,014 

1,558,151 

110,197 

936 

1,014 

6,878 

302 

0,025 

273,98F,449 
85,000 1 


588 

4 

4,880 

210,101 

218.592 

2,786 

151 

164,741 

18,233 

100 

1,696,127 

238,240.760 

17,109 

41,310 

291,627 

108,516 

1.139,952 

7,106,656 

20,398 

273,462 

100 

1,992,705 

38,313 

17,926 
1, 528,5  S4 

1,647,997 

614,012 

429,5bS 

1,268 

2,280 

1,115,926 

49,215 

95,680 

257,079,792 


Quantity 


Value  at  the 

Mines  and 

Quarriea 


Tons 
4,848 

75 

2,527 

60,087 

9,221 

3,045 

2,629,406 

50,082 

150 

7,765,965 

229,779,617 

372     . 

36,860     I 

2,048,427     ' 

220,008    I 

4,387,703    I 

12,254,195     I 

7,336     ' 

13,868 

9,537,495 
12,078 
90,000 
10,547 

2,768,875 

1,908,080 

1,699,853 

164,098 

688 

1,872 

5,156 

166 

6,933 

276,384,528 
90,0001 


£ 


542 


667 

100,223 

108,5oC 

2,811 

761 

24i,S6:i 

T5,34g 

Iftfl 

2,358,521! 

314,113,16C 

lO.OTJ' 

36,2r»*J 

330,421 

138,26.1 

1,7J0,935 

7,428,366 

7,  SOI 

256,377 

2,431,627 
29,1  H 

17,4  f5g 
1,667,05C 

2,079,011 

971,323 

844,39^ 

1,011 

4,2K 

678,822 

19,25J 

62, 20  J 


885,673,502 


1  Cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 

The  metals  obtainable  from  the  ores  produced  in  1919  were  : — Copper,  14 
tons,  value  14,1762.  ;  iron,  3,808,095  tons,  61,511, 064Z.  ;  lead,  10,277  ton« 
289,769Z.;  silver,  68,414  oz.,  16,2662.;  tin,  S,272  tons,  842,4852.  ;  zinc,  2,48 
tons,  102,9512.  ;  toUl  value,  52,776,7112. 

The  total  number  of  persons  ordinarily  employed  at  all  mines  under  tfa 
Coal  and  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Acts  during  1919  was  1,212,974 
The  number  of  mines  at  work  was  3,438.  958,138  persons  (males)  worko 
underground,  and  245,194  males  and  9,647  females  above  ground.  Th 
number  employed  at  quar  ies  under  the  Quarries  Act  was  57,076  (excluding 
persons  occasionally  employed),  of  whom  86,879  (including  132  females)  worke 
inside  the  quarries,  ana  20,197  (including  309  females)  outside.  The  numbc 
of  quarries  at  work  waa  5,135. 

rrofessor  H.  8.  Jevons  has  estimated  the   resources  of  British  coal  i: 
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191S,  mtMu  4,000  fMt  of  tb«  muftct,  >t  197,000  miUiou  Uns.  Vod  ralMd 
is  Ike  United  Einf^oni,  uid  co«I,  coke,  ftnd  patent  ruel  aiported  (tha 
^[iTMiothe  following  tablaa,  for  ths  war  p«riod,  aielude  coal  siporUd 
[ton  GoTcrnmsnt  atOTM,  •&;.]:— 


CortraUed 

Co.1,  Cok«,  «te 

•ipnrWd 

roitlgD  trad*  I 

^ 

Tom 

5t9,m.M»0 

^.^oslso*     1 

120.311..M1 

1»,»23.IM 

In  tbt  jear  1919  the  coal  available  for  bonie  consumptiun,  after  deduct' 
Lii;:lheainount  used  in  operating  the  coal  mines,  ia  eatiniated  to  have  been 
162,000, OOOtona,  tlic  principal  uses  being  :— Railways,  for  locomotive  piir- 
'iina,  13,iOO,000  tons  ;  gas  worlu,  17,750,000  tons  ;  electricity  and  water 
oodirtakingB,  7,500,000  tons;  blast  rurnacCH,  15,750,000  tona  ;  riomeatic 
lin^'ludug  coal  supplied  to  niinere),  12,500,000  toaa  ;  all  other  purposes, 
&.m.000  tone. 

EipoTta  of  coal,  1920.  from  United  Eingdom  lo  oouDtries  named  :  — 


CoubiM 

■!      1 

TalD>       !        Cnatrla              Weight           Value 

Frum    . 
Ja^   ■ 
«.i™iur: 

Sii- 

«          00  ■:    C»trlei.    .    .           «".«»■     l.WI,0OO 
U          00       Portngal      .    .           301.000  :      1,207,000 

*  00           A&.  .    .    .           M1.0O0        i,s»5,noo 

*  W  !     Are«DtlDl                   m.wa        I.ISB.OOO 

1         »  1    Bnula    .        .           os>oo  ^        (loiooo 

Export  of  ooal,   coke  and  manuFactured  fnel  from  the  priTicipal  ports 


<MM.    .    .  II.MI.OOO 

^mPmti  .  7,s»,aoo 

S")iort  .    .  S,78S,O00 

■—  '        s,MO,ooo  I 

^Wbot  .  [  l|77l|00O  ; 
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Iron  W4  produced  in  and  lluported  into  the  United  Singdoni  ^ 


■M^^i^aaiaaiai^aM— ^••*M^^>-^M^>*«*B 


I  I  It  >l  ^-i^^aaa N^fc— ^a »       ^i  i 


Tear 


Iron  6r*  pr*dnetfd 


Iron  or«  Imported 


Weight 


Valne 


Weight 


. 

Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

1913 

16,997,328 

4,543,558 

7,442,249 

7,045,883 

1914 

14,867,582 

3,921,683 

5,704,748 

5,154,769 

1915 

14,285,012 

4,687,651 

6,197,156 

7,176,731 

1916     . 

13,494,65$ 

5,546,072 

.   6,933,767 

11.776,431 

1917 

14,845,734 

6,429,620 

6,189,655 

12,040,206 

1918 

14,613,032 

7,106,666 

6.581,728 

13,441,225 

1919 

12,254,195 

7,428,366      , 

5,200,696 

11,271,244 

1920 

— 

__^             1 

6.500.911 

164647,528 

Value 


The  oxports  ot  British  irpn  ore  are  insiguiiieant.  Qi  the  ore  unporto 
in  1919,  3,526,794  tons,  valued  at  7,667,618/.,  oame  from  Spain.  Inchidin^ 
627,627  tons  of  *  purple  ore,*  the  net  quantity  of  iron  ore  available  for  tl» 
furntoes  of  Great  Britain  in  1918  was  21,822,127  tons. 

Statistics  of  blast  furnaces  in  operation  :^^ • 


Tear 


1913 
1914 
1916 
1916 
1017 
1918 
1919 


Furnaces 
fn  Blast 


Ore  Smelted 


Pig-iron  made  'Coal&coheuwd 


338 
291 
289 
294 
818 
318 
280 


Tons 
25,707,518 
22,470,749 
21,706,411 
21,505,566 
22,901,714 
22,544,064 
19,044,272 


Tons 
10,260,315 
8,923.778 
8,723,560 
8,919,469 
9,338,104 
9,107,384 
7,417,401 


^    tons" 

21,223,607 

18,881,106 

(a) 
(a) 
W 
(a) 

(a) 


Pig  iron 
Brported 

Ton«i 
1,128,412 
782,349 
612.848 
918.158 
788,943 
482,161 
356,985 


(a)  1&I5 :  Coal,  2,609,456  tons ;  Coke,  9,746,743  tons ;  1916 :  Coal,  2,612.548  tons 
Coke,  10,800,888  tons ;  1917:  Coal,  2,816,318  tons;  Coke.  10.961,734  tons:  1918;  Go* 
2,606,840  tons ;  Coke,  11,286,680  tons  ;  1919 :  Coal,  2,809,6^  tons  ;  Coka,  9,884,887  toaa. 

The  output  in   1920   was  :•— Pig    iron,    8,008,000  tons;    steel  ingots 
9,057,000  tons. 

Various  unmanufactured  metals  imported  : — 


Antisaony  ore  and  regn- 
las       .        .         Tons 
Copper  ore  and 

Copper  , 

Lead 

r.ead  ore 

Pyrites  Of  iron  and 

copper 
Hanganrae  ore 
Tin 

Tuore  . 
ZlTK  (crude)  . 
7.4o«  ore . 

PlAtnnm  Troy  uz. 

Quicksilver   .  lbs. 


it 
ti 
II 

II 

n 
II 
II 
II 
•  I 


1918 

1»U 

(pre-war) 

10,834 

27,203 

188.8Tfr 

76,060 

111,348 

182,517 

204,136 

256,977 

18,453 

14,062 

781,711 

909,407 

601,177 

872,724 

45.082 

88,896 

84,592 

44,748 

145,004 

74,522 

64.670 

114,360 

4t,640  ^ 

8,348 

8,401,165 

8,043,494 

83,106 

78,148 
118,649 
158,373 

11,443 

949,^90 

440,659 

38.646 

88,912 

58,827 

78,825 

1,964 

2,556,214 


1918 


1019 


24,784  11,521 


44,792 ' 
143,888 
147,124  « 
8,657  ; 

854,241  , 
331,264  ' 
27,143  ' 
41,20S 
76,105 
87,868 
3,806 
2,178,484 


36,332 

204,065 

207,982 

1,502 

8:{G,703 

36r.,606 

12,5«7 

32.330 

64,138 

92,787 

1,228 

1,077,4«0 


30.01 1 

116,02: 

«17,6K 
*»43^ 

544,4:1: 

22,901 
36,73: 
94.22c 
78,6/i:i 
2,70/ 
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IV.    Textile  Industry. 

(The  hWowing  information  is  furnisliod  by  Mr.  Thonuu  B.  EllUon  pf 
LiT€rpool). 

The  progress  made  by  each  branch  of  the  textile  indnstry  since  1829 
is  shown  in  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  weight  of  raw  material  used 
and  the  ralue  of  yarns  and  goods  exported  :~<- 


ABBIlAl 

inngi :  Periods 

Weight  consumed  in  MiUipns 
of  lbs. 

Valae  of  Prodaets  exported  (in 
Thousands  of  i*») 

ofThree  Tears 

CoUon 

Wool       FUx 

ToteJ 

686 
1,405 
2,402 
2,402 
3,102 
8,895 
9,570 
2.492 

Oetton 

WooUen 

liiiifin 

Total 

1829-1881 
1859-1861 

1889-1891 
1899-1901 
Wll-WlS 
1914-1916 
1917-1919 
1920 

848    ' 
1,023 

1.618 
1,679 
2,074 
1,864 
1,623 
1,560 

149 

260 
564 
623 
791 
816 
835 
865 

194 
212 
220 
190 
237 
225 
121 
67 

18.077 
49.000 

72,114 
70,940 
123,167 
102,546 
189,000 
401,700 

4,967 
16,041 
24,176 
20,896 
34,194 
36,345 
68,600 
135,000 

2.188 
6,119 
6,377 
6,857 
9,403 
8,909 
14,100 
23,900 

25,182 
70,060 
102,667 
97,095 
166,767 
148,002 
271,906 
560,600 

The  home  production  of  wool  in  1920  is  estimated  at  108  million  lbs.  ; 
and  that  of  flax  at  27  million  lbs.  Exports  in  1920  were  :  piece  goods,  &c. ; 
conoo,  4.492  million  yards  ;  woollen,  280  million  yards  ;  linen.  93  million 
Tuds.  Yarn  :  cotton,  148  million  lbs. ;  woollen,  31  million  lbs. ;  and  linen, 
T  million  lbs. 

Commerce. 

The  principal  imports  on  which  customs  duties  are  leyied  are  beer, 
(hkoTj,  cocoa,  coffee,  dried  fruits,  matches,  motor  spirit,  spirits,  sugar,  tea, 
tobacco,  and  wine — spirits,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  and  wine  yielding  the  bulk 
of  the  entire  leTtea.  In  1919  the  imports  free  of  duty  (exdusire  of  bnUlon 
ind  spede  and  diamonds)  amounted  to  1,381,634,807/.,  84*9  per  cent.,  and 
'.hose  iabject  to  duty  to  244,521,405/.,  15*1  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports. 

Value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  (excluding  bullion  and 
specie  and  forei^  merchandise  transhipped  under  bond)  of  the  (Jnited 
Kingiom: — 


Tw 


I 

-4 


Total 
IjnporU 


1913 

13141 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920= 


768,734,739 

696,635,113 

861,898,350 

948,506,492 

1,064,164,678 

1,316,150,908 

1,626,156,212 

1,936,742,120 


Sn>ortsof 
British  Prodace 


Exports  of       ; 
Foreign  and 
Colonial  Produce  • 


525,258,595 
430,721,357 
384,868,448 
506,279,707 
527,079,746 
601,418,997 
798,638,362 
1,335,569,027 


109,666,731 
95,474,166 
99,062,181 
97,566,178 
69,677,461 
80,945,081 
164,746,315 
222,405,957 


Total  Exports 


634,820,326 
526,195,523 
483,980,629 
603,845,885 
696,757,207 
582  364,078 
96^,384,677 
1,557,974,984 


'  ^rooi  the  outbrealc  of  War  in  Aognst,  1914,  until  the  second  half  of  1917,  certain  goods 

v^oogiag  to  the   British  and  41)ied  Ooveromeiiis  were  excluded  from  the  returns  of 

sports  and  exports.      From  July,  1917,  merchandise  imported  and  exported  In  public 

^senhip  is  incladed,  except  exports  for  the  u»e  of  HM.  forces  on  actiye  pervice.    In  the 

•u  Dion^  July  to  December,  1917,  such  imports  (incladed  in  the  above  table)  amounted 

'- about  107,000,0002.,  and  Brltiiih  exports  to  9,500,0001.    In  191S  such  Imports  amounted 

'^iboQt  250,000,0002-,  British  exports  to  13,500,000/.,  »nd  re-exports  to  about  3,000,0001. 

'  Prorisional  tlgnres. 

The  Tshie  of  goods  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  genertklly  taken  to  be 
'3u  at  the  port  ana  time  of  entry,  including  all  in<^dental  expenses  (cost,  insnrance,  and 
-*'>^t)«p  to  the  ImidSng  on  the  quay.     For  goods  consigned  for  side,  the  market  ralne 
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in  this  country  is  required  and  recorded  in  the  retnniB.  This  is  ueertalned  fro 
the  declaration  made  by  the  importers,  and  is  ehecked  hj  the  expert  knowledi 
available  in  the  Customs  Department,  with  the  help  of  current  priee*li8ts  and  mark* 
reports.  For  exports,  Uie  value  at  the  port  of  ahipment  (inelading  the  charges  < 
delivering  the  goods  on  board)  is  taken.  Imports  are  entered  as  from  the  count] 
whence  the  goods  were  consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  may,  or  may  not,  1 
the  country  whence  the  goods  were  last  shipped.  Exports  are.  credited  to  the  eotmti 
of  ultimate  destination  as  declared  by  the  exporters. 

Imports  by  air  in  1920  amounted  to  677,000{.,  and  exports  to  839,0002.     The  trade  wt 
mainly  in  clothes  and  furs. 

The  estimated  weight  of  imports  is: — 54*5  million  tons  in  1913,  an 
89  million  in  1919  ;  of  British  exports,  91*4  million  tons  in  1913,  and  46* 
million  in  1919  ;  of  re-exports,  1,750,000  tons  in  1918,  and  1,500^)00  i 
1919. 

The  total  estimated  Talne  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Ireland  (incladin 
the  trade  with  Great  Britain)  is  giyen  by  the  Irish  Department  of  AgricQ 
tnre  and  Technical  Instruction,  as  follows : — 


1914 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1019 

Imports— 
Farm  produce,  food  and  drink  stuffs 

Raw  materials 

Mannlkctured  goods 

ThouB.  £ 
26,971 
11.168 
85,862 

Thoua.  £ 
39,050 
17,794 
47,073 

Thous.  £ 
41,419 
21,892 
56,870 

Thous.  £ 
84,429 
21,689 
60,898 

Thoua.  i 
55,246 
24,438 
7»,03« 

Total  Imports 

78,995 

104,617 

119,181 

71.801 

5,802 

56,702 

133,805 

126,016 

158,716 

Bxporta— 
Farm  )>roduce,  food  and  drink  stuffs 

lUw  materials 

Manufactured  goodH 

41,607 

4,274 

81,480 

1    1  ■    ■ 

62,577 

4,588 

40,006 

107,171 

78,254 

5.369 

69,808 

98,709 

6,V77 

75,54G 

Total  Exports   . 

77.811 

152,981 

176,082 

Imports  into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  1919,  132,374,000/.  ;  exports  1 
Great  Britain.  174,005,000/. 

Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  according  to  countries  (figures  for  1920  ai 
pro7isional)  : — 


L,       ^„     .      .,    I   Exports  of  Merehandise  consigned 
Value  of  Merchandisei  ^  Countries  in  first  column 


Countries 


Consigned  from 

Countries  in  first 

column 


I 


1918 


1926 


British    Produce. 
1913  1920 


Foreign  and 


Fortiffn  Co%mirie» : 
Europe  and  Coloniu— 
Russia  .... 
Sweden  .... 
Norway  .... 
Denmark  (including  Faroe 
Islands) 

Iceland  and  Greenland  . 

Danish  W.  India  Islands 
Germany  .... 
Netherlands 

JaTa         .... 

Dutch  Possessions  in  the 
Indian  Seas . 

Dutch  West  India  Islands 

Dutch  Guiana 


Thous.  £ 

40,271 

14,218 

7,487 

28,831 

199 

23 

80,411 

23,578 

2,080 


Thous.  £  Thous.  £ 


I 


1,828 

42 

378 


84,188 
56,372 
23,858 

31,167 
514 

31,126 
3i»,292 
28,760 

6,061 

132 

49 


18,108 
8,220 
6,147 

5,792 

210 

59 

40,677 

15,42<» 

5.701 

1,545 
50 
69 


Thous.  £  Thoua.  £Tho«i«. 


11,898 
89,382 
88,887 

80,635 
1,028 
80 
21,723 
47,915 
18,413 


elgn 
laJF 


Colonial  Prodao4 


1018 


1920 


9,591 

1,014 

518 

551 

36 

S 

19,822 

5.093 

46 


4,901 

11 

184 

2 

136 

9 

4,84t 
&,00< 
1,94! 

4.10J 

•>. 

1 

29,37< 

14,461 

a 

i 
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Conmtriea 


B^igium      . 

fie]gim  Congo. 
France 

Algeria    . 

French  West    Afirica 

French  SomaliUnd 

Madanscar 

FrenGD  lado-China  (Coch 
ia  China,  Camboja, 
Annam,  and  Tonqain) 

French  Possessions  in 
tbfl  Pacific    . 

French  W.  India  Islands 
Switzerland 
Portugal 


Yalne  of  Merehandis* 

Consigned  from 

Countries  In  first 

colnmn 


Madeira   . 

Portngnese  West  Africa 

PortDgncse  East  Africa 

Portngnese    Possessions 
in  India 
Spain  . 

Caoaiy  Islands 

Spanish  Ports  in  North 
Africa  . 
hily  .       . 
isdiia-Hnngary 
Greece 

Crete 
Bolgaria 
Bfnia. 
Kosmania   . 
Tofcey,  European 
Tukey,  Asiatic  . 
i/He*- 
tiipoli 
Tunis  . 
Morocco 
Liliena 

Perda.       . 

SiaiD 

CUna  (ezelnsive  of  Hong 
KoBg,  Macao  and  Wei- 
b»J-Wei)  .        .         .        . 

^apta  (including  Formosa) 

Kurea. 

I'B'ted  States  of  Aiuerica 
Fbilippine    Islands    and 

Guam    . 
Porto  Rico 
Hawaii     . 

Cuba. 

H»yti.       . 

&t  Domingo 

Mexico 

GeatcMala  . 


1913 


1920 


Tbous.  £ 

23,382 

44 

46,863 

1,312 

889 

110 

222 


277 

817 

11,070 

3,017 

56 

32 

171 

344 

274 

14,394 

1,549 


Tbous.  £ 

45,025 

725 

76,005 

3,987 

1,404 

188 

878 


119 

87,006 

7,060 

172 

121 

207 

2,809 

120 

37,495 

4,509 


28 

526 

8.127 

17.812 

7.706 

2,623 

2,202 

6,772 

26 

144 

41 

207 

8 

10 

2,087 

3,228 

];165 

8,119 

4,251 

9,040 

50 

135 

862 

2,384 

408 

1,644 

57 

581 

430 

3,761 

516 

795 

4,672 

26,919 

4,388 

29,871 

1 

5 

11,652 

564,839 

2,188 

5,285 

1 

10 

18 

104 

3,676 

25,629 

116 

164 

154 

119 

1,880 

1S,4C6 

856 

281 

Exports  of  Merehandiae  eensigned 
to  countries  in  first  oolnmn 


British  Produce 


1913 


1920 


Tbous.  £ 
13,240 
289 
28,933 
1.341 
1,479 
214 
79 


169 

60 

77 

4,212 

3,271 

49 

250 

648 

1,726 

214 
7,852 
1,671 

167 

14,610 

4.481 

2,587 

57 

472 

88 

1,947 

2,415 

6,291 

187 

476 

1,277 

90 

726 
1,852 


,  14,846 

j  14,630 
I  250 

I 

I     29,295 

I         983 

66 

134 

2,214 

167 

162 

2.233 

844 


Thous.  £ 

40,126 

981 

136,632 

3,728 

8,664 

158 

294 


1,858 

86 

268 

12,641 

10,549 

424 

1,056 

1,975 

3,804 

850 
19,324 

8,545 

240 

39,734 

8,969 

12,782 

60 

1,002 

611 

7,122 

12,460 

18,861 

77 
1,692 
4,881 

272 


2,209 
4,060 


48,542 

26,185 

150 

77,181 

1,205 

153 

35 

7,246 
438 
440 

4,327 
895 


Foreign  and 
Colonial  Produce 


1913 

1920 

Tbous.  £ 

Thous.  £ 

7,420 

19,498 

16 

29 

11,949 

39,820 

7 

40 

.  64 

216 

1 

6 

2 

1 

8 

S 

14 

1 

31 

11 

876 

2,858 

668 

1,497 

7 

1 

56 

63 

11 

18 

85 

67 

8 

1 

780 

8,4tO 

179 

144 

17 

17 

1.012 

6,685 

1,800 

1,690 

69 

510 

4 

4 

80 

52 

1 

53 

71 

388 

106 

85 

19 

265 

11 

11 
25 


165 

21>7 

1 

30,159 

61 

1 

786 

1 

4 

2t;.''i 

8 


471 
621 

80 

81 

648 

29 

38 
SO 


896 

1,91 '2 

1 

53,018 


45 


14\* 
6 
4 

2-iL* 
15 
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Value  of  Merchandise 

Gonsigned  from 

Conntnes  in  first 

column 

Exports  of  Merohaadise  eonsignei 
to  Countries  in  first  eolumn 

CoimtriM 

British 

produce 

Foreign  anc 
Colonial  prodnc 

1913 
Thous.  £ 

1920 

1018 

1920 

1018 

1920 

Thous.  £ 

Thous.  £ 

Thous.  £ 

Ihous.  £ 

Thous 

Honduras  (net  British) 

1 

12 

127 

830 

2 

San  Salvador 

lie 

286 

828 

685 

5 

Nicaragiia  , 

117 

101 

248 

438 

7 

Costa  Rica  . 

1,424 

1,069 

286 

585 

10 

Colombia 

1,089 

2,647 

1,698 

6,184 

21 

( 

Panama 

52 

290 

457 

510 

40 

; 

Veneznela   . 

560 

982 

826 

3,868 

14 

( 

Ecuador 

468 

1.627 

415 

1,862 

10 

Peru    . 

8,178 

14,582 

1,488 

4,718 

104 

1 

Chile   . 

6,869 

12,981 

6.0U 

9,694 

3&0 

— ' 

Brazil . 

10,008 

12,160 

12,46^ 

84,829 

S56 

C( 

Urugaajr     . 

2,749 

7,065 

2,916 

6.988 

06 

1 

BoliTiA 

2,250 

1.931 

860 

747 

16 

4 

Argentine  Republic  . 

42.485 

128,089 

22,641 

42,840 

796 

9i 

Paragu&r    . 

9 

2 

195 

169 

2 

Tot^l  (including  thos#  not 
specified  aboTfl)  . 

577,219 

1,876,011 

329,942 

834,086 

95,956 

i9e,9' 

BritUh  f»:>a$ei9ion$  (Ineluding 

■ 

Proteetoratet)  : 

^n  Europe : 

Channel  Islands .       . 

1,984 

4.541 

1,351 

8,178 

251 

9: 

Gibraltw    .... 

27 

45 

>«28 

6,523 

91 

1; 

Malta  and  Oozo 

81 

80 

1.1U5 

2,982 

102 

9: 

Cyprus 

189 

378 

147 

592 

5 

4 

fnAfriea  : 
west  Africa 

Gambia    .... 

54 

2,622 

285 

1,035 

18 

i 

Sierra  Leone   . 

• 

243 

2,135 

758 

1,876 

72 

\i 

Gold  Coast 

• 

986 

6,688 

1,877 

7,604 

268 

81 

Nigeria 

• 

8,891 

19,265 

4.784 

12,719 

277 

1.04 

Ascension  . 

• 

—^ 

— 

6 

28 

1 

St.  Helena  . 

6 

86 

29 

21 

7 

South  Africa : 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9,8811 

12,649 

10,812 

24,183 

953 

1,4. 

Natal       .... 

2,724 

6,888 

5,058 

11,805 

389 

5! 

Orange  Free  State  . 

— 

567 

910 

86 

4 

Transraal 

196 

214 

5,752 

12,261 

488 

5< 

Basutoland 

^.^^ 

_ 

21 

67 

1 

Rhodesia. 

194 

1,039 

889 

1,411 

56 

i 

Bechaanaland  Protector- 

ate       ...        . 

_ 

13 

17 

.^ 

... 

Swaziland 

58 

^_ 

1 

2 

__ 

, 

i^asl  Africa  : 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba 

175 

957 

106 

892 

6 

Bast  Africa  Protectorate 

426 

4,244 

1,130 

2,804 

59 

11 

Uganda  Protectorate 

298 

658 

54 

205 

1 

Nyasfland  Protectorate  . 

106 

804 

82 

255 

2 

Homaliland  Protectorate    . 

5 

— 

4 

8 

— 

— ^ 

Kgypt 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
Mauritius  a  Dependencies 

}  21,895 

J  69,836 
\   2,454 

|9,806 

/  48,662 
I  1.211 

}    158 

|m; 

298 

7,025 

536 

2,745 

48 

2{ 

Seychelles  . 

•              • 

.  1 

80 

151 

24 

32 

•2 

1  Bxclusiye  of  the  Talue  of  Blfimonds  from  %h^  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     The  export*  < 
|,bese  from  the  Cape  to  the  United  Kinfdom  (Cape  returns)  In  1919  were  Tftlned  »t  ll,5J^,b5Q 
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Coiuitriea 


ytAnt  of  MerchandlM 
I     CcmHigned  from 
I   Countries  in  first 
column 


Bxports  of  M^nluuulist  oonsls^ntd 
to  Conn  tries  in  first  oolnmn. 


British  produos 


1018 


1920 


1918 


1920 


Forsiicn  ftnd 
Colonial  produce 


1918 


1920 


bitta; 

Aden  sad  Dependoneies  . 

fihtiafa  India 

^iaiits  Bettlements  and 
Dependenciea,  including 
TA>inf^    ... 

Pedented  Malay  States 
Ceylon  and  Depondenciea 
Bonw  (British) : 

firitiih  North  Borneo 

Siiswak  . 
HoBgKong 

hludral&tia: 
Autnlia    . 

Toritory  of  Papna    . 
Sev  Zealand 

f^^  Islands 

hAmtrica: 
Cuuda 
Kevfonndland  A  Coast  of 

Labrador 
Bemadss   .... 
bhamas     .... 
ItiitiBh  Wef$  Indiii  Islands 
Brltiah  Hondnraa 
BritiakGaivDa    . 
PaiUaad  Ulands 
I^ecp  Sea  FUberiea    . 

Total,  Britisb  Fooaeasions 
Ondnding  those  not 
ipedfled  ahore)  . 

Oiaad  Total 


Thons.  £ 
48,420 


15,800 
3,574 
7,797 

04 

1 
675 

38,065 

15 

20,838 

3 

30,488 

974 

2 

19 

2,116 

155 

648 

428 

825 


Thons.  £ 

Thons.  £ 

890 
95,678 

483 
70,278 

17.957 

6,978 

16,915 

6,816 
1,889 
4,185 

548 

231 

2,506 

64 

36 

4,854 

112,760 

9 

47,748 

21 

84,471 

18 

10,838 

124 

92,854 

23,795 

4,438 

3 

26 

14,666 

310 

1,591 

2,458 

599 

881 

163 

66 

2,389 

122 

780 

95 

1 

560,781 

195.812 

1,036,742 

525,254 

Thons.  JThons.  £ 


723 
181,884 


16,566 

2,916  , 

0.347  i 

I 

124  i 

69 

18.119  I 

62,486 

48 

26,601 

234 

42,782 

1,010 
288 
226 

6,947 
176 

1,686 

296 

1 


81 

1.807 


160 
44 

131 

10 
900 

3,358 

1 

162 

4 

8.612 

115 
24 
10 

383 
21 

109 
22 


Thous.  £ 

20 
2,700 

889 

44 

809 

4 

802 


5,782 
2 

1,349 

7 


6,078 

84 

31 

11 

644 

17 

111 
87 


25.466 


922.406 


Gold  and  silTer  bullion  and  specie : — 


Gold 

81lT#r 

Tear 

Imports 

Export! 

Imports 

Biporta 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1913 

59.533.649 

46,087,369 

14,496,049 

16,064,679 

19U 

58,642.211 

80.699,060 

11.962,790 

10,889,076 

1915 

10,828,866 

89,218,113 

10,660,161 

7,860,676 

m« 

17,790,802 

38,448,912 

13,677,660 

10,741,342 

1919» 

66.543.659 

14,599,091 

2,425.424 

2,746.690 

1920 

50,678,288 

92,666,137 

9,923,084 

11,498,266 

1  Last  B\%  moitths  of  tl>e  year  only. 
Figom  for  ^917  ^nd  1918  and  the  first  half  of  1919  are  not  arailable. 
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Imports  and  exports  for  1913  and  1920  (latter  year  provisional) : — 


Import  Yalueg  C.I.F. 
Export  Values  F.O.B. 


I.  Foodf  Drinkf  and  Tohaeeo — 

Grain  and  Flour      .... 
PMding-StofTs  for  Animals    . 

Meat 

Animals  Living  for  Food 

Other  Food  k  Drink,  Non-dutiable 

,,        „            ,,      Dutiable 
Tobacco    


Total,  Class  I. 

II.    Baw  MateriaUi,  etc.  — 
Mining,  ftc.,  Products :  Coal  . 
„  „  „       :  Other 

Iron  Ore  and  Scrap  . 
Non-Ferroug  Ores  and  Scrap  . 
Wood  and  Timber    . 
Raw  Cotton  and  Cotton  Waste 
Wool,  and  Woollen  Rags 
Silk,  Raw,  Rnubs  and  Noils  . 
Other  Textile  Materials  . 
Oil  Seeds,  Oils,  Fats,  Gums.  See. 
Hides  and  Skins,  Undressed  . 
Paper-making  Materials  . 

Hnbber 

Miscellaneous  .... 

Total,  Class  II. 


III.  Manufaetured  Article§ — 
Coke  and  Manufactured  Fuel 
Eartbenware,  Glass,  &c. 
Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures  . 
Non-Ferrous  Metals  4  Manufactures 
Cutlery,  Hardware,  Implements,  Ac 
Electrical  Goods  and  Apparatus 
Machinery        .... 
Manufactures  of  Wood  and  Timber 
Cotton  Tarns  and  Manufactures 
Woollen,  Worsted  Yarns  A  Manuf, 
Silk  and  Silk  Manufacturer    . 
Manuf. :  Other  Textile  Materials 

Apparel 

Cliemicals,  Drugs,  Dyes,  A  Colours 
Oils,  Fats,  Resins,  Manufactures 
Leather  and  Manufactures 
Paper  and  Cardboard 
Vehicles  (inc.  Ships  ft  Aircraft) 
Rubber  Manufactures     . 
Miscellaneous  Articles   . 

Total,  Class  III. 

IV.  Animaln  not  for  Food 
V.  Parcel  Pott 

ToUl 


Total 
Imports 

1913  1920 


Domestic 
Exports 


Foreign  ana 
Colonial 
Exports 


1918 


1920 


1913    •     192 


1,000£     1,000  £    1,000^  !  1,000  £ 


84,403 
4,870 

56,421 
305 

82,434 

58,683 
8,033 


231,713 

8,899 

141,557 

174,759 

174,768 

35,677 


295,149      767,873 


I 


2,305 

2,170 

1,196 

43 

24,786 

3,376 


33,876 


2,779 

1,017 

861 

14 

87,092 

9,130 


50,893 


1,000  £ 

1,646 

72 

2,107 

23 

(  5.890 

\  6,253 

265 


1,00< 
5,5 

10,! 

ll,t 

15,1 

2,1 


16,256  ,    46,C 


6 

8,114 

7,454 

12,573 

33,789 

70,571 

37,736 

l,29fi 

18,455 

29,418 

15,067 

5,816 

21,895 

12,749 


27, 

9,694| 

20,800 

17,712 

82,165 


50,727 
869 
419 
168 
341 


256,76.'.! 

—       1 

93,957' 

4,623  , 

4,071' 

120  1 

32,7271 

314  ' 

82,225' 

2,872 

31,977 

1,886  1 

33,278 

958  1 

26,7691 

—      i 

19,3341 

2,876 

99,627 

• 
-^       1 

.^ 

2,405 

312  1 

1,(J 

630 

9, 

2,204 

601  ' 

6 

1,012 

833 

i,e 

3,099 

9,143 

33.6 

8,737 

13,574  ' 

35,:. 

94 

102 

1 

635 

5.177  ' 

5.1 

13,598 

6,439 

10,5 

4,032 

8,411  ' 

I6,t 

2,517 

298  1 

1 

621 

14.948  ' 

14.( 

6,495 

4,852 

4,1 

269,939  '    711,501     66,173     145,656]    63,099     122.J 


31 

5,408 

15,890 

29,601 

6,699 

1,587 

7,267 

3,583 

9,208 

10,020 

}SU5 

9,813 

11,173 

13,336 

13,798 

11,630 

7,692 

5,629 

3,616 

19,943 


111 
11,113, 
29,006| 
39,222 
10,606 

1,826 
19,961 

8.631 

9.826 
17,702 
36.916 
23,118 
15,033 
35,315 
77,001 
20,515 
30,252 
27,233 

7,103 
34,433 


2,982  1 

20,692 

3 

_- 

7,427 

18,324 

229 

2 

55,351 

128,943 

S89 

b 

12,036 

25,868 

8,252 

8,1 

7,129 

13,611 

1,522 

2,1 

5,386 

11,604 

239 

I 

33,602 

63,458 

1,306 

1,7 

2,042 

2,b36 

589  > 

a 

126.467 

401,682 

1,898  • 

V 

35,710 

134,969 

1,225 

2.t 

2.158 

6,198 

1,768 

6,S 

16,070 

45,037 

2,423 

4,r 

20,973 

48,888 

1.497 

2,1 

19,533 

1     40,780 

1,411 

5,5 

4,444 

1      13,616 

448. 

6,4 

5,279 

11,673 

2,129 

8,i 

8,679 

,      12,818 

277 

5 

24,508 

'     60,166 

695 

J 

3,088 

11,549 

853 

26,006 

49,070 

5,902  • 

4,i 

201,039  I   454,823  413,820  l,120,732j    29,505  ,    53,*J 


489  402       2,2.S0  [        4,818 

2,119  I        2,643,      9,155  ^      13,470 


106, 


768,735  11,936,742  526,25-1  .1,335,569  109,566 


00  0 


COHHIRCi: 


Thb  Principal  Abtiolbs  o 


75 

I  Tootnota  (') 


lal 48,819 

S4.507 
18,470 

TlMiua. 

* 

13^079 
5.4M 

90,8(1° 

2i;004 
1»;770 

la^ooo' 

S,42S 

7S60 
1M*4 

18,441 
29,187 

«s;934 
lt.llS 

12,6113 
121783 

If 

"'rioQB. 

87 

ifi'ofto 

18l<l73 
14,348 

ISJM 
Oft,  000  E 

ss 

IS 

!!;i£ 

11,271 
T1800 
1901771 
96,889 

4;S 

24,847 
13,864 

9,774 
20,K«3 
20,0^9 

4,008 
l.',,894 

11,013 

slues 
7;osn 

IS.KiS 
18,004 
71320 

1»»1 

inuu. 

J 
1*8,MS 

^I'l 

C :::;::    : 

a»f« 

B«((f«h.'nlWd.  e^)    ■. 

i»i»;   :    :        ;    :    ; 
»iiu^« , . 

i! 

8;907 
ll,5S8 

7,67S 
88 
41,409 
S£.S49 
I0,7»« 

'is 

1J.«2 
.I.Ml 

.  «.bn 

M.7W  ■ 
*',M2 

2'.m 

2,408 
8,924 

12,040 
»S:640 

8>3 
33.867 

2S,8oa 

6,018 
0,184 
8,8*6 

m'o?- 

Si^lnlliKdudDnnflacd)  . 

K^   ■    ■     :    :    ;    ; 

;s,oeT 
iB.7sa 

17,887^ 

2a;9» 

16,700 
4.628 

r=*™ 

S«',7SB 
91247 

85,077 
10,648 

8S!441 

to*™  (inehidini  Motor  Sflnti 

io,Mr 
!a,frsi4 

»0,0«S 

8,460 
16,089 

ai;6so 

8:697 
0,139 

6,aT0 
1  lists 

W»»«j 

ViuLK^el.  (not  fruit)    '.       '. 
r.mandcoilcentniMa. 

>3j,'J2^ 

fB,„,dt.itil«fH>iica 

low  on  and  i«tt»  thereof    ,        . 

VIS 
15,890 

'!S 

8,718 
S.980 

IS 

4,002 
5,«8 

0;520 

50,783 

"""(i.dsr' 
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Thk  Principal  Articibs  of  Export. 


Principal  Articles  Ezi)orted 


United  Kingdom  Produce — 

Pish 

Beer  and  Ale      .... 

flpirita 

Tobacco      

Coal 

Iron  and  St«el  and  Mannfactures- 

Piglron 

Tinned  plates  and  sheets 

Galvanised  sheets  . 


Total  Irpn,  Ac,  inclqding  items  not 
specified 


Cotton  7am 

,,      piece  goods    . 
Other  cotton  inannfactnres 
Woollen  and  worsted  jam 
Woollen  tissnes  . 
Worsted  tissues 
Linen  piece  goods 
Motor  Gars,  cycles,  tyres,  and  pai-ts 
Ships  ai)d  Boats  (new),  complete 

F^ei§n  and  Colonial  Produce— 

Food  and  drink 

Cotton,  raw 

Wool  (including  woolUn  nigs) 
Hidffs  and  Skins        .       ,        .       . 

Rub^r 

Tin 


1913 
(Pre-War) 


Thou8.£ 
7.608 
2,135 
4,188 
3,376 
50,727 

4,824 

7,215 
10,026 


55,861 


15,006 

97,776 

18,085 

6,460 

14,467 

6,186 

5,969 

5,894 

11,027 

15,991 
9,143 

13,674 
8,411 

14,837 
6,147 


1917 


Thous.jg 
1,047 
1,420 
4.600 
3,298 
46,648 

6,772 

5,380 

560 


1918 


Thons.ie 

983 

630 

8,520 

8,4b7 

48,026 

4,924 

7,569 
267 


44,828 


86,843 


16,696 
112,810 

15,687 
6,170 

29,421 
7,489 
6,008 
4,152 
1,087 

7,202 
7,688 
8,600 
3,793 
16,521 
4,006 


21.389 
188,516 

19,608 
6,051 

22,711 
7,757 
6,394 
4,381 
1,047 

8,978 
24 
2,410 
2,034 
4,680 
1,206 


1919 


1921 


Thous.£ 
4,690 
1,535 
4,474 
5,167 
88,214 

4,828 

11,079 

6,019 


64,424 


88,908 

179,078 

25,864 

11,951 

60,892 

11,815 

7,806 

6,176 

2,828 

41,906 
11,410 
28,642 
12,300 
13.988 
2,664 


Thous 
7,li 

2,91 
10,0^ 

0,13 
99,6] 

lOM 
18.9J 
19,1^ 


128,9^ 


47, 8i 
315,7^ 
38,lt| 
14, 7i 
7o,2C 
26,«€ 

i4,9:j 

17,23 
26,51 

48,93 
38,41 
86,59 
IS.CC 
13,S<! 
4,11 


1  ProTisional  figures. 

The  prinoipal  articles  of  food  and  drink,  and  tobacco,  imported  a 
retained  for  con9ainption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  (the  year  bef 
the  war)  and  1917  to  1919,  are  given  as  follows  : — 


Articles 


Wheat 

Wheat  meal,  and  flour 

Maize  , 

Barley 

Oats    . 

Rice    . 

Butter 

Mai^arine  . 

Cheese 

Eggs  . 

Coffee 

Cocoa,  raw . 

Preparations  of  cocoa,  Itc. 

X  w9  •  •  •  •  • 

Beef  (fresh  &  refrigerated)! 

MuttOD    ,,  1 

Bacon  and  hams 

Other  meat 

Potatoes 

Applea 


Thotts.  Cwts. 


»i 
II 

II 
») 
•I 

I) 
II 
II 


II 
•I 
ti 
•  » 
»i 
II 
i» 


Million 
Thous.  cwts. 


•I 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
»i 
It 


Cwts 

Lbs. 

Cwts. 


II 
II 
II 
II 
ti 


1913 
(Pre-War) 

105,484 

11,732 

48,808 

22,427 

18,182 

6,167 

4,033 

1.510 

2,232 

2,568 

251 

464 

285 

306,490 

9,028 

5,317 

5,574 

2.856 

9,345 

3,121 


1917 


91,352 

13,895 

24,997 

9,184 

12,597 

6,297 

1,800 

1,794 

2,928 

590 

404 

825 

94 

277,486 

6,087 

2,564 

7,718 

3,116 

1,599 

867 


1918 


1919 


57,889 

71,363 

26,211 

17,650 

14,483 

16,849 

5,025 

16,63fl 

10,976 

6,7oa 

7,674 

1,484 

1,577 

1,559 

801 

459 

2,849 

2,110 

819 

677 

427 

302 

1,124 

1,134 

25 

180 

.310,687 

388,005 

7,586 

6,44U 

2,084 

4.06f? 

11,932 

9,027 

3,444 

4,471 

1,016 

989 

410 

2,967 

1  Including  e^timatad  produce  of  meat  ttom  live  animalu  imported  for  alaqghter. 


couutskct 


It 


Artieles 


Thons.  cwts. 
bunches 
cwts. 


MEAoas 

'"jaats,  dried . 

Puffias 

*-^{nM  and  refined) 

2;sls  (British  and 
faapi)  .  TluraB.  Prf.      „ 

Ber(lK)m«-m«de)  Thoas.  Stand.  Brls. 
I'^ca     .       .        .       Thous.  lbs. 


11 
II 

IT 
II 


l> 

OaUs. 


1913 
(J're-War) 


5,540 

6,564 

1,244 

725 

33.626 

11,368 

81,794 
85,251 
95.976 


1917 


2,801 

2,229 

374 

334 

21,548 

7,099 

18,550 

16,134 

105,486 


1918 


2,640 
729 
281 

188 
18,007 
11,317 

16,160 

12,791 

108,304 


1919 


5,190 
4,884 
2,036 
1,083 
29,193 
19,174 

21,7t2 

21,742 

145,375 


In  1920  the  United  Kingdom  imported  about  80,000,000  cwt.  of  wheat 
<ram  other  |>arts  of  the  Empire  and  about  79,000,000  cwt.  from  forei^pi 
contriea    The  great  wheat  sources  were : — 


United  States 
Argentina 
Australia 
Canada 


45,422,000  cwt. 
30,907,000 
19,966,000 
10,189,000 


Wheat  flour  imported  1920,  11,970,000  cwt.,  of  which  5,837,000  came 
froa^e United  States,  2,319,000  from  Canada,  and  1,481,000  from  Australia. 

Qnantitj  of  the  principal  food  imports,  tobacco,  spirits  (British  and 
foieign)  and  beer   (British)  retained  for  home  consumption  per  •  head  of 

popttUdoE : — 


Artieles 

1911 

14-04 

19f2 

1918 

1914 

1919 

^n  and  hams    •    lbs. 

13-30 

13-66 

14-18 

21-9 

f«f»  .        .          .        „ 

21-12 

20-27 

22-12 

10-98 

15-6 

Mattoni       .          .        „ 

13-21 

12-35 

13-03 

12-43 

9-9 

Oiermeat  .          .        ,, 

7-26 

6-55 

6-99 

8-39 

12-1 

Bffit*! .        .          .        ,, 

10-30 

9-5d 

9-88 

9-46 

8-8 

-■■ttW  .                                                 y> 

6-67 

S'51 

5-47 

5-78 

51 

EggB    .        .         .       no- 

49-99 

49-92 

56-17 

46-80 

14*7 

WKeat.        .         .      lbs. 

241  -40 

268  07 

258-82 

250-89 

178-1 

Hwi  .       .         .        „ 

24-57 

24-73 

28-74 

28-91 

42-9 

Potatoes       .                  „ 

7-94 

14-11 

22-90 

8-05 

2-4 

9:]^(eqmTalBnt  of 

refined)      .          .        ,, 

80-17 

79*41 

88-10 

79-80 

— 

i«»     .        .          .         ,, 

«-47 

6-49 

6-»S 

«-89 

8-4 

Kce,  rice  meal,  and 

8<Hir.        .          .         ,, 

13  01 

14-86 

15-11 

14-58 

"^ofcaceo        .         .        ,, 

205 

2  05 

2-10 

2-19 

3-15 

^pinti .        .  proof  gall. 

0-68 

0-67 

0-70 

0-69 

0-47 

B«T    .        .         .    gall. 

27-20 

26-83 

27-50 

27-60 

16-9 

'  Ineladixig  estmisted  produce  of  meat  frona  live  animals  imported  for  alanghter. 

The  total  value  of  goods  transhipped  under  bond  was :  1915,  10,532,8352 ; 
-16,10,148, 357/.;  1917,  11,621,849/;  1918,  10,874,547/.;  1919,  15,783,234/. 
^sse  amounts   are  not  included  above  in  the  accounts  of  imports  and 

«rorts.) 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Vessels  registered  as  belon^ng  to  the  United  Kingdom  (inclading  t 
Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands)  at  the  end  of  each  year  : — 


At  end 

Sailing  YesselB 

Steam  Veuels 

Total 

of  year 

No. 

8,336 
8.019 
7,669 
7,186 
6,857 

Net  Tons 

No.        Net  Tons 

No. 

20,938 
20,790 
20,074 
18,720 
18,191 

Net  Tons 

1913 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 

846,504 
776,761 
714,830 
625,428 
603,905 

12,602 
12,771 
12,405 
11,534 
11,334 

11,273,387 

11,650,349 

11,036,788 

9,606,671 

9,497,040 

12,119,891 
12,427,11C 
11,761,611 
10,232,095 
10.100,94£ 

The  total  number  of  vessels  on  the  registers  at  ports  in  the  Briti 
Empire  (including  the  United  Kingdom)  in  1918  was  36,395,  of  12,295,6 
tons  net  (sailing,  18,071  vessels,  tonnage,  1,496,271;  steam,  18,324  vefSe 
tonnage,  10,799,400). 

Vessels  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  (including  vessels  built  1 
foreigners) : — 


Tear 


1918 
1915 
1016 
1917 
1918 


Other  than  War  Vessels 


Sailing 


No. 


338 

158 

115 

59 

11 


Net 
Tons 


80,882 

12,942 

14,834 

7,229 

5,663 


Steam 


Net 
Tons 


1,170,107 
397,212 
409,558 
764,698 
820,829 


Total 


Net 
Tons 


1,200,489 
410,154 
423,892 
771,827 
826,492 


War  Vessels 


For  Iiritish 


For 


Roy  si  Navy  Foreign  e 


Tons  Dis- 
placement 

198,785 
(•) 
(a) 
(«) 
(«) 


OrosK 
Tons 


65,024 
18 


(a)  Cannot  be  stated. 

The  output  of  merchant  shipbuilding  in  gross  tons  was:  in  191 
650,919;  1916,541,552;  1917,1,163,474;  1918,1,342,396;  1919,  1,620,44: 
1920,  2,055,624. 

The  total  loss  of  United  Kingdom  merchant  shipping  from  the  outbrei 
of  war  in  August,  1914,  to  the  end  of  October,  1918,  was  9,031,828  grc 
tons.     New  construction  in  that  period  amounted  to  4,342,296  gross  loi 
purchases  abroad,  to  530,000  gross  tons,  and  enemy  tonnage  captured, 
716,520,  making  a  net  loss  of  3,443,012  gross  tons. 

Total  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  engaged  in  the  home  and  foreij 
trade  or  in  fishing  : — 


Tears 


1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
to 
1918 


Sailing  Vessels 


Steam  Vessels 


Number  I  Tons  (Net)  i^^^^JJJ^ 


8,386 
3,198 
2,877 


569,088 
506,801 
431,194 


17,783 
16,166 
14,094 


Cannot  i  be  stated. 


Tons  (Net) 


11,145,160 
11,452,690 
11,788,846 


Persons 
employed 


369,023 
275,891 
281,658 


Total 
Tonika« 
(N«7 


11,714,191 
11,959,491 
12.214.54« 
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Of  the  295,652  men  employed  in  1914,  212,640  were  British,  31,896  were 
foreigners,  and  51,616  were  Lascars. 

Briti^  shipping  engaged  in  the  home  trade  {i.e.  the  United  Kingdom 
or  ports  between  the  Elbe  and  Brest)  and  foreign  trade,  1914  (figures  for  a 
iter  year  cannot  be  given)  : — 


Tnd« 

Bailing  Vessels 

Steam  Ytssels 

Namber 

Tons 
(Net) 

167,772 

6,957 

256,465 

Persons 
employed 

Number 

Tons 
(Net)       1 

742,391 
605,631     ' 
10,486,324 

11,783,346 

Persons 
employed 

PutI  J  foreign. 
Foreign  . 

r 

2,671 

31 

175 

2,87T 

10,084 

224 

8,786 

14,094 

5,268 

860 

8,981 

58,588 

12,298 

210,672 

1 

431,194 

9,609 

281,558 

1  Inelnding  fishing. 

Total  net  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels  (foreign  trade),  andtonnag 
*ith  eaigoes  only,  entered  and  cleared  at  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  :  — 


Tar 

ISntered 

Cleared 

1 

ToUl 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total*  1  British 

1 

Foreign 

Total 

l,00M]i8. 

l,000tn8. 

1,000  tns. 

l.OOOtns.  l.OOOtns. 

l,00Otn8.;l,O0OtD8. 

l,000tn8. 

l.OOOtns. 

1513     4^,603 

I    35,646 

82,149 

46,647       36,014 

82,661 

93,250 

71,560 

164,810 

^I4i    40,357 

1    30,769 

71,126 

38,303       30,660 

68,963 

78,660 

61,429 

140,089 

•»I51    28^1 

'    24,805 

53,3(;6 

26,203       24,879 

51,142 

54,814 

49,684 

104,498 

^i«l    25,900 

23,793 

49,693 

22,621    ,   28,465 

46,086 

48,621 

47,258 

95,779 

'fi::i  23,089 

11,046 

34,135       20,642    i   10,860 

31,411 

43,631 

21.915 

65,546 

'^l^    23,n4 

9,551 

38,266  •    20,357    '     8,824       29,181 

44,071 

18,375 

62,446 

With  cargoes  only. 

iS13     32,292 

16,772 

•    49,064       40,101      27,719        67,820  (   72,393 

44,491      116,884 

m4i    28,929 

1    14,132 

48,061       32,616      23,468 

65,968      61,446   f 

87,685       99,029 

lay    22,862 

10,862 

33,724 

20,880 

19,149 

39.629 

43,242 

80,011       73,253 

i51«i    20,217 

9,842 

30,069 

17,752 

17,844 

35,596 

37,969   ' 

27,686       65,655 

l^lTl    18,795 

4,434 

23,229 

16,927 

9,149 

26,076 

35,722   ( 

18,683  1    49,305 

»i'i^    19,819 

3,414 

23,233 

14,965 

7,772 

22,737 

34,784 

11,186       46,970 

i'iS'    22,080 

7,491 

29,671 

21,963      12,599 

34,562 

44,043 

20,090       64,133 

-»»    25.531 

10,987    ' 

36,.'>18       28,409  \  13,181    |    36,590 

48,940  1 

24,168   >    78,108 

^  Figmes  for  1914  and  later  years  exclude  ressels  employed  by  the  Government  in 
^t'vacetion  vith  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  for  these  years  are  increased  to 
u  oaknown  extent  in  eonsequence  of  the  re-measurement  of  certain  steam  vessels  on  the 
^<«UBg  into  fixll  force,  at  the  commencement  of  1914,  of  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant 
^PpingAct  1907. 

Of  the  foreign  tonnage  (18,375,000  tons)  entered  and  cleared  at  British 
?srta  in  1918. 

had 


'»«ieii  .  . 
>-2aark.  . 
-S.iacnea 


had 


»» 


>i 


5,688,000    Belgium 
3,S59,000    Spain     . 
2,293,000    Holland 
1,838,000   Greece  . 
1,418,000  i  Japan    . 


630,000 1  Russia 


f) 


II 


697,000 
528,000 
427,000 
296,000 


had 


Italy. 
Other  foreij.'n 
countries 


II 


II 


289,000 
120,000 

444,000 


The  total  net   tonnage  of  vessels  that  arrived  and  departed  at  ports, 
^*th  cargoes  and  in  ballast,  excluding  those  coastwise,  1918  : — 


•^Ttrpoo^indud- 

^Biikenhead)  13,671,000 
i>»24on  .  .  ;  9,682,000 
:-«*ff.  .  .  .  7,736,000 
i78e  Ports    .    .      6,743,000 


Glasgow 
Hull.  . 
Swansea 
Newport 
Plymouth 


8,576,000 
3,140,000 
2,846,000 
2,476,000 
1,986,000 


Manchester   (in- 

eluding  Runcorn)  1,697,000 
Middlesbrough  .  1,879,000 
Folkestone  .  .  1,196,000 
Sunderland    .    .      1,101,000 


dO 
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Bristol  .... 

1,001,000 

aflmsb7(ili6ludifr$ 

Fitlmoairb  (inclnd- 

Port  Talbot   .    . 

964,000 

Immingham)  . 

e6fr,ooo 

ing  ^rUro)  .    . 

b72A 

Sonthamptoil     » 

035,000 

Oreenock  and  Port 

Hartlapool     .    . 

459,< 

filyth    .... 

830,000 
74d,006 

Olasgowi    .    . 

622,000 

Belfast.    .    .    . 

016,^ 

Leith     .... 

Methil  .... 

690,000 

Vessels  arrived  coastwise  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  1918,  28,057,1 
net  tons  ;  departed,  27,079,256  net  tons. 

Internal  Communications. 

1.  Railways  and  Tramways. 

The  length  of  track  open  for  trafi^c  at  the  end  of  1919  was  23,725  mile 
Further  statistics  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — 


Tear 

Length 

of  lines 

open  at 

end  of 

year 

T6tal  Cap- 
ital paid 
upOndnd- 
ing  nom- 
inal addi- 
tions )  at 
end  of  year 

Kumber  of 

Passengers 

conyeTed 

(ezdnding 

season. 

ticket 

holders) 

V^eiffht  of 
goods  and 
itaineral 
traffic 
origina- 
ting 

Gross  ra- 
oeipts  in- 
cluding 
miscellan- 
aouB  re- 
ceipts 

Working 
Expenses 

Net 
Receipts 

!     Pro 

portii 

I       of 

\  worki 

lexpeni 

ture  i 

grosi 

recei] 

Miles 

ICillion 

Millions 

Million 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Per 

'        £ 

tons 

d 

&       i 

£ 

Cent 

• 

Qreat  Britain, 

1913      20,246     1,302-8 

1,199-2 

864-4          134,649 

84,316 

.60,234 

03 

1919     30,290     1,230-2 

1,622-4 

804-9          230,627 
Ireland. 

179,460 

61,177 

78 

1913        3,416          39*4 

30-1 

5-6             4,902 

8,006 

1,897 

61 

1919       8,435          45-5 

29-3 

6-d             9,601 

7,608 

1893 

80 

VrUUd  kingdom. 

191^      23,662 

1,342-2 

1,229-4 

JJ70-0          139,461 

87,320 

62,181 

fi^ 

1919      23,725 

1,325-7 

1,651-71 

810-9         240,126 

187,068 

63,070 

78 

1  Bxbluding  1tt'3  million  passengers  carried  '  free '  on  behalf  of  the  Govemment      T] 
equivalent  dumber  of  annual  tickets  representing  seaaion  ticket  holders  in  1919  was  923,OQ 

I 

The  iigares  for  years  prior  to  1918,  owing  to  changes  in  the  method  i 
compilation,  are  not  comparable  with  the  figures  for  1913,  neither  are  tU 
financial  figures  for  1913  comparable  with  those  for  1919,  for  the  followin 
reasons,  namely,  there  are  certain  small  variations  in  the  list  of  uudettaklu^ 
included  in  1919  as  compared  with  1913  ;  1919  capital  figures  have  bee 
adjtiflted  in  respect  of  duplication  ;  and  the  1919  gross  receipts  and  workiu 
expenses  inclua6  the  figures  of  non-working  companies.  Since  August,  191^ 
most  of  the  railways  have  been  controlled  by  the  Government,  and  i 
consequence  it  is  not  possible  to  give  complete  statistics  for  the  years  1914 
1918  inclusive.     Control  is  to  cease  in  August,  1921. 

Tramiifays.— In  1918-19  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  2,720  mile 
of  tramways  and  light  railways  open  for  public  traffic,  of  which  2,647  milej 
were  operated  by  electric  traction.  Of  the  total  mileage  1,705  miles  wer 
worked  by  local  authorities,  and  1,015  miles  by  companies.  The  tota 
number  of  passengers  carried  has  risen  from  3,426,473,192  in  1913-14  t 
4,557,640,078  in  1918-19,  an  increase  of  33  per  cent. 

II. — Canals  and  Navigations. 
The  total  length  of  canals  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1905  was  4,67^ 
miles,  of  which  1,641  miles  were  in  England  and  Wales,  184  in  Scotland 
attd  848  in  Ireland. 
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In  Jaon^ry,  1920,  there  were  1,234  miles  of  waterway  in  England,  and 

>04  miles  in  Ireland,   nnder  the  Canal  Control  Committee— a  Committee 

tppointed  by  the   Government  to  manage  the  principal  canals  as    from 

March],  1917.     In  addition,  the  Bailway  Executive  Committee  controlled 

1 145  miles,  whilst  the  River  Thames  above  Teddington,  and  the  Caledonian 

iadCrinan  Canals  in  Scotland,  totalling  196  miles,  were  also  nnder  Goyem- 

"*nt  control.     The  total  tonnages  passing  on  these  waterways  were  : — Under 

'isil  Control  Committee,  1913,  27,699,000  tons;  1920,   19,110,000  tons; 

^wiy-owned     canals,     1913^    6,968,000    tons;    1920,    3,531,000    tons; 

ier  waterways,   1918,    490,000  tons;    1920,   386,000  tons;   total,   1913, 

U.)57, 000  ions  ;  1920,  23,027,000  tons. 

T^  Manchester  Ship  Can&l.  opened  in  1894,  is  86}  miles  in  length  and  38  ft.  in  depth. 
The  bofttom  vidth  of  the  canal  is  not  less  than  120  ft.  except  for  }  mile  near  Latch  ford, 
*^  it  is  90  ft  The  nuazimiun  width  of  the  locks  is  65  ft.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
'^taaee  lock,  which  is  80  feet  wide.  The  canal  is  in  direct  commnnication  with  all  the 
^^f^cirsl  nilway  systems  and  barjre  canals  of  the  Kingdom.  The  total  pa'd-up  capital 
['  *M  Company  is  17,03S»l89l.  The  gross  revenne  of  the  canal  in  1920,  including  the 
"ndgevster  department  and  the  railways,  amoonted  to  2,448.8482.,  and  the  net  revenue, 
t'-duurmiseellaneoos  receipts,  to  820,9821.  The  traffic  receipts  in  1990  amounted  to 
<l..^09j.  The  merchandise  traffic  paying  toll  in  1920  amounted  to  4,387,363  tons. 

III. — Post,  Telegraphs,  and  Telephones. 

Po^jt-offices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  March,  1916,  24,509,  besides  60,286 
'^i  and  pillar  letter-boxes ;  employed  by  the  Post  Office,  March,  1921, 
'iiSM  persons  (172,428  males,  and  61,580  females);  of  these  21,601 
''.yii  females)  were  temporary  officers. 

Letters,  Post-cards,  &c.,  delivered  in  1919-20  : — 


England 

fl<«otriaii<i 

Ireland 

United 

Kingdom 

1919-20 

Total  for 
United  King- 
dom in]  918-1 4 

A  Wales 

MiUions 

MiUions 

MiUions 

MUlions 

Millions 

•***^<=i      .... 

3,335 

388 

212 

8,885 

8,478 

M-cuiM  .... 

500 

54 

25 

588 

St27 

f^aad  Paners  . 

958 

116 

54 

1,128 

1,172 

^»sp»pera 

155 

29 

23 

207 

207 

Jtreji 

130 

15 

10 

145 

137 

-*i«IllM   .... 

77 

10 

7 

94 

87 

Thenomber  and  value  of  money  orders  issued  in  1919-20  were  : — Inland 
'''iers,  15,427,000,  amount  108,519, OOOZ.;  foreign  and  colonial,  2,875,000, 
^a«mt  15,739,0002. ;  total,  18,802,000,  amount  124,258,000/.  These  figures 
^5^  telegraph  orders,  the  number  of  which,  issued  inland,  in  1919-20 
^»«  1,197,000  to  the  amount  of  6,799,000/.,  while  those  issued  to  or  from 
''^i?iiand  colonial  countries  numbered  40,700  to  the  amount  of  603,000/, 

t^ostal  orders  issued  in  the  United  Kii^gdom  : — 


Number 


iH4 

me 

1517 


162,340,000 
132,626,000 
124,890.000 


Value 


£ 
63,106,000 
36,196,000 
86,080,000 


Tear 

ended 

March  81 


1918 
1919 
1920 


Number 


Value 


126,476,000  I  37,042,000 
110,547,000  ,  36.147,000 
106,617,000  1  37,435,000 
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The  telegraphs  were  transferred  to  the  State  on  February  5,  1870  ; 
March  31,   1920,  mileage  used  for  telegraph  purposes  was  272,845.      T 
total  mileage  of  Post  Office  wires,  Telegraph,  Telephone,  and  spare  wir< 
was  3,738,933  miles.      Of  this  total,  1,036,510  miles  were  aerial,  2,683,2 
underground,  and  19,219  submarine. 

The  total  number  of  telegraph  offices  (including  those  at  railway  statiooa  ^irfa 
transact  public  business)  open  on  March  31,  1920,  was  13,967.  In  1909-10  the  Pont  OfT 
acquired  from  the  Marconi  Company  and  Lloyd's  their  wireless  telegraphy  stations  on  t 
coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  except  certain  long-distanee  Marconi  stations.  The  P« 
Office  has  since  provided  additional  stations  (long-distance  and  otliers).  On  Marcli 
1921,  there  were  12  Post  Office  wireless  stations  in  operation  and  5  under  constmctif 
and  a  number  of  "  standby"  stations  exist  for  emergency  purposes.  The  Marcc 
Company  are  working  certain  stations  under  licence. 

On  March  81, 1920,  the  trunk  telephone  serricehad  1,163  exchanges  open  for  bnsines 
there  were  6,829  circuits  containing  441,406  miles  of  wire;  the  number  of  calls  diiri 
the  year  1919-20  was  53,796,000.  The  London  local  exchange  system  had  81  ezchanf?* 
1,172,872  miles  of  working  wire,  and  304,931  telephones.  The  provincial  local  exchA,n 
sTstem  had  3,158  exchanges,  1,682,690  miles  of  working  wire,  and  582,590  telephon* 
The  approximate  number  of  originated  effective  calls  in  1919-20  was  848  millions.  F 
private  wires  the  rentals  amounted  to  240,4302.  in  1919-30. 

The  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Post  Office : — 


1913-14 

1917-18 

1918-19 

19H»-20» 

Total  postal  receipts 

Expenditure 

£ 
21,935,826 
15,264,076 

£ 

29,507,188 
22,135,539 

£ 
34,867,776 
25,975,194 

£ 

85,278,31 
80,571, 4.^ 

Net  postal  revenue  .... 

Total  telegraph  receipts 
Expenditure 

6,671,250 

3,126,281 
4,207,133 

7,371,599 

5,916,321 
6,297,451 

8,892,582 

6,274,174 
6,732.474 

4,706,f,-, 

5,796,D3 
8,027,6<i 

Net  telegraph  deficit 

Total  telephone  receipts 
Total  telephone  expenditure  . 

-1,080,852 

6,627,663 
5,886,536 

-381,180  1      -458,300 

10,424,686  1    10,780,540 
10,515,606  ,    11,819,215 

-  2,280,67 

0,326,40 
10,792,5« 

Net  telephone  deficit  or  revenue 
Net  revenue 

741,127 
6,381,525 

-  90,920  ,   -],038,675 
6,899,549  \      7,395,607 

- 1.466,08 
l,010,O» 

1  Final  figures  not  available.    Figures  furnished  are  approximate. 

Money  and  Credit. 

Value  of  money  issued  from  the  Royal  Mint  and  of  imports  and  expor 
of  British  jijold  and  silver  coin : — 


Tear 


Gold 
Money 
issued 


Silver  '  Bronze 
Monev  Money 
issued      •    issued 


1913  ,27,638,789 

1915  .21,301,000' 

1916  l,554,000i 

1917  1.014.000 

1918  '   nU   I 

1919  ,   nil 

1920  nil 


£ 
1,934,354 
7,598,923 
8,192,381 
4,187,032 
8,885,325 
3.876,175 
6,136,615 


£ 
314,525 
248,415 
452,800 
548,366 
418,845 
586,690 
699,780 


British  Gold  Coin 


Imported       Exported 


British  Silver  Co 
Imported  I  Szport4 


£ 

11,946,744 

2,463,331 

518,081 
1 

1 

875, 2932 
369,624 


£ 

19,741,360 

32,199,580 

18,872,222 
1 

1 

2,572,180'^ 
11.938.338 


£ 

438,400 

409,486 

527,301 
1 


£ 

691,8 

350,1. 

740, 2< 
1 


128,021-    527,34 
133,490  I  573,40 


1  Information  not  available. 

>  Six  months  endei  December,  1019. 
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Then  is  no  State  bank,  but  the  Bank  of  finglftnd,  the  Bank  of  Scotland, 
tad  tlie  Bank  of  Ireland  haye  royal  charters,  and  the  first  and  the  last  lend 
miMT  to  the  Goremment.  Statistics  of  the  Bank  of  En;;land  for  the  end 
'A  Dwember : — 


Ixrat  l>ep«rtment 

Banking  Depaitment 

Holm 

Gold 

CaplUl 

Deposits 

Notes  in 

Coin  In 

icvnflwf 

Seemitira 

Coin  and 

'      and 

and 

Secarities 

tha  ♦Re- 

the  'Re- 

lo91ICII 

£1,000 

Bullion 

Mlesf 
£1,000 

Post  Bills 

servo* 
£1,000 

serve  ' 

t 

£1,000 

£1.000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

.'Si3   50,500 

18,460 

32,050 

17,790 

51,510  1  47,130 

21,130  ,  1,050 

:S16   71,290 

18,450 

52,840 

17,860 

178,860  163,650 

31,610     1,470 

:5w    75,580 

18,450 

57,100 

17,850 

166,270 

153,190 

29,640     1,210 

:318   97,000 

18,450 

78,560 

17,800 

172,670 

163,240 

26,690       550 

:?19  108,748 

18,450 

90,298 

17,825 

199,862 

199,246 

17,398  <  1,043 

•fcO  144.934 

18,450 

126,484 

17,892 

189,865 

193,892 

12,083     1.783 

Bank  clearing,  1919,  28,415,000,000/.  ;  1920,  39,019, 000, OOOi. 
^01^  OjjiM  Savings  ^aiO:. —Statistics  for  1918  and  1913. 


and"^\lSsi!  Scotland 


Ar^jto  open  at    end    of 

Aaire  .... 

fommits      . 

''tajti       ... 
^t»«t  Credited  . 
^4      .        , 

^'3e  to  Depositors    at 
orfofyear 


10,671,997 
8,747,901 


615,604 
208,900 


£        £ 
73,103,836  3,265,467 
4.6&2,9»1    208,718 
48,548,214  [  2,276,057 

I 

213,020,763    0,581,772   12,030,788 


Ireland 


642,060 
211,020 

£ 
8,034,125 
272,865 
2,482,307 


United 

Kingdom  l 

li)18 


11,829,651 
4,168,724 

£ 
79,492,928 
5,134,034 
53,255,098 


United 

Kingdom^ 

1913 


9,180,950 
4.017,660 

£ 
61,165,624 
4.876,886 
60,397,407 


284,683,323     187,248,167 


'  ladndinff  Islands  in  the  British  Seas. 
*3iek  bare  been  dormant  five  years  or  more. 


3  Accounts  with  balances  of  less  than 


The  total  amount  credited  to  depositors  at  March  31,  1919,  was  ap- 
'^cmatcly  257,000,000/.,  and  1920,  264,000,000^. 

^e  reedpts  and  ^jmtnta  include  parcbases  and  sales  of  Gk>vernnient  Stock  for 
^^pontori,  and  the  interest  includes  dividends  on  stock  credited  to  depositors'  accounts, 

•s  'M  aaonnt  on  deposit  is  exdusivs  of  snch  stock  held  for  depositors.  The  latter 
'^•iaited  to  185,682,8301.  at  the  end  of  1918  (against  26,575.9S7L  in  1918X 

7nuUe  Samngs  Baiik.-^The  number  of  depositors  in  these  banks  in  1920 
T^  tboat  2,266,000,  and  the  amounts  due  to  them  were :  in  the 
"^^ttnl  or  GoYemment  Departments,  75,086,0002.  Cash,  and  27,245,000/. 
-^  Talae)  Stock;  in  the  Special  Investment  Departments,  i.e.,  monej 
-'oted  otherwise  than  with  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  16,185,000/. 

*^  tnd  44,7452L  (face  value)  Stock  ;  total  Gash,  91,271,000/.  ;  total  face 
:*-^  of  Stock,    27,289,745/.      In   1913,    the  number   of  depositors   was 

•^2,820;  the  total  Cash  due  to  depositors,  68,548,000/.,  and  the  face 
'^^  of  Stock,  2,795,000/. 
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Money,  Weights^  and  ]l|[easurii8, 

The  sovereign  weighs  123*274  gmns,  or  7  '9881  grammos,  '916  (or  elevei 
twelfths)  tne,  and  conseqtiently  it  contains  118  001  grainsor  7  8224  grammi 
of  fine  gold.  The  shilling  weighs  87  '27  grains  or  5*6552  grammes,  and  dow 
to  1920  was  '925  (or  thirty -seven- fortieths)  fine,  thus  containing  80*727  grai] 
or  5*281  grammes  of  fine  silver,  hut  under  the  Coinage  Act,  1920,  the  finenej 
has  been  reduced  to  '500  (one  half).  Bronze  coins  consist  of  a  mixture  i 
copper,  tin,  and  zinc.  The  penny  weighs  145*88  grains,  or  9*45  gramme 
The  standard  of  value  is  gold.  Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  40  shillings 
bronze  up  to  I2d.t  but  farthings  only  up  to  6ei.  Bank  of  England  notes  ai 
legal  tender  in  England  and  Wales,  except  at  the  Bank  itself  (3  and  4  Wil 
4,  cap.  98).  The  II.  and  10«.  Treasury  Notes  issued  since  the  outbreak  < 
the  War  are  also  legal  tender.  The  note  circulation  at  March  SI,  192< 
was ;  currency  notes,  336,872,0002.  ;  Bank  of  En^and  notes,  105,271,0002 
total,  440,648,0002.  The  amount  of  currency  in  June,  1914,  is  estimate 
at  128,000,0002.  in  ciroulation,  and  75,000,0002.  •  in  banks ;  total 
203,000,0002.  In  December,  1919,  the  amount  is  estimated  at  893,000,0001 
io  circuUtion,  and  191,000,0002.  in  banks  ;  total,  584,000,0002.  The  silv^ 
circulation  at  the  end  of  1920  was  estimated  at  about  60,000,0002. 

Standard  units  are  :  of  length  the  standard  yardy  of  Weight  the  standai 
pound  of  7,000  grains  (the  pound  troy  having  5,760  grains),  of  capacity  tl 
standard  gallon  containing  10  pounds  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water  at  62*  F 
the  barometer  at  30  inches.  On  these  units  all  other  legal  weights  an 
measures  are  based. 

ISLE  OF  HAN.' 

The  Isle  of  Man  is  administered  in  accordance  with  its  own  laws  by  tl 
Court  of  Tynwald,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  appointed  by  the  Crown  ;  tl 
Legislative  Council,  composed  chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  and  judicial  dignitari< 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  numbering  9  members,  including  the  Crovemor 
and  the  House  of  Keys,  a  representative  assembly  of  24  members  chos^ 
on  a  pTO.perty  qualification  for  7  years  by  the  6  *  sheadings '  or  local  aul 
divisions,  and  the  4  municipalities.  Women  have  the  franchise  as  well  i 
men.  Number  of  voten  1915,  16,188.  The  island  is  not  bound  by  Acts  c 
tha  Imperial  Parliament  unless  specially  me|itioned  in  them. 

Lieut, 'Ghvemor. — Major-General  Sir  W.  Fry,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B. 

The  principal  towns  are  Douglas  (population  in  1911,  21,192),  Ramae 
(4,247),  Peel  (2,605),  Castletown  (1,817).  Births  (1919),  679 ;  deaths,  841 
In  1915  there  were  inspected  46  elementary  schools,  41  being  board  school 
The  enrolled  pupils  numbered  7,218,  and  the  average  attendance  6,44! 
The  expenditure  of  school  boards  and  of  primary  schools  for  the  yei 
XJ914-15,  amouated  to  30,7042,  There  were,  in  1915,  1  secondary  schoi 
(295  roistered  pupils),  14  supplementary  classes  (271  registered  pupils),  ax 
15  evenmg  classes  ^571  registered  pupils).  The  expenditure  of  higher  educatic 
boards  in  1914-15  was  9,9792.  On  December  31,  1915,  931  persons  receive 
poor-relief  (103  indoor  apd  828  outdoor).  In  1915  the  police  force  numberc 
90  ;  in  the  year  there  were  455  persons  convicted. 

,  Kcyenue  is  derived  mostly  from  Customs.  In  1919-20  the  reveni 
amounted  to  293,^032. ;  and  expenditure  to  120,5032.,  of  which  10,0Og 
was  paid  to  '  the  Imperial  Excnequer  as  contribution  fron^  the  CustoQ 
revenue.     Public  debt  (1920)  127,5272. 

.  The  principal  agricultural  pro4uee  of  the  island  consists  of  oat 
barley,  turnips  ^nd  potatoes,  and  grasses.      The  total  ar^^  o^  the  island 

i  Area  and  population,  see  p.  :{<•  i 
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excladln^  water,  is  140,986  acres ;  the  total  area  of  arable  land  in  1920 
was  71,752  acres  and  of  permanent  grass,  17,070  acres.  The  total  acreage 
ander  corn  crops  in  1920  Was  23,887  acres,  including  22,777  ander  oats, 
332  under  wheat,  and  630  under  barley  or  bere.  There  were  also  7|434  acres 
under  tomips  and  swedes,  2,500  under  potatoes,  and  35^811  under  clover, 
sainfoin  and  grasses  nnder  rotation.  The  number  of  agricultural  holdings 
Id  1920  abore  1  acre  in  size  was  1,567.  The  live  stock  in  1920  consisted  of 
6,326  horses  ;  21,143  cattle  ;  74,086  sheep  ;  and  3,368  pigs.  The  chief 
mineral  products  in  1919  were  clay,  1,650  tons  ;  gravol  and  sand,  160  tons ; 
ieneons  rocks,  12,891  tons ;  lead  ore,  129  tons ;  limestone,  1,989  tons  ;  slate, 
4:i7  tons  ;  zinc  ore,  787  tons ;  brine  salt,  3,324  tons.  Persons  employed  in 
mining  numbered  273.  In  1918  there  were  belonging  to  the  Isle  of  Man  255 
fishing  boats  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,889  net  tons. 

The  registered  shipping  (1918)  comprised  28  sailing  vessels  (1,250  net 
tons)  and  41  steamers  (4,856  net  tons) ;  total  tonnage  6,106  net  tons.  The 
tonnage  of  vessels  arrived  at  ports  of  the  island  in  1918  was  220,074  net 
tons  (217,362  tons  coastwise),  and  departed  217,223  net  tons,  (216,060 
tons  coastwise).  The  railways  have  a  length  of  46^  miles,  and  there  are 
2d  ^iles  of  electric  railways. 

CHAHlfEL  ISLAVnS.' 

The  Channel  Islands  are  administered  according  to  their  own  laws  and 
customs.  Jersey  has  a  separate  legal  existence ;  it  is  administered  by  a 
Lieutenant-GoTemor  appointed  by  the  Oown,  and  a  Bailiff  also  appointed  by 
the  C^wn.  The  Bailiff  presides  in  the  States,  which  consist  of  12  Jurats 
elected  by  the  ratepayers  for  life,  12  rectors  of  parishes,  12  constables  or 
mayors  of  parishes,  and  I7depatie8  ;  the  constables  and  deputies  being  elected 
for  3  years.  The  Lientenant-Govemor  hss  a  veto  on  legislation.  He  maj 
^idressthe  States  but  not  vote.  The  2  Crown  officers  may  speak  and  vote. 
The  qualification  for  a  vote  is  the  possession  of  a  minimum  value  of  80^.  real 
or  120/.  personal  property.  The  Royal  Court  consists  of  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance  and  an  appeal  court.  Guernsey,  Aldemev,  and  Sark  are  under  one 
Lieuteiiknt-GoTernor,  but  Guemacy  and  Aldemey  have  government  of  their 
own,  and  Sark  is  a  dependency  of  Guernsey  an4  under  its  jurisdietion. 
The  States  for  deliberation  and  legislation  consist  of  a  Bailiff,  12  Jurats,  10 
rectors,  2  Crown  officers,  15  delegates  of  parishes,  and  18  deputies  for  parishes 
elected  by  the  ratepayers.  The  sheriff  and  jurats  are  chosen  by  indirect 
ejection.  On  May  10,  1905,  a  law  was  passed  for  the  Island  of  Guernsey 
•^luiring  the  approval  of  the  Lieut. -Governor  and  of  the  Royal  Court  of 
the  Island  previously  to  the  aeqniskion,  or  leasing,  or  occupation  of 
immovable  property  by  aliens  or  alien  companies,  registration  and  liability 
to  local  rates,  &c.,  being  also  provided  for*  The  Channel  Islands  are  not 
bound  by  Acts  of  th«  Imperial  Parliament  unless  specially  named  in  them. 

Births,  1919  :  Jersey,  661  ;  Guernsey,  &c.,  683.  Deaths:  Jersey;  691  ; 
GDemsey,  &c.,   649. 

LieuUnant'GfoverTior  of  Jersey. — Major-General  W  Douglas  Smith, 

C.B.  Appointed  October,  1920. 

Li^tUmantrGovemor  of  QutrMt^^  dt<;.>**Major-Gtneral  Sir  J.  E.  Capper, 
iLC.B.     Appointed  June,  1920. 

/'moims.— Jersey,  (1920):  revenue^  133,7232.;.  expenditure,  126,625/.  ; 
labile  debt  (1920),  544,286/.  Guernsey,  kt.  (1919):  estimated  revenue, 
;e,350/.  ;  estimated  expenditure,  78,655?.     Public  debt  (1919),  864,039/. 

1  Ana  and  popoiation,  •«•  p.  i4. 
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The  total  area,  and  the  acreage 
of  live  stock  in  1920  were  : — 


under  crops  and  grass  and  the  numben 


Total  ares  i 

Area  under — 

Wheat 

Oats 

Other  corn  crops     .... 

Potatoes 

Clover,  sainfoin,  and  grasses  under 

rotation 

Total  arable  land     .... 
Total  permanent  grass    . 


Horses 

Cattle 
Sheep 
Pigs  . 


number 
2,136 

10,5SS 

79 

4,344 


Oaemsey,  Ae. 


acres 
15,750 

218 
819 
245 
898 

966 
5,172 
6,281 


iiamber 

1.601 

6,254 

414 

3,041 


Total 


acres 
44,467 

987 
2.458 

8,705 

4.909 

21,245 

9,805 


number 

3,737 

16,777 

49S 

7,386 


1  The  area  of  Jersey  indndet  vater,  that  of  Gnenisey,  ftc,  excludes  water. 

Agricultural  holdings  above  1  acre  in  size  numbered  1,856  in  Jersey 
and  1,174  in  Guernsey,  &c.  in  1920. 

The  imports  from  the  Channel  Islands  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1911 
amounted   to  4,022»8682.,   of   which  potatoes  accounted  for  1,826,529/. 
tomatoes,  1,919,8202.  ;   grapes,  199,9622.  ;  and  fresh  flowers,  50,2302.     Tbi 
exports  from  .the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Islands  in  1919  were  valued  a 
3,125,220/.     Imports,  1920,  4,541,0002.  ;  ^xports,  4.147,0002. 

The  registered  shipping  on  December  31,  1918,  comprised  40  aailin] 
vessels  of  2,764  net  tons,  and  13  steam  vessels  of  536  net  tons ;  total  ton 
nage,  8,300  net  tons.  On  the  same  date  there  were  on  the  register  31! 
fishing  boats  of  840  net  tons  (Guernsey,  113  boats  of  413  tons ;  Jersey,  20i 
boats  of  427  tons).  Yf  ssels  in  foreign  trade,  1918,  arrived,  175  of  30,998  iie 
tons  ;  departed,  215  of  40,111  net  tons. 
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IIBIA,  THE  DOMINIONS,  COLONIES,  PEOTEGTORATES, 
AND  DEPENDENCIES  OF  THE  BKITISH  EMPIKE. 

In  the  following  pages  the  various  sections  of  the  British  Empire 
oataide  the  United  Kingdom  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  under 
the  diTisions  of  the  world  to  which  they  belong: — 1.  Europe;  2  Asia; 
3.  Africa ;  4.  America  ;  5.  Australasia  and  Oceania. 

The  term  '  Dominion  *  is  n^ed  officially  as  a  convenient  abbreviation  of 
the  complete  designation  'self-governing  Dominion.'  The  Dominions  are 
Australia,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  The 
term  'Colony'  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  official  designation  'Colony  not 
po%3e3»ng  responsible  Government,*  aod  includes  all  such  Colonies  wliether 
ur  Dot  they  possess  an  elective  Legislature,  but  does  not  include  Protectorates 
ftr  Protected  States.  The  term  *  Crown  Colonies  *  is  ]»roperly  applicable  only 
iotho>e  Colonies  in  which  the  Crown  retains  control  of  legislation. 

Under  the  recent  Peace  Treaties  certain  ex-German  and  ex-Turkish  terri- 
tories have  been  added  to  the  Empire,  to  be  administered  nnder  mandates  ap- 
liKved  by  the  League  of  Nations.  These  territories  include  Samoa,  New  Guinea, 
)f<«oiK>tamia,  Palestine,  and  ]»art9  of  the  former  Oeiman  Colonies  in  Africa. 

The  Colonial  Office  is  divided  into  four  branches,  the  first  of  which, 
^led  the  DominionB  Department,  deals  with  business  connected  with  the 
^If'goveming  colonies,  and  is  linked  with  the  secretariat  of  the  Imperial 
'•Werence.  The  Second  Department,  called  the  Crown  Colonies  Depart- 
ment, deals  with  the  administrative  and  political  work  of  the  Cro^^n  Colonies 
uid  Protectorates.  The  Third  or  General  Department,  which  is  also  a  Legal 
Department,  deals  with  matters  common  to  all  Crown  Colonies  such  as 
^rreocy,  banking,  posts  and  telegraphs,  education,  frc.  Connected  with 
•his  department  are  standing  committees  to  deal  with  promotion,  railways 
ud  finance,  conceations,  and  pensions.  The  fourth  Department  was 
«-tablished  in  March,  1921,  to  deal  with  the  ''Middle  6».t"  (Palestine, 
Meaopotamia,  and  probably  Aden,  and  also  questions  of  policy  in  other  Arab 
^reas  vithin  the  Biitiah  sphere  of  influence). 
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EUROPE. 


GI^BALTAS. 

Qpvemqr.—GtsntisA  Sir  Horace  L.  Smith- Dorrien,  G.C.B.,  G,C.M.G, 
D.S.O.»  salary,  4,5002.  and  500^.  allowance.  Appointed  June  22,  191S 
Colonial  S€(iretary.—'UAjt)T  C.  W.  J.  Orr,  C.M.G. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  is  &  Crown  colony,  situated  in  36*  $*  K.  latitud 
and  5**  21'  W.  longitude,  in  the  Province  of  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  commandin, 
the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Gorernor,  who  is  also  Commandei 
in-Chief,  exercises  all  the  functions  of  government  and  legislation.  Ares 
1|  square  mile  ;  greatest  elevation,  1,396  feet.  Population,  including  poi 
and  harbour  (census  1911),  civil,  19,586  (9,228  males,  and  10,858  females) 
military,  5,840  (4,476  males,  and  864  females) ;  naval,  441;  total,  25,86 
(14,145  males,  and  11,222  females).  Estimated  fixed  civil  population 
January  1,  1920,  16,040  (7,791  males,  and  8,249  females).  In  additioi 
there  were  at  that  date  about  1,738  aliens.  The  settled  population  ar 
mostly  descendants  of  Spanish  and  Italia^  settlers.  Civil  populatioi 
births  (1919),  398  ;  marriages,  185  ;  deaths,  318.  Average  births  per  1,00| 
of  fixed  civil  population,  24*81;  deaths^  19 '82.  Religion  of  fixed  popula 
tion  mostly  Roman  Catholic  ;  one  Protestant  cathedral  and  four  Romai 
Catholic  churches  ;  annual  subsidy  to  each  communion,  5007.  Sever;] 
private  English  schools;  Government  aided  elementary  schools,  16  (1 
Roman  Catholic).  Pupils,  2,608  in  1918-19.  Government  grant,  4,387i 
One  magistrate's  court  and  a  supreme  court.  In  1919  there  ijrere  10  con 
yictious  of  serious  crime  (2  of  which  occurred  on  the  high  seas),  and  l,88i 
summary  convictions.  i 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


1913 
(pre-war) 


£ 

104,634 
82,077 


1916 

£ 

95,544 

142,119 


1919 


239,397 
136,43^ 


Chief  sources  of  revenue,  *1 91 9 : — Customs,  100,595/.;  post  office,  15,316^ 
rents  of  Crown  property,  11,5952.;  fees  and  le^imbursements  in  aid,  38,454Z., 
port  dues  and  wharfage,  41,1522.;  interest  on  investments,  26,946/.;  licence 
and  internal  revenues,  5,000/.  Chief  branches  of  expenditure,  1919  :-^ 
Establishments,  95,101/.;  public  works,  15,402/.;  pensions,  3,360^ 
ecclesiastical  grants,  1,000/.  Contribution  by  Home  Government,  nil 
Public  debt,  niL  Total  net  assets,  296,455/.  Industries  unimportant 
The  trade  of  the  port  is  chiefly  transit  trade,  and  the  supply  of  coal  i\ 
ships.  There  are  import  duties  on  malt  liquors,  wine,  spirits,  and  tobacco 
ana  on  these  articles  the  duties  are  low. 

Government  savings-bank,  with  5,219  depositors,  had  87,246  peseta 
and  261,712/.  deposits  at  the  end  of  1919. 

Gibraltar  is  a  naval  base  and  position  of  great  strategic  importance,  whic] 
is  now  largely  increased  in  strength  and  stability.  There  is  a  deep  harbou 
of  260  acreS)  which  suffices  foi  all  the  wants  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet 
The  merchant  vessels  registered  at  the  port  were  (1919)  48  steamers  of  1,96^ 
tons  net  and  6  sailing  vessels  of  1,328  tons  ;  total,  54  vessels  of  6,650  ton^ 
Vessels  entered,  1919,  6,883  ;  tonnage,  13.737,959  ;  cleared,  5,982  ;  tonnage 
16,030,961.     Three  miles  of  internal  telegraph  under  military  and  abou 
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one  mile  amler  the  Eastern  Telegmph  Company.  Poatal  commanicatioo 
diOj  with  England.  Letters  and  poat-cardt  in  1919,  2,223,2i9 ; 
oewspapere  and  book  packets,  471,016.  There  is  cable  oommunic*tion 
with  the  Continont,  Tangier,  the  Mediterranean  Eastern  portsi  and 
England,  vid  Eastern  Telegraph  Company's  lines. 

A  regolar  carriage  serrice  connects  Gibraltar  with  Linea,  a  neighbouring 
town,  &nd  a  road  connects  Linea  with  the  Tillage  of  Campamento. 

The  legal  carrency  is  that  of  Great  Britain ;  bnt  Spanish  money  continue* 
to  eiicnlAte  freely.  Since  the  oatbieak  of  the  great  war  there  are  also  currency 
Botet  issued  by  die  local  Government. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Colmul  Report.     Anniuil.    London. 

CorrespoDdenee  respecting  Admiralty  Works  at  Gibraltar.    [Cd.  Mb].     London,  |901. 

Ontnltar  Directory.     Annnal.    Gibraltar. 

(Htbmd{Q.  J.),  Popular  History  of  Gibraltar.    Gibraltar,  1881. 

iMn (C.  P.),  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.  8nd  ed.  Vol.  I .  Oxford . 
13M. 

MacwiiOam  (A.),  (Editor),  Malta  and  Gibraltar  :  Historioal  and  DfScriptiTn,  *e. 
Lotdon.  1915. 

Oxford  Biinrey  of  British  Impire.    Vol.  I.    London,  1914. 
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(htentor  and  Commander-in-Chief. — Field  Marshal  Lord  Plumer 
G.C.a,  6.C.M.G.,  G.C.y.O.  ;  appointed  1919.    Salary,  8,0002. 

lieiU,'Oovemor  and  Chief  Secretary  to  Government. — W,  C.  1*.  Hobertso-n. 
C.M.G. 

Kalta  was  blockaded  by  the  British  Fleet,  aided  by  the  Maltese,  from 
1798  to  1800,  and  was  finally  annexed  to  the  British  Orown  by  the  Treaty  of 
Fimin  1814.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  porta  of  call  in.  the  world, 
vid  is  the  baae  and  reeort  for  repair  and  refitment  of  the  British  fleet  in 
^t  Mediterranean.  Its  harbonr,  as  a  naral  station,  is  too  small  for  the  fleet. 
A  breakwater  was  constmcted  in  1909. 

Under  the  Malta  Constitution  Letters  Patent,  1921,  there  is  an  elected 
Legislature  to  control  purely  local  affairs,  consisting  of  a  Senate  (partly 
comioated)  of  17  members,  and  a  Legislatire  Assembly  of  82  members.  £leo- 
tioDs  are  on  a  proportional  representation  basis.  There  is  a  responsible 
niinistry  consisting  of  not  more  than  seven  members.  Certain  'reserved* 
ffldtters,  including  control  of  naval,  military  and  air  forces,  Imperial 
interests,  external  trade,  coinage,  immigration,  treaties,  and  relations  with 
fcreign  States,  are  dealt  with  by  the  Gorernor,  assisted  by  a  nominated 
Ezecntive  Council,  consisting  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  a  legal  adviser, 
Aid  an  offioer  of  the  navy,  army,  and  air  force. 

English  is  the  oflElcial  lan^a^re  of  the  Colony,  Maltese  being  allowed  iu 
th«  f^Iementary  schools,  and  Italian  the  ofBcial  language  of  record  in  the  Law 
Courts. 

Malta  is  17  miles  long;  area,  91 }  square  miles;  and  the  neighbouring 
isknd,  Oozo,  26  square  miles  ;  total  area  (with  Comino),  118  square  miles. 
Population,  according  to  Census  taken  on  April  2,  1911,  228,534.  Civil 
popQiation  on  April  2,  1911,  211,864;  estimated  civil  population  on  April  1, 
1920,  224,869.  Births,  1919-20,  6,787  ;  deaths,  4,586  ;  number  of  marriages, 
2:038.     Chief  town  and  port,  Valletta. 

Sdncation — 102  public  schools,  with  22,222  pupils  on  the  rolls  at  the  be- 
gisBiBg  of  the  scholastic  year,  1919-20;  a  university  with  6  faculties  and 
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221  students  ;  a  lyceum  with  807  students;  2  secondary  schools,  one  foi 
boys  with  54  pupils,  and  one  for  girls  with  186  pupils  ;  and  7  technical 
manual  schools.  Expenditure  on  elementary  education,  1919-20,  33,3102. 
secondary,  4,9852. ;  university,  6,590/.  There  are  63  unaided  private  school] 
with  4,580  pupils. 

In  1919-20,  3,977  persons  were  committed  to  prison ;  164  persons  wcr< 
convicted  of  serious  crime  and  18,592  summarily.  Police  numbered  61  < 
officers  and  men  on  March  81, 1920. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  in  5  years  were  : — 


_                  1      1913-14 
1    (pre-war) 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

£ 
Revenue  .        .       423,108 
Expenditure     .        402,521 

£ 
460,165 
462,469 

£ 

470,976 
484,726 

£ 
615,225 
601,033 

£ 
650,489 
682,233 

Chief  source  of  revenue:  Customs  (332,605/.  in  1919-20).  Contributioi 
from  Home  Government,  nil.  Chief  branches  of  expenditure,  1919-20  : — 
Establishments,  408.750/.  ;  interest  and  bui-thens,  29,461/; ;  pensions 
26,581/.  ;  public  works,  85,998/.  Public  debt,  79,081/.  Savings  bank  (ld20 
had  8,216  depositors,  and  deposits,  786,980/. 

Chief  products :  potatoes,  oranges,  lemons,  mandarines,  onions,  cum  in 
seed  and  corn.  Area  cultivated  (1919-20),  42,860  acres  in  about  11,10( 
holdings,  of  3*9  acres  per  holding,  on  leases  of  4  to  8  years.  Cotton 
is  grown  (630  acres  in  1919-20  ;  production,  137,160  lb.).  Manufactures 
lace,  cottons,  filigree,  and  cigarettes.  Chief  industry,  farming  ;  in  1919—20 
horses,  mi\les  and  asses  numbered  6,393  ;  homed  cattle,  3,183  ;  sheep 
17,853  ;  goats,  17,144.  The  fishing  industry  occupied  940  boats,  and  about 
3,500  persons  (1919-20). 

There  are  specific  imjwrt  duties  on  beer,  spirits,  spirit  vamiahes,  wine 
tobacco,  sugar,  wheat,  flour,  living  cattle,  pigs  and  liheep,  horses  an< 
males,  fresh,  frozen,  and  preserved  meat,  oils,  petroleum,  potatoes,  biscuits 
and  vinegar.  'Ad  valorem  '  duties  of  from  5  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  an 
levied  on  certain  other  imports. 


— 

1913-14 
(pre-war). 

1916-17       1       1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Imports! . 
BxportBi. 

2,589,272 
1,154,363 

£ 
8,838.492 
691,103 

£ 
2,874,420 
C10,2H 

£ 
2,863,920 
779,925 

4,2ei.745 
918,926 

1  Including  bullion  and  specie. 

Transhipment  trade  is  excluded.      Principal  imports,  1919-20 :  wheat 
308,620/.  ;    flour,    339,935/.  ;    sugar,    154,360/.  ;    edible    oils,    148,243Z. 
tobacco,  153,851/.  ;   cotton  goods,  165,141/.  ;   wines,  180,017/.  ;  petroleun^ 
168,282/.  ;  cattle  foods,  295,005/.  ;  coal,  410,153/. 

Of  the  total  imports  in  19 19-20,2,292,609/.  came  from  the  United  Kingdom 
664,495/.  from  British  possessions ;  and  1,304,441/.  from  foreign  conn triea 

Vessels  entered  (1919-20),  1,519  of  1,893,850  tons;  cleared,  1,514  o 
1,680,602  tons.  Of  the  total  entered,  498  vessels  of  1,392,888  tons  wer< 
British.  Belonging  to  the  port  of  Valletta  on  January  1,  1920,  were  l< 
sailing  vessels  of  854  tons,  and  29  steamers,  of  2,331  tons;  total,  41  Yeaael 
of  3,185  tons 

Railway,  8  miles  of  metre  gauge  (belonging  to  and  worked  by  the  loca 
government);  telephones,  785  miles  of  wire.  The  Post-office  traffic  in  1919^2^ 
was:  Inland  letters  and  postcards,  2,615,685  ;  newspapersi  &c.,  662,886 
foreign  correspondence,  received,  letters,  1,758,689  ;   postcards,   140,421 
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newspapers,  &c.,  1,077,344  ;  dispatched,  letters,  2,669,027  ;  postcards, 
'46,989 ;  newspapers,  309,136  ;  parcels,  received  61,103  ;  dispatched  12,002. 
British  coins  and  Government  currency  notes  are  the  legal  tender.  Th« 
amount  of  British  Treasury  currency  notes  in  circulation  on  March  31,  1920, 
vu  roughly  estimated  at  880, 0002.,  but  the  amount  of  British  gold,  silver^ 
vA  bronze  coins  in  circulation  on  that  date  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  notes 
^1*  the  Anglo- Maltese  Bank  and  the  Banco  di  Malta  are  in  circulation  ;  but 
i«  the  Banks  are  not  under  statutory  control  and  do  not  publish  balance 
•heeU  the  amount  of  the  note  circulation  is  not  known. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Colonial  Report.     Annual.    London. 

Correspondence  Relating  to  the  Political  Condition  of  Malta,  1S99,  [Cd. -715],  ]90t 
:i.  1660],  1903  [C<L  2023],  1904,  and  [Cd.  6217]  .—Correspondence  in  regard  to 
:->'.^$tant  Mission  Services  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Malta,  fCd.  9024,  S0!>9],  1006,  [Cd. 
'.v' ,  1907.  Also  Despatch  from  Secretary  of  State  on  the  same  mibjeci.  London,  1906. 

fiaUa«(M.M.),  The  Story  of  Malta.     Boston,  1893. 

Liiciu(C.  P.UHistorical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.  2nd  ed.  Vol,  I.  Lond,on,  )90«. 

NimiZiA*  (A.),  (Editor),  MalU  and  Gihraltar:  Historical  and  DescriptiTe,  A9. 
^n  !on,  1915. 

Oxford  Surrey  of  British  Empire.    Vol.  I.    London,  1914.  •   • 

^«9<r6.A.),6nide  to  the  Laws  and  Regulations  of  Malta.    Malta,  ISOS. 

^port  of  the  Ro jal  Commission  on  the  Finances,  Econoniie  Position,  and  the  Judicial 
r^v«iu^•  of  Malta,  1912.     [Cd.  «090.1 

BlaeBook.    Annual.     GoTemment  Printing  Office.    Malta. 


ASIA. 

U>SI,  PEBIM,  SOKOTRA.  AH  D  KTJEIA  MVBIA ISLAHDS- 

At'Ex  \a  a  Tolcanic  peninsula  on  the  Arabian  coast,  about  100  miles  east  of' 
'^ib-el-Mandeb.  It  forms  an  important  coaling-station  on  the.highway  to  the 
^t,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  The  settlement  includes  Little  Aden,  a 
:^n:n5iila  yery  similar  to  Aden  itself,  and  the  settlement  and  town  of  Shaikh 
oiliman  on  the  mainland,  with  the  villages  of  Imad,  Hiswa,  and  Bir  Jabir. 
In  April,  1905,  after  demarcation  of  the  frontier,  Ottoman  and  British 
'^  ssffliasioners  signed  an  agreement  which  determines  the  boundary  of  the 
"•->rUnd  from  Sheikh  Murad  on  the  Red  Sea  to  Bana  river^  and  thence 
:3ortheast  to  the  great  Desert.  By  the  Anglo-Tarkish  Conrention  of  1014, 
i?  iKtnndary  was    prolonged  through    the  desert  to   a  point  on  the  coast 

'P^site  Bahrein  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  settlement  also  includes  the 
■-m  ofPerim  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  subject  to  the  Bombay 

'  rernmeut.  The  Government  is  administered  by  a  Political  Resident  <who 
•'  also  General  Officer  commanding  the  troops)  with  four  assistants.  The 
•-:ia  Office  has  hitherto  exercised  internal  administrative  control  (through 
'-*-  Ooremment  of  India) ;   the  Foreign    Office  has  been   responsible  mr 

'^^  ideal  questions,  and  the  War  Office  for  military  questions,  but  it  is  under 

'^deration  (March,  1921)  to  transfer  Aden  to  the  Colonial  Office. 

PolUical  Ee8tdent  and  OtnercU  Officer  Commafiifin^.— 'Major* General 
'  ^  Scott,  C.B.,  CLE.,  D.S.O. 

^ru  AjuittaiU  Residtnt.-^VLfkioi  C.  C.  J.  Bartett,  O.I.B.  - 

The  only  Government  revenue  is  from  duties  oH  liquor,  opium,  and  salt, 
^^i  from  income  tax,  court  fees  and  judicial  fines  ;  local  tales  go  to  the 
Aien  Settlement  Fund.  There  is  a  Port  Trust.  The  gross  revenue  of  the 
*^lementin  1919-20  was  1,694,1212. 

Area  75  square  miles ;  including  the  Protectorate,  about  9,000  square  miles  ; 
'•'  Perim,  5  square  miles.  Population  of  Aden  and  Perim  in  1911,  46,166 
U,290  males  and  14, 875  females),  against  43,974  in  1901.  Imports  (1919-20), 
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bysoa,  6,580,474/.;  by  land,  295,498/.  ;  treMor^  (sea  and  land),  248,106Z. 
total  importo,  7,124,078/.  (total,  1918-19,  5,470,743/.)  Chief  importa 
Cotton,  piece  goods,  grain,  hides  and  skins,  tobacco,  coal,  coffee,  snga^i 
fraits,  vegetables,  and  other  prorisions.  Exports,  by  sea,  6,292,691/.;  \> 
land,  125,451/.  ;  treasure  (sea  and  land),  98,862/.  :  total  exports,  6,517,004] 
(tbtal,  1918-19,  4,573,916/.)  Chief  exports:  Coffee,  gums,  hides  an 
skins,  cotton  goods,  tobacco,  grain  and  pulse,  provisions,  sugar.  Thes 
stAtistics  are  exclusive  of  government  stores  and  treasure.  In  1919-20,  1,06 
merchant  vessels  of  2,736,889  tons  (net)  entered  the  port  of  Adeu,  of  whic' 
642  were  British ;  in  the  same  year  883  country  (local)  craft  of  86,569  ton 
entered.  At  Perim  480  vessels  entered,  of  which  101  were  Govemmen 
vessels.  Aden  itself  produces  little,  its  chief  industries  beiug  the  mann 
fkcture  of  salt  and  cigarettes.  The  trade  is  largely  a  transhipment  om 
and  is  divided  into  foreign,  Indian,  and  inland.  There  is  a  branch  of  tli 
National  Bank  of  India,  Limited,  and  there  is  also  one  firm  of  prival 
bankers. 

A  railway  was  begun  in  1915,  for  military  purposes,  from  Aden  to  LaKej 
25  miles,  ana  has  now  been  extended  a  few  miles  beyond  that  oasis.  Th 
guage  is  one  metre. 

The  island  of  Bokotra  off  the  coast  of  Africa  is  under  British  protection,  an 
the  Xuria  Xuria  islands,  off  the  coast  of  Arabia,  are  attached  to  Aden.  Ai  < 
of  former,  1,882  square  miles.  Population  about  12,000,  mostly  pastoral  an 
migratory  inland,  fishing  on  the  coast.  Religion,  at  one  time  Christian,  Mohan 
medan  since  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  The  island  came  under  British  pr< 
tection  in  1876,  by  treaty  with  the  Sultan.  Chief  products,  dates  and  varioi 
gums  ;  sheep,  cattle,  and  coats  are  plentiful ;  butter  is  exported.  The  Kur 
Maria  Islancra,  five  in  number,  were  ceded  by  the  Sultan  of  Muskat  for  tl 
pmrpose  of  landing  the  Bed  Sea  cable. 

BBFCKnrois.***For«igii  Office  Beporte.    Annual  Series.   London. 

Return :  India  (Aden),  Put  I.,  containing  Report  on  Aden  Harbonr  by  Aden  Cemxni 
slon  appointed  in  1901,  and  Vimxw  of  recent  Trade  in  Aden  (168).    London,  1905. 

Bent  (3.  Th.),  Sokotra.    In  '  ZlZth  Centorr '  Magazine  for  Jane,  1897. 

Smt  (J.  Th.  and  Mrs.),  Sonthern  Arabia.    London ,  1900. 

Bum  (Q.  W.),  Land  of  Us. 

Forb$*  (H.  0.)i  The  Nataral  Hiatory  of  Sokotra  and  Abd-el-Kuri.    Lirerpool,  1003. 

Jaeoi  (H.  F.).  Ferfiimes  of  Araby.    London,  1915. 

Kommat  (F.),  Oeologie  der  Inseln  Sokotra,  Semha,  Ac.    Vienna,  1902. 
,  Lneiu  (G.  P.),  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.   2nd.  ed.  Tol.  I.    London 
19pfi.  

BAHBEIH  ISLANDS. 

Gsonp  of  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  20  miles  ofif  the  coast  of  £1  Has 
in  Arabia.  Bi^rein,  the  largest,  is  27  miles  long  by  10  wide  ;  Muh&rral 
to  the  north-east  of  Bahrein,  4  miles  long,  i  mile  wide.^  Other  island 
are,'  to  the  east,  Sitra,  8  miles  long  and  1  mile  broad,  half  its  area  beiz 
fertile ;  Kabi  Saleh,  about  2  miles  in  circumference,  very  fertile  ;  Jezeyn 
a  small  islet  with  a  date  plantation  ;  to  the  west  are  three  rocky  ac 
uninhabited  islets^  Um  Nahsan,  Jidi,  and  Raka.  The  regular  populatic 
of  the  islands  is  put  at  about  110,000.  Manama,  the  capital  an 
commercial  centre,  extends  8  miles  along  the  shore  and  has  35, 0( 
inhabitants.  Muharrak  op  the  island  of  that  name  has  about  2O,0( 
in!)iabitants.  Other  towns  are  Budaiya  on  Bahrein  Island  and  Had 
on  Muharrak  Island.  There  are  about  100  villages  in  the  island 
There  are  thousands  o.f  tombs  in  the  shape  of  conical  mounds  situated  in  t] 
interior  of  the  islands.  They  yary  considerably  in  size,  some  of  them  beir 
as  much  aa  IQO  yards  in  diameter,  and  40  feet  in  height,  entailing  vast  laboi 
of  Qpnatruotioii.    li^side  are  regular  masonry  burial  chainbers.    No  certain t 
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a  to  tiieir  origin  yet  oziats  owing  to  vant  of  inscriptiona,  but  they  are 
^uidonbtedlj  extremely  ancient. 

The  ruling  family,  Al  Khalifa,  and  most  of  the  townsmen  are  Hohamme- 
jus  of  the  Snnni  (Maliki)  eeot.  The  town  po;mlation  conaists  of  Arabs 
▼iio  bare  come  from  Nejd  within  the  last  200  yearSi  and  negroes.  The 
t^ncoltual  population  and  the  Bahrein  pearl  divere  are  mostly  of  the 
Shiah  sect  There  is  a  large  Persian  (mostly  Shiafa)  community,  and  a 
omber  of  Indian  (mostly  Hindu)  merchants  and  tradesmen  live  in 
^xoamA.  The  present  chi^  of  Bahrein  is  Sheikh  Sir  Isa  bin  Ali  Al 
Ekiifafa,  K.C.I.B.,  C.S.I.  His  uacle,  Mahomed,  was  deposed  by  the 
Bmish  in  1867,  and  Sheikh  Ali,  his  father,  installed  in  his  place.  In 
ii69  Ali  vas  killed,  and  Sheikh  Isa  succeeded  to  power. 

The  great  industry  is  the  pearl  fishery,  in  which  oyer  1,000  boats,  of 
:rom  8  to  60  men  each,  from  Bahrein  alone,  are  engaged.  The  Bahrein 
blasds  also  produce  dates,  and  a  remarlcably  fine  breed  of  white 
iookeyi.  Sail  cloth  is  manufactured  extensively,  and  also  reed  mats. 
Is  191»-20,  imports  amounted  to  1,414,423/.  ;  exports,  946,8442.  There 
n  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  import  duties.  The  importation  of  arms  and 
uunnoiaoo  is  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  British  Oovemment. 

Tbe  chief  imports  in  1919-20  were :  specie,  5,824/.  ;  pearls,  26,464/.  ; 
a»,  405,989/. ;  coffee,  92,842/. ;  ghee,  67,007/.  ;  sugar,  82,692/.  ;  tea. 
^M.;  piece  goods,  887,039/.  The  chief  exports  were :  pearls,  298,900/.  ; 
p«.  261,051/.  ;  coffee,  22,649/.  ;  tea,  9,247/.  ;  suffar,  11,100/.  ;  dates, 
A^I.  Owing  to  its  situation,  harbour,  and  good  service  of  steamers, 
^  port  is  largely  used  as  a  place  of  transhipment  for  mainland  goods. 

101919-20  there  entered  the  port  of  Bahrein  66  British  ships  of  109,078 
'>«iu,aQdl  American  ship  of  3,171  tons.  The  greater  part  of  the  trade  of 
^ijd  and  Hasa  passes  through  Bahrein,  where  transhipment  between 
s^^nierB  and  dhows  takes  place. 

^ere  is  a  British  Post  office  which  is  woi^ed  as  an  Indian  Inland  office 
^  the  exception  of  insurance.  Letter  rates  between  Great  Britain  and 
^"ein  are  me  same  as  between  Great  Britain  and  India.  There  is  a 
•JeksB  nation. 

The  principal  coins  in  use  are  Indian  rupees,  Austrian  (Maria  Theresa) 
;^ilin  worth  from  Aid,  to  48</.,  and  Turkish  lire  worth  from  20s. 
•'  ^.  5d.  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange.  The  rupee  is  the  coin 
ip  general  use.  The  Persian  double  kran,  value  about  1«.  Id.  is  also  used. 
•«e measure  employed  is  the  dhiraa  of  18}  inches.  The  weights  are: 
*^^i»aUsMra2i  of  72  grains;  the  miscql  lar  of  720  grains ;  the  ruhaa 
'^lUlbs.  avoir.  ;  the  mann  of  67*6  lbs.  avoir.  ;  and  the  rafaa  of  676  lbs. 

^  The  political  relations  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Chief  of 
•^bin  are  conducted  through  the  Political  Resident  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
"^^  a  Political  Agent,  who  tries  all  cases  in  which  British  or  Foreign 
•ejects  are  concerned. 

,Adi^  Political    Resident,   Persian    Gulf.— Lieut. -Col.   A.  P.  Trevor, 
-^I.  C.I.R 
^olUieal  Agent  at  Bahrein. --U&ior  H.  R.  P.  Dickson,  CLE. 


„  Oflee  Reports.    Annoal  series.    London. 
^  il  Th.),  The  Bahrein  Islands  in  the  Persian  Qnlf.    Proe.  R.  G.  Boe.  (N.8.) 
London,  1890. 


^''^Me  (W.  6.),'  Oentnl  and  Bastern  Arabia,  1865. 
^•«<r  (S.  H .},  Arabia  :  The  OnuUe  of  lalam.    Xdi 


Xdinhnrgh  and  London,  1900. 
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BORNEO  (BEITI8H). 

Britiik  Morth  Borneo. — Oovemor, — A.  C.  Pearson,  C.M.G. 

British  North  Borneo  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Bom 
The  interior  is  mountainous,  Mount  Kina  Balu  being  13,465  feet  high. 

Area,  about  31,106  square  miles,  with  a  coast-line  of  over  900  mil 
Population  (1911  census)  208,183,  consisting  mainly  of  Mohamed 
settlers  on  the  coast  and  aboriginal  tribes  inland.  The  Europea 
numbered  855 ;  Chinese,  26,002 ;  Malays,  1,612 ;  East  Indians,  5,61 
Sulus,  5,700.  The  number  of  natives  cannot  be  more  than  approximati 
estimated,  but  is  placed  at  about  170,000.  The  most  numerous  a 
the  Dusuns,  about  88,000  ;  the  Muruts,  25,800  ;  and  the  B%jaus,  22,600.  Ch 
towns,  Sandakan  (population  8,256),  on  the  east  coast,  and  Jesselton,  on  t 
west  coast. 

The  territory  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  North  Bora 
Company,  being  held  under  grants  from  the  Sultans  of  Brunei  and  Sc 
(Royal  Charter  in  1881).  The  territory  is  administered  by  a  Qoyerii 
(appointed  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State)  in  Borneo,  aad 
Court  of  Directors  in  London,  appointed  under  the  Charter.  On  May  ] 
1888,  the  British  Government  proclaimed  a  formal  protectorate  over  t 
State  of  North  Borneo.  In  1898  certain  border  lands  were  acquired  frc 
the  Sultan  of  Brunei,  and  more  recently  certain  inland  territories  have  be 
occupied.  For  administrative*  purposes  the  whole  country  is  divided  in 
five  Fesidencies,  which  are  sub-divided  into  Districts.  In  December,  19C 
an  area  of  about  200  souare  miles  was  transferred  to  Sarawak  in  exchan 
for  rights  over  coal  mines  on  Brunei  Bay. 

There  are  Protestant  and  Catholic  missions.  The  laws  are  based  ou  t 
Indian  Penal,  Criminal,  and  Civil  Procedure  Codes,  and  local  Ordinance 
There  is  an  Imam's  Court  for  Mohamedan  law.  Native  and  Indian  co 
stabulary,  800  men  under  European  officers. 


Revenue 
Expenditure 
Imports  1 
Exports  1 


(VIS 
(pre-war) 

S 
210,197 
269,494 
634,688 
863,116 


1916 


S 
234,418 
264,088 
622,649 
866,661 


1916 


£ 

249,687 

170,046 

600,983 

1,014,142 


1917 


1918 


£ 

280,480 

170,686 

624.487 

1,076,073 


£ 
808,063 

101,805 

701,368 

1,010,094 


1910 


M 

884,184 

230,817 

925,236 

1,458,990 


1  Including  treasure. 

The  revenue  includes  sums  realised  by  land  sales,  and  the  expenditi 
includes  sums  spent  on  capital  account. 

Sources    of  revenue :    Opium,    birds'  nests,    court  fees,  stamp  duti 
licences,  import  and  export  duties,  royalties,  land  sales,  &c.   No  public  del 

Mo8t  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  through  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong  wi 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  The  chief  products  are  timber,  sago,  ri 
coconuts,  gums,  cofifee,  many  fruits,  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  pepper,  gambii 
gutta-]^rcha,  rubber,  camphor,  rattans,  tapioca,  sweet  potatoes,  andtobac< 
which  is  being  planted  on  a  large  scale.  Coal,  iron,  gold,  and  mineral  oil  ha 
been  found.  The  exports  comprise  the  products  mentioned,  with  bir 
nests,  seed  pearls,  b€che-de-mer,  &c.  Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  in  1916  wi 
177,2862.  ;  1917, 172,6082.  ;  1918,  42,1402.;  1919,  222,2612.  Exports  of  Esti 
rubber  in  1916,  valued  at  504,8392.  ;  1917|  684,5642.  ;  1918,  670,2362. ;  19 
781,6032. ;  of  timber,  which  is  the  greatest  natural  resource  of  the  country,  19! 
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90,M.;  1917,  43,795Z. ;  1918,  41,702/.;  1919,  127,045/.  Shipping  1916  : 
entered  192,«19  tons,  cleared  195,074  tons  :  1917,  entered  228,227  tons, 
deared  227,163  tons  ;  1918,  entered  273,262  tons,  cleared  278,528  tons ; 
1919, entered  326,885  tons,  cleared  827,973  tons. 

Arailw&y,  127  miles,  rnns  from  Jenseltou  on  Gaya  Bay  to  Melalap  in  the 
Intenor,  with  a  branch  from  Beanfort  to  Weston  on  Bmnei  Bay.  Borneo  is 
scwcunnected  by  cable  with  the  outer  world.  There  is  a  telegraph  line  from 
Henumbok,  where  the  cable  reaches  land,  to  Jesselton  via  Beaufort  At  the 
iKer  station  a  branch  line  leads  to  Tenom  in  the  Interior.  Communication 
^^tveen  Jesselton  and  Sandakan,  Eudat  and  Tawau  is  maintained  by  wireless 
'•(iegraphy.  A  land  line  extends  from  Sandakan  to  Lahad  Datu.  Telephone 
'ii'huges  are  operated  at  Sandakan  and  Jesselton,  while  an  elaborate  system 
'>tele}>hone  lines  maintains  communication  between  smaller  stations  and 
SggerGoTemment  centres. 

At  Jesselton  and  Sandakan  there  are  agencies  of  the  Hongkong  and 
^'iMgb&i  Bank,  the  Chinese  Commercial  Bank,  and  tlic  Bank  of  Taiwan. 

The  Government  issues  its  own  copper  coinage  (cents  and  half-cents) ; 
nickel  coinage  of  1,  2^  and  5  cents;  also  notes  of  one,  five,  ten,  and  twenty-five 
'•^•'tt,  and  of  25  and  50  cents.      Accounts  are  kept  in  dollar  currency. 

Bnnei— In  1888  the  neighbouring  territories  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
^•oTneo,  Brunei  and  Sarawaik,  were  placed  under  British  protection.  On 
Junary  2, 1906,  by  treaty,  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  handed  over  the  general 
»'a:akation  of  his  State  to  a  British  Resident.  The  Sultan,  Sir  Mohamed 
'<iwlBlilam,  K.C.M.G.,  bom  in  1889,  succeeded  his  father  in  May,  1906. 
n«riceiTe8  an  allowance  of  1,400/.  a  year  from  State  funds,  and  his  two 
f^-scijil  ministers  700/.  a  year  each.  Area  about  4,000  square  miles,  and 
^{jJ*tion  estimated  at  32,000.  The  chief  town,  Brunei  (pon.  10,000),  is 
'}^^  OTer  the  water  on  the  Brunei  river.  There  is  a  vemacnJar  school  at 
f^^  with  about  80  boys  at  the  end  of  1918  ;  a  Chinese  school  wiih  about 
"J^^i;  and  other  schools  have  been  started  in  the  out-districts.  Receipts, 
:"jM8,900/. ;  (Customs,  6,200/.,  monopolies,  3,800/.,  Jicences,  1,700/.; 
f^iireTeuue,  2,400/.,  cession  monies,  2,100/.)  and  expenditure,  16,200/. 
*--e  debt,  Dec.  31.  1919,  54,470/. 

laports  1919,   70,000/.    (mainly  rice,  37,100/.,  tobacco,   6,500/.,  piece 

■»J,  14,700/.,   sugar,    5,000/.,  kerosene  oil,  8,500/.);  exports,   132,000/. 

:'<:t,  35,600  cwt.,  35,000/.,  coal,  17,368  tons,  86,000/.,  rubber,  28,400/., 

''>&  11,500/.,  sago,  9,400/.).  The  post  office  dealt  with  22,789 
'^«-  in  1919. 

D^nce  from  Labuan  about  43  miles.  Communication  by  steam 
^-M8  regularly  maiutained. 

f^iih  Sm(Unl,—G.  E.  Cator. 
\^in-Charge.—E.  Roberts. 

euitak:  Areaaboat  42, 000  square  miles,  coast  line  400  miles,  many  rivers 
7JH»Me.  The  government  of  part  ol  the  present  territory  was  obtained  in 
*•  ""J  Sir  James  Brooke  from  the  Sultan  of  Brunei.  Various  accessions  were 
jj^*  between  1861  and  1890.  Under  an  agreement  of  1888  Sarawak  is 
m^^^  as  an  independent  State  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
Z^i^  H.H.  Charles  Vyner  Brooke,  son  of  the  lata  Rajah,  born 
?'-  ^6)  1874,  succeeded  May  17,  1917.  Population  estimated  at 
T^  SOO.OOO,  MaUys,    Dyaks,    Kayans,    Kenyahs,    and    Muruts,    wjth 
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ar^  Cl^urc^i  of  EngUnd  and  Catholic  mifisions  with  i^chpols.  Tl^e  reyeni; 
is  derived  chiefly  frozQ  Onstoms,  the  opiunii  gambling,  iirrack  ai^d  paw 
farms,  exemption  tax  payable  by  Malays,  and  from  Pyak  ai^d  Kay  an  reveniK 
There  are  import  duties  on  tobacco,  salt,  kerosene  oil,  wines,  and  spirit! 
export  duties  on  sago,  gambler,  pepper,  all  jungle  prodi^ce,  dried  psh,  &< 
The  revenue  in  1917  w^s  198,950^  ;  expenditure,  158,6372.  ;  1918,  revenue 
224,2292.  ;  expenditure,  169,8302.  ;  1919,  reven^d,  295,3112.  ;  expenditure 
200,888.  Public  debt,  nil.  Coal  exists  in  large  quantities,  as  well  ^ 
gold,  silver,  diamonds,  antimony,  and  quicksilver.  A  considerable  oj 
field  is  being  develpped  at  Miri.  Foreign  trade:  1918,  imports,  1,156,019/. 
exports,  1,346,3562.;  1919  :  imports,  2,364,2082.;  exports,  2,79.%095j 
The  chief  exports  (1919)  included  sago  flour,  495,8072.  ;  pepper,  217,824/. 
gold,  94,2782.  ;  plantation  rubber,  430,3772.  :  guttajelutong,  249,6222. 
guttapercha,  24,3672.  ;  cutch,  52,5062.  ;  birds'  nests,  9,3652.  ;  liquid  fuel 
115,8362.  (in  1918).  The  trade  is  mostly  with  Singapore.  Shipping  entere 
and  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade,  1918,  266,211  tons;  1919,  309,488  ton^ 
There  are  military  and  police  forces,  consisting  of  about  700  men,  principall 
Dyaks  and  Malays,  under  British  army  officers.  Round  Kuching  are  abou 
45  miles  of  roads,  besides  bridle  paths.  There  are  23  post  offices.  Tb 
Government  offices  have  a  telephone  system  extending. over  Kuching  an 
Upper  Sarawak,  and  there  is  communication  by  \virele88  with  Singapore 
&c.  There  are  also  wireless  stations  at  Sadong,  Sibu,  Miri,  and  Ooebill 
Distance  from  London,  8,700  miles;  transit,  25  to  30  days.  Telegranj 
are  sent  by  wireless  from  Singapore.  ' 

Straits  Settlements  currency,  1  dollar  =  2s.  4c2. 

British  Agent  for  Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo,  and  Ei^ 
Commissioner  for  Brunei. — Sir  L.  N.  Guillemard,  K.C.B.  (Governor  \ 
the  Straits  Settlements). 

Ghvemment  Aaenet/  and  Advisory  Cotmcil  in  England. — B.  Brooke,  H.  I 
Deshon,  C.  H.  W.  Johnson,  and  Dr.  Chas.  Hose,  Millbank  House,  Wesj 
minster,  London. 

Books  of  Eeference  ooncerning  Borneo,  &c. 

British  North  Borneo  Herald  [fortnightly  newspaper],  Sandakan. 

Aunual  Reports  on  the  State  of  Brunei. 

Baring-Qould  (S.)  and  Bamp/yld*  (C.  A),  History  of  Sarawak  (1889-1908).  Lon<lo 
1909. 

Beeeari  (O.),  Wanderings  in  the  Great  Forests  of  Borneo.    Loudon,  1904. 

Cator  (D.).  Everyday  life  among  the  Head-Hunters.    London,  1905. 

Colonial  Office    List.    Annual.    London. 

Codrington  (B.  H.),  The  Melanesians,  their  Anthropology  and  Folklore.    London,  ist 

Fumeu  (W.  H.),  The  Home  Life  of  Borneo  Head-Hunters.    London,  1902. 

Guillemard  (F.  H.  H.),and  Keane(A.  H.),  Australasia.  Vol.  II.  London.  New  ed.  19< 

Haddon  (Alfred  C).  Head-Hunters,  Black,  White,  and  Brown.    London.  1901. 

HoMe  (C),  In  the  Heart  of  Borneo,  '  Qeographical  Journal,'  rol.  xtI.,  p.  39.— The  Pagi 
Tribes  of  Borneo.    London  1912. 

Ireland  (A.).  The  Far-Eastern  Tropics.    London,  1905. 

Lav  (Sir  H.),  Residence  in  Sarawak.    London. 

Lumholtt  (CX  Through  Central  Borneo  (191S-7).    London,  1921 . 

NieutpenhuU  f  A.  W.),  Quer  durcb  Borneo.    2  parts.    Leiden.  1904-07. 

PosevfitM  (Th.),  Borneo:  Its  (Geology  and  Mineral  Resources.  [Translatiiw.]  London,  isi 

Ranee  of  Sarawak^  My  Life  in  Sarawak.     London,  1913. 

Both  (H.  Ling),  The  Natives  of  Sarawak  and  Britis)i  North  Borneo.  2  vols.  London,  1 81 

8t.  John  (Sir  S.),  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Brooke,  Bi^ah  of  Sarawak.  London,  1879. 
Rajah  Brooke.    London,  1899. 

Shelford  (R.  W.  C),  A  Naturalist  in  Borneo.    London,  1917. 
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CEYLON. 
Constitiltioii  and  OoYermnent,  ftb. 

Ceylon,  the  mncient  T^probanA  (Tammpttnii],  the  uiland  of  "  duaky 
leaves  '*\  is  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  off  the  southern  extreroitv  of 
Hindustan,  lying  between  5"  56'  and  Q''  60i'  N.  lat.,  and  79»  42'  and  81**^  68' 
K.  long.  ;  its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south,  i.  e. ,  from  Point  Palttiyrs 
to  Doodra  Head,  is  271  miles  ;  its  greatest  width  139  miles,  from  Colombo  on 
the  west  coast  to  Sangemankande  on  the  east.  Its  area  is  25,481  square 
miles,  or  about  equal  to  Holland  and  Belgium. 

The  climate  of  Ceylon,  for  a  tropical  country,  is  comparatively  healthy  ; 
the  heat  in  the  plains,  which  is  nearly  the  same  throughout  the  year,  is  much 
less  oppressire  than  in  Hindustan.  Along  the  coast  the  annual  mean  tem- 
peratnre  is  abont  81®  Fahr.,  at  Kandy,  1,665  feet  abore  sea  lerel,  it  is  76* 
Fahr.  At  Colombo  the  arerage  monthly  temperatare  varies  from  a  mean 
miniomm  of  71^  Fahr.  in  January  and  Febtuary,  to  a  mean  maximum  of  90* 
Fahr.  in  March  and  April.  The  highest  temperatures  are  etperienced  in  the 
district  to  tne  north  of  the  hills,  ami  to  the  north-east,  but  it  is  only  in  a  very 
few  days  in  the  year  that  a  temperature  of  100'  Fahr.  or  over  is  experienced. 
The  arerage  annual  rainfall  varies  from  40  to  50  inches  in  the  dry  zones  to 
the  north-west  and  south-east  of  the  island,  to  above  200  inches  at  certain 
places  on  the  south-west  slopes  of  the  hills.  The  rainy  season  extends  from 
April  to  June  and  from  September  to  November,  but  there  is  hardly  a 
isooth  withont  some  rain,  and  the  result  is  the  luxuriant  vegetation  for 
whieh  this  island  is  famous. 

The  authentic  history  of  Ceylon  b^giiis  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  when 
an  invasion  of  Hindus  from  Northern  India  established  the  Sinhales 
dynasty.  As  a  result  of  many  generations  of  warfare  the  northern  districts 
vere  occupied  by  Tamils  from  South  India,  and  the  population  of  these 
districts  is  almost  wholly  Tamili  and  mainly  Hindu  in  religion.  Buddhism 
▼as  introduced  from  India  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  and  is  still  the 
religion  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  island. 

In  1505  the  Portuguese  formed  settlements  on  the  west  and  south, 
vMch  were  taken  from  them  about  the  middle  of  the  next  century  by 
the  Dutch.  In  1795-96  the  British  Goyernment  annexed  the  foreign 
settlements  to  the  Presidency  of  Madras  ;  in  1801  Ceylon  was  erected 
into  a  separate  colony.  In  1815,  the  districts  of  the  interior,  which  had 
maintained  their  independence  under  the  Kings  of  Kandy,  were  acquired  by 
Great  Britain  as  the  result  of  a  rebellion  against  the  king,  and  the  whole 
island  was  thus  united  under  British  rule. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  established  in  1838,  modi- 
fied on  Yariona  occasions,  and  now  embodied  in  the  Letters  Patent  of 
1910,  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor,  aided  by  an 
Sxecutire  Council  of  seven  members — viz.,  the  Officer  commanding  the 
Troops,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Controller  of 
Kerenue,  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  the  GoTernment  Agent  of  the  Western 
Prorince,  and  one  member  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  a  Legislative 
Conncil  of  21  members,  including  the  Executive  Council,  four  other  office- 
holders, and  teu  unofficial  members,  six  nominated  by  the  Governor  and  four 
sleeted,  representing  the  different  races  and  classes  in  the  community.  It  is 
proposed  (1920)  to  raise  the  number  of  the  Legislative  Council  to  37  members, 
exclusive  of  the  Governor,  who  will  preside.  There  will  be  14  official  and  28 
tinoffieial  members  of  thd  latter  ;  16  at  firit,  ahd  ultimiltely  19,  will  be  elected 
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(11  on  a  territorial  basis,  2  to  represent  tlie  Europeans,  1  the  Burgher  Con 
munity,  I  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1  the  Low  Country  Products  Associi 
tion,  2  the  Kandyan  and  1  the  Indian  Communities).  One  member  will  \ 
nominated  to  represent  the  Mohammedan  Community.  Three  unoffici 
members  will  be  appointed  to  the  Executive  Council. 

Govet'nor. — Brigadier-General  Sir  William  Henry  Manning,  G.O.M.G 
K.B.E.,  C.B.  (appointed  AprU  80,  1918).  Salary  5,500Z.,  and  1,500 
allowance. 

Colonial  Secretary. — Sir  Graeme  Thomson,  K.C.B. 

For  purposes  of  general  administration,  the  island  is  divided  into  ni 
proyinces,  presided  over  by  Government  Agents,  with  assistants  and  subo 
dinate  headmea.  There  are  three  municipalities  and  twenty -one  local  boar< 
mainly  for  sanitary  purposes. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  population  for  1911  shows  an  increase  of  15  15  per  cent,  on  11 
population  of  1901.  The  estimated  population  at  the  end  of  1919  vst 
4,757,596,  exclusive  of  the  military  and  shipping.  The  following  are  t\ 
statistics  of  the  census  of  1911. 


Provinces 


Western 

Central 

Northern 

Southern 

Eastern 

North 

Western 
North 

Central 


Area: 

English 

sqr.  miles 


Population,  1911 


I    -    -- 


Total 


1,482 

2,279 

8,519 

2,146* 

8,848} 

8,016 

4,068 


1,062,176 
892,941 
869,449 
619,381 
183,817 

410,110 
86,276 


Per  sq. 

mile 


742 
172 
110 
289 

48 

139 

21 


Pruvinees 


j^^f^.     Population,  191 

English  I 
sqr.  miles , 


Total 


Uva  .    .     .     .  i 
Saheragamnwa 

Total     .    . 

Population  on 
Tea  Estates  . 

Military   and 
Shipping  .    . 

Grand  total  . 


3,271J 
1,901 


26,481 


144,735 
815,548 


8,592,883 

513,467 

4,017 


J4,110,S67 


Per  sq. 
mUe 


44 

167 


142 


Total  numDer  of  Kuropeans  (including  military,  shipping,  and  eatatei 
8,524. 

The  race  distribution  of  the  population  at  the  census  of  1911  and  t 
estimated  in  1919  was  as  follows : — 


Population  191 

Estimated 

(including  tha 

Population  1919 

military,  shippin 

*        •        • 

7,349 

and  estates) 

Europeans 
Burghers 

8,524  J 

... 

29,836 

26,673 

Sinhalese 

... 

2,989,380 

2,715,686 

Tamils   .... 

... 

1,424,649 

1,060,167 

**  Moors  "  (non-Malay  Mohammedans)    . 

276,631 

267,054 

Malays  .... 

... 

14,105 

12,992 

Veddahs  (aborigines)  \ 
Others                          j 

■        •        . 
... 

16,146 

I 

19,271 

All  races   . 

4,757,696 

4.110,367 

1    This  includes  538  military  and  899  shipping. 

Of  the  4,106,350  persons  (exclusive  of  the  military  and  the  shippin/ 
at  the  census  of  1911,  the  occupation  of  2,631,622  or  64*1  per  cent.  (< 
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whom  1,006,301  were  earners  and  1,685,821  dependents)  was  retninedat 
igiicoltQre ;  442,011  or  10*7  percent.  (191,130  earners,  250,881  dependents) 
iadmtrial  occupation  ;  323,568  or  7*9  per  cent.  (186,259  earners,  187,809 
dependents)  trade. 

The  population  on  estates,  mainly  consisting  of  immigrant  Tamils  from 
SoQthem  India,  numbered,  at  the  census  of  1911,  518,467,  and  formed  12*5 
per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

Marriages  registered,  1919,  18,870^;  births  registered,  161,405  (82,464 
miles  and  78,941  females) ;  deaths  registered,  168,323. 

The  urban  population  is  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  The 
principal  towns  and  their  population  (exclusiTS  of  the  mUitary,  shipping, 
ud  estates)^  according  to  the  census  of  1911,  are  : — Colombo,  211,274  ;  Galle, 
39,960;  Jaffna,  40,441 ;  Kandy,  29.451. 

BeligioR  and  InBtruotioii. 

The  principal  religions  creeds  were  in  1919  . — Buddhists,  2,866,560 ; 
Hindus,  1,087,063  ;  Mohammedans,  828,613  ;  Christians,  474,060. 

Badilhismin  Cejlon  (unlike  that  in  Tibet,  China,  and  Japan)  is,  in  its 
philosophy,  materialistic  and  atheistic,  and  in  popular  usage  has  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  popular  Hinduism  and  of  the 
aborigiBa]  wild  tribes. 

Edncation  is  under  a  separate  Goyernment  department  with  a  Director, 
&&  aasistant  Director,  an  office  assistant,  and  a  staff  of  Inspectors. 

The  number  of  Temacular  schools  in  1919  was :  Government  schools, 
^  (attendance,  97,819  boys  and  82,570  girls) ;  Aided  schools,  1,855 
(ittendance,  129,027  boys  and  78,649  girls);  Unaided  schools,  1,868 
(2S,649  children).  There  were  also  265  English  and  Anglo- yemacular  schools, 
Attended  by  36,376  boys  and  10,512  girls. 

The  total  sum  spent  by  Goremment  on  vernacular  education  during 
l«S-19was9«.153i. 

Rincation  is  free  in  vernacular  schools,  fees  are  charged  in  English 
schook  The  Ro jal  College  and  the  Government  Training  Colleffe  with  the 
Kflglish  school  attached  to  it  are  Government  institutions.  The  other 
^lish  schools  are  grant-in-aid  schools.  The  total  grants  to  English  schools  in 
191^19  amounted  to  30,345^.  The  Government  also  gives  two  scholarships 
of  2502.  a  year,  each  tenable  for  three  years,  with  outfit  allowances  of  50/. 
^  and  free  passages,  to  enable  the  best  two  students  of  each  year  to 
<^npiete  their  coarse  of  education  in  England,  and  other  scholarships  are 
pven  locally.  The  Cambridge  school  certificate  examinations,  and  examina- 
tions of  the  London  University  up  to  and  including  the  final  bachelor's 
*^t1^  in  arts,  science  and  law,  are  held  annually  in  Ceylon  by  arrangement. 
Technical  education  is  given  in  the  "  Technical  Schools "  (429  students  in 
1919).    There  are  84  industrial  schools. 

Justice,  Crime,  and  Panperism. 

The  law  is  Roman-Dutch,  modified  by  colonial  ordinances.  Eandyan 
Uw  is  to  a  certain  extent  in  force  in  the  Eandyan  Provinces,  and  special 
i7<teiDs  of  personal  law  are  recognised  for  the  Mohammedan  community, 
tad  for  the  Tamils  of  the  Jaffna  District.  The  criminal  law  has  been  codified 
on  the  principle  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code.  There  are  a  Supreme  Court, 
police  courts  and  courts  of  requests,  and  district  courts,  intermediate 
between  the  latter  and  the  Supreme  Court.  Village  councils  deal  with 
petty  oibncea.     In  1919  the  number  of  cases  instituted  in  the  police  courts 

1  TUtis  •zclusiTe  of  Mohammedan  marrUges,  which  oorrMpond  to  a  rate  of  5*0  per 
l^MOofthe  Motemmedan  popvlatioB :  marriages  in  tUa  eonmaaitjare  Mldom  registered. 
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and  mnBicipal  magistrates'  coxltU  wite  93,816.  The  number  of  "tme 
cases  of  cognisable  crime  was  11,002,  and  the  convictions,  5,227.  14,770  cox 
victed  persons  were  sent  to  prison.  Police  force,  December  81,  191d,  2,88 
of  all  ranks. 

Th^re  is  no  poor  law,  though  a  few  old  persons  receive  a  chariftible  allow 
anc^  from  the  Qovemment  varying  from  Rs.  1  toRs.  12*50  each  pcirmenaeve 

I 

Finance. 

15  rupees  =  £1. 


1912-181 
19U-163 
1915-162 


Revenue 

£ 
3,411,502 
3,436,365 
4,400,867 


Expenditure 


£ 
8,17S.062 
3,571,868 
8,740,301 


1916-178 
1917-18  2 
1918-193 


Revenud 

£ 
4,465,458 
4,262,242 
4,671,396 


Szpenditnre 

£ 
4,289,044 
4,829,036 
4,722,912 

1 


1 12  months  taded  June  80. 1913. 


'  12  months  Anded  Septemlwr  90. 


The  principal  sources  of   revenue    in  1918-19:  customs,  1,2I6,980Z. 
port  and  harbour  dues,  186,869Z. ;  salt,  107,273/.  ;   arrack,  mm  and  toddj 
lieeAces,    657,0492. ;    stamps,    435,4792.  ;    Government   railway    receipts, 
1,081,219Z.  ;    and  land  sales,  38,8892. 

The  principal  items  of  expenditure  in  1918-19  :  Military  expenditure, 
222,8732.  ;  pensions  and  retired  allowances,  128, 4042.  ;  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  loans,  360,8582.  ;  post  and  telegraph,  183,0922.  ;  railway  depart^ 
ment,  620,6082.  ;  medical  department,  296,1472.  ;  education,  189,5042.  ; 
on  public  works  (annually  recurrent),  287,0032.  ;  on  public  works  (extra, 
ordinary),  195,9072.  ;  railway  department  (extraordinary  \torks),  181,4252.  \ 
war  contribution  to  the  British  Government,  173,4862. 

Ilie  net  public  debt  on  September  30,  1919,  was  5,006,0002.,  incurred 
entirely  for  public  works,  such  as  the  construction  of  railways,  harbour 
Works,  waterworks,  etc. 

Defence. 

The  harbour  of  Colombo,  on  the  west,  is  protected. 

In  normal  times  Ceylon  pays  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  the  Imperial 

garrison.     At  present  the  defence  of  the  Colony  is  almost  entirely  in    tb« 
ands  of  local  troops.     Compulsory  service  for  Europeans  was  introduced  id 
1917. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  16,212,000  acres,  of  which  it  is  estimatted 
that  about  8,000,000  acres  are  under  cultivation,  and  about  1,000,000  acres 
pasture  land.  The  approximate  areas  under  the  principal  products  in  1919 
were :  paddy,  710,000  acres ;  other  grain.  160,000  acres  ;  cacao,  31,000  acres  ; 
cinnamon,  35,000  acres;  tea,  450,000  acres;  coconuts,  1,012,000  acres; 
rubber,  309,000  acres.  In  1919,  the  exports  of  tea  were  208  million  Ibe.,  of 
which  140  million  lbs.  were  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  exports  of 
deaiocated  coconuts  were  676,000  cwts.,  oopra,  1,737,000  cwta.,  and  coconut- 
oil,  683,000  cwts.  In  the  same  year,  100,393,000  lbs.  of  rubber  were  exported, 
of  which  82,974,000  lbs.  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  66,405,000  lbs.  to 
America.  In  1918,  11,112  acres  of  crown  land  were  sold  and  settled.  Lire 
stock  (1919),  3,600  horses,  1,599,000  horned  cattle,  68,000  sheep,  59,000 
S   and  180,000  goats.     There  is  a  Government  Dairy,  poBsesBUig  over 
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200  heMl  of  cattle,  impott^d  from  Scinde.  PliUDfbagd  mines  worktiig  it 
end  of  1919,  60.  The  exporta  of  plnmbagfo  in  19l9  wefe  128,000  owt. 
Other  minerals,  sncli  as  gold,  thorium,  and  monazite,  exist,  but,  except 
the  last-named,  so  far  hav^  not  been  foaod  in  qnanlities  of  commercial 
importance.  There  are  some  hundreds  of  small  gem  quarrlesi  from  which 
sapphires,  rubies,  moonstones,  catseyes,  and  other  gems  ate(  obtained. 
Natire  nMnnfiactares,  which  ate  at  present  of  terjr  minor  important, 
St  wearing,  basket  work,  tortoise-shell  boxes,  &e.,  earthenwares, 
jewellery,  metal  work,  lacquer  work,  carting,  ke.  Mannfaetttres  on 
uy  Urge  scale  are  confined  to  the  prodnots  of  agriculture,  such  as  the 
prodaction  of  coconut  oil.  In  1919  there  were  1,266  registered  factories, 
ioclnding  1,033  tea  and  rubber  factories,  115  coconut  fibre,  oil,  &c., 
factories,  44  engineering  and  saw  mills,  ^  aerated  water,  ice,  kc,  factories. 

Commerce. 


Tean         Import*^ 


1913 
1915 

me 


13,309,886 
11,229.735 
14.6«8,726 


Exportai 


£ 
15,657,570 
18,235,145 
19,8S6,077 


Taarra 


1917 
1918 
1919 


Importii 

12,348,081 
11,919,112 
21,106,000 


Bxportai 

£ 
20,462,997 
14,208,922 
31,918,041 


1  Including  bullion  and  specie. 

Tht  Tslnea  of  imports  uid  exports  are  declared,  and  represent  the  wholesale  v&lnes  at 
the  place  of  import  or  eipcfrt.  Dedlantions  &re  sutijecf  to  scrutiny  tnd  penalty.  The 
'butber  of  Commeroe,  as  representing  the  trAde  of  the  islftcd,  assists  tff  sUpplTifig  the 
ulae  OB  which  a  rated  duty  is  levied.  Quantities  of  imports  are  ascertained  from  iovoices 
^f  ^  actual  ^Anunation  ;  of  exports,  from  declarations  and  by  examination  of  the  shipping 
^oessieotB,  shippers  being  liable  to  penalties  for  misstatement.  The  origin  and  destination 
^*  goods  are  also  obtained  from  the  shipping  doooments.  In  some  cases,  however,  goods 
Qtnded  for  transhipment  abroad  are  so  entered,  e.g.  to  New  Tork,  vid  London.  The 
^i*n«t  tande  includes  all  goods  transhipped  direct  in  port,  as  well  as  goods  landed  into 
tnaihipnient  warehooAes.  The  transit  trade  of  Colombo  has  largely  increased  of  late  years, 
'>Gt,  u  DO  bills  of  entry  are  required  in  respect  of  transhipment  goods,  the  returns  as  to 
T^tity  are  only  approximately  correct,  and  no  returns  as  to  value  can  be  prepared. 

Principal  exports  in  1919 — Cacao,  271,797^.  ;  cinnamon,  321,882Z.  ; 
^ir  tanj  manufactures),  265,136^.  ;  copra,  2,813,656^.  ;  coconut  oil, 
^2315607.  ;  tea,  10,130,621/.  (208,560,943  lbs.) ;  plumbago,  150,616/.  ; 
fxoTmt,  fresh,  25,445Z.  ;  coconut,  desiccated,  2,167,666/.  ;  areca  nuts, 
^.013/. ;  rubber,  11,484,470/.  (900,198  cwt.)  ;  citronella  oil,  77,934/. 

Principal  imports  in  1919. — Cotton  manufactures,  1,538,990/.  ;rice, 
^w67,429/.  ;  coal  and  coke,  2,998,151/  ;  spirits,  90,771/.  ;  sugar,  raw  and 
^ed,  879,307/. ;  manures,  879,214/.  ;  bullion  and  specie,  295,300/. 

According  to  Ceylon  returns  the  total  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
3 1919  amounted  to  2,947,029/.,  and  exports  thereto,  to  13,447,089/. 

In  1919  (British  Board  of  Trade  Returns)  the  value  of  tea  imported 
-to the  United  Kingdom  from  Ceylon  was  9,066,000/.  (quantity,  187,383,000 
^-s^).  Other  imports  in  1919  were:  rubber,  3,608,000/.  (88,500,0001bs.) ; 
•o^nntoil,  1,531,000/.  ;  nuts,  and  kernels,  1,432,000/.  ;  plumbago,  60,000/.  ; 
^asamon,  168.000/.  The  principal  exports  of  United  Kingdom  produce  to 
'^Mon  in  1919  were  cottons,  656,000/. ;  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures 
'^rwiZBi,00Ol.  ;  machinery,  167,000/.;  spirits,  41,000/.  ;  tobacco,  36,300/. 

Total  imports  into  United  Kingdom,  1920  :  16,915,000/.  ;  total  exports  of 
British  pioduee  to  Ceylon,  6,347,000/. 

Shipping  and  Conunonications. 

Sliipping  entered  and  cleared,  1919,  17,706,617  tons  (British,  18  131,162 
*^BSA    In  1918,  the  total  tomage  was  6,607,565,  and  British,  4,975,698. 
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On  January  1,  1920,  116  sailing  vessels  of  9,529  tons,  and  7  steax 
of  737  tons  net,  total  vessels  123  of  10,266  tons  net,  were  reg^tered  as 
longing  to  Ceylon. 

727  miles  of  railway  were  open  at  September  30,  1919,  and  sereral 
tensions  are  under  construction. 

In  1919  there  were  551  post  offices  of  various  classes ;  money  order  offi 
195 ;  telegraph  offices,  160  ;  postal  packets  or  postcards  passed  thro 
the  post  office,  44,000,000  (exclusive  of  parcels).  7,819  miles  of  telefi^ 
wire  ;  telegrams  despatched,  1,382,833. 

Money  and  Credit. 

Six  banks  have  establishments  in  Ceylon  :  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  In 
the  Bank  of  Madras,  the  National  Bank  of  India,  the  Bank  of  Colombo, 
Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  and  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austr 
and  China.  The  Ceylon  Savings  Bank  on  December  31,  1919,  had  39, 
depositors,  and  deposits  amounting  to  Rs.  4,089,722  ;  and  the  Post  Ol 
Savings  Bank,  114,591  depositors,  and  deposits,  Rs.  2,744,202. 

The  weights  and  measures  of  Ceylon  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Uni 
Kingdom.  The  currency  consists  of : — Copper  :  Ceylon  1-cent  and  J— c 
pieces,  6J  cents  being  equivalent  to  \d,  English.  Nickel  :  Ceylon  6-c 
piece.  Silver:  Indian  rupee  (  =  100  cents),  equivalent  (by  Ordinance  Nc 
of  1903)  to  Is.  Ad.  English ;  and  Ceylon  50-cent,  25-cent,  and  10-c 
pieces.  Gold :  British  sovereigns,  which  are  legal  tender  at  Rs.  15  to 
sovereign  (these  have,  however,  now  been  demonetized).  Ceylon  Gove 
ment  currency  notes  of  Rs.  1,000,  100,  50,  10,  5,  2,  and  1.  On  Septem 
80, 1919,  the  value  of  currency  notes  in  circulation  was  Rs.  40,583,042. 

Dependency. 

The  Maldive  IslandSt  400  miles  west  of  Ceylon,  are  governed  by 
elected  Sultan,  who  resides  in  the  island  of  Male,  and  pays  il  yearly  trib 
to  the  Ceylon  Government.  Next  to  the  Sultan  is  the  first  Wazir,  or  Pri 
Minister,  then  the  Fandiari,  the  head  priest  or  judge,  and  besides  th 
6  Wazirs  or  Ministers  of  State.  The  Maldives  are  a  group  of  13  coral  is) 
(atolls),  richly  clothed  with  cocoa-nut  palms,  and  yielding  millet,  fmit,  t 
edible  nuts.  Population  over  70,000  Mohammedans.  The  people 
civilised,  and  are  great  navigators  and  traders. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Ceylon 

Administration  Reports  of  Ceylon.    Annual. 

Blue  Book  of  Ceylon.    Annaftl  Report  on  Ceylon. 

Decennial  Census  of  Ceylon. 

Ceylon  Sessional  Papers.    Annual. 

Colonial  Office  List.    Annual.    London. 

Statistics  of  Ceylon ;  in  '  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonial  and  other  PoMeaaion 
the  United  Kingdom.*    Annual.    London. 

Report  to  the  Gk>vemment  of  Ceylon  on  the  Pearl  Ovster  Fisheries  of  the  Qq] 
Manaar.  By  Professor  Herdman.  London,  1903-5. — Correspondence  relating  to  Ag 
ment  for  T^ease  of  Pearl  Fisheries  on  the  Coast  of  Ceylon.  Cd.  2000,  190C.  Londoi 
Reports  on  the  Results  of  the  Mineral  Survey  in  1003-4,  and  1904-5.  Colonial  Rep< 
Lonaon,  1905  and  1906. 

Bumyws  (S.  M.),  The  Buried  Cities  of  Ceylon :  a  Gaide>book  to  Anoradhapiira, 
London. 

OarpenterCK.),  From  Adam's  Peak  to  Blephanta.    London,  1904.    Snd  Edition. 

Cav€  (H.  W.),  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ceylon.  New  ed.  London,  1900.— 43oldeB  T 
Ceylon  and  its  Tea  Industry.    London,  1900.— The  Book  of  Ceylon.    London,  1918. 

F<ryu«on(J.),The  Ceylon  Handbook  and  Directory.  Colombo  and  London.  Annua 

Qardiner  (J .  S.),  The  Fauna  and  Oec^aphy  of  the  Maldive  and  Laecadive  Arehipelag 
2  vols.    Cambridge,  1901-1905. 

0w4on-Cumming  (Miis  B.),  Two  Happy  Tears  in  Goylon.   S  vols.    Bdiabuth  lit 
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WHn  (G.  E.X  Tfae  Lost  Cities  of  Ceylon.    London;  1916. 

Oxford  Surrey  of  British  Empire.    Vol.  II.    London,  101  i. 

5H«vr  (Major),  Fifty  Teais  in  Ceylon.    London,  1891. 

ToMstoCE.),  History  of  Ceylon.  London,  1859. 

^UkrauuiMghe  (Don  M.  de  Z.),  Epigraphia  Zevlanioa.    London,  1917. 

r&eJhhsranaa— An  Historical  Narrative  of  Sinhaless  Kings  of  C«ylon,  from  648  B.C. 
'  U:s  1.0.  Translated  by  Tumour  and  W^esinh ;  another  Translation  by  Prot  W. 
'■*ftr,  m% 

Clirittinat  Island.     See  Straits  Sbttlbmknts. 


CYPRUS. 

Sigh  Commissioner. — M.  Stevenson,  C.M.G.  Salary,  3,000i.,  and  Duty 
Ailowancc,  600^. 

Chief  Secretary, — J.  C.  D.  Fenn.     Salary,  l,400i. 

The  island  is  the  third  largest  in  the  Mediterranean,  40  miles  from  the 
■^  of  Asia  Minor  and  60  from  the  coast  of  Syria.  It  was  administered 
uti]  yoyember  5,  1914,  by  Great  Britain,  nnder  a  convention  conclnded 
^th  the  Saltan  of  Turkey  at  Constantinople,  June  4,  1878,  but  on  the 
va;break  of  hostilities  with  Turkey  on  November  5,  1914,  the  island  was 
iEoeiei  The  High  Commissioner  has  the  usual  powers  of  a  Colonial 
GoTcnuir.  There  is  an  Executive  Council,  consisting  of  the  Chief  Secretary, 
the  King's  Advocate,  the  Treasurer,  with  three  locally  resident  additional 
pQbers.  The  Legislature  consists  of  eighteen  members,  six  being  office 
Mis,  including  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  King's  Advocate,  and  the 
Trasurer,  and  twelve  elected  (for  five  years),  three  by  Mohammedan  and 
&^e  by  non-Mohammedan  voters.  The  voters  are  all  male  British  sub- 
jects, or  foreigners  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  five  years,  and 
ue  payers  of  any  of  the  taxes  known  as  '  Yerghis. '  Municipal  councils 
^^  in  the  principal  towns,  elected  practically  by  all  resident  householders 
ud  ratepayers.  Those  eligible  to  the  council  must  be  voters  rated  upon 
r^'opertjof  the  annual  value  of  from  102.  to  202.,  according  to  population. 

irea  3,584  square  miles.  Population,  Census  1911  : — 189,883  males, 
'K*2S  females  ;  total,  274,108  (including  144  military  population). 
Hohaounedans  (Ottoman  Turks)  56,428  ;  Christians  (Autocephalous  Church 
^-CTpms),  214,480;  others,  3,200.  Inhabitants  per  square  mile,  76-48. 
^mated  population,  December  31,  1920,315,219  exclusive  of  military. 
^^-irate,  1916.  28*1  per  1,000  ;  death-rate,  17*1. 

,  The  principal  towns  are  Nicosia  (the  capital),  18,461  ;  Larnaca,  10,652  ; 
Liiusol,  11,843;  Famagusta  and  Yaroshia,  6,127  ;  Paphos  and  Ktema, 
*M;  Kyrenia,  1,986.  There  are  six  administrative  districts  named  after 
^ese  towns. 

.  The  system  of  elementary  education  is  designed  so  that  each  race  in  the 
3siad  has  its  own  schools.  Besides  elementary  schools  there  were  in  1919-20 
' ^'ymnasinms,  a  commercial  Lyceum,  1  *  Greek  high  school'  for  boys  and 
[liigh  school'  for  girls,  a  Priests'  Training  School,  and  two  Moslem  High 
^•ijools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  The  Government  contributed 
1&I920)  12,000/.  to  education.  Total  expenditure  on  elementary  and 
^cndary  education,  52,469/.  Total  number  of  elementary  schools  in  1919-20, 
'^  '501  Greek -Christian,  231  Moslem,  4  Armenian  and  3  Maronite)  ;  teachers, 
^^  in  elementary  schools,  of  whom  65)  were  Greek-Christian  and  272 
^<leaL  Total  enrolment  in  elementary  schools,  42,059,  comprising  7,554 
^ouein,  34,273  6 reek- Christian,  100  Armenian,  and  132  Maronites. 
'^  ire  11  weekly  newspapers  in  Greek. 

The  law  courts  consist  of  (1)  a  supreme  court  of  civil  and  criminal 
*PN;  (2)  six  assixa    courts,   having   unlimited   criminid  jurisdiction  ; 
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(3)  six  district  courts,  hinring  Mmited  eriiliinfti  jttrisdiction  and  nnlimil 
civil  jurisdiction ;  (4)  six  magisterial  6otlrt8  with  summary  jurisdiction  ;  i 
ten  village  judges'  courts.  In  all,  except  supreme  court,  native  ( Ohri^tian  i 
Siohammedan)  judged  take  part.  There  are  also  4  Sheri  Courta,  for  M 
hamhiedans  only,  which  administer  the  Moslem  Sheri  or  ecclesiastical  la 
Ih  the  year  1919-20  the  number  of  offences  was  12,471,  and  the  number 
persons  committed  to  prison  was  2,587^  Strength  of  police  force.  Mar 
31,  1920,  26  officers  and  792  men  ;  total,  818. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years,  ended  March  31 «  exclusive 
Grant-in-Aid,  and  share  of  the  Turkish  debt  charpje,  were  : — 


tlevenue 
Expenditure . 


1913-14 
(pre  war) 


£ 

341,816 
296,165 


1916-17 


1917-18 


1918-19 


1919-20 


£  £  £  \  £ 

382,584    i    498,460        610,499    I    602,927 
318,878    I    382,598    >    494,675    >    485,40C 


Chief  Sources  of  revenue,  1919-20 :— Tithes,  147,864^;  excise,  75,037 
eustom^,  80,294Z.  ;  sheep,  goat,  and  pig  taxes,  lSf,5572.  ;  verghis,  29,175^ 
doxLtt  ^edfeipts  and  stamps,  29,0412.;  port  dues,  kc,  8,3722.;  railwa 
83,8762.  Customs  revenue :  1918-14,  52,1172.  ;  1916-17,  44,4252. ;  1917-1 
60,4842.  ;  1918-19,  42,3682.  ;  1919-20,  80,2942.  Cyprus  share  6i  Turki 
national  dfcbt,  92,8002.  per  year  (excluded  from  above  table). 

Public  dfebt,  1919-20,  227,5032.,  for  harbour,  railwaj^s,  and  irrigatio 
Annua]  grant  from  imperial  funds  to  revenue  (not  included  above),  50,00< 
per  yeat. 

Cypruii  is  essentially  agricultural.  Chief  ptodncts  in  1920 ;  whet 
2,240,000  kiles;  barley,  2,210,000  kiles  ;  vetches,  340,000  kiles  ;  oal 
187,000  kiles;  olives,  cotton.  6ra|]ies  are  produced  in  large  quantiti^ 
Other  products  are  raisins,  carobs  (locust  beans),  fruit,  linseed,  silk,  chee,<i 
Wool,  hide6,  and  (by  the  Department  of  Agriculture)  origanum  oil.  In  191 
th^re  were  288,560  sheep,  210,995  goats,  and  81,920  pigs.  One-third 
dultivable  Und  is  under  cultivation.  There  are  irrigation  works  for  the  atort^ 
and  distribution  of  rain-water.  The  Forest  Department  has  done  much  for  tl 
preservation  and  development  of  the  forests  existing  at  the  time  of  tl 
British  occupation,  and  for  the  re-afforestation  of  denuded  districts.  T] 
area  of  delimited  forest  is  7 00  square  miles.  Sponge  fisheries  are  cilrried  » 
GypAuiti,  terra  umbra  and  marbk  are  found  in  abundance  ;  mining  ( 
eopp^r  has  commenced ;  asbestos  is  mined,  22,928  cwt.  being  exported 
1916 ;  21,886  ewts.in  1917  ;  and  4,556  owts.  in  1918. 

The  commerce,  and  the  shipping,  exclusive  of  coasting  trade,  for  fii 
calendar  vtiars  Were : — 


MerchA.ndise : — 

Imports    . 

Exports 
Bullion  and  specie : 

Imports    . 

Exports    . 
Shipping  entered 
and  cleared 


1913 
(pre-war) 

£ 

619,887 


i9ie 


1917 


1918 


£  £ 

967,780      968,168 


£ 
1,013,582 


620,591    I    708,446      787,922  '     861,345 


56,747 
79,322 
Tons 
721,515 


9,887  1,7:10 

12,146  4,792 

Tons    i  Tons 

208,860  164,579 


214 
681 
Tons 
70,841 


1919 

£ 
1,526,423 
1^371, 58C 

20,587 

3,eii 

Tons 

829,474 


The  itepdrt  valat  is  tlMt  at  the  port  of  arrival,  andinelndes  eost,  frei(lit|  aad  oti 
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ehvwta;  (be  export  ralod  ii  tlmt  $>%  tlie  port  of  shipmant  v]p«n  tho  good«  an  ready  for 
exportation.  Quantities  and  yaluea  are  ascertained  from  declarations  hj  importers  ani 
exporters,  Terifled  in  the  case  of  dutiable  imports  bjr  aetnal  weigiitng  and  measuring.  The 
C':>aiitries  of  origin  and  of  destination  of  goods  are  also  obtained  firom  declarations  cmeoked 
by  iuToices  or  bills  of  lading  when  necessary. 

Chief  imports,  1919 :— Butter,  18, 190i.  ;  coffee,  raw,  26,447^.;  flour, 
28,833Z.  :  fish,  15,022Z.  ;  olive  oil,  63,728/.  ;  provisions,  17,681Z.  ;  rice, 
3l|833Z. ;  sugar,  86,867/. ;  tobacoo  in  leaf,  90,8602. ;  hide«  and  skins,  11,696Z. ; 
petroleum,  56,355/.;  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  15,479/.  ;  machinery, 
13,355  ;  cotton  yam  and  thread,  88,129/.;  cotton  pi£oe  goods,  139,498/. ; 
haberdasherj  and  millinery,  17,085/.;  backs,  19,211/.;  sUk  manufactures. 
1S.907/.;  woollen  manufactures,  48,576Z.  ;  candles,  11,086/.  ;  leather  and 
leather  manufactures,  165,136/.;  matches,  10,336/.  ;  medicijuBs,  14,871/.; 
pai»er  (cigarette),  11,526/.  ;  soap,  53,849Z. 

Chief  exports,  1019  :— Wheat,  63,389Z.;  barley,  155,911/.;  pomegranates, 
29,518/.;  raisins,  122,318/.;  spirit,  50,499/.;  wine,  125,495;  potatoes, 
55,508/. :  tobacco  in  leaf,  65,214/.;  carobs,  254,253/.;  cotton,  102,404/.;  silk 
cocoons,  47,648/.;  wool,  82,662/.;  aniseed,  14,048/.  ;  lipseed,  9,537/.;  hides 
and  skins,  25,831/.;  asbestos,  25,355/.;  cotton  manufactureif,  15,714/.; 
gypsum,  5,222/. 

Imports  from  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  specie,  1919,  532,601/. 
Exports  to  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  specie,  1919,  313,455/. 

The  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Athens  have  establish- 
ments in  Xhe  island.  The  Government  Savings  Bank  (begun  in  1903)  had, 
at  the  end  of  March,  1920,  230  depositors,  with  7,673/.  to  their  credit.  Coins 
current — Cyprus  sUver,  namely,  18  copper  piastres,  9  c.p.,  41  c.p.  and 
S  c.p.  (9  piastres  =  one  shilling).  Government  currency  notes,  of  10/., 
5/.,  1/.,  105.,  55.,  2^.,andl^.  dei^ominations,  are  also  in  circuUtion.  Weights 
and  measures  are  as  follows  : — 

Length  :    1  Cyprus  Pic  =  }  yard. 

Weight  :    1  Oke  =  2*8  lb. 

Capacity  :  1  Kile  =  8  Imperial  gallons. 

There  are  746  miles  of  good  carriage  road,  exclusive  of  village 
roads ;  2^5  m^^***'  of  telegraph  lines ;  cable  connects  with  Alexandria.  A 
narrow  gauge  Government  railway  runs  from  Famagusta  (where  harbour  works 
were  completed  in  1906)  through  Nicosia  and  Morphou  to  Evrykhou  (76 
miles).  Total  number  of  letters,  postcards,  newspapers,  book-packets,  and 
parcels  delivered  in  Cyprus,  1919-20  :  local,  1,562,200  ;  received  from 
abroad,  790,880 ;  posted  for  forei^  countries,  617,491.  There  were  246 
miles  of  telegraph  line  in  operation  in  1916-17. 

Bo9kg  of  Bs&rtaiDe  eoAeerning  Cypmg. 

▲naiial  Beport  of  H.M.'b  Hi^h  GommisBloner. 

Statistical  A}>ftTaet  for  tti0  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  tht  United  Kin|;doxB. 

Aanoal.    London. 

Baedeker'$  "  Palestine  and  Syria,  iQclnding  the  Island  of  Oyprua."    5th  ed.    1912. 

CoVhrnmiCD.),  An  Attempt  at  a  Bibliography  pf  Cyprus.  &th  e4.   CambridKe,  X90B. 
Szeerpta  Cypria :  A  CoUectioo  of  Materials  for  the  History  of  Gypnis.    t^ambridge,  ^908. 

D^kampg  <&),  An  Pa/i  d'AphrodiU.    Paris,  1896. 

HacUtt  (J.),  History  of  t^e  Orthodox  Church  of  Cyprus.    Loudon,  190X. 

Jefrev  (O.  E.),  The  Present  Condition  of  the  Anciei^t  ^JcJtiitectural  )lIen^men^  oi 
Cjyna.    Oxford,  1910.-~Historie  Monuments  of  Cypras.    CypraS;  1918. 

Lukfi  iH.  O.),  Cypnu  mnitar  tbe  Tnrke.    Oxford,  1920. 

hnke  (H.  C.)  aa4  fardinf  fD,  J.),  Th^  H^book  of  Oypnif.    l/Ondon,  1920. 

IfaemiUiin't  Onides :  The  ^lastern  M^dite^an^.    London. 

M^rlti  (G.),  VravelB  in  Cypms.    ['Translated  from  the  Italian.]    Cambfidf^,  19<^p. 

Memozaodnm  on  the  Island  of  Cypnu.    Hesperla  Press,  1919. 
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OhnefdUeh'RUhler  (Magda  H.>,  Qrlecblscht  Bitten  und  Gebrftnetae  tntCyvem.  B«r]i 
1914. 

Orr  (C.  W.  J.),  Cyprus  under  British  Rule.    London,  1918. 
Oxford  Sunrey  of  British  Bmpire.    Vol.  I.     London,  1914. 
Tri$t$ch  (Dnris),  CTpern*    Fnnkfort,  1911. 


HOHe  KONe. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Crown  Colony  of  Hong  Kong  was  ceded  by  China  to  Great  Bntain    i 
January,  1841 ;  the  cession  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Nanking,    i 
August,  1842 ;   and  the  charter  bears  date  April  5,  1843.     Hong  Kon^ 
the  great  centre  for  British  commerce  with  China  and  Japan,  and  a  miJltai 
and  naval  station  of  first-class  importance. 

The  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor,  aided  by  an  Executi'v 
Council,  composed  of  the  General  Officer  Commanding  the  Troops,  It 
Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Treasurer,  the  Secretary  fc 
Chinese  Affairs,  and  the  Director  of  Public  Works  (the  last  two  being  8i>ecis 
appointments),  and  two  unofficial  members.  There  is  also  a  Legislati^ 
Council,  presided  over  by  the  Governor^  and  composed  of  the  General  Office 
Commanding  the  Troops,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  tt 
Tieasurer,  the  Director  oi  Public  Works,  the  Captain-Superintendent  < 
Police,  the  Secretary  for  Chinese  Affairs  (the  last  three  being  special  appolni 
ments),  and  six  unofficial  members — viz.,  four  nominated  by  tne  Crown  (t.w 
of  whom  are  Chinese),  one  nominated  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an 
one  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

Govemor—^T  R.  E.  Stubbs,  K.C.M.G.  Appointed  1919.  Salary  6,000^. 
including  1,200Z.  allowance. 

Area  and  Fopnlation. 

Hong  Kong  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  about  9 
miles  south  of  Canton.  The  island  is  an  irregular  and  broken  tidgi 
stretching  nearly  east  and  west  about  1 1  miles,  its  breadth  from  2  to  5  miles,  an 
its  area  rather  more  than  82  square  miles  ;  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
narrow  strait,  the  Lyeemoon  Pass^  about  half  a  mile  in  width.  Th 
opposite  peninsula  of  Eowloon,  on  the  mainland,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britai 
by  treaty  in  1861,  and  now  forms  part  of  Hong  Kong.  The  city  of  Victori 
extends  for  upwards  of  five  miles  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  beantift 
harbour.  By  a  convention  signed  at  Peking  on  June  9,  1898,  there  w;i 
leased  to  Great  Britain  for  99  years  a  portion  of  Chinese  territory  mainl 

X 'cultural,  together  with  the  waters  of  Mire  Bay  and  D^ep  Bay  and  th 
ad  of  Lan-tao.  Its  area  is  356  square  miles,  with  about  94,00 
inhabitants,  exclusively  Chinese.  Area  of  Old  Kowloon  is  8  »]uare  nillei 
Total  area  of  colony,  891  square  miles.  A  scheme  was  begun  at  the  en 
of  1916  for  reclaiming  12  million  square  feet  of  land  from  the  sea  in  Kowloo 
Bay,  and  erecting  thereon  a  model  towu. 

The  population  of  Hong  Kong,  excluding  the  Military  and  Naval  establisl 
ments,  was  estimated  to  be  in  the  midiile  of  1919  as  follows  : — Non-Chine! 
civil  population,  18,600;  Chiuese  civil  populatiou,  namely,  City  of  Victori 
(includinff  Peak),  820,080  ;  villages  of  Hong  Kong,  16,520  ;  Kowloo 
(including  New  Kowloon),  86,560  ;  New  TerritoYies  (land),  97,100  ;  popnh 
tion  afloat,  64,250  ;  total  Chinese  population,  584,500  ;  total  civil  popnls 
lation,  598,100. 
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Of  the  resident  white  popalation  nearly  one-half  is  British  and  one>third 
is  Poitogaeee. 
Tht  registered  births  and  deaths  for  five  years  were  as  follows  : — 


Tear 

Births 

Deaths 

Birth! 
per  1,000 1 

Death! 
per  1.000 1 

1914    . 

1916  . 

1917  . 

1918  . 

1919  . 

3,001 
2,631 
2,400 
2,321 
2,194 

9,585 
10,558 
10,433 
13,714 
11.647 

7-3 
6-1 
6-3 
4-1 
4-3 

23-3 
24  0 
23-4 
24-4 
23-2 

^  Birth  and  death  mtea  are  calculated  only  on  the  popnlation  of  Hong  Kong  and 
SowlooD,  fhsre  being  no  Jnriadietion  by  the  sanitary  anthorities  over  the  New  Territoriei 
'except  New  Kowloon). 

In  1915  the  number  of  Chinese  einigrants  was  68,275,  and  the  number 
of  immigrants  109,763;  in  1916,  117,663  and  72,405;  in  1917,  96,298  and 
98,232;  in  1918,  43,830  and  74,109;  and  in  1919,  59,969  and  136,020 
rsspectiTely. 

Instrnotion. 

Edacation  is  not  compulsory,  but  all  schools  are  State-inspected,  and 
required  to  nuiintain  a  certain  Standard  of  efficiency.  There  are  3  secondary 
Goremment  sehools  for  children  of  Biitish  parentage,  with  an  average 
ttteadance  of  163  (1920),  and  5  Government  schools  for  Chinese  boys,  and 
one  for  Chinese  girls,  with  a  total  average  attendance  of  2,444.  There  are 
&iso  numerous  schools  in  receipt  of  grants.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in 
&U  schools  in  1920  was  25,786.  The  University  Matriculation  Examination 
serres  the  purpose  of  a  leaving  examination.  The  total  expenditure  on 
education  in  1919  was  254,302  dollars,  net. 

Tlie  Hong  Kong  University  was  formally  opened  in  March,  1912,  and 
doriog  the  session  1919-20  the  number  of  students  was  230,  mostly 
Chinese.  Facnlties  of  Medicine,  Engineering  and  Arts  have  been 
established,  with  a  large  staff  of  British  professors  and  lecturers.  There  are 
well-equipped  scientific  laboratories,  and  recent  additions  are  schools  for 
iDstniction  in  physiology,  pathology,  and  tropical  medicine.  The 
engiBeering  laboratories  have  been  equipped  with  machinery  presented  by 
woQs  firms  who  are  interested  in  technical  education.  It  is  the  only 
British  University  in  the  Far  East. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  are  Courts  of  Justice  consisting  of  a  Supreme  Court,  the  second 
court  or  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  and  a  third  court  or  Appeal  Court, 
^  police  magistrate's  court,  and  a  marine  magistrate's  court.  In  1919, 
2,552  were  committed  to  Victoria  gaol  for  criminal  offences ;  in  1918, 
1*498.  The  daily  average  of  prisoners  in  gaol  was  601  in  1918,  and  756  in 
1919.  Then  is  a  police  force  in  the  colony  numbering  1,228  men,  of  whom 
159  are  European,  477  Indians,  and  592  Chinese. 

Finance. 

The  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  colony  were  as  follows 
ia  fin  years.     The  dollar  of  Hong  Kong  is  of  variable  value ;    for  1913 
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it  is  here  taken  at  2«.,  for  1014  at  U.  lO^i  for  1916  at  1«.  9|if.,  for   IS 
at  25.  lid.,  for  1917  at  25.  7id.,  for  1918  at  35.  2id,,  for  1919  at  8s.  Sf^. 


Year 

Reyenne 

Bxpenditnre 

£ 

£ 

1913  (pinB-irar) 

851,280 

865,801 

1915 

1,063,111 

1,372,902 

1916 

1,455,388 

1,165,700 

1917 

1,960,690 

1,834,743 

1918 

8.018,676 

2,624,027 

1919 

3,061,220 

3,340,574 

The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  land,  taxes,  licences,  qnaiTy  rei 
liquor  and  tobacco  duties,  and  an  opium  monopoly,  which  together  in< 
than  cover  the  expenses  of  administration,  except  in  the  ye^r  1915.  A  lai 
portion  of  the  expenditure  has  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  stro 
police  force.  Expenditure  on  establishments  in  1919.  4,709,3.40  doUa. 
The  estimates  for  1920  are :  revenue,  15,814,800  dollars  ;  expenditu 
14,886,473  dollars. 

Public    debt,   341,800^.,   raised  in    1887  and   1893   for  public  wor] 
Another  loan,  1,148,933Z.  in  Inscribed  Stock  at  3^  per  cent.,  was  raised 
1906  for  purposes  of  railway  construction,  also   a  6  per  cent.    War    Lo 
qi  3,000,000  dollars  was  authorised.     On  December  81,    1919,  the  balan 
of  assets  over  liabilities  was  4,290,188  dollars  (799,941Z.). 

Defence. 

The  military  contribution  payable  to  the  Imperial  Government  w 
8,552,989  dollars  for  1919.  The  Defence  Corps  cost  27,525  dollars  for  191 
Hong  Kong  is  the  headquarters  of  the  China  Squadron. 

IndiiAtry,  Commeroe,  Shipping,  and  Communications. 

The  chief  industries  of  Hong  Kong  are  sugar  refining,  ship-building  ai: 
repairing,  rope-making,  tin  refiniug,  tobacco  manufacture,  the  m^nufactui 
of  cement,  and  the  manufacture  of  knit  goods.  Deep-^ea  fisning  is  importan 
especially  for  the  New  Territories. 

The  commerce  of  Hong  Kong  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  Ind 
and  CeylQn,  Australia,  United  States,  China,  Japan,  Indo-China,  an 
Siam.  Hong  Kong  is  a  free  port  (except  as  regards  the  importation  < 
intoxicating  liquor  and  tobacco).  There  were  no  complete  official  returns  < 
trade  prior  to  1918,  but  complete  trade  and  shipping  returns  are  now  oflicial] 
compiled  and  published  quarterly  and  annually.  Hong  Kong  is  the  centre  < 
trade  in  many  kinds  of  goods.  Among  the  principal  are  sugar  and  floor,  ric* 
cotton,  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  piece  goods,  silk,  hemp,  leather,  tii 
wolframite,  bulk  and  oase  oil  (kerosine),  oils  and  fats,  jioauuts,  Chioei 
medicines,  fish  and  fishery  products,  tea,  coal,  cement,  condensed  mili 
matches.  The  Chinese  tea  and  silk  trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  < 
Hong  Kong  firms. 

Imports  into  Hong  KoQgin  1919  :  from  the  British  Empire,  19,746,010: 
(United  Kingdom  only,  5,129,7840;  fi'O"*  foreign  countries,  70,906. 698^. 
total  imports,  90,651,708^.  Exports  from  Hong  Kong  in  1919  :  to  th 
British  Empire,  18,993,145/.  (United  Kindgdom  only,  2,698,813/.) ;  to  Chin 
and  Japan,  62,649,784/.  ;  to  other  foreign  countries,  22,800,005/.  ;  tott 
exports,  108,948,984/. 


IKJDUSTBY,   OOKMIBOE,   8HIPPIKO,    ETC. 
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Tha  trade  of  Hong  Kong  and  the  United  Kingdom  (Board  of  Trada 
retnms)  for  fire  years  is  given  as  follows : — 


— 

1013 
(pre-war) 

1617 

1918 

191P 

1        19801 

Imports  (eonsigamenta) 

£ 

4 

£ 

A 

A 

into  Gt.  BHtain  from 

HoagKong.    .      .    . 
Kiptuli  of  Baritiab  Pro- 

676,976 

1,466,680 

• 

1,460,882 

2,686,811 

8,606,888 

dnee  to  Hong  Kong     . 

4,354,222 

6,096,619 

3«744,888 

4,498,560 

13,112,758 

Ezpoits  of  Foreign  and 

Colooial  produce  .     . 

200,668 

47.685 

50,886 

381,816 

802,888 

^  FroTlsional  flgorefl. 
The  principal  items  of  trade  for  5  years  are  given  as  follows  : — 


^ 

1913 
(pre-war) 

1916 

1917 

£ 

52,550 
46,166 
49,805 
30,036 
441,082 

197,806 

1918 

1919 

Importi  (eonsign- 
BMDtf)  into  Uni- 

Preierv^  Gin- 
ger 

Silk,  all  Vinds 

Dnws    . 

Feathers  &down 

Hides,  raw 

Tin  in   blocks, 
ingots,      bars, 
and  slabs 

£ 

81,485 
76,975 
57,256 
55,669 
3,519 

192,837 

I 

69,418 
58,629 
45,730 
95,167 
113,135 

197,277 

58,197 
32,622 

104,278 
45,146 

275,260 

£ 

309,629 
18,012 

163,771 
89,404 

216,941 

7,899 

Exports  from  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  : 

CotUoa  it  yam 

Woollens  &  yam 

Iron  and  steftl 
and  mannfac- 
nns    . 

XachiDery 

Punters' 
colonrs,  &c. 

Soap 

Tobacco. 

2,422,539 
401,003 

309,979 
93,618 

51,949 

64,251 

137,860 

1,862,661 
347,107 

423,261 
75,972 

117,005 
104,644 
232,143 

1,814,720 
341,123 

164,923 
54,560 

65,997 
71.870 
86,877 

2.090,568 

217,621 

286,875 
348,981 

39,827 

65.706 

133,959 

2,222,792 
286,293 

490,982 
192,863 

125,874 

59,422 

1       69,738 

20,987  vessels,  including  10,853  junks  and  2,509  steam-launches,  re* 
presenting  altogether  10,489,114  tons,  entered  in  1919,  and  20,998  vessels, 
inchding  10,367  jnnks  and  2,526  steam-launches,  representing  10,584,312 
tens,  cleared  in  1919.  The  number  of  fishing  and  other  boats  frequenting  the 
harbour  and  bays  of  Hong  Kong  in  1919  may  be  estimated  at  about  20,000, 

There  is  an  electric  tramway  of  9^  miles  and  a  cable  tramway  connect- 
ing The  Peak  district  with  the  lower  levels  of  Victoria.  The  British  section 
of  the  Hong  Kong-Canton  Railway  was  begun  in  1907,  and  opened  to 
traffic  on  October  1,  1910.  The  branch  line  nrom  Fanling  to  Sha  Tau  Kok 
«as  eomplelfld  mod  opened  to  tiai&c  in  April,  1912. 
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There  were  17  post  offices  in  Hong  Kong  in  1919  ;  Beyenue,  poitaland  te 
graphic,  460,898  dollars  ;  expenditure,  188,225  dollars.  Telegraph  linea,  i 
eluding  cables,  1918,  288  miles  ;  telephone  wires,  excluding  military  lin^ 
10,860  miles.  There  is  a  wirelesH  telegraph  serrice  under  the  Pott  Offi< 
besides  a  military  and  naval  wireless  station. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

The  British  banking  institutions  in  the  Colony  are  the  Hong  Kon^  a 
Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  whose  head  office  is  at  Hong  Kong,  t 
Chartered  Bank  of  Inaia,  Australia  and  China,  and  the  Mercantile  B« 
of  India,  Ltd.     There  are  also  several  Chinese  and  foreign  banks. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Heasnres. 

The  currency  of  the  Colony  consists  of  the  notes  of  the  above-mention* 
banks,  and  of  British,  Hong  Eong,  and  Mexican  dollars,  besides  subMidim 
coins.  The  British  Dollar  is  of  416  grains  of  silver  900  fine,  as  oompan 
with  41774  grains  of  902*7  fineness  of  the  Mexican  dollar. 

Subsidiary  coins  are  50  cent  pieces  (209 '62  grains  800  fine),  20  cent  pieo 
(83*81  grains  800  fine),  10  c^nt  pieces  (41*90  grains  800  fine),  5  cant  piec< 
(20 '95  grains  800  fine),  and  1  cent  copper  pieces  of  115*75  grains  of  copp< 
or  mixed  metal. 

The  circulation  of  foreign  copper  coin  was  prohibited  in  1912,  and  simiL 
action  is  being  taken  with  regard  to  foreign  silver  and  nickel  ooina  an 
bank  notes. 

Weights  and  Measures  are  : 

The  Tael =s  1}  oz.  avoirdnpoi 

„    Pieul =  188ilbs. 

»>    Oatty =  1|    „            „ 

,,    Ohek =  14|  inches. 

,,    Cheung =  12-^  feet. 

Besides  the  above  weights  and  measures  of  China,  those  oi  Great  Britai 
are  in  general  use  in  the  colony. 

Statiftical  and  other  Books  of  Seference  conoerning  Hong  Kon( 

1.  Official  PuBLioATiOKa.  « 

Administntiva  Reports.    AubiuiL    Hong  Kong. 
Annual  Report  on  Hong  Kour.    London. 

Conreiition  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  China  respetting  Izteiisioa  of  Hd 
Kong  Territory.    Treaty  Seriea,  No.  16.    1898.    London,  IMt. 
Gk>Temiiient  Gazette.     Publiihed  weekly  on  Fridays. 
Historical  and  Btatletical  Abatract.     Hong  Kong. 
Kaiiies  (Chineae)  of  Ulanda.  Bava.  Hills  ind  Fanaes.    Hong  Kong. 
Notes  upon  Climatie  and  General  Conditions  of  Liring.    Ifong  Keng. 
B«ssl«>nal  Papers.    AnnuaL    Hong  Kong. 
Street  Index.    Hong  Kong. 
Trade  and  Shipping  Returns  Quarterly  and  Annnal.     Hong  Kong.  j 

2.    NoN-OFFIOIAL  PtJBLIOATIONg. 

Bentham  (G.),  Flora  Honu  Kongensls.    Hong  Kong,  1902.  | 

Eitel  (B.  J.),  Europe  in  China.    (A  History  of  Hong  Kong.]   London,  1896. 

Ireland  < A. )f  The  Far  Eastern  Tropics.  [Studies  in  the  administration  of  Dopendi 
oies].     London,  1906.  | 

Kv«hc(J.  W.  Norton),  History  of  the  Laws  and  Courts  of  Hong  Kong.    London,  189fl 

IAt«a«(0.  P.),  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies,  tad  od.  Vol.  I.  Londfl 
1906.  1 

Mart  (H.  B.),  Cnrreney  in  China. 

Oxford  Sorvey  of  British  Empire.    Vol.  II.    London,  1014. 

Shertehly  (S.  B.  J.),  Our  Island.    Hong  Kong,  1808. 

Twentieth  Century  Impressions  of  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  aad  otber  Treaty  Ports 
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nVDIA  AHD  DEPEHDEHCIES. 

LvBU,  as  defined  by  Parliament  (52  and  58  Vict.  c.  63,  8.  18),  compriBes 
ill  that  part  of  the  great  Indian  Peninsula  which  is  directly  or  indirectly 
cnder  British  role  or  protection.  In  a  popular  sense  it  includes  also  certain 
coontries  sach  as  Nepal,  which  are  beyond  that  area,  but  whose  relations  with 
lodia  tie  a  concern  of  the  Foreign  and  Political  Department  of  the  Gorem- 
fflSBt,  vhoee  agent  resides  in  the  country  concerned.  These  countries  will  be 
foond  included  in  the  third  part  of  the  Year- Book  among  Foreign 
Countries.  The  term  British  India  includes  only  the  districts  subject 
\a  British  law,  and  does  not  include  native  States.  The  term  is  so  used, 
^eflB  otherwise  stated,  in  the  tables,  &c.,  that  follow.  The  symbol  Rj. 
sianda  for  ten  mpees.     Rx.  1  =  R8.  10. 

Government  and  Constitution. 

The  present  form  of  goTemment  of  the  Indian  Empire  is  established 
^y  TftrioQs  Parliamentary  Statutes  which  are  now  consolidated  in  the 
GoTentinent  of  India  Act,  1915,  as  amended  by  the  Government  of  India 
lAmeDdment)  Act,  1916,  and  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1919.  AU  the 
territories  originally  under  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company  are 
^^ssted  in  His  Majesty,  and  all  its  powers  are  exercised  in  his  name  ;  all 
i^efioes,  tributes  aud  other  payments,  are  received  in  his  name,  snd 
di&poeed  of  for  the  piirposes  of  the  government  of  India  alone.  Under  the 
HoT&l  Titles  Act,  1876,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  the 
idditioiukl  title  of  Emperor  of  India. 

It  is  the  declared  policy  of  Parliament  to  provide  for  '  *  the  increasing 
^Bociation  of  Indians  in  every  branch  of  the  administration  and  the 
giidul  development  of  seli-goveming  institutions  with  a  view  to  the 
progresrive  realisation  of  responsible  government  in  India  as  an  integral 
put  of  the  British  Empire." 

OortmjneiU  in  England. — The  administration  of  the  Indian  Empire 
m  Ssgluid  is  entrusted  to  a  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  assisted  by 
i  Cooncil  of  not  less  than  eight  and  not  more  than  twelve  members, 
appointed  for  five  years  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  At  least  one-half  of  the 
Qflnbas  must  be  persons  who  have  served  or  resided  ten  years  in  India, 
^  hire  not  left  India  more  than  five  years  previous  to  their  appointment. 
AIDem^«r  may  be  removed  by  His  Majesty  upon  an  address  from  both  Houses 
of  Pirliament,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  may  for  special  reasons,  to  be 
i^ided  in  a  minute  signed  by  him  and  placed  before  both 
Boosts  of  Parliament,  reappoint  a  member  of  the  Council  for 
i^fcrther  term  of  five  years.  No  member  can  sit  in  Parliament. 
r&e  duties  of  the  Council,  which  has  no  initiative  authority,  ars  to 
^sHoct  tiie  bu&iness  transacted  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  relation  to 
'^e  government  of  India.  The  expenditure  of  the  revenues  of  India, 
^^  in  India  and  elsewhere,  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary 
^  State  in  Council,  aud  no  appropriation  can  be  made  without  the 
^^Bconrace  of  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  Council.  The  Secretary  of  State 
^*S<il«tes  the  transaction  of  business.  The  existence  of  a  Lf  gislative  Assembly 
ia  Indig  with  a  large  elected  majority  renders  it  desirable  that  the 
^tvy  of  State  should  intervene  only  in  exceptional  circumstances  in 
otters  of  purely  Indian  interest,  where  the  Government  and  Legislature 
'f  India  are  in  agreement. 

„,  Power  is  given  by  the  1919  Act  for  the  appointment  in  the  United 
^^Bgdon  of  a  Hi^^  Commissioner  for  India,  to  whom  may  be  delegated 
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powers  of  the  Secretary  of  State  respeoting  contraetf ,  and  to  whom  o'thi 
duties  may  be  assigned. 

The  salary  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  nnder  the  1919  Act»  must,  and  tl 
cost  of  the  India  Office  for  oUier  than  agency  services  may,  be  borne  by  th 
British,  and  not,  as  formerly,  by  the  Indian  Exchequer. 

CerU/ral  Indian  Qommment, — ^The  supreme  ezecutiye  authority  in  IndL 
is  nested  in  the  Goyernor-Qeneral  in  Council,  often  styled  the  Goyemmei 
of  India.  The  Goyemor- General,  or  Viceroy,  is  appointed  by  the  Croyyi 
and  usually  holds  office  for  five  years.  The  Capitcil  of  the  Bmpire  an 
the  seat  of  goyemment  was  moyed  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  in  1912,  XY 
latter  being  formed  into  a  separate  territory  under  a  Chief  Commissioner. 

Vicenty  and  Governor-General  of  India. — Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Reading 
G.C.S.I.,  G.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.  (January,  1921). 

The  salary  of  the  Goyemor-General  is  Rs.  2,56,000  (17,070Z.)  a  year. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Goyernors-General  of    India,    with 
dates  of  their  assumption  of  office  : — 

Warreo  HMtinM 

Sir  Jolin  Macpnerson. 

Barl  (Maronifl)  Cornwallis  . 

Sir  John  Snore  (Lord  Teignmoath)    . 

Marquis  Welleal^y      .... 

Marquis  Cornwallis     .... 

Sir  Geo.  H.  Barlow     .... 

BarlofMlDto 

Btfl  of  Moiia  (Marquis  of  HMtlngs) . 

Earl  Amherst 

l^ord  W.  G.  Bentinck  .... 

Lord  Auckland 

Lird  BUanbovaufik     .... 
Sir  H.  (Lord)  HaT^inm 
Barl  (Marquis)  of  DaUiousie 

Until  1834  these  were  Goyernors-General  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  m 
of  India. 

There  is  an  Indian  Legislature  consisting  of  the  Goremor-General  au 
two  Chambers,  the  Council  of  State  and  the  Legislatiye  Assembly.  Tli 
Legislature  was  formally  opened  on  February  9,  1921.  The  Council  of  Sta^ 
consists  of  not  more  than  60  members,  of  whom  not  more  than  20  are  oflficial 
The  Legislative  Assembly  contains  144  members,  of  whom  26  are  officii 
members  and  103  are  elected.  The  life  of  the  Council  of  State  is  five  yean 
and  of  the  Assembly  three  years,  but  dissolution  may  occur  sooner,  or  tl 
period  may  be  specially  extended  by  the  Goyernor-General.  Joint  sitting 
of  the  two  Chambers  may  be  held  for  the  settlement  of  differences  betwec 
them.  The  Lec^islative  Assembly  is  presided  over  b}'  a  President  appoints 
by  the  Governor-General.  This  Legislature  has  power,  subject  to  certai 
restrictions,  to  make  laws  for  all  persons  within  British  India,  for  all  Britie 
subjects  within  the  Native  States,  and  for  all  native  Indian  subjects  of  tl 
King  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  Governor-General,  with  the  assent  * 
His  Majesty,  conveyed  after  copies  of  the  proposed  enactment  have  been  lai 
before  both  Houses  of  the  British  Parliament,  may  enact  certain  measur 
against  the  wish  of  the  Council  or  Assembly. 

The  various  departments  of  Government  are  in  charge  of  the  Governo 
Qenerars  Executive  Council.  This  body  has  no  fixed  number  * 
members  (there  were  eight  m  July,  1920),  but  at  least  three  of  them  mn 
have  had  ten  years*  service  in  India,  and  one  mu»t  be  a  barrister  or  plead 
of  not  less  than  10  years'  standing.  There  are  (1920)  eleven  departments- 
Homt ,  Foreign  and  Political,  Finance,  Army,  Public  Works,  Keyenne  ai 


1774 

Lord  Canning                     .       . 

.     1& 

1785 

Earl  of  Elgin       .        .       .        . 

.     18^ 

1786 

Sir  John  (Lord)  Lawrence  . 

.        184 

179S 

Barl  of  Mayo       .       .        .       . 

.       184 

1798 

Lord  ( Barl  of)  Northbrook . 

.      IK 

1805 

Lord  (Earl)  Lytton      . 

Marqnis  of  Bipon 

Earl  (Marqalfi)  of  Dnfferln  . 

.      18* 

1805 

.      18^ 

1807 

.     181 

1813 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne 

.      18) 

1823 

Earl  of  Elgin       .        .        .        . 

.      181 

1828 

Lord  CurzoD  of  Kedleston  . 

.     181 

1836 

Barl  of  Minto 

.      19< 

1642 

Lord  Hardinpa  of  Penataurst 

.     19 

1844 

Lord  Chelnisford 

.      19 

1848 

Barl  of  Reading  . 

.      19 
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Agriealtare,  Commerce,  LegialatiTe,  Edneation,  Railways,  and  the  Board  of 
Indsstries  and  M  nnitions.  At  the  head  of  each,  except  the  last  two^  is 
one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Govemment  of  India.  The  Presideat  of  the 
Bailwaj  Board  is  the  head  of  the  Railway  Department,  and  he  is  authorised 
to  act  as  if  he  were  a  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India.  The  Forei|i;n 
and  Politioil  Department  is  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
GoTenior-General. 

India  is  now  divided  into  fifteen  administrations,  as  follows  : — 

Madias  :  Gin)emor,  Bt  Hon.  Baron  WUHngdon  of  Ratton,  P.O.,  G.O.S.L, 
G.C.L£.,  6.B.  B.  (1919) ;  salary,  ^,  1,28,000  per  year.  Area,  142,000  square 
miles ;  population,  at  1911  census,  nearly  41^  millions,  mainly  Hindus. 

Bombay:  Qovenwr,  Captain  Sir  G.  A.  Lloyd,  G.O.I.E.,  D.S.O.  (1918); 
alary,  Ra.  1,28,000  per  year.     Area,  123,000  square  miles;  population  in 

1911,  over  19^  millions,  mainly  Hindus. 

Bengal:  Governor,  Bt  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bonaldshay,  G.C.I.E.  (1917)  ; 
salary,  Ks.  1,28,000  per  year.     The  prorinoe  was  reconstituted  from  April  1, 

1912,  and  has  an  area  of  78,700  square  miles,  and  a  population  (1911  census) 
of  nearly  45^  miUions,  mainly  Hindus  and  Mahomadans  in  almost  equal 
proportions. 

United  Pro^incea  of  Agra  and  Oudh:  Governor,  Sir  S.  H.  Butler, 
K.C  3.I.,  C.I.£.  (1918)  ;  salary,  Rs.  1,28,000  per  year.  Area,  oyer  107,000 
sqnan  miles,  and  popnlation  at  1911  census,  oyer  47  millions  (oyer  40  million 
Bmira  and  oyer  6^  million  Mahomadans)* 

The  Punjab  :  Ghyoemor,  Sir  E.  D.  Maelagan^  K.O.S.I.,  K.C.I.E. 
(1919);  salary,  Rs.  1,00,000  per  year.  Area,  99,000  square  miles  ;  popnlation 
(I9U),  oyer  19  millions  (10  million  Mahomadans,  6)  million  Hindus, 
uid  2  million  Sikhs). 

Burma:  lAeut. -Governor,  Sir  R.  H.  Craddock,  K. C.S.I.  (1918);  salary, 
B&  1,00,000  per  year.  Area,  nearly  231,000  square  miles;  population 
(1911),  oyer  12  millions,  mainly  Buddhists. 

Bihar  and  Orisaa  :  Governor,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Sinha  of  Raipur,  K.C.S.I., 
P.C,  K.C.  (1920) ;  salary,  Rs.  1,00,000  per  year.  The  proyince  was 
constituted  from  April  1,  1912,  out  of  Bengal,  and  contains  the  three  great 
sob-provinces  of  Bihar,  Orissa,  and  Chota  Nsgpur.  Area,  oyer  83,000 
square  miles,  and  population  (1911),  nearly  34^  millions,  mainly  Hindus. 

Central  Provinces  and  Berar  :  Governor^  Sir  F.  G.  Sly,  K. C.S.I.  (1920) ; 
aOary,  Rs.  72,000  per  year.  Area,  nearly  100,000  square  miles ;  population 
(1911)  nearly  14  millions,  mainly  Hindus. 

Assam:  Governor,  Sir  William  Marris,  E.G. I.E.  (1921);  salary,  Bs. 
96,000  par  year.  The  proyince  was  separated  from  Eiastem  Bengal  and 
Reonstitnted  from  Apriil,  1912.  Area,  08,000  square  miles  ;  population 
(1911),  nearly  6f  miUions,  oyer  half  being  Hindus,  and  oyer  a  quarter 
Mahomadana. 

N.W.  Frontier  Proyince  :  Chirf  Commissioner  and  Agent  to  the  Govemor- 
Otneral:  Sir  A.  H.  Grant,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.,  (1919) ;  salary,  Rs.  48,000  per 
year.  Area,  13,400  square  miles ;  population  (1911)  nearly  2J  millions, 
tssidIj  Mahomadans. 

Ajmer-Merwara :  Agent  to  the  Governor- General^  Jla^'piUana,  and  Chief 
CmmissUmer,  The  Honourable  Mr.  R.  E.  Holland^  CLE.  (1919); 
alary,  Be.  48,000  per  year.  Area,  2,700  square  miles ;  population  (1911), 
aboat  500,000,  mamly  Hindus. 
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Ooorg:  Chirf  Commissioner ,  The  Honourable  Kr.  W.  P.  BarUnt,  O.S. 
CLE.  (1920);  salary,  Bs.  48,000  per  year.  Area,  1,680  square  miU 
popQlation  (1911),  175,000,  mainly  Hindus. 

Baluchistan :  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  and  Chief  Commission 
The  Honourable  Lt.-Col.  A.  B.  Dew,  C.S.I.,  CLE.  (1919);  salai 
Rs.  48,000  per  year.  Area,  over  54,000  square  miles  ;  population  (1911),  o^ 
400,000,  mainly  Mahomadans. 

Delhi:  Chief  Commisnoner,  C  A.  Barron,  CS.L,  0. I.E.  (1919) ;  salar 
Rs.  36,000  per  year.  The  province  was  constituted  from  October  1,  191 
and  consists  of  a  small  euclave  in  the  Punjab.  Area,  557  square  mile 
population  (1911),  about  390,000. 

Andaman  and  Nicobar    Islands :  Chief  Commissioner,  Lt.-Col.    H. 
Beadon,  CLE.,   LA.  (1920)  ;   salary,  Rs.  36,000   per  year.      Area,  3,1 
square  miles;  population  (1911),  26,000. 

High  Commissioner  in  England. — Sir  Wm.  Meyer,  G.CI.E.,  K.C.S. 
(appointed  October,  1920),  42,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London. 

Provincial  Government. — The  Government  of  India  Act,  1919,  which  cai 
into  operation  in  December,  1 920,  an<l  January,  1921,  effects  important  const  it 
tional  chan«;es,  more  particularly  in  the  government  of  the  Province 
The  various  functions  of  government  are  classified  as  Central  ai 
Provincial  subjects,  the  latter  being  practically  definitely  committed 
the  Provincial  Governments,  while  for  purposes  of  convenience,  cert  a 
Central  subjects,  such  as  the  collection  of  income  tax,  may  be  des 
with  by  the  Provincial  Governments  as  the  agents  of  the  Central  Gover 
ment.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  retains  unimpaired  powers  of  conti 
over  the  Provincial  'iovernments  in  their  administration  of  *  reserved  *  su 
jects,  but  in  *  transferred '  subjects  will  only  be  competent  to  inter vei 
where  it  is  necessary  to  safeguard  Central  suhjectH  or  to  decide  questioi 
where  two  or  more  Provinces  are  concerned,  or  to  safegaard  the  due  exerci 
and  performance  of  any  powers  an<i  duties  possessed  by  or  imposed  on  tl 
Governor  General  in  Council  in  regard  to  the  Hijjh  Commis-sioner,  to  tj 
raising  of  loans  by  local  Govern  ments,  or  under  rules  made  by  the  S#*creta) 
of  State  ill  Council.  The  list  of  subjects  transferred  to  Indian  Ministei 
with  certain  reservations,  include  local  self  government,  medical  administr 
tion,  publi<'  health  and  sanitation,  education,  pnblic  works,  agricultai 
fisheries,  co-operative  societies,  excise,  registration,  development 
industries,  adulteration,  weights  and  measurcH,  and  religious  and  charital 
endowments  Certain  sources  of  rt^venue  are  definitely  allocated  to  t] 
Provinces,  whi<-h  are  required  to  contribute  to  the  Central  Gov^mme] 
certain  annual  sums  which  are  to  be  the  first  charge  on  their  revenues. 

The  new  Provincial  Governments  are  based  upon  a  scheme  of  diarch 
or  dualised  form  of  government,  and  consist  of  the  Governor  in  Coun< 
and  the  Governor  acting  with  Ministers.  The  Ministers,  who  are  elect 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  have  charge  of  certain  Departmen 
ot  Government  known  as  *  transferrnd  subjects, *  while  others,  the  *  reserv* 
subjc'  ts,'  are  administered  by  the  Govemor-in-Council.  Thus  each  side  h 
its  share  in  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  with  responsibility  for  its  o^ 
work,  while  co-oriination  is  achieved  by  the  influence  of  the  Governor,  w] 
is  associated  with  both  sections.  * 

The  Governor's  Executive  Council  consists  of  not  more  than  four  membei 
one  qualified  by  twelve  years'  public  service  in  India.  The  Legislati 
Council  contains  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  official  members  ai 
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It  least  wventy  per  cent,  elected  members,  and,  in  addition  to  its  legislatire 
foncttoaa,  Totea  all  ezpenditare,  subject  to  certain  specified  ezceptions 
in<l  to  the  p  >wer  of  the  Local  Govemmant  to  incnr  expenditure,  on  reserved 
sabjeots  witbont  the  Council's  assent  if  the  Governor  certifies  such  expendi- 
ture to  be  necessary.  The  normal  dnration  of  the  Legislative  Council 
is  three  years,  but  it  may  be  dissolyed  sooner  by  the  Governor,  or  its 
term  specially  extended  for  one  year.  The  Ministers  who  assist  the 
GoTemor  in  the  admioistration  of  transferred  subjects  are  not  to  be  officials. 
The  Governor  may  not  be  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  but  may 
iddress  the  CoancU. 

The  Provinces  to  which  this  new  form  of  isrovemment  is  applied  are  Bengal, 
Madras,  Bombay,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  United  Provinces,  Punjab,  Central 
Piovinees,  and  Assam.  The  minimum  number  of  members  in  each  LegislatiTc 
Coondl  is:  Madras,  118  ;  Bombay,  111 ;  Bengal,  125 ;  United  Provinces, 
118 ;  Ponjab,  83 ;  Bihar  and  Orissa,  98 ;  Central  Provinces,  70 ;  Assam, 
63.  Hie  numbers  may  be  increased,  and  in  several  provinces  increases  have 
ihesdy  been  made.  Proposals  for  a  revision  of  Burma's  constitution  on  the 
lines  of  the  Indian  Reform  Act  of  1919  are  under  consideration  (March,  1921). 

The  provinces  are  usually  formed  into  divisions  under  Commissioners,  and 
then  divided  into  districts,  which  are  the  units  of  administration.  At  the 
head  'of  each  district  is  an  executive  officer  (collector  and  magistrate,  or 
de^Aity^Mmmissioner),  who  has  entire  control  of  the  district,  subject  to 
the  control  of  his  official  supfrior  district  officer..  Subordinate  to  the 
iQigistrate  (in  most  districts)  there  are  a  joint  magistrate,  an  assistant- 
iDsgistiate,  and  one  or  more  deputy-collectors  and  other  officials.  There 
are  267  of  such  districts  in  British  India. 

OommmefU  of  Indian  States. — The  control  which  the  Supreme  Govern- 
nent  exercises  over  the  Indian  States  varies  considerably  in  degree ;  but  they 
ue  sQ  governed  by  the  Indian  princes,  ministers,  or  councils.  The 
piinoes  have  no  right  to  make  war  or  peace,  or  to  send  ambassadors  to  each 
other  or  to  external  States  ;  they  are  not  permitted  to  maintain  a  military 
force  above  a  certain  specified  limit ;  no  European  is  allowed  to  reside  at 
uiT  of  their  courts  without  specitd  sanction ;  and  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ntent  ean  exercise  control  in  case  of  misgovemment.  Within  these  limits 
the  more  important  princes  are  autonomous  in  their  own  territories.  Some, 
but  not  all  of  them,  are  required  to  pay  an  annual  fixed  tribute.  The  total 
Qomber  of  Indian  States  is  about  700,  ranging  from  Hyderabad,  with  an 
vet  of  over  82,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  over  18  millions,  to 
■oiall  States  consisting  of  only  a  few  villages. 

In  recent  yearM  the  Princes  have  met  in  conferences  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Viceroy,  but  in  February,  1921,  a  Council  of  Princes  was  established  as  a 
permanent  consultative  body  to  discuss  matters  relating  to  treaties,  or  afikirs 
of  Imperial  or  common  concern. 

LooAL  Self-Govsknmbnt. 

There  were  at  the  end  of  1918-19,  731  municipalities,  with  a  population 
)f  over  17  millions.  The  total  number  of  members  of  the  municipal  bodies 
vw  9,943,  of  whom  5, 532  were  elected.  The  municipal  bodies  have  the  care 
and  lighting  of  the  roads,  water  supply,  drainage,  sanitation,  medical  relief, 
vaccination,  and  education,  particularly  primary  education  ;  they  impose 
^ues,  enact  bye-laws,  make  improvements,  and  spend  money,  with  the 
suction  of  the  Provincial  Government.  Their  aggregate  income  in  1918-19 
«w  about  7,066,0002.,  exclusive  of  loans,  sales  of  securities,  and  other  ex- 
tiaordinary  receipts  amounting  to  5,071,000/.    The  aggregate  expenditure 
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was  6,680,0002.,  excluding  extraordinary  and  debt  expenditure  of  5,253,  OOC 
By  the  Local  Self-Govemment  Acts  of  1888-84,  the  elective  prinoip 
was  extended,  in  a  large  or  small  meaenre,  all  orer  India.  In  iQl  larg 
towns,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns,  the  majority  of  members 
committees  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers  ;  everywhere  the  majority  of  toiK 
committees  oonslsts  of  Indians,  and  in  many  committees  all  the  membe 
are  Indians.  In  many  municipalities  women  have  the  right  to  vote,  and  i 
a  few  they  are  eligible  for  election.  For  rural  tracts,  except  in  Burma,  the 
were  789  district  and  sub-district  Boards,  and  635  Union  PanchMyats  I 
Madras,  281  Union  Committees  in  Bengal,  and  38  in  Bihar  and  Oriss 
with  17,692  members  in  1918'-19,  7,144  being  eleoted.  These  Boards  a 
in  charge  of  roads,  district  schools,  markets,  public  health  institutiod 
J&o.-  Their  aggregate  income  in  1918-19,  excluding  debt  items,  wi 
5,770,000/.,  and  expenditure  (excluding  debt  items),  6,184,000Z. 

Area  and  Population. 

I.   P&OOBBSfl  AND   PbBSEKT  POSITION  01*  THB   POPULATION. 

The  population  in  the  following  table  is  in  miillions  and  two  decimals. 


British  Territory, 

1 

Tear 

« 

Arsa  1b  iq.  mh. 

Popnlstion 
(miUiona) 

196-00 
196*84 
199*20 

Tear 

Area  in  iq.  mis. 

Pepiilatioii 
(miUions) 

1861 
1871 
1881 

866,000 
860,000 
876,186 

1891 
1901 
1911 

964,993 
1,097,901 
1,093,074 

221-88 

231-61 
244-27 

Following  are  the  leading  details  of  the  census  of  March  15,  1901,  a^ 
that  of  March  10.  1911  :— 


British  Provinecs 


AJmer-Mtrwara 

Aadamaas  and  Nicobarg 

Aasam 

Baluchistan 

Bengal 

Bihar  and  Oriua 

Bihar  . 

Orissa. 

Chots  Naffpnr 
Bombay  ^Presidency 

Bomoay 

Bind    . 

Aden  ,       « 
Bunoft 
Centrikl     Prorinces     and 
Berar 

Central  Proyinces 

Berar  . 
Coorg 
HadMke  • 


Area  in 
sqnare  miles 


2,711 

8,U3 

53,015 

54,228 

78,699 

83,181 

42.801 

13,743 

27,077 

123,059 

76,998 

46,986 

80 

280,839 

99,828 

83,057 

17,766 

1.682 

142,880 


Population 
in  1011 


501,895 

26,459 

6,718,635 

414,412 

45,483,077 

84,490,184 

38,752,»69 

5,181,753 

5,605,362 

19,672,642 

16,118,042 

8,618,485 

46,166 

12,116,217 

13,016,808 

10,859,146 

8,067,162 

174,976 

41,406,404 


Population 
in  1901 


476,912 

24,649 

5,841,878 

882,106 

42,141,477 

33,242,788 

28,860,212 

4,982,142 

4,900,429 

18,659,650 

15,304,766 

8,210,910 

48,974 

10,400,624 

11,971,452 

0,217,486 

2,754,016 

180,607 

88^220,654 


Increase  or 
Decrease 
1901-1911 


+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


24,488 

1,810 

871,757 

82,806 

8,841,600 

1,247,801 

892,767 

149,611 

704,988 

1,U2,908 

808,270 

S02,5t5 

2,101 

1,624,588 

1,944,856 

1,641,710 

803,146 

5,681 

8,lTfi,780 


Pop.  B 
Bq.in 
IMl 


185 

127 

8 

sra 

415 
6«I 
878 
807 
Ito 
212 

76 
577 

52 

ISO 
182 
17? 
Ill 
2^1 


ABU.  AKD  POrDIATIOM 


,iri. 

pApataUon 

in  IHl 

iDOTUa  or    Pop.  HT 

190l!aM*l     I'm  ' 

FWirai      .        .         . 

1M1S 

t,l99.iSS 

1,041 ,5J4 

24,161 

"'■'"l      "" 

Total  PmnoM*        . 

l,OM,07i 

iu,am.u3 

asi.«Ki,»40 

+  ll,««l,*)t       Its 

and  AdntBlaUnd  T*nitOTl«t. 

D  coiuuted  of  117,«S,lfi7'in>lM  ind  US.SU.SIS 
-  ,  .173,001  nalMudl10,8S8,^lf«ii>KlM. 

The  foUawini!  ladiui  Sbitai  are  in  political  Telationi  with  th«  Lndiui 


■BMMASMar 

Ana  IB 

Ifll 

Fapnlatlaii 

1001-1011 

KS.:    : 

EUjudOriusBtat«i 

B».b.r8tat«.      . 

CntnllHlta  AcHier 

TnTucon 

Uiwiia*  Tribal  anu 

m;4io 

28;w8 
•n'.an 

81,174 

n),s« 

s»;476  ■ 

S4fl,»2 
M 

«a 
1** 

ae 

41 

4,212, 7W 
10,MD4S2 

'ai,MC 

832.094 

« 

40 

■7* 

lU 

+      «l.TW 

;  « 

+       8!,20« 

+      K».l1i 
+     4U.«S3 

+  io«:m5 

+      2«j»4 

+  l.SWllS 
-      211,«>4 
+      <77.06« 

41 

«s 

IM 
•7» 

1S4 

Total  Btatw 

7»,S66 

70,M».BM 

B!,r5S,lM 

+  a,lBJ.7S» 

100 

Total  lodta . 

l,Mlt,«EB 

B19,1U,IH 

»H,W1,060  ]+»,70S,840 

'" 

Surtda. — Tbfi  eonnits  of  fire  or  itx  larger,  and  a  eonsidetable  unmber  of 
■TiuUer  leparato  Breaa.  Rnler,  H.H.  Sir  Sayaji  Sao  Gackwsr,  a.C.S.I., 
''C.I.E.,  Maharaja  of  Baroda.  Tliere  is  an  eifcntive  conncil  of  the 
prinapa]  officers  of  8t«t«.  and,  aince  1B08,  a  lepsUtlTe  conccil  of  IT 
■anW,  Kdneational  policy  is  pri^rensive,  and  education  i>  largely  trtt 
id  nmpulaory.  In  IflS  thart  were  9,04B  edncational  isatitotiona,  and 
^m  nholMi.  The  gross  receipts  fn  1917-lS  were  about  t,M,10,000 
npMi,  toi  the  dlsbananiwti  about  1,40,OG,OOO  rupees. 
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Central  India  Agency. -^This  inclndes  some  150  States.  The  bn 
of  the  population  are  Hindas.  The  Indian  Government  is  represented  by  « 
Agent  at  Indore,  and  under  him  is  the  Resident  at  Gwalior,  and  Politic 
Agents  for  Baghelkhand,  Bundelkhand,  Bhopal,  Southern  States 
Central  India,  and  Malwa.  The  territories  of  the  different  States  are  mm 
divided  and  intermingled,  and  their  political  relations  with  the  Indii 
Government  and  with  one  another  are  very  varied.  Most  of  the  mlii 
princes  and  chiefs  exercise  authority  thron^h  a  Diwan  or  Minist« 
Education  is  progressing,  but  varies  greatly  in  different  States.  The  annu 
revenue  of  the  wiiole  group  is  approximately  2,500,000Z. 

ffyderabad. — Ruler,  Lieutenant-General  H.E.H.  Sir  Usman  Ali  Kba 
G.C.S.I.,  G.B.E.,  Nizam  of  Hyderabad.  This  is  the  largest  and  mo 
populous  of  the  internal  States.  The  administration  is  carried  o] 
subject  to  the  order  of  H.E.H.  the  Nizam,  by  an  executive  council.  A  Legi 
lative  Council  was  established  in  1898,  and  consists  of  about  20  member 
The  British  Government  is  represented  by  a  Resident.  The  bulk  of  tl 
population  are  HindnS,  but  the  ruling  family  is  Muhammadan.  Eniopefl 
officers  and  experts  control  and  supervise  some  of  the  more  important  branchi 
of  administration.     Tke  annual  revenue  is  approximately  3,000,000Z. 

Kashmir, — This  State  occupies  most  of  the  northernmost  portion  i 
India,  and  is  administered  by  Lieutenant-General  H.H.  Maharaja  Sir  Piata 
Singh,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  G  B  E. ,  Maharaja  of  Jammud  and  Kashmir,  wit 
the  assistance  of  ministers,  the  Indian  Government  being  represented  by 
Resident.  The  revenue  in  1917-18  was  903,000/.,  and  the  expenditui 
859,0002.  The  bulk  of  the  population  are  Muhammadans,  though  tne  rulin 
family  is  Hindu. 

Mysore. — Ruler,  Colonel  H.H.  Maharaji  Sri  Sir  Krishnaraja  Wadiyi 
Bahadur,  G.C  S.I.,  G.  B.E..  Maharaja  of  Mysore.  The  administration  ; 
carried  on  under  him  by  the  Diwan  or  Prune  Minister,  assisted  by  tfi 
Councillors.  The  Indian  Government  is  represented  by  a  Resident.  The] 
is  a  Representative  As.sembly  dating  from  1881,  elected  by  the  leading  ryot 
merchants,  and  local  bodies.  It  meets  for  a  few  days  annually  for  discusaioi 
but  ha^  no  powers.  A  Legislative  Council  was  formed  in  1907  consisting  < 
from  13  to  18  members.  The  bulk  of  the  population  are  Hindus.  Th 
education  system  is  on  a  high  level.  Primary  education  was  made  free  i 
all  schools  in  1908.  The  revenue  in  1917-18  was  2,97,82,000  rupees,  an 
the  expenditure  2,76,70,000  rupees. 

North  West  Frontier  Province. — Only  about  one-third  of  this  ia  Britia 
territory,  lying  along  the  Punjab  border.  Between  this  and  the  Afgha 
frontier  is  the  tribal  territory.  The  British  Government  exercises  th 
minimum  of  interference.  The  region  is  divided  into  five  Political  Agencies 
Northern  Waziristan,  Southern  Waziristan,  the  Eurram,  the  Rhyber,  and  Dii 
Swat,  and  Chitral.  Only  in  the  last  can  anything  approaching  an  orsaniae 
State  be  said  to  exist.    Free  primary  education  was  introduced  in  April,  191S 

Itajputana  Agency, — Raiputana  includes  21  States  surrounding  th 
British  province  of  Ajmer-Merwara.  The  Indian  Government  is  represente 
hj  an  Agent  at  Abu,  and  under  him  are  three  Residentp  (for  Mewar,  Jaiptir,  sni 
W.  Raiputana),  and  three  Political  Agents  (for  E.  Rajputana,  S.  Rajputana 
Kotah  and  Jhalawar,  and  Haraoti  and  Tonk).  The  bulk  of  the  populatioi 
are  Hindus.  The  administration  varies  considerably  from  State  to  State,  bu 
generally  the  central  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  prince  or  ohiei 
who  is  usually  assisted  by  a  Council  or  by  a  Diwan  or  Kamdar.     Edacatioi 
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is  generallj  backward.       The  approximate  annual  revenue  of  the  whole  of 
the  States  is  abont  2,500,000/. 

(BalacfaiMtan  and  Sikkim  are  dealt  with  elsewhere.) 
The  following  are  further  details  concerning  some  of  the  larger  Indian 
States:— 


States 


Junmn  k  Kashmir . 

Rijpatina  States : 
Alwar 

Biuratpur  •         • 
Btkaner      •         • 

Bondi        .  • 

Dholpur 
Jiipv 

Jaisalmer  . 

Jodhpui  (Marwar) 

Kvaoli 

Kotah 

Tonk. 

Udtipar  (liewar) 

Central  India  States 
Bhopal 
Gwalior 
Indore 
Rewa 

Bombar  States 
Cutch 

Kolhapnr  (inclnd- 
inff  feudatory 
Jagiis) 
Khairpnr  (Sind) . 
Jima^h    . 
NaTansgar 
BhsTnagar 


Area  in 
square 
miles 


84,432 

128,987 
3,141 

1,982 
23,815 

2,220 

1,155 
15,579 

16,062 

34,963 

1,242 

5,684 

2,553 
12,766 

77,367 
6,902 

25,107 
9,469 

13,000 

63,864 
7,616* 


3,217 
6,050 
3,284 
8,791 
2,860 


Population 
1011 


3.158,126 

10,530,432 
791,688 

558,785 
700,988 

218,730 

263,188 
2,636,647 

88,811 

2,057,553 

146,587 

639,089 

803,181 
1,298,776 

9,356.980 
780,888 
3,093,082 
1,004,561 
1.514,843 

7,411,675 
513,429 


833,441 
223,788 
484,222 
349,400 
441,367 


Approximate 
Animal 
Revenue 
£ 


903,000 

2,539,000 
232,000 

210,000 
220,000 

46,000 

80,000 
583,000 

14,000 
440,000 

40,000 

224,000 

130,000 
176,000 

2,497,000 
200,000 
905,000 
420.000 
187,000 

2,900,000 
167,000 


382,000 
100,000 
190,000 
151,000 
287,000 


Ruling  Family 


Dogra  Rajput 
(Hindu) 

Namka  Bdjput 

(Hindu) 
JAt  ( Hindu) 
Rathor  R^put 

(Hindu) 
Ohauhan    (Hara) 

Rigpnt  (Hindu) 
Jdt  (Hindu) 
Kacbhwaha  Rajput 

(Hindu) 
JadonBhatiRijput 

(Hindu) 
Rathor   RAjput 

(Hindu) 
Jadon  Rijput 

(Hindu) 
Hara  Rdjput 

(Hindu) 
Pathan,  M, 
Sisodiya  R^put 
(Hindu) 

Afghdn,  M. 
McUirdtta  (Hindu) 

Ditto 
Bhagel  R&jput 
(Hindu) 

Jadeja  R4jput 
(Hindu) 

Eshatriya  (Hindu) 


JfcBMubammadaa, 
1  Bzelndiac  tte  Rona  of  Onteb. 
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ArAAln 

f 

Approximate 

States 

square 
miles 

10,084 

Population 
1911 

Annual 
Beyenue 

Ruling  7ami1y 

Madras  States 

4,811,841 

1,189,000 

Trayancore 

7,129 

3,428,975 

761,000 

Eshatriya  (Hindi 

Cochin 

1,361 

918,110 

254,000 

Ditto 

Banganapalle     . 

255 

39,344 

17,000 

Shiah,  M. 

Padukkottai      . 

1,178 

411,886 

101,000 

Kallar  (Hindu) 

Sandur 

161 

13,526 

6,000 

Maratha  (Hindu) 

Central  ProT.  States 

31,174 

2,117,002 

154,000 

Bastar 

18,062 

488,810 

24,000 

Eshatri,  Somvai 
shi  Chandel 
(Hindu) 

Bengal,  Bihar  and 

Oriisa,  and  As- 

1 

sam  States 

45,941 

5,226,954 

622,000 

_ 

Bengal  States 

Cooeh  Behar 

1,307 

592,952 

164,000 

Eshatriya 
(Brahmo) 

Tripnra 

4,086 

229,613 

112,000 

Kshatriya  (Hindu 

U.P.  States  : 

6,944 

1,178,972 

396,000 

, 

Rampur     . 
Tehri  (Garhw41) 

899 

531,217 

240,000 

Pathan(Shiah.  M. 

4,180 

300,819 

44,000 

K8hatri7m(Uinda 

Benares 

865 

346,936 

112,000 

Hindu 

Punjab  States : 

36,551 

4,212,794 

1,880,000 

.^ 

Pati&la 

5,412 

1,407,669 

488,000 

Sidhu  Jit  (Sikh) 

Bahiwalpur 

15,000 

780,641 

182,000 

Daudputra,  M. 
Sidhu  Jat  (Sikh) 

Jlnd  . 

1,259 

271,728 

87,000 

NAbha       . 

928 

248,887 

108,000 

Sidhu  Jdt  (Sikh) 

Eap6rthala 

630 

268,183 

167,000 

Ahluwalia  (Sikh] 

Mandi 

1,200 

181,110 

39,000 

Rdjput  (Hindu) 

Sirmor  (Nihan) . 

1,198 

188,520 

57,000 

RAjput    (do.) 

Chamba 

3,216 

136,878 

34,000 

Rajput  (Hindu) 

tf=Mabammada 

n. 

The  following  table,  in  millions,  applies  to  India,  British  territory  an 
Indian  States,  in  1911  :— 


Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

ToUl. 

Males   .... 
Females 

78-4 
52-5 

72-9 
73-7 

8-7 
26-4 

160-0 
152*6 

Total  Population  classified  by  age  and  civil  condition  .     .     812 '6 
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II.    PoPVLATIOir  AOOOBDnrO  TO  LAHCnTAOS,  ko. 

The  following  taUe  shows,  for  all  India  in  1911,  tha  ehief  lingoiBtie  fkmiUM  and 
sQb.fiuniIi6s  with  the  population  (in  mllliont)  aMlgned  kewto : — 


A.  Venubealara  of  IbcUa 
Aofltro-Asiaiie  fiamily- 
Mdn-K]iQt€r 


Tibeto-Chinese  fiunily- 
Tibato^BormBn   . 
SiimMo^Thineae 


DniTidian  flunily   . 

Indo-Eoropsan  family— 
Axyan 

Undassad  langnagei 
B.  Vernaoolan  of  other  Asiatie 

oonotriM  and  Africa 
G.  Boropean  languages    . 


WW 

282*82 
0-08 

0-22 
0*82 


The  following  are  the  languages  more  preralent  than  English,  with  the  population 
iji  1911  (in  milliona  and  two  decimals)  who  speak  them :— 


languages 

Pop. 

Langusges 

Pop.    1 

Languages 

HmdI. 

82-00    ; 

Burmese 

7-8» 

Karen . 

Bengali       . 

48-87     , 

Malayalam . 

679 

Shan  . 

Teluini 

28-54 

Western  PanJabI 

4-7$      ! 

Karukh  or  Orftoli 

Xaiitiu 

1      10-81 

SindhI 

8-6T 

MundSrI     . 

T&mil. 

18-13 

Eastern  Hindi   . 

2-42 

Tulu    . 

PoigiM 

1       15-88     . 

SantUi 

2  14      ' 

Khand  or  Kal    . 

R^uthini. 

!      14-07     1 

Pashto 

1-56      , 

Balooh 

Western  Hindi   . 

'       14-04 

Assamese    . 

1-58      ' 

H6      .       .        . 

Giqtriti      . 

'      10-68     1 

Gond  . 

1-58 

Bihari 

A^BH^QPO 

;      10-58 

Western  Pahftri . 

1-58      ' 

Arakanese  . 

Oriri  . 

10-16     1 

1                   < 

Kaithmfri    . 

1-18  ; 

Manipuri    . 

1 

Pop. 

1-07 
0*90 
0*80 
0*60 
0*56 
0*68 
0-50 
0-42 
0-40 
0-89 
0*81 


Tbc  Bnglish  language  comes  next  in  order  with  808,615. 


The  BritiMh-bom  population  was  in  1891  100,551,  in  1901  96,658,  in  1911 
ISlflf.  In  1911,  the  total  number  of  persons  not  bom  in  India,  including  the  French 
lad  Portogneso  possessions,  was  '650,502.  Of  these,  801,816  were  from  eountrles 
oesligiioiis  to  India ;  112,797,  other  countries  in  Asia ;  122,919,  the  United  Kingdom ; 
13,076,  Buropoan,  American,  or  Australasian  countries;  10,894  bom  in  Africa,  «o.,  or 
sties. 

III.  000UPATI0M8  or  THE  POPULATIOK. 

Distribniion  of  the  total  popalation  of  India  according  to  the  oocapations 
bjwMch  they  were  sapported  in  1911  :^- 


I^sture  and  agriculture 
FUhing  and  hunting 
Mines,  quarries,  suit,  ^ 
Isdostry   . 
Ineluding — 

Textiles 

Dress  and  toilet 

Wood  . 

Food  industries . 

Ceramics 

Building  indnstries 

Metals 

Cbemicala,  Ac.  . 

Hides,  skins,  Ac 
Transport  (Inelnding    postal, 
tdsgrapk,     and     talephoae 
■errieea) 


224,606 

1,865 

580 

85,823 

8.807 
7,751 
3.800 
3,712 
2,240 
2,062 
1,861 
1,242 
699 


6,029 


t 


Trade 

Including — 
Hotels,     caf^s,    Ae.,    and 
other  trade  in  foodatuffs 
Trade  in  textiles 
Banks,    exchange,  insur- 
aneOi  fte. 
Army  and  Navy 
Police         .       .       .        • 
Public  administration 
Professions  and  liberal  arts 
Including:  Religion   . 
Instruction 
Medicine . 
Domestic  serrice 
All  others  .... 

Total 


Thons. 


17,839 


10,198 

1,277 

1,220 

870 

1.729 

2,648 

5,825 

2.769 

674 

627 

4,599 

18,227 


818,470 
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IV.  Movement  of  the  Population. 

The  ratio  of  births  and  deaths  in  British  India  per  thousand  of  the  popu 
lation  under  registration  is  officially  recorded  as  follows : — 


Birth  rates  1 

Death  rates  i 

l>f*Av{nfi^ 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

Delhi 

47-92 

1 
45  8 

93-47 

42-0 

Bengal       ..... 

82 -9 

27-5 

38-1 

36-2 

United  Provs.  of  Agra  A  Oudh. 

39-89 

82-89 

82-87 

41-69 

Punjab 

39-6 

40-3 

80-96 

28-8 

Central  Province!  and  Berar . 

48-24 

84  81 

102-6 

48-24 

Burma 

83-01 

29-89 

89-59 

8109 

'  Assam 

84-98 

80-52 

461 

50-09 

Bihar  and  Orltsa 

87-5 

80*4 

1        56-7 

400 

Madras 

28-9 

25-5 

48  0 

27-2 

Bombay 

81-61 

27-9 

88-05 

82-58 

N.W.  Front.  Prov.    . 

80-6 

28-6 

70-8 

28-6 

CJoorg 

29-67 

26-85 

42-65 

85  86 

AJmer-Merwara 

26-85 
85-85 

80-04 

114-78 

1 

62-46 

88-67 

Total       . 

80-24 

86*87 

1  The  rates  for  the  two  years  are  calculated  on  the  1911  census  population. 

The  registered  deaths  in  1919  numbered  8,564,178,  of  which  choler 
accounted  for  578,426;  plague,  74,284:  ferers,  5,468,181;  dysentery  am 
diarrhosa,  291.643.  The  total  deaths  from  plague  in  all  India  (British  aD< 
native)  from  1896  to  the  end  of  1918  exceeded  10  millions,  averaging  near! 
half  a  million  per  year. 

The  number  of  coolie  emigrants  from  India  was  in  1915-16,  4,290 ;  ii 
1916-17,  6,339  ;  in  1917-18,  869.  The  bulk  went  to  Demerara,  Trinidad 
Jamaica,  Fiji,  and  Surinam.  The  emigration  of  unskilled  labour  has  beei 
prohibited,  and  it  has  been  decided  not  to  revive  indentured  emigration 
The  question  of  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  assisted  emigration  i 
under  consideration. 


V.  Peinoipal  Towns. 
The  urban  population  of  India  in  1911  was  as  follows  :• 


Towns  with 


Over  100,000 . 
50,000—100,000 
20,000—  60,000 
10,000—  20,000 
6,000—  10,000 
Under  5,000  . 

Total. 


No. 


30 
45 
181 
442 
848 
607 


2,158 


Population 


7,075,782 
8,010,281 
5,545,820 
6,163,964 
5,944,503 
2,007,888 

29,748,228 
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The  population  (1911)  of  the  principal  towns  of  India  was  as  follows  :-- 


Tovu  Population 

CalcatUi(with 


mborbg) 

Bombtj. 
Hadru  . 
Hjderibid 
Rangoon 
Lncbiow 
Delhi     . 
LahoTO   . 
ihrnedaUd 
Benares  . 
Bangalore^ 

^      . 
Cawnpore 

Poona  . 
Amritar 
Karachi  . 
Mandaltj 
Jaipor  . 
Pitna  . 
3!adm  . 
Bareffly  . 
Srjugir. 
iridunopolj 
Meenit  . 
Saiat     . 


1,222,318 
979,446 
518,660 
500.623 
293,316 
259,798 
282,837 
228.687 
216.777 
203,804 
189,485 
185,449 
178,667 
171,697 
158,856 
152,756 
151,903 
138,299 
137,098 
136,153 
134,130 
129,462 
126,344 
123,512 
116,227 
114,868 
108,651 


Towna 
Ndgpur  . 
Jubbnlpon 
Baroda   . 
Maltan  . 
Peshiwar 
Rawalpindi 
Ajmer     . 
Moraddbdd 
Anibala  . 
Calient    . 
Hyderabad 

(Bombay) 
Impbal    . 
Bhagalpur 
R&mpnr  . 
Sh&hjah&npnr 
Mysore    . 
Jhdnsi    . 
Jnllandnr 
Si^Ikot  . 
Aligarh  (EoU) 
Kumbakonam 
Triyandnun 
Sahiranpnr 
Darbhanga 
Hubli     . 
ShoUpnr 
Bhavnagar 


Popnlfttion 
101,415 
100,661 
99,345 
99,243 
97,935 
86,483 
86,222 
81,168 
80,131 
78,417 

75,962 
,  74,660 
74,349 
74,816 
71,778 
71,806 
70,208 
69,318 
64,869 
64,825 
64,647 
68,561 
62,850 
62,628 
61,440 
61,846 
60,694 


Towns 
Tanjore  . 
Negapatam 
Fanikhdbdd 
Jodhpur . 
Salem 
Muttra    . 
Moulmein 
Gorakhpur 
Cuddalore 
Bhopal    . 
Bikaner  . 
Fyz4bad 
Cocanada 
Shikapnr 
Conjeeveram 
Cnttack  . 
Ferozepore 
Bhatpaia. 
6ay4 
Kolhapnr 
Coimbatore 
Patiala    . 
Lashkar  . 
Jamnagar 
Alwar     . 
Bellary    . 
Mirzdpur 


Population 
60,341 
60,168 
69,647 
69,263 
69,162 
68,183 
67,682 
66,892 
66,574 
66,204 
55,826 
54,656 
54,110 
58,944 
53,864 
62,528 
50,886 
60,414 
49,921 
48,122 
47,007 
46,974 
46,962 
44,887 
41,806 
34,956 
82,882 


1  Includes  Howrali  $  excluding  it  the  figure  is  1,048,307. 

2  Ineludes  Ciyil  and  Military  Station  (100,884) 
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OftheGhriatJAna  the  following  are  the  chief  gub-diviaiona  (1911  censm): — 


^nomination 


Rofflia  CkthoHes 

PreibyteriaDs 
Baptisti      . 

Hetiiodiati    . 


Penons 


1,490,863 
492,752 
181,130 
337,228 
218,500 
171,844 


Denomination 


CongngationaliBi . 
Salvationist  . 
Other  Protestants . 
Syrian  (Romo-Syrlan)  . 
Syrian  (others) 
Armenians,  Greeks,  Ac. 


Persons 


136,266 

62,407 

45,894 

418,142 

316,162 

4,064 


Instruction. 

The  following  gtatiatica  are  those  of  the  census  of  1911 : — 


Hales 
Females 


Able  to  read  and 
write 


16,938,668 
1,600,763 


18,539,431 


Unable  to  read  and 
write 


148,480,620 
151,397,030 

294,877,650 


Totol 


160.419,288 
152,997,793 


313,417,0811 


I  This  number  falls  short  of  the  total  population  of  British  India  by  1,739,815  persons 
tnuaentodia  tracts  where  literacy  was  not  recorded. 

The  peiBons  with  a  knowledge  of  English  numbered  1  '7  millions. 

Educational  institutions  in  India  are  of  two  classes  : — (a)  those  in  which 
f 'i?^  of  study  conforms  to  the  standards  prescribed  by  the  Department 
01  Public  Instruction  or  by  the  Universities,  and  either  undergo  inspection 
K  li^^  ^P^rtment,  or  regularly  present  pupils  at  the  public  examinations 
am  bj  tie  Department  or  Universities.  These  institutions  are  called 
■Public,"  but  may  be  under  public  or  private  management,  (b)  Those  that 
^JJi^J^t  fulfil  these  conditions.  These  are  called  '*  Private."  As  regai*ds 
I;"jac  institutions,  the  system  of  education  operates,  in  general,  through 
,'  ^^*  Primary  Schools,  which  aim  at  teaching,  through  the  vernacular 
^acguwes^  reading,  writing,  and  other  elementary  knowledge ;  (ii)  the 
^e^ondaiy  Schools,  in  which  the  instruction  does  not  go  beyond  the  matricu- 
fm  or  school-leaving  certificate  standard.  The  schools  are  divided  into 
^}p^  or  vernacular,  and  also  into  high  and  middle  schools;  (iii)  the- 
-<}u^  the  students  in  which,  having  passed  matriculation,  are  reading 
•^r  a  degree.  The  colleges  are  affiliated  to  the  six  universities — Calcutta, 
J'^'iras,  Bombay,  the  Punjab,  Allahabad,  and  Patna.  New  universities 
^^e  been  established  at  Dacca,  Lucknow,  and  Rangoon.  There  is  also  the 
ttindu  University  at  Benares,  and  a  university  for  the  Mysore  State.  An 
fctbas  been  passed  in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  (September,  1920), 
f  ^^e  establishment  of  a  Muslim  University  at  Aligarh.  Some  statistics 
fliffgniversitiea  in  1919  are  given  in  the  following  table  :~ 


UaiTenity 


When 
founded 


1857 
1857 
1857 
1887 
1883 
1917 
1917 
1916 


Nnmber  of  Candidates  for  Examinations  in  1919  in 


Kf  asters  of 

Arts  and 

Science 


Bachelors 

•f  Arts  and 

Science 


Intermediate 

Examinations 

in  Arts  and 

Science 


Matriculation 


881 

8,842 

81(a) 

8, 459(a) 

45 

1,189 

145 

1,657 

113 

1,485 

23 

471 

30 

110 

15 

7,816 
3,794(a) 
1,856 
2,006(a) 
1,808 
1,041 
179 


15,830 

16(6) 
3,785 
3,094 
6,194 
8,276 
30 
rr.o 


(a)  No  ezaminationji  la  M.8c.  or  B.Sc.  or  I.So. 
V.  {b)  There  is  a  School  Final  Examination  also. 

*  'IE— UDdidates  l^om  Indian  States  and  Cejlon  are  not  inelndcd  in  the  above  tabic 
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There  are  in  addition,  various  institutions  of  a  special  character,  such 
as  technical  schools  teaching  arts  and  industries,  engineering,  &c.  ;  law 
schools ;  medical  schools  and  colleges  ;  and  training  colleges  and  normal 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

The  following  tahle  gives  the  number  of  institutions  and  scholars  in  1918-19 
in  British  India,  including  Ajmei-Merwara,  British  Bsduchistan,  and  Civil 
and  Military  Station  of  Bangalore : — 


Colleges     . 
Oenerftl  Education : 

Secondary 

Primary  . 
Special  sohools . 
Private  inatitntlons 


Total. 
Grand  Total 


Institntions  for 


Males 


193 

7,427 

129,808 

S,404 

38,169 


178,996 


Females 
16 

722 

20,468 

297 

1.848 


23,351 


197,347 


Scholars 


Males 


62,727 

1,103,284 

4,821,611 

110,667 

525,020 


6,623,149 


Females 


1,103 

108,890 

1,119,871 

10,661 

72,894 


1,313,428 


7,936,677 


The  "spcial"  schools  include  (1918-19)  703  training  schools  for  masters, 
with  17,600  scholars  ;  114  for  mistresses,  with  3,100  scholars  ;  8  schools  ol 
art,  with  1,400  scholars  ;  2  law  schools,  with  62  scholars  ;  27  medical  schools 
with  4,600  scholars;  17  engineering  and  surveying  schools,  with  l,Ood 
scholars ;  272  technical  and  industrial  schools,  with  13,500  scholars  ;  79 
commercial  schools,  with  4,400  scholars  ;  4  agricultural  schools  with  64 
scholars  ;  6  reformatory  schools  with  1,150  scholars  ;  and  2,469  other  schools 
with  74,400  scholars! 

The  following  tahle  shows  the  numher  of  institutions  and  scholars,  and 
expenditure  on  public  education,  in  the  several  provinces  in  1918-19 : — 


Pnblic  Institutions 

Private  Institutiojas 

SUpanditori 

Province 

on 

Education. 

Institutions 

Scholars 

Institutions 

Scholars 

Madras 

82,870 

1,688,087 

4,008 

109,864 

1,668,453 

BMBl)ay 

12,679 

797,406 

1,614 

86,697 

1,801,211 

Bengal 

49,288 

1,862.820 

2,478 

69,209 

1,850,609 

Uittted  ProTinoes 

14,002 

848,049 

8,«e7 

76,68^ 

1,»«,WS 

Pui^ab 

6,767 

481,628 

2.198 

46,672 

826.812 

Burxua 

9,288 

377,191 

17,862 

195,717 

514,036 

Bihar  and  Orissa 

26,762 

789,096 

1,961 

38,044 

693.430 

Central  Provinces  and 

• 

• 

Berar 

4,751 

847,747 

68 

1,996 

391,859 

Assam 

4,680 

216,448 

270 

9,267 

178.877 

North-west  Frontier 

Province . 

726 

42,637 

336 

5,723 

64,851 

COQXB. 

Delhi  ,        .       .        . 

106 

8,088 

9 

166 

7,748 

170 

12,364 

71 

2,994 

57,828 

AJmer-Merwara  . 

174 

8,867 

99 

3,634 

S8,78& 

British  Baluchistan   . 

73 

3,626 

175 

2,499 

11,044 

Bangalore  . 

110 

11,178 

6 

102 

33,987 

Total    .       .       . 

162,330 

7,888,663 

35,017 

697,914 

8,657,538 

The  following  wa«  the  educational  ezpenditoie  for  "public "  institiitiox 


jusncf  ma  CBuis 


m 


in  carUiA  yeus,  mare  thaa  half  Uoi^  foes  and  promoial  reaomtses,  the 
rest  from  local  rates,  mamcipal  fandfi,  endowments,  ko,  : — 


191S.14 


1914-15 


1915-16 


1916-17 


1917-18 


1019-19 


I 


£  f  i&  £■£'£'£ 

6,696,585    •   7,296,291       7,407,968   ■   7,525,638   I   7,880,609   !  8,657,538 


A  system  of  State  Seholarships  exists  hy  which  it  is  possible  for  a  boy 
0  pass  from  the  village  school  to  the  University.  There  are  also  State 
T-chnical  Scholarships :  and  Indian  Govenunent  Scholarships  (two  every  year) 

0  Indian  graduates  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  studies  at  a  British 
rniversity. 

Xotwithstauding  the  recent  great  progress  of  education,  the  proportion 
able  to  read  and  write  is  still  very  axualL 

During  1918  the  following  newspapers  and  periodicals  were  published: 
ia  Madras,  254  ;  Bombay,  140  ;  Bengal,  353  ;  ITuited  Provinces, 
;59 ;  Punjab,  264  ;  Burma,  35  ;  Bihar  and  Orissa,  59  ;  Central  Provincea  ami 
Bcrar,  29  ;  Delhi,  2&  They  were  published  in  the  following  languages  or 
^liaiects:  English,  Bengali,  Hindi,  Uriya,  Kanarese,  Sindhi,  Sanskrit,  Burmese, 
Chineie  Urdu,  Persian,  Gajrathi,  Marathi,  Karen,  Pwo- Karen,  Sagau-Kareii, 
Tamil,  Tel^pi,  Halayalam,  Arabic,  Hindustani,  Khasi,  Lusliai,  Ajmer, 
Menrsra,  sn4  GurmokhL  (The  figures  include  bilin<;ual  and  polylingual 
publications. ) 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  Presidencies  of  Madras^  Bombay,  and  Bengal,  and  also  the  United 
ProTinces  of  Agra  and  Ondh,  the  province  of  Bij^ar  and  Orissa,  and  the 
Tirorinces  of  the  Punjab  and  Delhi,  have  each  a  supreme  high  court,  with 
12.  8,  15,  9,  3,  7  and  8  judges,  respectively,  in  1920.  There  is  appeal  to 
the  Privy  Council  in  England.  The  Central  Provinces  and  Berar, 
CjTidh,  North- West  Frontier  Province,  Coorg,  Sind,  Upper  Burma,  and 
Chota  Nagpur  have  judicial  commissioners.  Lower  Burma  has  a  chief  court 
^Ith  five  judges  (in  1920).  For  Assam  the  high  court  of  Calcutta  is  the 
highest  judicial  authority.  Below  these  courts  are,  for  criminal  cases,  Courts 
i  Session,  and  below  these,  Courts  of  Magistrates  (first,  second,  and  thin  I 
-aas).  The  inferior  civil  courts  are  determined  by  special  acts  or  regulations 
III  each  province.     The  most  extensive  system  consists  of  the  sessions  judge 

1  ting  as  a  *  District  Judge ';  subordinate  judges  ;  and  below  them  *  Munsifs'. 
There  are  also  numerous  special  courts  to  try  small  causes.  Side  by  side  witli 
'U  civil  courts  there  are  revenue  courts,  presided  over  by  ollicers  charged 
"^^'th  the  duty  of  settling  and  collecting  the  land  revenue. 

The  number  of  officers  exercising  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  on 
i^cmber  31,  1918,  was  as  follows  : — 


Conrts 


PTQTUlcial 

Dutriet 
Subordinate 

TvUl 


Civil 


90 

741 

1,570 


2,407 


Criminal 

20O 

8H0 

7,460 


8,540 


Total 


i        1,621 
9,030 


10,947 


K  2 
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Nearly  all  the  ciyil  judges,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  magistrate! 
in  the  courts  of  original  jurisdiction  are  natlyes  of  India ;  in  Benga! 
Madras,  and  Bombay  the  proportion  of  natives  in  the  appellate  court  i 
considerable. 

The  following  table  gives  certain  details  of  criminal  cases  (i 
thousands) : — 


Penoni 

1018 

1914            1915 

1916 

I9ir 

1918 

Under  trial 
Convicted  . 
Of  whom,  fined  . 
,,  imprisoned. 

2,141 
988 

768 
165 

2,120        2,086 
993           997 
767           760 

172           181 

1 

2,098 

1,009 

790 

173 

2,038 
987 
771 
161 

1,930 
919 
714 
164 

The  civil  police  in  1918  were  203,359  in  strength. 

Number  of  prisoners  in  gaol  at  the  end  of  the  years  quoted  : — 


Prisoners 

1914 

1915 

1916 

118,068 
2,660 

1917 

1918 

1910 

Male  . 
Female 

109,408 
2,607 

119,494 
2,793 

112,865 
2,745 

119,410 
2,748 

117,57 
2,561 

Total     . 

112,015 

122,287 

116,728 

116,610 

122,168 

120,131 

The  number  of  civil  suits  instituted  in  1918  was  2,160,415. 

Finance. 

(Bs.  16  =£1). 


Tears 

ended 

March 

31 


1014 
1016 
1017 
1018 
1910 
1020 


Revenue 


In  India 


Imperlalil  i^Jf^l  1 


£1,000 
53,861 
52,686 
64,810 
77.088 
83,700 
86,867 


£1,000 
30,080 
81,074 
32,808 
33,525 
36,320 
39,520 


In 
England 


£1,000 

857 

705 

877 

2,049 

8,220 

0,108 


Total 


£1,000 

86,207 

84,414 

08,050 

112.662 

128,258 

185,570 


Expenditure  charged  to  ReTenne 


In  India 


Imperiair^Pj^^ji 


1       In 
I  Bngland 


£1,000 
81,594 
84,419 
87.068 
44,985 
67,129 
78,557 


£1,000 
80,989 
81,074 
82,868 
33,525 
36,820 
89,520 


£1,000 
20,312 
20,109 
81,146 
26,065 
23,620 
27.667 


Tota] 


£i,oa 

82,892 
85,60j 
90,67ii 

104,571 
127,07i 
145,64'< 


1  The  revenue  retained  by  the  Government  in  India  for  its  own  purposes  and 
meeting  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  England  is  deseiibed 
'  Imperial,'  while  that  assigned  to  the  local  Governments  is  '  Provincial.'  The  expi 
diture  is  similarly  classified.  The  '  Imperial '  revenue  is  at  present  mainly  derii 
from  land  revenue,  0]num,  salt,  stamps,  excise,  customs,  income-tax,  tribul 
post  office  and  telegraphs,  railways,  irrigation,  mint,  military  services,  &c.  The  *  F 
vincial'  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  land  revenue,  stamps,  excise,  income-t 
forests,  registration,  irrigation,  dvil  departments,  Ac. 
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Sinee  lfOI-01  ti»  bodgefc  estimstes  bmTo  been  prepared  on  the  basis  of 
ao  exefaagi  nte  of  Is.  4d.  for  the  rupee. 

The  Mk/wimg  tabic  shows  the  items  of  rerenae  and  expenditure  for  1919-20 
(rerisBd  tJliBaxe)siid  1920-21  (budget  estimate)  :— 


Szpeaditare 


HctdiofBefme     19U-S0 


OptlQQ 

wt  .     . 

Bxriac 
PiQTindil 

Coataaa 
Income  tix 

Forots     . 


TiiboU 
lotaRit 
Posts  ud  Me- 

gnphi 

Mint. 

CiTii  depart- 

oests    . 
Xbeellaaeooa 

Beeeipti 

Otlw     public 

work!    .       . 
Xgituyreeeipto 


2,190,8U0 

S,7»4,000 

7,213,100 

12,750,300 

36,100 

14,919,500 

15,771,000 

3,<6O,8O0 

723,800 

626,000 

4,380,100 

5.996,800 
1,669,700 

2,157,400 
1,862,800 

21,377,300 
5,843,600 

363,500 
7,141,<M)0 


ToUlwTeBM    .  j  135,570,000 


1930-1921 


23,797,800 

2,942,000 

4,488,400 

7,507,500 

13,674,000 

37,400 

17,009,700 

11,390,400 

3,770,900 

745,200 

616,300 

4,051,600 

6,184,200 
679,500 

2,079,500 
6,276,800 

21,606,700 
5,945,200 

371,800 
1,519,500 


134,825,900 


Heeds  of 
Sspanditure 


I 


Refttnds, 

comprass-       . 

tions,  Ac.        J 
I  Charges  of  col- 1 

lection     .       j 
Interest 
Posts  and  Tele- \ 

gnipbs  ./ 

Mint  . 

Ciril  salaries,  Ac 
Miseel.  CiTU 

charges 
Famine  relief 

and  insor- 

anee 
Railways :  Inter-\ 

est  and  miseel- 1 

laneons  ch'ge«/ 
Irrigation  . 
Other      public 

works. 
Military  senrices 


} 


Total 


/ 


Add-AUotmentM^ 
to    Provincial 
Ovts.  nnspent 

Dednet— Portion « 
of  ProTin.  IBz- 
penditore  de- 
frayed ftx^m 
Provincial  bal- 
ances 


Total  ezpenditare\ 
charged  against) 
revenue    -       J 


1919-90 


£ 
2,705,600 

9,457,200 

8,934,200 

4,725,300 

356,200 
25,845,000 

6,498,100 
1,248,100 

14,590,S00 

4,281,200 

6,909,000 

60,091,600 


r05,000 


145,644,100 


1920-21 


2,346,000 

11,344,100 

8,192,500 

6,073,500 

258,200 
28,29.'>,000 

8,614,709 
1,000,000 

15,284,100 

4,390,400 

9,104,100 

41,519,500 


145,591,800    I  186,422,100 


757,300 


4,111,000 


132,311,100 


In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  an  estimated  capital  expenditure  on  State  railways 
'^  iirigition  works  in  1919-20  of  9,336,0001. ,  end  333,8002.  initial  expenditure  on  the  new 
capital  at  Delhi.  The  estimated  amonnU  Id  1920^21  are  13,852,1001.  and  7S5,800{.  respec- 
^^^J.  There  was  also  a  capital  charge  of  100.000,000<.  in  1917-18,  representing  India's 
^tntaai  eontribution  to  the  war,  which  was  met  partly  by  making  over  to  the  British 
<^jenuDent  the  proceeds  of  the  Indian  war  loans  raised  in  1917  and  1918,  and  partly  by 
Ukiag  oyer  a  portion  of  the  British  Government's  war  debt 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  from  the  most  important  sources  of  revenue  in 
'"eceat  jean. 
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Teat*  todMl 
Murch  81 


1913-14 
1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-r2ie 


£1,000 

21,892 

22,031 

22,041 

21,607 

21.090 

22.091 

23,798 


£1,000 
1,625 
1,914 
3,160 
»,07» 
3,289 
2,991 
2,942 


Salt  2 

Stamps 
£1,000 

Excise  S 

Oxw- 
toms^l 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000| 

8,445 

5,318 

8,894      7,658 

3,648 

5,434 

8,632   15,874 

4,82612 

5,777 

9,216 

8,659  ! 

5,499 

5,728 

10.162 

11,036' 

4,278 

6,019 

11,658 

12,121 

3,764 

7,223 

12,752 

14,920 

4,488  i     7,508   '  13,674 

17,010 

|£1,000 
1,950 
2,090 
8,773 
6,808*1 
7,758  I 
15,7715", 
11,89071 


Railways 

(net 
rcciBipts) 


£1,000 

17.626 

17,977 

21,314 

24.048 

24,856 

21,377 

21, POO 


Irrigatioi 


£1,000 
4,713 
4,779 
6,156 
5,064 
5,847 
5,^4 
5.945 1 


1  Exdaslve  of  Portion  of  Land  Revenue  due  to  Irrigation. 

2  The  salt  duty  was  raised  from  March  1,  1916. 

3  The  Excise  revenue  is  derived  from  intoxicating  liquon  ,  hemp  drugs,  and  ppium  cq 
Burned  in  the  country.  The  bulk  of  the  revenue  comes  fror  i  spirits.  This  excise  systei 
and  rates  of  duty  vary  from  province  to  province.  The  receipts  in  the  period  shown  h«l 
been  adversely  affected  by  war  conditions. 

4  Liquoirs,  petroleum,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton  manufactures,  metals,  manufactured  ^rtic^j 
are  the  chief  items  from  which  the  customs  revenue  is  derived.  The  diities  un  most  artic] 
except  cotton  goods  were  raised  on  March  I,  1916,  and  the  duty  on  imported  cotton  goods 
1917.  Further  increases  iii  duties  were  proposed  in  March,  1921.  The  import  of  siljj 
ballion  and  coin  except  under  licence  was  probibited  in  July,  1917,  but  the  prohibitii 
was  withdrawn  ^liring  1920-21.  Under  this  head  are  also  included  the  proceeds  of  expc 
duties  on  rice,  on  Jute  (imposed  in  1916  and  raised  in  1917),  on  tea  (imposed  in  1916),  al 
bh  hides  (imposed  in  1919);  and  of  excise  duties  on  cotton  manufactures,  and  on  mot 
spirit  (imposed  in  1917). 

5  Includes  ^the  proceeds  of  a  super-tax  imposed  in  1917. 

<  Estimates. 

7  Includes  the  proceeds  of  an  excess  profits  duty  imposed  in  April,  1919. 

JjinA  lUifeniu. — The  most  important  source  of  public  income  is  the  Ian 
Jhe  }and  revenue  is  levied  according  to  an  assessment  on  estates  or  holding 
In  the  greater  part  of  Bengal,  and   Bihar  and  Orissa,  about  one-fourth 
Madras,  and  some  districts  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  tl 
assessment  was  fixed  permanently  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  ;  while  it 
fixed  periodically  at  intervals  of  from  twelve  to  thirty  years  over  the  rest 
India.     In  the  permanently  settled  tracts  the  land  revenue  falls  at  a  rate 
13as.  lOp.  per  acre  of  cultivated  land.     In  the  temporarily  settled  trad 
excluding  areas  under  partial  assessment  or  free  from  assessment,  the  lai 
revenue  averages  Rl  13as.  4p.  per  acre  of  cultivated  land,  and  in  the  case 
privately  owned  lands,  represents  something  less  than  one-half  of  the  actt 
or  estimated  rental.     For  details  as  to  the  nature  of  the  different  tenui 
of  land  that  prevail  in  India  see  the  Year-Book  for  1886,  p.  799.     See  ft; 
under  Aorioultdre. 

The  land  revenue  was  estimated  to  bo  contributed  in  1919-20  as  follows  : 


Administrations  Rs. 

Bnrma 9,79,47,< 


Bihar  and  Orissa 

Central  Provinces  and  Berar 

Assam      .... 


Total 


1,62,03,^ 
.     2,19,03,1 
89,74,' 

88,13,61.1 
(22,090,SO 


Administrations  Rs. 

India,  General        .       .  19,19,000 

N.W.  Frontier  Province         .  20,70,000 

Madras 6.06,53,000 

Bombay 6,H4,37,000 

Bengal 3,95,60,000 

United  Provinces  of  Agra  and 

Oudh          ....  6,60.56,000 

Punjab 2,96,89,000 

Opium» — In  British  territory  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  for  the  product  i 
of  opium  is  practically  confined  to  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  mannfacti 
of  bpiUm  from  this  region  is  a  State  monopoly.  The  bulk  of  the  opit 
exported  is  supplied  direct  to  the  Governmeuts  of  consuming  countries  in  1 
Far  East,  while  a  certain  quantity  is  also  sold  by  auction  in  Calcutta 
monthly  sales.  Opium  is  also  grown  in  many  of  the  Native  States  of  lUjputa 
and  Central  India,  which  have  agreed  to  conform  to  the  British  system. 
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Army  &BpendUure. — ^The  expenditure  in  recent  yean  is  given  as  follows:- 


Teir  ended  Mtreh  81 


Tear  ended  March  Bl 


^                   ' 

£ 

ISIA 

19,789,230 

1918 

26,093.904 

1915 

20,836.559 

1919                           , 

42.807,203 

1916 

21,893,200 

1920  (Bstlmate) 

55,488.300 

1917 

24,260,008 

1921  (Satimate) 

87.580,400 

Debt. — ^The  debt  of  ^itish  India,  bearing  and  not  bearing  interest,  was 
464,877,1382.  at  March  81,  1920,  comprising  272,241,6822.  in  India,  and 
192,635,5562.  in  England. 

Out  of  India's  contribution  of  100,000,0002.  to  the  cost  of  the  war, 
77,274,0002.  representing  the  proceeds  of  the  Indian  War  Loans  raised  in 
1917  and  1918  have  been  paid  to  the  British  Government. 

Finanu  of  Separate  Qovemmentgy  atid  Local  Finanu, — The  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  each  Government  in  1918-19  were  as  follows  : — 


ReTenoe 


Iiidia(G«a«ral)  .... 

2(a1b-Weat  Frontier  Province 

Madne 

Boffltaaj 

Bmpa 

Uaited  PtoTimees  of  Agra  and  Oudh 
Pnigab      .        .         .... 

Bonna       .         .         .... 

Khar  md  OriaM        .... 

Central  Provinoea     .... 


lab^and 
Total 


Rs. 

62,40,57,607 

66,26,856 

19,22,69,781 

26,75,07,364 

25,62,84,107 

12,18,62,662 

10,11,73,480 

11,90,64,849 

4,77,09,200 

4,44,70,472 

2,09,65,442 

8,84,34,940 


£xpenditare 

Re. 

88,18,55,702 
1.55,04,866 
9,96,43,158 

12,81, 08,(>84 
8,54,(54,767 

10,23,60.146 
7,12,90,89S 
7,04.4S.279 
3,95,89,063 
8,85.01,092 
1,89,68,714 

85,44,42,425 


1,88,88,66.210 
(122,591, 0812.) 


1,90.61,72,296 
(127,078,158*.) 


The  above  excludes  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  municipalities  and  of 
"iistriet  and  local  boards.  The  income  of  tne  former  is  derived  mainly  from 
ntes,  octroi,  taxes  on  houses,  lande,  vehicles  and  animals,  tolls,  and  assessed 
taxes;  and  of  the  latter  from  leases  on  )and.  The  revenue  for  1918-19  of 
all  municipalities  which  bank  with  Government  treasuries  was  7,082,9892. 
The  expenditure  was  6,658,4082.  The  revetine  of  district  and  local  boards 
vas 5, 161,8282.,  and  the  expenditure  5,524,5842.  The  following  table  shows  the 
aaoimts  for  the  chief  administrations  in  1918-19  (in  thousands  of  rupees) : — 


Revenne 

liXpenditiire 

— 

Munlci- 

District 

Mnnici- 

Dietrict 

palitiee 
1,21,07 

Boards 
2,39,28 

paUtiee 
1,24,48 

BcMu-ds 

Hadiaa 

2.04,81 

Bomtej  . 

a.98,76 

1,06,99 

8,09,99 

1        1,06,27 

Beasal    . 

2,06,58 

1,09,14 

1,88,78 

1,05,89 

United  ProriBoaa   . 

1,19.01 

l,3ii,78 

1,04,61 

1,17,80 

Pugab    . 

84,55      • 

94,91 

70,85 

81,43 

Bonaa    . 

.  1       1,«1,46 

69,88 

82.89 

'           58,65 

BaarandOTJaai     . 

ia,60 

86,25 

88,17 

!          77,70 

Central  Frorfneea , 

.        .            44.55      . 

61,18 

40,71 

46,40 

imm 1           <,18 

21,77 

5,95 

20,43    . 
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Defenee. 

The  militaiy  forces  in  India  consist  normally  of  the  British  Regular 
forces,  the  Native  Army,  the  Volunteers,  and  the  Imperial  Senrice  troops. 
They  are  administered  by  the  headquarters  staff  and  the  Army  department, 
both  under  the  supreme  control  of  the  Commander>in-Chief,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Viceroy's  Council.  The  headquarters  staff  comprises  the  division  of 
the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  the  Adjutant  General's  division,  the  Quarter- 
Master-General's  division,  the  medical  division,  the  ordnance  division,  and 
the  military  works  division.  The  Army  department  deals  with  supply  and 
finance.  For  purposes  of  inspection  and  training  the  forces  are  organised 
into  a  Northern  army  and  a  Southern  army,  each  army  containing  a  number 
of  divisions  and  independent  brigades,  whose  commanders  deal  with  head- 
quarters direct  on  most  questions  of  administration.  At  the  end  of  1920' 
this  organisation  was  in  process  of  change,  the  intention  being  to  form  four 
commands,  in  place  of  two.  In  September,  1920,  the  report  of  the  Esher 
Committee  on  the  organisation  of  the  Indian  Army  was  issued.  Its  chief 
recommendations  are  that  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  should  be 
the  sole  responsible  military  adviser  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India  acting  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India ;  that  a  Military  Council,  analogous  to  the  Army  Council, 
should  be  formed  to  assist  the  Commander-in  Chief,  India  ;  that  there  should 
be  facilities  for  interchange  between  officers  of  the  Indian  and  British  armies. 
There  are  also  important  recommendations  aiming  at  improving  the  con" 
ditions  of  all  ranks,  British  and  Indian,  serving  in  India.  In  December ^ 
1920,  General  Sir  Charles  Monro  was  succeeded  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
India,  by  General  Lord  Rawlinson. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  the  strength  of  the  Army  in  India,  exclusive  oi 
the  volunteers  and  the  Imperial  Service  troops,  but  inclusive  of  reservists  ol 
the  native  army,  was  :  British  troops  76,953,  native  troops  239,561.  The 
total  number  of  native  troops  recruited  during  the  war,  up  to  the  date  of  thd 
armistice  (November  11,  1918),  was  1,161,789.  In  1917  the  Defence  Fore* 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  by  it  compulsory  service 
was  applied  to  Europeans  and  British  subjects  between  the  ages  of  16  and  50, 
and  the  Volunteers,  who  consisted  of  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  were  mergec 
into  the  new  Defence  Force.  In  September,  1918,  it  was  rendered  liable  t< 
service  overseas.  It  then  numbered  50,000.  The  total  number  ol 
British  and  Native  troops  sent  from  India  overseas  to  France,  £as1 
Africa,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Gallipoli,  Salonica,  Aden  and  the  Persiai 
Gulf  up  to  the  date  of  the  armistice  was  1,215,838.  The  approximate 
number  of  casualties  amongst  Indian  ranks  was  115,000. 

In  September,  1920,  the  Defence  Force  Act  was  repealed,  and  t\u 
Auxiliary  Forces  Act  and  Indian  Territorial  Force  Act  became  law.  Undc! 
these  Acts  voluntary  registration  was  substituted  for  compulsory  regiatra 
tion.  Preliminary  training  for  infantry  to  be  82  days,  and  40  days  for  tbi 
other  arms.  An  Auxiliary  Officers'  Corps  is  formed  of  those  who  served  ii 
the  Great  War.  The  Indian  Territorial  Force  is  designed  to  form  a  secoiK 
line  to  the  Regular  Army  in  India  ;  it  is  not  liable  to  service  overseas,  au< 
is  to  have  its  own  staff. 

The  Imperial  Service  troops  are  raised  and  maintained  by  Native  States 
and  are  tramed  under  the  supervision  of  British  officers.  During  the  wa 
great  assistance  in  raii»ing  troops  was  afforded  by  the  Indian  Princes,  man; 
of  whom  themselves  served  overseas.  The  Imperial  Service  troops  wer 
largely  augmented,  the  Nepaul  Durbar  in  particular  supplied  200, 00< 
recruits  for  the  Indian  Army,  20  battalions  of  infantry,  and  maintained  i 
reserve  of  20,000  men  in  training, 
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At  the  end  of  1920  the  reorganisation  of  the  British  garrison  of  India 
was  completed,  the  establishment  being  75,896  men,  but  the  demobilisation 
•)f  the  Indian  Army  generally  had  been  retarded  both  by  trouble  on  the 
north-west  frontier  and  by  the  delay  in  settling  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Turkey.  Throughout  1920  operations  continued  on  the  north-west  frontier, 
mainly  against  the  Waziris  and  the  Mahsiids.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  liow- 
erer,  the  prospect  that  order  would  be  at  length  restored  in  this  disturbed 
district  was  good.  Daring  the  summer  of  1920  it  became  necessary  to 
'iispatch  from  India  to  Mesopotamia  reinforcements  equivalent  to  two  Indian 
'iirisioDfi,  and  at  the  end  of  1920  there  were  approximately  130,000  Indian 
trriops  serving  ontside  India,  mainly  in  the  occupied  areas  of  Turkey. 

la  accordance  with  the  reform  of  the  constitution  of  the  government  of 
India,  a  nomber  of  substantive  commissions  in  the  Indian  army  are  now 
i^nted  to  Indian  oflScers  who  have  done  distinguished  service  anring  the 
war,  while  honorary  commissions  are  also  given  to  Indian  officers,  who, 
though  they  have  rendered  distinguished  service,  are  not  eligible  for 
>ahsTaQtive  commissions  through  age  or  lack  of  education.  Forty  Indian 
jeiiilemen  are  now  nominated  annually  to  the  Royal  Military  College, 
^jodhorst,  to  enable  them  to  qualify  for  commissions  in  the  Indian  army, 
while  44  candidates  are  appointed  to  the  training  college  at  Indore,  where 
they  are  able  to  qualify  for  temporary  commissions. 

AgriciUtiire  and  Industry. 

AgrieuUure,  Land  Temire,  <kc.-  The  chief  industry  of  India  has  always 
been  agricnltnre.  The  total  number  of  the  population  supported  by  agri- 
enltore,  including  forestry  and  raising  of  livestock,  was,  according  to  the 
census  of  1911,  nearly  225  millions  (178  millions  in  British  India  and  47 
millions  in  the  Kative  States)  out  of  a  total  population  of  313  millions 
244  millions  in  British  India  and  69  millions  in  the  Native  States).  In  every 
pronnoe  of  India  there  is  a  Department  of  Land  Records  and  a  Department 
•»f  Agriculture.  There  are  staffs  of  experts  in  the  provinces  and  there  is  an 
Imperial  staff  of  experts  with  a  fully  equipped  central  station,  Research 
Institute  and  College  for  post  graduate  training  of  those  who  have 
•completed  the  Agricultural  Course  in  provincial  colleges.  There  is  also 
i.  Civil  Veterinary  Department  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  cattle  diseases 
wdfor  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  kc.  There  is  an 
Imperial  Laboratory  for  research  and  the  preparation  of  sera  and  antitoxins. 

In  provinces  where  the  zaminddri  tenure  prevails  (i.«.,  where  single  pro- 
prietors or  proprietary  brotherhoods  possess  large  estates  of  several  hundreds 
or  thousand  of  acres),  the  State  land  revenue  is  assessed  at  an  aliquot  part 
visually  about  one  half)  of  the  ascertained  or  assumed  rental.  The  revenue 
^  payable  on  each  estate  as  a  whole,  the  assessment  remaining  unchanged 
^or  the  period  of  settlement.  In  the  greater  part  of  Bengal,  and  Bihar  and 
OrUsa,  and  in  parts  of  the  United  Provinces  and  Madras  the  settlement 
.«  a  permanent  one  and  not  liable  to  revision.  In  provinces  where  the 
"^liyattpdri  (or  ryoi/wari)  tenure  prevails  (i.e.,  where  each  petty  proprietor 
liolds  directly  from  the  State,  as  a  rule  cultivates  his  own  land,  and  has  no 
landlord  between  himself  and  the  Government),  the  revenue  is  separately 
^sessed  on  each  petty  holding,  and  land  revenue  becomes  payable  at  once 
or  after  a  diort  term  of  grace  in  the  case  of  uncleared  lands)  on  all  exten- 
i^ou  of  cnltiration.  The  raiyoitwdri  proprietor  may  throw  up  his  holding, 
'>r  iny  portion  of  it,  at  the  beginning  of  any  year  after  reasonable  notice, 
vbereas  the  zaminddr  or  large  proprietor  engages  to  pay  the  revenue  assessed 
«pon  him  throughout  the  term  of  the  settlement. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  land  surveyed  under  the  two  tjrpes  oi 
tenure,  and  the  mnd  revenue  assessed  in  191S~ld  : — 


Plfoyince 

Zamind&rl  and  Village 
GommnnitieB 

Raiyatwiri,  fte. 

Area 

Population 

Revenue 

Area 

Population 

Revenue 

Surveyed. 

of Surveyed 

Surveyed. 

of  Surveyed 

Acres 
50,454,866 

Area 

1,967,046 

Acres 

Area 

IBengid 

44,588,115 

.  II 

:&[a<lr»8 

29»586,469 

11,979.839 

555,989 

61,461,888 

29,426,066 

3,981,135 

iBombay     . 

8,010,2!79 

(a) 

(a) 

44,732,430 

16,133,597 

2,190,128 

:Bind  . 

— 

M^M 

30,098,070 

3,518,485 

678, 04  S 

Agra  ... 

52,996,987 

34,618,795 

3,298,016 

— • 

— 

•~> 

Ovuih  , 

Biliar  and  Orisna 

15,806,750 

12,558,004 

1,187,493  I 

— 

,mm 

— 

52,802,785 

84,490,038 

1,087,138 

^ 

—m 

_ 

Panjab 

56,351,813 

19,564,295 

3,049,848 

— 



Upper  Burma    . 

— 

— 

— 

54,990,976 

4,112,894 

1,088, 4  0-J 

Lower  Burma    , 

«-^ 

— 

— 

55,206,000 

6,471,277 

2,235,011 

Central  Provinces 

40,452,283 

10,872,772 

781,175  ; 

12,140,2471 

(b) 

(b) 

Berdr 

1         — 

— 

1 

11,374,6512 

3,067,153 

654,96^ 

Assam 

5,592,678 

^•'>^ 

77,458 

25,712,901 

6,718,635 

483, 84  J 

N.-W.  Frott.Prov. 

8,487,801 

2,255,073 

170,320  ! 

— 

» 

— 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

1,770,921 

501,395 

24,363 

— 

— 

— 

Dellii  . 

;       868,758 

412,821 

•26,102. 

— 

— 

-^ 

Cooi'g 

— 

— 

— 

1,012,260 

174,976 

25,3,-> 

Pargand  Manpor 

1          — 

— 

—         1 

81,846 

6,609 

1,05J 

(a)  Included  under  Raiyatwari,  Ac.         (b)  Included  under  Zamlnd^ri. 
1  Includes  10,240,417  acres  of  Oovernment  Forest. 
9  Includes  2,136,209  acres  of  Qovemment  Forest. 

« 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  acreage  under  the  chief  crops 
the  production  in  three  years ; — 


an 


Kame  of  crops 


nice  •        •        . 
Wheat  1    . 

Cotton  1  . 

Linseed,  pure  . 

M       mixed 

Rape  A  mustard 

pure 

„     mixed 

Beaamum,  pure 

„     mixed 

Groundnut 

Jute  3       . 

Indigo 

Sugarcane 

Tea  . 


1917-18 


Area  Sown 


Acres 
80,342,000 
33,487,000 

25,299,000 

8,102,000 
695,000 

4,311,000 
2,815,000 
3,429,000 
850,000 
1,936,000 

2,736,000 
710,200 

2,809,000 
667,100 


Yield 


1918-19 


Area  Sown 


Yield 


Tons 
36,228,000 
9,922,000 
Bfilea 
4,065.000 
Tons 
398,000 
117,000 

750,300 

405,000 

314,000 

.67,000 

1,057,000 
Bales 

8,867,200 

inCwtM.ofDr* 
126,800 
Tons 
8,312,000 
lbs. 
371,296,300 


Acres 
77,019,000 
23,798,000 

21,038,000 

1,668,000 
821,000 

3,044,000 
1,848,000 
2,660,000 
985,000 
1,407,000 

2,500,400 
296,700 

2,861,000 
678,500 


Tons 
24,201,000 
7,508,000 
Bales 
8,978,000 
Tons 
176,000 
59,000 

484,700 

283,000 

240,000 

38.000 

626,000 

Bales 

6,955,700 

InCwta.ofDye 
43,700 

Tons 
2,859,000 
lbs. 
380,459,000 


1919-20 
TrovUional 


Area  Sown  I       Yield 


.  Acres 
78,394,000 
29,970,000 

23,063,000 

2,541,000  1 
560,000  I 

I 

3,586,000 
2,430,000 
8,184,000 
975»n00 
1,570,000 

2,821,6iM) 
238,800 

2,695,000 
691,800 


Tons 

34,199.00 

10,092,00 

Bales 

5^45.00 

Tons 

828,00 

105,00 

671,3C 
5<13.0(] 

08,0< 

^^ 

8.428,0^ 
In  Cwt«.  of  i 

Tons 
2,989,« 

iW 

877,028.5( 


1  Including  Native  States. 

3  Exclnding  Nepal,  for  which  no  estimate  of  area  or  yield  is  available.  The  fl^ut 
of  imports  from  Nepal  are,  however,  92,000  bales  in  1915,  70,000  in  1916,  and  41,OO0 
1917,  73,000  in  191S,  and  66,000  in  1919. 

The  total  area  cropped  in  British  India  in  191«-19  was  228,178,728  aerl 
i^nd  the  net  ^rea  (df ducting  areas  cropped  more  than  on<;e)  was  i01,2l9»ll 
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Of  the  total  area  under  irrigation  in  1918-19,  21,198,000  acres  were  irri- 
gated by  canals;  7,268,000  acres  by  tanks;  14,216,000  acres  by  wells  : 
and  4,501,000  acres  by  other  sources.  State  irrigation  works  accounted  for 
25  million  acres  in  1918-19.  The  estimated  value  of  crops  grown  on 
this  area  during  the  year  amounted  to  about  92 '6  millions  sterling.  In  th<; 
case  of  irrigation  works  (as  distinct  from  navigation  canals),  for  which  capital 
accounts  are  kept,  the  net  revenue  apart  from  charges  for  interest  was 
8,756,600^. 

'  Livestock,  in  British  India,  census  1919-20  :  oxen,  117,428,000  ;  buffaloes, 
28,493,000;  sheep,  21,984,000;  goats,  24,134,000;  horses  and  ponies, 
1,699,000  ;  mules,  75,000 ;  donkeys,  1,372,000  ;  camels,  408,000. 

Forests. — ^The  lands  under  the  direct  control  of  the  State  Forest  Department 
are  classified  as  *  Reserved  Forests'  (forests  intended  to  be  permanently  main- 
tained for  the  supply  of  timber,  Ac,  or  for  the  protection  of  water  supply, 
Ac),  *  Protected  Forests,'  and  '  Unclassed  '  forest  land.  The  following  table 
shows  the  extent  of  these  areas  in  1918-19  : — 


I   Reserred 
I     Forests 


Bengal       .... 
United  Provinces 
Punjab      .... 
Burma        .... 
Bihar  and  Orissa 
Aasam        .... 
Central  Provinces  (including 
Coorg  .... 

North- West  Frontier  Province 
AJmer.       .... 
Baluchistan  (portions  under  Br 
Andamans  and  SVicobais  . 
Madras       .... 
Bombay  (including  Sind) 

Total      . 


Berar), 


Ad. 


Sq.  miles 


4,888 

6,811 

2,109 

29,33(5 

1,T47 

5,495 

19,645 

.'>20 

236 

142 

SIS 

85 

18,712 

12.100 


Protected 

Forests 

Sq.  miles 


1,711 
1,101 
4,169 

1,089 


101,639 


487 


8,657 


Unclassed 

Forest  land 

Sq.  mile» 


4,030 

61 

767 

116,829 

16,809 


472 

2,122 

682 


141,272 


ToUl 
Sq.milea 


10,629 

7,478 

7,045 

146,165 

2,836 

21,804 

19,645 

520 

236 

142 

785 

2,207 

10,304 

12,687 


251,468 


The  net  revenue  from  the  State  forests  in  1919-20  was  about  2,192,0002. 
(i.0.,  taking  Rs.  10  to  the  12.,  or  at  Rs.  15,  1,461,0002.). 

Industries. — The  most  important  indigenous  industry,  after  agrioulture^ 
is  the  weaving  of  cotton  cloths.  Other  important  indigenous  industries  ar« 
silk  rearing  and  weaving,  shawl  and  carpet  weaving,  wood-carving  and  metal- 
working.  One  of  the  most  important  industries  connected  with  agriculture 
is  the  tea  industry,  the  number  of  persons  employed  being  about  972,000., 
The  area  under  tea  plucked  in  1919-20  was  about  643,000  acres,  distributed  a« 
follows:  Assam,  389,700;  Bengal,  163,200;  Madras,  28,200;  Punjab, 
9,700  ;  Agra,  7,700;  Bihar  and  Orissa,  2,100;  Upper  Burma,  1,700  ;  and  the 
Travancore  State,  40,700.  The  production  in  1919-20  was  about  877  million 
pounds,  against  about  381  million  pounds  in  1918-19.  The  exports  of  Indian 
tta  from  British  India  (including  the  State  of  Travancore)  in  1919~2Q 
were:— to  United  Kingdom,  336,917,000  lb.  ;  Russia,  20,000  lbs.;  Canada 
8,300,000  lb.;  China,  161,000  lb.;  Australasia,  7,783,000  lb.;  Ceylon' 
1,721,000  1b.;  Asiatic  Turkey,  4,646,000  lb.;  United  States,  6,594,000  lb.* 
elsewhere  (including  exports  across  the  land  frontier),  15,892,000  lb.  ;  total 
382,034,000  lb. ;  against  326,646,000  lb.  in  1918-19.  (The  productioi] 
*ignre8  for  1919-20  are  provisional.) 
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Some  statistics  of  mills,  factories,  &c.,  in  1918  or  1918-19,  are  giTea  as 
follows  for  British  India  (works  or  factories  employing  generally  50  persons 
or  more  sre  included  in  the  statistics)  :^ 


,  , 

Nnmber  of 

Mills,  Factories, 

Ac. 

Persons 

employed 

(daily 

Other  information 

average) 

/Output:  581  mln.  lb.  yam;  826 

Cotton  mills     . 

235 

267,669 

mln.  lb.  woyen  goods.  Spindles, 
6,175,676.         Looms,    108,059 
I  Capital  authoriaedi.  17,827,000/. 

/CapiUl  authoriaedi,  9,848,000/. 
{     Looms,     40,048.       Bpindles, 

Jute  mills .... 

76 

275,600 

I    889,919. 

WooDen  mills    . 

6 

7,882 

/Capital  authorisedl,  1,748,0001. 
I    Production,  8,801,000  lb. 

Paper  mills 

T 

5,405 

/Capital  authorisedl,  827,0001. 
\  Production,  67,382,000  lb. « 

immimition    lisctories,   > 

14 

38,459 

** 

xndsxBen^s  .        •      .  ) 

Breweries. 

16 

1,895 

Production,  8,214,000  gallons. 

Cotton    ginning,    clean-  \ 

i]ig,snd  pressing  mills  > 

1,405 

100,981 

-^ 

and  befeories.                 J 

Doekyards 

14 

21,507 

— 

Iron  and  brass  fonndries  . 

SS 

8,599 

— 

Iron  and  steel  prodncingl 
irorkt     .         .         .         ./ 

2 

20,820 

— 

Jate  presses 

12f. 

2S,652 

— 

Laefaetoties 

70 

6,464 

— 

Petroleum  refineries. 

8 

12,096 

— 

Printing  presies 

141 

30,087 

— 

Railway  wcrkahops  and) 
other  fiMtories       .        / 

SO 

118,115 

— 

Bioe  mills.         .         • 

575 

47,724 

— 

Sav  mills  .        .         .        • 

134 

12,816 

— 

Silk  Rlatores    . 

39 

2,779 

— 

Sozar  factmries 

88 

10,157 

— 

Tite  and  brick  factories     . 

202 

22,498 

— 

EngiBcerinie  workshops  . 

115 

26,567 

— 

1  So  far  as  known. 


With  regard  to  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  the  following  table  gives 
Kme  farther  details  for  India  (including  Indian  States) : — 


Tear  ended  March  31 

Spindles 

Tarn 
production 

Looms 

Cloth 
production 

1314  .        . 

1915  .        . 

1916  .... 
1817  .        . 

1918  .... 

1919  .... 

1920  .        . 

No. 

6,620,676 
6,598,108 
6,675,688 
6,670,162 
6,614,269 
6,590,918 
(a) 

Lbs. 

082,776,851 
651,903,807 
722,424,579 
681.107,281 
660,575,615 
615,040,464 
085,760,245 

No. 

06,688 
108,811 
108,417 
110,812 
114,805 
116,094 
(a) 

Lbs. 

274.388,550 
277,005.900 
852,254,554 
377,728,816 
881,404,170 
349,580,450 
383,846,936 

(a)  Complete  figures  not  yet  available. 


Companigs, — On  March  81,  1919,  there  were  2«789  joint  stock  companies 
incorporated  in  India,  under  the  Indian  Companies  Act  of  1913  and  the 
Mysore  Companies  Regulation  III  of  1895  (repealed  by  Regulation  VIII  of 
1917),  and  in  operation,  with  paid-up  capital  of  71,076,0002.  (1^  ^Rs.  15). 
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Vofi  foUqwiiiig  table  i^oYfB  the  principal  cla^^f s  of  the^e  compauiei : — 


Companiea  working 


Number 


Banking  and  Insurance 

Railways  and  Tramways 

Other  Trading        .... 

Tea  planting 

Coalmining 

Cotton  mills  .       .       »       .       . 
JntemiUB       ..... 
Hills  for  wool,  Bilk,  hemp,  Ac. 
Ootton  and  Jute  screws  and  presses 

Sugar      

Land  and  Building 


Paid-up  capital 


590 

55 

902 

314 

187 

192 

43 

14 

129 

20 

42 


6,011,000 
8,979,000 

14,170,(*0D 
4,175,000 
4,778,000 

12,005,000 
7,018,000 
1,584,000 
1.790,000 
587,000 
2,363,000 


These  figures  exclude  companies  not  incorporated  in  India,  although 
carrjring  on  business  there.  At  the  end  of  March,  1919.  the  number  of  sucl 
coinpanies  working^  in  India  was,  so  far  as  known^  597,  with  a  ^id-ti] 
capital  of  nearly  4^,108,0002.,  besides  over  l4l,346,000Z.  debentures.  Bail 
way  companies  accounted  for  about  one-seventh  of  the  paid-up  capital  aii< 
about  half  of  the  debentures,  and  other  important  companies  were  narigatioi 
companies  (paid-up  capital  22,365,000Z.),  jute  mills  (1,994,000/.),  rice  milli 
(24,0002.),  tea  planting  companies  (18,126,0002.),  gold  mining  companies 
(2,106,0002.),  and  other  mining  companies  (5,205,0002.) 

Mineral  ProdiLction, — Statement  showing  the  ralues  of  the    minerals 
produced  in  British  India  and  Indian  States  during  1917  and  1918. 


Mineral 

1917 

1918 

1 

Mineral 

1917 

£ 

14,559 

9,030 

26,216 

6,470 

255 

1,035 

1,826 

1,629 

3,875 

139 

684 

547 

19 

620 

626 

303 

163 

297 

2 

1918 

Goal 

Gold      . 

Patrolaum 

Manganese-orei 

Salt 

Saltpetre 

Lead  and  lead-ore. 

Tungftten-ore 

Building  materials 

and  road  metal  . 
Micai     . 
Tin-ore  and  tin 
Jadestone  i    . 
Buby',  sapphire  &; 

spinel 
Mouazite 
IrduK^re 
Silver    . 
Copper-ore    . 
Alum     . 

£ 

4,511,645 

2,221,889 

1,092,965 

1,601,080 

988,157 

527.668 

397,478 

623,074 

249,776 
608,173 

94,495 
t7,502 

M,83l 

56,489 

89,977 

237,216 

80,162 

3,707 

6,017,089 

2,060,152 

1,181,904 

1,481,735 

1,644,211 

589,190 

450,477 

726,321 

238,855 
625,741 
134,635 
124,113 

40,810 

68,811) 

47,298 

295,696 

4,053 

960 

2,948 

46 

Magnesite 

Clay 

Chromite 

Steatite 

Agate     . 

Gypsum 

Diamond 

Ochre    . 

Corundum 

Antimony 

Amber  . 

Graphite 
1  Platinum 
1  Bauxite. 

Mobbdenite 

Asbestos 

Bismutli 

Aquamarine 

SumarKkite    . 

Apatite  . 

4.641 
18,628 

52.0C3 
10,921 

1,139 
2,625 
1,959 
4.106 

87 

361 

2 

894 

62 

96.-, 

180 

4 
3,400 

Barytes . 
Potash  . 

Total  valu 

le 

13,266,566 

15,771.085 

Sxport  yaluea. 


The  quantity  0|f  coal  produced  in  India  (including  Indian  States)  wa.^ 
20,722,493  tons  in  1,918  ;    of  manganese-ore,  517|958  tons  ;   wolfram^  4t4,3. 
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:ons;  mica,  54,884  cwt.  ;  copper,  3,619  tons  ;  of  rabies,  ia.oluding  stppldres 
md  spinels,  164,115  carats  ;  gold,  536,118  oz. 

The  quantity  of  coal  produced,  in  1919  was  22,623,000  tons. 

The  aTerage  number  of  persons  working  in  or  about  mines  regulated  bj 
±t  Indian  Mines  Act    was  237,768  in  1018,    of  whom  150^06'4   worked 


underground. 


Commerce. 

The  following  table  applies  to  the  sea-borne  external  trade  of  India, 
which  in  1834-85  amounted  to  Rupees  14,34,22,900  :— 


Tear*       ' 


I 


I'l 


^--l-fe  ore-war) 
::>-16 . 

:m9  . 

•:0. 


ImportB 


Merchandise 


191,30.79,586 
138,16,95,032 
160,24, 89, 5D9 
164,35,48,949 
188,56,24,317 
221,70,21,425 


Treasure 


Bupeefl 
43,43,96,503 
11,94,62,890 
88,45,26,683 
51,76,43,152 
71,86,65.075 
78,23,88,554 


Exports  and  Re-Bxporta 


Mercbandlae 


832,75,78,755 


Treasure 


Rupees 

Rupees 

249,00,61,911 

7,08,28,850 

199,48,08,975 

8,22,57,819 

247,31,10,343 

6,41,72,057 

244,90,39.800 

7,54,39,131 

255,82,02,610 

9,01.03,671 

13,67,97,719 


The  following    table    excludes    Oovemment    stores    and   Qovemment 

t'easnre:— 


lean  ended 
XarchSl 


1914  (pre-war) 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Merehandise 


Rupees 
183,94,79,324 
131.98,68,443 
149,63,52,647 
150,42,51,105 
169,08,41,421 
207,07,28,940 


bfrOBTS 


Treasare 


Rupees 
86,62,04,456 
11,85,53,078 
14,89.74  216 
26,05,48,255 
1,22,10,127 
11,12,31,990 


Total 


Rupees 
219,86,88,780 
148,84,14,516 
164,58,26,868 
176,47,99,360 
170,25,51,548 
219,09.55,986 


T«ara  ended 
MaiehSl 


1914  (pre-war) 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

19S0 


Exports  amd  Rk-Expobtb 


Merchandise 

Rs. 

348,87,88,278 
197.38.02,19^ 
246,15,06,272 
242,56,45,666 
253,8ff,l9,52i 
326,79,81,299 


Treaaore 


Rs. 
7,05,20,854 
7,42,58,819 
4,94,10,578 
5,43,10,741 
2,68,88,011 
7,61,95,707 


Total 

Ra. 

255,93,09,127 
204,80,60,614 
250,09,22,850 
247,99,50,407 
256,56,96,583 
884,81,27,006 
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Of  the  exports  of  merchandise  in  1911-20  Rs.  809,01,61,174  represented  the  produeta  c 
the  country.    Rs.  17,77,80,125  were  re-exports  of  imported  foreign  merchandise. 

The  returns  of  quantities  and  values  of  imports  and  of  exports  are  based  on  the  bills  o 
entry  and  shipping  bills  respectively.  The  value  is  the  wholesale  value  at  the  place  c 
import  or  export,  less  trade  discount,  duty  not  being  included  in  the  value  of  dutiabi 
goods.  The  accounts  present  the  countries  from  which  the  goods  have  been  consigns 
to  India  and  the  countries  for  whicU  goods  shipped  from  India  are  intended.  No  dia 
tinetion  is  maintained  between  general,  special,  and  transit  trade ;  but  goods  of  foreigi 
origin,  when  re-exported,  are  shown  in  detail  separately  from  those  of  Indiai 
origin. 

The  gross  amount  of  import  duty  collected  in  1919-20  was  Rs.  16,90,59,480,  and  expoi 
duty  Rs.  4,81,11,248.  Import  duties  are  derived  from  cotton  goods,  Rs.  4,09,21,OOH 
liquors,  Rs.  1,88,00,584,  metals,  chiefly  iron  and  steel,  Rs.  1,18,86,849,  oils,  Rs.  1,02,67,68^ 
salt,  Rs.   1,47,03.352,  sugar,   Rs.  1,80,04,654,  tobacco,   Rs.    89,07,085,  and  silk  and  «il| 

goods,  Rs.  60,56,774,  in  1919-20  ;  export  duties  are  levied  on  rice,  tea,  and  jute,  also  rai 
ides  and  skins  (from  September  11,  1919). 

In  many  cases  the  Native  States  of  India  impose  Customs  duties  on  goods  importe 
from  other  parts  of  India. 

The  imports  and  exports,   excluding  Goyernment  stores    and   Goveri 
ment  treasure,  were  distributed  as  follows  in  six  years : — 


Tears 

ended 

March  81 

Bengali 

Bihar  and 
Orissa 

Burma 

Madras 
Rs. 

Bombay 

Sind 

! 

Imports:— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

1914  2 

75,90,72,901            — 

16,78,16,896 

16,53,68,244 

94,20,43,857 

16,43,82,38! 

1916 

55,98,87,869            — 

10,78,74,423 

11.66,07,618 

52,91,42,976 

18,64,51,631 

1917 

58,22,89,947            — 

11,86,44.713 

12,87,58,409 

68.52.69,397 

18,04,14,89' 

1918 

08,20,78,608  ,          —             9,85.22,598 

12,47,02,610 

72,77,29,277 

18,17,71,20i 

1919 

64,06,59,081  i          —           10,59,01,918 

11,76,98.689 

72,28,82,656 

11,64,14,20 

1920 

87,58,80,600 

—          14,80,54,801 

13,49,64,139 

86,09,76,039 

17,10,90,36 

Exports:— 

1914  3 

1,08,35,14,853 

29,88,931 

24,27,92.737    26.88,37,492 

74,46,61,751 

26,65,13,36 

191G 

91,87,17,019           — 

14,96,82,273    24,92,83,268 

54.05,97,092 

18,98,80,80 

1917 

96,55,92,877            — 

19,54.41,073  ,28,59,88,238 

80.92,80,740 

24,46,70,42 

1918 

87,12,32,714 

— 

20,72.95,376    21,28,88,468 

87,72,01,830 

31,18,48.61 

1919 

105,78,55,175 

— 

24,97,61,654    24,24,14,283 

79,31,26,205 

22,80,89,21 

1920 

139,78,98,685 

19,98,43,915  '85,94,92,011 

120,41,62,921 

18,22,39,52 

1  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  included  with  Bengal. 
'  Pre-war  year. 

Imports  and  exports  of  bullion  and  specie  were  as  follows : — 


Tears  ended 
MarehSl 


1914  (pre-war) 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Imports  of 
Gold 


Rs. 

28,22,64,078 
6,28,16,821 

13,88,78,689 

29,09.49,298 
2,27,63,156 

48,25,15,571 


Imports  of 
Silver 


Rs. 
15,21,82,426 
6,66,45,569 
25,11,47.994 
22,66,93,854 
69,08,91,919 
29,98,72,983 


Exports  of 
Gold 


Rs. 
4,90,26,080 
6.89,08,008 
10,25,194 
8,91,68,891 
7,84,01,848 
12,92,18,211 


Bxporta  of 
SUi 


lUver 


Rs. 
f,18,02,77O 
1,88,49,811 
6,81,46,863 
8,62,76.790 
1,17,02,228 
76,84,508 


Gold  is  used  chiefly  in  the  form  of  ornamentSi  and  much  of  it  is  import 
in  small  bars. 
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The  distribntion  of  commerce  by  conntries  was  as  follows  (merclutndise 
in  yens  ending  March  31,  1919  and  1920  :~ 


Coofitriei 


railed 
Pnace 

AitttrJt.Haiigar7 

Mr  . 

Iklginm  .      .' 
HolUad    . 

'm.    .    '. 

ftaaia     . 
^(indodingHong 


'.nlon     . 

"^  Borneo    and 

Surnatn .      . 
Anbift 

l^      .      !       . 
^  African  Protec 
tontei 

;;«»tf«.  African  ports 
Maritiu  (iudndiDg 

..iiit«d  states   .       . 
;'^tii  America  . 


Exports  of  Indian  Prodnee  to 


1918>19 

Rs. 

76,99,62,130 

1,84,64,686 

2,295 

150 

91,72,880 

62,925 

25,35,270 

30,87,720 

48,465 

4,25,37,750 

33,52,27.590 

2,93,01,863 

5,60,66,792 

11,62,71,180 

39,80,640 

1,11,78,720 

1,63,59,615 

1,84,83,890 
35,41,095 

2,56,18,320 

16,14.86,246 

1,10,875 

2,16,97,584 


1919-20 

Rs. 

1,04,9^,32,780 

1,76,87,860 

4,31,757 

12,65,030 

1,36,93,810 

69,80,510 

99,06,550 

53,66.000 

15,81,487 

6,58,06,370 

19,15,26,330 

2,51,21,720 

5,98,42,790 

21,54,77,080 

54,23,030 

2,29,89,610 

1,38,62,710 

1,66,67,910 
46,11,050 

1,28,46,530 

25,26,73,892 

4,60,410 

3,24,40,793 


1918*19 

1919-20 

Rs. 

Rs. 

70,03,60,740 

92,90,  S6,470 

8,82,07.185 

16,70,89,930 

— > 

1,38,58,550 

14,79,297 

35,70,060 

9,61,50,000 

7,71,19,130 

1,08,240 

9,45.54,170 

9,27,869 

1,63,49,230 

57,52,260 


7,69,67,475 
29,14,07,025 
10,11,24,270 

7,02,80,660 

3,84,87,930 

1,54,98,105 

3,13,87,200 

14,63.62,985 

1,12,66,020 
1,70,56,245 

1,26,95,955 
33,06,51,495 
6,86,14,576 
6,38,86,425 


2,35,69,270 
11,270 

19,53,61,250 

46,26.63,860 

10,79,29,480 

7,25,28,330 

2,15,15,800 
1,34,75,170 
2,66,13,800 
3,80,20,870 

1,31,22,960 
70,19,620 

1,33,07,980 

48,02,11,870 

8,64,51,890 

3,89,37,070 


1  Including  Zanzibar  and  Pcmba. 

^e  Taloe  of  the  different  classes  of  goods  (prirate  merchandise  only) 
*«  as  follows  :— 


Exports  of  Indian  Produce 


Bs. 

80,49,09,163 

9,93,90,662 


>  Food,  drfakand  tobacco 
*'  «»  BttterialB,  and  pro- 

«n«  *  trtlclbs  mainly 

amnannfactmred  .  . 
■-'Articles,  whoUy  or 
,.  "'.^ly  nianu«actnrcd  .  '  1,23,24,97,575 

•iscellaneona  and  nn- 

«as«illed,      including 

Pwcelport    .... 

Total  .      .       .        . 


1919-20 


5,35,44,021 


I  1,69,08,41,421 
1(112,689,4281.) 


Bs. 

41,12,88,056 

17,38,88,961 


1918-19 


1919-20 


Rs.  Rs. 

63,26,88,951  •  42,22,88,287 

I 

86,50,28,631  1,69,85,67,740 


1,45,38,25,853  i     87,49,79,632      1,03,22,08,488 


4,12,21,070  '       2,06,08,382 


3,70,91,664 


2,07,97,28,940    2,39,32,50,496  1  3,09,01,51,174 
(138,648,2631.)  (159,559,0331.)  |  (206,01 0,078Z.) 


l46    THE  BRITISH  £MPIRB : — ^IKDIA  AND   D£P£NDENCl£S 


The  Talne  of  the  leading  urtiolee  of  pHyate  merchandise  (Indiail  produ 
only  in  the  case  of  exports)  was  as  follows  in  1919-20. 


Imports 


Cotton  manufacturss  (in- 
elndiog  twist  and  yani)  . 

Sugar  (refined  it  unrefined, 
molasses  A  confectionery, 
and  saccharin  included) 

Metals,  and  ores . 

Machinery  and  mill  work 

Silk  (raw  ft  manufactured) 

Oils       .        .        . 

Chemicals    . 

Hardware 

Liquors 

Matches 

Paper  and  pasteboard 

Salt 

Woollen  goods 

Spices  . 

Provisions    . 

Instruments,  apparatus  and 
appliances  A  piirts  thereof 

Tobacco       .... 

Glass 

Dyeing  A  tanning  substances 

Drags  and  medicines  . 

Wood  and  timber 

Apparel  (excluding  haber- 
dashery, millinery,hoBiery 
and  boots  and  shoes) 

Soap     ..... 

Building  and  engineering 
materials  .... 

Fruits  and  Tegetables . 

Paints  A  painters'  materials 

Tea-chests    .... 

Haberdashery  and  millinery 

Belting  for  machinery 

Motor  cars  and  motor  cycles 
and  parts  thereof    . 

Stationery    .... 

Animals,  living   . 

Railway  plant  and  rolllng- 
stoek 

Books,  printed  and  printed 
matter      .... 

Earthenware  and  porcelain 

Boots  and  shoes  .       . 

Umbrellas  and  fittings 

Grain  and  pulse  . 

Coal,  coke,  and  patent  fael 


Value 


1919<20 

Rs. 

59,07,92,896 


22,99,26,623 
22,76,95,284 
9,01,81,899 
7,70.78,728 
9,43,76,466 
1,61,05,088 
4,86,62,196 
8,37»41,I6l 
2,04,88,227 
2,34,45,708 
2,09,52,398 
1,50,»6.208 
2,26,52,941 
2,90,91,098 

2,21,94,443 
2,01,86,564 
1,90,80,942 
1,88,80,442 
1.82,49,640 
1,57,94,419 


1,58,82,507 
1.22,23,189 

1,24,03.810 

1,80,60,820 

1,30,71,406 

69,68,887 

96,85,288 

54,08,078 

3,92,84,485 
78,25,408 
16,25,041 

4,58,72,750 

42,85,356 
72,46,451 
87,78,087 
20,38,931 
8,08,90,917 
12,85.562 


Exports 


Jute  (raw)  . 

,i   (manufactured)  . 
Cotton  (raw) 

„      (manulkctured)  in 

eluding  twist  and 

yarn 
Rice    .... 
Wheat  and  wheat  ftour 
Other  grain  and  pulse 
Tea      .... 
Hides  and  skins . 
Seeds  (oil  seeds  mainly) 
Lac  (eieluding  lac  dye) 
Wool  (raw) . 
Wool  (manuAustured) 
Opium 

OUs     .       .       .       . 
Rubber  (raw) 
Indigo.       .       .       . 
Other  dyei  and  tans  . 
Paraffin  wax 
Spices. 
Saltpetre    . 
Coffee .... 
Hemp  (raw) 
Manganese  ore   . 
Other  kinds  of  metals  snd 


ores .... 
Oilcakes 
Provisions  * 
Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Tobacco 

Silk  (raw  and  cocoons) 
Silk  (muiufactured)  . 
Coir  goods  . 
Manures 
Wood 

Coal    .... 
Sugar  (refined  A  unreAned 
and  confectionery)  . 
Bran  and  pollards 


Value 


1919-20 
Rs. 
24,69,94,6S 
50,01,54,dti 
58,65,24,01 


27, 4 1.88, 2( 

10,41,17.28 

1,68,88.SS 

3,05.01,6,t 

20,56,50,4; 

35,95,50,4t 

26,26,90,1< 

7,26,87,1< 

4,01,26,8! 

67,88.21 
l,96,02.6i 
8,22,24,8fi 
1,68,76.5< 
1,82,76.0! 
1,82,25,01 
1,18.61,8.' 
1,57,17,81 

55,15,81 
1,71,89,4^ 
1,89.40,9< 

71,85,6} 

1,83,41.2; 

1,88,50,81 

61.74,1 

62,78,e 

92,62.2 

41,31,3 

5,61.8 

1,03,08.4 

1,47,69,2 

1,46.07,7 

82,67.fi 

53.91,1 
1,10, 77,^ 


The  share  of  each  province  in  certain  exports  ot  Indian  produce  in  1911 


Bengal  i 

Bihar  anu 
Orissa 

Bombay 

Sind 

Madras 

Burma 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rice    . 

1,08,11,974 

— 

1,46,38,324 

05,88.238 

8,78.971 

7.17,54.1 

Wheat. 

1,51,501 

^ 

7,88,991 

11,46,087 

5 

Opium     . 

1,96,02,620 

— 

— 

— 

'— 

— 

Indigo .    . 

72.52,081 

-> 

19,34,302 

8.16,561 

37,73,138 

—    , 

Cotton,  raw 

3.32,60,862 

..> 

47,18,97,465 

2.00,82,026 

4,25,39,472 

1,87,43.1 

Seeds  .    . 

6,32,82,144 

— 

11,87,07,798 

6,02.76,978 

3,01,20,763 

8,02.1 

Jute,  raw. 

24,46,47,259 

— 

000 

— 

23,46,272 

Tea.    .    . 

17.81,97,944 

—       1 

64.69,533 

7,65.076 

2,02.74,167 

y 

1  Bntem  Btngii  ind  Aium  meinded  wttn  Btntu. 


- 

l-) 

Iv 

«1  1 

m 

918 

1     im 

1     mo» 

(S 

20 

190 

9,  S3 
9,9«5 

;;; 

as 

M 

46;r 

a 

7  1  1DS,21S,9« 
ll     'l|06».'« 

1         £ 
95,«7S,C00 

ll81.3B4.0O0 
1     »,T04.000 

ortoJnlj  1,1917.    TheiB •monntod 


- 

{pre- WW) 

U15 

ISlfl 

1917 

lOlO 

i«*t'.  ;    ■    ■ 

teM„tf,ttnr,;       : 

7.S39,22S 
7,908,552 

i!Bos!4Ta 

4,IM,145 

ilwoiuT 
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708;m 

*8'm8 
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l,42g,Me 

S,«»:9S9 
8,ia),0H 

sIomIwi 

4[«06,e7g 

1,0(16;B49 
«S9,019 
7SN,077 

3«9i9n 

10,009.973 

e[s69i3S6 
i.018.97! 

9,831,997 

iSs 

a;2O0>78 

l,38e'564 

409.aoo 

t 

li2«3>n 
7.BM:49fl 

ii,aM,60s 

4.M2,fi08 

t:M»;B56 

I,s75,flaj 

S,(W2.6!S 

'678] IBS 
«!»,6«B 
432,910 

11 

ri 
Si 

'■             31 

£ 
19,191  ,B»S 

S,a4».B9« 

li,0«D 

1.»M:47* 

I8,fl0o'381 
lfl,02J,»)S 

*'.28B;0M 

Ol  07  2. 771 
S.  104.090 

l|74S!6« 

i;4««,ore 

(Slioitt 
1,305,4SS 

llitcliief  articles  of  British  prodnce 

iport«d 

to  India  an 

as  folloOB  t— 

- 

1915 

191A 

1917       1 

1918      '      1919 

M^^tom,  amot 

9.JKr7,S8S 

5,65«,S«7 

llinogm      -"RIIMdI     8  506  447 

l.«l,9*l 

'■t«Z 

1»:9S6' 

i.M3,sja 

«,890j 

118,911    1,«J3.9!M 

»90,Slfl        375.330 
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M7M7 
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«fl,7a8 

^FriBW     : 
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The  foreign  trade  of  the  aix  largest  ports  in  private  merchandise  onl; 
importfl  and  exports,  in  five  yearg ; — \ 


1918-14 
(Pre-war) 


Calcutta 

Bombay 

Rangoon 

Madras 

Karachi 

Tuticorin 


i  Rs. 

;i68,59,03,499 
181,99,27,947 
I  33.01,27.255 
20,88,46,978 
;  42,81,34,589 
I     6,96,63,950 


1916-17 


1917-18 


Rs. 

148,81,54,615 

132.fi7,80,582 

28,29,86,659 

21,90,91999 

37.06,70.910 

6.15,84.090 


Rs. 

142,69,02,609 

189,64,48,392 

26,65,11,3:2 

17,94,55.224 

44,00.06,946 

8,60.02,290 


1918-19 


1919-20 


Rs. 

166,00.07,784 

147,70,45,278 

80,49,58,584 

20,69,81,018 

83,83.20,681 

5.58.05,445 


Rs. 

217,48,60,491 

192,08  68,611 

32,46,32,931 

27,99.09,>7i 

85. 25,89. 19i 

8,88  87,78 


The  trans-frontior  land-trade  (excluding  treasure)  was  during  four  years  i- 


1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 


Rs.  Imports 


10,77,77,715 
13.09.42.154 
18,28,97,766 
14,85.03,883 


Rs.  Exports 

9,58,67,547 
12,8':,fi0.207 
13,09,27,407 
16,26.80,700 


Rs.  Total 

20.36,45,262 
25.41.92.361 
26.98,25,178 
80,11,8^,588 


The  Trade  (excluding  treasure)  with  the  leading  trans-frontier  countri 
was  as  follows  : — 


Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1917-18 
Rs. 

1918-19 

1919-20 

'      1917-18     1 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

i         Rs. 

Rs. 

Ba. 

Las  Belai 

11,97,258 

12,06,900 

— 

8,05,876 

8,77,181 

Kaiati      . 

2,91,272 

2,89,661 

— 

1.70,039 

1,74,174 

*.— 

Persia 

1,82,340 

4,01,968 

2,98,819 

22,67,061 

87,77,424 

1,0S,47,71 

8.  W.  Af- 

ghanistan 

68,23,860 

90,77,175 

1,47,61,660 

85,28,006 

1,55,80,068 

1,6S,S4,&1 

N.  E.  Af. 

1                       1 

ghanistan 

88,88,165 

88,80,193 

1,48,77,828 

1,08,48.515  ' 

1,47,27,018 

87,75.8j 

Dir,  Swat, 

t  Bajaur 

49,36,996 

47,44,959 

39,11,046 

82,85,277 

88,59,262 

80.30,7 

Buner 

1,70,864 

1,50,291 

1,16,788 

8,08,880 

8,09,441 

2,46,8 

Karram 

Valley 

2,01,462 

2,60,138 

1,94,949 

7,94,222 

17,64,277 

ll.36,T 

Central  Asia 

13,41,699 

18,81,744 

10,90,806 

1      26,94,844 

37,98,877 

42,57,0 

Tibet 

64,48, 00»' 

68,96,957 

66,78.509 

22,67,184 

22,56,489 

82.04.4 

Nepal 

3,84,41,173 

,77,13.253 

5,20,18,290 

2,10,81,871 

2,28,07,842 

2,90,46,4 

Karenni  *  . 

20,98,681 

20>9,t»56 

22,88,(J16 

1        5,93,443 

8,27,78;i 

8.02,4 

Shan  States* 

4,43,16,188 

,06,54,42. 

8,12,80,622 

1  4,89,19,702 

4,07,60,506 

4.a6.64,^ 

Siam 

26,43,474 

H2. 67,440 

61,76,266 

14,21,189 

18.68,486 

20.86.^ 

W.  China . 

83,84.04< 

rO,12,207 

73,45,821 

68,61,574 

1 

1,00,76,402 

1 

1,16,70.1 

1  statistics  of  the  trade  with  Las  Bela  and  Kaiiit,  which  are  considered  as  portioni 
British  Ualuchistan,  haye  been  discontinued  with  effect  from  April  1, 1910,  this  trade  \ 
falling  within  the  cateKOry  of  internal  traflBc. 

2  Partly  internal  and  partly  trans-frontier  trade. 

The  total  value  of  the  coasting  trade  in  imports  and  exporta,  aj 
from  Government  stores  and  Government  treasure  was,  in  19l6« 
Rs.  114,18,44,470;  in  1917-18,  Bs.  120.74,65,760;  in  1918-19, 
166,80,66,439;  in  1919-20,  Rs.  216,76,49,017.  The  total  quaui 
of  the  inland  (rail  and  river-borne)  import  and  export  trade  of  \^ 
each  amounted  to  33,812,000  tons,  valued  at  Rs.  4,97,71,00,000,  in  1916< 
33,665,000  tons,  valued  at  Rs.  513,28,00,000,  in  1917-18  ;  83,829,000  t< 
valued  at  Rs.  6,16,62,00,000  in  1918-19;  and  31,818,000  tons,  wiUi 
estimated  value  of  Rs.  6,28,96,00,000  in  1919-20. 
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The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  with  cargoes  in  the  interporial  trac 
was  in  1916-17,  91,273  of  8,045,742  tons  ;  iu  1917-18,  91,991  of  6,866,9€ 
tons  ;  in  ^918-19,  98,150  of  7,616,676  tqns  ;  in  1919-20,  89,261  of  9,045,65 
tons  ;  and  cleared  in  1916-17,  74,642  of  7,986,687  tons;  in  1917-18,  74,97 
of  6,227,984  tons  ;  in  1918-19,  78,890  of  6,598,618  tons;  m  1919-2q, 


of  9,374,816  tons. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
ports  for  five  years  : — 


72, 7( 
built  or  ftrst  registered  at    India 


1»18«14 
(Pre-war) 

iMe-iT 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-2< 

No. 

141 
212 

Ton- 
nage 

No. 

102 
209 

Ton- 
nage 

No. 

142 

2m 

Ton- 
nage 

No. 

3-;i 

839 

Ton- 
nage 

v«  iTon. 

Built 

Re^stered 

5,311 
22,283 

7,120 
24,009 

11,808 
16,872 

36,264  200  i  21,0 
39,550  800  ;30,91 

1 

Internal  Communications. 

I.  Roads, 
The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  length  in  miles  of    roaj 
maintained  by  public  authorities  throughout  the  country  :-^  j 


Proyince 

Metalled  Miles 

3,117-87 

Unmetalled  Miles 
81,677-83 

' ' 

Total  Miles 

Bengal.        .        .    (1918-1919) 

34,7$5»70 

Assam                  .             „ 

527-00 

8,462-54 

8,919-^4 

Bihar  and  Orlssa            „ 

3,137-00 

16,879-00 

19,016-00 

United  ProTs.     .            „ 

7, 354 -88 

26,799-76 

34,1(4 -«4 

Punjab        .        .             ,, 

2,905-50 

22,063-80 

24,9^9-80 

Burma.        .       .            ,,          j 

1.972-22 

10,569-65 

12,541-87 
7,9^3 '00 

Central  Pro  vs. and  Berar,,          1 

3,894  00 

4,099-00 

Madras        .        .             ,,           i 

21,604-75 

5,842-20 

26,946-95 

Bombay      .       .            ,.          , 

8,054-84 

19.465-53 

27,5$0-B7 

N.W.F.  Prov.     .             „          , 

873-17 

2,702-49 

8,576 -^ei 

Coorg  .        .                     •»           1 

235-75 

186  37 

4t2  12 

R^iputan$  .                    »»          ; 
Baluclnst^n        .             „           ' 

307-00 

32n-00 

6I0-OO 

975-79 

343-99 

1,319-78  2 

Military  works   .    (191f»-19l7) 

l,4r,fi-44 

997-16 

2,463  60 

1  Includes  2,107*31  miles  of  road  maintained  by  local  Authorities,  but  it  is  ^ot  know 
whether  they  are  metalled  or  unmetalled ;  but  excludes  130-75  miles  of  serviceable  fai 
weather  roads,  and  971 '43  miles  of  bridle  paths. 

8  Exclusive  of  18825  niiles  of  serviceable  fair-weather  and  temporary  roads  1,598'< 
miles  of  bridle  p.ithB. 

In  several  provinces  certain  of  the  lar^e  canals  which  are  primarily  in 
tended  for  irngation  are  also  used  for  navigation  by  coiiutry  boats  and  barg< 
of  shallow  draught.  The  length  of  navigable  channel  in  the  several  province 
is  : — Madra%  1,318  miles  ;  United  Provinces,  412  miles  ;  Punjab,  260  miles 
Bengal,  590  miles  ;  Bihar  and  Orissa,  519  miles  ;  Burma,  91  miles. 

An  e-timate  has  recentlv  been  sanctioned  for  the  propose<l  Grand  Trun 
Canal  in  Bengal,  which  will  form  a  very  important  addition  to  the  qavigahj 
waterways  of  the  Province.  The  canal  will  be  22  miles  in  length,  and  will  cor 
neot  the  Hooghly  River  at  Calcutta  with  the  navigable  rivers  of  Eastern  Benga 

Inland  steamer  navigation  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  BiU'ma  aq 
to  the  (Janges- Brahmaputra*  Megna  group  of  waterwavs,  which  conne< 
Bengal  with  Bihar  and  Orissa  on  the  one  sideband  with  Assam  on  the  otho; 

A  limited  number  of  vessels  ply  on  the  Indus  River,  but  this  wi 
probably  cease  when  the  large  irrigation  canals  in  the  Punjab  and  Siitd,  u 
nresent  under  investigation,  are  constructed. 
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Hileaepen  ^n  i6  SbAkiT^  MflMcp*.  )lilM«i>«B 

1907   .    30,010  I  J^lJ'iJ  S5Mft  1    1»1«-17  36,280  I    1918-19  86,«16 
191M4.    84,666  |  1916-^'*    ^^^^E  (    ig^y^jg  gg  ggg  |    ^^^g^^^  j^  ,,35 

SUte  lines  worked  by  the  State      ....'.  7  sSi 

Sute  Knee  worked  by  coiDpuiieB     .        .  ,  l^Joig 

Branch  line  Coi|ip*iue«   nuv^js  undw  GuArantee  wd  Bebate 

teims       -  "    ■!•   *jv   *!.      '         *        '        "         •  •  2,134 

Companies'  lines  subsidised  by  the  Central  or  Local  Governments  2,806 

Unassisted  Companies' lines     ,...,,  HO 

District  Board  lines           .        .        .                 ,                 ,        ,  237 

Companies'  lines  subsidised  by  District  Boards          ,        •        ,  308 

Indian  State  lines  worked  by  Indian  States              .         ,        ,  2,595 

Indian  State  lines  worked  by  the  Main  Line    ....  1,823 

Companies'  lines  guaranteed  by  Indian  States  ....  760 
Lines  in  Foreign  territory  worked  by  British  Indian  Railway 

Companies >        .         .         >  74 

Total       .....  36,786 

The  gaoges  of  the  Indian  railways  are :  (1)  The  Standard,  or  6ft.  6in. 
(17,990  miles  in  1919-20) ;  (2)  The  Metre,  or  3ft.  Sgin.  (16,181  miles) ;  and 
(3)  The  Special  gauges  of  2ft  6in.  and  2ft.  (3,564  miles). 

The  total  capital  expenditure  on  Railways  to  the  end  of  1919-20,  tn- 
cbding  lines  under  construction  and  survey,  ic,  was  as  follows  : — 

Us. 

SUce  lines  worked  by  the  State 1,56,13,92,000 

State  lines  worked  by  companies 3,46,64,33,000 

Braneh  line  Companies'  railways  under  Guarantee  and 

Rebate  terms 16,49,69,000 

Companies'  lines   subsidised  by  the  Central   or  Local 

GoTenunents  ....'..  17,70,18,000 

Unaaristed  Compames'  lines ^  36,80,000 

Dvtriet  Board  Lines '  1,30,04,000 

Companies'  lines  subsidised  by  District  Boaids        .         ,  1,47.90,000 

Indian  State  lines  worked  by  Indian  States    .        .        .  11,12,88,000 

Indian  State  lines  worked  by  the  Main  Line  .        .        .  10,87,76,000 

Companies' lines  guaranteed  1}y  Indian  States         .        .  8,86,07,000 

Udm  in  Foreign   territory  worked  by   British  Indian - 

Railway  ComDanies 2,07,84,000 

ITnclassified  expenditure,  including  collieries,  fce.  .  1,18,01,000 

Total    ....  6,74,08,92,000 

Passengers  carried  in  1919-20,  620,027,460;  1918-19,  459,732,400. 
Aggregate  tonnage  of  goods  and  liye  ptock  in  1919-20,  87,630,000  tons  ; 
1518-19,  91,161,000  tons.  Gross  earnings  on  railways  during  1919-20, 
^§.435,000^.,  against  57,240,000/.  during  1918-19.  Working  expenses  in 
1819-20,  33,771,000^.,  or  66  82  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  ;  as  compared 
T^th  27,868,0002.,  or  48*45  per  cent,  in  1918-19.  Net  earnings,  25,664,000/. 
ia  1919-20,  against  29,666,000/.  in ^1918-19  ;  average  return  on  the  capital 
•ipenditure  6*80  per  cent,  against  8  09  per  cent,  ip  1918-1^.  The  net 
profit  to  t^p  State,  after  n^eeting  ^}l  charges  for  interest,  4to.,  was  6,963,817/. 
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in  1920,  against  10,858,379/.  in  1918-19.  The  railway  staif  in  1919-S 
numbered  6,941  Europeans,  10,865  Anglo-Indians,  and  693,884  Indian] 
total,  711,690. 

India  and  Ceylon  have  been  connected  by  rail  and  steamer  ferry  comblnei 
the  steamers  plying  between  Dhanushkodi  Point  on  Rameswaram  Island  ai 
Talaimannar  in  Ceylon.  A  project  has  also  been  prepared  for  replacing  t] 
ferry  by  a  railway,  to  be  constructed  on  a  causeway  laid  oyer  the  r« 
known  as  Adam's  Bridge. 

III.  Posts,  Telegraphs,  and  Telephokxs. 

In  1920  there  were  69,494  post-offices  and  letter-boxes,  against  758  in  185 
In  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1920,  the  number  of  letters,  post-car(j 
and  money -orders  passing  through  the  post-offices  was  1,225,047,599  ; 
newspapers  61,918,287  ;  of  parcels  11,389,643  ;  and  of  packets  68,384,86 
being  a  total  of  1,366,740,393.  The  following  table  gives  statistics  i 
five  years ; — 


Tear  ended 
March  81 


1916 
1917 
1918 
14H9 
1920 


Number  of  Lettersi 
Newspapers,  Ae. 


1,082,984,058 
1,120,235,120 
1,147,922,768 
1,229,355.641 
1,366,740,393 


Post 
Offlcea 


19,328 
19,409 
19,410 
19,446 
19,439 


Total 
JBzpenditnr 


49,684 
49,763 
49,749 
49.838 
50,055 


£ 
2,450,888 
2,622,493 
2,774,015 
8,020,187 
8.550,973 


£ 

2,110,253 
2,114,737 
2,361,081 
8,648,965 
2,90&,9O» 


The   following  are  statistics 
years : — 


of  the  Government    telegraphs    for    ii 


Tear  ended 
March  81 

Number  of 
MileaofWire 

Number  of 
Miles  of  Line 

Revenue 
Receipts 

Revenue 
Charges 

Number  of 
Paid  Message 

1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 

337,720 
343,487 
347,906 
357,472 
369,273 

86,067 
87,480 
87,714 
87,814 
88,417 

1,238,617 
1,385,499 
1,646,683 
2,157,348 
2,515,321 

£ 
948,462 
911,601 
848,197 
980,821 
1,435,324 

18,129,748 
19,297,692 
19,897,787 
21,814,943 
20,275,352 

There  were  10,440  telegraph  offices  in  India  on  March  31,  1920. 

There  are  several  wireless  telegraph  installations  under  the  GovernnH 
of  India. 

The  telephone  system  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Post  and  Telegra 
Department,  but  telephone  exchanges  have  been  established  in  Calcut 
jyiadras,  Bombay,  Ahmedabad,  Karachi,  Rangoon,  and  Moulniein,  by  piiv^ 
companies,  under  licences  from  the  Government.  At  the  end  of  1919  thi 
were  13  telephone  exchanges,  with  17,810  connections,  established 
companies,  and  245  exchanges,  with  8,975  connections  established  by  f 
Department. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  total  value  of  the  silver,  nickel,  copper,  and  bronze  coined  in  Briti 
India  from  1835-36  to  1919-20  inclusive  was  Rs.  7,53,29,03,895,  inch 
ing  Rs.  50,14,78,068,  the  value  of  221,003,960  British  dollars ;  Ra.  8,02,68,01 
the  value  of  35,374,555  Straits  doUais ;  Rs.  92,74,505  and  Rs.  23,17,8^ 
the  value  of  subsidiary  silver  coinage  for  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Cey] 
respectively  ;  Rs.  2,43,47,157,  the  value  of  coinage  for  the  Egyptian  Gove] 
ment ;  Rs.  10,10,700,  the  value  of  pennies  and  halfpennies  for  tne  Australj 
Oommon wealth  ;  Rs.  74,86,572,  representing  the  value  of  cents  and  fractic 
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15S 


'hereof.  The  heaTiest  coinage  in  any  one  year  was  stniok  in  1918-19.  The 
nine  of  money  coined  at  the  Calcutta  and  Bombay*  Mints  in  the  last  fire 
Teara  was  as  follows  : — 


Torended ! 
Mtrch  SI  { 


surer 


1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1S20 


Bs. 

1,62,02,199 
32,32,79,270 
24.81,62,344 
52.21,19,626 
38.00,77,755 


Nickel 


Copper 


Rfl. 

4,79,390' 

30,35,195 

46,66,745 

1,58,59,152 

2,50,24,650 


Be. 

43,750 
20,000 

2,500 


Bronze 

Rs. 

1,83,900 

7,06,556 

20,83,600 

21,83,550 

32,96,281 


Total 


Re. 
1,68,65,489 
32,70,64,771 
25,49,32,690 
54.01,62,327 
40,84,01,192 


An  Act  providing  for  the  closing  of  the  Indian  Mints  to  the 
innstricted  coinage  of  silver  for  the  public  was  passed  in  1893. 
Promon  was  made  (1)  for  the  receipt  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  at  the 
Mists  in  exchange  for  rupees  at  a  ratio  of  la.  id,  per  rupee ;  (2)  for  the 
receipt  of  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  in  payment  of  Government  duos; 
uid  (3)  for  the  issue  of  currency  notes  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay  in  exchange 
foT  gold  coin  or  ballion.  By  a  Notification  of  the  11th  September,  1897, 
aoTereigns  and  half-sovereigns  were  also  received  at  the  Reserve  Treasuries, 
»t  tlie  rate  of  Rs.  15  for  the  sovereign. 

An  Act  (XXII.  of  1899)  declared  the  sovereign  legal  tender,  15  rupees  to 
the  soTereign.  No  gold  was  coiued  in  India  down  to  1917,  but  the  question 
of  such  coinage  was  examined  by  a  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1912. 
The  Rcommendations  made  by  the  Royal  Commission  are  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Government  of  India.  In  view  of  the  strain  imposed  by 
war  conditions  on  India's  metallic  money,  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  was 
ettabliahed  at  Bombay,  at  the  end  of  1917,  for  coining  into  sovereigns  the 
?old  bullion  and  foreign  coin  received  into  the  Paper  Currency  Reserve, 
in  order  to  make  the  metallic  part  of  this  Reserve  available  as  legal  tender. 
Power  was  also  taken  by  legislation  for  the  coining  in  India  of  a  15-rupee 
^U  coin  (gold  mobur),  of  the  same  size,  weight,  and  fineness  as  the 
sorereign,  and  a  number  of  these  coins  was  struck  at  the  Bombay  Mint  from 
May  to  August  1918.  Sovereigns  were  minted  between  August  and  December 
1&18,  but  since  April  1919  the  Branch  Mint  has  been  closed. 

Chring,  however,  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  rupee,  which  began  in 
1917,  it  was  decided  early  in  1920  to  fix  its  value,  after  a  transitional 
period,  at  Rs.  10  to  the  gold  sovereign,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
meodations  of  the  Indian  Carrency  Committee  (1919).  By  a  communit|ue 
^ted  the  2nd  Febraarj,  1920,  the  Finauce  Department  Notification  of  the 
'Ith  September,  1897,  mentioned  above,  and  a  notification  dated  11th 
lJe^<mb€r,  1906,  authorising  the  receipt  of  sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns  at 
*U  Mints,  were  cancelled.  Bills  were  passed  in  September,  1920,  amending 
-h^  Indian  Coinage  and  Paper  Currency  Acts  and  fixing  the  legal  tender 
raloe  of  the  sovereign  and  half  sovereign  at  Rs.  10  and  Rs.  5  respectively. 

The  0>inage  Act  of  1906  provided  for  the  introduction  of  a  subsidiary 
nickel  one-anna  piece  and  the  substitution  of  a  bronze  currency  for  the 
existing  copper  coins.  The  coinage  of  copper  was  accordingly  discontinued 
Tith  effect  from  August  1,  1906.  The  issue  of  the  nickel  one-anna  piece  was 
nmmenced  with  effect  from  August  1,  1907.  In  the  Indian  Coinage 
Amendment  Act  of  1918  (IV.  of  1918),  provision  was  made  for  the  coinage 
of  a  nev  nickel  two-anna  piece,  and  coins  of  this  denomination  were  issued 
from  April,  1918.  The  issue  of  four-anna  and  eight-anna  nickel  pieces  was 
^Qtliorised'by  tbe  Indian  Coinage  (Amendment)  Act,  1919  (XXI.  of  1919). 
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Sinoa  1900,  rapees  have  been  ooined  as  required  to  meet  publj 
demands.  The  entire  profit  accruing  to  Govemment  on  the  coinage  np  i 
March  81,  1907,  and  during  the  year  1912-13,  and  half  suoh  profit  for  tl| 
years  1907-08  and  1908-09  were  placed  to  the  credit  of  a  separate  fun 
termed  the  Gold  Standard  Reserve,  with  the  ol^ect  of  ensuring  the  8tabili| 
of  the  currency  policy  of  Government.  Any  profit  arising  from  this  sour< 
is  at  present  creaited  entire  to  the  Gold  Standard  Reserve.  On  ^ugnst  31 
1920,  th^  Reserve  amounted  to  87,179,^38/. 

On  July  10,  1861,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Goyemmont  of  India  pr< 
viding  for  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency  through  a  Government  department  < 
Public  Issue,  bv  means  of  promissory  notes.  Circles  of  issue  were  establishe 
from  time  to  tim8,  as  foun4  necessary,  and  the  notes  wera  made  legal  tend^ 
within  the  circle  for  which  they  were  issued,  and  rendered  payable  at  t^ 
place  of  issue,  and  also  at  the  capital  city  of  the  Presidency.  Subseqiiei 
legislation  has  relaxed  the  rigidity  of  the  circle  sy.<^tem.  Notes  of  the  valm 
of  one,  two-and-a-half,  tive,  ten,  fiftv,  and  a  hundred  rupees  are  now  legi 
tender  throughout  British  Ipdia,  and  the  limitation  of  currency  to  t|)e  circ] 
of  issue  is  confined  to  notes  of  higher  denominations.  There  are  now  seve 
circles  of  issue  lyith  t)ieir  headquarters  at  Oftloutta,  Bombay,  ^ladra^ 
Rangoon,  Cawnpore,  Lahore,  and  Karachi, 

Total  values  of  notes  in  circulation  on  March  81  in  six  years,  includiu 
the  notes  held  in  goeernment  treasuries  and  the  Presidency  banks  : — 

Rs.  Be. 

1918-14        .        .  66,11,75,935  1917-18  .  99,79,87,699 

1915^16  .  67,78,84,540         1918-19        .      .   1,68,46,47,790 

1916-17  .  86,37.51,786  1919-20  1,74,52,45,960 

Banks. — The  three  Presidency  Banks  of  Bengal,  Msdras,  and  Bombay 
constituted  under  the  Presidency  Banks  Act  of  1876,  act  as  bankers  for  tJi 
Indian  Government. 

The  following  (able  shows  the  '  Capital,'  '  Reserve,'  *  Public  and  othi 
Deposits,'  at  th?  three  banks  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1919. 


^VM 

Bank  of  Bengal 

Bank  of  Madras 

Bank  of 
Bombay 

Paid-up  Capital 

Reserre        

Public  Deposits 

Other  DapoBits 

£ 
1,338  000 
1,333,0001 
2,700,000 
21,694,000 

£ 

600,000 

300,000 

096,000 

8,104,000 

667,000 

7SS,000 

1,752,000 

18,878, 00(> 

1  Inoludea  167,0001.  set  aside  as  a  reserve  against  depreoialion  of  inTestmanta. 

The  number  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  registered  as  engaged  in  bankin 
or  loan  operations  in  India  on  March  31,  1918,  was  542.  Most  of  these  con 
panies  consist  of  societies  with  a  relatively  small  capital. 

Statistics  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  banks  for  four  years  : — 


1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 


p^-»*«p« 


Depositors 

1.660,000 
1,647,000 
1,637,000 
1,677,000 


Balance  at  and  cf 
Year 

Rs. 

15,32.12,000 

16,59,53,000 

16,58,46,000 

18,82.44,000 


t^a^itmmmmt^ 


I II J     I'll 


I'"' 


^T* 


it 

II  It 
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Cnrrenoy,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  India,  and  the  British  equivalents 
in  DOW  as  follows  : — 

The?M ac  i  Farthing. 

3  ,,    .  .   =  1  Pic9       .  .    -  1^  Farthing. 

4  Pies,  or  12  Pie   .   =  1  Anna     .                 •   =  H  Penny. 
16  Annas                 .   s=  1  £upu    .                  .   s:  2a, 
lORupees s  12. 

Prior  to  September,  1920,  15  rupees  =  1/. 
^e  rn pee  weighs  one  tola  (a  toU  =  180  grains),  '916  tine. 
Nickel  4  and  8  anna  pieces  have  been  introduced  into  India  (1919). 
The  sam  of  1,00,000  rupees  is  called  a  '  lakh, '  and  of  1,00,00,000  a  *  crore  ' 
!  rupees.    A  '  lakh  *  of  rupees  is  now  equivalent  to  10,0002. 

The  Maund  of  Bengal  of  40  sets  .    =  82f  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Bombay       .         .         .   =:  28  lbs.  nearly. 
Madras         .  .   s  26  lbs.  nearly. 

„  Tola 3=  180  gr. 

„  Guz  of  Bengal  .  .  .  .  =  36  inches. 
in  Act  to  provide  for  the  ultimate  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of 
^eights  and  measures  of  capacity  throughout  British  India  was  passed 
•y  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council  in  1871.  This  Act, 
Hoverer,  has  never  been  brought  into  operation.  The  matter  was  again 
mdered  by  a  Weights  and  Measures  Committee,  appointed  in  1013,  and 
the  efidenoe  was  generally  in  favour  of  a  uniform  system,  provided  there  is 
n^a  tno  radical  change  from  the  existing  practice.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
^  under  the  consideration  of  the  Government  of  India. 
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BALUCHIBTAV. 

Qovemineilt,  &C, — A  country  occupying  the  extreme  western  comer  < 
tha  Indian  Empire,  approximately  between  lat  24**  64'  and  82°  4'  N. ,  an 
between  long.  60'  66  and  70**  15'  E. ;  extreme  length  from  E.  to  W.  aboxj 
660  miles  ;  breadth  about  460 ;  area,  134,638  square  miles ;  populatio 
(1911  census),  834,703.  Bounded  on  the  N.  by  Afghdnistdn  and  the  Nortli 
WesI  Frontier  Province,  on  the  £.  by  Sindh,  the  Panjib,  and  a  part  of  th 
Frontier  Province,  on  the  B.  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  on  the  W.  by  Persia 
the  boundary  disputes  with  which  were  settled  in  1906.  The  main  divisioo 
constituting  an  area  of  134,638  square  miles  are :  (1)  British  Bal&chist^ 
proper,  with  an  area  of  about  9,096  square  miles,  consisting  of  tract 
assigned  to  the  British  Government  by  treaty  in  1879 ;  (2)  Agency  Terri 
tories,  with  an  area  of  about  46,132  square  miles,  composed  of  tracts  whic 
have  from  time  to  time  been  acquired  by  lease,  or  otherwise  brought  undc 
control,  and  placed  directly  under  British  officers ;  and  (3)  the  native  State 
of  KaUt  ana  Las  Bela,  with  an  area  of  about  80,410  sc^uare  miles,  th 
former  consisting  of  a  confederation  of  tribes  under  the  Khan  of  Ealdt,  an 
stretching  westwards  to  Persia,  while  the  latter  occupies  the  alluvial  ralle 
between  the  Pab  and  Hdli  ranges  from  the  sea  to  Bela. 

British  and  Administered  Territory. — British  Residents  wera  appointe 
to  the  courts  of  the  Khans  of  Kalat  from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  British  expeditions  passed  through  the  Bolan  on  their  wav  to  Eandahc 
and  Afghdnistan,  but  up  to  1876  tne  country  was  considered  independen' 
In  1876  Sir  Robert  Sandeman,  the  founder  of  the  Baluchistan  Province,  fin 
entered  the  country  ;  in  1877  the  cantonment  of  Quetta,  which  is  now  th 
headquarters  of  the  Administration,  was  occupied  by  British  troops,  an 
in  1879  the  administration  of  the  district  was  taken  over  on  behalf  of  th 
Khan  of  EaUt.  After  the  Afghdn  war,  1878-81,  the  districts  of  Piabii 
Shorardd,  Duki,   Sibi,  and  Shahrig  were  assigned  to  the   British  and   i 
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Korember,  1887,  were  formally  constituted  as  British  Balucliist&n.  In  1889, 
the  districts  of  Qnetta  and  Bofdn  were  made  oTer  by  the  Ehdn  to  the  British 
OS  an  annual  quit-rent  of  25,000  mpees  and  80,000  i^upees  respectively,  tn 
1886,  die  Bori  yalley.  In  which  is  now  the  cantonment  ofXoralai,  was  occupied. 
In  1887,  the  Khetran  coutatry,  now  known  as  the  Bdrkh&n  tahsil,  was 
brought  ander  British  control ;  in  1889  British  authority  was  established  In  the 
Zbob  valley  and  K^ar  Khurdsdn ;  in  1896  Chagai  and  Western  Sinjrani  were 
iccladed  in  administered  territory  ;  in  1899,  the  Nuskhi  Kiabat  was  made  over 
by  the  Khan  of  Kalat  on  an  annual  quit-rent  of  9,000  rupees  ;  and  in  1908 
the  Nasirabad  tahsil  was  acquired  from  the  Khan  on  an  annual  quit- rent  of 
117,500  rupees.  The  area  of  British  and  administered  territory,  including 
tribal  areas,  is  54,228  sq.  miles,  and  the  nopulation  (1911)  414,412.  The 
head  of  the  civil  administration  is  the  Cnief  Commissioner  and  Agent  to 
the  Governor-General.  The  area  under  his  direct  administration  is  divided 
into  6  districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  Political  Agent  as  follows :  Qnetta- 
Pishin,  Sibi,  Zhob,  Loralai,  Boldn  Pass,  Chagai.  Thd  I'olitidll  Agent  in 
charge  of  the  Bolan  Pass  is  also  Political  Agent  for  Kalit  and  Las  Bela. 
The  revenue  administration  of  the  Province  is  entrusted  to  an  officer  who  is 
styled  the  Bevenne  and  Judicial  Commissioner. 

In  the  directly  administered  territory  the  chief  items  of  revenue  are : 
Land  revenue,  excise,  court  fees  and  stamps,  and  judicial  fines.  In 
some  places  the  land  revenue  is  levied  in  money  in  accordance  with  a  fixed 
usessment,  but  generally  it  is  levied  in  kind.  This  is  usually  one-sixth  of 
the  crop ;  but  in  the  Sibi  tahsil  it  is  two-ninths,  and  on  the  lands  of  the 
Shebo  and  Ehnshdil  irrigation  canals,  constructed  by  the  Qovemment.  the 
proportion  is  one  third  In  Nasirdb&d  the  assetsment  per  acre  of  the 
coltiTated  area  raries  from  8  annas  to  Rs.  4  according  to  the  crops  raised 
»nd  means  of  water-supply.  For  revenue  purposes  each  district  is  divided 
iat^  tahsils,  each  of  which  is  in  charge  or  an  Indian  official  known  as  a 
Tansildar,  who  has  a  Kaib-Tahsildar,  Kanungos  and  Patwdrls  subordinate 
to  him.  The  revenne  from  all  sources  in  1919-20  was  Bs.  20,01,948  ;  and  in 
1S18-19,  Rs.  18,49,623. 

Almost  all  cases  in  which  local  men  are  concerned  are  refeired  to 
'cooncils  of  elders'  (locally  called /if^a)  for  settlement  along  the  well- 
tried  lines  of  the  ancient  customary  and  tribal  law.  This  system  of 
settlement  of  cases  forms  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  the  machinery 
for  the  administration  of  Civil  and  Criminal  justice  in  Baldchistdn.  During 
1916  5867  cases  were  disposed  of  by  Jirgahs.  Appeals  from,  or  rather 
applications  for  revision  of,  the  jirga  deoisioni  when  confirmed  by  the 
•hitrict  officers,  lie  to  the  Agent  to  the  Governor  Genei^  and  Chief 
Commiaaioner  in  Bal^histan.  Cases  in  which  aliens  are  concerned  are 
settled  by  Be^^nlar  Courts  and  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  such  oases 
is  the  Judicial  Commissioner  in  Baluchistin. 

Regular  troops  are  cantoned  at  Quetta,  Chaman,  Fort  Sandeman,  and 
Loialai,  and  detachments  are  stationed  at  different  places,  princinally  in  the 
Zhob  and  Loralai  Districts,  for  the  preservation  of  law  and  oraer.  There 
'"•i  also  a  police  force,  supplemented  by  levies  and  the  Zhob  militia,  Makrdn 
aod  Chagai  Levy  Corps.  '  The  latter  are  recruited  from  the  local  tribes,  and 
^re  their  own  leading  men  as  officers. 

The  medical  work  of  the  Province  is  under  the  Residency  Surgeon  and 
''bief  Medical  Officer,  and  there  are  Civil  Surgeons  at  Quetta,  Sibi,  Loralai, 
^ort  Sandemana  and  Chaman,  and  Civil  Assistant-Sargeons  at  Quetta,  Sibi, 
Kalatand  Pangor,  and  Railway  Assistant-Surgeons  at  Shahrig  and  Mach. 

The  XcUive  States  of  KaUi  and  Las  ^«Za.— The  leading  chief  of  ^alat 
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is  His  Highness  Sir  Mir  M&hintid  Khan,  G.C.LE.,  Begltvr  Bigi  Klian 
Wali  of  Kalat,  who  succeeded  on  the  abdication  of  his  father,  the  la 
Mir  Khudddad  Khan,  in  November,  1893. 

The  Khan  of  Kaldt  is  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  chiefs,  but  t! 
extent  of  his  control  has  now  been  considerably  reduced.  In  all  importa; 
matters  he  is  amenable  to  the  advice  of  the  Agent  to  the  Govemor-Qene] 
in  Baliichistan,  who  also  arbitrates  in  disputes  between  the  Khdn  and  xnin 
chiefs.  The  area  of  Kalat  State,  including  Mikran  and  Kharan,  \^  73, 2l 
square  miles,  and  the  population  359,086  (1911  census). 

The  Khan's  revenue,  including  the  subsidies  and  rents  for  the  Ieas< 
areas  paid  by  the  British  Government,  amounts  to  about  12,00,000  rupei 
annually.  The  Khan  has  an  irregular  force  of  301  cavalry,  infantry,  ai: 
artillery,  and  12  guns.  The  chief  towns  in  the  State  are  Kalat,  MastuD^ 
Bhdg,  Gaudawa,  Dadhar,  Turbat,  and  Panjgur. 

The  ruling  chief  of  Las  Bela  has  the  title  of  Jim.     Jam  Mir  Khan,  1] 

frandfather  of  the  present  chief,  succeeded  in  1840 ;  Jim  Ali  Khaj 
is  father,  succeeded  in  1889  ;  and  Jam  MirKamal  Khin,  CLE.,  the  presei 
chief,  succeeded  in  1896.  The  area  of  the  State  is  7,132  square  miles  ;'  popi 
lation,  61,205  (1911  census) :  revenue  varies  from  3  to  4  lakhs;  militai 
force.  112  infantry,  10  cavalry,  and  3  guns  :  military  police  force,  59  mei 
Before  the  British  occupation  the  ruler  of  Las  Bela  was  a  feudatory  of  tl 
Khan  of  Kalit,  but  in  recent  times  the  connection  has  almost  entirely  ceasei 
The  State  is  under  the  control  of  the  Political  Agent  in  Kalat. 

General, — The  most  numerous  races  in  Balfichistin  are  the  Brahii 
Pathan  and  Baloch,  554,800.  The  Brahuis  occupy  the  centre  of  th 
country  stretching  through  Chagai  to  meet  the  Baloch  of  Western  Sanjran 
and  southwards  to  the  Lasis  and  the  Baloch  of  Makrin.  The  Pathaos  ai 
chiefly  contained  within  British  and  administered  territory.  The  Baloch  a] 
distributed  through  the  southern  regions  in  the  Marrl  and  Bugti  country 
the  Kachhi  plain,  the  Nasirabad  tahsil,  the  Dombki,  Umrini,  and  Kahe| 
country,  and  Makran.  The  Lasis  (27,800),  are  almost  wholly  confined  t 
Las  Bela,  the  term  Lasi  being  of  modern  invention.  The  other  Inhabitani 
are  either  scattered,  as  the  Chuttas  and  Saiads,  or  are  subject  races  an 
occupational  groups  such  as  the  Jat  cultivators  of  the  Kachhi  plain,  tii 
Dehwar  cultivator  of  the  uplands,  the  Darzidahs  and  Naqibs  oi  Makrai 
and  the  Ghulanis  who  are  of  servile  origin.  There  are  also  indi^enoi 
Hindus  (15,000)  living  under  the  protection  of  the  tribes  and  carrying  0| 
the  trade  of  the  country. 

Eeligion  and  Instraction.— The  religion  of  the  native  popolatio 
is  either  Mussulman,  in  general  of  the  Sunni  sect,  or  Hindu.  The  Mnssu! 
mans  numbered  (1911)  782,648  ;  Hindus,  87,602;  Christians,  5,085  ;  Sikhi 
8,390  ;  others,  978.  At  the  close  of  1919-20  there  were  76  Government  am 
aided  and  unaided  schools  in  the  province  ;  7  of  these  were  for  girls.  0 
the  8,684  pupils  605  were  girls.  Nearly  half  the  pupils  were  Hindus 
children  of  men  from  Sind  and  the  Panjab  in  trade  or  in  Governmeii 
service.     Besides  these  there  were  201  private  schools  with  2,826  pupils. 

Production  and  Industry.— The  country  consists  largely  of  barre 
mountains,  deserts  and  stony  plains ;  its  climate  is  subject  to  the  extreme 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  rainfall  is  uncertain  and  scanty.  Here  and  thei 
the  mountains  are  tree-clad,  and  cultivation  is  earned  on  wherever  water  \ 
found.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  bud  the  wild  olive  trees  of  th 
country  with  buds  from  cultivated  European  olives.  If  the  cxperimeu 
is  successful,  an  olive-oil  industry  may  be  subsequently  established 
The    agricultural    products    are    wheat,    barley,    millet,    lucerne,      rici 
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muze,  and  potatoes ;  while  grapes,  apricots,  peaches,  apples,  and  melons 
ire  grown  in  abundance.  Panjg6r  in  Makran  is  famons  for  its  dates.  Among 
wild  animals  are  the  markhor,  nrial  (wild'Sheep),  Sind  ibex,  nyine-deer, 
bear,  and  panther,  and  the  chief  domestic  animals  are  the  camel,  horses,  oxen 
and  cows,  and  donkeys. 

Little  is  yet  known  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  country.  Iron  and  lead  are 
found  near  Khozdar  ;  coal  is  worked  at  Khost  on  the  Sindh-Pishin  railway, 
ind  in  the  Sor  hills  near  Quetta.  Asbestos  and  chromite  have  been  found 
in  Zhob,  and  chromite  also  in  the  Quetta  Pisbin  district.  There  are  oil 
springs  at  Khattan  in  the  Marri  country,  but  these  are  not  now  worked. 
^^alpbate  of  iron  has  been  found  in  Kalat  and  sulphate  of  aluminium  in 
'■'ha^i.  Salt  is  manufactured  in  Pishin,  in  the  Zhob  district,  and  in  the 
Kalat  State.  PromisiDg  deposits  of  salt  were  discovered  in  1917-18 
in  the  Chigai  district,  development  of  which  is  under  consideration. 
Local  manufactures  are  unimportant.  A  few  matchlocks  and  other 
weapons  are  made,  and  various  kinds  of  ironwork  for  agricultural  pur- 
pose The  nomad  tribes  make  felts,  rough  blankets,  and  rugs.  Brahtii 
womea  are  famons  for  their  needle-work.  Leather-work  and  pottery  are 
mannCactured  in  Kachhi.  There  is  a  brewery  as  well  as  a  goremment 
distillery  for  the  manufacture  of  country  spirit  at  Quetta,  and  also  mills  for 
grinding  flour,  pressing  chaff,  manufacturing  patent  coal-fuel,  and  ice. 
A  mosenm  at  Qnetta  was  opened  in  1906.  The  Indian  Staff  College  was 
opened  at  Quetta  in  1907. 

Comnierce- — "^^^  ^^^  traffic  with  India  passes  either  by  railway  or  by 
the  routes  from  Kaldt  and  Las  Bela  to  Sind,  and  through  the  Loralai  district, 
to  the  Punjab.  The  value  of  the  trans-frontier  imports  (excluding  purely 
transit  trade  between  places  in  Bal6chist4n,  and  the  trade  by  road 
between  Karachi  and  Kalat  and  Las  Bela)  from  Kalat  and  Las  Bela  into 
India  in  1918-19  was  Rs.  14,46,561,  and  of  the  exports  from  India  to  Kalat 
and  Las  Bela,  Bs.  5,51,355.  (This  trans- frontier  tiudc  is  regarded  since 
April  1, 1919,  as  internal  traffic,  and  stati^ics  are  discontinued.)  The  chief 
exports  from  the  Proyiuce  are  fruit,  drugs,  fish,  mats,  and  wool  ;  imports 
-.amst  of  piece-goods,  chiefly  of  Indian  manufacture,  metal  ware,  tea,  sugar, 
aod  canned  goods. 

07er-sea  trade  is  carried  on  through  ports  on  the  Makrdn  coast  with 
India,  (he  exports  consisting  of  dates,  matting  and  dried  fish,  and  the  im- 
TK>rt8  chiefly  of  piece-goods  and  food  grains.  The  greater  part  of  this  trade 
is  with  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

The  principal  imports  into  Baliichistdn  from  foreign  countries,  viz., 
Afghanistan  and  Persia,  are  fruit,  ghee,  wool,  sheep,  horses  and  ponies. 
Piece-goods  in  large  quantities,  indigo,  tea,  sugar,  and  metals  are  sent  to  these 
'J>aiitrie8  through  Baluchistan. 

ConmiXlIlicatioIlS.— Good  roads  connect  the  more  important  centres  in 

the  directly  administered  places.      There  are  976  miles  of  metalled  and 
l^rtly  metalled  roads  and  2,130  ofunmetalled  roads  and  paths. 

The  North- Western  railway,  which  has  the  standard  gauge  of  6ft.  6in., 
fnteis  Baliichistan  near  Jhatpat  and  crosses  the  Kachhi  plain  to  Sibi,  where 
it  bifurcates,  one  branch  goine  by  Hamai  and  the  other  by  Quetta,  and  re- 
anites  at  Bost&n,  whence  the  line  runs  to  Chaman.  A  line  of  railway  to 
Nuahki  82 J  miles  long,  which  cost  about  7,000,000  rupees,  was  onened 
for  traffic    in   1905,  and  an  extension  of  the  railway  line  from  Nushki  up 
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to  DuzdAp  on  the  Persian  border,  asdalso  a  short 'line  fiom.  Eiranii  to  HSodt 
ba^h/a  djstanoe  of  ibout  45  miles,  were  completed  in  1917. 

There  is  a  complete  and  freqndnt  postal  service  in  British  and  admin ii 
tered  territory,  extending  to  Ealat  andthrongh^Duzdip  to  Seistan  and  Mesh  e< 

A  network  of  telegraph  wires  covers  the  north-eastern  portion  of  th 
Province  and  extends  to  Kalat,  and  westwards  'vi&  Nnshki  to  Killa  Roba 
where  it  cdnnftcts  with  the  Indo>£iiropean  svstem,  while  a  fnrther  line  lai 
down  in  1007  connects  India  with  Persia  ana  Europe,  via  Las  Bela,  Panjgui 
and  Nok  Kundi. ' 

Ag6nt  to  'Qovemor-Qeneral  in  BalHehiatdn. — The  Hon,  Lieut. -Colom 
Jl.  B.  Dew,  C.S.L,  C.LK 
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sixxni. 

I 

An  Indian  State  in  the  Himalayas,  hounded  ou  the  K.  by  Tibet,  i 
the  E.  by  the  Tibetan  district  df  Chumbl,  and  by  Bhutan,  on  the  S.  1 
the  British  district  of  Darjlling,  and  on  the  W.  by  Nepal.  Extreme  leng^ 
from  N.  toS.  70  miles  ^extreme  breadth,  50  miles  ;  area,  2,818  scfuare  mile 

In  March,  1890,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Viceroy  of  India  aikd  the  Chi  net 
representative,  by  which  the  British  protectorate  over  Sikkim  is  rfecoj 
nised  by  China.  The  British  Government  h&s  direct  and  excluEiive  contr 
orer  the  foreign  relations.  The  present  Mahardjd  is  H.H.  Tasbi  Namota! 
CLE.,  who  succeeded  on  December  5,  1914.  His  Highness  and  the  men 
bers  of  the  Council  carry  on  the  administration,  full  powers  having  hei 
granted  to  him  in  April,  1918. 

Population  in  19ll,  87,920.  The  inhabitants  arc  Blmtias,  Lepcha 
and  Nepalese,  the  last-named  being  now  the  most  numerous.  Princip 
towns  are  Gangtok,  the  capital,  Rhenok,  Pakyong,  llangpo,  Lachen,  ai 
Lachung.  The  State  religion  is  Buddhism,  but  the  majority  of  the  peo]! 
are  Hindu. 

The  gross  revenue  is  about  37,0002.  ])er  year.     The  landlords  e^eiciitb 
limited  jurisdiction  within  their  districts;  impoitaut  cases  being  referred 
the  Sikkim  chief  court. 

Sikkim  produces   rice,   Indian   com,   and    other   millets,    cardamcu 
oranges,  apples,  and  woollen  cloth.     Fruit  gardens  are  maintained  bj  t 
State.      There  are   extensive    forests    in    the   State   and    wide    tracts 
unoccupied  waate.     The  principal  trade  route  from  Bengal  to  Tibet  pasi 
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tluoQgh  Sikkim.    Imports  into  Sikkim  from,  and  exports  from  Sikkim  to, 

Indii:— 


1913-U      ,      iQis-U 
(Pre-war) 


1916-17      !     1M7-18 


:jiport!ftom  India        108,606       '      110,647       '      111,734       '        T4,02« 
Bxporti  to  ladia  ;        201,385  181,370  181,612  187,843 


1918-19 

£ 

84,002 

218.800 


The  chief  imports  into  Sikkim  are  cotton  piece  goods,  oils,  prorisions, 
^t,  nunufactiired  silk,  sugar,  tea,  tobaoco,  and  rice ;  the  chief  exports  horn 
Sikkim  food  grains  and  vegetables,  hides  and  skins,  raw  wool,  and  timber. 

hlUical  Officer.— C.  A.  Bell,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  CLE. 
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ANBAXAK  AND  NICOBAK  ISLANDS* 

^6  Andaman  Islands  He  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  590  miles  from  the 
3outh  of  the  Hugli,  120  miles  from  Cape  Negrais  in  Burma,  the  nearest  point 
^n  tile  mainUnd.  Fire  Urge  islands  closely  grouped  together  are  called  the 
jRat  Andaman,  and  to  the  south  is  the  island  of  Little  Andaman.  There 
2**(  some  200  islets,  the  two  principal  groups  being  the  Andaman  Archipelago 
^'i  the  Labyrinth  lianas.  The  total  area  is  2,260  square  miles. 
f  j^e  Great  Andaman  group  is  about  219  miles  long  and,  at  the  widest, 
•*-  fliiles  broad.  The  group,  densely  wooded,  contains  many  valuable 
''^.  the  best  known  ol  which  is  the  padauk  or  Andaman  redwood 
'^ncarpiu  daXbergioides).  The  islands  are  hilly,  the  highest  point,  Saddle 
l^,  being  2,402  feet,  and  Mount  Harriet,  1,196  feet  in  height.  The  islands 
^^m  a  nomber  of  harbours  and  safe  anchorages,  notably,  Port  Blair, 
;'^Comwalli8,  and  Stewart  Sound,  the  last  b^in^  most  favourably  situated 
''  forest  trade.  The  climate  is  tropical,  the  rainfall  irregular  and  often 
«i'^Te.  The  aborigines,  1,817  (628  males  and  689  females)  in  1911, 
y^  1,882  in  1901),  live  in  small  groups  over  the  islands  ;  they  are  savages 
';•  *  low  Negrito  type.  The  total  population  of  the  Andaman  Islands  in 
^  vu  16,316  (14,297  males  and  2,019  females).  In  1918-19  the  forest 
l^'**  the  result  of  convict  and  free  labour,  amounted  to  11,84,864  rupees. 
'^  the  Goeonnt,  rubber  {Hevta  hrasilimsi$%  Manila  hemp  {Musa  texHlis)^ 
^^fithanias  aloe  {Agave  aisalana)  are  successfuUy  cultivated.  In  1920  there 
*ire  10,753  head  of  cattle.  Wireless  telegraphy  with  Burma  was  established 
y^'  A  mail  steamer  oonneots  Port  Blair  with  Calcutta,  Rangoon,  and 
^^^  The  islands  are  used  by  the  Government  of  India  as  a  penal  settle- 
^t  for  life  sad  long>term  convicts.  The  settlement  possesses  about  22, 468 
>cfct  of  cleared  land  and  83  square  miles  of  reserved  forest.  There  were, 
^  1^20,  15,553  convicts  (including  404  women)  in  the  place,  of  whom 
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some  1,211  were  on  ticket*of -leave  in  the  settlement  supporting  then 
selves.  Of  the  women,  about  half  are  on  ticket-of-leave,  and  married  1 
convicts.  The  Andaman  Islands  are  under  the  Government  of  Indii 
and  the  Officer  in  Charge  is  the  Chief  Commissioner.  The  Civil,  Militar 
and  convict  population  of  Port  Blair  in  1919  was  16,816. 

The  Nicobar  Islands  ^re  situated  to  the  South  of  the  Andaman s,  7 
miles  from  Little  Andaman.  There  are  nineteen  islands,  seven  uninhabited 
gross  area,  635  square  miles.  The  islands  are  usually  divided  into  three  group 
Southern,  Central  and  Northern,  the  chief  islands  in  each  being  respective!; 
Great  Nicobar,  Camorta  with  Nancowry,  and  Car  Nicobar.  There  is  a  fi] 
land-locked  harbour  between  the  islands  of  Camorta  and  Nancowry,  kncv^ 
as  Nancowry  Harbour.  The  Nicobarese  inhabitants,  numbering  8,818  (4,8] 
males  and  3,985  females)  in  1911,  are  a  variety  of  the  Malay  (more  pio 
ably  Talaing)  race.  They  are  known  to  have  eagerly  pursued  the  cocou 
trade  for  at  least  1,500  years.  English  and  Hindustani  are  understood 
most  villages.  The  coconut  production  is  estimated  at  15  million  nu 
per  annum,  of  which  seme  5  million  are  sold  by  barter  and  exported 
small  native  craft  and  Chinese  junks  in  the  form  of  copra.  The  clima 
is  tropical  aud,  except,  perhaps,  at  Car,  unhealthy  for  Europeans.  T 
Government  is  represented  by  a  permanent  agent  and  an  assistant  agei 
The  islands  are  attached  to  the  Chief  Commissionership  of  the  Andamq 
and  Nicobars. 

Chief    Commissioner    at     Fort    Blair. — Lieut. -Col.     H.     C.    Bead< 

C/.l.lLf,  1.  A. 

Annual  Administration  Reports  by  the  Chief  Commissioner.— Seleetions  froXB 
Records  of  the  Govemmont  of  India  (Home  Department)  Nos.  XXV.  and  LXXYII. 
Elou  (fi.  B.),  In  the  Andamans  and  Nicobars.    London.  190S. 

LACCADIYE  IBLAHDB. 

A  group  of  14  islands  (9  inhabited),  about  200  miles  off  the  west  or  Mala 
coast  of  the  Madras  Presidency.     The  northern  portion  is  attached  to 
collectorate  of  South  Kanara,  the  remainder  to  the  administrative  districl 
Malabar.     Population  10.600,   nearly  all  Muhammadans.     The  languae< 
either  Malayalam  or  Mahl.     The  staple  product  is  the  fibre  known  as  coir 

Keeling  Islands.      See  Straits  Settlemekts. 
Kuria  Muria  Island.     See  Aden. 


THE  STEAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 
Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

Thb  Straits  Settlements,  a  Crown  colony,  which  comprises  Sin^p 
Penang  (including  Province  Wellesley  and  the  Dindings),  and  Malacca,  y 
transferred  from  the  control  of  the  Indian  Government  to  that  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  on  April  1,  1867.  The  Cocoa  IsU 
were  placed  under  the  Straits  Settlements  in  1886,  and  Christmas  I  si 
in  1889.  Christmas  Island  was  annexed  to  the  Settlement  of  Singa 
in  1900,  and  the  Cocos  Islands  in  1903. 

By  a  proclamation  dated  October  30,  1906,  the  boundaries  of  the  Co! 
were  extended  so  as  to  include  the  Colony  of  Labuan,  with  •ffact  j 
January  1,  1907. 
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The  administratioii.  of  tli€  colonj  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Goremor,  aided  by 
an  Executiire  Couixcil,  composed  of  the  General  Officer  commanding  the 
rroops,  the  ColoxLia.1  Secretary,  the  Resident  Councillor  of  Penang,  the 
Attorney-General,  tlie  Treasurer,  and  the  Colonial  Engineer.  There  is  a 
L^Slative  Council,  presided  over  by  the  Governor,  of  ten  official  and 
eisht  unofficial  members,  nominated  by  the  Crown. 

Governor. — Sir  Laurence  N.  Guillemard,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

The  goTemoT  is  also  High  Commissioner  for  the  Federated  Malay  States 
of  Perak,  Selangor,  I^egri  Sembilan,  and  Pahang,  High  Oonimissioner  of 
Bronei,  and  British  ^gerU  for  North  Borneo  and  Sarawak. 

There  are  mtLiiicix>al  bodies  in  each  settlement,  the  members  of  which  are 
appointed  by  tlie  Oovemor. 

Area  and  Population. 

Singapore    is     an.    island  about  twenty-seven  miles   long    by    fourteen 

wide,  with,    an    area    of   217    square  miles,    separated  from  the  southeni 

extremity  of  tlie  Malay  Peninsula  by  a  strait  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 

width.     A  nnmber  of  small  islands  adjacent  form  part  of  the  settlement. 

The  seat  of  government  is  the  town  of  Singapore,   at  the  south-eastern 

point  of  the  island.      Penang  is  an  island  of  108  square  miles,  off  the  west 

soast  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Straits 

of  Malacca.      On  tlie  opposite  shore  of  the  mainland,  distant  from  two  to 

ten  mUes,   is   Province  Wellesley,  a  strip  of  territory  forming  part  of  the 

Settlement    of    Penang,    averaging  eight  miles  in  width,   and   extending 

forty-five  miles    along  the  coast,  including  ten  miles  of  territory  to  the 

south  of  the  Krian  ;  total  area  280  square  miles.     The  chief  town  of  Penang 

is  George  Tcvrn.      Off  the  coast  of  Perak  is  the  small  island  of  Pangkor, 

which,  togetlier  with  a  strip  of  the  mainland,  is  British  territory,  the  whole 

being  known    as     the  Bindings.     Malacca  is  on  the  western  coast  of  the 

peninsnla  betipreen  Singapore  and  Penang — about  110  miles  from  the  former 

and  240    from  the    latter  ;    it  is  a  strip  of  territory  42    miles  in  length, 

and  from  eiglit  to  24  miles  in  breadth. 

The  popnlation,  according  to  the  census  of  1011,  was  714,069  (467,374 
males  and  246,695  females).  Tlie  estimated  population  for  1918  and  1919, 
inclusive  of  th.e  military,  is  as  follows : — 


Singapore  ^ 

Penang  2 

Malacca 

Totols 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

411 

1,028 
114,165 

Males 

265 

888 
88,800 

Females 

97 

1,018 
57,984 

Males 

6,004 

4,410 
527,723 

Females 

EaropeaaiB  and,  j 
Americans      .J 
Euzmsians 
Asiaties    .     .     . 

4,936 

2,694 
254,176 

1,941 

2,890 
103,140 

863 

828 
184,747 

2,449 

4,936 
275,289. 

261,800 

107,971 

180,438 

115,604!    89,953 

1 

59,099 

1  I  H             '' 

538,197 

282,674 

Totals  a^lS) 
Sstimated 

Totals  (1919) 
SBtimated 

369 
387 

,7n 

,336 

* s 

113,098 

302,042 
305,739 

A. 

149,( 
153, 

92,340  1 

052 

0O8 

60,668 

820 
846 

871 
083 

290,785 

274,233  1 

188,720  1  117,019 

655,298  1 

^  Inclusive  of  Christmas,  Cocos-Keellng.  and  Labaan  Islands. 
^  laelasive  of  PxoTisco  WelleaUj  and  Dmdings. 
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In  1918  there  were  in  the  Settlements :  ^bout  274,574  UtkUys ;  482, 7i 
Chinese,  and  94,213  natires  of  India.  i 

The  births  and  deaths  in  1918  were  as  follows : — 


- 

Singapore 

Fanang 

Dindings 

Province 
Wellesley 

4,109 
5,676 

Malacca 

5,300 
7.633 

Labuan 

Total 

Births 
Deaths     . 

9,585 
15,372 

4,110 
6,685 

849 

780 

249 

198 

23,70-J 
36,291 

Totals  1919 :  births,  26,638  ;  deaths,  27,957. 

In  1919  there  were  70,912  immigrants  from  China,  and  101,433  frd 
Southern  India. 

Education. 

Instruction,  not  yet  oompnlsory  throughout  the  colony,  is  part 
supported  by  the  Government  in  the  case  of  grant-in-aid  schools,  and  who] 
in  the  case  of  Government  English  and  Government  Vernacular  Schools. 
Malacca,  Penang  Island  outside  Municipal  limits,  and  Province  Wellesll 
there  is  compulsory  attendance  of  Malay  boys  within  a  certain  radius  oi 
Malay  vernacular  school,  where  free  instruction  is  given  in  their  own  langna^ 

The  numbers  of  schools  and  pupils  were  as  follows  in  1918 : — 


dovemment  Bnglisb  schools       .       .       .       , 
OraBt-in-aid  English  schools 
GoTernment  remacular  boys'  and  girls'  schools 
Grant-in-aid  vernacular  boys'  schools . 


Total 


Sohools 

8 
85 

192 
11 

246 


Enroll    I    Attend 
ment     i       ance 


8,012 

13,516 

12,259 

470 

29,257 


2,80 
13,51 

10,82 
38 


26,53 


The  expenditure  on  the  schools  in  1919  was  70,4462. 
There  is  a  training  college  for  Malay  teachers  in  Malacca. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  law  in  force  is  contained  in  local  ordinances  and  in  such  English  ii 
Indian  Acts  and  Orders  in  Council  as  are  applicable  to  the  colony.  1 
Indian  Penal  Code,  with  slight  alterations,  has  been  adopted,  and  therj 
a  Civil  Procedure  Code  based  on  the  English  Judicature  Acts.  There  i 
Supreme  Court  which  holds  assizes  at  Singapore  and  Penang  every  t 
months,  and  quarterly  at  Malacca,  civil  sittings  monthly  at  Singapore  s 
Penang,  and  once  a  quarter  at  Malacca. 

There  are,  besides,  district  courts,  police  courts _and  marine  magistral 
courts.  Convictions  before  the  Superior  Courts  in  1918  were  604  ;  het 
the  other  courts,  36,715  persons.  Police  force,  2,727  in  1919.  Crimi 
prisoners  admitted  to  the  gaols  in  1919,  4,235. 

Finance. 

Public  revenue  and  expenditure  for  six  years  (1  dollar  =  25.  Ad.) : — 


Tears 


1913 
1915 
1916 


Re  venae 


1,446,408 
1,648,697 
2,021,881 


Expenditure    <!  Tears 


Revenue 


1,221,888 
1,189,598 
1,288,741 


1  1917 
I'  1918 
I.     1019 


£ 
2,295,079 
2,718,901 
8,979,321 


Expenditure 

£ 
1, 826,4  2f> 
1,862,717 
4,071,811 
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Tht  letdiBg  item?  oi  rercmne  for  1919  were—licences,  excise^  and 
.eternal  reTenne  not  otherwise  classified,  2,601,913Z.;  posts  and  telegraphs* 
'27,6431;  fees  of  court  or  office*  payments  for  specific  ser rices,  and  reim- 
T'QiseiDents  in  aid,  86»943Z.;  rents  of  Government  property,  144,755Z.  ; 
interest,  1<K),3182.  ;  land  sales,  526,5472.  ;  and  of  expenditure— military 
expenditure,  509,796Z.;  marine,  53,108Z.  ;  police^  140,978/.  ;  legal,  45,072/.  ; 
Jinspitalfl  and  dispensaries,  91,574/.  ;  medical,  88,403/.;  education,  44,972/.; 
post  office,  79,101  i, ;  Government  monopolies,  56,591/.  ;  public  works, 
-04,076*.;  pensions,   73,574/.;  war  .expenditure,  171,080/. 

The  total  assets  of  the  colony,  December  81,  1919,  amounted  to 
'.388,505/.,  and  liabUities  2,527,386/.  The  debt  on  December  81,  1919, 
unonotad  to  6,913, 352/. ,  borrowed  for  public  works;  and  7,621, 553/.  war  loan. 

Commerce. 

The  Straits  ports  are  free  from  customs  duties,  and  their  trade,  centred  at 
SingapofSy  is  a  transit  trade.  Excise  duties  are  levied  on  wines,  petroleuin, 
vai  tobac»o.  The  chief  enorts  comprise  tin,  pepper,  nutmees,  mace,  sap;o, 
rapioca,  buffalo  hides  and  horns,  rattans,  gutta-percha,  rubber,  gambier, 
gum,  copra.    The  cultivation  of  rice  is  giving  place  to  rubber  and  coconuts. 

liaports  and  exports  for  six  years  (inclusive  of  treasure  and  inclusive  of 
trade  with  the  Federated  Malay  States),  including  the  trade  of  Labuan  and 
Christmas  Island  : — 


iMPO&Ta 


BZPOETS 


Tra 


From 

UE. 


From 
Colonies, 


From 
Foreign, 
GoantrleR 


Total      To  U.K. 


To 
Colonies, 


1313  &1TS,526 
l^w  (4,90i,928l 
1918  ,5,626,8141 
l*i:ii5,430,538| 
1«? '5.538,7711 
l»:w  6,385,000^ 


28,807,392 
24,670,068 
30,423,460 
36,085,554 
41,524,227 


To       j 
Foreign 
CountrieH 


Total 


20,512,610145,875,181! 


£  £  £  £, 

22,868,654  55,986,472  lO,745,260{l4,117,2»w,^,»x«,v.v,^,..^,... 
22,062,074|51,0S7,070  8,9S2,966il2,38S,lia25,80S.7 60,47,124,843 
27,191,800  63,242,07410,916,928;  14,111,08a 32, 408,356  07,436,364 
32,471,203i78,987,295'l  1,671,682' 17,046,568  43,088,668172,306,918 
Sfi,554,816;81,617,814!  6,427,8.54,18,096,00247,398,255  71,922,111 
—        196,670,00015,846,0001        —  —        199,321,000 


1  Exclusive  of  traasose  dovn  to  tlte  mldiUe  of  1919. 

lapOTta  fscelnde  tnuishipraent  goods.  Bacports  do  not  loclnde  coal  eupplied  to  ehips 
>^«Bkers,  ships'  stores,  telegraph  cables,  dkc,  materials  for  building  and  repairing  vessels. 
tad,  sinee  1912,  they  also  exdnde  Para  robber  from  the  Federated  Malay  States,  tran- 
>hippe4  in  the  Cokraj. 

Trade   of  the  Straits  Settlements  during  two  years  (inclusive  of  inter- 
wlonial  trade)  :— 


eXMOg 


^^Nisn 

Chiixteus  Island 
Imtdiags     . 


iMPOETS  1 


1917 


£ 

61,596,086 

18,080,656 

2,713,088 

179,614 

26,581 

124,069 


1918 


£ 

67,219,285 

21,047,022 

2,285,909 

167,627 

26,202 

78,841 


BxPOJtTSl 


1917 


£ 

57,382,866 

18,115,809 

5,229,993 

127,881 

137,541 

57,946 


F^»"-^e^ 


1918 


£ 

57,940,909 

19,406,841 

8,849,984 

135,575 

95,866 

69,404 


I  Excl^iTe  of  tieapare. 
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The  most  important  imports  and  exports  in  1918,  exclnsiye  of  inter-setti 
ment  trade,  were  : — 


Principal  Imports 


Tin  Ore 

Rice  and  other  grains 

Cotton  Piece  Goods,  Yarns 

Ac    .... 
Provisions  . 
Sugar  .... 
Tobacco,  Cigars.  &  Cigarette 
Fisl),  dried  ana  salted 
Coal     .... 
Live  Animals 
Vegetables  and  Fruits 
Hardware  A  Ironware,  in- 
cluding cooking  utensils 


1918 


18,171,276 
11,677,396 

6,118,712 

301,729 

3,144.200 

2,451,651 

1,140,025 

2,877,915 

878,587 

633,789 

516,400 


Principal  Exports 


Tin 

Gums,  including  rubbers 
Spices,  including  Pepi^er 
Copra  .... 
Hides,  Raw  . 
Sago  .... 
Rattans  .  ... 
Gambier  .... 
Tapioca    . 

Pineapples,  preserved    . 
Phosphates  of  Lime 


1918 

£ 

16,765,380 

18,915,842 

2,599,186 

901,686 

94,287 

287,725 

399,882 

410,074 

810,991 

97,029 

90,000 


There  may  be  said  to  be  three  classes  of  trade — patHngf  trantitf  actual ;  passing  tra 
being  goods  in  vessels  merely  passing  through  Singapore  for  China,  &c.;  transit  trad 
goods  changing  bottom  at  Singapore,  or  landed  and  stored  awaiting  re>shipment.  The 
two  classes  of  trade  are  not  included  in  the  import  and  export  statistics.  Actual  trai 
may  be  defined  as  goods  brought  for  sale  into  Singapore  and  purchased  there,  eith 
for  consumption  or  tor  sale  to  other  places  whither  they  are  said  to  be  exported.  Ti 
trade  is  a  transit  trade  in  the  sense  only  that  what  is  imported  is  exported  witho 
undergoing  any  process  of  manufacture.  Exchange  fluctuations  affect  the  value  of  pa 
statistical  results,  in  times  of  low  exchange  the  dollar  value  of  goods  having  their  orig 
in  gold  countries  being  enhanced;  the  same  probably  holding  good,  to  a  less  extent, 
the  case  of  produce  exported,  but  the  dollar  value  having  been  fixed  early  in  1906 
2«.  4d.,  this  is  the  rate  adopted  since. 


The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Returi 
the  imports  including  produce  from  Borneo,  Sarawak,  and  other  eastern  plac< 
transhipped  at  Singapore,  which  is  thus  entered  as  the  place  of  export : — 


— 

1913 

(pre-war) 

1917                1918        1        1919       I        19201 

'                                             1 

I  mports  (consignments) 
into  U.K.  from  the 
Straits      . 

Exports  of  British  pro- 
duce to  the  Straits  . 

Exports  of  foreign  and 
Colonial  produce  to 
the  Straita 

£ 

15,799,502 
5,836,446 

169,201 

£                   £ 

16,043,633    '  10,815,006 

4,890,268    '     6,144,240 

j 

47,926             53,755 

£ 

21,263,379 
6,288,920 

117.380 

£ 
17,956,9j 
l«,i67,7l 

8S8,9' 

1  Provisional  figures. 

The  principal  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1919,  were  t 
4,750,638/.  ;  rubher,  7,107,8822. ;  sago  and  sago  meal  and  flour,  1,320,542 
Cassava  powder  and  tapioca,  1,395,6192.  ;  coconut  oil,  unrefined,  277,S^32i 
fruit,  canned  or  bottled,  478,486/.  ;  copra,  1,508,867/.  ;  gutta  jierc] 
697,173/.  ;  pepper,  1,236,973/.  ;  hides,  raw,  214,991/.  ;  gambier,  282,14 
The  principal  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were : — cottons  a 
cotton  yarn,  2,612,663/.  ;  iron  and  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  1,011,247  j 
machinery,  389,158/.  ;  soap,  95,437/.  ;  tobacco,  133,607/.  ;  spiiits,  67,92; 

Shipping  and  ITavigation. 

The  total  tonnage  of  merchant  ressels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  po 
-^f  the  Colony  during  1919,  exclusive  of  native  craft,  was  18,885,183   toi 
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inclading  British,  10,081,120  tons';  Japanese,  4,102,800  tons;  Dutch, 
2,348,999  tons.  The  number  of  native  and  small  craft  entered  and  cleared 
was  63,770,  with  a  tonnage  of  2,566,091  tons. 

Communications. 

There  is  a  railway  from  Singapore  to  Woodlands  on  the  Johore  Straits, 
commimication  between  Woodlands  and  Johore  being  maintained  by  steam 
femes.  The  Federated  Malay  States  Railway  extends  from  Parit  Buntar 
in  Krian  to  Kuala  Prai  in  Province  Wellesley,  whence  are  steam  ferries  to 
Penang.  There  is  a  railway  from  Malacca  to  Tampin  in  the  Neffri  Sembilan. 
All  the  railways  have  a  gauge  of  one  metre,  and  connect  with  tne  Federated 
3falay  States  Railway  system,  a  continuation  of  which  through  Johore  was 
opened  in  1909.  It  is  proposed  to  connect  Singapore  with  the  mainland  by 
ihe  construction  of  a  causeway,  carrying  two  lines  of  railway  and  a  20-foot 
roadway,  across  the  Johore  Straits.  There  are  electric  tramway  systems  in 
Singapore  and  Penang.  There  are  cables  connecting  Singapore,  Malacca 
and  Penang,  and  land  lines  from  Singapore  to  Kuala  Lumpur  and  Penang, 
and  from  Malacca  to  Tampin. 

In  1919,  13,182,061  letters  and  other  articles  of  correspondence  were 
posted,  and  9,355,950  delivered.  The  number  of  letters  sent  to  China  in 
1918  in  clubbed  packets  was  1,011,228.  The  parcels  posted  (1918)  numbered 
105,347,  those  delivered  76,561. 

From  Labuan  there  are  telegraph  cables  connecting  with  Hong  Kong, 
Singapore,  Sandakan,  and  the  Continent. 

Money,  Weights,  and   Measures. 

There  are  thirteen  banks  with  establishments  in  the  Colony.  The  amount 
>f  deposits  in  the  Government  Savings  Bank  on  December  31,  1919, 
was  1,483,261  dollars,  equivalent  to  173,6312. 

The  doUar,  value  2$.  ^d. ,  is  the  standard  coin  of  the  Colony,  and  with 
the  half-dollar  and  the  British  sovereign  is  legal  tender  for  the  paym^t  of 
any  amount.  Subsidiary  silver  coins  are  20,  10,  and  5  cent  pieces ;  copper 
(»>ins  are  cents,  half-cents,  and  quarter-cents.  On  December  31,  1916, 
GoTemoient  currency  notes  to  the  value  of  68,394,140  dollars  (7,979,316/.) 
were  in  circulation  in  the  Colony  and  Federated  Malay  States. 

The  measure  of  length  in  use  in  the  Settlements  is  the  English  yard, 
with  its  divisions  and  multiples,  and  land  is  measured  by  the  English  acre. 
The  native  terms  are,  however,  still  in  use.    Commercial  weights  arc  : — 

1  Kati     =  16  Tahil=        1 J  lb.  avoirdupois. 
1  Pikul    =100  Kati  =    133*  lbs.  „ 

1  Koyan=  40  Pikul =5,333 i    „  „ 

The  kati  of  1^  lbs.  is  known  as  the  Chinese  kati.  Another  weight,  known 
IS  the  Malay  kati,  and  still  in  partial  use  in  Penang,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
U  Spanish  dollars,  or  9,984  grains.  This  gives  142*628  lbs.  as  the  weight 
of  ihe  pikul,  and  5,705*143  lbs.  as  the  weight  of  the  koyan.  The  measures 
of  capacity  thionghoat  the  Colony  are  the  gantang  or  gallon,  and  chupak  or 
quart 

The  GOGOS  or  Keeling  Islands,  &  group  of  about  twenty  small  coral 
i^mb,  lie  abont  700  miles  S.W.  of  Sumatra  and  1,200  miles  S.W.  of 
Singapore.  The  estimated  population  in  1918  was  832.  (Census  population, 
1911,  749). 
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Gliaisteas  Idand  is  200  miles  SwW«  of  Jjava  and  700  spiles  S.  of  th^ 
Coon  laibodB.  It  is  9  miles  long  and  about  9  miles  wide.  The  estuxiate<j 
population  in  1918  was  2,180,  most  «f  the  iahahitanta,  except  tb< 
District  Officer  and  his  staff,  being  employed  directly  or  indirectly  by  th< 
company  which  works  the  enormous  phosphate  deposits  which  the  islancj 
contains.  Revenue,  1919,  3,051Z.  ;  expenditure,  1,490Z.  Imports,  1917, 
26,5812.,  chiefly  machinery,  tools,  railway  material,  locomotiyes,  and  lorries  ; 
exports,  187,5412.  The  sole  source  of  wealth  of  the  Island  is  phosphate 
of  KmeJ  53,370  tons  were  exported  in  1918,  and  68,621  tons  in  1919 
Tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  1919,  81,197  tons  ;  1918,  71,928  tons.  Ther^ 
is  a  railway  in  the  island 

The  island  of  Labuan  lies  about  6  miles  from  the  north-west  coast  ol 
Borneo,  and  since  January  1,  1907,  it  has  been  incorporated  with  Singapore  ^ 
Area  28^  sq.  miles  ;  the  estimated  population  in  1918  was  6,848,  mostly 
Malays  &om  Borneo,  with  some  Chinese  traders  and  about  80  Europeans ^ 
Capital,  Tictoria,  which  has  about  1,500  inhabitants.  Revenue,  1919,  4,469/< 
expenditure,  9,5582.     Shipping  entered  and  cleared,  1919,  141,686  tons. 


THE  FEBEBATED  MAXAY  STATES. 

The  Federated  Malay  States  of  Perak,  Selangor,  Ne^  Sembiian,  an< 
Pahang,  which  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  Malay  Peninsttla,  are  unde 
British  protection.  The  officer  administering  the  Government  of  the  Strait  I 
Settlements  is  ex  officio  H.M.'s  High  Commissioner  for  these  States  and  tht 
other  Malay  States  in  the  British  sphere. 

Sigh  Cotnmistioner. — Sir  Lawrence  Nnnna  GuiUemard,  £..C.B.y  K.C.M.G 

Chief  Secretary  to  Goverrvment. — 

The  following  are  the  Rulers  and  Residents  of  the  four  States  : — 

^aUr    of  Perak. — H.  U.   Sultan  Iskandar  Shah.        Be$ide7U.—Vf .  G 
Maxwell,  C.M.G. 

RuUr   of   Selcmgor. — H.H.    Sultan   Sir     Ala'u'd-din    Sulaiman    Shah 
K.C.M.6.     MesiiUiU.—A.  R.  Lemtm,  C.JA.G. 

Ruler  of  Negri  Semhilan. — H.  H.  Yang  di-peituan  Besar  Sir  Muhammad! 
K.C.M.G.  ResideiU.—k.  H.  Lemon,  C.M.G.  (J.  R.  Q 
Aldworth,  acting.) 

Ruler  of  Pa?iang.—K,B..  Sultan  Abdullah.    Resident— C.  W.  C.  Parr 
O.B.E. 

In  Perak,  Selangor,  and  Sungai  Ujong,  which  State  was  subsequent]^ 
amalgamated  with  other  States  to  form  the  Confederation  of  Negri  Sem 
bilan,  Residents  were  appointed  in  1874,  with  a  staff  of  European  ofi&cer 
wliose  duty  was  to  aid  the  native  rulers  by  advice,  and  to  exercise  ezecutivi 
ftinctions.  The  supreme  authority  in  each  State  is  vested  m  the  Stati 
Council,  coiiBiBting  of  the  Sultan,  the  Resident,  the  Secretary  to  the  Reai 
dent,  and  some  of  the  principal  Malay  chiefs  and  Chinese  merchants.  Th< 
Residents  are  under  the  control  of  the  Chief  Secretary  and  Uie  Hig) 
Commissioner. 

\iK  1883  the  relations  of  the  Straits  Settlements  with  the  small  Nativ 
States  on  the  frontier  of  Malacca  were  consolidated.  These  States  were  con 
federated  in  1889,  u^dei  the  name  of  Negri  Sembllan  (signifying  Nin 
States).    In  January,  1895,  SungaiUjong  (induding  Jelebu,  which  had  beej 
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adiniiiisteied  by  a  Collector  and  Magistrate  nnder  the  Resident  of  Sungai 
Ujong  smce  1888)  and  Negri  Sembilan  were  placed  under  one  Resident ;  and  in 
JqIj,  1895,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  the  administrations  were  amalga- 
mated. The  new  federation,  which  retains  the  ancient  name  of  Negri  Sem- 
bilan, comprises  the  States  of  Snngai  Ujong,  Johol,  Jelebn,  Rembau  and  five 
smaller  States.  In  1887,  by  agreement  with  the  Raja  of  Pahang,  the  control 
of  hifl  foreign  relations^  &c.,  was  surrendered  to  the  British  Government. 
This  was  followed  by  a  further  agreement  in  1888  with  the  Raja  (now  styled 
Saltan),  under  which  Pahang  was  taken  under  British  protection,  on  the  same 
terns  »s  the  Protected  Native  States  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula. 
Pahang  is  situate  on  the  east  coast,  within  200  miles  by  sea  from  Singapore. 
In  July,  1896,  the  treaty  between  the  four  Protected  Native  States,  Perak, 
Selangor,  Pahang,  and  Negri  Sembilan,  and  the  British  Government  came 
into  force  by  which  the  administrative  federation  of  these  States  under  a 
Chief  Secretary  is  provided  for,  and  the  States  agree  to  furnish  a  contingent 
of  troops  for  service  in  the  Colony  should  His  Majesty's  Government  be  at 
war  with  any  foreign  nation. 

The  areas  of  these  States,  in  square  miles,  are  approximately: — Perak, 
".800  sq.  miles;  Selangor,  3,156  sq.  miles;  Negri  Sembilan,  2,650  sq. 
niiles;  Pahang,  14,000  square  miles  ;  total,  27,506  sq.  miles.  Perak,  by 
•gwemcnt  with  Slam,  has  been  extended  by  about  1,000  square  miles  (in- 
cluded in  the  figures  given  above). 

Popnlation,  censas  1911:  Perak,  494,057  (344,238  males  and  149,819 
females);  Selangor,  294,085  (220,939  males  and  73,096  females);  Negri 
Sembilan,  130,199  (87,651  males  and  42,548  females);  Pahang,  118,708 
(7*2,234  males  and  46,474  females);  total  1,036,999,  (725,062  males,  and 
311,937  females).  The  population  contained  420,840  Malays,  433,244 
Chinese,  172,465  natives  of  India,  3,284  Europeans  and  Americans,  and 
^649  Eurasians.  The  preponderance  of  males  over  females  is  due  to  the 
nomber  of  Chinese  immigrants.  Estimated  population,  1919,  1,315,700. 
The  largest  town  in  the  States  is  Kuala  Lumpur  (in  Selangor)  with  about 
60,000  inhabitants.     Births,  1919,  32,335  ;  deaths,  38,646. 

The  police  force,  with  European  officers,  consists  of  an  Indian  and  a  Malay 
contingent.  In  1919  there  were  93  European  officers,  the  Indian  contingent 
Qiimbeied  279  non-commissioned  officers  and  1,554  constables,  and  the  Malay 
^Qtijigent  numbered  285  non-commissioned  officers  and  1,565  constables  ; 
^otal,  4,677  officers  and  men.  There  is  also  a  detective  branch,  in  charge  of 
Europeans,  consisting  of  Chihese,  Tamils,  Malays,  &c.  Finger-print  regis- 
tration of  all  criminsus  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula  is  carried  out  under  the 
<&rection  of  a  Federated  Malay  States  police  officer  stationed  in  Kuala 
Lcmpur. 

In  Perak,  Selangor,  Negri  Sembilan,  and  Pahang,  in  1919,  there  were 
a  number  of  Hlnglisn  schools  maintained  or  assisted  by  Government,  with 
11  average  enrolment  of  6,606  boys  and  1,787  girls,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  6,143  and  1,651  respectively,  and  390  (335  for  boys  and 
55  for  girls)  Malay  Vernacular  schools,  with  an  average  enrolment  of  20,261 
scholaiB,  and  an  average  attendance  of  16,851.  The  total  number  of 
schools  (1919)  was  633  with  an  average  attendance  of  27,323.  There  are 
seyeral  Chinese  schools,  but  they  are  not  under  the  contiol  or  supervision 
of  the  Education  Department.  Expenditure  on  education  (excluding 
buildings)  in  1919,  91,841Z. 

The  laws  in  force  in  each  State  of  the  Federation  are  contained  in 
enactments  passed  by  the  State  Councils^  up  to  December,  1909,  and  from 
th»t  date,  where  more  than  one  State  is  affected,  by  the  Federal  Council. 
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This  Council  consists  of  the  High  Commissioner  as  President,  the  CLi« 
Secretary,  the  Saltans  of  Perak,  Selangor,  and  Pahang,  the  Yang  di  per  Tuai 
Besar  of  Negri  Sembilan,  the  four  British  Residents,  the  Legal  Adviser,  am 
five  unofficial  members,  and  in  addition  to  legislation  deals  with  the  annun 
estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure.  All  legislative  enactments  are  submitter 
to  the  High  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Th 
courts  in  the  States  are  : — (1)  The  Supreme  Court,  comprising  the  Court  of  i 
Judicial  Commissioner  and  the  Court  of  Appeal.  (2)  The  Court  of  i 
Magistrate  of  the  first  class.  (3)  The  Court  of  a  Ma^trate  of  the  secoiii 
class.  (4)  The  Court  of  a  Kathi  and  the  Court  of  Assistant  Kathi.  (5)  TU 
Court  of  a  Penghulu.  The  Court  of  Appeal  consists  of  two  or  more  Judieis 
Commissioners,  the  chief  Judicial  Commissioner  being  President.  Tlier 
is  a  final  appeal  in  civil  matters  to  the  Privy  Council. 

The  number  of  cases  of  murder,  homicide,  robbery,  Ac,  reported  in  191 
was  729,  discovered  226  ;  in  1918,  reported  821,  discovered  258.  Tin 
number  of  prisoners  in  gaol  on  December  31,  1919,  was  1,602. 

Efficient  Government  hospitals  are  established  in  all  districts,  wit 
separate  hospitals  for  Europeans.  A  very  complete  Institute  of  Medica 
Research  has  been  established  at  Kuala  Lumpur. 

The  revenue  of  the  States  in  1919  was  8,415,758/.,  war  tax,  562,710/. 
and  the  expenditure,  8,245,645/.  (1918,  revenue,  7,985,700/.  ;  expenditure 
5,283,473/.). 

Leading  items  of  revenue  in  1919  were—licences,  2,090,861/.;  customs 
2,102,889/.;  railways,  1,745,037/.  ;  land  revenue,  855,953/.  ;  fees  of  court  c 
office,  296,679/.;  interest,  595,650/. ;  municipal,  242,175/. ;  war  tax,  562  710/. 
and  of  expenditure — railways,  3,082,546/.  ;  public  works,  1,009,118/. 
miscellaneous  service  (including  war  contribution),  1,894,230/.;  nersoiu 
emoluments,  993,577/.,  other  charges,  962,500/.  ;  interest  on  aavancei 
105,000/.     Public  debt,  1919,  1,750,000/. 

The  staple  cultivations  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  are  coconuts 
rice,  rubber,  sugar,  tapioca,  pepper,  gambier,  and  nipah  palms.  Th 
chief  industrial  enterprises  are  tne  cultivation  of  rubber,  and  the  minin 
of  tin.  The  Ej'ian  ini^tion  works  in  Perak  irrigate  70,000  acres  of  rice  (pad 
land  and  supply  drinking  water  to  the  district.  The  canal  is  21  niil< 
long  with  16^  miles  of  branches  and  188^  miles  of  distributory  channeli 
The  total  area  of  rubber  estates  of  over  100  acres  at  the  end  of  191 
was  499,500  acres  (78,284  tons  were  exported  in  1918  and  106,453  tons  i 
1919),  and  coconut  estates,  54,800  acres  (the  total  acreage  under  coconuts  ws 
182,000  acres).  The  forests  produce  many  excellent  timbeis,  besides  guttj 
percha,  oils,  resins,  and  canes.  In  1919  the  total  quantity  of  timber  of  a 
kinds  taken  from  the  forests,  on  which  payment  was  made,  was  955,961 
tons,  in  addition  to  a  large  quantity  used  free  of  royalty  by  the  nativ 
Malay  population  and  the  tin  miners.  The  gross  revenue  of  tli 
Forest  Department  for  1919  amounted  to  213,829/.  The  duty  on  tb 
export  of  tin  forms  the  largest  item  of  the  revenue  of  the  States  on  the  Wei 
Coast.  In  1919  the  tin  export  amounted  to  36,938  tons,  and  in  191 S  t 
37,370  tons.  Duty  paid  in  1919,  customs,  1,160,170/.,  war-tax,  47,939^ 
In  1919,  16,402  ounces  of  gold,  and  in  1918,  18,809  ounces  were  produce 
in  the  Federated  Malay  States.  Besides  gold  and  tin,  many  minerals  ar 
found,  including  lead,  iron,  copper,  mercury,  arsenic,  manganese,  wolfiar 
(exports  1919,  430  tons),  scheelite  (exports  1919,  225  tons),  plumbag< 
silver,  zinc,  and  coal,  but  with  the  exception  of  coal,  they  have  not  so  fa 
been  discovered  in  workable  form.  The  exports  of  tungsten  ore  in  191 
were  655  tons.  The  labour  force  engaged  in  mining  at  the  end  of  191 
was  113,107. 
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The  trade  (excluding  bullion  and  specie)  was  as  follows  in  1919  and 

1918  :- 


Penk 


ci.i.n»»r  Negri  T>„v„„„  Total  Total 

Selangor       sembiiaii         ^*^*^  1919  1918 


Import!  .      5,118,277 
Exports  .  '  14,552,210 


jg         £ 

6,500,221    1,582,796 
11,765,624  I  4,983,756 


£         £         £ 

670,118  I  18,866.412  ;  8,720,921 
1,314,178  !  32,565,762   26,024,400 


Chief  items  of  import,  1919  :— rice,  8,870,066/.;  opium,  330,405/.  ; 
tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes,  742,449/.  ;  cotton  piece  foods,  645,519/.  ; 
sQgiir,  383,022/.;  milk,  condensed,  272,636/.;  live  animals,  473,524/.; 
spirits,  196,016/.  ;  petroleum,  including  benzine,  551,716/. ;  ironware, 
2S4,046/. ;  machineiy,  495,968/.  Chief  exports,  1919  :  cultivated  rubber 
;i06,453  tons),  22,059,244/. ;  copra,  600,434/.  ;  tin  and  tin  ore,  8,745,635/.  ; 
metals,  101,903/.  ;  timber,  33,304/.  ;  hides,  24,528/.  imports  (excluding 
bullion  and  specie),  1919,  from  U.K.,  1,394,000/.  Exports  to  U.K., 
9,240,000/.    Bullion  and  specie  imported  1919,  74,742/.  ;  exported,  60,861/. 

Shipping,  1919  (excluding  native  craft) :  entered,  8,545  vessels,  1,444,899 
tons;  cleared,  3,538  vessels,  1,444,124  tons.  Native  craft,  entered  and 
cleared,  13,925  vessels,  372,117  tons. 

There  were  in  the  4  States  in  1919,  2,362  miles  of  metalled  cart  roads  and 
1791  miles  of  bridle  roads  and  paths.  There  are  also  700  miles  of 
paths  msiatained  by  the  Forest  Department.  The  Government  has  made, 
purchased,  leased,  or  is  making,  the  railway  systems  of  the  whole 
penmsolA  south  of  the  Siamese  boundary,  including  the  railway  on 
Singapore  Island.  When  the  system  is  complete,  there  will  be  a  main 
tniok  line  extending  throughout  the  peninsula,  diverging  at  Gemas  in 
^egiiSembilan  into  West  Coast  and  Eajst  Coast  lines,  and  linking  up  with  the 
Soathem  Siamese  railway  system  on  the  Perlia-Siam  aud  Kelantan-Siam 
boimdaries  respectively.  The  two  Siamese  lines  converge  at  Oota^iao,  in 
Sio^ia,  and  hence  a  single  line  continues  north  to  Bangkok.  On  the  AVest 
Coast,  the  line  is  now  open  for  traffic  from  Singapore  as  far  as  Padang 
Beur  (Perlis  Siamese  boundary),  a  distance  of  596  miles,  and  on  the  East 
Coast  it  is  open  from  Singapore  a^  far  as  Padang  Tungka  (in  Pahang). 
A  section  in  Kelantan  from  Tumpat  to  Tanah  Merah  (32  miles),  and  one 
from  Pasir  M.as  to  Golok  (Kelantan-Siam  boundary)  (12  miles)  are  also  open 
for  traffic.  The  section  in  Johore,  extending  from  Johore  Bahru  to  Gemas 
(120  miles),  is  leased  from  the  Johore  Government.  The  line  is  of  metre 
g^iige.  The  total  mileage  open  for  traffic,  including  leased  lines,  was 
1,003  miles  in  1919.  The  lines  under  construction  (1920)  were  about  72  miles, 
besides  2  miles  of  Hill  Railway,  in  Penang,  and  doubling  of  lines  in  Singa- 
pore Island  (16  miles)  and  in  neighbourhood  of  Kuala  Lumpur  (37  miles). 
"Hie  construction  of  a  causeway  carrying  a  double  line  of  railway  and  a  road- 
*2y  is  now  proceeding  (1920),  connecting  the  island  of  Singapore  with  the 
^Q^land  across  the  Johore  Straits.  An  extensive  scheme  of  deep-water 
wharres  at  Prai,  on  the  mainland,  opposite  Penang,  is  also  in  progress. 

There  are  (1919)  96  post  offices  and  89  other  places  for  postal  business. 
M919,  24,025,009  postal  packets  (registered  letters,  707,639,  and  parcels, 
in,718)were  received  and  delivered.  In  1919  there  were  2,372  miles  of 
^^egraph  and  telephone  line  (12,000  miles  of  wire)  under  the  Post  Office 
'lepwtment.  The  net  revenue  collected  by  the  department  amounted  to 
^^1,587/.,  and  expenditure  to  145,512/.,  Savings  Banks,  10,270  de- 
btors, and  106,061/.   deposits  on  December  31,   1919.      The   current 
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money  ooniists  of  Straits  Settlement 8  doUart  witk  aabaidiary  silver  an< 
copper  coins.  In  February,  1906,  the  value  of  the  dollar  was  fixed  a 
25.  id.  or  60  dollars  =  71,  Currency  notes  and  bank  notes  also  circulate 
and  the  sovereign  is  legal  tender  for  any  amount  at  the  above  rate.  Weight 
and  measures  (as  well  as  currency)  are  as  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 


THE  MALAY  STATES  NOT  IlTCLXrDEB  IN  THE 

FEDERATION. 

The  Malay  States  not  included  in  the  Federation  are  five  in  numborj 
namely,  Johore,  Kedah,  Ferlis,  Kelantan,  and  Trenggann. 

The  relations  of  Johore  with  Qreat  Britain  are  d^ned  by  a  treaty  dated 
December  11,  1885  ;  and,  by  an  amendment  to  this  treaty  made  on  May  12, 
1914,  the  Saltan  agreed  to  accept,  and  to  act  upon  the  advice  of,  a  Britisli 
officer  called  the  General  Adviser.  The  Sultan  is  assisted  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  by  an  Executive  Council,  and  by  a  Legislative  Council 
consisting  of  official  and  unofficial  members. 

The  rights  of  suzerainty,  protection,  administration  and  control  of  the 
other  four  States  were  transferred  from  Siam  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Anglo* 
Siamese  treaty  of  March  10,  1909.  In  all  four  States  the  Rulers  are  assisted 
in  the  administration  by  State  Ceuncila.  In  Kedah,  Perlis,  and  Kelantan 
the  Ruler  has  the  assistance  of  a  British  Adviser  appointed  by  the  British 
Government. 

In  these  States  the  currency,  weights  and  measures  are  the  same  aa  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  the  Federated  Malay  States.  Their  trade  is  almost 
entirely  carried  on  with  the  Straits  Settlements. 

The  religion  of  the  Malays  is  Muhammadanism. 

Johore  (area  7,500  square  miles,  population  in  1911,  180,417,  of  whom  3o2,21t>  were 
Malays,  6S,405  Chinese,  and  5,659  Indians)  lies  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay 
Peninsola.  Births  registered  (1919),  9,820;  deaths,  9,807.  There  were  (1910)  S  £nglfsh 
schools  and  71  vernacular  schools,  and  an  English  College  (with  75  boys  in  residenoa). 

Revenue  (1919),  11,052,777  dollars;  expenditure,  8,228,862.  The  public  debt  of 
8  millions  was  extinguished  in  1918.  Imports  (1919),  29,524,700  dollars  (Ibodstufls,  drinks, 
and  narcotics,  20,905,117 ;  raw  materials,  2,699,281 ;  manufkctnred  articles.  5,147,919  ; 
coin  and  bullion  52,561  dollars).  Exports  71,279,930  doiiars  (rubber,  58,208,400 ;  gambier,' 
1,719,200 ;  pepper,  385,775 ;  copra,  4,834,699 ;  areca-nnts,  3,817,700 ;  tin,  2,638,600 ;  tapioca, 
2,322,228 ;  forest  produce,  b76,100  dollars).    Rubber  outjmt,  1919,  27,890  tons. 

The  military  force  of  the  State  consists  of  400  Malay  infhntry,  100  Pathan  artillery, 
and  nearly  100  bandsmen.  In  addition  there  is  a  Velunteer  Corps  of  Eoropeani  and 
Malays  (400).  The  Police  force,  which  is  armed,  numbers  28  ofloera  and  701  rank  and 
file  (1919). 

During  1919,  20  additional  miles  of  road  were  opened  to  traffic,  and  44  miles  wera 
under  construction.  At  the  beginning  of  1920  over  400  miles  of  metalled  road  had  been 
constructed.  The  railway  ft-om  Penang  to  Singapore  traverses  Johore  for  a  distance  of 
120  miles.  The  Johore  section  has  been  leased  to  the  Federated  MoJay  states  Govern- 
ment for  a  term  of  years.  Rubber  estates  are  situated  on  either  side  along  practically  the 
whole  length,  and  thus,  with  tlie  help  of  roads  and  navigable  rivers,  good  commanicatioti 
is  available  A  light  railway  runs  from  Muar  for  14  miles  southwards  through  Malay 
Iioldings,  whicli  arc  thus  afforded  an  easy  outlet  for  their  prodncta. 

An   «fnuieut    medicul    service   and   eiglit    public   hospitals  are    fiiaintained   by  tL« 
Government. 

The    Postal    revenue    (1919)   was   61,361   dollars.     Letters,  parcek,    Ae.,   reedred 
l,82«i,l37;  despatched.  9'Jo,649. 

i{tf^.—Ui8  Highness  Sultan  Ibraliim,  G.C.M.G.,  K.B.£. 

Qtneral  IdvUer.—J.  F.  Owen  (Acting). 

Kedah*  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  and  north  of  Province  Wtllailey  wLnd 
Perak,  has  an  area  of  8,800  square  miles.  The  population  (censos  1911)  is  246.986,  of 
whom  195,411  were  Malays,  88,746  Chinese,  6,135  Siamese,  and  6,074  Indians.  TBS  esti- 
mated population  in  1920  was  325,UIN).    The  capital  is  Alor  Star  <«  tha  Xedah  Bi^ar 
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i^ttile&ttomPMMLTiA   \vw  "tt>i  Omr^tng  to  tlit  Soltaa's  Ul-health,  the  heftdof 

.  ^!^^vitiieB«gent.  ^kex'^     ckx^e    O-^^O)    3^  EuropeauB  in  th«  Ooiremmeat  aem 

/^*|ji5l^l ui Qtt  Public  Woxlts,     S\xrv«y     aad  Police  Departments.     The    police  fo 

>^^#M!ii^"»aM^«tiktton8,  Yi».<i  a.   sx.ir^nKi-'ki.  tX>ecember,  1920)  of  698  men  (principally  Uali 

%^^Zf^^^f^  eud  of  \920,  G3    Gtovex-nment  schools  (about  6,000  pupils),  10  telegi 


t^eXex^^o^Ex^     system  exteads  throughout  the  State,  tlie  ^ 

^^^^  iHWWDemg  1,1-44.       Tkxo    x-ail-vray     connecting  the  Federated  Mllay  States 

J^^^^^AiW  though  the   Sta.\.e.  -A.   metalled  road  (39  miles)  connects  Alor  Star  \ 

%^  ^d  wita  Singora  troxxtler-  CSi.a.m'),  and  a  metalled  road  (48  luflea)  connects  It  1 

^Ii*l^-Welle8ley.   Anotiliex'  -KvetsLlloa.  road  (45  miles)  connects  Baling  with  Upper  P< 

^to^^TdiredMrn  uid  w\tU    "^x^^ixkco    'Wellesley  in  the  opposite  direction.    160  milee 

^f>^9en  nudntained  in  1020  .      Tls.o   revenue  of  the  State  for  the  year  1920  (Muhamina 

^^1338)  WIS  6  6a0  000  <lo\.\«ra,    lxi.clu.a.ing  Chandu  monopolies,  2,97Y,00O ;  export  d 

:?»,()(»:  lands.  819,000  ;  a-x^a.    licj-ctors,    284,000  aoUars ;   and  the  expenditure,   4,305 

y^^.  The  nrincipal  x>t-oAvloo     of     North  Kedah  Is  rice.    There  are  rubber  (out 

^f5u655tan8>,  co«>Tin.t.,  ai^a.     t».vioc»  estates  in  South  Kedah.     About  four  or 

^^tmn  ply  dahy  between    T»exiaLii.K  and  the  various  ports  of  Kedah.     Kedah-Per 

^^*kll9m'  imaorta.  4  \QA.  81-0    dollars  ;  exports,  6,980,384  dollars.    Postal  and  telegi 

^^m^\92a^Vi%ldn^  doll^«-    Postal  articles  dealt  n 

Bakr.—R.B.  Snltan  Six  AJlxlivl  Samid  Hallm  Shah,  K.C.M.G.  (aucMeded  in  1881). 

&y«rt---H.H.  ThmToi  l\>Tal:xiTO. 

Brituk  Ad9iaer.—}A.  S-  H^-  :M«5A.rtUur. 

Palis,  on  the  west  coa&t  of  tlie  Peninsula  and  north  of  Kedah,  has  an  area  of  a1 
l\6aqojS  miles  and.  a  popiilation  (1911  census)  of  32,746.  Malays  numbered  29,49 
tto  posQla^iu  CMneae  "L,ft27,  and  Siamese  1,888.  Poltoe  force,  1919,  58  n.o.o.'8 
■WB.  Fourteen  acboola  were  maintained  in  1920;  average  attendance,  1,100.  The  print 
pradueto  are  rice  tin.  and.  coconuts.  There  are  tin  (output  of  tin-ore  in  1919, 118  t 
Mi  guano  deposits  Tliere  are  17  miles  of  metalled,  11  miles  of  gravelled  road,  an( 
"wies  of  earthiroad  in  tUe  State.  The  reTenue  for  1920  was  443,442  dolhcra,  and 
«»I>«nditaTe  277.994  dollars.      Pntollc  debt,  1920,  495,894  dollars. 

Arf«-.— h:.H.  Syed  Alwi.  ^,   ,.   ,.     , 

Brii^h  ^4i«iaer.— K.  ^W.  Ifcl.  Wyatt   (Actmg). 

^*'*Mltan  on  tlie  east  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  has  an  area  estimated  at  6,870  sq 

Biles  and    a 'population   Cl^^^^  census)  of  286,751,  including  6,355  Siamese  and  il 

C\anMe.     K.ota  Bl&am     tlie    capital,   has  a  population  of  about  12,000.    There  ar< 

<^«v«niment  elementary   sel&ools  tn  the  State.    The  High  Court,  the  Central  Court, 

tba%«isii  Conxt  are  at  K.ota  Bham,  and  there  are  District  Courts  at  Kuala  Krai,  I 

^^i^te^  Pasiz  lyiiMt   mnA  Tumpat  respectively.    The  revenue  of  the  State  in  1910   amou 

tal,Ul,444  dollars  Cllccnces,  excise,  Ac,  407,203  dollars  ;  customs,  840,875 dollars  ; 

iwctttta,  266,137  dollars),  and  the  expenditure  to  1,065,012  dollars.  Public  debt  (1 

^^S^'M  doUars. 

tbe  chief  indnstry  is  agiriculture.    About  843,388  aoros  were  under  cultivatioi 

1919.    Chief  prodnets  :  rice   (152,789  acres),  coconuts  (60,087  acres),  betel-nuts,  ru 

186,34^  >'aes)«  resin  and  gham,  rattan,  bamboo,  pepper,   tapioca,  sugar-cane,  and  m 

A.  large  part   of     the    State    is   covered  with  jungle  comprising  numerous   kindi 

soTieea.Ue  tunbex.      The  State  supports  cattle  (estimated  at  120,000  head),  bufft 

\      (2S,0QbX  sheep,    goats,    and  poultry.      The  almost   unworked   mineral   resources 

I       beheved   to   con&prise    gold,    galena,    pyrites,  and  tin.      Large   planting  and  mi 

]       Wetgajana  are  held  by  British  companies.      The  principal   manufacturing  Indus 

I       *>«  Bilk-weaTing    boat-building,  and  brick-making.      In  1919,  total  exports,  5,46' 

^Qars;  total^&ports,   3,876,679  dollars  (1918,   8,615,079  and  2,582,408  dolUrs  rei) 

tivt^y).     Chief    esKports,   1919  :  Cattle,  sheep,   and   goats,    187,993   dollars;  betel-i 

l«7,7fr7   dollars;    flsh,  222,181  dollars;  copra,  1,093,666  dollars;  Para  rubber,  3,57 1 

(Mlara.     Chief    imports,  1919  ;  cattle,  24,860  dollars  ;  fish,  25,715  dollars  ;  rice,  i 

«i«ll*r»;  wheat  and  flour,  46,289  dollars;  milk,  51,991  dollars;   sugar,  122,288  doll 

tobaeoo,  140,704  dollars ;    salt,  18,804  dollars  ;  gambler,  90,089  dollars  ;  petroleum,  192 

^'^^Q'ls  ;  cotton  goods,  953,805  dollars;  silk  Roods,  38,503  dollars;  timber,  30,972  doll 

i^CBfeent,  54,368  dollars  ;  machinery  and  metal  goods,  870,231  dollars. 

Tonnage  off  steamships  inwards  and  outwards,  1919,  88,616  toos  (73,577  ton 
^>18>  Over  5,905  are  registered.  There  is  regular  steamship  communication 
Bsagkok  and  BLugapore.  Boads  (except  for  the  Kota  Bharu-Pasir  Futeh  road,  26  a. 
extend  only  a  few  milee  from  the  capital ;  communication  inland  is  by  the  rivers.  1 
>s  bi-weekly  connection  by  tail  and  steamer  between  Tumpat  and  Kuala  Lebir  00  luiU 
irrer.  Kota  Bham  is  in  direct  telegraphic  communication  with  Bangkok  and  Pen 
"Hi  j^miiiiuiium  a  lili  j^iliiim  sendee.    There  were  (19 19)  4  post  officesand  2  eub-post  offic 


r.^a.H.  Sultan  Hotaammed  IV.,  K.C.M.6. 

Britia]^  Adviser. — R.  W.  Thomson. 
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Trengtfantli  with  an  area  of  about  6,000  square  miles,  and  a  population,  at  tbi 
census,  1911,  of  154,037,  lies  on  the  east  coast  between  Fahang  and  Kelanten.  The  capita 
is  Kuala  Trengganu,  with  a  population  of  14,000.  There  are  four  Malay  schools  an<: 
one  Chinese  school.  Trengganu  was  the  last  British  possession  to  tolerate  slavery 
for  debt.  The  practice  luis  been  abolished  by  an  enactment  passed  in  191f* 
Police  force,  1919,  about  240.  There  are  about  11  miles  of  metalled  cart  road  a! 
the  capital,  and  a  telephone  exchange,  but  no  trunk  roads,  railways,  or  telegraphs 
Communicati  >n  with  the  interior  is  by  rivers,  and  good  native  paths.  Steameri 
connect  regularly  with  Singapore  and  Banglcok,  and  locally-built  motor-boats  main 
tain  passenger  services  along  the  Trengganu  coast.  The  industries  are  similar  u 
those  of  Kelantan,  and  the  country  is  of  the  same  general  character.  Revenue,  191  i« 
762,455  dollars  ;  chiefly  from  farms,  94,133  dollars  ;  chandu,  337,944  dollars ;  export  dut:! 
on  tin  and  wolfram,  93,096  dollars;  other  export  duties,  141,911  dollars.  Expenditure 
1919,  756,977  dollars.  Debt,  1919,  15,000  dollars.  The  total  imports  in  1919  wer 
1,911,014  dollars,  and  the  total  exports  about  3,816,670  dollars.  Chief  exports,  1910 
dried  fish,  1,044,966  dollars;  tin  ore,  828,966  dollars;  copra,  455,322  dollars;  blacl 
pepper,  185,873  dollars;  wolfram  ore,  611,670  dollars.  Chief  imports:  Rice,  624,46 j 
dollars ;  cotton  piece  goods,  419,340  dollars ;  tobacco,  106,723  dollars ;  retroleuni 
120,054  dollars ;  sugar,  45,582  dollars.  The  above  figures  relate  to  trade  with  Singa 
pore  only. 

Buler. — H.H.  Sultan  Muhammad  bin  Zenalabidin.  He  is  assisted  by  a  State  Cotincii 
on  the  Johore  model. 

Britiih  Adviser. — J.  L.  Humphreys. 
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k;   ezpcsditore,  99,116  doLlan.    Ftetal  articles  dealt  with. 
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Jfclithor. 

of  the  Penizisola  and  north  of  Kedah,  has  an  area  of  aboat 

census)  of  32,746.    Malays  nombered  29,497  of 

B.    P0!iQe  fores,  19I»,  58  a.eLO.'s  and 

n  I92>,;  arersjre  atter^ance,  140O.    The  principal 

Tijcre  are  tin  ^oatpat  of   i:s.-4ire  in  1919, 118  tone) 

»  17  zuiles  of  metalled,  11   miles  of  grxTei^ed  road,  and  21 

The  rervnne  far  1930  was  443,442  doUsrs,  and  the 

PahSe  debt,  1990,  495.3M  dollars. 

y.  Wyatt   rAetinsX 

of  the  Pentnsnta,  has  an  area  estimated  at  d,870  aqnave 

L»ll  oecsos)  of  286,751,  inelnding  5,S95  Siameae  awi  9,844 

\ZA  capital,  kus  a  population  of  abont  12,000.    There  are  1$ 

m  the  State.    The  High  Court,  the  Cential  Coort,  and 

aad  there  are  District  Coorta  at  Koala  Krai,  Pasir 

The  rerenus  of  the  State  in  1910   amoonttd 

excae.  Ac,  4C7.2v3  d.^-Ars  ;  eostoma,  S40,875  dollar*  ;  land 

BD  l,06j,0I2  dollars.  Public  debt  (1^19; 


irlitxre.    Aboat  343.239  aerea  were  nnder  c^tiration  in 

K\yL,7^  ae«s>,  oooonnta  (60,087  aeresX  betel-nata,  robber 

bamboo,  pepfcr,   tapioca,  sogar^ane,  and  maiae. 

sc   is  ecTcred  with  jnszle  comprising  nmnerwaa  kinds   of 

ttie  (estimated  at  120.000  head),  bBflak>es 
poahfjr.      T^   almost   onworhod   aoinera)   reaoorees   aie 

and  tin.      Laxp   planting  and  mining 

The  ^incipal   aaszLiitactnring   indostries 

iiag.  sad  brick-making.      In   1919.  t^ta.:  expcrta,  ^,467,424 

«^97«.C7»  doLIan  (1^18,  3,615.079  anO  1  >S..4v«  dollars  re»Tec- 

\tV^  :  GasUe,  aheep,   and   goats,    1^7..-«rw   dollars;  betel-nuu, 

is:  daUars;  copra.  I,0d3,^<o  dollars;  Faza  mbber,  3,577,127 

I  rid  :  cattle,  24,^^3  dollars  ;   ILkh,  25,715  dollars;  rice,  3,691 

-4^. 2S9  collars;  milK.  l.\..'j\  dollars;    F::zar,  122.'.*&S   dollars; 

•al:.  1^.9  4doUarB  ;  gainbier,  30,059  douar>  ;  petroieam.  r.>3,344 

.^r^^jb  a3^1u!»;  s.lk  9n)Oils.  3S  :  «3  dollars ;  *..  ^ijer.  3;,972  dollars  ; 

arl  metal  ^rc^jos,  &7'...^i  dol.ars. 

is  a£Ai  oaiwkrc£,   1^1.',  &8,t:c   :«as  (7:;.S77    tons    in 

Theifc   15   retmlAT  steaia»t..p   coc^Uiaaieation   wiili 

(exempt  for  tLe  K«.<ui  Bhan]-F&*.'  F-^teh  road,  tit  miles) 

the  capital ;  eo£:xmGiiieation  inianc  .•  br  the  rivers.     There 

betweea  Tnmpat and  k .ala  Lebr  6v  miles  up 

telegrat^e  coaa^nnxation  with  BAc^ki^  and  Penang, 

4 1 ?i9/  4  post  olBcesaaa  t  anb-post  offiees  in 
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apricots)  are  grown,  and  oak-fed  dilk  is  produced.  Seedlings  of  fir  trees, 
i6iel&^,  willows,  and  plane  trees  have  done  well,  l^ose  of  tne  inhabitants 
who  are  not  farmers  are  mostly  fishermen.  Sonie  rope  and  line  milking,  boat 
building,  and  stone-cutting  are  carried  on.  The  territory  contains  gold. 
The  trade  is  carried  on  by  junks  and  steamers.  In  1919,  512  steamers  of 
487,528  net  tons  entered  the  port,  exclusive  of  Admiralty  colliers  and 
government  transports.  4,685  junks  entered  and  cleared,  as  against  2,483 
m  1918.  Th6  chief  imports,  1919:  cotton  >arn,  120,9102.  ;  raw  cotton, 
d4,640Z.  ;  groundnut  kernels,  168,6102.  ;  piece  goods,  61,8952.  ;  sugar, 
2S,5202. ;  Chinese  wine,  22,5902.  ;  paper,  22,3102.  ;  flour,  46,0682.  ;  salt, 
52,6702.  ;  kerosene,  17,5802.  ;  gunny  bags,  24,9102.  ;  treasure,  57,5902. 
Chief  exports,  1919,  groundnut  kernels,  308,8102.  ;  fish,  18,7202.  ;  sugar, 
19,7802.  ;  groundnut  oil,  12,7802.  ;  salt,  104,6202.  Total  value  of  imports 
by  junk  and  steamer,  1919,  1,074,8282.  ;  exports,  547,1342.  19l3,  imports, 
788,0382.  ;  exports,  572,9362.     Weihaiwei  is  a  duty-free  port. 

Good  roads  have  been  made  round  the  coasts  and  into  the  interior  of  the 
Territory.  Th6  value  of  land  is  rising,  which  is  a  sign  of  the  increasing  pros- 
perity of  the  place.  There  is  a  regular  weekly  mail  service  to  and  from 
Shanghai.  Many  Europeans  visit  the  place  in  summer  on  account  of  the 
excfellencd  of  the  climate,  which  is  unsurpassed  in  the  Ear  East. 

CofnmUsioner. — Sir  J.  H.  Stewart  Lockhart,  K.C.M.G. 

Books  of  Eeferenoe. 

Anntial  Report  on  Weihaiwei. 

Bruee.Siiliford  (C.  E.),  The  Territory  of  Weihaiwei.    Shiuighai,  1902, 
Johnston  (R.  F.),  Lion  and  ])ragon  in  Northern  China.    London^  1910. 
LueM  (C.  P.),  Historieil  Oeogmphy  of  the  British  Colonies.  Vol.  l.    2nd  H.      Oxford 
1906.  I 

AFRIOA. 


ASCEHSIOB'  ISLAITD. 

Ascension  is  a  small  island  of  volcanic  origin,  of  34  sqnai'b  miles,  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  700  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Helena.  It  is  entirely 
under  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  and  is  fortified.  There  is  an  excellent  sanatorium  up  Green 
Mountain  (2,820  ft.)  for  crews  of  ships  visiting  the  island,  whose  health  is 
impaired  from  servioe  on  the  coast.  There  are  10  acres  under  cultivation, 
producing  vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  garrison.  The  population  Tiiras  estimated 
(Au|^st  1,  1918)  at  about  250,  consisting  of  officers,  their  wires  and 
families,  seamen  and  marines,  kroomen,  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Eastern 
telegraph  Co.,  and  servants.  Garrison  station,  Georgetown,  on  north-west 
coast. 

The  island  is  the  resort  of  the  sea  turtle,  which  come  in  thousands  to  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  sand  annually  between  January  and  May.  In  1914,  ll3  were 
taken  nom  500  to  800  lbs.  in  weight ;  they  are  stored  in  ponds^  and  eventually 
killed  and  distributed  among  the  people,  a  few  being  sent  to  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty.  Babbits,  wild  goats,  and  partridges  are  more  or 
less  numerous  on  the  island,  which  is,  besides,  the  breeding  ground  of  the 
sooty  tern  or  **  wideawake,"  these  birds  coming  in  vast  numbers  to  lay  their 
eggs  about  every  eighth  month.  The  island  is  included  in  the  Postal  Union, 
and  is  connected  by  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  with  St.  Helena,  St. 
Vincent,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Buenos  Aires  ;  with  England  and  with  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  by  telegraph. 

Commandant.-^iSA}ot  K.  G.  Grant,  R.M.L»L 
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tftR(Hr8.  D.),  Six  MonthA  In  Alice&Bioil.    LObdo'n,  1^78. 

M««(M  (Blr  Harry) ,  The  (36loxkiaation  of  AfWc*.    Gambtidg«,  189». 

OzliaidBDmy  «f  the  Briti8l&  Bmpire.     Vol.  III.    Londoti,  1914. 

BRIl^ISH   XASTAFBICA. 

British  East  A£rica  consists  of  a  large  area  on  the  mainland,  together  with 
tile  Islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba.  For  details  as  to  International  agree- 
ments, ic,  with  reheard  to  'the  British  sphere  in  East  Africa,  see  the 
statmman's  Year  Book:  fot  1907,  pp.  216  and  217. 

KBKTA  GOnOKT  AVO  PBOTSOTOBATS. 

..  OoTemmeilt. — Ttm  Kenya  Ctolony  and  Froteotorate  extends  from  the 
^mba  to  the  Jnba  River,  and  inland  as  fht  aa  the  borders  of  Uganda.  Kenya 
I'rotoctonte  (so  named  by  Order  in  Counoil  dated  Angust  13|  1920)  includes 
ertain  maiiklaad  doaiinions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  viz.  ^  a  strip,  e&tending 
•0  miles  inland  along  the  coast  from  the  German  frontier  to  Kipini,  the 
•ilsBdB  of  th«  Lamu  Archipela^,  and  an  area  of  10  miles  round  the  fort 
A  Kisoajn,  these  territories  liaving  been  leased  to  Great  Britain  for  an  annual 
neat  of  17,00Qi.  The  colony  and  protectorate  were  formerly  known  as  the 
2ai5t  Africa  Protectorate.  On  April  1,  1906,  this  was  transferred  from  the 
authority  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  that  of  the  Colonial  Office.  By  an  Order 
.L  Council  dated  November  9,  1906,  the  Protectorate  was  placed  under  the 
:oiitrol  of  a  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief.  By  Order  in  Council  the 
Protectorate  (except  the  Sultah  of  Z&nzlbar'fi  dominions)  was  annexed  to  the 
'.'rovn,  as  from  July  23,  1920,  under  the  name  of  the  Kenya  Colony,  and 
tfiua becomes  a  "  Crown  Colony."  An  Order  in  Council  of  October  S2,  1906, 
c^msn'tated  an  £xecntive  and  a  Legislative  Council,  the  fornlet  consisting 
'A  4  members,  in  addition  to  the  Governor,  the  latter  of  8  official  and  4 
'.noicial  members.  Under  an  Ordinance  of  July,  191D,  the  Legislative 
'ouQcilia  to  consist  of  11  elected  representatives  of  the  European  community, 
hne  nominated  members,  two  representing  the  Indian  population  and  one  the 
^labs,  and  a  sufficient  nnmber  of  official  members  to  give  a  majority  in  the 
Ooimril  Legislation  Is  by  Ordinances  made  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice 
^^i  CQOKDt  of  the  Liegislativo  Council.  In  1908  foreign  consular  jurisdiction 
^  the  Zanzibar  strip  of  coast  was  transferred  to  the  Btitish  Crown.  There 
^^  ^  prorinces  and  a  tract  ot  territory  partially  organised  lying  to  the  north. 
^«  {Evinces  are  as  follows  :  Seyidie  (capital  Mombasa),  Ukamba  (capital 
Xiiiobi),  Tanaland  (capital  Lamu),  Jubaland  (capital  Kismayu),  Kenya 
p^pital  Nyeri),  Kaivasha  (capital  Naivasha),  the  Nyanaa  Province  (capital 
^ismnn),  Northern  Frontier  District  (capital  Moyale).  For  administrative 
■^^poses  the  Colony  i^  to  be  divided  into  white-settled  areiis  under  Resident 
^Nistrates,  and  native  reserves  under  Native  Commissioners. 

•Area    and     Population.— -The    territory    has    an    area    of   246,822 

S^te    miles  ;     population    estimated    at    2,807,000,    including    5,862 

-troj^ans  and    17,000   Asiatics.     On  the  coast  the  Arabs  aUd  SwahUis 

"dominate  ;      further     inland    are     races    speaking    Bantu    languages, 

•1   nott- Bantu      tribes     such    as    the    Masai,    the    Somali,    and    the 

'/•Ua.    Mombasa     is     the     largest    town ;     population     about    30,000, 

'■  *honi  180   are   Europeans.     The    harbour  is  situated  on  the  eastern 

i-<  of  an  island  of  the  same  name,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Uganda 

l^^^y.    Kilindini  harbour  on  the  south-western  side   of  the  island  is 

-^^  ^est  land-locked  and  sheltered  harbour  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa 

•*^  is  acces^le  to  vessels  of  deep  di^aught.     Ther*  is  good  warehouse 

*'=^c<»Bxiiddatlon  and  a  pier  cotiAected  with  the  Uganda  Railway.    The  two 
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frincipal  rivers  in  the  North  are  the  Tana  and  Juba  which  flow  into  t] 
ndian  Ocean.  They  are  both  navigable  for  about  400  miles  by  shalloi 
draught  steamers.  Nairobi,  the  capital  and  the  headquarters  of  t] 
administration,  has  14,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  800  are  Europea 
and  3,000  Indian.  There  arealso  400  European  farmers  and  50,000  nativ 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Nairobi. 

Religion,  Instruction,  Justice.— The  prevailing  religious  belie 

are  Pagan ;  but  on  the  coast  Mohamedanism  has  made  great  progre] 
There  are  many  Christian  mission  societies,  British,  French,  Germa: 
Italian,  Swedish,  and  American,  two  being  Roman  Catholic.  There  a 
Government  schools  at  Nairobi,  Mombasa,  Nakuru,  and  Uasin  Gish 
The  High  Court  is  at  Mombasa  and  sessions  are  held  at  Nairobi,  Naivash 
Kisumu,  and  other  places.  District  Courts  presided  over  by  magistrates  a 
held  in  each  dlNtrict.  In  native  cases  local  ideas  and  customs  are  considerei 
The  legal  status  of  slavery  has  been  abolished  throughout  East  Africa. 


Finance. — Revenue  and  expenditure  for  6 

years : — 

Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

£ 

1,115,899 
1,072,917 
1,197,896 

Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1913-14 
1916-16 
1916-17 

£ 

1,123,798 
1,165,661 
1,533,788 

1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-201 

£ 
1,368,829 
1,648,708 
3,192,827 

1,490,571 
1,670,705 
8,192,827 

1  Esti  mates. 
In  1917-18  the  expenditure  included  140,9512.  for  Protectorate  share 
war  expenses  ;  grant-in-aid,  nil.  Of  the  revenue  for  1917-18,  customs  inla 
accounted  for  170,510/. ;  licences  and  internal  revenue,  835,622/.  ;  Govei 
ment  railways,  650,941/.;  rents,  33,236/.;  posts  and  telegraphs,  62,216i 
fees  of  court  and  other  fees,  43,870/.    Public  debt,  552,674/. 

Agriculture  and  Mining. — The  agricultural  products  ot  the  lowlaii 
are  essentially  tropical,  and  include  rice,  maize,  various  native  grai] 
casava,  cocoanuts,  etc.  The  cultivation  of  sisal  hemp  and  Ceara  rubber 
now  being  undertaken  on  an  extended  scale.  Cotton  growing  is  receiv| 
attention  on  the  banks  of  the  Juba  Kiver.  Other  plants  of  econoiuic  va] 
are  being  experimented  with.  In  the  highlands  almost  all  crops  of  1 
temperate  zone  are  grown,  viz.  :  oats,  barley,  wheat,  potatoes,  all  Europe 
vegetables,  beans,  peas,  linseed,  etc.  There  is  now  a  large  acreage  iin< 
wheat.  Maize  culture  is  rapidly  extending,  and  a  large  export  in  t 
commodity  is  likely  to  be  developed.  Many  coffee  plantations  are  establish 
The  growing  of  black  wattle  is  becoming  one  of  the  principal  industriei 
the  country  and  suitable  land  commands  a  high  price  in  the  mai*l« 
Ostricli  farming  has  practically  become  an  established  industry.  ^^hl 
farmiijg  is  proving  very  protitable,  and  many  pure-bred  merinos  hare  b< 
imported.     Dairying  is  also  proving  a  profitable  branch  of  farming. 

The  forest  area  extends  over  3, 200  square  miles,  of  which  tbe  tropical  foi 
covers  about  183  square  miles,  the  remainder  beiug  upland  or  highland,  c< 
talning  valuable  timber  trees.  Near  the  coast  are  mangroves,  and  vari< 
rubber  trees,  besides  ebony,  copal,  and  other  trees.  The  I'aveta  forest  is  si 
posed  to  contain  useful  timber.  The  Scrub  forest  which  covers  a  large  lowU 
area  is  capable  of  being  turned  to  useful  x)urposes.  The  Tana  and  Juba  riv 
are  bordered  by  trees  of  tropical  growth,  and  the  Witu  forest  timber  trees  a 
furniture  woods.  But  the  valuable  forests  are  within  the  highland  area  to 
west  and  north  of  Nairobi.  The  Kenya  forests  of  about  625  square  miles  cent 
cedar,  yellow  woods,  camphor,  jarrah,  cork,  iron- wood,  pillar-wood,    ol] 
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;Dd  many  other  usefhl  species.  The  Aberdare  forests  (about  750  square 
niles)  contain  abundance  of  similar  trees.  The  Mau  forest  (about  1,200 
H}ure  miles)  is  incom^etely  sarreyed,  but  is  known  to  contain  many  ex- 
cellent timber  trees.  The  forest  on  Moont  Elgon  (about  50  square  miles)  is 
J:tle  known. 

The  mineral  resources  are  not  yet  fully  explored,  but  do  not  appear  to  be 
yeryextensiye.  There  are  laVge  deposits  of  natron  in  the  Rift  Valley,  particu- 
iiriyit  Lake  MagadL  Diatomite  also  occurs  in  lar^^e  quantities  in  the 
Ami  resdon.  Oold  has  been  dis(^07ered  in  S.  Eanrondo,  but  not  in 
soffieient  Quantities  to  warrant  mining.  Graphite  and  marble  are 
•ouad  in  tne  metamorphic  rooks  in  various  localities,  and  limestone 
is  worked  at  Tarioos  places  for  building  purposes.  Manganese  is  found 
in  the  sandstones  near  the  coa^t  ;  opals  have  been  found  in  some 
of  the  itreams  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rift  Valley,  but  up  to  now 
AiTe  not  been  considered  of  commercial  importance. 

Commerce,  Shippingi  CommimioationB,  dbc— Imports  (excluding 

goTeniment  stores  and  treasure)  and  exports  (including  those  also  of  Uganda 
lad  the  Congo),  and  the  gross  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  (excluding  coasting 

tnde) :— 


Tern 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 
1,482,876 
1,004.796     • 
1,469,210 
1,613,853 
1,741,939 
2,498,574 

Customs 

Tonnage  entered 
and  cleared 

£ 
1913-U           2,147,987 
1914-15         1   1,469,210 
1915-16            1,708,333 
1916-17         ,   3,024,123 
1917-18         1   2,809,681 
1918-19        :  3,397,810 

£ 
196,197 
145,545 
185,249 
311,496 
254,256 
270,561 

3,565,795 
2,362,317 
1,635,457 
1,441,877 
1,170,472 
922,653 

h)  1918-19  the  ch.ief  imports  were  :  cotton  piece  goods,  912,467/.;  pro- 
^^fwni,  125,8142.;  building  materials,  45,581Z.;  machinery  and  parts  thereof, 
114,044/.;  spirits,  wines,  ale  and  beer,  218,155/.;  haberdashery  and  wearing 
^H>pvel,  68,379/. ;  hardware  and  cutlery,  31,080/.;  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
^  41,827/.  ;  leather  and  leather  manufactures,  33,689/.;  grain  and  flour, 
^.7351.;  sugar,  104,614/.;  vehicles  and  parts  thereof,  101,952/.;  tobacco, 
;'*gvs,  and  cigarettes,  184,242/.;  oil,  petroleum,  64,799/.;  suap,  59,968/.; 
'^>  ftud  sacks,  69.773Z.;  implements,  agricultural.  83,246/.;  cotton  manu- 
fvituRs,  nneunmerated,  58,863/.;  matches,  14,845/. 

Of  imports,  1918-19,  1,619,993/.  came  from  the  United  Kingdom ; 
^Oe2,245/.  from  British  Possessions  ;  242,411/.  from  the  United  States 
u( America;  65.215/.  from  Japan,  and  57,190/.  from  Holland. 

Chief  exports,  1918-19  (including  those  from  Uganda,  and  the  Congo): 
^^0,1,100,980/.  (mostly  from  Uganda);  hides  and  skins,  150,012/.;  car- 
^nate  of  soda  269,258/.;  fibres,  234,814/.;  coffee,  366,872/.;  grain  and  oil 
-^  37,870/.;  wool,  38,067/. 

Of  exports,  1918-19, 1,335,582/.  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  ;  939,591/. 
'4  British  Possessions;  68,507/.  to  Italy  ;  94.902/.  to  Japan. 

The  shipping  to  this  coast  has  been,  during  recent  years,  depend- 
nt  on  sQch  fi^ps  as  conld  be  spared  from  time  to  time  by  the  Ministry 
•  Shipping,  but  arrivals  from  and  sailings  to  Bombay  by  British  India 
"^^vatn  have  been  fairly  regular.  Communication  between  the  ports  of 
^^ys  kept  up  by  small  steamers  owned  by  Messrs.  Cawasji  Dinshaw 
K^ihcrt  at  Aden. 

The  Hombasa-Victoria  (Uganda)  Railway  is  a  State  railway,  length 
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618  miles,  gauge  39*83  inches.  The  construction  cost  to  March  31»  1919, 
was  6,523,65^2.  A  line  is  projected  from  Nakura  to  Kasin  Gishu,  a 
settlement  100  miles  north  of  thfl  main  railway  line.  There  is  a  tele- 
graph along  the  line,  and  ten  steamers  on  the  Lake  in  connection  with 
the  railway.  In  1918-19,  237,976  tons  of  goods,  exclusive  of  railway 
material,  and  521, 434^  passengers  werp  carried ;  revenue,  64$,4682. ;  expen- 
diture, 498,31SZ.    The  country  is  fairly  well  provided  with  roads  and  tracks. 

The  Post  Office  of  the  Cplony  (exclusive  of  the  Uganda  Post  Office^ 
which  is  worked  by  the  Kenya  Post  Office)  received  and  despatches] 
5,850,686  letters,  packets,  &c.,  and  502,278  telegrams  during  the  yeai 
1916-19.  The  telegraph  system  has  3,415  miles  of  wire  (exclusive  a\ 
Uganda).  A  oable  connects  Momfoftsa  with  Zanzibar.  Th^  currency  ii 
the  Indian  rupee,  but  the  British  sovereign  is  also  legal  tender.  Aq  £as' 
African  Curreooy  Board  is  to  be  established  in  London  to  maintain  a  Btabl 
rate  of  sterling  exchange.  The  Board  will  issue  a  new  local  rupee  curreuc 
iu  CQiu.  and  potes,  in  place  of  the  existing  currency.  The  rupee  has  beei 
fixed  at  25.  The  florin  has  been  introduced  and  standardised  at  2s.  Ther 
are  subsidiary  nickel  coins.  Notes  issued  in  Zanzibar  are  not  interchange 
able  with  those  issued  in  Kenya  nor  are  German  rupees,  in  use  in  the  lal 
German  East  Africa,  legal  tender. 

Governor  and  Commandsr-in-Chief, — Major- General  Sir  E.  North ei 
K.O.M.G,,  CB. 

Chisf  Secretary  to  the  OovernmerU. —  Sir  C.  C.  Bowring,  K.B.K,  CM.C 

TAIfGANTIEA  TBBSITOKY  (LATi:  GEBVAK  BAST  AFKIOA). 

German  East  Africa  was  conquered  in  1918.  As  the  conquest 
the  territory  proceeded  Civil  Administration  was  established  pet 
piissu,  and  the  whole  Colony  passed  under  the  eifectivo  control 
the  present  Administration  in  the  beginning  of  1919,  when  the  foTc 
engaged  in  military  operations  were  finally  evacuated.  The  country  has  l^e 
divided  between  the  British  and  Belgians,  and  is  to  be  administered  i^nd 
mandates  approved  by  the  League  of  Nations.  The  official  dqsignation  of  t^ 
sphere  under  British  occupation  is  now  *' Tanganyika  Territory  "  with  Ixeq 
quarters  at  Dar-es-Salaam.  The  Belgian  sphere  of  oooupation  includ^a  \ 
provinces  of  Enanda  and  Urundi,  bordering  on  Lake  Tang^yikfi,  ^ncl 
administered  under  the  * '  Oommissaire  Eoyal  du  QoDvememept  Belgi 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Kigali. 

Under  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  July  22,  1920,  the  chief  official  in  ^ 
British  sphere  is  to  be  styled  Governor,  and  he  will  have  the  help  of 
Executive  Council,  all  of  whose  members  will  be  nominated.  There  is 
provision  for  the  representation  of  white  settlers,  buttheGovemoria  enjoii 
to  respect  native  laws  and  custom  unless  they  are  opposed  to  jUBti^e 
morality.  Rights  in  or  in  relation  to  any  public  lands  vest  in  the  Govei-T] 
but  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  m^y  appoint,  if  he  s^es 
another  trustee  or  trustees  to  exercise  such  right. 

The  country  has  a  coast  line  of  about  620  miles;  estimated  are^>    ^Q^  ; 
square  miles.     The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar's  rights  over  the  Barrow  strip  otT  oc 
territory  were  acquired  by  Germany  in  1890    for  a  payment  of  4»000 
marks.     The  coast  line  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Umba  to  the  tuq 
of  tho  Rovuma  River.      Dar-es-Salaam  is  the  capital 

The  native  population,  consisting  mostly  of  trihes  of  mixed  Baxi-tvt  r 
numbered,  according  to  official  returns  on  January  1,  1913,  7,659,89S. 
number  included  in  the  area  under  British  administration  i^  approix.i)a^,^ 
8^    million.      The    coloured    population  (other  than  native)  wAi|     X4: 
Aeoordlng  to  Gennan  law  every  native  born  »fter  190$  is  fre9*  l>at;    «.  *. 
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serfdom  coQtiiiaad  in  the  protecton^t^  imci^r.Qenniiii  Tul9,  •ud  it  i«  estixpattd 
that  there  were  about  185,000  ^xU  in  Genpia  Kast  Africa.  Th«  tot^l  white 
popoJAtion  waq  5,336  in  1913. 

Education  is  not  compulsory.  In  1913  th^re  were  109  Goyemment 
schools,  including  4  for  handicrafts^  with  18  European  and  159  native 
teachers  and  6,177  pupils.  Five  Protestant  and  three  Catholic  missionary 
societies  had  schools  with  108,000  pupils. 

Near  the  coast  foreste  of  mangrove,  coco-palm,  haohab,  tamarind*  ^c  ;  in 
the  higher  regions  the  acacia,  cotton-tree,  sycamore,  banian*  and  other  trees. 
GoTemment  forests,  <S52,007  acres.  There  are  a  number  of  plantations  pf 
Qooo-palms,  coffee  (on  the  higher  landed,  caoutchouc,  sugar,  cotton, 
cudsmom,  cinchona.  Fibre  plants,  especially  sisal,  are  successfully 
coitiTated.  In  1912  there  were  48,617  cattle,  41,647  sheep  and  goats  in  the 
possesnon  of  Europeans,  and  3,950,250  cattle  and  6,898,800  sheep  and  goats 
in  the  possession  of  natives.  Minerals  known  to  exist  within  the' Protectorate 
uc  coi^,  iron,  lead,  copper,  mica,  and  salt.  Agates,  topaz,  m<^nstones, 
toormidin,  and  quartz  crystals  are  found,  and  garnets  in  large  (jua^titie^. 

The  chief  seaports  are  Dar-es-Salaam,  Bagamoyo,  Saadai^i,  Pii^n^ni, 
Kilva,  Lindi,  Mikindani,  and  Tanga,  but  few  of  these  are  accessible 
to  oeean<going  vessels,  though  gradual  improvemepts  are  being  intro- 
•lueed.  Wide,  well'kept  roads  (on  some  of  which  rest-houses  and  stores 
ire  provided)  run  all  through  the  colony.  There  are  two  railway  lines 
'a  the  Protectorate — the  Usambara  railway  from  Tanga  to  New  Mosbi  (^20 
ailes),  commenced  in  1905  and  completed  in  February,  1912,  find  the  Central 
Biilway  (780  miles)  from  Dar-es-Saiaam  to  Kigoma,  completed  in  February, 
1911  There  are  also  Government  coasting  and  lake  steamers.  Dar-es-Salaam 
is  in  tele^[raphic  oommunication  with  the  coast  towns,  Zanzibar,  Mombasa, 
ud  many  inland  centres.  There  are  62  post  offices  and  telegn^ph 
stitioni.  Thr^e  Battalions  of  the  King's  A&ican  Rifles  are  stationed  ii^ 
Tinganyika  Territory. 

The  reTenne  of  German  East  AMca  for  the  year  1914  was  put  at 
^25,5002.,  and  the  expenditure  1,188.500^.  Tanganyika  Territory  estiiOAtes, 
1*20-21:  revenue  (ordinary),  6/1,620?.,  extraordinary  (grant-in-aid), 
S30,0OOZ.,  total,  1,001, 620i.  ;  expenditure,  1, 111, 809/.  Approximate  excess 
^•^UMts  over  liabilities  on  March  31,  1920,  140,2502.  ;  on  March  31,  1921, 

Imports  and  exports  for  6  years : — 


Tttr 


1511 
1«U 


Imports 


£ 
2,294,582 
2,516,458 
2,667,926 


Bxports 


1,121,888 
1.670,919 
1,777,668 


Year 


1917-18 

1918-191 

1919-201 


Imports 


1,109,000 
1,008,000 
1,158,000 


Exports 


4 

{^95,000 

700,000 

1,426,000 


1  At  16  rupees  per  M, 

Chief  exports  1919-20:  9isal  (ia,74i  tons,  436,000/.),  cotton  (1,929,851 
•-,  «2,000/.),  hides  (78,890  cwts.,  227,000-?.),  skins  (4,897  cwtg.,  89,000^,), 
■■J'a(10«,615  evta.,  105,000/.),  eofiet  (78,53Qcwts.,  187,000/.),  gUee  (11,051 
^-^^  40,000/.),  wax  (5,481  cwts.,  24,000/.),  ground  nuts  (16,485  cwta., 
''^'^■)f  gT»in  (231,624  cwts  ,  91,000/.),  simsim  (33,076  cwts.,  85,000/.), 
":;';'sr  (2,141  cwte.,  6,000/.),  ivory  (257  cwts.,  13,000/.).  Chief  imports 
"^20:  GQttQXi  piece  goods  (554,000/.),  rice  (51,000^.),  othfr  foodstuffs 
*>.M;.),  kerosene  (30,OOO/,j,  cigarettes  (32,000/.),  tobacco  (27,000/.), 
■"^'^  wine  and  beer  (55,000/.).     Tlie  trade  is  chiefly  with  Zanzibar,  the 

^-y  of  Kenya   and  India.      In  1919-20  59  steamers  (exchisive  of  coastal 
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boats)  of  193,440  tons,  and  1,792  vessels  (dhows)  of  46,157  tons,  entered  the 
various  ports  from  places  beyond  the  territory 

Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief. — Sir  H.  A.  Byatt,  K.C.M.G. 

Chief  Seeretartj.—k.  C.  Hollis,  C.M.G.,  C.B.E. 

THE  UGAHDA  PBOTECTOBATE. 

The  territories  now  comprised  within  this  Protectorate  came  ander  British 
influence  in  1890,  and  a  portion  of  them  was  for  a  time  administered  by  the 
Imperial  British  East  African  Company.     In  1894  a  British  Protectorate  was 
declared  over  the  kingdom  of  Uganda  and  some  of  the  adjoining  territories. 
The  present  limits  are  approximately  as  follows  : — On  the  north,  the  Uganda- 
Sudan  boundary  ;  on  the  east,  aline  drawn  down  the  middle  of  Lake  Rudolf, 
and  along  the  west  boundary  of  the  Colony  of  Kenya  and   the  eastern 
shores   of  Lake  Victoria ;    on    the  south   by    Tanganyika  Territory  (late 
German  Eaft  Africa) ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Belgian  Q9Dgo.     Within  these  boundaries  lie  part  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,^ 
part  o^  Lake  Edward,    the  whole  of  Lake  George,   half  of  Lake  Albert, 
the  whK>le  of  Lake  Kioga,  the  whole  of   Lake  Salisbury,    part    of  Lake 
Rudolf,   and  the  course  of  the  Nile  from  its  exit  from  Lake  Victoria  to 
Nimule,   where  the   Egyptian    Sudan   commences.      Total    area  110,300 
square    miles,   including    16,377    square    miles  of   water.     For  adminis- 
trative purposes  it  is  divided   into  5  provinces :  (1)  the  Eastern  Province, 
comprising    the    districts  of    Busoga,   Bukedi,    Teso,    Lango,  Karamoja, 
and  Lobor  ;  (2)  the  Rudolf  Province,  comprising  the  districts  ot  Turkwel, 
Turkana,  and  Dabossa  (this  province  is  at  present  only  partially  adminis- 
tered) ;  (3)  the  Northern  Province,  comprising  the  districts  of  Bunyoro,  Guln, 
Chua,  and  West  Nile;  (4)  the  Western  Province,  comprising  the  districts 
of  Toro,  Ankole,  and  Eigezi ;  and  (5)  Buganda  Province,  with  islands  in 
Lake  Victoria,  comprising  the  districts  of  Mengo,  Masaka,  Mubendi,  and 
Entebbe.     Owing  to  sleeping  sickness  the  islands  of  Lake  Victoria  have 
been  entirely  depopulated,  and  the  inhabitants,  numbering  about  20,000, 
settled  on  the  mainland  in  fly-free  districts. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Rudolf  Province  and  the  districts  of  Kara- 
moja  and  Lobor,  the  whole  Protectorate  is  now  under  direct  administration; 
but  the  native  kings  or  chiefs,  whose  rights  are  in  some  cases  regulated 
by  treaties,  are  encouraged  to  conduct  the  government  of  their  oiivn 
subjects.  The  province  of  Buganda  is  recognised  as  a  native  kingdom 
under  a  ''Eabaka,"  with  the  title  of  ''His  Highness";  the  present 
Kabaka  being  H.H.  Daudi  Chwa,  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Mutesa.  He 
is  assisted  in  the  government  by  three  native  ministers  and  a  Lukiko, 
or  native  assembly.  In  Buganda,  and  in  Bunyoro,  Ankole  and  Toro,  alsc 
ruled  over  by  native  "  Kings,"  purely  native  matters  are  dealt  with  by  tlic 
various  Lukikos,  but  in  serious  cases  there  is  an  appeal  to  higher  courts, 
For  Europeans  and  non-natives  justice  is  administered  by  his  Majesty*! 
courts.  The  principal  British  representative  is  the  Governor,  who  makei 
Ordinances  for  the  administration  of  justice,  the  raising  of  revenne,  anc 
other  purposes. 

There  are  local  and  special  courts  of  justice,  and  a  High  Court  with  civi 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  appeal  court  consists  of  the  judges  o 
the  High  Courts  of  the  Colony  of  Kenya,  Uganda,  Nyasaland,  am 
Zanzibar.  In  1919,  there  were  2,601  criminal  cases  tried,  135  of  wkic! 
were  cases  of  serious  crime.  There  is  an  armed  constabulary  force,  undc 
a  British  Commissioner  of  Police  and  British  officers.  There  is  also 
volunteer  reserve  of  Europeans. 

1  NjAAM  s  Lttguida  equivAlent  for  lak*. 
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The  total  population  of  Uganda  (March  31,  1919)  was  estimated  as 
3,318,000,  composed  as  follows:  Natives,  3,314,000;  Asiatics,  3,500; 
Europeans,  847.  Among  the  natives  approximately  785,000  belong  to  the 
intelligent,  civilised  Baganda,  a  race  converted  to  Christianity  by  British 
and  French  missionaries.  Educational  work  is  undertaken  by  the  various 
Miasionaiy  Societies,  who  receive  grants  amounting  to  2,2252.  towards 
seholarships,  &c.,  for  students  and  teachers.  The  attendance  at  the 
Mission  Schools  in  1918-19  was  51,000  boys  and  28,000  girls.  About 
1,700,000  natives  speak  Bantu  languages  ;  there  are  a  few  Congo  pygmies 
liviog  near  the  Semliki  river  ;  the  rest  of  the  natives  belong  to  the  Masai, 
Xilotic,  and  Sudanese  groups. 

Cotton  is  the  principal  product,  and  U  grown  almost  entirely  by  natives. 
The  area  under  cultivation  in  1920  is  estimated  at  about  1 55,000  acres,  and 
a  crop  of  at  least  50,000  bales  is  expected.  Other  products  are  coffee.  Para 
rubber,  cocoa,  oil-seeds.     There  are  valuable  forests. 

In  1918-19  total  exports,  1,247,457^.  ;  1919-20,  1,828,5372.  ;  the  import 
figures  are  now  merged  in  those  of  the  Colony  of  Kenya.  The  export  trade, 
which  is  incrbas>ing,  is  mainly  in  cotton,  1,209,668/.,  in  1919-20:  coffee, 
161.7142.  ;  chillies,  10,251/.  ;  oil  seeds,  57,8682.  ;  rubber,  25,9922.  ;  ivory, 
65,9522.  ;  hides  and  skins,  270,4722.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  India. 
The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  6  years  (ending  March  31)  were  : — 


Tear   '     Revenue 

Grant-in- 
aid 

Bxpenditare 

1 
Year 

!l917-18 
I1918-19 
11919-20 

Revenue 

£ 
826,806 
851,884 
495,548 

Grant-in- 
aid 

Expenditure 

£ 
mt-U  '      256,559 
1915-16  i     287,025 
1M«-17        S15,45S 

85,000 

£ 
290,180 
285,072 
289,808 

£ 

£ 
292.918 
828,691 
465,117 

In  1919-20  the  poll-tax  amounted  to  247,3712.,  and  customs  to  90,8492. 
Debt,  282,9312. 

The  headquarters  of  the  British  administration  is  at  Entebbe  ;  the  native 
capita]  of  Bnganda  is  at  Mengo,  Kampala.  Nile  steamers  from  Khai  turn 
ply  to  Rejaf,  which  is  about  eight  days  march  from  Nimule,  the  Sudan  port  of 
ihe  Lake  Albert  Marine  Service.  A  regular  steamer  service  is  maintained  by 
the  Uganda  Bailway  Administration  between  Eisumu,  the  railway  terminus, 
and  Entebbe,  Port  Bell,  and  Jinja,  the  principal  Uganda  ports  on  Lake 
^'ietoria.  The  Busoga  Railway  Marine,  which,  with  the  Busoga  Railway,  is 
xntrolled  by  the  Uganda  Railway,  deals  with  the  traffic  on  Lake  Rioga.  There 
ire  two  steamers  and  a  large  number  of  lighters  on  that  waterway.  An 
additional  steamer  and  subsidiary  craft  ply  on  Lake  Albert  and  the  Kile 
between  Batiaba,  Nimule  and  the  Belgian  Fort  of  Kasenye  at  the  South  of 
Lake  Albert.  The  Busoga  Railway  of  the  same  gauge  as  the  Uganda 
Railway,  62  miles  in  length,  runs  from  Jinja  (on  Lake  Victoria)  to 
Xtmasagali,  a  point  on  the  Nile  below  the  rapids.  It  was  formally 
opened  for  business  on  January  1,  1912.  This  railway  was  built  to  deal 
with  the  cotton  output  in  the  regions  round  Lake  £ioga,  and  connects 
:hat  lake  with  Lake  Victoria  There  is  a  railway  from  Port  Bell  to  Eam- 
faia,  7|  miles  in  length.     There  is  a  fleet  of  government  motor  vans. 

In  June,  1912,  East  Africa  received  a  loan  of  500,000/.  from  the  Imperial 
Government.  Uganda's  share  amounted  to  125,000/.  and  was  devoted  to 
*-be  oonstmction  of  the  Port  Bell- Kampala  railway,  and  to  the  improvement 
of  coomiiuiications  in  the  Eastern  Province,  with  a  view  to  dealing  m*^^'^ 
effectively  with  cotto^  transport. 
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Mftil  services  Ijy  motor  and  relays  of  ruwiiBrs  radiate  frojQ  Entebbe,  Kam- 
pala and  Jinja.  MpAey  and  postal  orders  and  parcel  post  exchange  systems 
are  wording  in  most  diitricts.  The  Sudan- E^ptian  tele«:apli  and  telephone 
system  is  established  to  Rejaf,  The  Uganda  telegraph  liQe  \s  extended 
tp  Mutiy  and  to  Nimulfi,  89  miles  from  Rejaf.  The  length  of  telegi-aph 
line  in  the  Frotectorate  is  (1919)  1,225  miles,  with  24  tele^a|»h  offices--. 
Telephony  e^s^ohanges  are  installed  at  Entebbe,  Kampala,  and  Jmj^ 

The  currency  was  based  on  the  rupee  (originally  valued  at  1^.  Ad.^  but  in 
192Q  at  28.),  and  consisted  of  silver  rupees,  with  a  subsidiary  coinage  of  silver 
50  and  25  cent  pieees,  and  nickel  10  cent,  5  cept,  1  cent,  and|  cent  pieces. 
The  florin  has  been  introduced,  and  standardised  at  2s.  Both  florins 
and  rupees  are  current  for  the  present  at  the  same  value,  E.  Africa  Govern- 
ment currency  notes  of  500,  100,  50,  20,  10,  5,  and  one  florin,  are 
also  in  circulation.  New  cental  coins  were  issued  during  1907-08. 
See  also  under  Kenya,  p.  18*3.  The  pavings  Bank  had  7,711?.  deposits 
^nd  618  depositors  on  March  31,  1920.  The  National  Bank  of  ludia 
(Limited)  has  branches  at  Entebbe,  Kampala,  Jiuja,  and  the  Standard 
Bank  of  South  Africa  has  opeped  branches  at  Kampala  and  Jinj^. 

Gpven/wr  and  CQmm^ndsr'in'OMef. — Sir  R.  T.  Opryndon,  K. O.M.G. 

(Thief  Secretary. — E.  B.  Jarvis,  C.M.G. 


ZANZIBAR. 

Sitnatlon  and  Area. — The  Island  of  Zanzibar  is  situated  in  6*  S. 
latitude,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  22^  miles  across 
at  its  narrowest  part.  It  is  the  largest  coralline  island  on  the  African  coast, 
being  4$  miles  long  hy  15  broad,  and  having  an  area  of  H40  square  milea. 
To  the  north-east,  at  a  distance  of  some  30  miles,  lies  the  Island  of  Pemba 
ifi  5°  S.  latitude.  It  is  smaller  than  Zanzibar,  being  40  railee  long  by  10 
bro^d,  and  having  an  area  of  860  square  miles. 

Constitution  and  Government— The  Sultan,  Seyyid  Khalifa  bin 
HaTu!>,  K.C.M.G.  (Hon.)  K.B.E.  (Hon.)  (born  1879),  succeeded  on  the  abdi- 
cation of  his  brother-in-law,  Ali  bin  Hamoud  bin  Mahomed,  December  9, 
1911.  The  Government  is  administered  by  a  High  Commissioner  and  a 
British  Resident,  who  are  appointed  by  commissions  under  His  Majesty's 
Sign  Manual  and  Signet,  and  exercise  their  functions  under  the  Zanzibar 
Order-in-Council,  1914. 

lifiglslation  cousists  of  certain  British  and  Indian  Statutes  and  also  of 
Decrees  of  His  Highness  the  Sultan,  which  latter  are  binding  on  all  persons 
when  countersigned  by  the  British  Resident  under  the  Order-m-Council. 

There  is  a  Council  for  the  Protectorate,  which  exercises  functions  of  an 
advisory  and  consultative  nature,  and  consists  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan  as 
President,  the  British  Resident  as  Vice-President,  and  three  official  and 
four  unofficial  members. 

It  was  during  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  Arabs  of  the  East  Coast 
sought  the  asslstanoe  of  the  Imams  of  Muscat  to  drive  out  the  Portuguese. 
On  the  ruins  of  the  Portuguese  power  arose  that  of  the  Imams  of  Muscat. 
The  allegiance  to  Muscat,  liowever,  was  of  a  more  or  less  nominal  character 
until  Seyyid  Said,  after  having  subdued  his  enemies  on  the  mainland, 
transferred  his  capital  to  Zanzibar  in  1832.  On  his  death  in  1856  the 
African  possessions  were,  under  an  aibitratlon  by  Lord  Canning  (then 
Governor-General  of  India),  declared  independent  of  the  parent  state.  Jn 
1890  the  supremacy  of  the  British  interests  in  the  Island  was  recognised 
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bj  France  and  Germany,  and  it  was  declared  a  Bntiah  Protectorate  in 
accordance  with  conrentions  hj  which  Great  Britain  waived  all  claims  to 
Madagascar  in  favour  of  France  and  ceded  Heligoland  to  Germany.  In  the 
same  year  the  niaii^land  possessiqns  which  extended  over  the  coast  of  East 
Africa,  Warsheikh  in  3**  JN.  latitude  to  Tunghi  Bay  lO'*  43'  S.  latitude,  were 
ceded  to  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany,  respectively,  Great  Britain  and 
Italy  paying  rent  for  the  territories  under  their  protection,  while  Germany 
Acquired  the  Saltai|'s  rights  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  200,0002.  At  u 
later  date  Italy  also  acquired  similar  rights  by  payment  of  ^  sum  of  114,0002. 
In  1891,  a  regular  Government  was  ^rmed  for  Zanzibar  with  a  British 
representative  as  first  minister.  In  1906  the  Imperial  Government  assumed 
more  direct  control  over  the  Protectorate  and  re-organised  the  Government. 
On  April  20,  1914,  the  oontrf^l  of  the  Protectorate  was  transferred  from  the 
Foreign  Office  to  the  Colonial  Office.  In  July,  1920,  the  Saltan's  ooaat 
dominions  were  named  '  Kenya  Protectorate/ 

Pi^ulation,  Beligion,  Education,  &c.— The  population  of  Zanzibar 

and  Pemba,  according  to  the  Census  of  1910,  was  106,783.  Zanzibar, 
l}3,«2i  ;  Pemba,  83,109.  The  registered  birth  rate  in  1919  was  18*5  per 
1,000.  The  Arabs,  about  10,000,  are  the  principal  landlords  and  employers 
of  labour.  The  black  population  is  mostly  Swahili,  but  there  are  re- 
presentatives of  nearly  every  African  tribe.  There  are  nearly  200  Europeans 
most  of  whon)  are  Epglish  ;  %bout  10,000  British  Indian  subjects,  through 
whose  hands  almost  the  whol^  trade  of  East  A^nca  passes.  Zanzibar  to^vu 
has  a  population  of  39,000. 

Moat  of  the  natives  are  Mohammedans  (Sunnis  of  the  Shafi  school),  the 
Sultan  and  relatives  are  of  the  Ibadhi  sect.  There  are  3  Christian  Missions  : 
The  Universities  Mission  to  Central  ^fric^  (Church  of  England),  the  Qathplic 
Misiioii  (Roman  Catholic),  and  the  Friends*  In4nstrial  Mission. 

"Hierc  are  Government  schools  mainly  for  Moslems,  with  a  course  of  in- 
stniction  extending  over  seven  years.  Education  is  voluntary  and  free. 
There  are  a  number  of  mission  schools,  Indian  schools  supported  by  different 
communities  for  the  children  of  thei^  sects,  private  ^chpQJs  and  9  non- 
sectarian  school.  The  total  number  of  children  attendipg  these  schools  in 
1919  was  1,920. 

There  are  two  Government  hospitals,  one  for  Europeans  and  one  foi 
Government  subordinate  employees  and  poor  natives,  in  Zanzibar,  and  one 
in  Pemba. 

Justice. — ^ot  the  administration  of  justice  in  Zanzibar,  one  Court,  his 
Britannic  Majesty's,  consisting  of  a  Judge  and  one  or  more  Assistant 
Judges,  deals  "with  all  actions  to  which  a  British,  or  British  protected, 
person  or  the  subject  of  a  foreign  Power  is  a  party,  and  others,  the 
Sultan's  J[x>cal  Courts,  deal  with  cases  in  which  the  subjects  of  the  $ultan 
sre  alon«  conctmed.  The  total  number  of  convictions  in  1919  was  1,682 
(1,518  in  1918). 

Appml  liM  to  H.M .'s  Court  of  AppflRl  foF  East^B  Af^ca,  mftny  of  the  cases  tried  being 
cjjes  affecting  BritUh  Indipus.  in  whose  hvods  is  a  large  pix>portion  of  the  trade  of 
Zanaliar.  The  Brittsh  Q^xt  nas  ^Iso  curtain  Admiralty  jurisdiction  by  yii-tae  of  the 
laxuaUu  Order  in  Oouncil,  1914. 

Urn  Sultan's  Conrts,  nodi^r  the  genersl  snpeTintendence  of  H.M.  Jndge,  administer 
.*Qstk«  in  the  town  of  Zanzibar  by  two  Q}u^p€»n  Magistrates  assisted  by  Arab  Kathis. 
In  PesftlMi,  and  the  coaiitrj  districts,  crtminal  or  civil  cases  are  tried  by  a  Magistrate 
or  a  Dtatriat  Commissioner,  <^  /issis^nt  Ddftriftt  Comn^issionar.    The  final  appeal,  in  all 

lies  ^  nig  fiiitiib  Judge  oittUui  w^ultui'tt  Judge. 
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Finance. — The  revenue  and  expenditure  fop  6  years  were  as  follows  : — 

Tear 

Revenue 

from 
Customs 

Total 

Revenue 

(excluding 

loans) 

£ 
275,126 
267,405 
281,162 

Rxpenditure 

£ 
248,856 
208,968 
280,203 

Year 

1917 
1918 
1919 

Revenue 

from 
Customs 

£ 
152,620 
222,442 
225,044 

ToUl 

Revenue 

(excluding 

loans) 

Expen. 
dituro 

191S 
1915 
1916 

£ 
167,868 
162,284 
156,935 

£ 
297,740 
387,871 
407.505 

£ 

259,961 
271,874 
323.418 

Besides  Customs,  the  chief  sources  of  reyenue  in  1919  were :  interest 
on  investments,  27,0692.  ;  railway  and  electricity  department,  14,060/. ; 
agricultural  department,  22,723/.  ;  court  fees,  fines,  etc.,  61,192/.  ;  rent, 
British  East  Africa,  11,000/.;  shipping,  24,880/.;  rent  of  Government  pro- 
perty, land  and  houses,  10,129/.  The  chief  heads  of  expenditure  in  1919 
were :  public  works  department,  47,622/.  ;  shipping,  18,690/.  ;  police  and 
prisons,  14,294/.;  railway  and  electricity  department,  15,773/.;  judicial 
department,  12,105/.;  agricultural  department,  19,446/. 

Public  debt  at  end  of  1919,  100,000/.  ;  sinking  fund,  59,098/. 

Production  and  Industry.— The  clove  industry  is  by  far  the  most 
important  in  the  Protectorate,  the  Islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  yielding 
the  bulk  of  the  world's  supply.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  both 
islands  about  52,000  acres  under  cloves  and  about  4$  million  trees  in  bearing, 
the  average  output  of  recent  years  being  14  million  lbs.  The  output  in 
1919-20  was  about  29,000,000  lbs.,  the  largest  on  record.  The  large  planta- 
tions are  chiefly  owned  by  Arabs,  but  many  natives  possess  small  holdings. 
The  coconut  industry  ranks  next  in  importance  after  cloves,  the  conditions 
in  both  islands  being  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  its  nut- 
bearing  properties.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  48,000  acres  under 
cultivation  and  2J  million  trees  in  both  islands.  The  export  of  copra, 
which  is  steadily  increasing,  amounted  in  1919  to  14,177  tons.  Much 
is  produced  by  the  small  grower  or  trader,  neither  of  whom  possesses  proper 
drying  facilities,  with  a  result  that  the  quality  of  the  product  compares 
unfavourably  with  that  of  Cochin  and  Ceylon. 

The  manufactures  are  pottery,  coir  fibre  and  rope,  soap,  oil  (coconut  and 
simsim),  jewellery,   and  mats.     There  are  no  mines  in  the  Protectorate. 

Commerce. — The  total  imports,  exports,  and  shipping  for  6  years, 
were : — 


Tears 

Imports 
(Including  bullion 

Exports 
(Including  bnllion 

Shipping  entered  (gross  tonnage) 

and  specie) 

and  specie) 

British 

ToUI 

, 

£ 

£ 

Tons 

Tons 

1913 

1,108.848 

1,048,866 

586.681 

1,502,920 

1915 

808,877 

791,016 

442,969 

650,044 

1919 

1,269,820 

1,052,167 

868,676 

647,548 

1917 

1,760.094 

1,848,792 

314,224 

465,186 

1918 

2,868,890 

2,188,697 

260,668 

878,895 

1919 

1,984,100                   2,444,011 

896,619 

682,805 
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Chief  articles  of  import  and  export ; — 


Bftgi  and  Kanda 

Cflial    . 

Dried  Pish 

Floor . 

Groeeries  and  ProrisioDS 

GhM  . 
Hardware  . 
Li?e  Stock 
Sagar 
TolMeeo 
CloTea 
Copra. 
GnuA  . 
iTory  . 
Petroleum  . 
Piece  goods 
Baee   . 
^>eeie 


Imports 
(1918) 


£ 

31,044 
2,456 
20,257 
38,407 
81,061 
30,309 
26,290 
14,608 
50,998 
71,372 

68,715 

50,509 

10,481 

13,747 

974,197 

237,265 

8,048 


Imports 
(1919) 


M 
26,968 
4,104 
20,246 
45,288 
73,764 
48,830 
31,428 
17,249 
71,854 
63,009 

120.875 
70.668 
19,911 
44.923 
580,523 
142.352 
28,994 


Exports 
(1918) 


33,156 
4,346 


595,235 
151,387 

9,657 

32,279 

673,474 

32,064 

888 


Exports 
(1919) 


M 

10,578 

95 

18,344 

17,M9 

68,026 

16,485 

18,976 

207 

19,914 

39,992 

759,295 

442,115 

24,800 

80,487 

22,998 

518,372 

83.714 

4,193 


The  distribution  of  trade  was  as  follows  : — 


From  or 
Uaited  Kingdom 
Britiab  India  and  Burma 
Bntish  Bast  Afdca 
Netherlands 
Tnact 
r.S.  America 


Imports 
(1918) 


£ 

839,602 

509,181 

247,594 

19.896 

33,485 

48,605 


Imports 
(1919) 


£ 

492,791 

484,845 

150,975 

14,100 

4,934 

41,129 


Exports 
(1918) 


£ 

12,677 
467,682 
109,929 

103,561 
44,350 


Exports 
(1919) 


£ 
378,254 
589,144 
148,796 
933 
347,069 
76,977 


Imports  into  the  (Jnited  Kingdom  from  Zanzibar  (British  Board  of  Trade 
Returns)  1919,  577,4232.,  including  31,9702.  raw  hides,  154,0832.  nuts  and 
kernels;  314,2692.  spices.  Total  import^,  1920,  957,0002.  Exports  of  British 
domestic  products  to  Zanzibar,  289,0792.,  including  150,2652.  cottons,  5,227/. 
apparel,  5,228/.  soap,  33,7952.  tobacco,  4,7442.  iron  and  iron  and  steel 
manufactoxes  ;  chemicals,  6,6452.  ;  machinery,  5,0512.  ;  spirits,  11,1402. 
Total  exports,  1920,  392,0002. 

Shipping  and  Communications,  &c.--The  port  of  Zanzibar  is  one  of 

the  finest  in  Africa  and  was  for  long  a  main  centre  of  commerce  between 
India,  Arabia,  and  the  mainland.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  importance 
of  Zanzibar  as  a  port  of  transhipment  and  distributing  centre  has  largely 
decreased  owing  to  the  development  of  the  mainland,  to  the  opening  up  of 
the  coast  ports  to  direct  steamship  service  with  Europe,  and  to  the  transfer 
to  Aden  of  the  seat  of  trade  with  the  Benadir  Coast.  Recent  figures, 
nerertheless,  tend  to  indicate  that  the  Island  will  continue  by  reason  of  its 
geographical  position  to  retain  control  of  the  local  traffic. 

The  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  the  Union  Castle 
Steamship  Company  maintain  monthly  services  between  London-Zanzibar- 
Dorbanand  Sonthampton-Zanzibar- Durban  respectively,  the  Clan-Ellerman- 
Harrison  Line,  between  Glasgow>Liverpool-Zanzibar-Bcira  (cargo  only), 
the    Compagnie    des    Mesaageries    Maritime!   between    Marseilles-Zanzibar- 
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Madagascar,  the  Italian  Royal  Mail  Stitvice  (fortnightly^)  between  Genoa- 
Zanzibar-Durban,  and  vice  versa^  and  the  Portuguese  Government  (periodical 
services)  between  Lisbon  and  their  East  and  West  African  Colonies,  via  Saez 
Canal  and  the  Cape.  The  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company  also 
maintain  a  service  twice  a  month  between  Bombay-Zanzibar-Durban,  and 
there  are  local  services  between  Zanzibar^Mombasa-Aden  and  the  Benadir 
Coast.  The  Government  possesses  t\^o  Steamers  which  maintain  tegular 
weekly  connection  with  Pembli,  as  well  as  making  calls  at  Motnbasa,  Tanga, 
Dar-es' Salaam,  and  Mafia. 

Ocean-going  shipping  dealt  with  in  1919,  440,737  tons  (104  reSBAls)  ; 
coastwise,  59,734  tons  ;  dhows,  82,384  tons. 

There  is  (iable  communication  with  Europe  either  via  Aden  or  via  Durban. 

^here  are  75  miles  of  roads  throughout  the  Island  of  Zanzibar  suitable 
for  motor  traffic.  A  light  railway  runs  north  from  the  town  to  Bububu 
sevfen  miles  distant. 

The  Government  maintains  wiieless  stations  in  Zanzibar  and  Pemba, 
and  a  telephone  system  in  the  town  of  Zanzibar,  which  is  connected  ^dtli 
the  District  and  Agricultural  stations  in  the  country.  There  are  sev(Jn  post- 
offices  in  the  two  islands.  Total  number  of  articles  dealt  with  at  the  post 
office  in  19l9  was  565,648  (letters,  324,792) ;  in  1918,  665,580  (404,720 
letters).  The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  was  started  in  1907.  '  At  the  end  of 
1919  there  were  1,817  depositors,  with  8,426Z.  on  deposit. 

The  British  Indian  rupee  is  universally  current ;  cnrrcncy  notes  of  6  to 
500  rupees  are  in  cironlation.  The  value  of  notes  in  circulation  on  December 
31,  1919,  was  85,67,490  rupees.  Sejryidieh  copper  pice  are  legal  tender 
up  to  64  pice  (=  one  rupee).  A  frasla  (or  frasila)  of  cloves  is  equivalent 
to  351bs.  av. 

Bigh  Commissioner. — Major-General  Sir  Edward  Northey,  K.C.M.Q., 
C.B. 

British  Resident, — Major  F.  B.  Pearce,  C.M.G. 
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MA17BITIUS. 
Constitution  and  Government. 

Maaritias,  acquired  by  conquest  in  1810,  was  formally  ceded  to  Gre 
Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1814.     Under  Letters  Patent  of  188 
1901,  1904,  and  1912,  partially  representative  institutions  have  been  esta 
lished.  The  government  of  the  Colony,  with  its  dependencies,  Rodrigae"- 
Di^go  Garcia,  &c. ,  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  aided  by  an  Executive  Counci 
consisting  of  the  officer  in  command  of  His  Majesty's  troops,  the  Coloni  i 
Secretary,  the  Procureur-General,  the  Receiver-General,  and  of  such  otb 
persons  holding  office  in  the  service  of  the  Government  of  the  Colony  as  tl 
Governor,  through  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  may  from  tin 
to  time  appoint.     There  is  also  a  Council  of  Government,  consisting  of  tl 
Governor  and  twenty-seven  members,  ten  being  elected  nnder  a  moderat 
franchise,  eight  ez -officio,   and  nine  nominated  by  the  Governor.      Tl: 
official  councillors  comprise  the  four  Executive  members,  the  Collector  i 
Customs,  the  Protector  of  Immigrants,  the  Director  of  Public  Works  an 
Surveys,  and  the  Director  of  the  Medical  and  Health  Department. 

Governor  of  Mauritius. — Sir  H.  Hesketh  Bell,  K.C.M.G.  ;  aalar} 
Rs.  60,000. 

Area,  Population,  &c. 

Mauritius,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  500  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  ha 
an  area  of  about  720  square  miles.  According  to  the  census  of  1911,  th 
population  of  the  island,  including  Dependencies  (6,690),  Military  (1,602) 
was  377,083,  consisting  of  general  population,  115,146,  Indian  population 
258,251,  Chinese  population,  3,686. 

Estimated  population  (Dec.  31,  1919)  364,493  (inclusive  of  military) 
Birth-rate  (exclusive  of  Indians)  in  1919,  33*2,  Indian  birth-rate,  35*6  pe 
thousand;  death-rate  (exclusive  of  Indians)  in  1919,  64 '7  (there  was  ai 
influenza  epidemic  in  1919),  Indian  death-rate,  64'9  per  thousand.  Immi- 
grants in  1917  (Indian),  nil ;  emigrants,  301.  Population  of  Port  Louis 
the  capital,  40,106  (1919)  with  its  suburbs. 

In  1911  there  were  122,424  Roman  Catholics,  6,946  Protestants.      Stat< 
aid  is  granted  to  both  Churches,  amounting  in  1918-19  to  Ra.  152,686 
the  Indians  are  mostly  Hindus. 

The  greater  part  of  Port  Louis  has  in  recent  years  passed  from  European 
to  Indian  or  Chinese  hands. 

Primary  education  is  gratuitous  but  not  compulsory.  At  the  enc 
of  1919,  there  were  51  Government  and  91  aided  schools.  Average  at 
tendance  at  Government  schools,  1919,  6,198  (9,700  on  roll)  ;at  State-aidec 
schools,  8,884  (13,925  on  roll,  of  whom  more  than  three- fourths  in  Romai 
Catholic  schools).  For  secondary  education  there  is  a  Royal  College  (witl 
many  scholarships  and  exhibitions)  with  (1919)  321  pupils,  and  13  aide< 
secondary  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  1919.  The  total  Government  ex 
penditure  in  1918-19  on  education  was  Rs.  679,649. 

The  total  number  of  convictions  at  the  inferior  courts  in  1919  was  17,323 
and  at  the  Supreme  Court  12. 
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Finance. 

(Rupees  con  verted  at  rate  of  15  =  1/.) 


-                      1913-14 
'     (pre-war) 

1915-16 

1916-17 

£ 
922,937 

874,551 

1917-18 

1918-19 

£ 
B^Tcone     .                   742,840 
Expendituw.       .           681,098 

£ 

865,003 
766,063 

£ 
903,776 
857,359 

£ 

920,871 
980,757 

Principal  Bonrcea  of  revenne  1918-19 : — Customs,  249,042/.  ;  railways, 
1^,9742. ;  licences,  ex«ise,  &e.,  291,810/. 

Tlu  debt  of  the  Colony  on  June  80,  1919,  was : — Goyemment  De- 
bentnre  Inscribed  Stock  Debt,  1,249,990/.,  mainly  for  public  works, 
Hnnicipal  debt  of  Port  Louis,  (1919)  Rs.  1,596,221. 

Defence. 

Port  Louia  is  fortified.  The  Colonial  contribution  to  the  military  ex- 
penditure is  estimated  at  Rs.  797,668.  (1920-21). 

Commerce. 

Rupees  converted  at  rate  ofl5  =  l/.) 


Tear 


Total  Imports 


Total  Export* 


£ 

£ 

1913  (pre-war)  , 

2,466,880 

2,241,084 

1915 

3,204,241 

S.748,011 

1916 

3,597,794 

4,954,003 

1917 

2,813,280 

4,128,381 

1918 

2,861,417 

3.715,445 

1919 

8,135,802 

8,524,164 

^  ralae  of  imports  is  glTen  as  they  lie  in  the  port  of  entry  (C.I.F.V  including  freight 
i^iiexdumge.  The  ralae  of  exports  for  the  principal  local  produce  (about  89  per  cent. 
of  the  total  export  trade)  includes  the  shipping  charges.  For  the  other  exports  the 
B^let  Talae  only  ia  giTen. 

Staple  exports,  sugar,  8,340,213/.  in  1919  ;  aloe  fibre,  (12,152/.  ;  coconut 
Ou.  7,943/.  The  trade  is  largely  with  the  United  Kingdom,  South  Africa, 
Aiiatialia,  India,  France,  and  Madagascar.  The  sugar  crop  in  1920-21  is 
estimated  at  250,000  metric  tons,  against  242,000  in  1919-20. 

Imports  in  1919  from  Dnited  Kingdom,  761,523/.  ;  exports  to  United 
Kingdom,  6,424,158/. 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Mauritius  ( British  Board  of  Trade 
Retoms)  1919,  7,233,951/.,  including  unrefined  sugar,  6,192,413/.  ;  refined 
sugar,  923,074/.  ;  hemp,  67,200/.  Imports,  1920,  7,025,000/.  British  exports 
totfauritius,  1919, 843,075/.,  including  cotton  goods,  247,673/.  ;  coal,  5,695/.; 
oiachinery,  43,392/.  ;  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures,  117,050/.  ;  manures, 
'16,S74/. ;  soap,  51,657/.  ;  woollen  piece  goods,  5,554/.  ;  tobacco,  18,444/.  ; 
iiedicines,  22,000/.  ;  painters'  colours,  15,209.     Exports,  1920,  2,745,000/. 

Shipping  and  Gommnnications. 

The  registered  shipping  January  1,  1920,  consisted  of  22  sailing  vessels 
'^f  2,613  tons,  and  4  steamers  of  1,203  tons  ;  total,  26  vessels  of  3,816  tons. 
Vessels  entered  in  1919,  173  of  321,525  tons  (134  British  of  255,558  tons), 
and  cleared  174  of  326,833  tons  (132  British  of  258,759  tons). 

There  are  railway  lines  of  119 '65  miles,  24  miles  narrow  gauge.    Railway 
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receipts  in  1919,  Ks.  8,291, 109^  including  work  done  for  Government  Depart- 
ments valued  at  Rs.  310,269  ;  expenditure,  not  including  charge  on  debt, 
Us.  3,555,607. 

Of  telegraphs  and  telephones  there  were  (1919)  665  (including  block 
telegraph  for  the  railway)  and  142^  miles  of  line  respectivolj  ;  there  is  cable 
communication  with  Zanzibar,  Australia,  Reunion,  Madagascar,  and  Durban., 
In  1919  the  Post  Office  dealt  with  1,517,017  letters,  281,643  postcards, 
1,712,875  newspapers,  11,604  parcels,  and  445,475  telegrams. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

On  June  30,  1919,  the  Goremment  Savings  Bank  held  deposits 
imounting  to  Rs.  3,726,724,  belonging  to  31,691  depositors. 

All  accounts  are  kept  in  Indian  rupees.     The  metric  system  is  in  force. 

Dependencies. 

Bodrigues  (under  a  Magistrate). — 18  miles  long,  7  broad.  Area,  4 
square  miles,  is  about  820  miles  east  of  Mauritius.  Population  (census 
1911),  4,829  ;  estimated  end  of  1918,  6,315  ;  births  (1918),  285  ;  deaths,  54 
Revenue  (1916-17),  867^.,  and  expenditure,  5,195Z.  ;  imports  (1919), 
Rs.  868,550  ;  exports,  Rs.  478,263.  Two  Government  schools  had  (1917) 
166  pupils  in  average  attendance.  Savings  Bank  (June  30,  1919),  91  de- 
positors and  Rs.  29,552  deposits. 

The  Lesser  Dependencies  are  Diego  Garcia,  Six  Islands,  Peros  Baiibos, 
Solomon  Islands,  Agalega,  St.  Brandon  Group,  Farquhar  Island,  Troia 
Fr^res.  The  nearest  island  is  230  miles  from  Mauritius,  and  the  most  remote 
about  1,200  miles.  Total  population  of  the  lesser  dependencies,  ctnsns  1911, 
1,861  (1,097  males,  764  females). 

Diego  G-arda  (the  most  important  of  the  Oil  Islands  Group),  in  7"  20'  S. 
lat.,  72"  26'  E.  long.,  is  12^  miles  long,  6 J  miles  wide,  with  517  inhabitants 
(ccnsufe  1911),  a  large  proportion  negro  labourers  from  Mauritius.  884,4*2'3 
litres  of  cooonut  oil  were  exported  in  1919  from  the  Lesser  Dependencies. 
Other  exports  are  coconuts,  copra,  guano,  and  salted  fish. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Mauritius. 

AnnnAl  Stat«ment  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and! 
British  FoBsesslons.    London. 

Col  onial  0  fflce  List.    Annti a1  .    London . 

CHeadow  (F.),  Report  on  the  Forests  of  Mauritins,  1904. 

Reports  on  Mauritius,  and  on  Rodrigues,  in  Colonial  Reports.    Annual.    London. 

StatisticalAbstractforthesoTeraloolonialandotherposscssions  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Annual.    London. 

Mauritius  Blue  Book.    Annual. 

Mauritius  Royal  Commission  1909. 

Anderson  (J.  F. ).  The  Sugar  Industry  of  Mauritius.    London,  1899. 

Deeotter  (N.),  Geographie  de  Maurice  et  de  ses  Dependances.    Mauritius,  1891. 

Keller  (C),  Madaniscar,  Mauritius,  and  other  East  African  Islands.    London ,  1900. 

Maemillan  (A.),  Mauritius  Illustrated.    London. 

Mauritius  Almanac    Mauritius. 

The  Mauritius  CiTil  List.    Mauritius. 

'  Oxford  Survey  of  the  British  Empire.    Vol.  III.    London,  1914. 

MUte(W.  C),  Handbook  on  the  Constitution,  Practice,  and  Proceedings  of  the  Counci] 
of  OoTemment.    Mauritius,  1901. 

Walter  (A.),  The  SuRar  Industry  of  M'»"r1t.i'm.     Tyondon,  1909. 
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SYASALAITD  PBOTECTOEATE  (BSITI8H). 

The  Njasaland  (until  1907  British  Central  Africa)  Protectorate^  eon- 
•titated  on  May  14,  1891,  lies  along  the  southern  and  western  shores 
of  Lake  Njasa,  and  extends  towards  the  Zambezi.  It  is  administered 
onder  the  Ck>lonisJ  Office  by  the  Gorernor  and  Commander-in  Chief,  assisteil 
by  an  Executive  and  a  Legislative  Council,  both  consistinfir  of  nominated 
members,  and  the  Governor  having  the  right  of  veto  (Order  in  Council  of 
September  4,  1907).  The  Laws  consist  of  local  Ordinances  duly  enacted, 
with  such  British.  Acts  as  are  of  general  application. 

Area,  39,573  square  miles,  divided  into  fifteen  districts,  each  ad- 
mimstered  by  a  Resident  and  his  assistants.  Population,  1920,  1,015  Euro- 
peans (mostly  in  the  Shire  Highlands),  515  Asiatics,  and  1,202,208 
oatiTes.  The  chief  settlement  is  Blantjre,  in  the  Shire  Highlands: 
others  are  Zomba  (the  seat  of  Government),  Port  Herald,  Mlanje,  Limbe  ; 
on  Lake  Nyasa  are  Fort  Johnston,  Kota-Kota,  Bandawe,  Chintechi,  Nkata, 
T>ilrftTnii^  and  Karonga.  Good  roads  are  being  made  in  all  directions,  and 
life  and  property  are  safe.  There  are  no  Government  schools,  native  educa* 
tion  being  undertaken  by  various  missionary  societies.  Eleven  Christian 
missions  are  at  work  ;  in  1918-19  there  were  1,991  schools,  with  about  110 
European  teachers,  125,159  pupils  and  77,952  in  average  atteodance.  Ten 
of  the  missions  divide  1,0002^.  Government  aid  for  their  schools. 

Justice  is  administered  in  the  High  Court,  which  has  jurisdiction  in  civil 
sod  criminal  matters,  and  also  as  a  Court  of  Admiralty.  Subordinate  courts 
are  held  by  magistrates  and  assistant  magistrates  in  the  various  districts. 
Appeals  from  decisions  of  the  High  Court  are  heard  in  H  B.  M's.  Court  of 
Appeal  for  Eastern  Africa,  sitting  at  Mombassa.  In  1918-19,  3,044  otfenceb 
were  reported,  18  being  cases  of  serious  crime. 

Within  the  Shir^  province  coffee  is  cultivated  ;  in  1916-17,  131,390  lbs.; 
in  1917-18.  2,774  lbs.;  in  1918-19,  188,e651bs.:  in  1919-20,  112,055  lbs. 
were  exported.  Tobacco  exported,  after  local  demands  were  supplied,  in 
191»-17,  4,304,124  lbs.;  in  1917-18,  2,025,372  lbs.;  in  1918-19,  5,805,398 
lbs. ;  and  in  1919-20,  4,845,045  lbs.  The  area  under  tobacco  in  1919  was 
6,027  acres.  Cotton  cultivation  is  very  promising.  Crop  in  1915-16, 
3,065,248  lbs.;  in  1916-17,  3,462,500  lbs.  ;  in  1917-18,  1,779,200  lbs.;  in 
191^19,  2,670,834  lbs.;  and  in  1919-20,  930,048  lbs.  Tea-growiug  is  tried 
on  estates  aggregating  about  4,433  acres ;  in  1915-16,  88,3411bs.  ;  in  1916-17, 
420.685  lbs.  ;  in  1917-18,  155,338  lbs.;  in  1918-19,  700,455  lbs.;  and  in 
1919-20,  801,890  lbs.  were  exported.^  Cattle  (1919),  84,338  ;  sheep,  40,369  ; 
goats,  148,681  ;  pigs,  21,403  ;  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  253,  mostly  belonging 
to  the  natives. 

The  trade  ports  are  Port  Herald  (Lower  Shir^),  Eota-Eota,  Karonga,  and 
Fort  Johnston  (Liske  Nyasa). 


_-               191S-14    '     101  ^T« 
-*            (prt-war)      ^^^^^^ 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Imports  S  .  ;     189,201 
Exports'   .       200,734 
BcTcnae      .  '     124,849 
KzpeDditore       188,106 

£ 

216,tf00 
198,806 
187,911 
125,666 

£ 
856,116 
289,268 
148,284 
188,272 

1 

£ 
328,265 
144,747 
144,289 
148,689 

£ 
648,979 
604,789 
187,645 
150,198 

£ 
569,890 
429,086 
186,266 
217,696 

1  The  decrease  in  the  coltiTfttion  an'd  export  of  cotton,  tobacco,  cotfee,  and  tea  in 
1917-18  was  due  to  (a)  scarcity  of  native  la'bonr  owing  to  the  bulk  of  the  adnlt  male 
population  hsTtng  been  employed  throughout  the  year  as  military  carriers :  (d)  lack  of 
shipping  spaee  on  oeean  steamers;  (0)  prohibition  of  importation  of  tea  into  the 
United  KioKdom.  '  For  years  ending  March  31  of  thoite  stated 

'  g»rfm<^«g  n»eci«  and  goods  in  transit 

^  O  2 
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Direct  importsfrom  Great  Britain,  1915-1«,  167,669?. ;  1916-17,  285,8942. ; 
in  1917-18,  197,201?.;  in  191^19,  328,902Z.  ;  in  1919-20,  370, 704Z;  direct 
exports  thereto,  202,877?.  in  1915-16  ;  286,335Z.  in  1916^17  ;  132,402i.  ifl 
1917-18  ;  482,055?.  in  1918-19.;  391,102?.  in  1919-20. 

The  imports  (1919-20)  conBist  chiefly  of  manufactared  ai-ticles  (408,477?. ), 
provisions  (82,479?.),  raw  materials  (80,279?.);  the  principal  exports  arc 
tobacco  (809,979?.),  cotton  (65,878?.),  tea  (33,479?.). 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  Customs  (62,582?.  in  1918-19),  licences 
(6,037?.))  land  tax  (8,006?.),  &c.,  and  from  a  hut-tax,  yielding  in  1915-16, 
76,679?.;  in  1916-17,  78,478?.;  in  1917-18,  75,448?.; and  in  1918-19,  79,304?. 

Public  debt,  March  31,  1919,  3,190,800?.,  including  2,998,000?.  Wai 
advances. 

There  are  military,  volunteer  reserve,  and  civil  police  forces.  A  Eurox>eai 
police  force  is  being  created  (1920).  There  is  a  Marine  Transport  Depart 
ment  on  the  Upper  Sbir^  River  and  on  Lake  Nyasa,  consisting  of  thre< 
vessels.  For  ordinary  traffic  there  are  small  steamers,  besides  small  8ailin| 
vessels. 

There  is  communication  with  the  coast  at  Chinde  by  river  steamers, 
Chinde  is  situated  on  the  only  navigable  mouth  of  the  Zambezi,  and  th< 
Portuguese  Government  has  granted  a  small  piece  of  land,  called  th< 
'  British  Concession,'  where  goods  in  transit  for  British  Central  Africa  an 
free  of  customs  duty,  and  in  addition  a  large  area  for  residential  purpose] 
styled  *the  Extra  Concession.' 

There  are  27  post  offices  through  which,  in  1915-16,  2,174,405  posta 
packets  passed.  A  postal  savings  bank  was  opened  on  July  1 ,  1911.  Depositori 
at  end  of  1918,  522;  deposits,  14,490?.  A  railway,  of  8  ft.  6  in.  gaage,  fron 
Chinde  on  the  Zambezi  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  to  Blantyre  has  bcei 
constructed  (174  miles)  and  an  extension  made  to  the  Zambezi  River 
A  railway  thence  to  the  Port  of  Beira  in  Portnguese  East  Africa  is  to  b 
constructed.  There  is  a  telegraph  line  through  the  Protectorate  t< 
Tanganyika  and  Ujiji  connecting  with  Cape  Town,  with  a  branch  to  For 
Jameson.  At  Zomba  there  is  a  water-power  electric  light  installation 
which  provides  for  the  whole  settlement. 

At  Blantyre  and  Zomba  there  are  branches  of  the  Standard  Banlc  6 
South  Africa  and  of  the  National  Bank  of  South  Africa.  The  cnxrenc; 
consists  of  British  coin,  gold,  silver,  and  bronse.  There  is  no  note  circolatioii 

Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief. — Sir  George  Smith,  K.C.M.G. 
Chief  Secretary.— '"K,  S.  D.  Rankine,  C.M.G. 
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ST.  HELSHA. 

Chvemsr. — Lieut. -Col.  R.  F,  Peel. 

St.  Helena,  of  volcanic  origin » is  1,200  miles  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  Area,  47  square  miles.  Population,  1911  Census,  3,520.  Estimated 
ciTil  pe{nLlation,  Dec.  31,  1919,  i{,468.  Births,  1919,  124;  dfoaths,  29; 
marriages,  27.  Emigrants,  (1919),  198  ;  immigrants,  88.  Four  Episcopal, 
4  Baptist,  1  Sonian  CathoUo  chapels.  Education,  8  elementary  schools 
(of  which  3  are  Government  schools),  with  699  pupils  in  1919  ;  and  one 
private  school.  Police  force,  3 ;  cases  dealt  with  by  police  magistrate,  76 
in  1919.  A  detadiment  of  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery  is  stationed  on 
the  island.     The  port  of  the  island  is  called  Jamestown. 

The  foUowflng  table  gives  statistics  for  St.  Helena : — 


— 

1913 

(Pre-war) 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Revenua  i    . 
Bxpenditore 

11,411 
10.632 

£ 
20,625 
11,9824 

24,636 
46,614 

'* 

£ 
9,808 

15,966 

£ 
15,639 
12,548 

68,502 
49,487 

£ 

12,169 
11,432 

BzportaS     . 
iapoits' 

7,568 
43,894 

54,880 
51,301 

80,876 
44,084 

1  Including  Imperial  grants  (2,0001.  in  1913,  13,6782.  in  1916,  2,200/.  in  1917,  8.0002.  in 
1'>'1S,  3,8002.  in  1919). 

s  Including  specie,  1,5501.  in  1912  ;  7202.  in  1918;  1,1882.  in  1914  ;  2402.  in  1916. 

Unelading  specie,  5002.  in  1913;  1,0002.  in  1915;  2,0002.  in  1916;  and  4,0002.  in  1917; 
but  excluding  goveminent  stores. 

^  Kzdading  extraordinary  military  expenditure  (6,2632.  in  1916). 

The  lerenne  from  customs  in  1919  was  2,8882. 

Public  debt,  nil.  But  the  Oolony's  liabilities  at  December  81,  1919, 
exceeded  the  sissets  by  1,865L 

The  principal  export  in  1919  was  fibre  and  tow,  27,108Z.  for  603  tons. 

Savings-bank  deposits  on  December  31,  1919,  16,680Z.,  belonging  to 
163  depositors. 

Fndt  trees,  Norfolk  ptnes^  encal3rptus,  and  cedars  flourish  in  St.  Helena. 
Ctttle  do  well,  but  there  is  no  outside  market  for  the  meat.  The  flax 
^fhormium)  industry  is  now  established,  and  a  Government  mill  corn- 
lameed  operations  in  1908.  In  1919  the  exports  of  fibre  and  tow  were  608 
tdos.  Two  private  mills  produced  410  tons  of  fibre  and  115  tons  of  tow 
ial919.  At  the  four  mills  183  males  and  59  females  were  employed  at  the 
end  of  1918.  The  area  of  land  under  flax  is  estimated  at  1,000  acres  (1918). 
A  lace-making  industry  has  been  started.  The  number  of  vessels  that 
'ailed  at  the  Island  in  1919  was  28  (26  British),  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
59,548. 

The  Post  Office  traffic  from  St.  Helena  in  1917,  26,415  letters  and  post- 
"^rds,  besides  books,  papers  and  parcels.  The  Eastern  Telegraph  Oompany's 
»Me  connects  St.  Helena  with  Cape  Town  and  with  St.  Vincent.  There  are 
telephone  lines,  with  40  miles  of  wire. 

St.  Helena  is  an  Admiralty  coaling  station.  About  two  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  Squadron  visit  St.  Helena  every  year. 
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Tristan  da  Ganha,  a  small  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  half-way  be- 
tween the  Cape  and  S.  America,  in  37*  6'  S.  lat.  12''  1'  W.  long.  Besides 
Tristan  da  Cunhaand  Goush's  Island,  there  are  Inaccessible  and  Nightingale 
Islands,  the  former  two  and  the  latter  one  mile  long,  and  a  number  of  rocks. 
The  population  consists  mainly  of  the  families  of  shipwrecked  sailota  and 
wives  from  St.  Helena,  and  numbered  105  at  the  end  of  1916.  There  is  no 
form  of  government.  Education  is  almost  totally  neglected.  Potatoes 
grow  well,  but  grain  crops  are  destroyed  by  rats.  Apple  and  peach  trees 
are  productive.      Bullocks,  sheep,  and  geese  are  reared.     Fish  are  plentiful. 
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Seyelialles  and  its  Dependencies  consist  of  90  islands  and  islets  with 
a  total  estimated  area  of  156  square  miles.  The  principal  island  is  Mah^ 
(55i  square  miles),  smaller  islands  of  the  group  being  Praslin,  Silhouette,  L,a 
Digue,  Curieuse,  and  F^licite.  Among  dependent  islands  are  the  Amirantes^ 
Alphonse  Island,  Bijoutier  Island,  St.  Francois,  St.  Pierre,  the  Coimoledc 
Group,  Astove  Island,  Assumption  Island,  the  Aldabra  Islands,  Providence 
Island,  Coetivy,  and  Flat  Island.  The  Seychelles  were  formerly  administered 
from  Mauritius,  but  in  1888  the  office  of  Administrator  was  created,  an  Execii 
tire  Council  of  2  tx-officio  members  and  1  nominated  member  was  appointee 
and  a  Legislative  Council  of  3  official  and  8  unofficial  members,  the  Admiixis 
trator  being  president  of  both  Councils  and  having  an  original  and  casting  vot^ 
in  the  Legislative  Council.  In  1897  the  Administrator  was  given  full  power 
as  Governor,  and  in  November,  1903,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Governor 

Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief, — His  Excellency  (Lt.-Col.)  the  Hon 
Sir  Eustace  Fiennes,  Bart. 

The  population  at  December  31,  1919,  was  estimated  to  be  24,65i 
(12,896  males  and  12,257  females) ;  census  of  April  2,  1911,  26,000  (13, 14 
males  and  12,854  females).  The  death-rate  for  1919  was  16*84  ;  th 
birth-rate  25'19  ;  marriages,  74.  Number  of  births,  619;  deaths,  414 
The  capital  is  Victoria,  which  has  a  good  harbour  and  a  coaling  statiox 
There  were  in  1919,  20  grant-in-aid  schools.  In  addition,  there  is  a  seconder 
school  for  boys  with  a  preparatory  branch,  and  a  Government  free  scKoo: 
There  is  a  Catholic  secondary  scnool  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls.  Tot^ 
number  of  children  attending  school  in  1919  was  2,226  ;  average  attendance 
885.  In  1919,  425  persons  were  convicted  in  the  Supreme  Court.  ^i 
police  force  numbers  86  of  all  ranks  (1919). 
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ReTenue,  expenditure  and  debt  for  6  years : 


Reyenue. 


Expenditure. 


191S<  pre-war) 

191S 
1916 
1917 
191S 
1919 


£ 
S7,144 
25,419 
27,998 
81,10:? 
27»256 
38,243 


& 
37,246 
81,196 
80,860 
29,088 
29,416 
41,790 


Debt. 


£ 
18.269 
12,006 
11,848 
10,692 
9,978 
9,865 


Tbe  sarplaa  fands  inTeated  on  December  81, 1919,  amounted  to  12,8492. 

Chief  iteTns  of  revenue,  1919  :   Customs,  13,834/.  ;    Crown  lauds,  1,357/. 
licences,  excise,  and  internal  revenue,  3,9747.;  taxes,  2,952/. 

Chief  products,  coconuts  (over  23,000  acres  under  cultivation :  26,000,000 
coconuts  produced  in  1919)  and  yanilla  (4  tons  exported  in  1919) ;  about 
184,000  plants  of  Para  rubber  are  growing  ;  on  some  islands  mangrove-bark 
is  collected  and  phosphate  deposits  are  worked.  A  good  deal  of  attention  is 
being  given  to  tlie  distillation  of  oil  from  the  leaves  of  the  cinnamon  tree, 
which  grows  profusely  in  the  island.  Live-stock  at  end  of  1919  :  Cuttle, 
1,000  ;  goats,  500  ;  sheep,  200  ;  horses,  150.  Fishing  is  actively  pursued, 
chiefly  for  local  supply,  but  will  probably  be  extended. 

Imports  1919,  75,021Z.  ;  1918,  65,662Z.  Exports,  1919,  140.093/.  ; 
1918,  41,500Z.  Principal  imports,  1919  :  Rice  and  other  foodstuffs  27,400/.  ; 
cotton  goods,  14,400Z.  ;  haberdashery,  870/.  ;  spirits,  beer  and  wine,  2,490/. 
The  chief  exports,  1919,  were  copra,  96,382/.  ;  vanilla,  2,342/.  ;  oconut  oil, 
6,2572.  Total  imports  from  united  Kingdom,  1919,  17,027/. ;  In«iia, 
35, 977 Z.  ;  exports  to  France,  74,253/.  ;  United  Kingdom,  47,028/. ;  Mauritius, 

7,0391. 

Shipping  entered  and  cleared  (1919),  132,734  tons,  mainly  British.  The 
British  India  s'^mers  call  once  a  month  from  Bombay  on  their  way  to 
Mombassa.      There  is  fairly  regular  communication  between  the  islands. 

There  is  a  good  road  system  in  Mah^,  and  further  road-making  is  in 
progress  in  Mah^  and  in  Praslin  and  La  Digue.  In  1919  the  post  office 
despatched  and  received  73,000  letters  and  postcards,  57,500  news- 
papers, &C.9  and  2,050  parcels.  There  is  telegraphic  communication  with 
Mauritius  &nd  Europe,  but  no  internal  telegraph  service. 

On  Oecember  31,  1919,  the  Savings  Bank  deposits  amounted  to 
6,772/.   to  the  credit  of  416  depositors. 

Current  money  in  the  islands  consists  of  rupees. 
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SOMALILANS  FBOTSGTO&ATE. 

The  Somali  Coast  stretches  from  Labadu,  west  of  Zejlaj  to  Bandar 
Ziyada  49°  B.  long.  After  1884,  when  Egyptian  control  ceased,  the  terri- 
tory was  administered  by  the  Government  of  India,  but  was  taken  over  by 
the  Foreign  Office  on  October  1,  1898,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Colonial 
Office  on  April  1,  1905. 

By  an  arrangement  with  Italy  in  1894  the  limits  of  the  British  Pro- 
tectorate were  defined  ;  but  in  1897,  by  an  arrangement  with  Abyssinia, 
a  fresh  boundary  as  required  by  that  country  was  determined,  and  about 
16,000  square  miles  were  ceded  to  Abyssinia.  An  agreement  for  the  regula- 
tion of  Anglo-Italian  relations  in  Somaliland  was  concluded  on  March  19, 
1907.  The  area  is  about  68,000  square  miles;  population  about  800,000 — 
Mohammedan,  and  entirely  nomadic,  except  on  the  coast,  where  con- 
siderable towns  have  sprung  up  during  the  British  occupation. 

The  chief  town,  Berbera,  had,  at  the  1911  census,  30,000  inhabitants 
in  the  trading  season  ;  Zeyla,  7,000  ;  and  Bulbar,  7,800.  There  are  3 
Government  schools  :  average  attendance,  1919-20,  127.  Police,  610  officers 
and  men  on  March  31, 1920.  Convictions  in  1919-20,  788.  Ths  revenue  in 
1919-20  was  81,870^.  (54,498Z.  in  1918-19),  mainly  from  customs  duties 
(71,446Z.  in  1919-20) ;  the  expenditure,  322,989Z.  (147,328Z.  in  1918-19). 
The  grant  in  aid  for  1919-20,  199,000/.  (83,000/.  in  1918-19).  Imports 
(1919-20),  Zeyla,  Berbera,  and  Bdlhar,  503,213/.  (824,947/.  in  1918-19), 
exports  (1919-20),  231,011/.  (221,838/.  in  1918-19).  Bullion  and  specie  are 
excluded.  The  imports  are  chiefly  rioe  (170,646/.  in  1919-20),  textiles, 
dates  (82,703/.),  sugar  (28,710/.),  and  specie  ;  the  exports  skins  and  hides, 
gum  and  resins,  ghee,  cattle  and  sheep,  and  specie.  Tonnage  entered 
in  1919-20,  48,278;  cleared,  48,913.  The  rupee  is  the  basis  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  is  of  the  same  value  as  in  India.  Bank  of  England  and  Govern- 
ment of  India  notes  are  also  in  circulation.  Transport  is  by  camels  ;  there 
are  no  porters.  Besides  ordinary  telegraphs  there  are  wireless  telegraph 
stations  at  Berbera,  Burao,  Biilhar,  Hargeisa,  and  Las  Dufeh.  A  wireless 
station  in  Aden  is  also   maintained  from  Protectorate  funds. 

The  Protectorate  forces  now  comprise  a  Camel  Corps  of  400,  including  1 
Indian  Company,  and  600  Police. 

Governor  c^nd  Commander -in- Chief. — His  Excellency  Sir  G.  F.  Archer, 
K.C.M.G.     Appointed  May,  1914. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA, 

BASITTOLAK]). 

Basntolandy  an  elerated  but  rngged  plateau,  forms  an  irregular 
panllelogram  on  the  north-east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Proyince.  The 
proTinces  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  Natal,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
form  its  boundaries.  Area,  11,716  square  miles.  The  territory,  which 
is  well  watered  and  has  a  fine  climate,  is  stated  to  be  the  best  grain- 
producing  country  in  South  Africa^  and  the  abundant  grass  enables  the 
Basutos  to  rear  large  herds  of  cattle. 

Basutoland  has  been  directly  underthewithority  of  the  Crown  since  1884. 
The  Paiamonnt  Chief  is  Griffith,  brother  of  Letsie,  the  late  chief.  Griffith 
wu  instd.led  on  April  11,  1913.  The  territory  is  goremed  by  a  Resident 
Commissioner  under  the  direction  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Sftuth 
Africa,  the  latter  possessing  the  legislative  authority,  which  is  exercised  by 
proclamation.  The  country  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  namely  :  Masera, 
Leribe,  Mohale's  Hoek,  Berea,  Mafeteng,  Quthing,  and  Qacha's  Nek.  Each 
of  the  districts  is  subdivided  into  wards,  mostly  presided  over  by  hereditary 
chiefs  allied  to  the  Moshesh  family. 

In  1891  the  population  consisted  of  578  Europeans  and  218,824  natives. 
The  census  of  1911  gave  a  total  of  408,111  natives  and  1,396  Europeans.  Euro- 
pean settlement  is  in  general  prohibited,  and  is  more  or  less  limited  to  the 
few  engaged  in  trade,  government,  and  missionary  work.  Maseru,  the  capital 
and  la^^est  town,  has  a  population  of  (approximately)  1,200  natives  and  800 
Suropeans.     A  fresh  census  is  being  arranged  to  take  place  on  May  3,  1921, 

The  productions  are  wool,  wheat,  mealies,  and  Kaffir  com.  There  are 
indications  of  iron  and  copper,  and  coal  has  been  found  and  is  used  in  some 
parts.  Stock,  &c.  (1911):  433,000  cattle,  86,600  horses,  22,800  ploughs, 
1,722  waggons. 

There  were  3^0  native  elementary  schools  with  over  80,000  pupils  at  the 
end  of  December,  1919  ;  expenditure  in  connection  with  education  amounted 
during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1919,  to  23,8,62Z.  There  are  some  Normal 
and  Industrial  schools  (aided).  There  is  also  a  large  and  well-fitted  Govern- 
ment native  industrial  school  at  Maseru.  There  are  7  white  schools  with  133 
pupils. 

The  police  force  numbered,  1918,  12  white  officers  and  7  European  con- 
stables, 3  natire  officers,  and  293  men  (natives),  also  191  special  natives 
police  for  Border  work. 

The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  blankets,  ploughs,  clothing,  iron  and  tin 
waie,  and  groceries,  and  the  exports  of  stock,  grain  and  wool.  Basutoland 
ia  ia  the  South  African  Customs  Union.  The  total  trade  in  recent  years  was  : 
Imports,  1916,  666,979/.;  1917,  901,832/. ;  1918,  882,339/.;  1919,  1,137,037/. 
Exports :  1916,  825,949/.;  1917,  812,031/.;  1918, 1,007,612/.;  1919, 1,380,119/. 
The  currency  is  exclusively  British.  The  revenue  arises  mainly  from 
the  Post  Office,  native  tax,  licences,  and  customs,  rebate  from  neighbouring 
territories.  Under  the  new  Native  Tax  Law  every  adult  male  native  pays 
12.  per  annum,  and  if  he  has  more  than  ooe  wife  by  native  custom  he  pays 
1/.  per  annum  for  his  wives  up  to  a  maximum  of  3/. 


Revenue 
Kxpenditure 


1913-14 

£ 
161,417 
203,461 


1916-17    I  1917-18 


1918-19 


177,821 
171,438 


175,029  ;  191,429 


1919-20 


£ 
199,885 


173,198     180,881  I  202,441 
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Native  tax  yielded  107,2912.  in  1919-20,  and  customs,  63,28n.  Balance 
of  assets  over  liabilities,  March  31,  1920,  129,0002. 

There  are  no  navigable  waterways,  the  rivers  being  low  in  winter  and 
generally  flooded  in  summer.  The  roads  in  the  country  are  now  in  fair 
condition  for  any  kind  of  transport. 

There  are  telegraph  offices  at  the  various  m^stracies  in  connection  witli 
the  systems  of  the  Cape  Province  and  Orange  Free  State. 

A  railway  built  by  the  C.S.A.E.,  16  miles,  connects  Maseru  with  the 
Bloemfontein -Natal  line  at  Marseilles  Station. 

Resident  Commissioner, — Lieut. -Col.  E.  C.  F.  Garraway,  C.M.G. 

Beferences. 

Colonial  Report.    Annual.    London. 

Despatches  (1860-70),   Gorrespondenee,  Further  Conespondence,  and   other  Papers 
respecting  Basutoland  (1880-1887).    London. 

Barkly  (Mrs.),  Among  Boers  and  Basntos.    4th  ed.    London,  1900. 
.Sry0«  (J.),  Impressions  of  South  Africa.    8rd  Edition.    London,  1899. 
EUenherger  (Rev.  D.  F.),  History  of  the  Basuto.    London,  1912. 
Johnston  (Sir  Harry),  The  Colonisation  of  Aftica.    Cambridge,  1899. 
Lagden  (Sir  O.),  The  Basutos.    2  vols.    London,  1909. 
Mnrtin  (Minnie),  Basutoland  :  Its  Legends  and  Customs.    London,  1903. 
Norria-Newman  (C.  L.),  The  Basutos  and  their  Country.    London,  1882. 
Widdicom'b€  (J. ),  Fourteen  Years  in  Basutoland.    London ,  1 89S. 


BSGHUANALAND  PBOTECTOBATE. 

The  Becbaanaland  Protectorate  comprises  the  territory  lying  between 
the  Molopo  River  on  the  south  and  the  Zambezi  on  the  north,  and  extending 
from  the  Transvaal  Province  and  Matabeleland  on  the  east  to  South- West 
Africa.  Area  is  about  275,000  square  miles ;  population,  according  to  the 
census  taken  on  the  7th  May,  1911, 125,350,  of  whom  1,692  were  Europeans. 
The  most  important  tribes  are  the  Bamangwato  (35,000),  under  the  chief 
Khama,  whose  capital  is  Serowe  (population  17,000)  40  miles  west  of  the 
railway  line  at  Palapye  Road ;  the  Bakhatla  (11,000)  under  Lenchwe  : 
the  Bakwena  (13,000)  under  Sebele  II.  ;  the  Bangwaketse  (18,000)  under 
Tshosa,  acting  paramount  chief  during  minority  of  Bathoefi,  a  boy  of 
12  years  of  age,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  chief  Gaseitsiwe  ;  the  Batawana 
under'  Mathibe ;  and  the  Bamalete  (4, 500)  under  Seboko  Mokgosi,  who 
assumed  the  Chieftainship  on  July  9,  1917.  In  1885,  the  territory  was 
declared  to  be  within  the  British  sphere  ;  in  1889  it  was  included  in  the 
sphere  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  but  was  never  administered 
by  the  company  ;  in  1890  a  Resident  Commissioner  was  appointed,  and  in 
1895,  on  the  annexation  of  the  Crown  Colony  of  British  Bechnanuland  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  new  arrangements  were  made  for  the  administration 
of  the  Protectorate,  and  special  agreements  were  made  in  view  of  the  exteii- 
sion  of  the  railway  northwards  from  Mafeking.  Each  of  the  chiefs  rains 
his  own  people  as  formerly,  under  the  protection  of  the  King,  who  is  repre- 
sented by  a  Resident  Commissioner,  acting  under  the  High  Commissioner. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Administration  are  in  Mafeking,  in  the  Cape  Pro- 
vince, where  there  is  a  reserve  for  Imperial  purposes,  with  ample  buildings. 
There  are  assistant  commissioners  at  Gaberones  in  the  southern,  and 
Francistown  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Protectorate.  There  is  a  tax 
of  12.  on  each  hut  and  Zs.  for  a  Native  Fund  established  by  virtue  of  Pro- 
clamation  No.  47  of  1919,  for  education,  &c.  Licences  for  the  sale  of  spirits 
are  granted  only  at  certain  railway  stations. 

Cattle-rearing,  and  agriculture  to  a  limited  extent  (production  of  maiz< 
and  Kaffir  com),  are  the  chief  industries,  but  the  country  is  more  a  pastora! 
than  an  agricultural  one,  crops  depending  entirely  upon  th*  rainfall.     Cattl< 
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numbered  on  May  7,  1911,  323,900  head,  sheep  and  goats,  356,000.  During 
the  year  1919—20  23,569  head  of  cattle  were  exported.  The  police  force 
conaittB  of  58  Europeans  and  116  Basutofl,  and  86  local  natiree  aa  meMangera. 
Education  is  provided  (there  were  8  European,  1  coloured,  and  59  native 
schools,  1919-20),  with  Government  assistance  (2,250Z.  being  granted  in 
1919-20),  in  the  London  Missionair  Society  (Church  of  Engknd),  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  and  other  schools.  There  are  schools  for  Europeans, 
tubsidised  by  the  Government,  at  Francis  town,  Serowe  and  Magalapye,  and 
at  Lobatsi,  Hildavale,  Pitsani,  and  Molopolole.  Total  Government  expen- 
diture on  education,  1919-20,  ],880Z. 

Gold  and  silver  to  the  total  value  of  7,349/.  were  mined  in  1919-20. 

Bevenae  and  expenditure  for  six  years : — 


Tear 

Revenue 

Bzpenditare 

Tear 

1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 

Reyenue       '    Expenditure 

1913-14 
191^16 
1916-17 

£ 
66,139 
70,228 
69,348 

£ 
66,749 
68,622 
65,077 

£             i              £ 
71,469          !           07,439 
80,282                     76,716 
81,568                     91,611 

Hevenue  exceeded  expenditure  for  the  first  time  in  1915-16. 

Chief  items  of  revenue,  1918-19:  customs,  19,3832.  ;  hut- tax,  40,7502.  ; 
licences,  5,133Z.  ;  posts,  7,5552. ;  export  duty  on  cattle,  3,3212.  Chief  items 
of  expenditure,  1918-19  :  Resident  Commissioner,  5,8692.  ;  district  admini- 
stration, 5,8642.;  posts,  3,8462.;  Police,  33,5902.;  public  works  (extraordinary 
and  recurrent),  5,9612.  ;  veterinary,  4,8332.  There  has  been  no  Imperial 
grant-in-aid  since  1911-12,  when  the  grant  amounted  to  10,0002. 

There  is  no  public  debt.  Excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  on  April  1, 
1920,  13,6642. 

The  Protectorate  was  within  the  South  African  Customs  Union,  and  when 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  completed,  an  agreement  was  made  with 
the  Union  Government  under  which  duty  on  all  dutiable  articles  imported 
into  the  Protectorate  is  collected  by  the  Union  Customs  Department  and 
paid  into  the  Union  Treaaury,  a  lump  sum  representing  a  certain  portion 
of  the  annual  Customs  Revenue  of  the  Union  being  paid  over  to  the  Pro- 
tectorate. Under  this  arrangement  figures  relating  to  imports  and  exports 
are  not  available. 

The  telegraph  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Rhodesia  passes  through  the 
Protectorate  and  is  owned  bv  the  British  South  Africa  Company.  Similarly 
the  railway  extending  northwards  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  traverses 
the  Protectorate.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Rhodesia  Railways,  Limited.  In 
the  Protectorate  are  13  post  offices;  receipts,  in  1919-20,  7,5552.;  expen- 
diture, 3,8462.  Postal  business,  1919-20,  337,765  letters,  5,980  post- 
cardfli,  4,472  newspapers,  2,184  book  packets,  samples,  and  circulars,  and 
1.196  parcels. 

The  currency  is  British  money.    There  is  no  bank  in  the  Protectorate. 

Sasident  Cammissumer. — J.  C.  Macgregor,  C.M.G. 
GowentfiuiU  Secretary, — J.  EUenberger. 

Beferences. 

Aamial  Report  on  the  Proteetorate.    London. 

Repcita  by  and  Inftmetions  to  MaJor-Qeneral  Sir  Charles  Warren,  K.G.M.^G.,  a 
Special  GommisBioner  to  Beehnanaland,  1884-86.     Correspondence  and  Further  Corrt- 
eipocting  Beehnanaland,  1887-98.    London. 
(J .  D.),  Twenty  Tears  in  Khaaia's  Coontry.    London,  18Q6. 
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Johmton  (Sir  Harry),  The  ColoniBRtlon  of  Afrioa.    Oambrklge,  1899. 

£Iovd(B.),TbreeAfnoanCliiefl».    London,  1896.  i^^^ 
MaekentU^W,  X>.),  U/f  of  John  Haokenaie,  Sou^  Atrioan  Miaaionarir  «od  St»t9m  -i^'jclI 

London,  1902.  ,:^  « 
MaeNab  (Frances),  On  Veldt  and  Farm,  Ind  ed.    London,  1900. 

Pa$»air9«  (Fr.)   Die  Kalahari.    Berlin,  1904.  -!^- 
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UjTDEK  the  title  of  Rhodesia  is  iucladed  the  whole  of  the  region  extendi  ^t  > 
from  the  Transvaal  Province  northwards  to  the  border;  of  the  Congo  St  h  | 
and  the  late  German  East  Africa  (now  Tanganyika  Territory),  bounded  .-,: ' 
the  east  by  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasalaud,  and  the  Tanganyi  v; 
Territory,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Congo  State,  Portuguese.  West  Afrir  uj 
and  Bechuanaland.  The  whole  territory  is  under  the  administration  of  t  v. 
British  South  Africa  Company,  which  holds  a  Royal  Charter  dated  Octol  ;. 
29,  1889.  The  region  south  of  the  Zambezi  (Matabeleland  and  MashonalaQ  .  .j 
is  called  Southern  Rhodesia  ;  that  north  of  the  Zambezi  is  known  as  Korthi  , 
Rhodesia.  ( 

The  administrative  system   of   the   Company  in   Southern    Rhodes^, 
is  prescribed  by  Orders  in  Council,   the  last  dated  1916.     To  assist   tl 
Company's  Adininistrator  there  is  an  Executive  Council  consisting  of  hk 
less  than  three  members  appointed  for  three  years  by  the  Company  wil 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.     There  is  also  a  Legislative  Councl  ^ 
which  consists  of  the  Administrator  (president),  six  nominees  of  the  Compao 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  twelve  members  elected  by  th 
registered  voters.    Women  have  the  vote.     The  duration  of  each  Legislativ 
Council  is  three  years,  unless  it  be  sooner  dissolved.     Ordinances  passed  b 
the  Legislative  Council  when  assented  to  by  the  High  Commissioner  tak 
effect  immediately,  but  within  a  year  may  be  disallowed  by  the  Secretar 
of  State.     There  is  a  Resident  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Secretar  ^ 
of  State,    with  a  seat  on  both  the  Executive  and   Legislative   Councils  ': 
but  without  a  vote.     For  the  administration  of  justice  there  is  a  Higl 
Court  with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.      In  the  districts  there  an 
Magistrates*  Courts.    There  is  a  chief  Native  Commissioner,  with  subordinatt 
Superintendents  of  Divisions,  Native  Commissioners  and  Assistant  Nativt 
Commissioners,  and,  except  with  respect  to  arms,  ammunition,  and  liquor, 
natives  and  Europeans  are  under  the  same  conditions. 

Land  has  been  set  apart  for  tribal  settlements,  the  mineral  rights  bein^ 
reserved  ("native  reserves")  to  the  Company.  It  has  been  decided  that 
the  ownership  of  the  unalieijated  land  vests  in  the  Crown,  but  the  Company, 
so  long  as  it  is  responsible  for  the  government  of  the  country,  may  dispose 
of  such  land  in  the  due  course  of  administration. 

Southern  Rhodesia  has  an  area  of  149,000  square  miles.  According  to 
the  census  taken  on  May  7,  1911»  the  European  population  was  23,606, 
but  at  the  end  of  1919  it  was  estimated  to  be  about  38,000.  The  native 
population  of  Southern  Rhodesia  is  estimated  (1919)  at  about  770,000.  There 
are  also  approximately  3,000  Asiatics  and  other  coloured  persons.  The  chief 
towns  are  Salisbury  (the  capital  qi  Southern  Rhodesia),  Bulawayo,  Victoria, 
Umtali,  Gwelo,  Enkeldoorn,  Melsetter,  Hartley,  Selukwe,  Gwanda,  and 
Gatooma. 

The  schools  in  Southern  Rhodesia  for  Europeans  numbered,  at 
the  end  of  1919,  77  public  and  4  aided.  The  pupils  in  1919  nuinbered 
4,674,  and  the  total  expenditure  on  education  was  125,5642.     There  were  also 
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d  piifite  flohookk  with  107  papilfl  in  1919.     In  ad^tion  tliere  were  696  native 
bckioch,  t]ie  somber  of  papils  enrolled  being  89,881. 

Tka  tottntrj  is  licn  in  gold  reefs  and  otber  minerals,  and  is  well 
^pted  for  agricoltore  and  European  settlers.  Live  stock  (1919) :  cattle, 
1.326,000;  ilieep,  367,000  ;  goats,  761,000.  Acreage  under  crops  (1919) : 
£crope«o,  210,000;  Bative,  1,204,000.  Tobacco  acreage  (1919):  4,197; 
jieid,  1,468,000  lbs.  estimated.  Large  fruit  orcnards  have  been 
Planted,  and  nearly  all  frUit  troes  thrive,  the  cultivation  of  oranges  and 
Icmoni  oDnstituting  a  rapidly  expanding  industry.  Regular  shipments  of 
oapges  are  now  being  made  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  have  realised 
c&iacntlv  satisfiactory  prices.  In  March  (1920)  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  completed  the  construction  of  an  important  dam  across  the  Mazoe 
Hjrer,  the  storage  capacity  of  which,  in  a  normal  season,  is  approximately 
4,000  million  gallons,  equivalent  to  15,000  acre  feet,  or  sufficient  to  supply 
^'.000  acres  with  2^  feet  of  water  per  acre  per  annum.  An  adequate  supply 
sf  vater  will  be  assured  for  the  irrigation  of  the  Company's  orange  groves  on 
^elluoe  Estate,  aod  negotiations  dre  at  present  taking  place  with  regard  to 
i^e  sale  of  surj^lus  water  to  other  landowners  in  the  Mazoe  Valley.  The  sale 
of  dairy  produce  is  a  profitable  industry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns. 
Creameries,  a  bacon  factory,  an  oil-expressing  plant,  and  a  meat-canning 
^  torr  have  been  snccessfully  established. 

A  LaiHi  Hank  makes  loans  to  settlers  on  easv  terms  of  repayment,  for  tbe 
purpoie  of  improving  and  developing  their  agricultural  holdings,  and  numerous 
-ompuuea  have  bean  formed  with  the  purpose  ot  developing  land  and 
aioerals. 

The  total  oatpnt  ot  gold  from  1890  to  December  31,  1919,  is  valued  at 
15,227,793/.  The  gold  output  (1919)  was  593,222  oz.,  valued  at  2,499,498/. 
15201,  552,497  oz.,  3,056,549/.  The  output  of  other  minerals  in  1919 
vu:  silver,  172,000  oz.,  valued  at  34,099/.;  copper,  3,012  tons,  valued  at 
.'07,  $70/. :  chrome  ore,  85,282  tons,  valued  at  142,541/.;  coal,  510,040  tons 
ni^  value  189, 1S8/.;  asbestos,  9,799  tons,  valued  at  425,240/. ;  iion  stone, 
^590  tons,  value  312/.  Small  amounts  of  wolframite,  scheelite,  antimony, 
'M  arsenic,  together  with  385  carats  of  diamonds,  were  also  produced.  The 
-  Ul  mineral  output  for  1919  was  valued  at  3,519,375/.  Manganese  nickel, 
tsAi^ten,  vanadium,  molybdenum,  tantalum  and  zirconium  also  exist. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  Southern  Rhodesia  in  1919  was 
'206,853/.,  the  chief  being:  living  animals,  86,692/.  ;  food  and  drink, 
*",299/.  ;  textile  goods,  wearing  apparel,  boots,  etc.,  785,046/.;  machinery, 
'-B,368/.;  railway  and  tramway  materials,  317,374/.  The  value  of  the 
■il«rt3  of  South  African  produce,  exclusive  of  gold,  was  1,935,603/.,  the  chief 
i^ing:  asbestos,  240,210/. ;  maize,  241,328/. ;  blister  copper,  449,699/. ;  animals, 
2&4,112/.;  hides  and  skins,  141,641/.;  tobacco,  82,613/.  Gold  exports, 
-.499,498/.      Imports  of  merchandise  from  the  United  Kingdom  (1919), 

:.309.8O7/. 

The  Rhodesian  Railway  system  begins  at  Vryburg  in  the  Cape  Colony, 
13d  extends  northwards  to  the  Congo  State  boraer,  a  through  communica- 
tion from  Cape  Town  to  the  Congo  border  (2,149  miles),  and  north-east  from 
nojiiirayo  to  Salisbury,  and  thence  to  the  port  of  Beira  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 
There  are  also  several  branch  lines  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  The  total  mileage 
of  the  Rhodesian  Railway  Systems  (including  the  Beira  Railway)  at  the  end 
cf  1919  was  2,468. 

On  December  31,  1919,  there  were  in  Southern  Rhodesia  105  post  offices, 
S6  of  which  are  money  order  and  savings  bank  offices.  During  the  year 
snded  December  31,  1919,  6,159,858  letters  and  post-cards  were  despatched. 
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Tbs  total  of  newspapers,  iKxiks,  tuid  parcels  despatched  itbs  1,964,410,  and 
regie temd  irticlea  91,032.  The  postal  leTsniu  for  the  year  was  &fl,B10I., 
and  the  eipenditiire,  43,705i.  Tolegraphic  revenm,  57,19i;.,  BipeDdilurt, 
53,S2W. 

On  JiQuary  1,  19D5,  a  Post  Office  Savioga  Back  was  eatablished,  and 
on  December  31,   1919,  the  deposiU  amounUd  to   108,1692. 

On  December  31,  1919,  the  mileage  of  the  Khodesia  telegraph  sjstein 
was  8,093.  There  were  118  telegraph  offices  open.  In  Sonthern 
Rhodesia  during  the  year  1919,  348,019  telegrams  were  received  and 
despatched.     There  is  an  eiteneiTe  telephone  system  in  operation. 

Administrative  revenue  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  1918-19,  961,0712. 
(mainly  from  customs  and  siciae,  298,0922.;  native  tai,  233,367/.;  posts  and 
tel^raphs,  100,5052.1  stamps  and  licences,  69,9272.;  income  tai  and  excess 
pToSta  duty,  60,2782.);  administrative  expenditure,  858,0632.;  (mainly 
admintatration,  224,9542.;  defence,  196,0822,;  posts  and  telegraphs,  77,8012.; 
education,  110,8922.;  hospitals,  77,5952.;  agriculture  and  veterinaiy, 
58,6432.).  Administrative  revenue,  1919-20,  l.OS0,379i.  i  expenditure, 
1, SOP,  8072. 

Northern  Shodeiia.— By  an  Order  in  Cooneil,  dated  May  4,  1911,  ibe 
two  provinces  of  Horth-Eastern  aad  North -Western  Rhodesia  were  amal- 
gamated under  the  title  of  Korthem  Rhodesia,  the  amalgamation  taking 
effect  as  from  Angust  17,  1911.  The  limits  of  the  territory,  as  defined  by 
the  Order  iu  Couucil,  are  '  the  parts  of  Africa  bounded  by  Southern 
Rhodesia,  German  South-west  Africa  (now  South-west  Africa),  Portuguese 
West  Africa,  the  Congo  Frre  State,  German  Eatt  Africa  (now  Tanganyika 
Territory),  Nyasaland,  and  Portuguese  East  Africa.' 

Nortbem  Rhodesia  has  an  area  of  about  291,000  square  miles,  and 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  high  plateau  country,  covered  with  tbin 
forest.  Much  of  the  country  is  suitable  for  farming  and  conlaiiu  large 
areas  carrying  good  arable  and  grazing  land.  The  permanent  European 
population  was  estimated  at  2,945  in  1919.  The  native  population  is 
estimated  at  about  9S8,000.  The  territory  is  divided  into  ten  magisterial 
districts.  The  administrative  headquarters  ate  at  Livingstone,  on  the 
Zambezi.  The  most  important  centres  are  Fort  Jameson,  Fife,  Abercom, 
Fort  Rosebery,  Broken  Hill,  Ndola,  and  Lealui,  The  police  force,  called 
the  Northern  Rhodesia  Police,  is  composed  of  oativesjwith  European  officers 
and  nou-eommissioned  officers. 

Agricultural  products  are  maize,  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  Eoropeaii 
frails.  Rubber  is  also  produced.  There  is  plenty  of  timber  of  various  kinds. 
There  are  gold,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead  mints  in  the  territory ;  and  coal  has 
been  discovered.      (Lead  mined  in  1919,  14,174  tons,  226,7772.). 

The  trunk  line  of  the  Rhodeaiau  railway  system  traverses  Northern 
Rhodesia  from  Livingstone  to  the  Congo  border.  The  Zambezi,  Kaftie, 
Chambesi,  and  other  rivers  of  Northern  Ehodesia  are  tiarigabla  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  extent. 

Id  Northern  Rhodesia  there  are  39  post  offices,  12  being  money  order 
offices.  There  ia  a  telegraph  line  alongside  the  railtvay  from  Livingstone 
to  the  Congo  border.  The  African  Transcontinental  telegraph  syittm  ex- 
tendi to  Abercom,  Fife,  and  Fort  Jameson. 

The  Northern  Ebodesia  Order  in  Council  (May  4,  1911),  provides  for  the 
appointmeut  of  an  Imperial  officer,  styled  tlie  Resident  Coinmissiouer,  who 
may  be  the  officer  holding  the  same  position  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  of 
an  Administrator  appointed  by  the  Britiah  South  Africa  Company  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.      The  Administrator  has  an  Adviaory 
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.friX^^         (vqI  ,     "^       the  white  settlers,  for  consultative 

/7^y/w«w.  .nia-^^»  Aldl-'  ftih^W^^®  ^*^'  88,485^  ;  customs.  36,42U. ; 
^    Wex^ue,  t^^*r*    9,?*v  .     5^\^^. ^nd  licences.  7,571/.;  medical,  6,547/.; 

j^storndteVegr^P^^^e^^-'  ^\&»^^^i^^ture,  199,170/.  Revenue,  1919-20, 
^/r^  anh  ^ecs,  '^'itta.^^'aeCl"  ^Mt^^.  ^™P*^^  exclusive  of  specie,  1919, 
\\^,19il.  •,   ex^^^^    4&^'l  A  itlgot,  ^?^g  living  animals,  70,852/.,  copper  ore, 

m,^54l. ;  «^YO^^:^3.a  *^^  3331     '*^8,046/.;  com,  grain,  and  flour,  63,305/. ; 

tidU,  skins,  a^d  1^<5^^' CoBttP^J^^  originally  1.000,000/.  ;   in    1908    it 

Tae  capital  ^^V^ssive  J^^^^^^J^s.  to  9,000,000/.  ;  amount  issued  and  paid 

smocaited,    ^^^     ^gl?,   8,»o/,538/.;  debentures  (6  per  cent,    free  of  tax), 

np  at  Uarcii  31. 

i  250,0001.  ^y      5ottiA«rn     igAocima.— Sir     Drummond     Chaplin, 

K.C-M.G.     ^^^.-^raJtorofNoTilumBhodMia.—n.  C.  Marshall,  C.M.G. 
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SWAZILAND. 

Swaziland,  at  the  South-eastern  corner  of  the  Transvaal,  was,  by  the 
Convention  ot  1894,  placed  under  the  administration  of  (but  not  incor- 
porated with)  the  South  African  Republic  ;  the  British  Qovernment  has  now 
the  control  of  the  territory.  The  paramount  chief,  Sobhuza,  son  of  the 
late  paramount  chief  Bunu,  is  about  twenty -one  years  of  age,  and  the  chief 
regency  is  in  the,  hands  of  his  grandmother,  Nabotsibeiii,  widow  of  Mbandeni. 
On  June  25,  1903,  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued  conferring  on  the  Goyernor 
of  the  Transvaal  authority  over  Swaziland,  and  by  Order  in  Council  of 
December  1,  1906,  this  authority  was  transfeiTed  to  the  High  Commissioner 
for  South  Africa.  The  numerous  mineral  and  land  concessions  and  mono- 
polies granted  by  Mbandeni,  many  of  which  carried  exemption  from  customs 
dues  or  invested  private  individuals  with  powers  properly  exercisable 
by  the  Crown,  rendered  any  satisfactory  form  of  Government  difficixlt. 
A  Proclamation,  therefore,  provided  for  the  constitution  of  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  question  of  these  concessions.  Under  this  Proclamation 
the  High  Commissioner  has  exercised  the  power  to  expropriate  monopolieii 
conferring  exclusive  rights,  compensation  for  which  has  been  made  oat  of 
loans  raised  for  the  purpose.  The  agricultural  and  grazing  rights  of  natives 
have  been  safeguarded,  and  delimited  ;  a  general  survey  of  the  territory  in 
connection  with  concession  claims  has  also  been  carried  out. 

Gold  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  profits  ;  base  metals  to  a 
royalty  of  2 J  per  cent,  on  output,  in  addition  to  any  rentals  now  payable, 
plus  5s.  in  the  £  Excess  Profits  Tax. 

A  Special  Court,  having  the  full  jurisdiction  of  a  Superior  Court,  and 
Assistant  Commissioners'  Courts  have  been  established.  A  local  Swaziland 
police  force  was  created  in  1907.  Authorised  strength  (1920)  24  Europeans 
and  161  natives.  During  the  year  ended  March  31st,  1920,  there  were  1,989 
summary  convictions,  and  80  convictions  in  the  Superior  Court. 

Native  chiefs  continue  to  exercise  jurisdiction  according  to  native  law  and 
customs  in  all  civil  matters  between  natives,  subject  to  a  final  appeal  to  tlie 
Resident  Commissioner. 

The  present  seat  of  the  administration  is  at  Mbabane;  altitude  4,000 
feet. 

Area,    6,678  square  miles  ;  population  (1911),  99,959,  of  whom  96,733  arc 
natives   (of  Zulu  type),   143   other  coloured   persons,  and    1,088  whites 
The  European  population  is  now  (1920)  about  1,800.      The  Govermaent 
maintains  11  European   schools  at  different  centres,  and  1  native  sohool  a1 
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Bavenne 
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70,T96 
70,005 


1918-19 


£ 
70,S42 
82,006 


1919-80 


92,1:9 
87,  M4 


Chief  items  of  reve|  ^20  :  Kative  tex,  36,116Z.  ;  sales  and  leases 

ot  Crown  lands,  ^^^A  ^cf  items  ^^i'^^^sion  rents,  2,6282.  ;  licences,  2,624/.  ; 
dog  to,   2,9351.      ^^Jf/  .  nublin      *TP®^/^^^r^  1919-20  :  Police,  17  12U. 
esUb\ishm;nt8,  ^^'l^f  •;?3ir  ^°^^«l,5,113Z.  ;  East  Coast  Fever  Veteri- 
nary,  7,945/.  ;  ^^^]!f\.y      l '   education,  8,866/.;  justice,  5,087/. 

;Knce  1904  l^^'^^f*  ..™  .^^^^x,.  '^i^"'  °^  *^«  expropriation  of 
monopoUes  and  in  connection  with  the  SwazUand  Concessions  Commis- 
sion and  the  Partitions  of  Concessions.  The  public  debt  of  Swaziland 
amounts  (1920)  to  »2,600/. 

The  agricultuTal  products  are  tobacco,  maize  (the  staple  product)  millet 
pumpkins,  ground  nuts,  beans,  and  sweet  potatoes,  grown  in  insufficient 
quantities  for  local  suppJy.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  introduce  cotton- 
growing.  Stock  numbers  approximately  (1920) :  horses,  qqq  .  ^^^j  230,000  ; 
native  sheep  and  goats,  250,000 ;  pigs,  9,000.  Approximately  300,000  sheep 
are  brought  into  Swaziland  from  the  Transvaal  each  year  for  winter 
grazing.  The  territory  is  reported  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  systematically  prospected.  Alluvial  tin  is  being  mined  and  shipped 
In  1919-20  the  output  of  tm  was  449  tons,  valued  at  66,676/.  There  are 
scveralgold  mines,  but  only  one  was  worked  in  1919-20,  the  output  beiuir 
33-7  oz.  valued  «*  168/.  By  agreeftient  (dated  June  30,  1910)  with  the 
Union  of  South  jifnca,  Swaziland  is  treated  for  customs  purposes  as  part 
of  the  rnion  and  receives  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  Customs  du^  collected. 
During  the  year  "1J--20  this  share  amounted  to  11,376/.  Separate  returns 
of  Swaziland  ^^^^^^^  .f  4/lPorts  are  not  available.  The  exports  consist 
ahnost  entirely  of  cassitente  tin.  *  ""'"*' 

There  is    tri-weekly  communication    by  motor  between   Bremersdorp 
Mbabane  and  Carolina.     Elsewhere   communication  is  by  small  carts  or 
ramers.     Post  offic^  working  in  1919-20,  14.     There  arc  telegraph  offices 
at  Mbabane,  P^g^^^ffT'  Bremersdorp,  and  Ezulweni.     Post  Office  Savings 
Banks  deposits,    2,311/.  on  March  31,  1920,  belonging  to  204  depositors; 
The  currency  if  iJntish  com  and  coins  of  the  late  South  African  Republic 
which  are  of  sinular  denomination  to  the  British.     The  National  Bank  of 
South  Africa,   f^td.,  has  branches  at  Mbabane  and    Hlatikulu,    and  sub- 
bwaches  at  Maha^t«  and  Bremersdorp.     The  deposits  on  March  31,  1920. 
ifflonnted  to  ^>J?f^^  .^^J^  bank  also  conducts  savings  bank  business-^ 
111  depositors,  1920,  total  deposits  1,981/. 

£aideiU  Oomnii^'ioner.^D,  Honey,  C.M.G. 

Depuiy  BesiderU  Commissioner  and  Government  JSeeretary.^B.  Nicholson, 
D.S.O.,  M.C. 
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THE  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFKICA. 

Constitution  and  Government 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  constituted  under  the  South  Africa  Act, 
1909  (9  Edw.  7,  Ch.  9),  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  on 
September  20,  1909.  Under  the  terms  of  that  Act  the  self-governing  Colonies 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  River 
Colony  were  united  on  May  31,  1910,  in  a  legislative  union  under  one 
Government  under  the  name  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  these  Colonies 
becoming  original  provinces  of  the  Union  under  the  names  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hofie,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  Free  State  re- 
spectively. Under  the  Act  constituting  the  Union,  the  Sovereign  appoints 
a  Governor-General,  who,  with  an  Executive  Council  (of  which  the  members 
are  chosen  and  summoned  by  him),  administers  the  executive  government 
of  the  Union  as  the  Governor-General  in  Council.  Departments  of  State 
have  been  established,  the  Governor-General  appointing  not  more  than  ten 
officers  to  administer  them.  Such  officers  are  King's  Ministers  of  State 
for  the  Union  and  members  of  the  executive  Council. 

Legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  consisting  of  the  Ring, 
a  Senate,  and  a  House  of  Assembly.  The  Governor- General  has  power 
to  summon,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  Parliament,  either  both  Houses  simul- 
taneously or  the  House  of  Assembly  alone ;  but  the  Senate  may  not  be 
dissolved  within  10  years  of  the  establishment  of  the  Union.  There  must 
be  a  session  of  Parliament  every  year. 

The  Senate  consists  of  forty  members.  For  ten  years  after  the  estab* 
lishment  of  Union  eight  (four  being  selected  mainly  for  their  acquaintance 
with  the  reasonable  wants  and  wishes  of  the  coloured  races)  are  nominated 
by  the  Governor-General  in  Council  and  thirty- two  are  elected,  eight  foi 
each  Province.  The  first  election  was  made  prior  to  the  establishment  ot 
the  Union  by  the  two  Houses  of  each  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures  sitting 
as  one  body,  and  a  vacancy  is  filled  by  the  choice  of  the  Provincial 
Council  in  respect  of  whose  Province  a  vacancy  occurs.  The  Constitutior 
of  the  Senate  after  ten  years  may  be  provided  for  by  Parliament,  but  if  n< 
&uch  provision  is  made  the  arrangements  made  in  the  South  Africa  Act  ari 
to  hold  good.  Each  senator  must  be  a  British  subject  of  European  descent 
at  least  30  years  of  age,  qualified  as  a  voter  iu  one  of  the  provinces 
and  resident  for  five  years  within  the  Union  ;  an  elected  senator  mus 
be  a  registered  owner  of  property  of  the  value  of  500^  over  any  mort 
gage.  Result  of  elections  in  February,  1921  :  S.  African  Party,  17  j 
Nationalists,  13  ;  Labour,  2. 

The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  134  members  chosen  in  Elector^ 
Divisions  in  numbers  as  follows  : — The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  61  ;  Natal,  17 
Transvaal,  49  ;  Orange  Free  State,  17.  Parliamentary  voters  must  have  tb 
qualifications  as  existing  in  the  several  colonies  at  the  time  of  the  Unioi; 
Ea^h  electoral  district  in  each  province  returns  one  member,  who  must  fa 
a  British  subject  of  European  descent,  qualified  as  a  registered  vote] 
and  resident  five  years  within  the  Union.  A  House  of  Assembly  is  t 
continue  five  years  from  the  date  of  its  first  meeting  unless  soone 
dissolved. 

Each  member  ot  each  House  must  make  Oath  or  Affirmation  c 
Allegiance.  A  member  of  one  House  cannot  be  elected  to  the  othei 
but  a  Minister  of  State  may  sit  and  speak,  but  not  vote  in  the  House  < 
which  he  is  not  a  member.  I'o  hold  an  office  of  profit  under  the  Crow 
(with  certain  exceptions)  is  a  disqualification  for  membership  of  eith< 
House,  as  are  also  insolvency,  crime,  and  insanity.     Certain  disabilities  \ 
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^hich  memben  of  ParllamexKb  bad,  or  might  hare,  become  Bobject  in  ftMUst- 
jpg  in  NaTtluLd  Military  oper&tioiis  during  the  war  were  made  the  aabject 
of  special  lefpalation  in.  19X5. 

The  Home  of  A.8a«ml>ly»  not  the  Senate,  most  originate  money  bills,  but 
mfj  not  pMi  a  bill  for  taxation  or  appropriation  onleas  it  has  been  recom* 
lOfliided  by  meaaage  from  tlie  Ooremor-General  daring  the  Session.  Restric- 
tions  are  placed  on  tlie  amexxdjnent  of  money  bills  by  the  Senate.  Provision 
is  laade  for  adjusting  dLiaagreenients  between  the  Hoases,  and  for  the  £oyal 
isMot  to  biUs  to  be  gi^en.  or  reserved,  and  for  laws  assented  to  by  the 
Goremor^neral  being  d.iaallowed. 

The  first  Parliamentary  election  under  the  South  Africa  Act  was  held  on 
tiie  15th  September,  191.0.  The  position  of  the  varions  parties  after  the 
pnenl  election  of  February,  1921,  was:— South  African  Party,  79; 
Nitionalista,  45  ;    Labour  Party,  9 ;   Independents,  1. 

Pretoria  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Union,  and  Cape  Town  is  the 
K&tof  Legislatare. 

Oinemor-Crtneral. — H.II.H.  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  K.G.,  K.T., 
'5.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  A.D.C.  (salary  £10,000  per  annum). 

The  Executive  Council  is  constituted  as  follows  : — 

His  Excellency  tlxe  Governor-General. 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Native  Affairs. — General  The  Eight 
honourable  J.  C.  Smuts,  P.O.,  CH.  (3,500?.). 

Minister  of  the  IiUerior,  Public  Health  and  Edii/Mtion. — The  Honourable 
?atnck  Dwncan  (2,500Z.). 

Mini'^r  of  Mines  and  Industries.— ThA  Honourable  F.  ^.Malan  (2,500?.). 

Minister  of  Railways  and  Earhours. — The  Honourable  —  Jagger{2tb^(il.). 

Minister  of  Finance.— The  Honourable  H.  Burton,  K.C.  (2,600?.). 

Minister  qf  Justice.— The  Honourable  N.  J.  de  Wet,  K.O.  (2,500?.). 

Minister  qf  Defence. — Colonel  The  Honourable  H.  Mentz  (2,500?.). 

Minister  of  Fasts  and  Telegraphs  and  of  Public  Works. — The  Honourable 
Sir  Thomas   FFo^,  K. CM. G.  (2,500?.). 

Secretary  for  Agriculture. — The  Honourable  Sir  Thomas  Smartt, 

Minister  of  Lands. — The  Honourable  Colonel  Heitz, 

In  each  proTince  there  is  an  Administrator  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General  for  Hve  years,  and  a  Provincial  Council  elected  for  three  years,  each 
council  having  an  executive  committee  of   four  (either  members  or  not  of 
the    council),    the    administrator    presiding  at    its    meetings.       Members 
<»f  the  Provincial  Council  are  elected  on  me  same  system  as  members  of 
Parliament,  but  the  restriction  as  to  European  desoent  does  not  apply.    The 
aumber  of  memboa  in  each  Provindal  Council  is  ss  follows : — Oeipe  of 
Oood  Hope,  51  ;  Natal,  25  ;  Transvaal,  49  ;   Oran^^e  Free  State,  25.    The 
^vindai    conunittees   and    councils  have  authonty  to  deal  with   local 
otttters  such  as  provincial  finance,  education  (elementary),  charity,  municipal 
Skstitutions,  lo<^  works,  roads  and   bridges,  msrkets,  fish  and  game,  and 
penalties  for  breaches  of  laws  respecting  such  subjects.     Other  matters  may 
^  deL^ated  to   these  Councils.     All  ordinances  passed  by  s  Provincial 
'Council  are  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Govemor-General-in-Council.  ' 

The  first  Provincial  elections  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Trans- 
^^  were  held  on  the  15th  September,  1910 ;  those  for  Na^  and  the  Orange 
Fne  State  on  the  12th  October,  1910. 

niere  is  a  provinda]  Bevenue  Fund  in  each  province.     The  old  colonial 
apitals  are  the  capitals  of  the  provinces. 

A  Harbour  and  BaOway  Board  of  not  more  than  three  commissioners 
appointed  for  five  years,  with  a  Minister  of  State  as  chairman,  have  the 
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xnaiiftgein«iit  of  the  railways,  ports,  and  harbouTS.  Tlure  is  a  Railway  and 
Harbour  Fund  for  the  Union  and  into  it  are  paid  revenues  from  the  adinuni- 
stration  of  railways,  ports,  and  harbours,  and  such  Fund  is  appro- 
pdated  by  Parliainent.  Into  a  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  is  paid  all 
other  money  received  for  the  purposes  of  the  Union.  On  this  fond  the  in- 
terest on  debts  of  the  colonies  forms  a  first  charffe.  To  the  Union  has  been 
transferred  the  public  property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  colonies. 

The  English  and  Dutch  languaffes  are  both  official.  The  administration 
of  native  afiairb  and  affairs  specially  or  differentially  affecting  Asiatics  vests 
in  the  Govemor-General-in- Council.  It  is  provided  that  the  British  South 
Africa  Co.*s  territories  maybe  received  into  the  Union,  and  the  government 
of  native  territories  may  be  transferred  to  the  Union  GovemmBut. 

High  Commissioner  in  London, — Sir  E.  WoMon, 


Area  and  Population. 

The  total  area  of  the  Union  is  473,096  square  miles  divided  between  the 
Provinces  as  follows  :— Cape  of  Good  Hope,  276,966;  Natal,  35,291 ;  Trans- 
vaal, 110,450  ;  Orange  Free  State,  50,389. 

The  census  taken  in  1904  in  each  of  the  four  Colonies  which  subsequently 
(in  1910)  were  incorporated  in  the  Union  was  the  first  simultaneous  census 
taken  in  South  Africa.  While  comparisons  are  possible  in  respect  of  the 
numbers  of  the  population  of  separate  Provinces  for  earlier  periods  than  1904, 
full  comparison  is  only  possible  in  respect  of  the  whole  area  of  the  Union  foi 
the  years  1904  and  1911 — the  latter  being  the  year  in  which  the  first  Union 
census  was  taken  ;  and  for  the  year  1918  as  to  the  European  population  only. 

The  following  tables  give  the  returns  of  population  at  the  various  censuses 
classified  according  to  race  and  sex  : — 


All  Races 


Year 


1904 
1011 

1918 


Total 


5,176,824 
5,978,394 


WhJte 


1,116,806 
1,276,242 


Coloured 


4,059,018 
4,697.152 


White 


Coloured 


Males 


686,117 
686,164 
728,866 


Females      Males     i  Females 


481,689 
691,078 
692,915 


2,047,118  I  5,011,901 
S,384.22a    2,&12,9& 


Estimated  Population,  1920:  White,  1,504,000;  coloured,  6,801,OOG 
Total,  7,306,000. 

Of  the  coloured  population  in  1911,  4,019,006  were  Bantu,  152,80 
Asiatic,  and  525,837  of  other  races. 

Principal  towns  (including  suburbs)  in  the  Union  classified  according  1 
the  number  of  inhabitants  of  white  race,  1911  and  1918  : — 


IViwn 

Province 

Population,  1911 

• 

Popolatiq 

. 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

1918 
White 

Over  20,000- 

1.  Johannesburg 

2.  Gape  Town 
8.  Durban    . 
4.  Pretoria  . 

6.  Port  Bliziibeth 

Transvaal 
Cape 
Natal     . 
Transvaal 
Gape      . 

1 

119,963      117,161 
85,442        76,187 
84,880        55,118 
85,942        21,782 
20,007        17,066 

287,104 

161,759 

89,998 

57,674 

87,066 

187.160 
99,6d:i 
4B,413 
41,eflo 
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Town 


Province 


OTer  10,000  and  lew 
than  20.000- 
6.  Pktennarifatburg   . 
^.  iMt  London 
S.  ficKmi    . 

I  Kimberley 

10.  Germiston 

11.  BlottBflNitain 

II  Kragtndorp 
U  BoUboic 


Capo 

TmotvMl 
Cape       .       , 
TrajiBvaal 
Orango  Free  Btitte 
Tnntvaal   • 
Transvaal      « 


Fopolation,  1911 


I 


White 


Coloured 


'  PopniAtioA, 
>        1918 
Total  White 


14,787 
14,899 
8,689 
17,507 
15,679 
14,720 
18,138 
11,529 


15,818 
9,707 
28,921 
26,926 
88,746 
12,805 
42,012 
32,099 


30,555 
24,600 
S2,56U 
44,433 
54,825 
26,925 
55,144 
48,628 


18,625 
17,592 
17,688 

17,188 
16,196 
15,681 
18,668 
11,950 


Oaupations^-'Thib  osnsns  retnrna  for  1911  ahow«d  the  oconpatioiu  of  the 
People  to  beta  foUowB: — Profeaaional,  59,721 ;  domestic,  290,660;  oommercUIt 
Sl,<27;  agricoltural,  192,424;  indnatriftl,  148,255;  indeanite,  10,745; 
dependants,  492,959  ;  unsDecified,  4,951.  There  were  26,258  white  persona, 
of  whom  294  were  femsies,  who  were  engaged  in  the  jteneral  or  local 
goTemment  or  the  defence  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  There  were  some 
34^000  persona  of  all  raoea  employed  in  the  mining  industry  of  the 
Union ;  of  these  47,000  were  Europeans. 
MigratvnL''m9.  Arrirala,  27,106,  departures,  24,784.- 
filial  Statittiea.'^Th^  following  tahle  gires  the  total  namhers  of  mar* 
nign,  birtha  and  deaths  registered  in  the  Union  for  recent  years  for  all 


Yiar    Marriages    ,     Births      |   Deaths         Tear       Marriages  I     Birtha        Deaths 


1913 

»16 


23,700 

102,234 

64,466 

1917    1 

25,533 

22.630 

106.091 

64,711 

1918     ' 

28,796 

24,812 

106,662 

67,761 

1919 

28,371 

102,369 

118,661 

98,009 


66,117 

141,680 

80,144 


The  following  table  shows  the  marriage,  birth  and  death  rates  (based  on 
•1^  estimates  of  population,  according  to  census  of  1918)  of  white 
gROM,  per  1,000  of  the  white  population  only  : — 


Tear 


1913 
1915 
1*16 


Marriage 

rate 


9-08 
834 
8*43 


Birth  rate 


81-68 
29-33 
29-33 


Death    , 
rate 

1                < 
Year 

10-27    1 

10-80 

10-24 

1917 
1918 
1919 

Marriage 

rate 


8-64 
8-18 
9-12 


Birth  rate 


28-99 

28 -59 
26  97 


Death 
rate 

10-26 
1717 
11-90 


Keligion. 

^^ioiw.-^The  results  of  the  Europan  census  of  1918  as  regarda  religions 
?» M follows :—European8  :  Dutch  Ohurchea,  800,178  ;  Anglicana,  265,149  ; 
{Tttbyterian,  60,471;  Congregationalists,  13,l76 ;  Wesleyans,  91,199; 
|«Uienas,  20,320;  Boman  Catholics,  55,552;  Baptists,  15,507;  Jews, 
'Vil;  others  and  unspeciaed,  41,495;  total,  1,421,781.  Non- Europeans 
^tthe  census  of  1911;  Dutch  Churches,  204,702;  Anglican,  270,849  ; 
"ttbytuUns,  72,114 ;  Independents  (Congregationalists),  178,982  ;  We8le>- 
^  <56,017;    African  Methodist  Episcopal,  59.103;    Lutherans,  195,308; 
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Roman  Catholics,  37,242 ;  Hindus,  115,701  ;  Buddhists  and  Confticians, 
1,783  ;  Mahumedaus,  45,842  ;  no  religion,  3,012,648  ;  others  and  unspecified, 
45,861 ;  total,  4,697,152. 

Instruction. 

Under  the  South  Africa  Act,  for  a  period  of  five  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Union  and  thereafter  subject  to  decree  of  Parliament,  control  of 
education  other  than  higher  education  was  granted  to  the  four  Provincial 
Administrations.  This  arrangement  still  obtains.  For  practical  purposes 
it  has  been  provisionally  determined  that  all  post-matriculation  instruction 
shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  Higher  Education, 

Higher  Education, — By  legislation  enacted  in  the  Session  ot  1916  three 
Unirersities,  with  teaching  and  examining  functions,  were  established  in  the 
place  of  the  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  provision  being  made  for 
the  conversion  of  the  South  African  College  into  the  University  of  Cape 
Town,  of  the  Victoria  College  into  the  University  of  Stellenbosch,  and  ol 
the  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  into  a  federal  University,  styled 
the  University  of  South  Africa,  with  the  remainder  of  the  University  Colleges 
as  constituent  colleges,  the  names  of  which,  with  appropriate  details,  will  b« 
foun  I  in  the  table  hereunder.  The  actual  establishment  of  the  three  new 
Uuiversities  took  place  on  April  2,  1918. 

The  University  Acts  of  1916  also  established  two  Boards,  one  consisting  oj 
representatives  of  the  three  Univetsities  (South  Africa,  Cape  Town  and 
Stellenbosch),  the  Provincial  and  Union  Education  Departments,  and  ol 
the  teachers  of  public  and  private  secondary  schools,  which  is  charged  witl 
the  conduct  of  the  matriculation  examination,  and  the  other  for  the  conducl 
of  the  ]>rofesi«ional  examinations  in  law  and  surveying. 

General  statistics  in  regard  to  teaching  universities  and  constituent  collegei 
of  the  University  of  South  Africa,  1918,  and  totals  for  1919. 


College 

Year  of 
Foundation 

and 

Incorpora. 

tion 

Normal 
Expen- 
diture 
for  year 
1918 

No.  of 

Pro- 

fessors 

No.  of 
Lec- 
turers 
and 
Assis- 
tants 

No.  of  Students, 
1918 

Male 

Female 

Total 

University  of  Cape/ 
Town \ 

University  of  Stell  / 
enbosch  .    .    .    'i 

University  of  Soutli\ 
Afrira:    Constitu-J 
ent  Colleges—.     / 

Grey  University  Col-/ 
lege,  Bloemfonteini 

Hngaenot     College, 
Wellington  ... 

Rhodes     University^ 
College,  Gktihams-^ 
town / 

1829 
(Incorpora- 
ted 1897)1 

1866 
(iDCorpora- 
ted  1881)  s 

1918  8 

1855 
(Incorpora- 
ted 1910) 

1874 
(Incorpora- 
ted 1907 

1904 

37,50  0 
22,500 

11,100 

5.800 

15,000 

26 
21 

8 

8 

12 

49 
28 

9 

4 

12 

581 
41 

100 

8 

69 

121 
129 

29 
48 
72 

652 
548 

129 

56 

141 

1  As  tlie  South  African  College—- constituted  the  University  of  Cape  Town  on  Ai>ril 

1918.  * 

2  As  the  Victoria  College— constituted  the  University  of  Stellenbosch  on  April  2   19i 
s  On  the  dissolution  of  the  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (founded  1878)  ' 
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\         Yt5«r    of 

College               \              ckTid 

Normal 
Expen- 
diture 
for  year 
1918 

No.  of 
Pro- 
fessors 

No.  of 
Lec- 
turers 
and 
Asais. 
tants 

No.  of  Students, 
1918 

\     Tncoirpora- 
\              tioxi 

Male 

Female 

Total 

TriBsvul  13  uWer&lt >  \ \              -.  Qr^o 
OoDege,  Pretoria  .f\            ^®^® 

Xttal       UniveTsity\\ 
College,  Pieterm&>>\             1909 
ritxbarg  .     .     ,     .)\ 

UnJTersity  College  of  ^\             -looa 
Johannesburg    .      .^\             xwo 

19.800 
7,000 

83.200 

18 

7 

20 

13 

3 

10 

240 
45 

153 

87 
42 

28 

277 
87 
1294 

Totala,  1918  ...   1               — 
Total!!,  1919  .      .      .    i                — 

150,900 

115 
125 

137 
145 

1,565 

504 

2,069 
2,429 

4  Also  1,000  in  evening  classes. 


SiaU  and  St4Jtte'a%ded  Bdweation,  othtr  than  Higher  SduccUion, — Subjeci 
to  final  control  of  tlie  Provincial  Administration  the  centtal  direction  ol 
paMie  education  in  each  Province  is  exercised  bj  the  Provincial  Education 
Department,  the  permanent  head  of  which  in  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope  is  the 
Saperiuiendent-Genei-al,  in  Natal  the  Superintendent,  in  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Oran^  ¥ree  State  in  each  case  the  Director. 

Union — Statistics  of  State  and  State-aided  ednoation  other  than  highei 
edncation. 


1       Kuml>er  of  Schools 

Number  of  Scholars 

Number  nf 
teachers 

18,279 
14,817 
15,863 
17,671 
18,801 
19,698 

Tear    ' 

i  For  white 
scholars 

For 

colonred 
scholars 

White 

Coloured 

Expenditure 

1913     ,           4.286 

1915  ;           4,728 

1916  1           4,878 

1917  '           4,945 

1918  <           4,846 

1919  1           4,760 

2.3G.3 
2.501 
2.595 
2,670 
2,877 
2,980 

203  421 
229,667 
247.394 
259,076 
288,149 
294,161 

167,708 
182,841 
192,055 
201,419 
220,104 
220,794 

£ 
2,268,026 
2,440,407 
2,600,644 
3,169,889 
3,631,408 
4,467,697 

Private  schools,  1919  :  number,  292  lor  white  pupils,  188  for  coloured  ; 
22,423  white  scholars,  5,001  coloured  ;  1,558  teachers. 

Kamber  of  schools  and  expenditure  on  education  other  than  higher 
eifiicatioii  of  white  scholars  in  each  Province.  1918. 


Number  of  Schools 

Training 
colleges 

and 
schools 

Special 

Expendi- 

Province 

Primarj 

Inter- 
mediate 

Secon- 
dary 

Total 

school  M 

ture 

Oftp«  of  Good  Hope 
NatAl 

Ovaaga  Free  State 

2,5751 
171 
978 
854 

110 

7 

101 
10 
24 
21 

2,786 1 
188 
997 
t)75 

11 

1 
6 

1 

4S 
3 

1 

4 
1,426,062 

418.265 
1,288,108 

614,521 

Union  . 

4.678 

117              156 

4,8469 

19 

£4 

3,641,946 

1  Including  64S  private  farm  schools. 


2  Excluding  143  farm  schools. 
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Justice. 

The  Common  Law  of  the  Union  is  the  Roman-Dntch  Law,  that  is,  the 
uncodified  law  of  Holland  as  it  was  at  the  date  of  the  cession  of  the  Cape  in 
1806.  The  sources  of  the  law  are  the  Dutch  Commentaries  and  text-books 
of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  early  nineteenth  centunes.  The  Law 
of  England  as  such  is  not  recognised  as  authoritative,  though  by  Statute  the 
principles  of  English  Law  relating  to  mercantile  matters — e,g,t  companies, 
patents,  trademarks,  insolvency  and  the  like,  have  been  introduced.  In 
shipping,  insurance,  and  other  modern  business  developments  English  Law 
is  followed,  and  it  has  also  largely  influenced  civil  and  criminal  procedure. 
In  all  other  matters,  family  relations,  property,  succession,  contract,  kc, 
Roman-Dutch  Law  rules,  English  decisions  being  valued  only  so  far  as  they 
agree  therewith.  The  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  are,  generally  speaking,  the 
same  as  in  England. 

The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  an  Appellate  Division  with  a  Chief  Justice 
and  two  ordinary  and  two  additional  Judges  of  Appeal.  In  each  Province  of 
the  Union  there  is  a  Provincial  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  while  in  the 
Cape  there  are  two  Local  Divisions,  and  in  the  Transvaal  one,  exercising  the 
same  jurisdiction  within  limited  areafi  as  the  Provincial  Divisions.  The 
Judges  hold  office  during  good  behaviour.  The  Circuit  System  is  fully 
developed. 

Each  Province  is  further  divided  into  Districts  with  a  Magistrate's  Ck>ui*t 
having  a  prescribed  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  From  this  Court  ther« 
is  an  appeal  to  the  Provincial  and  Local  Divisions  of  the  Snpieme  Court,  and 
thence  to  the  Appellate  Division.  A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Onmina) 
system  is  that  Magistrate's  convictions  carrying  sentences  above  a  prescribed 
limit  are  subject  to  automatic  review  by  a  Judge. 

Persons  convioted,  all  coui'ts,  1919 :  males,  210x131,  females,  21,400. 

Chie/'Jicstice  of  SotUh  Africa. — The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  James  RoaC'lTmcs,  P.C., 
K.C.M.G.  (Appointed  19  October,  1914). 

Finance. 

Prior  to  1913-14  the  expenditure  of  the  four  Provinces  was  entirely  me 
from  grants  by  the  Union  Government.  Under  the  Financial  Relations  Act 
1913,  which  came  into  operation  on  April  1,  1913,  certain  revenues  wei  < 
transfeiTed  or  assigned  to  the  Provinces,  and  the  grants  by  the  Union  Govern 
meut  were  limited  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  normal  or  recurrent  expeuditui  i 
of  the  Provinces,  with  additional  subsidies  to  two  Provinces  in  which  th 
funds  so  provided  were  shown  to  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  neceftsar 
expenditure.  The  Act  also  provided  that  the  capital  expenditure  of  tli 
Provinces  should  be  financed  by  redeemable  loans  from  the  Union  Treasury 
the  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  on  which  should  be  included  in  th 
normal  or  recurrent  expenditure  and  thus  be  subject  to  the  50  per  ceui 
grant* 

Revenue  and  expenditure  : — 


Rerenue  (ordinary)  . 
fizpenditnre  (ordinary)    . 
,,  (loan  account) 


1913-14 
(pre-war) 

£ 
15,980,944 
14,289,652 


1916-17 


18,40S,619 

15,490,881 

5,143,000 


1917-18 


191»>-19 


£  £ 

19,657,599  21,911,029 

16,836,161,  18,281,801 

6,232,000;  7,932,000 


1919->S0 


£ 

27,428. 17* 
«9,»b9,6W 
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The  foUowing  are  the  eatimatQd  figures  for  ordinary  revenue  and  ©xpendi- 
tnre  for  the  year  1920-21  :— • 


Ordinary  Revenue  (ld20>21) 


CtwtoiM 6.900,000 

Kxrise 1,680,000 

PbRts,  Telegnphs  A  Telephones  9,000,000 

Mining  Bcvenae          .         .  3,328,000 

Licences 125,000 

!$Ump  Duties  and  Fees      .  900,000 

Ineome  Tu,  Bnper  Tax,  and  \  1,850,000 

DiTidead  Tax     .         .        .   /  4,850,000 

Estftte  and  Succession  Duty     .  300,000 

XitiTe  Poll  Tax     .         .          .      \  oon  nnn 

XttireHotTax   .         .        .      (  ^0»^0 
NatiTe   Pass    and   Conpoand 

Fe« 40,000 

LandRevenne      ....  150,000 

Forest  ReTenue           .         .        .  75,000 

Rents  on  Oovenunent  Fropertf  250,000 

Interest      ......  4,603,000 

Departmental  Receipts    .  700,000 

Fines  and  Forfeitures        .        .  200,000 

Miscellaneous    .        .  100,000 


Ordinary  ISxpcndittire  (1030-21) 


Total 


28,381,000 


Govemor-Gunei^l  A  pBrliament 
Ministerial  Department  of  FHme 
Minister  and  Native  Affairs  . 
Ministerial  Department  of—  , 

Defence       .        .        ,        . 

Mines  and  Industries  . 

Higher  Education  , 

Finance— 
Treasury  .... 
Public  Debt      . 

Pensions 

High  Commissioner .  ■ 
Provincial  Administrations 
Miscellaneons  Services     . 
Inland  Rerenn«« 

Audit 

Customs  and  Excise. 

Justice         .... 

Interior        .       .       ,       . 

Public  Works 

Agriculture  .        . 

Posts,  Telegraphs  and  Tele- 
phones     .... 

Lands  

Irrigation     .        . 

Special  Incremental  Psy    . 


1M,4S9 

474,117 

1,267,395 
855,605 
878)620 

70,696 

7,195,564 

1,885,000 

60,074 

4,291,350 

167,273 

06,886 

70,378 

206,417 

5,103,603 

1,343,873 

697,173 

1,076.992 

2,786,568 
206,804 
179,490 
650,000 


Total  ordinary 


Expenditure,  loan  account 


28,711,827 
18,894,000 


The  gross  Public  Debt  of  the  Union  at  March  31,  1920,  was  173,904,818^. 

The  expenditure  out  of  Loan  Funds  for  war  serTices  durins  1914-15  was 
9,258.9592.;      1915-16,     10,707, 138i.  ;     1916-17,     2,670,058/.;     1917-18 
3,452,156/.;     1918-19,     8,213,786^.  ;      1919-20,     2,526, 000/.       ExcludiW 
retovenes  from    sale   of  war  material,  the  total  charge  on  loan  funds  ^ 
ilarch  31,  1920,  will  amount  to  29,786,000Z. 

The  railway  earnings  in  1919-20  totalled  19,575,7097.,  and  the  total 
expenditure  came  to  20,284,031/.  ;  harbours,  revenue  1,010,265/.,  expenditure 
M3,07l/.  South  African  Steamships,  3  July,  1919,  to  31  March,  1920  • 
^.""n^^*/  268,903/.  ;  expenditure,  176,574/.  ;  leaving  a  total  net  deBcit  of 
pSs,898/.  The  estimated  expenditure  for  1920-21  is  :  railways,  24  220  680/  • 
i^Tbours,  903,918/.  ^  '      *  ^v,oou».  , 

There  is  a  provincial  revenue  fund  in  every  Province,  into  which  all 
reveanet  raised  or  received  by  the  Province  are  paid.  Appropriations  are 
effected  by  Ordinance  of  the  Provincial  Council.  It  is  only  under  the 
wthonty  of  such  an  Apnropriation  Ordinance  that  any  withdrawal  from  the 
.end  can  Uke  pkce.  The  provincial  accounts  are  audited  in  each  case  by  an 
laditor  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Union  Government. 

Befmce. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Great  War  the  Union  of  South  Africa  provided 
yie  whole  of  the  military  forces  necessary  for  iH  defence,  aod  the  last  of  the 
•senlar  British  troops  were  withdrawn.  The  forces  of  the  Union  are  raised 
^r  a  Defence  Act  under  which  all  citizens  are  liable  to  service  within  the 
I>ommion.      A*!  this  would  provide  an  unnecessarily  large  fowe,  only  a 
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proportion  of  the  younger  men  are  annually  enrolled,  and  it  is  hoped  thai 
this  proportion  will  volunteer.  If  sufficient  yolnnteers  are  not  fortnconiin| 
the  balance  will  be  obtained  by  ballot.  Men  who  do  not  undergo  training  ar< 
liable  to  pay  11.  a  year  for  24  years.  The  period  during  which  men  are  liahl< 
to  training  is  fitur  years  between  the  ages  of  17  and  25.     There  is  a  period  oi 

Sreliminary  recruit  training  followed  by  annual  training  of  from  8  to  25  days, 
[en  so  trained  form  the  Active  Citizen  Army.  After  completing  four  years 
training  in  the  Active  Citizen  Army,  men  join  the  Citizen  Reserve  Force  until 
they  are  45.  In  addition  to  the  Active  Citizen  Army  there  is  a  Coa9l 
Garrison  Force  composed  of  Garrison  Artillery  and  Engineers,  which  h 
voluntarily  enlisted  and  receives  payment  for  its  services.  There  is  also  i 
Permanent  Force  which  includes  the  staffs  of  the  defensive  forces,  fiv< 
regiments  of  mounted  riflemen,  and  some  batteries  of  artillery.  The  Coasi 
Defence  Force  and  the  Permanent  Force  have  their  own  reserves  formed  from 
the  men  who  have  passed  throngh  their  ranks. 

Boys  between  the  ages  of  13  and  17  are  compulsorily  enrolled  in  eadel 
corps,  where  this  is  practicable,  but  it  is  recognised  that  this  is  not  possible 
in  sparsely  ])opulated  districts.  Trained  cadets  enjoy  certain  cxemptionj 
from  recruit  training  on  joining  the  Active  Citizen  Army. 

Finally  there  is  the  National  Reserve,  comprising  all  citizens  between  tbi 
ages  of  17  and  60  who  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  above  forces. 

During  1920  the  demobilization  of  the  defence  forces  of  the  Union  wa 
completed,  and  a  peace  establlBhmcnt  was  introduced. 

Production  and  Industry- 

Agriculture. '^Whe&t'grovting  has  made  a  big  forward  movament,  a 
will  l^  seen  from  the  following  table  giving  the  quantity  of  wheat  produce 
during  the  years  1904,  1911,  and  1918  :— 


Year. 

Gape  of 
Good  Hope. 

NaUl. 

Transvaal. 

Orange 
Free  State. 

Union. 

1004  (General  Census) 
1911  (General  Census) 
1917-18  (Census  of  Agrl. 

culture] 
1918-19  (        „        .,   )i 

1,000  lb. 
113,453 
261,001 
496,342 

323,734 

1,000  lb. 
493 
1,446 
849 

2,154 

1,000  lb. 
15,076 
53,098 
48,627 

65,504 

1,0001b. 
12,717 
46,518 
63,163 

87,342 

1,000  lt>. 
141,739 
362.063 
•OS.dVl 

478,734 

The  following  tab?e  also  gives  the  prodaction  of  maize  for  the  same  period 


Tear. 


1904  (General  Census) 
1911  (General  Census) 
1918  ((Census  of  Agricul- 
ture) 

1P1»(  „  M  ) 


Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 


Natal. 


Transvaal. 


Orange 
Free  State. 


tJnioa, 


1,000  Ih. 
226,342 
345,573 
477,498 

77,580 


1,0001b. 
157,736 
861,149 
288,780 

220,746 


1,0001b.    1,0001b. 

260,733  ,   77,5(9 

062,122  '  357,669 
910,783     850,957 


1,000  lU. 

722,319 
1.7J6,5fi3 
3,528,018 


823,898 


612,394     1  1,734,118 


1  Excluding  Native  Location,  Reserves,  &c. :  Production,  1918,  Wheat,  21,660,0001] 
Maize,  585,490,000  lbs. 

Other  products,  including  Native  Reserves,  &c.,  1919:  barl^ 
50,789,000  lbs.  ;  oats,  214,039,000  lbs.  ;  Kaffir  corn,  883,524,000  Ibc 
liotatoes,  220,066,000  lbs.  ;  tobacco,  16,603,000  lbs. 

In  dairying,  too,  good  progress  has  been  made.  In  1919-20  the  prodaetii 
of  butter  amounted  to  13,783,000  lbs.,  and  of  cheese,  3,756,000  lbs. 

The  1919  census  (Agriculture)  showed  that  the  numbei-s  of  rariooa  cl«^ 
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of  liTestock  in  the  Union  were  as  follows  : — 5,575,488  cattle  ;  695,138  horses  ; 
81,150  moles;  498,618  donkeys;  282,070  ostriches;  28,491,600  sheep; 
5,842,S70  goats  ;  724,007  pigs.  (This  census  covered  rural  areas  only,  to 
the  exclusion  of  towns,  villages,  an  I  native  reserves.) 

The  production  of  wool  and  mohair  (1919  exports  :  wool,  184,952,800  lbs.  ; 
mohair,  16,942,021  lbs.)  is  being  maintained.  The  slump  in  ostrich  feathers 
daring  the  war  seriously  reduced  the  output,  though  with  the  signing  of 
the  jGmistice  toward  the  close  of  1918  the  feather  industry  uuderwent  a 
rapid  revival  (exports,  1919,  105,000  lbs.,  1,646,0002.)-  In  1919  hides  and 
sms  valued  at  4,992,597^  and  wattle  bark  valued  at  886,0962.  were  exported. 

Cotton-growinc^  is  now  undertaken  by  maoy  farm«'rs,  tha  plant  being 
foimd  a  better  drought  resistant  than  either  tobacco  or  maize.  The  1919 
jieldwas  approximately  1,418,600  lbs.  of  seed  cotton.  'J  he  production  of 
sQg&r  continues  to  increase,  the  output  in  the  Union  in  1916-17  being  esti- 
mated at  1X4,500  tons  ;  in  1917-18,  106,250  tons  ;  in  1918-19, 146,553  tons. 
The  area  under  tea  is  approximately  4,136  acres,  from  which  the  yield  for 
191^19  was  5,744,000  lbs.  (green  leaf).  It  is  estimated  that  some  15,000 
acres  of  land  suitable  for  tea  plantations  are  available. 

The  total  extent  of  forest  reserve  areas  in  March,  1919,  was  about  2,092,000 
acres. 

Irrigation. — ^Irrigation  development  has  made  rapid  strides  in  the  past 
ten  years.  Technical  and  financial  assistance  is  given  by  the  State  under  the 
Union  Irrigation  I^aw  of  1912,  which  was  designed  to  encourage  irrigation. 
The  Government  expenditure  on  irrigation  in  1918-19  was  384,8102.  from 
Loan  Funds  and  147,733^  from  revenue;  total  532,5432. 

MoTutfactures. — The  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war  gave  an 
impetus  to  local  manufactures.  The  production  of  leather,  for  which  this 
eoQotry  is  most  suitable,  has  been  more  than  doubled  ;  a  commencement  has 
been  made  with  the  manufacture  of  tanning  extract  from  wattle  bark ;  in 
dairy  products,  increasing  activity  is  everywhere  being  shown ;  and  the 
output  of  cement  is  rapidly  overtaking  the  demands  of  the  country.  The 
Union  already  produces  its  own  requirements  in  beer  and  matches.  The 
manufacture  of  tobacco  satisfactorily  maintains  its  position  as  one  of  the 
most  important  industries  in  the  country.  Amongst  other  commodities 
which  the  Union  is  producing  are  dynamite,  soap,  rope,  wine,  spirits, 
famitiire»  vehicles,  brooms  and  brushes,  biscuits,  -earthenware  pipes,  and 
firebricks. 

The  report  on  the  industrial  census  in  the  Union  in  1918-19 
gives  the  value  added  by  process  of  manufacture,  &c.,  as  29,199,000/.,  and 
the  value  of  the  gross  production  of  the  industries  covered  at  70,136,000/. 
The  total  number  of  factories  which  made  returns  was  6,042.  Value  of 
land  and  buildings,  16,193,000/.,  machinery,  plant,  and  tools,  20,983,000/., 
of  the  fuel  used,  2,065,000/.,  and  of  materials  used  41,017,000/.  Average 
number  of  persons  employed,  143,088  (whites,  53,601).  Wages  paid, 
14,47«.OO0Z. 

The  gross  value  of  the  output  of  the  principal  groups  of  industries 
was:  food,  drink,  &c.,  27,098,000/.;  metals,  engineering,  &c.,  12,963,000/.; 
diemicala,  &c.,  5,616,000/.  ;  heat,  light,  and  power,  3,743,000/.  ;  building, 
kc,  3,349,000/. ;  clothing,  textiles,  &c.,  2,940,000/.  ;  books,  printing,  &c., 
2,750.000/.  ;  leather,  &c.,  2,664,000/.  ;  stone,  clay,  &c.,  1,679,000/.  ; 
rehidea,  1,462,000/. ;  furniture,  &c.,  1,832,000/. 

Mining. — ^The  table  hereunder  gives  the  total  value  of  the  principal 
ainetals  produced  in  the  Union  from  the  earliest  dates  of  existing  records 
to  December  Sl«  ^Olj^^      The  value  of  gold  is  calculated  at  4*24773/.  per 
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Till':. 


1 1  ' 

1 


1 


'  J 


I 


>  J 


I 


In* 


I?' 


fine  ounce.  Copper,  tin,  antimony,  soheelite,  and  ulrer  are  Talued  on  the 
estimated  pure  metal  contained  in  shipments  according  to  the  average  current 
prices  in  London.  The  value  of  other  base  minerals  it  calculated  on  average 
local  prices. 


Classification.          Qood^Hope.      ^atal. 

Transvaal. 

£ 

624,315,501 

25,879,497 

23,622,161 

8,041,627 

3,940,608 

Orange 
Free  State. 

Union. 

£          '          £ 
Gold ....            21,765  1          82,786 
Diamonds   .                   .    159,868,965  i         — 
Coal  .          .          .          .  ,     1,985,568  I    16,853,033 
Copper        ,                    .  '   19,467,273                 889 
Tin    .                              .            57,687            - 

£ 

17,286,779 
2,491.358 

£ 

624,420,061 

202,034,241 

44,862,110 

22,499.289 

8,998,490 

Total     .          .          .  1 180,891,258  |   16,486,207 

680,199,579 

19,777,187 

897,804,181 

The  output  of  gold  in  the  Transvaal  was  :  1918,  86,7«S,«83Z. ;  1919, 
36,383,974Z;  1920,  34,662,907^. 

The  total  value  of  the  mineral  production  of  the  Union  is  given  here- 
under for  recent  years. 


j        1916. 
'         £ 

1917. 
£ 

1918 
£ 

1919. 
£ 

1910. 
Quantities 

Tons 

Ammonia,  Sulphate  of . 

— . 

— 

— 

102,980 

8,762 

Antimony 

15.292 

12,428 

2,589 

556 

32 

Arsenic     .          .          .          . 

— 

— 

— 

668 

8 

A8l)estos  .          . 

88,070 

87,864 

64,087 

66,426 

B,9S2 

Bismuth  .          .          .          . 

— . 

— 

800 

0-4 

Coal          .          .          .          . 

2,789,665 

3,276,608 

3,224,697 

3,416,244 

10,266,186 

Coke        .          .          .          . 

19,575 

28,648 

68,662 

47,812 

22,748 

Copper 

1,187,880 

1,126.040 

842,105 

284,446 

4,860 

Corundum 

7,762 

18,036 

26,260 

1,486 

179 

Diamonds 

5,728,391 
1,587 

7,713,810 

7,114,867 

11,734,495 

t2,588,017 

Flint         .          .          .          . 

1,120 

1,491 

1,811 

— - 

Gold          .          .          .          . 

89,490,990 

«8,807,676 

86,769,003 

85 ,890,609 

tS,381,6&l 

Graphite  .          .          .         . 

1,780 

2,590 

2,294 

2,680 

bC 

Gypsum    »          .          .          . 

11,983 

5,002 

6,843 

10,921 

— 

Iron  Or<'.  .          .          .          . 

— 

— 

2,729 

1,081 

8,602 

Iron  Pyrite 

8,010 

4,463 

7,002 

8,894 

5,582 

Kaolin      .          .         .         . 

«^ 

19 

— 

— 

••» 

Lead         .         •         .         . 

5,302 

8,761 

1,886 

4,973 

75G 

Lime         .          .          .          . 

116,750 

181,878 

158,245 

4 

— 

Magnesitc                     , 

1,766 

2,060 

2,184 

2,728 

1,094 

Mangaucbe 

641 

1,966 

776 

l.'>5 

Mica         .          .          .          . 

1,185 

877 

1,185 

869 

3 

Niokel      .          .         .          . 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

Salt  (including  by-products) 

106,803 

110,666 

163,722 

• 

— 

Silver       .          .          .          . 

106,811 

172,997 

187,608 

228,804 

t891,804 

Soda  (crude) 

25,121 

29.377 

11,099 

768 

i»2 

Steatittt    .... 

^-. 

~- 

,m^ 

982 

— 

Talc 

580 

1,962 

1,718 

2,170 

757 

Tar 

— 

— 

>— 

135 

1,««5 

Tin            .... 

839,571 

346.016 

440,996 

277,925 

1,«SS0 

Tungsten  .... 

262 

1,661 

8,647 

699 

— 

2inc 

— 

-*- 

— 

— 

Miscellaneous     Articles 

(Bricks,  Cement,  Earttaeti- 

645,773 

8S0,819 

882,177 

• 

— 

ware,  Pipes,  etc) 

Mineral  Paints  . 

45 

806 

1,427 

572 

— 

Quarries   . 

■"* 

— 

61,525 

.ns.iu 

^^* 

Total    . 

1  60,693,859 

52,260,190 

48,619.915 

61 ,  696,241' 

*  Information 

not  yet  avail 

aUe.        t  C 

arats.       t  ^ 

nneoc. 
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M  J8ewKfcef.-<*ThQ  extent  of  Hm  cq«1  resources  of  South  Africa  are 
nngfaly  estimated  as  follows  :— 


TnasTul 

Nital 

Znloland 

OnofB  Free  State 

G^Fioriaee 

BmtoUnd 

8vui]ui4 


Area  of  Coal  Resoaraes 

Square  Miles 

5,000,  aTerage  6  ft.  thick 
1,000         „     7 
1,250         „      4 


}' 


>i 


i» 
II 


Prohahly  not  less  than  \ 
000,  average  4  ft.  thick  / 


Estimated  quantities 

of  Coal  eontained 

Mln.  Tons 

.  36,000 
9,400 
6,000 

4,800 


Total  5^,200 


The  following  table  shows  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  on 
nmesandin  allied  concerns  in  the  Union  in  1919  : — 


Number  of  Persons. 

1 

Proportion  of 

Total  Persons 

Employed. 

Clusiflation 

White. 

23,803 

8,376 

1,694 

589 

7892 

Asiatic 

Natives  and 

other 

Coloured. 

179,530 

36,472 

28,121 

6,930 

1,778 

Total. 

203,610 

44,877 

32,715 

7,621 

2,604 

^Kiaenli 

277 

29 

2,900 

2 

37 

69*9 

16-4 

11*2 

2*6 

0-0 

TotU     . 

35,251 

3,245 

252,831 

291,337 

1000 

lododes  lime,  flint,  gypsum,  power  supply,  brick,  cement  works,  etc. 
'Comprises  Power  Supply  Companies,  Quarries,  and  Sftlt  Works  only. 


Commerce. 

The  total  value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa^ 
nclttiiTe  of  Specie,  was  as  follows  :- 


Teir 


1912 

m 

1914 
Uli 


Imports 


£ 

33,888,960 
41,888,841 
35,864,971 
31,810,717 


Exports 

I 
62,974,219 
66,569,864 
89,983,612  i 
34,817,983 


Tear 


1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


Imports 

40.399,945 
36,476,238 
49,487,168 
50,791,205 


Exports 

£ 

65,683,381 

91,574,885 

70,632,924 

104,513,646 


ftUin*?!?  J?*^'^**  of  g^^^i  Which  in  normal  times  would  have  been  exported,  was 
"^  u>  tke  eoontry  on  behalf  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
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The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  for  1918  and  1919  were : — 


Imports. 

1918 
£ 

1919 

Exports. 

1918 

1919 

£ 

£ 

Apparel  . 

2,948,824 

3,118,241 

Angora  Hair 

1,641,889 

1,654,285 

Arms  and  AmmuDi- 

Bark 

287,220 

886,096 

tion      . 

322,965 

207,651 

Blasting  Compounds 

158,008 

82,902 

Bags 

1,848,822 

1,329,696 

Butter  &  Substitutes 

259,901 

37,972 

Cotton  Manafactrs. 

12,885,782 

6,050,896 

Goal  2 

1,033,064 

928,772 

Drags  and  Chemicals 

1,254,228 

1,067,816 

Cotton  Manufactures 

337,478        353,640 

Electrical  Wire  and 

Diamonds . 

7,063,043  11,546,768 

Fittings 

374,969 

963,379 

Feathers,  Ostrich     . 

88,628  *  1,646,014 

Food  and  Drink     . 

4,722,118 

4,851,859 

Fish  .... 

189,033  !      240,224 

Furniture 

422,607 

462,805 

Hides  and  Skins 

2,300,479 

4,992,597 

Glycerine   '     .       «, 

423,882 

187,601 

Maize 

1,600,137 

1,145,408 

Haberdashery 

1,406,774 

1,209,260 

Maize  Meal 

,       662,332 

1,886,180 

Hardware  Si  Cutlery 

1,137,692 

2,242,950 

Meats 

'       497,699 

1,213,620 

Hats  and  Caps 

403,505 

382,221 

Tobacco    . 

176.415 

150,626 

Implements:  Agri- 

Wines 

121,881 

115,524 

enltnral 

J95,155 

765,992 

Wool 

9,689,630   17,919,088 

India    Rubber 

Manufactures 

434,135 

582,281 

'                     1 

Iron  and  steel . 

1,3*8,727 

2,119,947 

*                     t 

Leather.   Manufac- 

1 

tures:     Mainly 

1 

Boots  and  Shoes . 

1,807,048 

1,768,950 

Machinery 

1,662,456 

2,474,301 

Nitrates  . 

253,474 

305,158 

Oils. 

1,437,618 

1,782,437 

' 

Printing  Paper 
Stationery  &  Books 

492,573 

607,959 

1 

1,092,356 

1,161,218 

,                     1 

Tobacco  . 

111,285 

159,401 

1                     ' 

Vehicles  1 

651,126 

1,932,798 

I                     1 

Wax  (Paraffin  and 

1 

Stearine) 

630,227 

346,139 

1 

Wood  and  Timber  . 

1,06J,282 

1,247,180 

1                     1 

Woollen    Manufikc- 

' 

torei    . 

1,452,076 

977,101 

' 

Zinc 

239,467 

175,830 

1 

1 

1  Excluding  tyres  imported  separately  (included  under  rubber  manufactures.) 

2  Excluding  bunker  coal. 

Imports  of  Specie  amounted  to  2,022,825^.  in  1915,  785,036/.  in  1916, 
1,889,342/.  in  1917  ;  2,059,477?.  in  1918 ;  2,327,407^  in  1919  ;  and  exporti 
to  194,882Z.  in  1915,  187,092^.,  in  1916,  163,305Z.  in  1917  ;  222,953^.  in 
1918  ;  48,246?.  in  1919. 

The  following  table  gi^es  the  total  values  and  percentages  of  genera 
merchandise  imported  into  British  South  Africa,  according  to  countnes,  f o; 
two  years ; — 


1918 

1919 

Country  of  Origin. 

Value 

Per  cent, 
of  Total 

Value 

Per  rent, 
of  ToUl 

United  Kingdom 

26,166,083 

53 -4 

£ 
23,814,680 

47-54 

Australia    .... 

India 

Canada        .... 
Other  British  Possessions . 

1,177,241 
8,427,402 
1,050,209 
1,180,019 

2-4 
7-0 
2-2 
2-4 

1,903,789 
2,679,845 
2,019,566 
1,054,812 

8  80 
5  35 
4  03 
211 

Total  British  Possessions  . 

6,834,871              14  0 

7,657,062 

15-29 

Total—British  Empire       • 

83,000,864      1 

67*4 

81,472,492 

62-88 
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CottDtry  Of  Origin 


United  SUtM 


Sff«dea 
Hollind    '. 
Switierlud 


mac* 
Jiptt 

OttoiortigaCiiintfiM 
T»Wr.F««gn  Countries  . 


1918 


6,771,288 

1,016,208 

979,617 

871,894 

499,603 

787,146 

623,892 

480,081 

2,667,006 

1,758,882 


15,0&6,4d6 


48,956,320 


Per  cent, 
of  Totol 


13*8 
2  1 
2  0 
0-8 
1*0 
1-6 
1-8 
1-0 
6-4 
8*8 


82-6 


100 


1919 


Value 

Per  cent, 
of  ToUI 

12,078,465 

34-10 

14,610 

•08 

860,760 

1-74 

200,876 

•40 

845,478 

•69 

684.792 

1-27 

160,471 

•82 

614,042 

1*22 

1,804,804 

8-60 

1,899,406 

8*80 

18,017,688 

87-17 

60,000,176 

100 

Tie  total  exiwrte,  excluding  gold  and  specie,  in  1919,  were  52,098,7622.,  of 
»iuch 29,770,104/.  went  to  the  United  Kingdom;  4,1O1,180Z.  to  the  rest 
"1  the  Empire;  7,961,115Z.  to  the  U.S.A.  ;  and  3,779,618/.  to  Japan. 


Shipping  and  Communications. 

oversea  shipping  1919  :  entered,  1,076  vessels  of  3,647,000  tons  net ; 
iTr'  ^'^^^  ^^  3,686,000  tons.  Coastwise;  entered,  2,124  vessels  of 
M13^  tons  net ;  cleared  2,100  of  4,040,000  tons. 

^or  to  Union,  which  took  effect  in  May,  1910,  the  state  railways  of  the 
^nl  colonies  now  comprising  the  Union  were  operated  hy  the  separate 
^Tenunents.  In  May,  1910,  the  Government  lines  were  merged  into  one 
^^^  the  South  African  Railways,  under  the  control  of  the  Union  Govern- 
^^'  Hie  total  open  mileage  of  thid  system  at  the  end  of  March,  1019,  was 
!;^  (comprising  Cape  4,254  miles,  Orange  Free  State  1,342  miles, 
iniisTiai2,64|  miles,  and  Natal,  1,302  miles),  of  which  8,982  miles  are 
''•  OUL  gaage,  and  560  miles  2  ft.  gauge.  The  capital  expenditure  on 
J^Tenment  Railways  up  to  March  31,  1919,  amounted  to  94,331,865/., 
yding  15  323  292/.  in  respect  of  rolling  stock.  Milt  age  of  private  lines, 
•'«/iniJ«(Cape,  453,  Natal,  60,  O.F.S.,  4). 

At  the  end  of  1919  there  were  in  the  Union  2,665  post  offices.  Tele- 
y  dealt  with  numbered  7,230,935.  The  number  of  money  orders  issued 
'S'D^  the  year  was  413,607,  and  the  value  3,046,280/.,  while  417,279 
?*  ?f  the  value  of  2,968,132Z.  were  paid.  3,288,645  postal  orders 
^^g  to  1,939,663Z.  were  issued,  and  2,929,539,  valued  at  1,649,6842. 

Thereyenueof  the  Post  Office  in  1919was  1,277,100^,  and  the  expenditure 
iL  i'  *^^®  revenue  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  services  (excluded 
'^'D  the  previous  figures)  was  950,683/.,  and  the  expenditure  950,194/. 

12,842  miles  of  telegraph  line,  carrying  43,938  miles  of  wire,  and  3,250 

*w  telephone  line,  carrying  128,604  miles  of  wire,  were  open.    7,673 

i^  messages  were  dealt  with  during  the  year  1919. 
^  ^  wuaber  of  depositors  in  the  Government  Savings  Bank  in  the  Union 
•Jfle  end  of  March,  1920,  was  307,486,  and  the  amount  sUnding  to  their 
••*^»M  7,079,789/. 


to  Ciiro,  Iwa-lS.    LODdon,  1«14. 
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Xarkham  (Violet),  The  New  Bra  in  Sonth  Africa.  London,  1904.— The  South  African 
ient.   London,  191S. 

Hariotk  (R.),  The  Flora  of  Sonth  Africa.    4  vols.    Cape  Town  and  London,  1915. 
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H«^  (S.  T.}.  Native  Life  in  Sonth  Africa  before  and  since  the  European  War  and  the 
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PBOVIHCS  OF  THE  CAPS  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

Constitaticn  and  Oovenunent.— The  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
«»s  originally  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  the  year  1652.  Britain  took 
posttnion  of  it  in  1795  but  evacuated  it  in  1803.  A  British  force  again  took 
poseasion  in  1806  and  the  Colony  has  remained  a  British  Possession  since 
thaX  date.  It  was  formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Convention  of 
I'OBdon,  August  13,  1814.  The  original  Colony  has  been  extended  from 
^^Dit  to  time.  Elast  and  West  Pondoland  were  annexed  in  1894  and 
Beeluanaland  in  1895.  For  many  years  the  form  of  government  in  the 
Colony  depended  on  the  terms  of  the  Royal  Letters  Patent  and  Instruc- 
^oiu  to  GovemoTs.  Letters  Patent  issued  in  1850  to  Governor  Sir  Henir 
Smith  declared  that  in  the  Colony  there  should  be  a  Parliament  whicn 
ihoald  conast  of  the  Governor,  a  Legislative  Council,  and  a  House  of 
Ivembly. 

A  Constitution  Ordinance  was  enacted  by  Order  in  Council  of  March  11, 
IS5^  and  took  effect  on  Mav  1  ensuing.  This  Order  in  Council  provided 
^t  nothing  it  contained  snould  prevent  the  Parliament  of  the  Colony 
^on  m^ing  Acts  (subject  to  the  power  of  Her  Majesty  in  Council  either 
to  disallow  or  assent  to  such  Acts)  in  amendment  of  the  said  Ordinance. 
'^  power  of  amending  the  Constitution  was  exercised  from  time  to 
tint  as  the  bounds  of  the  ColoAy  were  extended.  In  1872  an  Act  was 
^•^  at  the  Cape  and  assented  to  by  Order  in  Council,  providing  for 
'Ju  lyitem  of  executive  administration  known  as  Responsible  Government. 
^  Constitution  formed  under  these  various  Acts  vested  the  executive  in 
^  Govamor  and  an  Executive  Council,  composed  of  certain  office  holders 
"ppobted  1^  the  Crown.  On  the  81st  May,  1910,  the  Colony  was  merged 
n  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  thereafter  forming  an  original  province  of  the 
Ciion. 

Cape  Town  is  the  seat  of  the  Provincial  Administration. 


»w 
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4dmi9mtr(Uffr.^ThM  Hon.  Sir  Fraderic  dU  H^oaf,  K.G.M.tG.  <8Alaxy 
2,6002.) 

Tlio  Proviiuw  ia  divided  into  119  magisterial  distriota,  and  the  Colony 
proper,  including  Bechuanala&d,  but  exciafdre  of  the  Tranakeian  territories, 
into  86  fiscal  divisions.  In  each  division  there  is  a  Civil  Conuniscdoner,  who 
is,  in  ail  cases  where  the  fiscal  and  magisterial  areas  coincide,  also  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrate.  Each  division  has  a  Council  of  at  least  6  membere  (14 
in  the  Cape  Division)  elected  triennially  by  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  im* 
xpovable  property.  These  Councils  look  after  roads,  bonnoariea,  and 
beacons;  return  3  members  to  the  Licensing  Court,  and  perfonn  other 
local  duties. 

There  are  128  Municipalities,  each  governed  by  a  Mayor  or  Chaiiman 
and  Councillors,  a  certain  number  of  whom  are  elected  annaally  by  the 
ratepayers.      There  are  also  75  Village  Management  Boards. 

Area  and  Population.-^The  following  table  gives  the  population  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  each  census  : — 


CensoB 

All  Races 

White 

Coloured 

Year 

Tota] 

Males 

Femalea 

Hales 

Females 

Hales 

Femalen 

1865      . 
1876       . 
1891       . 
1904 
1911       . 
1918 

496,381 

720,984 

1,527,224 

2,409,804 

2,564,966 

256,760 

369,628 

767,827 

1,218,940 

1,865,671 

240,621 

351,356 

769,897 

1,190,864 

1,309,294 

95,410 
128,910 
195,966 
818,544 
801,268 
311,312 

86,182 
112,873 
181,081 
261,197 
281,109 
307,518 

160,350 
245,718 
671,371 
990,396 
954,403 

154,439 

238,488 

678,866 

•    929.667 

1,028,185 

The  following  tabl*  gives 
native  Territories  in  1911  and 


the  area  and  populs4io&  of  the  Province  and 
1918:— 


Area  in 
9q.  HUes. 

208,661 
6,602 
8,339 
2,504 
430 
3,906 
51,524 

Census  Population  in  1911 

1 

1918. 

European 
Population 

Buropean 
or  White 

Coloured 

Total 

Colony  prppcr     . 
EastGnqualand. 
Tembul^d 
Transkei    . 
*  Walfish  Bay,  &o, 
Pondpland . 
Bechuanaland    . 

546,162 
7,950 
8,188 
2,189 
1,638 
1,383 
14,917 

1,007,468 
241,138 
227,948 
186,706 
1,438 
233,254 
84,636 

1,982,588 

1,553,680 
249,088 
236,086 
188,895 
3,076 
234,637 
99,553 

585,021 
5,86<i 
4,29'j 
2,22£ 
1,39] 
1.31] 
18,71< 

Total  Province . 

276,966 

582,377 

2,564,965 

618,8a( 

1  Including  travellers  by  rail. 

Of  the  coloured  population  in  1911,  19,763  were  Malaya,  and  415,2&82  i 
mixture  of  various  races ;  the  rest  are  Hottentots,  Fingoes,  Kaffirs,  an^ 
Bechuanas. 

Chief  towns  :  white  population  in  1918  : — Cape  Town,  99,698  ;  Kimberley 
17,188;   Port  Elizabeth,  28,339;  Graham's  Town,    7,087;   Paarl,  5,550 
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Sing  William's  Town,  5,685  ;  East  London,  17,502;  Gtaaff-Reinet,  3,88e  ; 
WorcMter,  8,fll8  ;  Uitenhage,  7,108  ;  Ondtahoom,  5,181. 

Of  the  European  population  in  1911,  24,i45  were  profeMional,  143|925 
domestic,  37,796  commercial,  87,795  agricoltnral,  50,081  industrial, 
232,730  were  dependants,  and  5, 855  indefinite  and  unspecified.  Of  the  coloured 
popnlatioB  the  great  migority  are  engaged  in  agricultural  or  domestic  eniplo)* 
ments. 

Kaniages,  birtiha  and  deaths  in  six  years,  so  far  cu  regisUred : — 


Tetn 

1 

Marriagea 

Births 

Deaths 
39,532 

191S(pre-war) 

12,133 

58,787 

1915 

11,069 

59,344 

37,961 

1916 

11,344 

57,658 

40,509 

1W7 

11,814 

55,529 

41,023 

1918 

11,514 

55,870 

88,024 

1919 

14,227 

47,770 

45,784 

Beligion.— In  1911  there  were  1,437,688  Chriatian»~479,825  Dutch 
ChoiciteB,  282,619  Anglican  Communion  (isoluding  Ckurch  of  England, 
Chnreh  of  Provinoe  of  Sooth  Africa,  Ohundi  of  Ireland,  Episcopal 
Cboich  of  Scotland,  Episeopalian),  74,005  Presbyterians,  147,378  Indepen- 
dents  or  Congregatlonalists,  285,283  Wesdeyans,  19,161  other  Methodists, 
'^1,506  Lutherans,  21,167  Moravians,  22,953  Bhenish  Mission,  12,234  othei 
Lutherans,  13,704  Baptists,  85,934  Roman  Catholics,  21,919  other  Christiana. 
MobamiMdans  24,189,  Jews  16,744.  Of  no  religion,  1,077,998,  of  whom 
1|047,23S  were  natives. 

Instnictioil. — Local  school  administiation  isoondscted  by  school  boardii 
wd  school  committees,  the  unit  of  administration  being  the  school  district. 
There  are  now  121  such  districts,  each  under  the  control  of  a  school  board, 
two-thirds  of  whose  members  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers  and  one-third 
noiBittated  hj  GoTcmment  and  local  authority.  Boards  have  the  powei*, 
subject  to  the  Department,  to  establish  and  maintain  schools  ;  subject  to 
I^partmcntal  approval,  further,  they  have  the  general  financial  control  of 
Jchooli  tmder  their  jurisdiction,  io eluding  the  fixing  of  scales  of  fees  and  the 
^  of  buildings.  They  also  have  power  to  enforce  school  attendance  and  in 
Mrtain  eases  to  allow  free  education.  Every  public  school  under  a  board  is 
ordisnily  managed  by  a  committee  elected  by  the  parents  or,  in  default, 
aoznioated  by  the  board.  Such  committees  have  the  general  supervision 
of  the  school,  and  the  selection  of  the  teaching  staff  also  rests  with  them. 
Oii&ts  in  support  of  education  are  provided  &om  the  general  revenue,  the 
Muroes  of  revenue  in  the  case  of  school  boards  being  :  Central  government, 
69'76  per  cent.;  local  education  rate,  4*66  per  cent.;  school  fees,  25*17  per 
cfflt;  other  sources,  '41  per  cent.  Aided  schools,  June  30,  1918,  4,794. 
T^en  are  121,910  European  pupils  and  149,985  non-European.  Total  number 
t-f  tttehers  9,«72. 

Provincial  expenditure  on  education  (excluding  Higher  Education, 
^hich  is  under  control  of  the  Central  Government),  1915-16,  917,856/.  ; 
1916-17.  976,294Z.  ;  1917-18,  1,166,059/.  ;  1918-19,  1,435,885/. 

Aaritable  InstitatioBS,  Hospitals,  Faraperinn.— in  the  hospitals 

<^  kindred    ohaiitahie  inatitBtions   18,466   in-patiente,  and  95,682   at 

Q  2 
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(loyernmeut-aided  Hospitals,  and  70,275  at  Qoyenunent  Chronic  Sick 
Hospitals,  making  a  total  of  165,957  out-patients,  were  treated  in  the  year 
1917.  There  is  no  system  of  poor-law  relief,  but  1,803  persons  received 
indoor  relief  during  the  year. 

rinftllCC.— Since  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  Union  there  Is  only  one  financial 
statement  for  the  four  provinces  together.  Particulars  are  given  above  under  the  Union. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Financial  Relations  Act,  1913,  the  Provincial  revenue  consists 
of  certain  revenues  assigned  to  the  Province  and  an  amount  voted  hj  Parliament  by  way 
of  subsidy.  The  folloiring  figures  show  the  provincial  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five 
years  :— 


1913-14 

1914-16        1915^16 

1916.17 

1917-18 

Revekue  :— 

Provincial       .... 
Union's  Subsidy     . 

405,848 
862,000 

816,688        333,784 
917,208        859,000 

866,289 
935,161 

£ 
426,314 
1,047,441 

Total  Revenue       .... 

1,267,848 

1,233,896     1,192,784 

1,801,4:0 

1,478,785 

Total  ordinary  expenditure  . 

1,142,206 

1,204,251 

1,202,058 

1,286,088 

1,477,354 

The  average  annual  ordinary  expenditure  in  the  six  years  ending  1917*18 
was  :  for  General  Administration,  96,6792. ;  Education,  983,7202.  ;  Hospitals 
and  Poor  Relief,  108,869/.  ;  Roads,  Bridges  and  Works,  119,818/.  Capital 
expenditure  in  1917-18  was  264,611/. 

Production  and  Industry. — In  1914,  919,420  acres  of  Crown  lands 
were  alienated,  the  amount  realised  being  52,265/.  Up  to  December  81, 
1914,  the  total  area  disposed  of  was  about  141,039,952  acres,  the  quantity 
undisposed  of  being  36,336,708  acrea  At  December  31,  1919,  the  area 
unalienated  was  reduced  to  26,713,330  acres. 

For  Mineral  Production,  see  p.  220. 

Commerce. — Since  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  Union  there  ai-e  no 
special  records  of  trade  for  each  of  the  Provinces.  The  British  Board  of 
Trade  statistics,  however,  continue  to  give  details  of  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  each  Province  separately.  The  following  figures  show  the 
valxiQ  of  the  trade  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Province  and  the  United 
Kingdom  for  five  years  : — 


1913 

1917       1 

1918 

1 
1919 

19201 

(pre-war) 

1 

' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports  ttom  Cape  .    . 
BxportB  from  U.K.  to 

9,880.716 

6,810,962    1 

8,020,189 

15,080,669 

12,649,000 

1 

Cape — 

British    produce    and 

manuftietores    . 

10,812,298 

8,392,141 

10,191,568 

8,802,676 

31,138,000 

Foreign   and   Colonial 

1 

merchandise 

958,382 

521,935    1 

313,561 

801,600 

1,441,«73 

1  Provisional  figures. 


The  more  important  imports   and    exports    in    1919    were  :-*-Import 
into  United  Kingdom :  sheeps'  wool  (56,173,988  lbs.),  5,299,628/. ;  moW] 
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1,917,128/.;  raw  hides,  601,846/.;  skins  and  furs,  2,277,305/.;  maize, 
909,291/.  ;  maize  meal,  821,276/.  ;  jams,  &c.,  158,756/.  ;  fish,  811,858/.  The 
exports  of  diamonds  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1919,  as  given  in  the  Cape 
retnms,  were  2,751,097  carats,  value  11,536,850/.  (these  figures  are  not 
included  in  the  tatle  above).  Exports  from  United  Kingdom  (British 
produce):  cotton  goods,  1,886,922/.;  woollens,  612,410/. ;  apparel,  1,204,862/.; 
machineiy,  472,438;.  ;  iron  and  steel  goods,  1,136,561/. ;  leather  boots  and 
shoes,  170,474/.  ;  paper,  215,037/.  ;  chemicals,  297,045/. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeferenee  eoncerning  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

!  1.  Official  Pttblioations. 

I 

Colonial  Office  Liist.    Annual.    London. 

Report  on  the  Rietfontein  area.  By  J.  F.  Herbst.  Colonial  Reports.  Miscellaneous 
3«ries,  No.  55.     Ix>iftdon,  1908. 

atatirticalAtoBtractfor  the  seveial  Colonies  and  other  PosMsaions  of  the  United  King- 
dom.  Annual.    London. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Bnw%  (A.  S.  and  Q.  G.),  Guide  to  South  Africa.    Annual.    London. 
Brfee(J.\  Impressions  of  South  Africa.    3rd  edition.    London,  1899. 
JnfdeM  (H.  A.),  The  Victorian  Bra  in  South  Africa.    London,  1897.-History  of  South 

Africa,  1652>1908.     Liondon,  1904.  ^ 

Coljuhoun  (A.  B.),  The  Afrikander  Land.    London,  1906. 
CoMn  (I.  D.).  Bomance  of  South  Africa.    Cape  Town,  1909 
Hatch  and  Corstarphine,  Geology  of  South  Africa.    2nd  ed.    London,  1909 
HakeliC.   C.),  HiBtory,  Resources,  and  Productions  of  the  Country  between  Cape 

Colony  and  Natal.    [The  Transkeian  Territories.  ]    London,  1903 
SuiehiMon  (G.  T.),  Prom  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi.    London*  1905 
JohuUm  (Sir  Harry),  History  of  the  Colonisation  of  Africa  by  Alien  Races.    Cam- 

BncBe  1BO0 

Kmm(A.  H.),  Africa,  Vol.  IL  South  Africa.    2nd  ed.    London,  1908. 

i^S^.'l'  '2\®  f"*t?*?i.?*®i:    ^8°<*on,  1904.-Savage  Childhood.    London,  1906. 

KaigktilR.  P.),  South  Africa  after  the  War.    London,  1903. 

Lucas (C.  P.),  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.    Vol.  IV.    Oxford.  1899. 

Orp€»,  Bemfniscences  of  Life  in  South  Africa.    Cape  Town,  1909. 

OrtroM  (P.  Van),  Conventions  Internationales  Concervant  L'Afrique.    Brussels,  1898. 

««f"e  (8.),  CJape  Oolony :  Its  History,  Commerce,  Industries,  and  Resources.   London," 

Stew  (O.  W.),  The  Native  Races  of  South  Africa.    London,  1905. 

•   *^5t*^?:^-^'J?"*i!  ^'i^^^f'A^^^*^^*?**^®"-    London,  1899.— Progress  of  South  Africa 
ifithe^tory.    Bdinburghl902.-.Hi8tory  of  South  Afi-ica.      3  vols,    London,  190JM)4. 

The  Oovemment  of  South  Africa.    2  vols.    Cape  Town  1908 

The  Sonth  African  Natives.    London,  1908.  ' 

Trotter  (Mra.  A.  P.),  Old  Cape  Colony.    London,  1903. 

WaOmcmlH.),  Panning  Industries  of  Cape  Colony.    London.  1896. 

WilUmmtiQ.  F-),  The  Diamond  Mines  of  South  Africa.    London,  1908. 
«-  •'2^'J^?;  ^^^^^'^  T^^*^®.  ?*P*°'»*o'*  o'  South  Africa.    2nd  edition.    London 
'!^":?^?L°'^°^-^  African  Industries.     Cape  Town,  1892. -History  of  our  own  Times' 
la  Sootti  Africa.    2  vols.     London,  1898. 
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FBOvnrcs  of  katai*. 

GonstittltiOli  and  Oovemment.  —Natal,  which  had  been  annexed  to 
Cape  Colony  in  1844,  was  placed  under  separate  government  in  184.5,  and 
under  charter  of  July  16,  1866,  was  erected  into  a  separate  Colony.  By  this 
charter  partially  representative  institutions  were  established,  and,  under  a 
Natal  Act  of  1898,  assented  to  by  Order  in  Council,  June  26,  1893,  the  Colony 
obtained  responsible  government.  The  province  of  Zulnland  was  annexed 
to  Natal  on  December  30,  1897.  The  districts  of  Vryheid,  Utrecht  and  part 
of  Wakkerstroom,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Tranavaal,  were  in  Jantuiry, 
1903,  annexed  to  the  colony.  On  May  31,  1910,  the  Colony  was  merged  in 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  becoming  an  original  province  of  the  Union, 

The  seat  of  provincial  government  in  Natal  is  Pietermaritzburg. 

Administrator. — The  Hon.  G.  T.  Plowman,  C.M.G. 

Area  and  Population. — The  Province  (including  Zululand,  10,424 
square  miles)  has  an  area  of  86,291  sqnare  miles,  with  a  seaboard  of  about 
360  miles.  The  climate  is  sub-tropical  on  the  coast  and  somewhat  colder 
inland.  It  is  well  suited  to  Europeans.  The  Province  is  divided  into 
40  Magisterial  Divisions. 

The  European  population  has  more  than  trebled  since  1879.  The  returns 
of  the  total  population  at  the  last  four  censuses  were  : — 


Census 

All  Races. 

White. 

Coloured. 

Year. 

1 
Total.          Ma1e8.    '  Females. 

Males.      Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1891    .       .         543,918 
1904    .       .      1,108,754 
1911    .       .      1,194,043 
1918    .       .  ,          — 

268,009 
550,631 

564,648 

276,851 
558,128 
629,395 

25,787    1     21,001 
56,758    j     40,351 
52,495     '     45,019 
62,745          59,186 

242,275 
493,873 
512,153 

254,850 
517,772 
583,776 

The  fignres  for  1891  exclude  Mainland ;  those  for  1904  and  1911  in- 
clude the  districts  of  Vryheid,  Utrecht,  Paulpietersburg,  Ngotshe,  and 
Babanango.  The  number  of  males  in  1911  was  564,648,  and  of  females, 
629,395. 

Population  of  the  borough  of  Durban  according  to  the  census  of  May  7 
1911,  69,187,  consisting  of  Europeans,  31,783,  natives  (including  half-castes) 
17,781,  Indians  and  Asiatics,  19,620;  and  of  Pietermaritzburg,  30,555 
consisting  of  14,737  Europeans,  7,789  Indians  and  Asiatics,  8,029  natives 
including  half-castes.  The  white  population  of  Durban  in  1918  was  43,413 
and  of  Pietermaritzburg,  18,525. 

So  far  as  registered,  the  births  in  1918  numbered  38,091  (2,924  European 
35,167  coloured) ;  deaths,  28,998  (1,577  European,  27,421  non-European) 
and  marriages,  2,614  (1,041  European,  1,573  non-European). 

Instmction. — With  the  exception  of  Higher  Education,  which  has  beei 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Union  Government,  Education  comes  under  th 
Provincial  Administration.  There  are,  for  children  of  European  extraction 
171  schools  giving  primary,  7  schools  giving  intermediate,  and  10  givini 
secondary  education,  in  all  188  schools,  which  are  supported  either  entirely 
or  partially  by  Government  funds.  In  addition  there  are  3  special  o 
vocational  schools,  1  training  school  for  teachei-s,  and  143  farm  schools.  Fo 
coloured  children,  there  are  398  state  and  state-aided  schools  (including  4 
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for  Indius),  as  well  aa  6^  tc1i;M>ls  pro^dMi  for  the  ttaud&ipof  eelonred 

teachers.  The  aggregate  nnmber  of  Enropean  pupils  in  regnlat  aMendaneA 
at  th«  GoTemment  and  inspeoted  schools  was  20,711  for  1917  ;  the  average 
laily  atteadance  90 '1  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  the  registers.  The 
aumbej  of  coloursd  children  receiving  ia«» traction  in  1917  amounted  to 
^,812.  A  Slim  ef  50,992?.  was  spent  on  coloured  education  during  1918 
>^Qt  of  public  funds  ;  the  corresponding  figure  in  rp^pect  of  fiuropeaa 
education  was  approximately  384, 000?.  About  1,100  children  attend 
priTate  onaided  schools,  and  it  is  estimated  that  only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  white  children  are  receiving  no  education. 

Finanoe.— For  financial  arrangements  see  pk  216  above.     The  follow- 
ing ftgures  show  the  provincial  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  yeart: — 


1913-14       1914-15 

1 

1»15-1« 

191«-ir 

1917-ld 

BeTenoe  :» 
ProTincuU  ..... 
CnionSuhaldy    .       *,        .       . 

118,486 

as8»ooo 

& 
99,923 
382,500 

105,390 
309,000 

£ 
124,665 
864,32$ 

£ 

172,169 
283,778 

r^Ul  Revenue       .        .        .        . 

451,486 

432,423 

414,390 

478,993 

555,087 

T«W  Ordinary  ExpendicOTO . 

451,0M 

448,175 

4d»,9i0 

4n,08^ 

593,449 

_ . _ _ —  . _ . _ : , ^ -  ^^— ^^^^^.-^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The  a?enige  annual  expenditure  in  the  six  years  ending  1917-18  was : 
for  General  Administration,  27,220^.  ;  Education,  212,730/. ;  Hospitals  ftnd! 
Poor  Relief,  41,070Z.  ;  Roads,  Bridges,  and  Works,  192,068i. 

The  estimated  ordinary  expenditure  for  1918-19  was  666,198Z.  The 
<=*pital  «xpMiditttt»  m  )»18-19  was  167,992^. 

Frodnctian  Sknd  lUtfuStty.—At  the  end  of  March,  1918,  the  nttL  of 
Crown  land  which  remained  nnalknated  and  could  be  taken  up  for 
i^cQltural  or  ptt8t<w«kl  purposes  was  1,178,000  morgan  (1  uaorgea  = 
2*1195  acres  approx.).  On  the  Coast  and  in  Zululand  there  are  vast 
plantations  of  sagar  (output,  1917-18, 108^000  tons«  value  2,700,000/.)  and 
^  while  cereals  of  all  kinds  (especially  maize),  fmits,  vegetables,  th&  Aeaeia 
"^itsima,  the  bark  of  which  is  so  much  used  for  tanning  purposes,  and 
other  erope  grow  proliftcally. 

The  Province  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  particularly  eeal«  the  ontput  of 
^hich  is  being  maintained  at  a  steadily  progressive  rate.  There  was  is  1918 
'>Qe  gold  mine  conducting  operations  on  a  small  scale  (for  statistics,  see 
p-  220).  Among  other  minerals  known  to  exist  in  the  Province  are 
tttestos,  copper  ore,  fireclay,  gold,  graphite,  gypsum,  iron  ore,  lead  and 
nlrer  ore,  limestone  and  msrbley  manganese  ore|  mica,  molybdenum  ore, 
sici^el  ore,  niire,  oil  shale,  and  tin  ore. 

The  various  factoty  ihdustries  «f  N4tal  in  1917-18  (wilttM  of  1919) 
nnbefed  8^4,  with  an  anntal  output  valued  at  nearly  13,754,8602.  They 
N  7J02,$42/,  invested  in  machinery,  lands,  and  buildings,  annually  used 
«at«riaU  worth  7,678,167/.,  and  paid  ovef  2,235,8262.  yeanly  in  wages  to 
^1,964  employeea. 

A  Whaling  Industry  was  oommenced  at  Durban  in  1908.  Down 
^  1917  (Blue  yeArs)  7,274  whalea  were  ea|»tured.  In  1917,  1918 
tnd  1819)  the  whales  oaptured  mmberod  178,  l41t  and  641  respectively. 
Only  two  coiBpftnUs,  With  U  boats,  were  operating  in  1919. 
Ti<^   iotettry     m     new    regulated     by    the     Provincial     Qovernment, 
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as  indisoriminate  slaughter  was   driving  the  whales  away  from  the  South 
African  waters. 

Comnierce. — Since  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  Union  there  are  na 
special  records  made  for  each  of  the  Froyinces  ;  the  British  Board  of  Tcade 
statistics,  however,  continue  to  give  details  of  trade  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  each  Province  separately.  The  following  figures  show  the  value  of 
the  trade  between  Natal  Province  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  fire  years :  — 


' 

iyi3 

(pre-war) 

1917 

1918 

1919 

19201 

Imports  from  Natal 

Exports  of  U.K.  produce 

and  mannfec.  to  Natal 

Exports  of  foreign  and 

colonial  merchandise 

•2,724,265 

5,058,228 

889,252 

J6 

4,681,028 

4,844,712 
178,705 

8,616,428 

5,058,861 

146,108 

7,529,882 

5,277,508 

146,410 

6,838,000 

11,804,000 

598,000 

1  Provisional  figures. 

The  more  important  imports  and  exports  in  1919  were: — Imports  into 
United  Kingdom:  maize,  362,852Z.  ;  maize  meal,  1,326,0102.;  raw  hides, 
747,6992.  ;  sheep's  wool  (24,878,626  lbs.),  2,225,8782. ;  sheep  skins,  woolled, 
290,0462.  ;  dye  and  tanning  stuffs,  &c.,  696,4842. ;  sugar,  414,3582.  Exports 
from  United  Kingdom  (British  produce):  cotton  manufactures,  678,2952.  ; 
woollen  manufactures,  199,1502.  ;  machinery,  586,7742.  ;  iron  and  steel  goods, 
1,109,1742.  ;  apparel,  469,6862.  ;  chemicals  and  preparations,  169,2432. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeferenoe. 

statistical  Abstract  for  theseveral  colonial  and  other  poMessionsof  the  United  Kingdom. 
Annual.    London. 

Bame;tt  {P.  A.)  and  Sweeney  (A.  W.)>  Natal :  the  State  and  the  Citizen.  LoodOB.   1904. 

Bird  (John),  The  Annals  of  Natal,  1495-1845.    Pietermaritzborg,  1888. 

OiiUin^tPortA'f  Natal  Almanac.    Annual.    Durban. 

Ingrafn  (J  F.),  Natalia :  History  of  Natal  and  Zululand.    London,  1897. 

Peace  (Walter),  Our  Colony  of  Natal.  Published  by  permission  of  the  Natal  Ooyeni- 
ment.    London,  1884.— Notes  on  Natal.    London,.1898. 

Bohinson  (Sir  J.),  A  Lifetime  in  South  Africa.  London,  1900. 

Bowell  (T.),  Natal  and  the  Boers.    London,  1900. 

£u«mI2(R.),  Natal,  the  Land  and  its  Story.     6th  ed.    London,  1900. 

Stiuirt  (J.),  A  History  of  the  Zulu  Rebellion,  1906.     London,  1018. 

Tatlow{A.  H.),  Natal  Province:  Descriptive  Ouide  and  Official  Handbook.  Durban 
and  London.    Annual. 

TroUope (Anthony),  South  Africa.    2  vols.    London,  1878. 

Twentieth  Century  Impressions  of  Natal.    Natal,  1906. 


PSOVINGE  OF  THE  TSAKSVAAL. 

Constitutioil  and  Ooyernmeilt. — The  territory  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  The  Transvaal  was  colonised  by  Boers  who  left  Cape  Colony 
in  1836-37.  In  1852  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal  Goyemmenl 
was  recognised  by  Great  Britain,  but;  in  1877»  in  consequence  oi 
financial  difficulties  and  troubles  with  the  natives,  and  in  accordance 
with  representations  and  petitions  from  the  Boers,  the  territory  was  annexed 
by  the  British  Government.  In  1880  the  Boers  took  up  anns  for  the 
restoration  of  their  independence,  and,  in  1881,  a  Convention  wai 
signed  restoring  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  their  self-goremment, 
but    with   conditions,  reservations,  an|i  limitations,  and   sul^ept  to    \\i^ 
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nueninty  of  the  Queen.  This  arrangement  was  modified  by  a  Conyention 
iudeml884,  in  which  the  name  of  the  South  African  Republic  was  given 
to  the  Tnnsyaal  State  ;  but  the  control  over  external  affairs,  other  than 
engagements  with  the  Orange  Free  State,  was  reserved  to  her  Majesty. 
These  ConTentions,  however,  did  not  preserve  harmony  within  the 
Tnnsvttl  territory,  or  with  the  British  Government.  The  discovery  of  gold 
wd  the  conditions  which  followed  this  discovery  occasioned  difficulties  from 
^hich  the  two  Boer  States  sought  release  by  military  action.  The  result 
ofthis  waa  the  military  occupation  of  the  two  countries,  and  their  annexation 
to  the  British  Crown,  the  one  on  September  1,  1900,  under  the  name  of 
m  TnosTsal,  and  the  other  (May  2d)  as  the  Orange  River  Colony. 
HoKtQitieB  continued  till  May  31,  1902,  when  an  agreement  as  to  terms  of 
wmnderwag  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  burgher  forces  in  the  field. 
[SeeSTATKMAn'a  Year-Book  for  1906,  under  T?ie  Transvaal.] 

The  idministration  was  thereafter  carried  on  under  a  Governor  and 
Iwitentnt-Govemor,  assisted  by  an  Executive  and  a  Legislative  Council. 
Ofi  December  6, 1906,  Letters  Patent  were  issued  providing  for  a  Constitution 
of  nspQoiible  Government  in  the  Colony.  The  Colony  was  merged  in  the 
Uuimof  South  Africa  on  May  31,  1910,  as  an  original  Province  of  the  Union. 

The  sett  of  pEovincial  government  for  the  Transvaal  is  at  Pretoria.  The 
pofltioa  of  the  various  parties  in  the  Provincial  Council  after  the  election  in 
mst,  1920,  was  :  South  African  Party,  10  ;  Nationalists,  21  ;  Labour,  11  ; 
UMonirts,  6 ;  Independent   1  ;  total,  49. 

Administrator,— The  Hon.  A.  G.  iJoJerteoji  (salary,  2,5001,) 

AlWl  and  Population.— The  area  of  the  Province  is  110,450  square 
mileg,  dirided  into  24  districts.  The  following  table  shows  the  population 
•^  each  of  the  last  four  censuses  : — 


CissriTFiR 

At.t.  Races 

White 

COLOURKD 

Total          Hales 

1 

Females 

567,882 
714,667 

Males 

FemaleB 

Males 

Females 

m  , 
m      ; 

1811 
IMS 

1,369,951 
1,686,212 

702,569 
»71,656 

66,498 
178,244 
236,918 
260,840 

52,630 
119,083 
188,649 
238,507 

524,825 
734,642 

448,349 
531,008 

TheUrgest  towns  had  in  1918  a  white  population  as  follows  :  Johannes- 
N.  137,166;  Pretoria,   41,690;   Benoni,  17,683;   Krugersdorp,  13,663; 
Bobhurg,  11,950  ;  Potchefstroom,  9,804  ;  and  Roodepoort,  7,451. 

ntal  StatistLos  are  shown  as  follows  : — 


mi 
mi 
m 
im 

1917 
1918 


Births 


19,790 
18,992 
18,818 
19,891 
19,685 
19,898 


Deaths 


14,790 
12.094 
18,636 
14,099 
18,227 
22,6871 


Marriages 


6,504 
6,117 
6,419 
6,844 
7,300 
6,867 


Excess  of  births 
o^er  deaths. 


5,000 
6,898 
5,277 
5,792 
6,858 
2,7891 


1  Influenza  Spidemie,  giving  excess  of  deajihs. 
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. — Statistics  for  the  Trftnsyaal : — 


Chnrolies,  Iks. 


Datck  Ohttrehes 
AngUoan     .    . 

Preebyteriim  . 
Methodist   .    . 
Romtui  Ostholi« 
Lathflnn     .    . 


Whites 
1918 

266,521 
91,087 
25,194 
84,597 
22,158 
4,464 


Others 
1911 


24,634 
51,865 

6,670 
92,969 

6,439 
101,271 


CbnroleA,  Ae, 


Other  Christian     .    .    . 

Jews 

Hindus  aad  other  non- 

Christians 

Other    Keligions      and 

Seots     ...... 


Whites  I  Others 
1918  1911 


18,560 
81,598 

27 

5,14« 

l«  I  It<    »    I  I  Ml  I  I  I 


24,258 

18.672 
948,816 


IHStructioiL^^The  sjstem  of  education  was  embodied  in  the  EdtbCatioB 
Act  which  was  passed  during  the  first  session  of  the  first  ParKament  elected 
under  responsible  government,  and  which  provides  that  all  education  except 
that  of  a  university  type  shall  bo  under  the  provincial  authority.  The  Province 
has  been  divided  fot  the  purposes  of  local  control  and  xaaaag*meiit  into 
twenty -nine  school  districts,  for  each  of  which  there  is  a  school  board 
consisting  partly  of  elected  and  partly  of  nominated  mfrmbers.  The  board 
is  an  advisory  local  body  with  general  powers  of  supervision  over  all  pablio 
schools  in  its  district  except  high  schools  and  special  schools  or  cLHsses 
specified  in  the  third  schedule  of  the  HduccUion  Act,  1907.  Instruction  in 
Government  Schools,  both  primary  and  secondary,  is  free. 

The  following  statistics  of  education  eat  for  the  yearending  Dec.  31, 1918: — 
973  primary  schools  had  88,207  pupils  ;  24  secondary  schools,  with  a 
enrolment  of  3,886  pupils  ;  346  State  and  State-aided  schools  for  coloured, 
native  and  Indian  chifdrfen,  with  26,256  pupils.  There  are  seven  training 
institutions  for  European  teachers,  with  605  students ;  and  three  for 
coloured'  teachers,  with  290  '  students.  An  amount  of  1,28S>108Z.  was 
expended  during  the  year  for  educational  purposes. 

In  respect  of  the  question  of  language,  the  medium  of  instruction  up  to 
and  including  the  fourth  standard  is  the  home  language  (English  or  Dutch) 
of  the  pupilj  but  parents  may  request  that  the  second  language  be  gradually 
introduced  as  a  second  medium.  Above  the  fourth  standard  provision  is 
made  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  through  the  medium  of  English  and 
Dutch,  and  the  parent  of  each  pupil  may  choose  one  of  the  two  languages  as 
the  sole  medium  of  instruction,  or  both  of  the  languages  as  the  media  o| 
instruction.  If  the  parent  of  any  pupil  fails  to  exercise  his  right  of  choice, 
that  pupil  is  instructed  through  the  medium  of  the  language  which  is  the 
better  known  and  understood  by  him,  the  other  language  being  ako  used  as 
far  as  possible  as  a  medium  of  instruction.  Bible  History  is  taught  in  erer^ 
school,  but  no  doctrine  or  dogma  peculiar  to  any  religious  denominatiofi  oi 
sect  may  be  taught. 

Finauoei — For  financial  arrangements  see  p«  216  above< 
The  following  figures  show  the  provincial  revenue  and  expenditure  foi 
five  years  : — 


f 
1913-14.       1914-15. 

1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18 

Ilevenue : — 
Provincial 
Union  Subsidy    . 

602,218 
629,100 

£ 
627,829 
657,804 

£ 

564,994 
565,481 

£ 
729,257 
710,999 

£ 
875,894 
781,811 

Total  Revenue 

1,281,818 
1,254,37!? 

1,185,188 

1,120,476 

1,440,266 
1,425,584 

1,657,705 

Total  Ordinary  Expend- 
iture      .... 

1,207,056 

1,257,255 

l,6SS,2Bt 
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1918-19:  total  reycime,  lySi7,€69L;  «xp6nditar6|  2,0d6,S9i;. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Provincial  reventie  is  derived  from 
Natives'  Pass  Fets, 

The  capital  expenditure  in  1918-19  was  estimated  at  800,0002. 

Production  and  Industry. — The  Prorinee  of  the  Transvaal  is  in  the 
main  a  stock-raising  conn  try,  though  there  aid  considerable  areas  well 
adapted  for  agricnlttxre,  including  the  growing  of  tropical  crops.  The 
extort  of  land  under  cultivation  is  given  as  over  2,000, 000  acres;  fallow 
land  as  about  470,000  acres;  and  grazing  land  as  29,900,000  acres.  Tht 
maize  and  tobacco  crops  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important. 

The  live  stock  numbered,  in  1919,  3,244,840  sheep,  447,700  goats 
unclnding  90,700  of  the  valuable  Angora  breed). 

For  mineral  production,  see  abave,  p.  220.  The  Transvaal  Province 
his  iron  and  brass  foundries  and  engineering  works,  grain-mills,  breweries, 
brick,  tile,  and  pottery  works,  tobacco,  soap,  and  candle  factories,  coach  and 
wavon  works.  &c. 

Commerce. — Since  the  coming  into  efifect  of  the  Union  there  are  no 
special  records  of  trade  for  each  of  the  Provinces.  The  British  Board  of  Trade 
statistics,  howerer,  continue  to  give  detaUs  of  trade  between  the  United 
fijBgdora  and  eaoh  Province.  Ine  following  figures  show  the  value  of  the 
trade  between  the  Transvaal  Province  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  five 
years: — 


Imports  from  Transvaal 
Exports  of  U.K.  produce 

ud  aumufBCtnres  to 

Tnnsraal    . 
Sxports  of  foreign  and 

Colonial  merchandiiie 


1913 
(pre-war) 


196,448 

5,751^6 
482,636 


1917 


1918 


j6  £ 

423,067    I       868.793 

I 
I 

6,047,412    !    6,924,576 


169,888 


167,816 


1919 


£ 
208,032 

4,861,092 
162,289 


19201 


£ 
214,000 


12,261,000 
549,000 


1  Provisional  figures. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference. 

Fapen,  GotrespoiuleQee,  fto.,  relating  to  the  Transvaal  from  1852  to  190S<    London. 

History  of  tbe  War  in  South  Africa,  1899-1902.  Compiled  by  direotion  of  H.M. 
^vrenmeat,    2  rols.    London,  1907. 

The  War  in  Sonth  Africa.  Prepared  in  the  Historical  Section  of  the  Great  General 
3Uir,  Bariin.    Tnna.  by  Col.  H.  Dn  Cane.    London,  1005. 

^fwrv(L.  S.)>  (Bditor),  "The  Times"  History  of  the  War  in  South  Africa.  1899-1902. 
*  V(j1i.    London,  1909. 

BoUm  (P.  M.),  From  Boer  to  Boer  and  Englishman.  [English  Translation  from  the 
^>rteh.]   London,  1000. 


the  South  African 


ftepablies.    London,  1899. 
rn1fmk§mm  (A.  B.),  The  Afriea&dtr  Land.    Lendoft,  1906. 
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Cruwieke  (LA  Soath  Africa  and  the  Transyaal  War.  7  vols.  London,  190<M)3.-< 
South  Africa  and  its  Future.    London.  1903. 

Cunlife  (F.  H.  E.),  History  of  the  Boer  War.    2  vols.    London,  1904. 

Deh^nin  (H,),  Expansion  des  Boers  an  XIX*  Si^cle.    Paris,  1905. 

Doyle  (A.  Gonan),  History  of  the  Oreat  Boer  War.    New  ed.    London,  1902. 

FitaPatriek  (J.  P.),  The  Transvaal  from  Within.    London,  1899. 

Qoldmann  (C.  8.),  South  African  Mines.    3  vols.    London,  1895-96. 

Keane  (A.  H.),  Aflrica,  Vol.  II. :   South  Africa.     2nd  ed.     London,  1906. 

Keltie  (J.  Scott),  The  Partition  of  Africa.    2nd  ed.    London,  1895. 

jrru^«r  (P.),  Memoirs  of  Paul  Erliger.    Told  by  Himself.    2  vols.    London,  1902. 

Leyd»  (W.  J.),  The  First  Annexation  of  the  Transyaal.  London,  1906.  —  The  Tnnsyaa 
Surrounded.    London,  1919. 

Mackenzie  (Vf.  D.),  South  Africa :  Its  History,  Heroes,  and  Wars.    London,  1900. 

Mahan  (A.  T.),  The  Story  of  the  War  in  South  Aftrica.    London,  1900 

Markkam  (Violet  R.),  South  Africa  Past  and  Present.  London,  1900. —The  New  Era  ii 
South  Africa.    London,  1904. 

Native  Races  of  South  Africa.    Edited  by  Native  Races  Committee.    London,  1901. 

Nevinion  (H.  W.),  Ladysmith :  The  Diary  of  a  Siege.    London,  1900. 

Norri$-Newman  (C.  L.),  With  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  Stftte  ii 
1880-81.    London,  1882. 

PhilUps  (L.),  Transvaal  Problems.    London,  1906. 

PrcMgh  (L.  V.)  (Editor),  The  Transvaal  and  its  Mines.  London  and  Johannesburg 
1907. 

Reeliu  (E.),  I/AfHque  Australe.    Paris,  1901. 

Theal  (George  McCall),  History  of  the  Boers  in  South  Africa.  London,  1887. — Histori 
of  South  Africa.    5  vols.    London.  1887-93. — South  Africa.    4th  ed.    London,  1899. 

Truseott  (S.  J.),  The  Witswatersrand  Ooldfields.  Banket  and  Mining  Practice.  2nd  ed 
London,  1902. 

Viljoen  (B.),  My  Reminiscences  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War.    London,  1902. 

Voigt  (J.  C),  Fifty  Years  of  the  History  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  (1795-1846] 
2  vols.    London,  1899. 

Willoughby  (W.  C),  Native  Life  on  the  Transvaal  Border.    London,  1900. 

Wilmot  (Hon.  A.),  History  of  South  Africa.    Ivondon,  1901. 

WortfoU  (B.),  Lord  Milner's  Work  in  South  Africa.    London,  1906. 

Wright  (H.  S.),  Thirty  Yearn  in  South  Africa.    London,  19f'0. 

ltounghuiband{^.\  South  Africa  of  To-day.    London,  1899. 


PEOYINCE  OF  THE  ORAHOE  FREE  STATE. 

The  Orange  River  was  first  crossed  by  Europeans  about  the  middle  o 
the  18th  century.  Between  1810  and  1820,  several  Europeans  settled  in  thi 
southern  parts  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  The  Great  Trek  greatly  augmentec 
the  number  of  settlers  during  and  after  1836.  At  first  no  settled  govern 
ment  was  established.  In  1848,  Sir  Harry  Smith  proclaimed  the  whol 
territory  between  the  Orange  and  Yaal  Rivers  as  a  British  Possession  an< 
established  what  was  called  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty.  A  Britisl 
Resident  was  appointed  at  Bloemfontein,  with  Assistant  Commissioners  a 
Winburg  and  Caledon  River.  Great  dissatisfaction  was  caused  by  this  step 
as  well  as  by  the  native  policy  of  the  British  Government.  In  1864  th 
Convention  of  Bloemfontem,  by  which  British  Sovereignty  was  withdraw] 
and  the  independence  of  the  country  was  recognised,  was  signed  by  Si 
George  Russell  Clerk. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence  the  Orange  Free  State  was  mud 
harassed  by  incessant  raids  by,  and  fighting  with,  the  Basutos.  Thes 
were  at  length  conquered.  The  British  Government  then  stepped  in  an< 
arranged  matters  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  conquering  party.  B' 
the  treaty  of  Aliwal  North,  only  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  nasutos  nva 
incorporated  in  the  Orange  Free  State.  This  part  is  still  known  as  tb 
Conquered  Territory. 

A  great  deal  of  unpleasantness  was  caused  by  the  dispute  orer    th 
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Kiraberlej  Diamond  Fields,  which  belonged  to  the  Orange  Free  State,  but 
were  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony  by  the  British  Goyernment. 

On  accoont  of  the  Treaty  between  the  Orange  Free  State  and  South 
African  Bepnblic,  the  former  State  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  South 
African  War  (1899-1902),  and  was  annexed  to  the  British  Dominions  by 
proclanmtiou  of  Lord  Roberts,  on  May  28,  1900,  as  the  Orange  Kiver  Colony. 
After  peace  was  declared  Crown  Colony  Government  was  established  and 
coQtmned  tmtil  1907,  when  responsible  goyernment  was  introduced.  On 
%  31, 1910,  the  Orange  River  Colony  was  merged  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  as  the  Province  of  the  Orange  Free  State. 

The  seat  of  provincial  government  is  at  Bloemfontein. 

Adminidrator.— The  Hon.  Sir  C.  H.  JVessels,  Kt  (salary,  2,000/.) 

There  are  municipalities  at  Bloemfontein  and  other  centres,  50  in  all ; 
loeal  anthorities  have,  so  far  as  possible,  the  usual  local  administrative  powers. 

Area  and  Popnlatioil. — The  area  of  the  Province  is  60,389  square 
^ii]  it ia  divided  into  24  districts.  The  population  at  the  last  4  censuses 
uid  the  European  population  at  the  census  taken  in  1918  were  as  follows  : — 


CeosTu' 

All  Races. 

White. 

Coloured. 

itu.  , 

ToUl. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

S!  .     207,503 

70,160 
108,362 
210,096 
277,618 

63,303 

P9,141 

177,220 

260,656 

31,906 
40,571 
81,571 
94,4b8 
93,069 

29,116 
37,146 
61,108 
80,701 
87,709 

38,244 

67,791 

128,524 

113,030 

34,252 

61,996 

116,112 

169,955 

^e  capital,  Bloemfontein,  had,  in  1911,  14,720  white  inhabitants  (8,995 
^fi  and  5,725  females),  and  12,205  natives  and  other  coloured  persons 
(W  males  and   5,998  females);  total,   26,925.      The    1918    European 
popnlition  was  15,631. 
Vital  statistics  are  shown  as  follows  : — 


1913 
1914 
Ula 

m 

1917 
1918 


Births  1 

Deaths  i 

Marriages 

Surplus  of 
births  over 
deaths! 

European 

Coloured 

6,386 
4,671 
4,882 
1        5,060 
4,959 
4,906 

1,611 
1,321 
1,618 
1,428 
1,483 
8,155 

1,476 
1,232 
.  1,294 
1,662 
1,662 
1,492 

1,148 
1,051 
1,107 
1,264 
1,228 
1,809 

3,875 
3,250 
3,264 
8,662 
3,626 
1,761 

1  Bnropean. 

^ligion. — The  principal  body,  according  to  the  census  of  1911, 
n the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  with  175,811  adherents  ;  of  Wesleyans  there 
»««  88,857 ;  Anglican  Communion,  42,401 ;  Presbyterians,  7,649 ;  Con- 
l^gationaliBU,  8,368 ;  Lutherans,  8,727  ;  Roman  GathoUcs,  5,696 ;  Jews, 
^^06;norel^on  (so  stated),  173,336,  of  whom  178,192  were  natives  and 
'  persons. 
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I 


I  i 


1 


'.1 


I  ■  I 


Ill8tnicti<m.-*'Higher  educatioa  is  KLder  the  control  cf  the  Minister 

of  Education  for  the  TTnion,  while  primaiy  and  secondary  edncation 
is  controlled  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Province.  TTnder  the  School 
Act  of  1908  the  Province  is  divided  into  65  school  districts,  for  each 
of  which  there  is  a  hoard  consisting  partly  of  elected  and  partly  of  nominated 
members.  Each  board  is  an  advisory  body,  with  certain  powers  of  super- 
vision ;  it  is  also  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  to 
compulsory  school  attendance.  The  boards  have  certain  advisory  functions 
with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  teachers.  Public  schools,  with  certain 
special  exceptions,  are  under  the  supervision  of  committees,  the  members  of 
which  are  elected.  The  functions  of  these  committees  also  are  advisory,  but 
they  may  nominate  teachers  for  appointment  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Director.  Grants  are  given  conditionally  to  private  schools.  In  1917 
there  were  781  public  and  137  i.lded  private  schools  m  the  Province, 
with  a  total  enrolment  of  over  36,9SS  pupils.  F«ea  ai:e  charged 
at  all  schools,  exemption  being  granted  under  certain  prescribed  regulations, 
and  attendance  is  compulsory  up  to  Standard  VI.  Except  where  the  parents 
object  both  English  and  Dutch  are  taught  to  all  children,  and  where  possible 
are  used  as  equal  media  of  instruction. 

The  Normal  College  trains  from  80  to  90  teachers  annually.  The 
Polyteehnic  College,  established  in  1912,  trains  teachers  in  art,  dressmak- 
ing, ko.  The  Home  Industries  Board  directs  the  spinning  and  weaving 
schools  throughout  the  country.  The  Government  Industrial  School  for 
boys  was  opened  at  Bloemfontein  in  1907.  Secondary  schools  have  been 
esteblished  in  all  the  leading  towns  of  the  Province  with  more  advanced 
departments  preparing  pupiU  up  to  University  Matriculation  standard. 

Finance* — For  financial  arrangements  see  p.  216  above.     The  following 
figures  show  the  provincial  revenue  and  exjtenditure  for  five  years  : — 


«   * 

1 

1913-14 

1914-15 

114,145 
357,278 

471,423 

486,643 

1 

i    1915-16 

1910-17 

1 

,    1917-18 

Revenue  :— 
Union  Subsidy     . 

•               • 

£ 

162,638 
841,000 

130,398 
326,146 

203,456 
345,029 

,     24S^0 
398,406 

Total  Bevenue 

1 

•               • 

503,638 
476,557 

456,544 

548,485 
619,973 

647,056 

Total  Ordinary  Expenditure  .  , 

466,399 

1     611,060 

The  capital  expenditure  in  1917-18  was  64,190Z. 

Production  and  Industry. — The  Province  consists  of  undulating 
plains,  affording  excellent  grazing  and  wide  tracts  for  agrioultuiul  purposes. 
The  rainfall  is  moderate.  The  country  is  still  mainly  devoted  to  stock- farming, 
although  a  rapidly  increasing  quantity  of  grain  is  being  raised,  especially  in 
the  Eastern  Districts. 

For  liining  Statistics  su  p.  220. 

Oonmerce. — Since  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  Union  there  eire  no 
special  records  of  trade  for  each  of  the  Provinces.  The  Britl^  Board  of  Trad.c 
statistics,  however,  continue  to  give  details  of  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  each  Province  separately.     The  following  figures  show  the 
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^ree  State  Province  and  the  United 


Import.  ^^^  . 

r  JS?  to    OTt^^  tjroAnce  .       •  1  56V,371 


Foi«tgA 


1917 


£ 

S82,r03 
8,815 


1018 


2,120 

468.319 
10,S3T 


1919 


308,068 
7,284 


19201 


910»000 
42,000 


^  Provisional  figures. 

-     ^ortant  exports  (British  produce)  from  the  United  Kingdom 
Xhe  more  ^^^tons,  58,040/. ;  woollens,  48,332Z. ;  iron  and  steel  manu- 
in  1919  ^^^ogiz.  ;  apparel,  67,509?.;  leather  boots  and  shoes,  8,549?. 
Cactiires,  ^^^^^  '-^eiffhts,  and  measures  are  English,     The  land  measure,  the 

Statistical  and  other  Bookft  of  Reference. 

^..Mse.  Keports,  Despatfthes,  ProclBinaticMit,  Aeo.  ,  relating  to  tbe  Orantre  Free 
^^^"^^^F^^T^^BArer  Colony.    London,  1899-1901. 

Ja^)  Africa.    Vol.  II.    London,  1908. 

f^^evmon(C.  L.),WiththeBoer8  In  theTransvaal  and  Orange  Free  State.  London 

^^^-   t^^^a^^lAoi^^^^    By  the InteUigen«e  Officer.    London,  1992. 
^^SZmTc^  ^-h  Big^t  Montha in  an  Ox-Wftgon .   London ,  1 880. 


^VrtSfl^efAnthony),  South  Africa.    2  vols,    London,  1878. 
0?k!w Krnest dc),  Qnatre ans  au  pays  des  Boers.    Paris,  1882. 
wnSttC^ R-  <*•>»  liiTC^ Years' War<1899-19«2).    London,  1902. 

■  .■■.....  1.        i      n  ■■■      ■ 

FBOTXCTO&ATE  OF  SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA. 

This  Protectorate  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Portuguese  West  Africa, 
Angola,  and  Rhodesia  ;  on  the  east  by  Rhodesia  and  the  Kalahari  Desert  (Cape 
ProviBce)  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Cape  Proyince ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Atlaatac  Ooean.  The  oountiy  was  captured  from  the  Germans  in  July,  1915, 
by  Sooth  Aifican  Ibrees,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  now  administers  the 
Vemtmy  under  a  mandate  from  the  League  of  Nations,  dated  December  17, 
1990.  Under  this  mandate  the  laws  of  the  Union,  subject  to  local  modifica- 
tions as  necessary,  may  bo  applied  to  the  Pioteetorate.  The  military  train- 
ing of  the  natives,  except  for  local  police  or  defence  purposes,  is  prohibited, 
and  no  naval  or  military  base  or  any  fortifications  may  be  established. 

Th*>  whole  sonthsEB  part  and  osach  of  the  east  is  barren  and  desert.  There 
have  been  extensive  boring  operations  for  water,  in  many  cases  successful. 
Area  322,400  square  miles.  European  population,  1918,  14,830  (1,799  British 
and  12,292  German)  ;  but  although  6,860  Germans  were  deported  during 
1919,  the  Eaix>pean  population  in  1919  is  estimated  at  16,000  to  17,000. 
The  new-comers  are  mostly  South  Africans  in  search  of  farms.  Twenty-two 
British  schools  have  been  established  with  92&  pupils.  The  native  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  90,000,  exclusive  of  Ovamboland  in  the  north,  where 
there  are  probably  100,000  Ovambos. 

The  principal  native  races  in  the  Protectorate  are  the  Hereros,  Ovambos, 
Bastnrdi,  fiergdamarsa^  Hottentots  and  Bushmen.  The  Hereros  are  a 
pastoral  people,  who  formerly  owned  vast  herds  of  cattle  ;  but  as  a  result  of 
the  native  wars  their  numbers  were  reduced  by  about  75  per  cent.,  and  their 
cattle  either  destroyed  or  seized.  Since  the  British  occupation  they  have 
acqoiied  a  number  of  stock,  and  their  numbers  have  increased  oen- 
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siderably.  They  now  supply  a  large  portion  of  the  agricnltural  labour.  The 
Ovambos,  like  the  Bushmen,  are  one  of  the  native  races  who  are  not 
increasing  in  numbers. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Cunene  River,  which  formerly  ran  through 
Ovamboland  into  the  Etoscha  Pan,  passes  along  its  uorthern  border  into  the 
Atlantic,  and  this  change  of  course  has  made  Ovamboland  far  less  fertile. 
Ovambo  labour  is  used  U)t  the  mines  and  railways. 

The  Bastards  are  descendants  of  a  cross  between  European  farmers  and 
Hottentots,  who  originally  came  from  the  Cape  Colony  half  a  century  ago. 
They  were  never  conquered  by  the  Germans,  and  still  manage  many  of  theix 
own  affairs.  They  live  in  the  Rehoboth  District,  which  lies  to  the  south  of 
Windhuk,  and  number  about  9,000. 

The  seat  of  the  present  Administration  is  Windhuk,  which  is  pleasantly 
situated  at  an  altitude  of  5,600  feet,  in  the  centre  of  the  Protectorate.  Its 
total  population  is  nearly  10,000. 

Up  till  1920  the  German  Law  has  been  iu  force.  New  legislation  has 
been  effected  by  Proclamations  under  Martial  Law.  In  January,  1920, 
Roman  Dutch  was  made  the  Common  Law  of  the  country,  and  a  number  ol 
Union  Acts  have  since  been  applied  by  Proclamations.  Civil  Courts  have 
been  established  and  all  troops  withdrawn,  and  although  Martial  Law  has 
not  yet  been  repealed,  the  Government  has  been  conducted  on  a  purely  civil 
basis  for  some  time  past.  A  Parliamentary  Commission  from  the  Union  has 
recently  visited  the  country,  with  a  view  to  formulating  a  scheme  for  its 
future  administration.  A  start  has  been  made  with  local  government  by  the 
creation  of  Hospital  Boards  and  Municipalities,  and  it  appears  that  the 
Germans  are  anxious  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  reconstruction. 

Mr.  Gysbert  Hofmeyr,  C.M.G.,  who  has  been  Clerk  of  the  Union  House 
of  Assembly  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  succeeded  Sir  Howard  Georges, 
K.O.M.G.,  M.V.O.,  as  Administrator. 

Finance. — For    the   financial  year  1919-20  the  revenue  amounted  tc 

654,3702.,  and  the  expenditure  to  718,1002.  (1918-19  :  revenue,  377,0492.  ; 
expenditure,  744,4072.).  The  estimates  for  the  year  1920-1  are:  revenne^ 
1,026,0002.  ;  expenditure,  849,6742.  The  principal  source  of  revenue  is  th« 
tax  on  diamonds,  which  is  estimated  to  yield  800,0002.  The  tax  is  based  oi 
66  per  cent,  of  the  sale  proceeds  less  70  per  cent,  of  the  working  costs.  The 
working  life  of  the  alluvial  fields  is  probably  less  than  ten  years. 

Customs. — Customs  revenue  is  estimiited  to  yield  75,0002. 

Trade. — The  total  imports  and  exports  for  the  last  five  recorded  yean 
are : — 


Tear 

Imports 

Exports 

Tear 

Imports 

Export* 

1011 
1912 
lOlS 

2,265,097 
1,624,944 
2,171.2W 

£ 

1,734,558 
1,952,667 
8,446,220 

1918 
1919 

£ 
1,031,584 
1,185,116 

1,679,634 

Mineral  Production. — Five  of  the  German  Diamond  Mining  Companiei 
in  the  Lnderitzbncht  area  have  been  acquired  by  the  Consolidated  Diamond 
Mines  of  S.  W.  A. ,  Ltd. ,  which  is  registered  in  South  Africa.  The  stonea,  whicl 
are  small,  but  of  a  good  quality,  are  found  in  the  sand  along  the  coast,  but 
m  no  case  at  a  greater  distance  than  15  miles  from  the  sea.      During  1911 
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^^'J^"^  ^^*  '^^^^  ^OT^  ^^'led  at  2,081,863?.  Thp  total  output  since 
7'°^^^}\^^XWil.  TVift  ^^*  discovered,  has  been  6,669,246  carate, 
^wbej^ianinj^  of  the  Vftw  V>?^PP*^  mines  at  Tsumeb  were  handicapped  at 
^^^675tona.  Mluviul?  *j^ipP>g  difficulties.  Their  output  in  1919 
mtrKts,  and  Taluable  deiKnr^  ^^  being  worked  in  the  Karibib  and  Omaroro 
^  W  allowecf  a'tnntk  ?f  ^^  of  coloured  marble  at  Kaiibib.  Prospecting 
'i^ctedinmaBy  parts  of  tJ'^^^  ^»  ^^2^'  ^""^  ^^  ^""^  energetically  con- 
PoorgejiBjia^^  80  fax  bee    i  ^°^°*^y'      ^^'"^  ^^  greatly  required,  but  only 

conotn     n^V        ^'     '^^^  Protectorate  is    essentially    a  stock-raising 

«ttUwuntnr^      Jrfh^*^^°^»  Windhuk  and  the  country  to  the  north  is  a 

*tU  in  n     1     ^  southern  portion  is  a  sheep  country.      Stock  thrire 

\«ftnA*J?i  ^  every  pa>t,  and  retain  their  condition  in  times  of  drought  in 

^^mAxm  way.    l^o  i^rtificial  feeding  is  required.     17,266  cattle  and  87,000 

,,^^w  exported  in  1919.      In  1914   there  were  240,000  cattle  and 

iJr'ftnS  T*^^  ^^^^^  '  *^®  estimated  number  in  1920  was  400,000  cattle  and 

^w,000  sheep  and  goats.      No  agriculture  is  possible  without  irrigation, 

acept  in  the  north-west,  and  there  unseasonable  or  poor  rains  frequently 

resalt  m  very  poor  croi*. 

The  German  Administration  tried  to  encourage  the  tobacco  industry,  but 
vitli  Terr  little  success ;  and  although  cotton  and  wheat  do  fairly  well,  the 
pnacipal  crop  is  maize. 

Approzinmtely  37,000,000  acres  have  been  taken  up,  out  of  a  total  of 
307,000,000. 

A  Land  Board  has  been  established,  and  farms  are  being  given  out  on  5- 
year  leases,  with  the  option  of  purchase  on  an  instalment  principle. 
Penoittl  oocnpation  is  an  essential.  As  boring  is  necessary  on  nearly  all 
{  TutDt  6o?emment  ground  before  it  can  be  allotted,  the  Board  can  only  go 
slowly.  Fifty-eight  drills  have  been  purchased  by  the  Administration  for 
this  purpose.  The  usual  size  of  farms  is  3,000  hectares  in  the  north  and 
10,000  to  20,000  in  the  south.  A  hectare  is  roughly  2*47  acres.  Large 
amnben  of  applications  for  farms  have  been  received. 

EarbOTirs. — '^^  harbours  in  the  Protectorate  are  Luderitzbucht  and 
Valm  Bay.  The  German  Administration  utilised  Swakopmund,  which  lies 
Similes  to  the  north  of  Walvis  Bay,  but  it  has  now  been  abandoned  as  a 
lortinfeTour  of  Walvis  Bay.  It  is,  however,  gaining  favour  as  a  seaside 
rcwrt.  Belter  facilities  for  handling  cargo  are  required  at  both  Luderitz- 
baclit  tad  Walvis  Bay. 

ComninniCfftioIlS. — ^The  Wireless  Station  (Telefuncken  System)  at 
Windlmk,  which  in  1914  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  world,  is  not 
boDfrased,  nor  is  the  German  Cable  Station  at  Swakopmund.  Cables  are 
sot  to  Cape  Town  for  despatch. 

^e  total  length  of  Government  railway  lines  is  967  miles  of  8ft.  6in. 
page,  tnd  98  miles  of  2ft.  gauge  ;  and  of  private  lines  98  miles.  There  are 
w  node  Toads  outside  of  the  villages.  The  distance  from  Cape  Town  to 
Visdlrak  is  1,383  miles,  and  the  journey  occupies  three  days  and  four 
sighti.   There  are  two  mail  trains  a  week. 

Books  of  Beference. 

A]imPeq«eBa.CopyofDespatcli  from  the  Barlof  Derby  to  H.M.'s  High  Gommission 
•I  B.  ifria  reUtire  to  the  Bstablishmen  t  of  a  Oerman  Protectorate  at  Angra  Peqaefl  a  and 
iioif  tk  Gout   London,  1884. 

Beport  <m  the  Natives  of  Sovth-West  Africa,  and  their  treatment  by  Germany. 
(Cin4«),  London,  1918. 
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CaUf$ti  (A.  FA  SoQth-West  Afirica  during  tb«  Gorman  Oeeopatioii.    London,  1916. 

JDinter(K),  Deatsch-SadwefitafriHa.    Leipzig,  1900. 

Svdeigniy^,\  South- Weot  Atriea.    London,  1915. 

G^ood»  (J.  L,  Wilson),  Report  on  the  Conditions  and  Prospects  of  Trade  in  the 
ProteQtomte  of  Sonth^West  AfiriGa.    [Cmd.  842].    London,  1920. 

IrU  (I,),  Die  Herrero,    QUtersloh,  1906. 

OpitM(yfX  In  Sfidwestafrika.    Leipzig,  1909. 

SehuUe  (Jj.),  Btidwestafrika.    Berlin,  1910. 

Bclwoahe  (K.X  Im  Deutsehen  Diamantenlande.  (A  History  of  German  South- West  Africa 
ftrom  18S4  to  1900.)    Berlin,  1909. 

TofifMMA  (T.),  The  South. West  African  Protectorate.  Qeographieal  Journal  for  April, 
1917. 

Woaner  (P.  H.),  The  Geology  and  Mineral  Industry  of  South- West  AfHca.  Cape 
Town,  1916. 


WEST  AFBICA. 

These  Possessions  are  the  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Nigeria ;  the 
Gambia  Colony  and  Protectorate ;  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  with  Ashanti 
and  Korthem  Territories  ;  and  the  Sierra  Leone  Colony  and  Protectorate. 

Parts  of  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons  are  also  included. 

BIGBBIA. 

History  and  Coiistitatioil. — This  territory  comprises  a  number  of 
areas  formerly  under  separate  adminiatrations.  Lagos,  bought  in  August, 
1861,  from  a  native  king,  was  placed  under  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone  in 
186$.  In  1874  it  was  detached,  together  with  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  and 
formed  part  of  the  latter  until  January,  1886,  when  a  separate  "  Colony  and 
Protectorate  of  Lagos  "  was  constituted.  Meanwhile  the  National  African 
Company  had  established  British  interests  in  the  Niger  valley,  and  in  July, 
1886,  the  company  obtained  a  charter  under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Kiger 
Company.  This  Company  surrendered  its  charter  to  the  Crown  in  1899,  and 
oil  January  1,  1900,  its  territories  were  formed  into  the  two  Protectorates  of 
Northern  and  Southern  Nigeria.  The  latter  absorbed  the  ''Niger  Coast 
Protectorate,''  which  was  formed  in  May,  1893,  from  the  *'  Protectorate  of 
the  Oil  Rivers,"  which  had  been  constituted  in  June,  1885.  In  February, 
1906,  Lagos  and  Southern  Nigeria  were  united  into  the  "Colony  and 
Protectorate  of  Southern  Nigena,"  and  on  January  1,  1914,  the  latter 
was  amalgamated  with  the  Protectorate  of  Northern  Nigeria  to  form  the 
'  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Nigeria,'  under  a  Governor.  Lagos  is  the  seat  of 
the  Central  Government. 

The  Colony  of  Nigeria  had  its  boundaries  defined  afresh,  and  the  Protec- 
torate was  divided  into  two  groups  of  provinces,  the  '  Northern  Prorinces ' 
and  the  '  Southern  Provinces,  each  under  a  Lieutenant-Governor  appointed  by 
the  King,  and  subject  to  the  control  and  authority  of  the  Governor. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Colony  was  made,  from  January  1, 
1914,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Protectorate  also.  There  is  au  ad- 
visory and  deliberative  body  known  as  the  Nigerian  Council,  consisting  of  the 
Governor,  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  other  official  members  ; 
a  member,  resident  in  Nigeria,  of  the  Lagos  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a 
member  of  the  Calabar  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Mines,  nominated  by  those  bodies ;  three  Europeans  nominated  by  the 
Governor  ;  and  six  native  members,  also  nominated  bv  the  Governor.  This 
Council  has  no  legislative  or  executive  authority.  There  is  a  Legislative 
Council  for  Lagos,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  six  official  and  four  UAoffioial 
members. 


»"""^  „«*"^':!i5«^,K.c.M.o. 

Jlli*"*'     n-O^^M  ^'*'^^'*-  C.  Cawwr™,  C.M.G. 

**"*  r«^r«-*      i-r*   "l-So'^Vte^*^*^-— Vacant  (aouthern  Provinces), 

*^!'n«r«^*-jL-*5'         .         *^  Provinces). 

^KB.iftW"'^  ^O**-*    incVl:    "i-pproximsttlj  332,000   square  milca  ; 

.     .atDl«>^O.0°^-25ft  ^ing,  at  the  end  of  1919,  about  2,800 

^^     wi  W  1^     «V>*^    «W6^^O0  square  mUea,  8,670,000  population. 

"^•^iSei^  ^"OOO  ^tt.V^^l««'  8,900.000  population).     In  3900  a 

,  '»'^2^-  7O'  ,     i»-    .11    **^wn  Sigeria  which,  without   abolishing 

^^^^^'iaa^^ikie*    'I'f'^^SWren    bom    after   January    1.    IBOO, 

-'■'"^™     A"**  ,«*»"' iPv   iomesUc  slaves  for  sale  or  transfer.     In 


J T.;i«\»  t»*..«al»*"'  L,  ---anea  tde  legal  status  01  ajavi 
-■^■'.il^flttm  C«a^*»*«  -".^tets  have  been  suppres»d  by  n 

^S.v  wS»t«-       ^  V'^^'^ly  n.n-oxutent.     In  1917,  7,1-, 

^^„WinS»»  J'o9l'  "  we'elibemted  in  the  Northern  Provinces. 


l,m,tu4inWl*>      '  me  Courts  of  Northern  and  Sonthem  Nigeria  ai 

Jul&oe.-'^^^^^e'E  Ji"*'°*  "f  Nigeria.  There  are  polioe  magistrates  at 
laiXBl  under  one  ^  ^n  et:^  province  is  a  Provincial  Court  consisting  of 
UjMsnd  Cslab*'^-  -^  aaa'sMots,  and  such  justices  of  the  peace  as  may 
lit  Beodent  an*  X^^  Governor.  Native  courts  eiiat  in  Mohammedan 
be  ippointed  by  ^  je  are  chiefs  and  councillors,  and  amougst  pagan  tribes 
loslitira  where  t»  ^j^h  limited  judicial  jwwers  have  been  established  in 
Jadinal  CoancjlB  .j^jiigen,^  of  the  natives  renders  g^ch  a  policy  possible. 
Isalitiu  where  t»"  (^  at,  Kaduna,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  Kano, 
Thfrt  m  cantoniu-j^^  TiSigfiT,  and  Port  Haroourt,  and  there  station  magie- 
Ztm,  Lekoja  °^  appointed.  The  number  of  persons  appreheiided  or 
*""*  J  Lr  ™  tb"  ProvincUl  Courts  in  1919  was  8,238,  of  whom  6,908 
sammoned  betorc  of  1*,934  brought  before  Magistrates'  Courts  in  lOlfl, 

iTay'^we™  wn««"^'  ""^  '"^  ""''  convicted  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Selimon  and  EdnCtttion.^-WirWeni  JVwimeej,  ^Mohammedanism  is 
•idelvi^feiscd,  t*"^  Fnlani  and  Hauaas  and  other  raling  tribes  being  of 
that  nllirioii  bet  in  aom*  [larta  of  the  territory  paganism  is  predominant, 
ProtMtant  and  Catholic  missions  are  at  work,  and  have  industrial  and 
otW  school!  »t  savoral  atations.  The  prineiples  governing  the  education 
ot  nativci  in  the  Egyptian  3adan  are  being  closely  foUowed.  Secnlar 
nbjecta  only  "'^  compulsory ;  the  acceptance  of  religious  teaching  is 
BiitiottaL  At  present  the  principal  sohools  are  situated  at  Kano,  a  great 
Ifolianunodan  centre.  In  IBlfl  there  wers  18  Government  schools,  and  98 
massiatml  private  schools,  the  total  average  at  ten  dance  being  about  998,  and 
'  Tit  t™Tu.^tivelv-     I'  is  estimated  that  there  are  also  over  31,000  Moham- 

'•ZS^.  mtt  ""•  'i--  "'■"<>  fp"'- 

SouOiem  Promiee'. — There  is  a  system  of  primary  and  secondary  schools. 
IWe  ara  •Uo  *  reeidentiai  school  at  Bonny,  supported  by  Qovernment 
pMta,  and  by  Chiefs' subsoriptiona,  and  a  Government secondaijachoo!  and 
owioB  g»»mn»r  school  at  Lagos,  and  a  high  school  at  Oalabar.  In  1919 
ihtre  wen  43  Oovemment  achoola  with  4,9G7  scholars  on  the  roll,  sud  an 
"WMe  attendance  of  about  3,688  ;  169  assisted  schools,  26,187  on  the  roll,  and 
1!,IM0  in  Average  attendance;  and  1,099  nnasaiated  schools,  with  about 
witOf  oa  the  roll,  ""i  40,000  in  average  attendance.  Total  expenditure 
<nra  public  funds,  IB.'^iel. 

Four    Biltirii   Pntsstent   Societies   and   two    French    Roman  Catholic 
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Societies  are  established,  each  with  several  stations,  and  altogether  there  are 
approximately  1,000  places  of  worship  with  an  average  attendance  of  aboat 
130,000. 

Finance. — Revenue,  expenditure,  and  debt  of  Nigeria  as  a  whole  : — 


Berenue 

Expenditure 

Debt 

1914 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

8,048,380 
2.948,184 
8,492,788 
4,014,190 
4,959,428 

£ 
8,596,764 
8,609,688 
8,219,957 
3,460,774 
4,529,176 

8,267,669 
8,470,593 
8,470,598 
8.470,598 
11,997,118 

The  expenditure  in  19H  included  628,925Z.  expended  on  construction  of 
£astem  Railway  from  Port  Harcourt  ;  in  1915  it  included  632,168^.  expended 
on  the  Eastern  Railway  and  155,981/.  on  the  expenses  of  the  Cameroons 
campaign  ;  in  1916,  542,8682.  expended  on  railway  construction,  and  95,720Z. 
in  war  costs;  in  1917,  115,4132.  expended  on  railway  construction,  and 
8,546Z.  on  war  costs ;  and  in  1918,  30,591Z.  expended  on  railway  construction, 
and  134,0002.  on  war  costs.  The  expenditure  on  railway  construction  during 
1919  was  91,812/. 

The  main  items  of  revenue  in  1919  were:— Customs,  1,897,937/.  ; 
railway,  1,473,254/. ;  direct  taxes,  491,374/.  ;  fees  of  court,  &c.,  801,153/. 
The  chief  items  of  expenditure  were  (besides  those  stated  above)  : — Political, 
233,040/.  ;  West  African  Frontier  Force,  317,646/.  ;  Posts  and  Telegraphs, 
109,501/.  ;  Medical,  126,197/.  ;  Prisons,  102,341/.  ;  Public  Debt,  478,439/.  ; 
Railway,  1,042,817/.  ;  Marine,  448,812/.  ;  Public  Works  Extraordinary, 
113,825/. 

There  is  established  in  each  native  State  in  the  Northern  Provinces  a 
Treasury,  locally  known  as  a  *  Beit-el-Mal,'  which  regulates  the  expenditure 
of  that  portion  of  the  local  revenue  which  is  annually  assigned  to  tne  native 
administration  of  each  Emirate  for  its  support  and  maintenance.  The 
establishment  of  a  BjsU-el-Mal  consolidates  the  rank  and  authority  of  the 
Emirs  and  Chiefs  in  each  province.  It  strengthens  the  position  of  the 
native  judiciary  and  diminishes  extortion  and  corruption.  There  are  also 
native  treasuries  in  a  few  of  the  more  advanced  States  in  the  Southern 
Provinces. 

Production  and  Industry. — The  products  are  palm-oil  (exports  1919 
100,967  tons)  and  kernels  (exports  1919,  216,913  tons)  ;  rubber,  ground-nuts, 
shea-butter,  ivory,  hides,  live  stock,  ostrich  feathers,  capsicums,  cotton 
(output  1919,  estimated  at  60,221  cwt.),  cocoa,  coffee,  kola-nuts  and  various 
drugs.  Tobacco  is  also  grown.  There  are  nurseries  for  rubber  seedlings  in  the 
Southern  Provinces,  and  botanical  stations  at  Calabar,  Onitsha,  Oloke-Meji, 
and  Agege,  and  at  Maiganna,  Bida,  Zaria,  and  Ilorin  in  the  Northern 
Provinces.  Mahogany  is  exported.  Sheep  and  goat  skins  are  tanned 
and  dyed.  The  natives  have  worked  iron,  lead,  and  tin  for  centuries^  Aich 
alluvial  deposits  of  tin  ore  have  been  discovered.  The  tin-bearing  area  so 
far  as  it  is  now  known  extends  over  9,000  square  miles  of  territory  in  the 
Northern  Provinces,  the  output  of  tin  in  1919  being  7,685  tons,  and  there 
are  also  deposits  of  tin  in  the  Southern  Provinces.  A  colliery  has  been 
opened  by  Government  at  Udi  in  the  Southern  Provinoes*  which  is  conneoted 
by  rail  with  Port  Harcourt  on  the  Bonny  River.   Theooal  is  of  good  quality. 
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There  are  rich,  reefs  of  galena  carrying  a  considerable  silver  return. 
Pockets  of  natiye  silyer  have  from  time  to  time  been  discovered  in  the 
ridnity  of  Orafa  and  Wukari.  There  are  also  deposits  of  manganese  orej 
lignite,  and  monazite  (which  contains  thorium). 

Mining  rights  are  vested  in  the  Government,  but  under  an  agreement 
made  with  the  Boyal  Niger  Company  at  the  date  of  the  revocation  of 
the  charier,  that  Company  receives  half  the  gi'oss  i^rofits  derived 
from  royalties  on  minerals  won  between  the  main  stream  of  the  Niger  on 
the  west  and  a  line  ranning  direct  from  Yola  to  Zinder  on  the  ?a8t  for  a 
period  of  99  jears  with  effect  from  January  1,  1900. 

Commerce  and  Commimications,  &c.— The  principal  ports  are 

Lagos,  Warri,  Bnrutu,  Forcados,  Sapele,  Brass,  Degema,  Port  Harcourt, 
Bonny,  Opoho,  and  Calabar.  Numerous  rivers  and  creeks  form  the  chief 
routes  for  tran8|>ort,  and  there  are  many  well-made  roads  driven  through 
the  country.  There  is  now  a  metalled  road  between  Kano  and  Katsena,  a 
distance  of  95  miles,  and  it  is  probable  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
establish  motor  transport  between  these  two  centres.  At  Lagos,  and  Calabar, 
there  are  engineering  and  repairing  workshops  and  slip-ways  for  the 
repair  of  hulls. 

At  Lagos  moles  are  being  constructed,  and  a  deep  channel  is  being  made 
over  the  Bar  which  admits  ocean  steamers  entering  the  harbour. 

Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  Northern  Provinces,  and  several 
new  trading  stations  have  been  recently  opened.  There  is,  besides,  a  large 
trade  by  cararans  which,  coming  from  Salapa  in  the  west,  the  Sahara  in 
the  north,  and  Lake  Chad  and  Wadai  in  the  east,  make  use  of  Kano  as 
ta  emporiuna. 

The  trade  and  shipping  of  Nigeria  are  shown  as  follows  (bullion  and  specie 
ire  included) : — 


Tc«r 

Trade 

ShippioK  entered  end  cleared 

Imports 

Export* 

Total 

British  only 

£ 

£ 

Tons 

Tods 

1913 

7,201,819 

7,352,877 

1,786,086 

1,041,787 

1915 

5,016,951 

5,660,796 

1,129,868 

1,068,030 

1916 

5,780,118 

0,096,586 

1,042,882 

976,967 

1917 

7,582,785 

8,727,870 

989,159 

883,448 

1918 

8,818,898 

9,504,858 

805,981 

777,248 

1919 

12,015,832 

14,726,245 

1,072,148 

986,731 

The  chief  imports  (1919)  weye:  cotton  piece  goods,  3,262,933Z.  ;  coopers* 
stores,  917,896/.  Chief  exports  (1919) :  palm  kernels,  4,947,995/.  ;  palm  oil, 
4,245,898/.  ;  raw  cotton,  484,746/.  ;  tin  ore,  1,824,074/.  j  cocoa,  l,0tJ7,676/.  ; 
ground  nuts,  698,702/. ;  hides  and  skins,  1,262,140/. 

Imports  from  the  British  Empire,  1919,  10,400,703/.,  and  from  U.S.A., 
1,528,0001. 

There  were  (1919)  1,126  open  miles  of  railways.  A  weekly  hoat- train 
vith  sleeping  accommodation  and  a  restaurant  car  runs  between  Lagos 
And  Zmria.  A  new  tnmk  railway  has  been  constructed,  from  Port  Harcourt 
diaooTered  March,  1918,  on  the  Bonny  River),  to  the  Udi  coalfields  (151 
miles).  Coaatmction  beyond  the  coalfields  was  suspended  during  the  war. 
Total  ci^tal  expenditure  on  Nigerian  railway  to  end  of  1919,  9,277,041/.; 
Gron  receipts,  1919,  1,466,872/.;  working  expenses,  843,767/. ;  net  receipts, 
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623,105Z.  ;  passengers  carried,  1,709,095  ;  goods  and  minerals  transpoitedi 
631,421  tons. 

There  are  several  thousand  miles  of  telegraph  wires,  and  the  system 
is  connected  with  the  French  Dahomey  system.  There  are  also  seyeral 
hundred  miles  of  telephone  wires.  A  wireless  station  was  opened  for  trafi&c 
at  Lagos  at  the  end  of  1913. 

In  1919  there  were  130  Post  Offices  in  Nigeria.  The  savings  bank  on 
December  31,  1919,  had  5,536  depositors,  with  40,597Z.  to  their  credit. 

A  special  silver  coinage  for  West  Africa  was  introduced  in  1913,  the  de- 
nominations being  2s.,  Is.,  6d.,  and  3d.,  of  the  same  size,  weight,  and  fine- 
ness as  corresponding  coins  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  new  currency, 
with  adequate  reserves  in  London,  based  on  gold  and  securities,  is  under  the 
control  of  the  West  African  Currency  Board.  A  nickel  coinage  (pennv  and 
tenth  of  a  penny)  is  also  in  use.  In  1916  local  currency  notes  were  intro- 
duced. At  present  the  denominations  are  51. ,  208.  10s.,  2s.  and  Is,  The 
amount  in  circulation  in  Nigeria  at  June  30,  1919,  was  1,048,295Z. 

The  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  Ltd.,  and  the  Colonial  Bank,  have 
branches  in  Nigeria. 

There  is  a  mail  service  between  Liverpool,  Bonny,  and  Calabar  vid  Lagos. 

Standard  time  of  one  hour  fast  on  Greenwich  was  introduced  in  Nigeria 
on  September  1,  1919. 

Books  of  Beference* 

NiOEBIA. 

Paper*  relating  to  the  Massacre  of  British  Offieials  near  Benin.    London,  1897. 

Papers  relating  to  the  Royal  Niger  Company.    London,  1899. 

Boundary  Convention  with  France,  1898.    London,  1899. 

GoTemment  Ga2ette. 

Annual  Reports  on  Northern  and  Southern  Nigeria. — Colonial  Report.  liisceUaAeoua 
Series. 

Handbook  of  Nigeria,  1919.    (Barns). 

Travels  of  Clapperton,  R.  Lander,  Richardson,  Barth,  Rohlfs. 

Baaden  (Q.  T.).  Among  the  Iboa  of  Nigeria.    London,  1921. 

Sindlo$$(U.).  In  the  Niger  Country.    London,  1899. 

Dennett  (R.  E.),  At  the  Back  of  the  Black  Han's  Mind,  or  Notes  on  the  Kingly  Offle< 
in  West  Africa.    London,  1906. 

Faleoner  (J.  D.),  On  Horseback  through  Nigeria.  London,  1911.— The  Geology  aa^ 
Geography  of  Northern  Nigeria.    London^  1911. 

GfoMi«(Hugh),  Old  Calabar  and  its  Mission,  1890. 

BarforA-Battershy  (C.  F.),  Niger  and  Toruba  Routes.    S  rols.    London,  1896-96. 

BMMUdine  (O.  D.),  The  White  Man  in  Nigeria.    London,  1904. 

Butehinson,  Narrative  of  the  Niger,  Tshadda,  and  Binu6  Exploration.. 

Bodges  (F.  E.),  Consular  Jurisdiction  in  the  Niger  Coast.    London,  1895. 

Bouret  (Lieut.),  Sur  le  Niger  et  an  Faysdes  Touaregs.  Paris,  1898.— The  Bxploratioi 
of  the  Niger,  1895-96.    [Eng.  Trans.  ]    London ,  1898. 

Johntton  (Sir  Harry),  The  Colonisation  of  Africa..  Cambridge,  1899. 

jr«Ui«( J.  Seott),  The  Partition  of  Africa.    2nd  ed.   London,  1895. 

Leonard  i\.  G.),  The  Lower  Niger  and  its  Tribes.    London,  1906. 

Lueas  (C.  P.),  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.  West  Afriea.  T^irl 
edition,  revised  to  end  of  1918  by  A.  B.  Keith.    Orford,  1918. 

Lugard  (Lady),  A  Tropical  Dependency.    London,  1906. 

Lugard  (Sir  F.  D.),  Report  on  the  Amalgamation  of  Northern  and  Southern  Nigeriij 
and  Administration,  1912-19.    London,  1920. 

MoekUr-Ferryman  (A.  F.),  Up  the  Niger.  London,  1892.  Imperial  AMea.  T«l.  ; 
London,  1898.— British  Nigeria.    London  1902. 

Morel  (E.  D.).  Nigeria.    Its  Problems  and  its  People.    London,  1911. 

Nigeria,  Our  Latest  Protectorate.    London,  1900. 

Orr  (Capt.  C.  W.  J.),  R.A.,  The  Making  of  Northern  Nigeria.    London,  1911. 

Ortroa  (F.  Van)  Conventions  Internationales  eoneomant  1*  Afrique .   Brossels,  1898. 

Partridge  (C),  Cross  River  Natires.    London,  1905. 

Pen»0r  (N.  M.),  Cotton  In  British  West  Afirioa.    London,  1930. 

Raphael  (J.  R.),  Through  Unknoirn  Nigeria.    London,  1914. 
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X*UMom(G.  B:.>> 
London,  1896. 

Sefc«Zte«(A.),  Tl&e   8«lt« 
Iio&don,  1014. 

TObot  (D.  A.>,  T?OTnaxx*s 

Kigoria.    liondon,  :idl5-  .  _  _        ^  ^  via      /i«<i«\ 

ThomMmrJ  ^  «  Wimiro  :P»irlc,'  «Lnd  Proc.  B.  Geographical Soc.  (1886). 
lVmS»«(Mai    i    J    N  >,  The  Niger  and  the  West  Soudan.    London,  1»11. 
2Vtf/l0r(Colonei  J.'kO,  Tin*  ^iS®*"  ^ouroes.    London,  1897. 


^y stierias  of  a  Primitire  People :  The  Ihibios  of  BovthoFB 


eAKBIA. 

Oowemor.— Captaixi.    Oeoil  H.  Armitage,  O.M.G.,  D.S.O.      (2,600Z.,  and 
T50L  aUowancea) 

1^^^^^^   j^^  ^Y^^  meixl^li.    of  the  rirer  Gambia,  was  controlled  from  Sierra 

Leone  from  1807  -    in  184:3   it  was  made  an  independent  Crown  Colony;  in 

1866  it  fov-med  T>art   of  tlxe  West  African  Settlements,  but  in  December,  1888, 

it  asaiu  becaine   »   separate  Crown  Colony.      The  Colony  is  administered 

nnd«  m,  GoTemor  witli   an  Exccutiye  and  a  Legislatire  Council  nominated. 

TKere  is  an  unofficial  element  in  the  latter.     Area  of  Colony  proper,  4  square 

miles  •  T)OT>iilatioii.   8.000.       In  the  Protectorate  (area,  4,130  square  miles)  the 

^^W  U  ^imated  at  240,000.     With  the  exception  of  the  Island  of  St 

Marv     on    whicli    Batliixrst,  the  capital,  stands,  the  whole  Colony  is  ad- 

ministBTed  on  tlie  Protectorate  system.    ^  In  June,  1901   an  agreement  was 

made  witli  th.e    local    cliief  for  the  administration  of  the  Fuladu  district 

\sw  ihm   Hritisli,  l>otli  banks  of  the  Gambia  being  now  under  direct  British 

Mntrol  np  to   tlio  Anglo-French  boundary.  ,    .^  ^      ^    , 

Tkere  wero  in  1919   8  elementary  Gorernment-aided  schools,  with  1,604 

«n^.n<.    .^i-f^llAa  •   and  an  average  attendance  of  about  477  pupils;  Gorem- 

S^i^t^  p^^rtionate  to  results  (1919),  774Z.     Of  the  elementary  lehools 

ljij-^^%j^  B^man  Catliolic,    three  Wesleyan,  one  Anglican,    and    one  Mo- 

bammedan.       Tlie    Wcaleyans  have  also  a  secondary  school  under  native 

control    with  ^9  boys,  and  a  technical  school  with  18  pupils,  which  receives 

a   crant    of    3502-     Total  Government    expenditure  on    education  (1919), 

T  S\l        There     is    a   company  of  the  West  African   Frontier  Force  of  180 

^en.  '  The  armed  poUce  tas  a   strength  of  92  men.      In   ?  919.  38  cases 

w«se   tried  in  tKe  snpreme  court ;  296  cases  were  disposed  of  m  the  police 

eoart  -    609  oaaea  were  reported  from  the  Protectorate. 


Finanoe  and  Trade. 


191S 

Cpre-war) 


124,090 

95,210 

1,091,129 

867,187 


1915 


£ 
92,2&8 

89,028 
521,151 
696,797 


1916 


108,876 

83,218 

884,554 

705,646 


1917 


117,977 

94,619 

991,626 

1,046,508 


1918 


£ 

188,824 

8S,70S 

1,458,014 

1,100,210 


1919 


£ 

180,686 

143,451 

1,250,321 

1,563,521 


1  Including  specie. 

^rhere  ia  no  pablic  debt.    On  December  81,  1919,  the  assets  exceeded 
liabititiea  by  231,0282.. 
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Principal  items  of  revenue  in  1918 :  Customs,  96,8622. ;  Licences, 
1,892Z. ;  Pees  of  Courts  or  Office,  &c.,  6,968Z. ;  Rent  of  Government  Property, 
518Z.;  Interest,  5,478Z.  ;  Protectorate,  19,036/.  ;  Miscellaneous,  678Z. 

Chief  imports,  1919:  specie,  70, 681Z.  ;  bags,  empty,  56,175Z.  ;  cottons 
(piece  gooas  and  other  cotton  manufactures),  835,570/.  ;  flour,  13,6032.  ; 
hardware,  47,765/.  ;  kola  nuts,  156,9937.  ;  provisions,  12,269/.  ;  rice, 
104,101/.  ;  spirits,  12,295/.  ;  sugar,  12,988/  ;  tobacco,  53,710/.  Chief 
exports:  ground  nuts,  1,172,843/.  ;  hides,  8,419/.  ;  palm  kernels,  15,824/.  ; 
specie,  323,600/. 

Imports  from  United  Kingdom  in  1919,  725,508/.  ;  exports  to  United 
Kingdom,  1,124,674/. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade  is  given 
as  follows : 


1918 
'    (pre-war) 

1915 

1P16 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Total. 
British  only 

Tons 
625,182 
371,419 

Tous 
630,024 
•   817,399 

Tons 
871,676 
242,706 

Tons 
398.524 
290,288 

Tons 
282,066 
262,274 

Tom 
441,860 
854,887 

There  is  a  fortnightly  mail-service  between  Liverpool  and  Kathurst. 
Internal  communication  is  maintained  by  steamers  or  laumhes.  There  are 
two  post  offices.  Postal  packets  and  parcels  dealt  with  in  1919,  151,749. 
Bathurst  is  connected  with  St.  Vincent  (Cape  de  Verde)  and  with  Sieri-a 
Leone  by  cable,  but  there  are  no  local  telegraphs  or  railways.  The  Gam  I  ia 
savings  bank  had  493  depositors  in  1919.  A  special  West  African  silver 
currency  was  introduced  in  1918  {see  under  Nigeria,  p.  246).  West  African 
currency  notes  in  circulation  June  30,  1919  amounted  to  110,300/.  The 
French  five  franc  piece  is  legal  tender  at  Ss.  10^^.,  and  was  very  largely  used, 
but  its  circulation  diminished  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914,  owing  to 
export  restrictions  from  France.  There  are  two  banks  in  the  Colony,  the 
Bank  of  British  West  Africa  and  the  Colonial  Bank. 

GOLD  COAST. 

The  0old  Coait  stretches  for  334  miles  along  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  between 
the  French  Ivory  Coast  and  Togoland.  The  Colony  is  administered  by  a 
Governor  with  an  Executive  and  a  Legislative  Council,  both  nominated, 
with  nine  unofficial  members  in  latter.  The  area  of  the  Colony,  Ashanti,  and 
Protectorate  is  about  80,000  square  miles ;  population,  census  1911, 
1.503,386  ;  Europeans,  1915,  2,206.  Chief  towns  :  Accra,  19,585  ;  Seccondee, 
7,725  ;  Cape  Coast  Castle,  11,364  ;  Quittah,  Saltpond,  Winnebah,  Axini, 
and  Akuse.  There  were  in  1919  19  Government  schools,  and  194  assisted 
schools  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Scottish,  Wesleyan,  Roman 
Catholic,  Church  of  England  (S.P.G.),  and  African  Methodist  Epiacopal 
Zionist  Missions ;  the  former  Bremen  Mission  Schools  are  at  present 
temporarily  under  the  control  of  the  Education  Department ;  average  attend- 
ance of  primary  and  secondary  schools,  21,988  (1919) ;  enrolled,  27,31S  ; 
Government  estimated  expenditure  on  education  in  1919,  57,716/.  There 
are  also  a  large  number  of  non-assisted  primary  schools  supported  by 
the  various  religrous  bodies.  The  strength  of  the  police  (1919),  21 
European  officers  and  3,365  of  other  ranks.  This  includes  2  European 
officers  and  192  other  ranks  in  Ashanti.  The  constabulary  (Nortnern 
Territories)  consists  of  2  officers  and  about  820  of  other  ranks.  Summary 
convictions  in  1919,  8,978  ;  convictions  in  Supreme  Courts,  104.  Staple 
products  and  exports,  palm  oil,  kola  nuts,  palm  kernels,  cocoa,  indiarubber 
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ud  manganese ;  the  export  of  valuable  native  woods  is  increasing.  The 
bottnical  station  at  Aburi  aids  in  the  plantation  of  coconut  trees,  rubber, 
eocoa,  coffee,  cotton,  pepper,  nutmeg,  pimento,  and  croton.  Gold  is  found  in 
qaartz,  in  banket,  and  in  alluvium.  The  output  of  gold  in  recent  years  was : 
1916,1,629,746/.;  1917,  1,549,275/.;  1918,  1,834, OOOZ.  (318,445  ounces). 
Many  of  the  coast  inhabitants  are  fishermen,  and  there  is  considerable 
traffic  in  dried  fish  by  rail  into  the  interior. 


1913 
(pre-war) 


Bemoa  ,  , 
Xxpeodltore  . 
ImporUl.      , 


1,801,566 
1,358,291 
4,953,494 
5,427,106 


1916 


1917 


£ 
1,885,989 
1,465,946 
5,999,749 
5,816,627 


£ 
1,624,124 
1,424,279 
3,886,480 
6,864,925 


1918 


£ 
1,908,674 
1,309,486 
3,267,591 
4,472,925 


1910 


£ 

2.601,360 

1,781,170 

7,946,081 

10,814,175 


1  Indading  ballion  and  specia 

Chief  items  of  revenue,  1919:  customs,  1,672,423/.  ;  railways,  663,976/.  ; 
Chief  items  of  expenditure,  1919 :  public  works,  188,081/,  ;  railways, 
238,562i. ;  debt  charges,  148,721/. ;  Gold  Coast  Regiment,  107,206/. 

PabUcdebt,  December  81,  1919,  3,864,118/. 

Chief  imports,  1919  :  cotton  goods,  1,981,120/.  ;  machinery,  88,711/.  ; 
pTOTiffloM,  394,193/.  ;  apparel,  138,2337.  ;  bags  and  sacks,  724,659/.  ;  hard- 
*Me,  150,919/. :  carriages  (motor  cars,  &c.),  284,445/.  ;  building  materials, 
l«.767/.;ofl  (kerosene),  120,077/.  (liquid  fuel),  147,741/.  Chief  exports : 
««»  (176,176  tons),  8,278,554/.  ;  gold  and  gold  dust,  1,403,760/.  ;  kola 
Mta,  850,249/. ;  lumber,  103,238/.  ;  palm  kernels,  253,248/.  ;  palm  oil, 
1«),168/. ;  manganese,  71,808/. 

The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1919  amounted  to  6,055,777/., 
m  from  the  U.S.A.,  1,513,994/.  ;  and  the  exports  (1919)  to  the  United 
NJom,  4,951,110/. ;  to  U.S.A.,  3,465,999/.  ;  and  to  France,  1,607,005/. 

Tht  shipping  entered  and  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade  is  given  as 
lolloirs  :~ 


Tow      . 
Britfaliflitij 


1913 
(pre-war) 


tons 
2,986,553 
1,782,545 


1916 


tons 
1,565,258 
1,286,802 


1917 


tons 
1,444,972 
1,218,898 


1918 

tons 
983,994 
968,164 


1010 


tons 
1,404,715 
1,670,805 


There  is  a  Government  railway,  from  Seccondee  on  the  coast  to  Coomassie, 
l^talleoetbof  168miles,  with  branches  Tarquah  to  Prestea,  19  miles,  and 
iiml)an  Juiction  to  Inchaban,  5  miles  ;  capital  expenditure  to  end  of  1919, 
^^,9832.  A  line  from  Accra  to  Tafo  (65  miles)  has  been  constructed,  and 
^^Ji  for  further  construction  are  in  hand  to  join  Coomassie  to 
^  Gross  railway  receipts  1919,  672,000/.,  expenditure,  234,000/.  Road 
^itmction  is  proceeding  rapidly;  theie  are  over  320  miles  of  main  roads 
^u  2,100  miles  of  secondary  roads.  There  are  in  the  Colony  2,762  miles  of 
''«iegnpli  line  and  60  offices,  and  telephone  exchanges  at  Accra,  Seccondee 
»M  TiTqiiah;  telegrams  in  1919,  290,218.  There  is  a  wireless  telegraph 
"*tioD  It  Accra.  The  number  of  letters,  packets,  &c.,  handled  in  the  postal 
«^ceio  1919  was  5,782,638.  In  1919  the  savings  bank  had  5,806  de- 
Ponton  with  64,4371.  to  their  credit. 

iihsnti  was  placed  under  British  protection  on  August  27,  1896,  and  a 
\^%\i  Rendent  was  appointed  to  Coomassie.  Under  orders  in  Council  of 
^I^ber26, 1901,  the  country  was  definitely  annexed  by  Great  BriUin,  the 
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Goyernor  of  the  Gold  Coast  being  appointed  Governor  of  Ashanti,  though  the 
laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Gold  Coast  do  not  apply  to  the  annexed  territory. 
The  population  (census  1911)  was  287,814.  Coomassie,  the  chief  to wn,  has 
about  24,000  inhabitants.  There  are  Government  schools  at> Coomassie  (511 
pupils  in  1919),  Sunyani  (101),  and  Juaso  (121),  and  a  number  of  mission 
schools.  Police  force  (1918),  137  ;  convictions  (1918),  4,049,  but  there  is  little 
serious  crime.  Agriculture  is  extending,  cocoa  and  rubber  plantations  arc 
being  formed.  Gold  output  (1918),  421,731Z.  In  the  western  partsof  tha  Gold, 
Coajit  Colony  and  especially  of  Ashanti  are  rich  forests  with  excellent 
timber  trees  (mahogany,  cedar,  &c.),  trees  yielding  fruits,  rich  in  oil, 
rubber-bearing  plants,  and  species  yielding  gum  copal.  The  country  is 
well  watered,  and  with  proper  restraints  on  wasteful  native  farming  and 
on  over-exploitation,  would  contain  inexhaustible  supplies  of  valuable  forest 
products.  On  the  eastern  side  the  forests  are  sparser, '  though  timber  and 
oil  trees  are  common  and  game  plentiful ;  the  products  there  are  chieflv 
maize,  koko,  yams,  bananas,  ground-nuts,  and  cocoa,  the  plantations  of  which 
are  rapidly  extending.  Imports  into  Ashanti,  1918,  822,8002.  ;  exports, 
1,292,7362.  (mainly  gold,  421,7362. ;  cocoa,  360,0002. ;  kola,  360,0002.  ;  nibber, 
6,0002.;  cattle  and  sheep,  70,0002. ;  hides,  20,0002.;  snails,  20,0002.  J. 

In  1901  the  Northern  Territories  lying  to  the  north  of  the  parallel  of  8  *N 
lat.,  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  French  possessions  and  on 
the  east  by  Togoland,  were  placed  under  British  protection.  They  arc 
administered,  under  the  Governor,  by  a  Chief  Commissioner  with  hii 
headquarters  at  Tamale.  The  country  is  divided  into  three  provinces  undei 
Commissioners ;  the  Southern  Province,  with  headquarters  at  Tamale ! 
North-Eastem  province,  with  headquarters  at  Navarro ;  and  Korth 
Western  Province  with  headquarters  at  Wa.  By  the  census  taken  in  1911 
the  population  of  the  region  to  the  north  of  Kintampo  (variously  estimiateC 
at  from  31,000  to  50,000  square  miles)  is  put  at  about  360,000.  Th< 
Mohammedans  have  substantial  mosques  ;  there  are  Roman  Catholic  an^ 
other  missions.  Government  schools  have  been  established  at  Tamale, 
Gambaga,  Lorha,  and  Wa.  Good  permanent  roads  are  being  made.  Thi 
Northern  Territories  are  capable  of  producing  various  agricultural  cropi 
(cereals,  indigo,  tobacco),  and  are  said  to  contain  wide  auriferous  areas. 

The  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  Ltd.  and  the  Colonial  Bank  operate 
in  the  Colony.  For  currency,  see  p.  246.  French,  Spanish,  and  America] 
gold  coins  are  also  legal  tender  at  fixed  values.  For  small  purchases  cowrie 
are  still  used.  The  natives  tend  to  melt  down  the  silver  and  nickel  coins  fo 
ornaments.  West  Afirican  currency  notes  in  circulation  at  December  31 
1919,  amounted  to  3,959,4952. 

Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast, — Brig. -General  F.  G.  Guggisberg,  CM.G, 
D.S.O.,  R.E. 

Chief  Gommisaioner  of  Aahanti. — C.  H.  Harper,  O.B.E, 


SIEBSA  LEOKE. 

Sierra  Leone  lies  between  French  Guinea  on  the  north  and  the  Republ 
of  Liberia  on  the  east  and  south-east.  Sierra  Xieone  proper  consiats  of 
peninsula  about  26  miles  long,  and  12  miles  broad,  with  an  area  of  aboi 
300  square  miles,  terminating  in  Cape  Sierra  Leone.  The  Colony  of  Sien 
Leone  extends  from  the  Scarcies  River  on  the  north,  to  the  border  ^ 
Liberia  on  the  south,  180  miles.  It  extends  inland  to  a  distanoe  varyii 
from  8  to  20  miles  and  includes  the  Yellaboi  and  other  islanda  toward 
the  north,  as  well  as  Sherbro  and  several  smaller  islands  to  the  soutl 
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botthe  Ides  d«  Los  were  ceded  to  France  under  the  Conrention  of  1904. 
There  are  in  the  Colony  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  nominated. 

Area  of  the  Colony  4,000  square  miles  approximately  ;  population  (cens  us 
1911),  75,572,  of  whom  702  were  whites.  The  birth-rate  for  Freetown  (1919) 
was  21*4  per  thousand,  and  the  death-rate  25 '7  ;  infantile  mortality  is  very 
Mgh,  beinj  30  per  cent,  per  1,000  births  (average  1917-19),  and  appears  to 
i«  increasing.  Chief  town,  Freetown,  34,090  inhabitants  (1911),  head- 
quutciB  of  aM.'s  forces  in  West  Africa.  The  battalion  of  the  West 
African  Frontier  Force'  has  its  headquarters  at  Daru  on  the  Moa  River. 
Freetown,  the  greatest  seaport  in  West  Africa,  is  a  second-class  Imperial 
coaling  station,  with  an  excellent  harbour. 

In  1919  there  were  168  elementary  and  intermediate  schools,  with  an 
iTeiage  attendance  of  6,004  ;  grants-in-aid  to  the  assisted  schools,  119  in 
uomber,  4,644/.  The  assisted  schools  are  all  denominational,  belonging  to  8 
loiffiionaiy  societies.  There  were  (1919)  10  secondary  schools  in  the  Colony, 
^  of  which  are  missionary  institutions,  while  the  remainder  are  owned 
privately.  Grants-in-aid  to  3  assisted  schools,  2691.  There  is  a  Government 
Model  School  (secondary),  with  average  attendance  of  257  in  1919.  In  the 
^tectorate  are  the  following  Government  institutions :  the  Bo  School,  for 
ite  sons  of  Chiefe,  the  Jala  Agricultural  Training  College,  and  3  Anglo- 
vemacalar  schools.  Fourah  Bay  College  is  affiliated  to  the  University  of 
Dorham.  There  are  5  Mohammedan  schools  in  the  Colony,  with  an  average 
attendance  (1919)  of  892.  Training  classes  for  teachers  are  attached  to  the 
^  and  GoYemment  Model  Schools.  Police  force  at  end  of  1919  had  an 
iathorised  strength  of  300,  including  11  European  officers.  In  1917,  60 
persons  were  convicted  of  indictable  oflfences  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
1,745  summarily  convicted  in  the  police  courts. 


f>PB»ditnre 
siporti    . 


1918 
(pre-war) 


£ 

618,883 

622,489 

1,750,903 

1,731,252 


1915 


£ 

504,424 

646,771 

1,255,755 

1,254,621 


1916 


M 

651,106 

532,940 

1,290,827 

1,223,544 


1917 


£ 

546,449 

512,844 

1,832,752 

1,497,995 


1918 


1919 


£  £ 

688,159;   748,779 

544,0111   740,888 

],680,886|  2,123,844 

1,616,871,  2,101,569 


^«  revenue  from  Customs  in  1919  was  452,325/.,  and  firoxn  the  railway, 

mm. 

Net  pnbhc  debt,  December  31,  1919,  1,780,0482. 

Principal  imports,  1919  :  Cotton  manufacture,  461,0982.  ;  coal,  164,1712.  ; 
1^18,60,9402.;  tobacco,  244,7562.;  oil  (kerosene),  40,7782.  Principal 
Alports,  1919:  Ginger,  31,1102.  (1,069  tons);  palm  kernels,  1,191,6072. 
'50,«22ton8) ;  kola  nuts,  417,8782. ;  palm  oil,  115,5152.  (828,760  gallons). 

Imports  from  United  Kingdom  in  1919,  1,372,9852.  ;   exports  thereto, 

^874,5102. 

^  The  tonnage  of  vesselB  entered  and  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade  is  given  as 
ollowg  (excluding  vessels  in  Admiralty  service) : — 


1913 
(pre-war) 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

JoWtonntge     2,931,085 
***Oivly .      2,051,310 

1,635,119 
1,520,998 

1,553,312 
1,410,000 

1,526,640 
1,417,894 

1,736,247 
1,669,984 

2,016,699 
1,953,760 
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A  Government  railway,   a  single  line  of  2ft.  6in.  gauge,  is  open  from 
J  Freetown  to  Pendembu,  near  the  Liberian  frontier,  a  length  of  227i  miles. 

iFrom  Boia  Junction,   64J  miles  from   Freetown,   a  branch  line  mns  to 
Eamabai,  a  distance  of  104  miles ;  and  a  further  extension  to  Baga  in  tb.e 
Eoinadugu  District  is  contemplated.     There  is  also  a  mountain  section  from 
I  Freetown  to  the  official  quarters  at  Hill  Station,  a  distance  of  5j  miles, 

j  There  are  over  1,100  miles  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines.      In   1919, 

i  1,615,118  postal  packets  were  dealt  with  in  the   Colony ;  money  order 

I  transactions  amounted  to  103,842?.       There  are  536   miles  of  combined 

(  telegraph  and  telephone  service  in  operation.      There  are  43  post  offices  and 

pos^l  agencies.  At  the  end  of  1919  there  were  6,328  depositors  in  the 
savings  bank  with  96,1141.  (inclusive  of  interest)  to  their  credit.  The  West 
African  Silver  Currency  was  introduced  in  1918  {see  under  Nigeria,  p.  242)  ; 
but  British  coins  are  still  largely  used,  and  the  French  five  franc  piece  is 
legal  tender  at  Zs,  lO^d.  Currency  notes  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Nigeria  are  in  circulation,  the  amount  at  June  80,  1919,  being  150,2502. 

The  Protectorate.— On  March  7, 1913,  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued 
providing  for  the  administration  of  the  Protectorate  of  Sierra  Leone.  The 
Order  applies  to  the  territories,  not  being  portions  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  lying  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  degr.ees  of  north  latitude  and 
the  tenth  and  fomteenth  degrees  of  west  longitude,  and  beginning  at  the 
extreme  southerly  point  of  the  Colony  on  the  Anglo-Libeiian  boundarv, 
as  delimited  under  the  provisions  of  the  Anglo- Liberian  Conventions, 
November  11,  1885,  and  January  21,  1911.  The  Protectorate  extends 
inland  about  180  miles. 

The  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  time  being  of  the  Colony 
of  Sierra  Leone  is  also  the  Governor  of  the  Protectorate.  Authority  is 
given  to  the  Legislative  Council  of  Sierra  Leone,  by  ordinance,  to  exercise  and 
provide  for  giving  effect  to  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  acquired  by  the  Crown. 

The  Protectorate  has  an  area  of  27,000  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  census  of  1911,  of  1,327,560.  The  Protectorate  was 
proclaimed  August  21,  1896,  and  the  whole  territory  has  been  divided 
into  3  Provinces,  each  of  which  is  placed  under  a  European  commissioner. 
Circuit  courts  are  held  at  the  chief  centres  of  population  ;  convictions 
in  1917,  84.  There  are  also  district  commissioners'  courts,  chiefs' 
courts  for  purely  native  cases  (not  serious  crime),  and  combined  courts  (a 
chief  and  a  non-native)  for  small  debts  and  trivial  misdemeanours  (assaults, 
abusive  language)  arising  between  native  and  non-native.  The  chief  articles 
of  imports  are  cotton  goods,  spirits,  hardware  and  tobacco  ;  the  chief  exports  i 
are  palm  kernels,  kola  nuts,  and  palm  oil.  There  are  several  mission  and 
Mohammedan  schools.  A  Government  school  for  the  sons  and  nominees  of 
native  chiefs  was  establish-  d  at  Bo  in  the  Railway  district  of  the  Protec- 
torate on  March  1,  1906.  The  school,  which  is  under  European  supervision, 
opened  with  18  pupils;  at  the  end  of  1919  there  were  140  pupils.  An  ele- 
mentary school  was  opened  at  the  end  of  1915  ;  there  are  also  3  Government 
Anglo- Vernacular  Schools.  An  Agricultural  Training  College  was  established 
by  the  Government  in  1919,  with  30  pupils.  There  are  over  92  non- 
Govemment  schools,  of  which  49  are  assisted  by  the  Government. 

Governor.— R.  J.  Wilkinson,  C.M.G.  (2,500?.). 
Colonial  Secretary.— Dx,  J,  C.  Maxwell^  C.M.G. 
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TOOOLAKD. 

Togo,  with  Little  Popo  and   Porto  Seguro,  in  Upper  Guinea,  between 

^  (sold  Ooost  Colony  on  the  west  and  French  Dahomey  on  the  east ;  area 

3-3, 700 square  miles ;  estimated  coloured  population  (1918)  1,031,978 ;  estimated 

Ssropean  population,  1919,  125.     Coast  line  about  31  miles,  but  Inland  the 

^^tory,  between  the  rivers  Yolta  and  Monu,  widens  to  four  or  five  times  that 

^nadth.     Lome,  the  only  port  and  capital,  and  An  echo,  are  on  the  coast. 

^j^ovemment  stations   are  Lome,   Anecho,  Misahohe,  Atakpame,   Eete- 

Katehi,  Sokode,  Yendi  and  Sansane-Mangn.  Togoland  was  surrendered  un- 

donditionslly  by  the  Germans  to  British  and  French  forces  in  August,  1914. 

The  Colony  is  now  divided  between  the  French  and  British.    The  British  have 

obtained  about  one-third  of  the  country,  12,500  square  miles,  bordering  the 

^Id  Coast  texTitories,  but  no  part  of  the  sea-coast. 
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The  southern  half  of  Togoland  is  peopled  by  natives  using  30  different 
languages,  of  which  the  principal  is  £fe — these  may  be  regarded  as  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Bantu  peoples.  Tne  northern  half  contains,  ethnologically,  a 
totally  different  population  descended  largely  from  Hamitic  tribes  and  speak- 
ing in  all  16  languages,  of  which  Dagomba  and  Tim  are  the  most  important. 
The  majority  of  the  natives  are  pagans,  but  many  profess  Mohamedanism, 
while  Christianity  has,  latterly,  been  making  some  progress  in  the  coast 
districts. 

In  the  British  zone  there  is  one  Government  school  with  200  pupils,  and 
Missionary  Societies  have  35  schools  with  3,912  pupils. 

The  climate  is  extraordinarily  cool  for  the  tropics,  and,  although  far  from 
healthy,  is  not  unpleasant. 

Inland  the  country  is  hilly,  rising  to  3,600  feet,  with. streams  and  water- 
falls. There  are  long  stretches  of  forest  and  brushwood,  while  dry  plains 
alternate  with  cultivable  land.  Maize,  yams,  cassada,  plantains,  ground- 
nuts, etc.,  are  cultivated  by  the  natives ;  oil  palms,  caoutchouc,  and  dye- 
woods  ffrow  in  the  forests  ;  but  the  main  commerce  is  the  barter  trade  for 
palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  coco,  rubber  and  copra  carried  on  with  the  European 
factories.  There  are  considerable  plantations  of  oil  and  coco  palms,  coffee, 
coco,  kola,  aud  cassada ;  kapok  and  cotton  are  also  being  tried  as  well  as 
fibrous  and  other  plants.  In  the  Sokode  and  Sansane-Mangu  districts  there 
are  about  65,000  head  of  cattle  ;  sheep,  goats,  poultry  and  pigs  are  found, 
but  nowhere  in  large  numbera ;  in  some  districts  horses  of  small  size  are 
bred.  Native  industries  are:  weaving,  pottery,  smith-work,  straw-plait- 
ing, wood-cutting,  etc.  There  is  no  mining  by  Europeans,  but  the  natives 
in  the  Sokode  and  Misahohe  districts  smelt  iron.  Customs  revenue  for 
1917  was  63,578Z.  ;  for  1918,  64,203/. 

Revenue,  1918  (English  and  French  zones),  127,444/.  ;  expenditure 
118,953;. 

Imports  and  exports  for  six  years  :— 


Tears 

Imports 

Exports       j      Tears 

li 

Imports 

Exports 

1912 
1918 
1916 

& 
571,891 
581,550 
325,534 

£ 
497,945 
456,850 
286,918  1 

1917 
1918 
1919 

1 

845,866        1 

414,566 

665,332 

473,774 
452,570 
860,744 

1  From  Lome  only. 

The  principal  imports  in  1918  were  cotton  goods,  provisions,  salt,  and 
tobacco.  Principal  exports  were  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  cocoa,  copra,  and 
cotton. 

There  are  good  roads,  connecting  the  more  important  centres  of  the 
Colony.  There  are  three  railways  connecting  Lome  with  Anecho  (little 
Popo)  (27  miles),  with  Palime  (74  miles),  and  with  Atakpame  (108  miles). 
Total)  204  miles.  There  are  13  post  and  telegraph  stations  and  4  sub-stations, 
connected  by  telegraph  and  telephone  with  the  Oold  Coast  Colony,  French 
Dahomey,   and  with  Europe. 

Adminisirator  of  British  Zone, — Major  F.  W.  F.  Jackson,  D.8.O.,  R.A. 

Books  of  Beference. 

Gshrtt  (Miss  M.),  A  Camera  ActroES  in  the  Wilds  of  Togoland.    London,  1914. 

PaMar^(9.)>  Togo.    Berlin,  1910. 

TrUreniierg  (3.),  Togo.    Berlin,  1914. 

Von  Puttkamer  (I.),  Qouvemeorsuahre.  Berlin,  1912. 
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CAXXBOOK. 

The  Cameroons,  lying  between  British  Nigeria  and  the  French  Congo 
extend  from  the  coast  north-eastwards  to  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Chad.  In  1911  a  considerable  tract  of  land  was  transferred  to  Cameroon 
from  French  Congo,  the  new  acquisition  being  known  as  New  Cameroon. 
An  agreement  settling  the  frontier  between  Nigeria  and  Cameroon  from 
Tola  to  the  sea  was  signed  in  London  on  March  11,  1913.  The  Colony 
vas  captured  from  the  Germans  by  French  and  British  troops  in  February, 
1916,  and  is  now  diyided  between  the  British  and  French.  The  British  por- 
tion of  the  country  is  a  strips  area  about  30,000  square  miles,  stretching  from 
the  sea  along  the  Nigerian  frontier  to  Lake  Chad.  Total  area  191,130  square 
miles ;  population,  2,540,000.  Bantu  negroes  near  the  coast,  Sudan  negroes 
iiilaad.  In  1913  there  were  1,871  whites.  The  seat  of  Government  was 
tt  fines.  Doala  (pop.  22,000),  Yictoria,  Kribi,  Rio  del  Bey  and  Campo  are 
important  trading  stations,  and  Aquatown  and  Belltown  are  the  principal 
oattre  settlements. 

There  are  four  Government  schools,  at  Duals,  Victoria,  Jaunde,  and 
Gania.    Four  missionary  societies  have  schools  with  24,270  pupils. 

The  soil  in  the  coast  region  is  fertile,  and  numerous  valuable  African 
vegetable  prodactions  grow  in  profusion.  Plantations  of  cocoa  occupy 
26,000  acres;  and  of  rubber  of  various  sorts,  18,000  acres.  There  are 
345,824  oil  palms.  In  Victoria,  experiments  are  being  made  towards  the 
(oltiTstion  of  cIoTes,  vanilla,  ginger,  pepper,  and  many  other  products  ; 
an  active  trade  in  ivory  and  palm-oil.  The  colony  is  rich  in  hardwood  ; 
ebonr  is  abundant.  Gold  and  iron  have  been  found.  Natives  in  the 
S&menda  division  smelt  iron.  Salt  is  found  in  the  Keara  country,  Ossid- 
mge  Division,  and  at  Bamessingin  the  Bamenda  division. 

There  is  a  poll  tax  which  yielded  24,1782.  in  1918.  Estimated  revenue 
1920  (British  sphere),  64,680;. 

Imports  into  the  British  Cameroon  in  1919,  67,0002.  ;  exports,  235,0002. 
Cbief  exports :  palm  kernels,  rubber,  palm  oil,  ivory,  cocoa.  Chief  imports : 
t^xtilea,  spirits^  timber,  salt,  iron  wares,  and  colonial  produce.  In  1919 
^ereeatned  Yictoria  30  trading  vessels  of  62,221  tons. 

Beads  are  being  constructed  between  the  coast  towns  and  from  the  coast 
uiland.  The  total  length  of  railway  line  (1913)  is  149  miles.  The  Manenguba 
nilway  is  constructed  to  the  length  of  160  kms.  A  line  from  Duala  to  £dea 
ud  Widimenge  was  in  construction,  and  other  lines  near  the  south-west 
coast  were  being  projected.  The  telegraph  system  is  being  rapidly  extended. 
CWeroon  is  connected  by  cable  with  Bonny  in  Southern  Nigeria.  A  new 
<Hnet  csUe  to  €(«rmany  was  opened  in  1913. 

The  mark  is  still  (September  1919)  in  use,  value  Id,  at  the  official  rate, 
both  in  the  French  and  British  spheres,  but  its  purchasing  power  in  the 
anrkets  is  the  same  as  the  shUling. 

Administrator  of  British  Zone* — The]6overnor  of  Nigeria. 


Books  of  Beferenoe. 

C^ivtrt  (A.  P.),  The  Csmeroons.    London,  1917. 

Am<aU(H.),  Kamenm:  Seclis  Kriegs  und  Frieden^ahre  In  deatsehen  Ttopen. 
Bcriin,  1901. 

fl«a«e(L.),  Dnrehs  nnbekannte  Kamenm.    Berlin,  1916. 

BmUtT  (F.),  Wanderangen  and  Forsohungen  im  Nord-Hinterland  von  Eamerun 
^aanackveig,  1002. 
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Von  Puttkamer  (I..),  Gouverneor^ahre.     Berlin,  1912. 
Sembritzki  <E.),  Kamerun.     Berlin.  1909. 
Zimmermann  (E  ),  Neukamerun.    Berlin,  191S. 
Zintsraf  (Eugen),  Nord- Kamerun.    Berlin,  1895. 

Zululand.     See  Natal 
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EGYPT. 

(MiSR. ) 

Sultan. 

Fuad  I.  Ahmed  Fuad  Pasha,  G.C.B,  was  born  in  1868,  son  of  the 
Khedive  Ismail  Pasha  ;  became  Sultan  on  October  9,  1917  ;  married  the 
Princess  Nazli  on  May  24,  1919. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Egypt  is  the  eighth  ruler  of  the  dynasty  of 
Muhammad  Ali,  appointed  Governor  of  Egypt  in  1805,  who  made  himself, 
in  1811,  absolute  master  of  the  country  by  force  of  arms.  The  position  of  the 
Sultan's  father,  Ismail  I. — forced  to  abdicate,  under  pressure  of  the  British 
and  French  Governments,  in  1879 — was  recognised  by  the  Imperial  Hatti 
Sherif  of  February  13,  1841,  issued  under  the  guarantee  of  the  five  great 
European  Powers.  The  title  given  to  Muhammad  Ali  and  his  immeaiate 
successors  was  the  Turkish  one  of  *  Vali, '  or  Viceroy  ;  but  this  was  changed 
by  an  Imperial  firman  of  June  12,  1867,  into  the  Persian-Arabic  of  'Khldlw- 
Mi8r,'or,  as  more  commonly  called,  Khedive.  By  a  firman  issued  June  8, 
1873,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  granted  to  Ismail  I.  the  rights  hitherto  withheld  of 
concluding  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  Powers,  and  of  maintaining  armies. 
On  December  18,  1914,  a  British  Protectorate  over  Egypt  was  declared, 
and  the  next  day  a  Proclamation  was  issued  deposing  Abbas  Hilmi,  lately 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  and  conferring  the  title  of  Sultan  of  Egypt  upon  Hussein 
Kamil,  eldest  living  prince  of  the  family  of  Muhammad  An.  The  British 
Protectorate  has  been  recognised  by  France,  Russia,  Belgium,  Serbia,  Greece, 
Portugal,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Sultan  Hussein  Kamil  died 
in  1917,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother. 

The  new  Egyptian  flag  consists  of  three  white  crescents  with  their  hacks 
to  the  staff,  each  with  a  five-pointed  white  star  between  the  horns  on  a  red 
field.  This  flag  was  the  personal  standard  of  the  Khedive,  and  now  takes 
the  place  of  the  former  national  flag,  which  was  distinguished  horn  the 
Turkish  by  having  a  star  of  five  instead  of  six  points. 
The  predecessors  of  the  present  ruler  of  Egypt  were — 

Bom  Died  Reigned 

Muhammad  Ali,  founder  of  the  dynasty    1769        1849  1811-48 

Ibrahim,  son  of  Muhammad        .     .     ,      1789        1848  June — Nov.  1848 

Abbas,  grandson  of  Muhammad  . 

Said,  son  of  Muhammad    .     .     . 

Ismail,  son  of  Ibrahim        .     .     . 

Muhammad  Taufiq,  son  of  Ismail 

'Abbas  Hilmi,  grandson  of  Ismail 

Hussein  K&mil,  son  of  Ismail 

British  Bepresentatiyes. 

His  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  for  Egypt  and  the  Sudan, — His  Excel- 
lency Field-Marshal  Viscount  Allenby,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O.,  G.C.M.G.,  D.S.O., 
etc.,  appointed  October,  1919. 

Counsellor, — Sir  Milne  Gheetham,  K.C.M.G. 

Consul- 0€n£ral  at  Alexandria, — D.  A.  Cameron,  C.M.Q. 


1813 

1854 

1848-54 

1822 

1863 

1864-68 

1830 

1895 

1868-79 

1862 

1892 

1879-92 

1874 

1892-1914 

1854 

1917 

1914-1917 

GOVERNMENT  AND  CONSTITUTION  fBT 

GtmsuX  aX  Cairo. — A.  t).  Alhaat. 

Consul  at  Port  Said, — T.  G.  J^eeman. 

Commercial  Agent  for  Egypt  and  Sudan, — E.  H.  MuUek, 

There  axe  also  Consular  representatives  at  Suez,  Mansuia,  Tanta,  Zzg^dg, 
and  Birlcet-es-Sab. 

Qovenuaeat  and  Constitution^ 

The  admuustnitlon  ot  £gypt  is  carried  on  by  natiye  Ministers,  subject  to  the 
ruling  of  the  Snll^ui.  From  1879  to  1888  two  GontirolleiSNCrenerftly  appointed 
by  FnwGe  and  England,  had  considerable  powers  in  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  country  (Ehedivial  Decree,.  November  10^  1879).  In  thesummer 
of  lfi82,  in  conseqiience  of  a  military  rebelliotiv  l&igland  intervened,  sfabdved 
the  nsis^,  and  rastoced  the  authority  of  the  Khedive.  In  this  intervention 
England  was  not  joined  by  France,  and  as  a  result,  on  January  18,  1883,  the 
Khedive  signed  a  decree  aboli^ing  the  joint  control  o£  England  and  France. 
In  the  place  of  the  Control,  the  Khedive,  on  the  reeomimendation  of  England, 
appointed  an  English  financial  adviaer,  without  whose  concurrence  no 
financial  decision  could  be  taken..  The  Khedivial  Decree  erppended  to  and 
approved  bj  the  Anglo-French  Convention  of  A.pril  4,  1904,  removed  most 
of  the  restrictions  waich  encumbered  the  management  of  Egyptian  Finance.. 
No  modification,  may  be  introduced  into  the  terms  of  the  Decree  without 
the  aosent  of  the  signatory  powers  to  the  Convention  of  London  of  1886. 

In  November,  1919,  it  was  officially  announced  that  the  policy  of  Great 
Britam  in  Egypt  was  to  preserve  the  autonomy  of  that  country  under  British 
protection  and  to  develop  the  system  of  self-government  under  an  Egyptian 
ruler  ;  and  Idiat  the  object  of  Great  Britain  was  to  defend  Egypt  from  all  ex- 
ternal danger  and  interferenoe  by  any  foreign  Power,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
establish  a  constitutional  system  in  which,  under  British  guidance,  the 
SaltaOy  hia  Ministers,  and  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  might  in 
their  several  spheres  and  in-  an  increasing  degree  c&-oiperate  in  the  manage- 
ment oi  Egyptian  affairs.  A  mission  under  Lord  HilncEr  was  sent  to  Egypt 
with  the  purpose  of  wodcing  out  this  poUcy.  The  Egyptian  Govenunent 
have  now  (March,  1921)  been  invited  to  discuss  with  the  British  Government 
the  quBStioB  of  substituting,  for  the.  proteotcaate  a  relationship  which,  while 
securing  the  special  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  enabling  the  latter  to 
offer  adequate  guarantees  to  foreign  powers^  will  meet  the  legitimate  aspir- 
ations of  Egypt. 

The  Egyptian  Ministry,  composed  of  ten  members,  is  constituted 
(Mansh  16,  1921)  as  follows  :— 

Prinu  MvnisUr, — ^Adly<  Yeghen  Pasha. 

Vice'PrtsiderU  ofifu  CouneiL — Hussein  JRushdi  Pasha. 

Minister  of  Interior, — Abdel  Khalek  Sarwat  Pasha* 

Minister  df  Bducaiion, — Gaa&r  ^aZj/ Pasha. 

Minister  of  Public  Works,  Marina  and  War, — Mohammed  ^S^J^a/C^  Pasha. 

Minister  of  Justice. — ^AbdeL  Fattah  Yehia  Paaha. 

Minister  iff  Agriculture.-^'Segtiih  Ohali  Pasha. 

Minister  of  WaJcfs  (Pious  Foundations). — Midhat  Yeghen  Pasha. 

Minister  c/  CommunietUions. — Ahmed  Ziwer  Pasha. 

Minister  of  Finance. — Ismedl  Sidky  Pasha. 

The  new  Ministry  of  Communications,  established  iu  1919,  comprises 
the  folloinQg'.  services :  The  Egyptian  State  Railways,  Telegraphs,  and 
Telephones ;  the  Postal  Administration ;  the  Ports  and  Lighthouses ;  the 
Harbotur  Works  ;  Inland  Water  Transport ;  Mechanical  Transport ;  Main 
Roadft  aad  Bridg^a;  Sa>piQrviBion,  licensing,  and  contrel  of  civil  aerial  traffic. 

On  May  1»  183l3b  ui  pcjj^ic  la^r  wm  proqiulgated  by  the  Khedive  creating 
a  nmnber  of  representative  institutions,  including  a  Legislative  Council,  e 
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General  Assembly,  and  Provincial  Councils.  But  these  bodies  were  mainly 
consultative  and  the  Khedive  and  his  Ministers  retained  most  of  the  legis- 
lative power.  The  above  Law  was  replaced  in  July,  1913,  by  the  present 
Organic  and  Electoral  Laws,  by  which  for  the  Legislative  Council  and  General 
Assembly  was  substituted  a  new  body  called  the  Legislative  Assembly.  This 
consists  of  (i)  the  Ministers,  (ii)  66  elected  members,  and  (iii)  17  members 
nominated  by  the  Government  to  represent  certain  minorities.  The  elections 
are  indirect :  every  60  electors  choose  an  elector-delegate,  and  the  electors- 
delegate  elect  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  but  are  liable  to  be  recalled 
before  any  fresh  exercise  of  their  functions.  The  members  of  this  Assembly 
sit  for  six  years,  their  numbers  being  renewed  one-third  at  a  time  every  two 
years  :  they  aUo  receive  payment.  The  Assembly  can  initiate  legislation  and 
must  be  consulted  on  alt  measures  relating  to  loans,  land-tax  assessment,  or 
modifications  of  the  railway  or  irrigation  systems.  The  Goveiiiment,  how- 
ever, is  not  bound  by  the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly,  and,  in  the  event  of  a 
disagreement  between  the  two  about  any  proposed  law,  the  Government 
can  eventually  enact  the  law  in  such  form  as  it  may  think  fit.  The  Assembly 
has  the  right  of  veto  on  new  direct,  personal  or  land  taxes,  which  cannot  be 
imposed  without  its  sanction.  The  ordinary  session  of  the  Assembly  is  from 
November  1  to  May  81. 

The  Provincial  Councils  were  endowed  in  1909  with  the  powers  of  apply- 
ing bye-laws,  authorising  public-markets,  fixing  the  number  and  pay  of 
^aflrs  (village  watchmen),  and  authorising  the  creation  of  ezbas  (hamlets). 
They  are  the  local  authorities  in  connection  with  elementary  vernacular 
education  and  trade  schools.  They  consist  of  two  elected  representatives 
from  each  Markaz.     The  Mudir  is  the  ex-officio  President  of  the  Council. 

Egypt  Proper  is  administratively  divided  into  5  governorships  (muh&fzas) 
of  principal  towns,  and  14  mudirias  or  provinces,  subdivided  into  districts 
or  Markazes.  In  1890  the  Powers  consented  to  a  decree  constituting  a 
Municipality  in  Alexandria,  with  power  to  impose  local  taxes. ^ 

In  thirteen  towns  (Mansiira,  Medinet  el-Fayiim,  Tanta,  Zagazig,  Da- 
manhiir,  Beni-SuSf,  Mahalla  el-Eubra,  Minya,  Mit  Ghamr,  Zifta,  Kafr  el- 
Zaydt,  Benha,  and  Port  Said),  Mixed  Commissions  have  been  formed  with. 
power  to  impose  taxes  on  residents  who  have  given  an  express  consent  to  be 
taxed  for  municipal  purposes. 

In  41  other  towns  a  third  class  of  town  council  (Local  Commissions) 
exists,  but,  in  general,  there  is  no  power  to  impose  local  taxes,  the  reyenue 
being  derived  from  grants  from  the  central  Government,  and  receipts  from 
water  supply,  slaughter  houses,  &c.  During  recent  years,  however,  22  of 
the  Local  Commissions  have,  with  the  express  consent  of  foreigners  and. 
Egyptians,  Imposed  local  taxation  for  municipal  purposes. 


Governorships. 

1.  Cairo. 

2.  Alexandria. 

3.  Suez  Canal   (Port  Said.- 

Ismailia). 

4.  Suez. 

5.  Damietta. 


Miidirias, 
Lower  Egypt : —    Upper  Egypt : — 


1. 

Qalydbiya. 

1.  Giza. 

2. 

Mentifiya. 

2.  Beni-Su6f. 

3. 

Gharbiya. 

3.  Faiyiim. 

4. 

Sharqiya. 
Daqanliya. 

4.  Minya. 
6.  Asyfit. 

5. 

6. 

Beheira. 

6.  Girga. 

7.  Qena. 

8.  Aswftn. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  total  area  of    Egypt    proper,   including  the  Libyan  Desert,     tlic 
region  between  the  Nile  and  the   Red  Sea,  and  the  Sinai  Peninsula,    \>v\i 
1  In  Egypt  no  foreigner  may  be  taxed  without  the  coasent  of  his  Oovenunent. 
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exdading  the  Sudan,  is  about  350,000  square  miles  ;  but  the  cultiyated 
ind  settkd  area,  that  is,  the  Nile  Valley  and  Delta,  covers  only  12,226 
square  miles.  Canals,  roads,  date  plantations,  &c.,  cover  1«  900  square  miles  ; 
2,850  square  miles  are  comprised  in  the  surface  of  the  Nile,  marshes,  and 
lakes.  Egypt  is  divided  into  two  great  districts — '  Masr-el-Bahri, '  or  Lower 
Egrot,  and  'El-Said,'  or  Upper  Egypt. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  of  the  settled  land  surface,  and  the 
results  of  the  census  taken  in  March,  1917  : — 


Administratiye 

Area  in 

Total 

Population 

Division 

sq.  miles 

Population 

per 
sq.  mile 

«  /Cairo    . 

42 

790,989 

18,832 

S     Alexandria 

19 

444,617 

23,401 

&     Damietta 

11 

80,984 

2,817 

gi              /Fort  Said 

$5  1  Canal  {      and 

^  1             usn^Ailift 

U+li 

91,090 

30,363 

O  vSnez    . 

3 

30,996 

10,332 

Frontier  District!*  . 

? 

76,351 

ProvineeM : 

cL  rBeheira 

1,726 

892,216 

517 

£2  1  Daqahlfya  . 

1,006 

986,648 

981 

m  1  Gharbtya   . 

2,584 

1,659,313 

655 

5--\  Mennfiya  . 

606 

1,072,686 

1,770 

i     Qalynblya 

858 

528,681 

1,476 

3  VSharqiya    .      . 

1,322 

955,497 

728 

Pro9inee9  : 

«a 

f  Asyftt .      .      . 

768 

981,197 

1,278 

Aflw&n 

168 

253,340 

1,508 

Beni-SuSf  .      . 

409 

452,893 

1,107 

H 

Faiyftm 

669 

607,617 

769 

Girga  .       .      . 

676 

868,234 

1,499 

^ 

s 

Gfza    .       .      . 

398 

624,852 

1,317 

Minya .      .      . 

661 

763,922 

1,178 

,Qena   .       .      . 

754 

'         840,317 

1,114 

Total  .      . 

12,028 

12,750,918 

1,061 

1800  (French  estimate) 
1 821  (Muhammad  All) 
1846  (Gensos)  .     «     . 
1882  (Census)  .     .     . 


1897  (Census)  . 
1907  (Census) . 
1917  (Census) . 


9,734,405 
11,287,359 
12,760,918 


The  growth  of  the  general  population  of  the  country  is  exhibited  by  the 
following  fif^ares : — 

2,460,200 
2,536,400 
4,476,440 
6,831,131 

The  average  annual  increase  from  1846  to  1882  was  1'25  per  cent.  ;  froni 
1882  to  1897,  2*76  per  cent.  ;  1897-1907,  1*49  per  cent.  ;  from  1846-1907, 
1'53  per  cent. 

For  details  of  the  census  of  1907,  see  The  Statesman's  Yeak-Book  for 
1916,  pp.  250-1. 

Estimated  population,  July  1,  1919 :  12,878,000.  Births  registered, 
1919,  493,507  ;  deaths,  383,872. ' 

The  principal  towns,  with  their  populations,  according  to  the 
results  of  the  census  of  1917,  are  :— Cairo,  790,939  ;  Alexandria,  444,617 
Port  Said  (including  Ismailia),  91,090  ;  Suez,  30,996  ;  Damietta,  30,984 
Tmnta,  74,195  ;  Mansura,  49,238  ;  Zagazig,  41,741  ;  Damanhur,  47,867 
Benha,  18,607;  Shibin  el-K^m,  24,604  ;  Asyut,  51,431  ;  Aswan,  11,293 
BeniSu^t  31,986;  Faiyum,  44,400;  Sohag,  20,760;  Giza,  18,714;  Qeua 
23,357;  Minya,  34,945. 
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Reli^oa  and  Instnietioa. 

In  1017  the  population  consisted  of  U, 658,145  Moslems;  864,775 
Orthodox;  59,581  Jews.  Christians:  47,481  Protestants  ;  107,687  Romaij 
Catholics;  1I,41Q  other  Christians ;  8.827  others.  Thus  Moslems  formed  01 '48 
per  cent,  of  the  population;  Christians,  8 '03  per  cent.;  Jews,  0*47 
per  cent.  ;  others,  0'07  per  cent.  The  prin9ipal  seat  of  Koranic  learning 
IS  the  Mosque  and  UniTersity  of  £1-Azhar  at  Cairo,  founded  year  361 
of  the  Hegira,  972  of  the  Christian  era.  In  1914  it  had  405  professors  and 
9,749  students  of  Islam  and  subjects  connected  therewith.  Tne  Mosque  of 
£1-Ahmadi  at  Ts^nta  had  113  professors  and  2,860  students  at  the  end  of  1914. 
The  Mosque  of  Damietta  had  m  the  same  year  16  professors  and  411  students, 
that  of  Dess^qi  (Tanta),  16  professors  and  280  students,  and  the  Meshiakhat 
Olama  of  Alexandria  75  professors  and  1,854  students.  AH  these  ii^titutions 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Council  of  the  University  of  £1-Azhar. 

There  are  in  Egypt  large  numbers  of  native  Christians  connected  with  the 
various  Oriental  churches ;  of  these,  the  largest  and  most  ii^flu«ntial  are  the 
Copts,     the     c(escendants    of    the    ancient    Egyptians ;     their    creed     is 
Orthodox    (Jacobite),    and    was    adopted    in    the    first    century    of    the 
Christian  era.      Its  head  is  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  as  the  successor 
of   St.    Mark.     There    are'  tl^ree    metropolitans   and   twelve    bishops    in 
Egypt,  one  metropolitan  and  two  bishops  in  Abyssinia,  and  one  bishop  for 
Khartum ;  there  are  also  arch-priests,  priests,  deacons,  and  monks.     Priests 
must  be  married  before  ordinaUon,    but  celibacy  is  imposed  on  monks  and 
high  di^itaries.     The  Copts  use  the  Diocletian  (or   Martyrs' >  calendar, 
which  differs  by  284  years  from  the  Gregorian  calendar. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  illiterates  in  tke  yarioua 
religious  communities  (1917  census) : — 


Religion 

Population 

Number  illiterate  per  1000  ^ 

Males 

Females 

Totel 

Morilems 

Orthodox 

Christians 

Jews 

Others 

11,658,148 

864,778 

155,168 

59,581 

23,243 

901 
789 
505 
482 
912 

937 
02Q 
556 
e42 
955 

019 
880 
531 
562 
Ofti 

Total 

12,750,918 

883 

982 

08S 

1  Provisional  figures. 


Subject  to  certain  adjustments  for  purposes  of  coqiparis9n,  it  appears  that 
the  proportion  of  the  native  Egyptian  population  able  to  read  .and  write  in  191 7 , 
as  compajced  with  the  returns  of  the  previous  census  in  1907,  was  as  follows  : — 


1907 

1917 

Males 

Fenalea    ' 

Males 

Females 

85  per  l«0O 

a  per  1000 

120  per  1000 

18  per  lOOO 

' -  t  -    — — ■ — — "^ — ■ ^-^^^■^HH^p^pn^ 

Until  1897,  Government  initiative  in  the  matter  of  education  was  liniiteO 
to  supplying  a  Europeanised  course  of  education  designed  to  fit  Egj'^ptiaiij 
for  various  branches  of  the  public  service  and  fbr  professional  careers.  Tlii^ 
system  of  schools,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Europeanising  zeal  o! 
Muhammad  Ali  Pa,sha,  the  first  viceroy,  consists  of  Primary  Schools 
Secondary  Scljiools,  and  Professional  Colleges  (Law,  Medicine,  En^neerln^ 
Teterinary,  Military,  Teaching,  Accountancy  and  Commerce,  and  Agriculture  j 
in  addition  to  a  number  of  special  schools. 
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SeatUnd  Uuoo^out  ^t  a^iuitir  then  liaTft  txkt%d  Iropn  tim#  im- 
memoml  a  nuabf r  of  iadigenooa  b<uioo]s  called  '  MaJktaJbs. '  In  1^97)  tbe 
Hinist^  of  fidncation  endeavoured  to  bring  these  indep^sdeiiit  '  M*lctab$ ' 
rolnstarilj  under  Departmental  snperrision  by  means  of  a  system  of 
inspection  and  reward.  GoYemment  aid  was  made  depeadent  npcm  daily 
instraction  being  given  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  apart  from  any 
religfom  teaching,  and  upon  tbe  school  reaching  a  satisfactory  level  of 
efficiency.  The  extent  to  which  the  tcheme  has  developed  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


Tetr 


1915-18 
1916-17 
W17-I8 


Maktabs  awarded  grants-in-aid  and  under  inapeetion 


Nnmber  of 
Maktabs 

8,744 
8,970 

3,534 
X,271 


Teachers 


r,906 
8,720 
7,988 
6,582 
6,180 


Attendance 


Doys 


211,270 
285,709 
208,754 
184,404 
17«i902 


GirlB 


23,465 
85,314 
28,028 
24,782 
24,484 


Total 


284,735 
271,008 
228,782 
209,186 
201,386 


Orani-ln-aid 


19,427 
£8,616 
22,247 
22,048 


Since  1913  the  grants-in-aid  to  maktabs  situated  within  the  areas  governed 
^J  Prorincial  Councils  have  been  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  Oounoils. 

The  following  table  gives  statistics  (corrected  to  February,  1820 )» 
!»Dceming  the  schools  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  in  1897  and  1920  respectively.  The  schools  marked  with  an 
asterisk  are  under  Departnients  other  than  the  Ministry  of  Education. 


Hl|tiercoi]ege8:— 
lediebe  and  Pharmacy 

*»gineerinff    " 

*mtMrj  ^  ; 

•Jrtfciinary      . 

TViching 

*Sehool  for  QSdis 
•ipieultore     . 

ieeoDntancT  i^nd  Commerce 

Special  and  Teehnical  Sckoola  :— 

AfficaltupB  (Intermediate) 

Soiool  for  Qidia  (Intennediate) 

Aeemmlaiieir  &  Cottmeroe  (Inter 
nediate) 

Teehnical  (Intermediate)   . 

School  of  Egyptian  Arts  &  Crafts 

Jadel  (EleiDientary) 

Tetduitf  (Blemectary) 

uomtftfae  Beohomy . 

Nnnee  and  midwires 

'Police 

,  JMfonDatory  8«boola 
^wUiy  SchoolB 
ffighw  Printaiy  Stdioola 
akher  SfotttBtaty  Sehoola . 
"^Im  (BlbmcntiKry  Temaenlar 

jattotSfeboola  . 


1807 


Schools 


1 
1 
1 
1 


Pupils 


Male    I  Female 


! 


40 
Y5 
29 

204 

72 


11 


1920 


Schools 


8 
38 


55 


59 


856  — 


612 
6,830 


2,547 


9 


270 


877 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

I 


1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
7 

35 
6 


Pupils 


Male 


270 
853 
8l0 
90 
19 
448 

io7 

?? 

108 
160 

290 
236 
34 
619 
261 


Female 


8Si 


312 


95 

590 

3,525 

8,609 

152 

11,918 
.170 


477 
77 
46 

180 

578 
808 

9,248 
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The  number  of  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Provincial  Councils  in 
February,  1920,  either  through  direct  management  or  through  grants-in- 
aid,  was  as  follows  : — 


No.  of 
Schools 

No.  of  Pupils 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Maktabs  (ElemeDtary  Vernacular 
Schools)           .... 

Higher  Elementary  Schools    . 

Elementary  Training  Colleges  for 
Teachers           .... 

Industrial,  Agricultural  and  Com- 
mercial Schools 

Higher  Primary  Schools 

3,316 
18 

22 

20 
44 

182,546 
1,370 

1,020 

1,998 
3,964 

25,290 

381 

1,034 

207,836 
1,370 

1,401 

1,998 
4,998 

Total 

3,420 

190,898 

• 

26,705 

217,603 

By  agreement  with  the  Provincial  Councils  it  was  decided  in  1912  that 
the  Ministry  of  Education  should  hand  over  to  the  Councils  the  duty  of 
making  provision  for  Elementary  Schools  in  their  areas,  including  the  giving 
of  grants-in-aid  to  the  private  Maktabs. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  has  under  its  direct  management  (February, 
1920)  :— 


134  Maktabs 

4  Training  Colleges  for  Elementary  Teachers 

1  Domestic  School 

1  School  for  Nurses  and  Midwives 

3  Trades  Schools 

35  Higher  Primary  Schools 

7  Secondary  Schools 

5  Technical  and  Commercial  Schools  (and  night  classes) 
1  School  of  Meaicine  (and  Pharmacy)     .... 

1  School  of  Engineering . 

3  Higher  Training  Colleges 

1  Higher  School  of  Coiumeree  and  Accountancy   . 
Egyptian  Educational  Mission  in  Europe    . 

6  Higher  Elementary  Schools 

2  Infant  Schools 


Attendance 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

9,524 

8,779 

18,303 

261 

447 

708 

— 

77 

77 

— 

46 

46 

619 

— 

619 

8,609 

578 

9,187 

1     2,525 

— 

2,625 

949 

— 

949 

270 

— 

270 

310 

— 

810 

448 

82 

630 

77 

.^ 

77 

30 

^ 

80 

207 

464 

671 

170 

— 

170 

23,999 

1 

1    10,473 

84,472 

Under  other  Government  Departments  are  the  School  of  Law  (3S3 
students),  the  Military  School  (90  cadets),  the  Veterinary  School  (i^ 
students),  the  Higlier  School  of  Agriculture  (99  students),  the  Inter 
mediate  School  of  Agriculture  (108  students),  the  School  for  C)adis  (hisHe 
section,  107,  lower,  166  students)  ;  the  Police  School  (96  cadets),  and.  | 
reformatories  (590  boys,  139  girls).  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  Stat 
University  at  Cairo. 
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Jnstiee, 

^(in^iiotiB  tTi\>xi3:x9tTs  of  the  conntry  are  the  Mehkemas,  presided  over 

^«  Qddis.    A.t  tKe    ^x'esexL't  time,  they  retain  jarisdiction  only  in  matters 

^^p«noMl\&w(m&TriBkf^e,  sxiccession,  &c.),  and  wak/s — the  latter  being  either 

chintable  foxLnd&t\oTis,    oir    fiBtmily  settlements  with  an  ultimate  remainder  in 

&fOQr  of  a  chaTlt&\>\e     CoxLii.cLation — and  also  in  certain  non-religious  cases 

(t-g*  vacxssaxm)  \>etr^iveexi.   noTi-Moslem  natiyes.     In  matters  of  personal  law 

other  than  inteata»te     sTxcoession  non-Mussulmans   are,  however,  in  general 

lobject  to  their  o^avn.  l^a.'txia.rchate,  or  other  religious  authority.     In  other 

natters,  natlyea  Bxe  ^Txstaciable  before  the  so-called  Native  Tribunals  estab- 

^luhed  in  1883.     TYi^eae  xio^w  consist  of  90  Summary  Tribunals,  each  presided 

i»ver  by  a  smgle  ^xx^ge,    iiritli   civil  jurisdiction  in  matters  up  to  ££150  in 

filue,   and   CTViniii.a.\     ^xurisdiction   m   offences  punishable   by   fine   or   by 

ijmprisonment  Tip  to  tYiree  years,  that  is,  police  offences  and  misdemeanours ; 

ei^t  Central  TTi\>TUials,    each  of  the  Chambers  of  which  consists  of  three 

jnd^s ;  and  a  CoTrrt    of  Appeal  at  Cairo,  about  one-third  of  its  members 

beiny^  £aropeaii.        TTxider  a  law  of  1904,  there  are  also  weekly  sittings 

£0  the    GovemoTate     Qisms    (to   the  number  of   28)   for  the  disposal  of 

petty   offencea,  the   judge  having  powers  up  to  three  months'  imprison- 

;     jDent  or  fine   of  i^lSlO,  and  the  prosecution  being  conducted  by  the  police. 

dviJ    cases    not    'within    the    competence    of  the    Summary  Tribnnius  are 

hemrd.    in    fixst  instance  by  the  Central  Tribunals,  with  an  appeal  to  the 

CcfOTt    of   Appeal.        The  Central  Tribunals   also  hear  civil  and  criminal 

Appeals  froxo.  t;he  Sxanmary  Tribunals.    Since  1905  serious  crimes  (and,  under 

a  ha^w    of    XOXO,    all  press  offences)  are  tried    at  the  Central  Tribunals  by 

thifce    jTL^l^ea    of   the  Court  of  Appeal  sitting  as  an  Assize  Court,  assizes 

\>eiii^    Ix^lo.   monthly.      There  is  a  recourse  on  }>oints  of  law,   in  criminal 

mjkttezs,  to    five  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  sitting  in  Cairo  as  a  Court 

of    OmaaatioTL.        The  prosecution    before    Summary  Tribunals   and   Assise 

is    exLtmsted    to  the  Parqiietf  which  is  directed   by   a    Procureur 

tlie    investigation    of   crime  is   ordinarily    conducted    by    the 

_  or    hy     the  police  under   the  direction  of    the    Parquet :   cases 

Soiiag  'befoT-e  an  Assize  Court  are  further  submitted  to  a  special  committing 

lud^e.      Offences  against  irrigation  laws,  &c. ,  are  tried  by  special  administra- 

tiwa  tribnnals. 

o-caUed   "Cantonal   Courts,**  created  by  a  law  of  July,  1912, 

lo    he  ni.entioned.     They  are  composed  of  village  notables,   and 

neral  civil  jurisdiction  in  suits  up  to  £E5  in  value,   besides  an 

d  JTU-iadiction  in  special  matters,  and  a  petty  criminal  jurisdiction 

penalties  np  to  24  hours'  imprisonment  or  PT25  fine.     The  jurisdiction 

of  caeh   court  extends  to  a  group  of  villages.     The  courts  are  now  236  in 


to  the  Capitulations,  which  still  apply  to  Egypt,  foreigners  are 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  tribunals.      Mixed  tribunals 
were  instituted  in  1876,  consisting  partly  of  native  and  partly  of  foreign 
jmis^Sy   with  jurisdiction,  in  civil  matters,  between  natives  and  foreigners 
*aa  between  foreigners  of  different  nationalities,  or  even  between  foreigners 
•f  the   same  nationality  if  the  dispute  relates  to  land  in   Egypt.     These 
Tzibmials     have,   also,   a  limited  penal  jurisdiction,   notably  in    cases    of 
poHee    offences,   offences  against  the  bankruptcy  laws,  and  misappropria- 
tion  of    property    seized   oy  order    of   the    tribunal.      There    are    three 
Mixed  Tribunals  of   First    Instance,   with  a  Court  of  Appeal  sitting  at 
Alexandria. 
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Finance. 

Reyenue  and  expenditure  for  six  y««rs : — 


JesLTs 

Bevenne 

Expenditure 

Tem-s 

BeTenue 

Si^«ndiituT» 

1913 
1916-17 

1917-18 

? 

£B 

17,868,6M 
19,927,274 
23,166,074 

£B 

16,728,785 
17,240,606 
22,496,948 

1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 1 

£E 

t7,i661,289 
33,677,401 
40,271,000 

2M84,89« 
28,991,934 
40,271,000 

1  Estimates, 


The  final  acconnts  for  the  year  1919-20  (April  1  to  March  31),  and  the 
budget  estimates  for  the  year  1920-21,  are  as  follows : — 


Beoeipts 

1919-20 
Actual 
figures 

1920-21 
Estimates 

4E 

Bixpenditfare 

1019-30 
Actual 

figures 

£E 

1920-21 
Bstttnates 

IHreet  taxes : 

£E 

£E 

Idtnd  tax,  Jkc. 

5,684,260 

5,4D0,0«0 

CiTil  List     .... 

459,847 ' 

490,204 

Indioact  tAxes : 

Expenses  of  Administration 

10,a28,«60 

18,207,828 

Cttstoms . 

6,627,536 

6,590,000 

Expenses  of  Beyenue  Earn* 

Tot)aoco . 

3,827,325 

4,000,000 

ing  Administrations : 

Bxcise    . 

499,979 

— 

Railways  .... 

5,422,757 

6,594,175 

IfiicellanioaB 

Telegrap4i8 

248,124 

2S1,2S0 

taxes 

461,128 

318,000 

Post  Office 

431,564 

50p,980 

Beceipts    from 

Telephones 

198,127 

169,786 

Berentie  earn- 

Army : 

1 

ing  Adminis. 

Egyptian  Army 

l,ei6,065 

l,e81,25« 

trations : 

Army  of  Ocovpataon 

146,260 

146,250 

Bailirays 

7,135,030 

7,886,000 

Pensions   .... 

779,400 

7S7,900 

Telegraphs 
Post  Office     . 

303,353 

300,000 

Tril)ute  and  pebfc  ; 

437,424 

616,000 

Tribute      .... 

664,826 

«64,826 

TelAphones    . 

196,098 

266,000 

Expenses  of  Calsse  de  la 

Be«eipts   |!rom 

Dette     .... 

88,617 

42,000 

JudmlnistiVktiTe 

Consolidated  Debt  . 

8,552,266 

3r552,26C 

Services : 

Non-Consolidated  Debt   . 

844,152 

858,280 

Ports  and 

Sundries      .... 

— 

24,488 

Lighthouses 

179,185 

188,000 

War  Gratuities     . 

2,569,806 

4,250.000 

JndiQial     and 

Extraordinary        Expendi- 

Registration 

ture   in  connection  with 

fees 

2,066,946 

1,863,000 

the  war     .        ,        .        . 

508,260 

40,000 

VisCellAneous 

Settlement  of  claims  arising 

Bevemie     . 

5,894,239 

8,773,000 

out  of  the  recent  disorders 
Purchase  and  distribntinn  of 

4fi,528 

05«,5O2 

Total  ordinary 

articles  of  prime  necessity 

404,499 

2,000,000 

reTenue 
Vxtraardinarj 

revenne 
Draft  on  gene- 
ral reserve    . 

32,752,503 

36,675,000 

Temporary  Oommissions    . 

— 

28,060 

924,898 

4,596,000 

Total  Ordinary  Expen- 
diture 
Expenditure  for  new  works 

Total     .... 

27,442,714 

1,549,220 

34,616,910 

5,6S4,080 

Total.        . 

33.677,401 

40,271,000 

2S,991,934  40,271,000 

The  foreign  debt  of  Egypt  began  in  1862,  when  loans  amounting  to 
3,292,800?.  were  issued  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  the  floating  debt. 
Other  issues  followed  in  rapid  succession.  The  dual  control  by  England  and 
France  began  in  1879.  In  January,  1880,  the  two  Controllers-General  reported 
that  Egypt  could  not  possibly  meet  her  engagements  in  full,  an4  in  .Tuly  the 
Liquidation  Law,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  an  Inter- 
national Commission  of  the  Great  Powers,  was  promulgated.  By  this  law 
the  TTnified  debt  was  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  interest ;  further  conyersiozLs 
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wta  mU%  md.  ^k%  Uiw^d  dtibt  tboa  lAcreaMd  to  0O»9M,24Pi. ;  certain 
nncoDsolidated  liabilities  were  added  to  the  Preference  debt,  wliich  ihias  rose 
to  22,743,8002. ;  and  th«  Daint^nia  debt  was  increased  to  9,51^,900^,  the 
intenest  beiiig  reduced  to  4  per  cent.  In  1885  and  subsequent  years  further 
lo9Jis  and  conyersions  were  entered  into. 

The  Daira  Sania  and  the  Domaixis  loans  were  paid  off  on  October  15, 
1905,  andJone  1,  1913,  respectively.  The  amount  and  the  charge  of  thiB 
varioM  debts  in  April,  1920,  were  as  follows  : — 


— 

Debt 

Oharge 

0«nateedIi«B,Speroent 

Wvikged  Debt,  8i  per  cent 

Unified  Debt,  4  p3  cent. 

£ 

«,0d8,400 

S1,12Y,780 

55,971,960 

£E 
807,125 
1,062,235 
2,182;906 

Total 

•8,108,140 

8,552,206 

On  April  1,  1920,  the  debt,  stood  at  £stg.9S,198,140,  inclusive  of  the 
amonnt  of  £sig.6,466,860  held  by  the  Government  and  the  Caisse  de  la 
Dette  Publique.     In  1919-20  the  debt  was  reduced  by  £190,600. 

T^e  charges  on  account  of  debts  of  all  kinds  (including  tribute),  as 
siiown  in  the  estimates  for  1920-21,  amount  to  £E4,^12,872. 

In  1888  and  1890,  reserve  funds  were  e$tabliflhed,  the  balances  of  which, 
i>  tirtae  of  the  A&glo-French  Oonveotion  of  April  4,  1904,  were  placed  at 
tht  di^osal  of  the  i^ptian  Government  in  1905,  less  certain  sums 
'^■i^auuiw  in  t^e  hands  of  tbe  Ceiaae  de  la  Dette  Publique  for  the  service 
of  tile  £bt.  The  amount  received  by  the  Egyptian  Government  was 
carried  to  a  General  Ronxrve  Fund.  In  this  Fund  on  April  1, 1920,  there 
»»«aUkBce  of  ££17,117,886,  including  £lCX,  541, 031  lealisod  from  the 
^'ifltui  J  of  new  coinage. 

Defence. 

EOTFTIAK  AbMT. 

On  SepitembeT  1^,  1S82,  the  existing  Egyptian  army  was  disbanded. 
^e  organisation  of  a  new  army  was  entrustea  to  a  British  general  officer, 
who  was  given  the  title  of  Sirdar.  Service  is  compulsory,  but,  owing  to  the 
^n  contingent  required,  only  a  fraction  (4  per  cent. )  of  the  men  who  are 
liable  actually  serve.  Service  is  for  three  years.  In  the  Sudanese  battalions 
serrice  is  voluntary  and  extended.  The  armjr  consists  of  5  squadrons  of 
<^^alry,  a  camel  corps,  5  batteries,  18  battalions  of  infantry  (of  which  6 
sfe  Sudanese  and  1  is  a  special  **Equatoriar*  battalion),  a  railway  battalion, 
^  Tarioufi  departments.  Most  of  the  higher  posts  are  held  by  British  officers. 
^  strength  of  the  army  is  about  17,000. 

Akmy  of  Ocovpation. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  war  in  August,  1914,  the  British  garrison,  or  army 
of  occupation,  consisted  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  a  hofse  artillery  battery, 
i  moondin  b^teiy,  9,  company  of  engineers,  and  4  battalions  (one  company 
^  Cyprus)  stationed  in  the  Wile  Delta,  and  of  a  battalion  of  infantry  and 
jetachmwit  of  gailison  artillery  stationed  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan, 
^e  establishment,  including  departmental  services,  was  6,00/  of  all  ranks. 

In  1020  the  Britisli  garrison  consisted  of  1  regiment  of  cavalry,  1  battery 
ft-H.  A,  7  battalions  of  infantry,  with  detachments  of  engineers  and  garrison 
^fllery,  making  a  total  of  11,605.     In  addition  there  were  Indian  troops  to 
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the  number  of  20,463.       At  the  end  of  the  year  this  garrison  was  in  process 
of  reduction. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  cultivable  area  of  Egypt  proper  was  reckoned  in  1919  at  7,691,793 
feddans(l  fedd^n  =  1 '038  acre),  and  of  this  2,829,215  were  uncultivated  for 
want  of  reclamation.  The  land-tax  has  been  readjusted,  the  old 
distinction  between  Khar^gi  and  (Jshdri  tax  has  disappeared,  and  the 
taxes  on  land  raDge  from  2  piastres  (1  piastre  =  ^^d.)  to  164 
piastres  per  fedddn  according  to  the  rental  value.  The  corv^,  oi  forced 
labour,  has  been  abolished,  but  the  inhabitants  are  still  called  out  to 
guard  or  repair  the  Nile  banks  in  flood  time,  and  are  also  liable  in  any  sudden 
emergency;  in  1913  none  were  called  out;  in  1914,  21,600;  in  1916, 
113,000.  The  agricultural  population  (Fellahin)  forms  about  62  per 
cent,  of  the-  whole.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are  small  landholders 
with  under  51  fedd^s,  while  others,  almost  or  altogether  landless,  are 
labourers,  the  relation  between  the  employers  and  tne  employed  being 
mostly  hereditary.  The  following  table  shows,  for  1919,  the  number  of 
landholders  and  the  distribution  of  the  land  between  foreigners  and  natives  : — 


Extent 
of 

Foreigners 

Natives 

Total  of  area 

Total  of 
Landowners 

holding 

in 
fedddns 

Area  in 
fedd&ns 

Land- 
owners 

Area  in 
fedddns 

Land- 
owners 

Fedd&ns 

Per- 
centage 

Land- 
owners 

Per- 

eentage 

Uptol 
Prom  1-5 
„    5-10 
„  10-20 
„  20-30 
„  30-50 
Over  50 

1,168 
4,738 
5,640 
8,672 
8,198 
15,812 
583,463 

2,038 
1,H01 
751 
605 
328 
898 
1,488 

489,918 
1,050,887 
583,542 
512,058 
272,260 
329,777 
1,695,231 

1,158,681 
494,791 
77,494 
87,823 
11,228 
8,529 
11,192 

491,081 
1,055.625 
539,082 
520,730 
280,458 
845,589 
2,278,694 

8-9 
19-2 
9*8 
9-4 
5-1 
0*8 
41-3 

1,160,719 
496,693 
78,246 
87,928 
11,556 
8,927 
12,080 

64-S 

27-5 
4-3 
21 

o-« 

0*5 
0-7 

Total    . 

627,586 

7,409 

4,888,678 

1,799,238 

5,511,259 

100-0 

1,806,647 

100-0 

The  Egyptian  agricultural  year  includes  three  seasons  or  crops.  Tlie 
leading  winter  crops,  sown  in  November  and  harvested  in  May  and  Jtine,  are 
cereal  produce  of  all  kinds  ;  the  principal  summer  crops,  sown  in  March  and 
harvested  in  October  and  November,  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice  ;  the  autumn 
crops,  sown  in  July  and  gathered  in  September  and  October,  are  rice,  maize, 
millet,  and  vegetables  generally.  In  Faydm  and  Lower  Egypt,  where 
perennial  irrigation  is  effected  by  means  of  a  network  of  canals  tapping 
the  Nile  and  traversing  the  Delta  in  every  direction,  the  chief  crops  are 
cotton,  rice,  Indian  com,  wheat,  barley,  clover,  cucumber ;  in  Upper  Egypt, 
south  of  Deirfit,  where  the  basin  system  of  irrigation,  i.e.  submersion  at 
high  Nile,  is  generally  adhered  to,  cereals  and  vegetables  are  produced  ; 
north  of  Deirfft  the  same  conditions  prevail  as  in  Lower  Egypt,  except 
that  no  rice  is  grown.  Where  there  is  perennial  irrigation,  two  or  three  crops 
are  secured  annually. 

Extensive  reservoir  works,  consisting  of  a  dam  at  Asw&n,  a  barrage 
at  Esna,  a  barrage  at  Asyiit,  and  a  barrage  at  Zifta,  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  original  storage  capacity  of  the  reservoir  was  1,066,000,000 
cubic  metres.  The  level  of  the  dam  has  been  raised  by  6  metres  and  the 
capacity  of  the  reservoir  increased  to  2,423,000,000  cubic  metres.  The 
barrage  at  Esna  ensures  adequate  irrigation  to  a  large  area  of  basin  land  even 
in  a  year  of  low  Nile.     North  of  Deir^t  an  area  of  approximately   half  a 
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million  acres  lias  been  conyerted  from  basin  to  perennial  irrigation  in  the 
last  ten  jears.     Thearea  and  prodnction  of  cotton  in  six  years  were : — 


Beason 

Area. 
Feddans 

Crop. 
Qant&n 

Seaaon 

Area. 
Feddans 

Crop. 
Qantirs 

1913-14 
1915-16 
1916-17 

1,723,000 
1,186,000 
1,656,000 

7,664,000 
4,776.000 
5,060,000 

1       1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 

1 

1,677.000 
1,361,000 
1,674,000 

6,298,000 
4,821,000 
«,672,000 

The  area  under  cotton  in  1920  was  1,828,000  feddans 

In  1919  the  area  and  yield  of  wheat  were  1,823,376  acres  and  820,195 
tons;  barley,  856,530  acres  and  219,620  tons;  maize,  1,792,109  acres; 
millet,  266,556  acres  ;  rice,  149,630  acres  ;  sugar-cane,  59,311  acres. 

In  1919  the  sugar  exported  amounted  to  12,689  tons,  yalued  at 
^£654.656  and  the  cotton  exported  amounted  to  6,708,906  qantars,  yalued 
at£B65,441,901  (1  qantAr  =  99-05  lbs). 

The  principal  mineral  products  in  1918  were  (in  metric  tons) :  Phosphate 
roci,  31,000  ;  petroleum,  282,000  ;  manganese  iron  ore,  27,000  ;  nitrate  shale, 
4,500  ;  carbonates  and  sulphate  of  soda,  3,500.  The  production  of  gold  was 
2,856  oz.  Other  products  are  :  Ochres,  sulphate  of  alumina,  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  talc,  buildmg  stones,  clay,  gypsum,  natron,  nitrate  of  soda,  salt, 
and  turquoise.  The  following  minerals  are  also  known  to  exist,  namely, 
alum,  copper  ore,  beryl,  granite,  ornamental  stones,  and  sulphur. 

Gommerce. 

Imports  and  exports  for  five  years : — 


^ 

Merchandise  i 

Specie 

Tear 

1 

Tmporta 

_  --  - 

Bzports 

Imports 

Exports 

£E 

£B 

£B 

£E 

1918 

27,865.195 

31,662,065 

9,791,188 

11,187,932 

1917 

33,175,139 

41,060,612 

1,239,549 

44,800 

1918 

51,155.306 

46,870,020 

611,009 

5,500 

1919 

47,409,717 

75,888,321 

188,513 

8,174 

1^0 

101,880,968 

85,467,061 

399,039 

12,249 

1  Ezdading  re-exports  (£S2,551,89l  in  1920)  and  trans 

it  trade  (£E12,81 1,874  in  1920). 

Commerce  (merchandise)  by  principal  countri 

es: — 

Cooatrias  of  origin 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

cr  desttnation 

1919 

1920 

1919 
£E 

1920 

£E 

£E 

£E 

Great  BrltaiJi 

21,480,957 

87,894,760 

40,222,881 

86.848,284 

India  and  Aden  . 

2,347,965 

3,338,709 

587,015 

747,707 

Anstrmlasia. 

1,848,628 

4,900,722 

48,910 

91,187 

Tnited  States     . 

2.889,749 

10,751,055 

16,714,085 

26,469.171 

<%ina. 

1,317,270 

2,325,707 

25,881 

19,907 

Japan  . 

1,729,164 

2,264,051 

1,864,292 

1,236,763 

Fraaee 

2,890,540 

6,104,865 

5,871.556 

8,069.200 

Graece 

1,893,105 

2,085,531 

696,591 

413,086 

Italj    . 

2  512,028 

5,705,020 

3,499.514 

3,30%414 

Swttserland 

455,307 

1,549,646 

1,811,096 

2,246,888 

Bclgmm 

202,710 

1,927,150 

207,019 

824,260 

Chile  . 

1,098,055 

2,057,266 

5,494 

6,559 

6,527 

1,186,121 

243,561 

1,294,378 

Sweden 

443,118 

1,639,665 

56,779 

19,721 

SM 
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Imports 

lixporta 

MerehaxtdiM 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1918 
£E 

1919 
£E 

1920 

1, 

£& 

£B 

£E 

aJilnntB  ft  animal 

f(»o4  ]Hrodiiete 

2,293,465 

1,764,098 

2,080,798 

375,906 

320,485 

828,457 

Hides,  skins    and 

leather  goods     .  t 

&01,4S1 

762,116 

1,602^519 

622,279 

1,301,946 

r4S,194 

Other  animal  pro-  ' 

dnets  . 

135,518 
1,361,806 

49,118 

60,657 

40,442 

64,811 

52,788 

Cereals,  regetables 

2,263,042 

18,285,218 

8,418,022 

4,882,146 

6,116,788 

Oolonial  produce  . 
SpiHts,  oils,  iic.    . 

2,110,«04 

l,«08,O7O 

4,849.225 

1,246,^6 

662,868 

1,159,495 

4,737,127 
1,658,666 

4,251,840 

5,947,634 

225,616 

218,654 , 

210,339 

n;per,  books,  &c. 

1,270,824 

2,150,094 

73,508 

276,133 " 

211,871 

Wood  A  coal . 

6,416,661 

S,912,109 

11,998,427 

50,923 

71,702 

fe6,574 

Stone,  earthenware 

and  glass.    . 

730,476 

653,151 

1,933,695 

2,888 

20,598 
90,579 

8,219 

C  ol6nring  materials 

580,024 

690,782 

883,570 

6,448 

51,741 

Chemicals,  per- 

fatOM,  ftt.  « 

1,880^881 

8,853,972 

5,581,8eS 

1817.754 

092,182 

•79,177 

Textiles  A  f  nras  i . 

22,190>210 

18*845,787 

84,441,868 

88,298,026 

66,077,660 

75,613,121 

Ketals  and  mahnf. 

2,858,704 

3,742,412 

il,84&,261 

7*1, 160 

167,b92 

16^,060 

Strndrieji 

1,600,305 

1,137,152 

2,094,412 

2  J,  697 

60,439 

110,107 

Tobaeoe 

8,100,929 

8,070,744 

S,lS4,908 

782,166 

1,082,07^ 

951.121 

Total 

51,155,306 

47,409,717 

101,880,963 

46,370,020 

75,888,821 

85,4«7,061 

1  The  cotton  tissues  imported  amounted,  in  1918,  to  £E13,685,467 ;  in  1919,  to 
£B11,259,384,  in  1920,  to  £E18,985,634.  The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  exported  was,  in 
1918,  5,019,689  qant&rs,  ralued  at  £E88,034,467 ;  in  1919,  6,708,906  qantftrs,  yalued  at 
iUB65,441,901,  in  1920,  4,001,467  qant&rs,  valued  at  ££75,096, 026. 

Of  the  total  imports  in  1918,  the  ralue  of  £E33,585,624,  and  of  the  exports  the  Talne  of 
££40,782,984,  passed  through  the  port  of  Alexandria;  in  1919,  of  the  imports,  ££34,882,872  ; 
of  the  exports,  £E72,453,903  ;  in  1920,  of  the  imports,  £E80,988,567  of  the  exports, 
££82,456,180. 

Good6  imported  into  Egypt  are  examined  by  experts,  who  determine  their  T&ltKl 
according  to  the  market  price  in  their  original  country,  plus  the  cost  of  transport,  freight, 
insurance,  ^f .  In  order,  however,  to  facilitate  customs  operations,  the  administration,  in 
commnmication  with  the  merchants  interested,  establishes,  on  the  same  basis  as  above, 
periodical  tariffs  for  common  articles  of  importation.  In  the  statistics  of  the  Gaston: 
House,  the  values  are  taken  according  to  the  estimated  price  which  served  as  the  basis 
for  the  payment  of  duty,  now  fixed  at  8  per  cent,  ad  talorem  (except  coal,  liquid  fuel, 
charcoal,  firewood,  petroleum  ;  oxen,  cows,  sheep  and  goats,  whetheraliveor  cold  stored, 
the  duly  on  which  was  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  od  valorem  from  November  26,  l§0a  ;  and 
alcoholic  drinks,  perfumes,  and  tilcohdli<;  extracts,  on  which  thh  duty  was  raised  to  10  pei 
cent,  on  April  30,  1915).  As  regards  exports,  there  are  tariffs  for  nearly  all  of  them 
estimated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tariffs  of  imports.  The  quantities  recorded  ii| 
statistics  are  those  declared  by  the  merchants  and  controlled  by  the  Customs. 

The  origin  Of  imports  and  destination  of  exports  are  declared  byimpoiters  and  exporter 
and  controlled,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  searchers  and  appraisers  of  the  Custom  House 

Principal  imports    into    the   United  Kingdom   from   Egypt,    and    th 

principal  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Egypt,  according  to  Britis] 

Board  of  Trade  return^  : — 


Tear 


British  Imports  from  Egypt 


Raw 
Cotton 


19l3i 
1916 


17,645,358 
18,927,829 

1917  J25,137,884 

1918 


44,469,567 
1919  |50|;840,518 


Cotton 
Seed 


£ 

2,065,471 
8,102,323 
8,269,180 
6,394,180 
5,003,330 ) 


Eggs 


£ 

356,672 
974,658 
1,015,340 
715,170 
930,674 


Oil  Seed 
Cake 

£ 

317,003 

774,284 

1,371,412 

9,716 

969,783 


Exports  of  British  Produce  to  Egypt 


Cotton 
Goods 
^  _ 

3,533,605 
5,0S8,461 
7,728,861 
13,824,498 
9,014,163 


Coal,  &c. 

2,464,337 
1,071,982 
2,188,828 
2,529,554 
3,579,338 


iron  &  Steel 
and  Manu- 
factures 

718,549 
614,671 
778,824 
797,899 
1,069,555 


Woolly 
Qood 


i  Including  AnglO-Egyptian  Sudan  in  1913. 


s^r^PTN*  Airh  Nivieri'noif 


^ 


Total  trade  between  Egypt  att<l  IT.  K.  (in  thousands  of  pounds  sterling) 
for  5  jevB  (Board  of  Trade  returns) : — 


m3 

(pre-war) 

1917 

1918 

1919 

10203 

Inpetto  from  T&gjpt  ii)to  U.  K.    . 
Bxports   to    BgTpt   ftom    U.K. 

Britiab  iModtM* 

Fureifn  and  Celonial  prodace   . 

21,3951 
9,8051 

82,484 

14,708 
806 

54,151 

22,202 
183 

60,671 

19,406 
826 

68,836 

48,662 
1,175 

1  Including  Aoglo-Egyptiaif  3adan. 


>  Pro^ional  figures. 


Shipping  and!  Havi^atioil. 

In  1919,  excluding  warsAiips  and  vesseLs  requisitioned  by  the  military 
istlioritieSy  4,^fif  steamers  of  a  net  registered  tonnage  of  ]t2;  554^4" 
enter©!  at,  and  4,511!  steamers  of  a  net  registered  tonnage  of  12,569,,v29 
departed  from,  all  the  Egyptian  ports  ( Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Sn^z  ^asi'nj 
Saez  Boad,  Tor,  and  El  Kosseir).  These  figures  include  Suez  Canal'  transits. 
The  total  number  of  saning  vessels  (both  foreign  and  coasting  trAd^y  but 
excluduig  sponge  and  fishing  boats)  that  entered  the  ports  was  l,8d5  of 
71,267  net  tons,  and  of  those  that  departed,  1,424  of  70,613  net  tons. 

Arriyals  and  departures  of  commercial  steamers  at  Alexandria  in  six 
years: — 


Te» 

Arriyals 

Departures 

registered  tonnage 

8,718,660 

1,57^766 

966,673 

641,000 

788,06? 

1,880,702 

StMiaecs 

Ket 

registered  tonnage 

IM&l 

19161 

19181 
»»1 

1,932 
968 
554 
8f&6 
339 
72ff 

1,937 
98* 
765 
3166 
395. 
785 

3,698,396 
1,682,869 
l,M8)86r 

900,192 
1,862,48;^ 

1  Excluding  suppHes  amd  mllitai^y  traa4P0rt&. 


Themer 

cantile  steaman  visiting  the  port  of  Al9XA«4ria  in  1919  comprised  : 

Arrivals 

P^parturea 

Nataenaiicy 

■ 

• 

ITet 
rtgistered  to&Asig» 

III                      ■  ■  ■ 

St»aia«rs 

ir«t 

registered  tebnage 

BtitiMh 

334 

70t|267 

8411 

T84,96fl^ 

Fneoeh 

8P 

80,740 

80 

78,865 

Qrael:  . 

61 

88,099 
2*7^870 

64, 

40,621 

Italian 

124 

124 

260,556 

Ameriesn 

18 

40,889 

20 

44,626 

SiUrW90KUt     , 

^ 

36,488 

n. 

^{595. 

^t^aseae 

29. 

62,929 

28 

5^^866 

28 

26,387 

28 

26,287 

Siv-edialk 

16 

80,004 

18 

77,068 

'svaaiiia 

1ft 

12,724      . 

20 

18^6U 

Otter. 

■                •                 • 

42 
726 

41,410 

44 

41,449 

TK>tsl(i 

LH  Shipping) 

1,330,70? 

735 

1,362,431 

J70 
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Suez  Canal. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  net  tonnage  of  commercial 
vessels  (excluding  vessels  requisitioned  by  the  military  authorities)  of  all 
nationalities  that  passed  through  the  canal  in  1919  :  — 


Nationality 

No.  of 
transits 

Snez  Canal 
net  tonnage 

1                       • 
Nationality 

No.  of 
transits 

Snez  Canal 
net  tonnage 

British 
Japanese 
French 
ItAlian  . 
Greek 
Nonregian 
Swedish 
Danish . 

1,898 
414 
112 
98 
84 
72 
42 
74 

8,417,865 
1,420,693 
513,994 
296,044 
91.577 
255,421 
153,637 
311,842 

Spanish 

American    . 

Dutch 

Other  nationalities 

Total    . 

35 

50 

175 

44 

95,127 
160,879 
789,147 
111,315 

8,048 

12,567,041 

The  number  of  Government  vessels  that  passed  through  the  Canal  in 
1919  was  939  of  3,447,210  Suez  Canal  net  tonnage  (including  818  British 
of  3,111,426  net  tonnage). 

The  number  and  net  tonnage  of  vessels  that  have  passed  through  tlie 
Suez  Canal  (including  warships),  and  the  gross  receipts  of  the  company,  have 
been  as  follows  in  six  years  : — 


Tear 

No.  of 
Transits 

Net 
Tonnage 

Receipts  ^ 

Tear 

No.  of 
Transits 

2,853 
2,522 
8.986 

Net 
Tonnage 

Receipts  i 

1913 
1915 
1916 

5,085 
8,708 
8,110 

20,033,884 
15,260,155 
12,326,347 

& 
5,197,038 
3,929,124 
8,561,771 

1917 
1918 
1919 

8,368,918 

9,251,601 

16,013,802 

£ 

2,880,761 
8,718,796 
7,388,886 

1  Taken  at  25  francs =£1. 

The  number  of  passengers  (civil  and  military)  who  went  through.  th< 
canal  was,  in  1913,  282,235  ;  1915,  210,530  ;  1916,  288,080  ;  1917,  142,313  ; 
1918,105,914;  1919,  527,502. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  103  miles  long,  including  4  miles  of  approacl 
channels  for  the  harbours,  connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea, 
opened  for  navigation  November  17,  1869.  The  concession  to  the  Sue] 
Canal  Company  expires  on  November  17,  1968. 

Internal  Gommnnications. 

On  March  81,  1920,  there  were  (exclusive  of  sidings)  2,330  miles  of  rail 
(double  and  single)  belonging  to  and  worked  by  the  State,  and  721  miles  c 
rails  of  agricultural  light  railways  owned  by  private  companies:  1,152  miles  c 
State  and  623  miles  of  companies'  rails  are  in  the  Delta,  and  1,178  Hiiles  < 
State  and  98  miles  of  light  railways  are  in  Upper  Egypt.  This  j 
exclusive  of  the  Sudan  military  railway  to  Khartoum,  375  miles  long,  i 
gauge  3  ft.  6  in.  The  railways  have  a  gauge  of  4  ft.  8^  in.  inside  raili 
except  the  line  from  Luxor  to  Assuan,  which  is  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge,  and  tliat  I 
the  Western  Oases,  which  is  2  ft.  5^  in. 

In  May,  1918,  Cairo  was  connected  by  railway  with  the  P&lestii] 
system,  by  the  completion  of  a  swing-bridge  over  the  Suez  Canal  at  Kantar^ 

The  length  of  line  of  the  State  ^ilways  (excluding  the  auxiliary  railway 
of  Upper  Egypt,  280  miles,  and  the  Western  Oasis  railway,  141  miles)  1 
1919  was  1,909  miles;  the  number  of  passengers  carried  in  1919— 0{ 
26,213,000 ;  weight  of  goods  carried,  including  service  transports,  4,820,7( 
tons  ;  and  the  net  receipts,  ^££1, 910,874. 
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Xhaworkiiig  expenses,  £S5, 120,429  in  1919-20,  represent  an  ayerage  of 
72'82  per  cent,  of  the  iipross  receipts,  which  were  £E7,031,303. 

The  telegraphs  and  telephones  belonging  to  the  Egyptian  Government 
vero,  on  March  31,  1919,  of  a  total  length  of  6,311  miles,  the  length  of 
the  wire  being  21,310  miles.  The  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  by  con- 
cemonB,  have  telegraph  lines  across  Egypt  from  Alexandria  vid  Cairo  to 
Soes,  and  firom  Port  Said  to  Suez,  connecting  their  cables  to  England  and 
India.  The  nnmber  of  telegrams  in  1919-20  was  2,711,228,  as  against 
2,155,443  in  1918-19,  not  including  railway  service  telegrams  and  those 
sent  by  the  Eastern  Telegraph. 

There  were,  in  1919,  2,501  post  offices  and  stations.  In  the  internal 
serrice  (1919)  there  passed  through  the  post-office  37,278,000  letters  and 
post-cards,  and  16,527,000  newspapers,  &c.,  and  samples;  in  the  external 
senrice,  22,162,000  letters  and  post-cards,  and  8,015,000  newspapers,  &c., 
and  samples.  Official  correspondence,  not  here  included,  amounted  in  1919 
to  7,131,000  articles.     Receipts  £E437,424  ;  expenses  ££431,564. 

Banks  and  Credit. 

The  National  Bank  has  a  capital  of  3,000,000Z.  with  reserve  funds 
amoimting  to  2,000,0002.  The  Agricultural  Bank  has  a  capital  of 
3,740,0002.  It  has  Government  guarantee  of  interest  at  3  per  cent. ,  and  it 
lends  money  to  the  Fellahln  at  8  per  cent  interest. 

There  are  in  addition  eight  mortgage  banks  and  five  ordinary  banks 
working  chiefly  in  Egypt  with  a  total  paid  up  capital  of  £E41, 011,369, 
i«.,  ££39,881,066  for  the  former  and  £E1,630,303  for  the  latter.  The 
nserve  funds  of  these  two  groups  of  banks  and  of  the  National  and  the 
AgricnltQial  Banks  of  Egypt  amount  to  £E5,220,330  and  £E3,091,368 
respectively. 

In  1901,  a  Post-Office  Savings  Bank  was  opened,  and  on  December  31  of 
that  year,  it  had  6,740  depositors  with  balances  amounting  to  £E47,492. 
On  I)eeember  31,  1919,  the  depositors  numbered  224,760,  and  their  balances 
unonnted  to  ££1,016,400. 

In  April,  19]  2,  a  rural  savings  bank  service  was  inaugurated.  At  the 
end  of  that  year  the  balance  of  deposits  in  the  new  branch  amounted 
to  £E25,413,  and  the  number  of  accounts  to  127,927.  On  December  31, 
1919,  the  balance  amounted  to  £E9, 787,  and  the  number  ofaccounts  to  58,441. 
The  balance  of  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  of  the  foreign  banks  on 
the  same  date  amounted  to  ££970,889  and  the  number  of  depositors  to  11,515. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

MOVXT. 

Bj  deezve  of  October  18,  1916  (20  Zi-l-Higga  1334),  the  monetary  unit  of 
Sgypt  is  the  gold  Egyptian  pound  of  100  piastres.  It  weighs  8*5  grammes 
'S75  fine,  and  therefore  contains  7  '4375  grammes  of  fine  gold.  Its  value  in 
iteriing  is  £1  Oj.  6\d.  A  new  coinage  was  introduced  at  the  same  time.  It 
Kpiaoes  the  monogram  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  by  that  of  the  Sultan  of 

Th»  10-piastre  ailTer  piece  weighs  14  grammes  '838  fine,  and  therefore 
eantains  11 '67  grammes  of  fine  silver.  The  piastre  is  worth  2'^6d.  in  English 
msnej.     It  is  subdivided  into  tenths  (ushr  el  girsli  or  milliemes). 

Coins  in  circulation  are  the  Egyptian  pound  (100  piastres)  and  half  pound 
in  gold  ;  2O9  10,  5,  and  2  piastre  pieces  in  silver ;  1,  |,  (,  ^  piastre  pieces  in 
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nickel,  and  ^  piece  in  bronze.  Silver  coin  is  legal  tendjer  onl^jr  up  to  £E2^ 
and  nickel  or  bronze  coilis  up  to  KY  piastres.  For  some  years  gold  coins 
have  not  been  issued,  and  the  gold  circulating  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  is 
almost  excludively  English  sovereigns,  which  are  I'e^l  tender  at  t;he  rate  of 
97i  piastres.  The  gold  pieces  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union  equivalent  to 
the  French  20  franc  piece  are  permitted  to  circulate  at  a  uniform  rate  of 
£E0-7715. 

Bank  notes  are  issued  by  the  N'ational  Bank  in  various  denominations 
from  £E0'25  to  £E100.  They  are  in  principle  not  legaj  tender,  but  since  the 
war  they  have  been  made  legal  tender  and  inconvertible.  Their  circulation 
has  received  an  extraordinary  impetus  since  the  withdrawal  of  gold  from 
circulation.  The  amount  issued  at  the  end  of  1919  was  fibout  £'E67, 000, 000, 
whereas  it  had  never  previous  to  the  war  surpassed  £E3,OOQ,000.  In  1918 
the  Egyptian  Government  issued  Currency  Notes  of  10  piastres  and  5  piastres. 

Egyptian  money  is  now  minted  at  the  Birmingham  and  oth^r  foreign 
Mints.  The  nominal  value  of  the  coinage  (including  recolnage)  from  1887 
to  1919  was :— 


Tears 

Gold 

SUver 

Nlclcel 

BlrotLze- 

Total 

£B. 

£E. 

£S. 

i^. 

J^K. 

1887-1913 

52,024 

4,114,390 

474,656 

20^724 

4,661,794 

1914 

— 

— 

5,000 

r,oo& 

«)000 

1915 

-^ 

695,400 

20,000 

— . 

tlb,4Q0 

1916. 

10,000 

1,116,399 

61.000 

— 

1,186,399 

19lY 

— 

1,171,400 

93,437 

2,ooa 

1,266.837 

1918 

655,915 

49,680 

— 

605,596 

1910 

62,024 

38,400 

7,686,904 

101,800 

— 

1354900 

1887-1919 

805,673 

23,724 

8,577,225 

The  principal  units  of  Egyptian  weights  and  measures  are  defined  it 
terms  of  the  metre  of  the  "Commission  Intemationale  du  mdtre'*  by  th^ 
Law  No.  10  of  September  26,  1914.  The  equivalents  remain  the  same  a 
were  defined  by  the  Decree  of  April  2S;  1891. 

Measures  of  length :   Diraa  baladi  =s  Q  metre  5S  centiinetres. 
„  weight:  DirJiem  =>  3  grams  12'ceiltigniiii8. 

„         capacity :  Ardeb  =198  litres. 

Meastj&e  of  Capacitt. 

The  Ardeb  is  equal  to  43 '555  gallons,  or  5*44436  bushels. 
The  approximate    weight  of  the    ardeb    is    as    follows : — Wheat,      33 
rotls  ;  beans,  345  rotls  ;  barley,  267  rotls  ;  maize,  312  rotls  ;  cotton  seed,  270. 


Okieh 

Boil 

Okt 


WSKOSTS. 

=     1-3207  ounce. 
=     -99049  lb. 
2-7518  lbs. 


or  Ityo  Roilb  or 
89  Ok«s 


} 


9»-0493  Um. 
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IncheB 

IHraa  Baladi  {town) =     22-8347 

i)»rfloiftwart  for  building,  &c;   .        ,        .     =     29*6276 
^ai«teA  =  3-8823  yards      .         .         .         .     =  139-7639 

Mbasubes  of  Surface. 

ftAioB,  the  unit  of  measure  for  land,  =s  7,468-148  sq.  pics=  1 '08808  acres 
1  sq.  pic  a   6*06  sq.  ft.   xs  0*5628  sq.  metre. 


AKGLO-EOYPTIAir  STJDAIT. 
Oovemment. 

The  rule  of  Egypt  in  the  Sudan,  after  having  gradually  extended  during 
'Jwcoaneof  60  years,  was  interrupted  in  1882  by  the  revolt  of  the  Mahdi, 
'w,  with  his  successor,  the  Khalifa,  held  the  country  for  about  sixteen 
y«T8  nnder  a  desolating  tyranny.  In  1896  the  Anglo-Egyptian  army  com- 
Jiweed  operations  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  provinces,  and  on  September 


.  the  oTertbrow  of  the  Khalifa  was  completed.  In  November,  1899, 
wtte  overtaken  by  the  Egyptian  forces  near  Gedid,  where  he  was  slain  in 
^e,  and  his  remaining  followers  taken  prisoners. 

i  conrention  between  the  British  and  Egyptian  Governments,  signed  at 
'«w,  January  19,  1899,  provides  for  the  administration  of  the  territory 
»iith  of  the  22nd  parallel  of  latitude  by  a  Governor-General,  appointed  by 
Wwith  the  assent  of  Great  Britain,  and  declares  the  general  principles  in 
»«<»wancc  with  which  the  administration  shall  be  carried  on.  The  British 
^  %ptian  flftfijs  rfiall  be  used  together  ;  laws  shall  be  made  by  proclama- 
^\  no  duties  3iall  be  levied  on  imports  from  Egypt,  and  duties  on  imports 
^^  other  countries,  via  the  Red  Sea,  shall  not  exceed  those  levied  in 
withe  import  and  export  of  slates  is  prohibited,  and  special  attention 
f^  M  paici  to  the  Brussels  Act  of  1890  respecting  the  import  and  export 
'-'  >ratt,  ammmiition,  and  spirits. 

Tie  Sudan  has  been  divided  into  fifteen  Provinces.  The  Governors 
JpwTincea  are  British  Officers  of  the  Egyptian  Army  employed  under  the 
fr^  GoTernment  or  British  civil  officials  of  the  Government.  Adminis- 
•J^tion  is  carried  out  through  British  Inspectors  in  charge  of  one  or  more 
^ct8  into  which  the  provinces  are  subdivided,  these  units  being  super- 
.r^i^J  District  officials  who  are  in  most  cases  Egyptian  officers  lent  from 
■^  %ptian  Army. 

^  in  1910  a  Governor-General's  Council  was  created  to  assist  the  Govemor- 
^wnl  in  the  discharge  of  his  executive  and  legislative  powers.      All 

,'^^ce*i  laws  and  regulations  are  now  made  by  the  Governor-General  in 

^ciL 

Ihe  Enclave  of  Lado,  which  was  continued  in  the  occupation  of  H.M. 
^Uopold  II,  King  of  the  Belgians,  during  his  reign,  by  the  Agreement 
*^^*t  Brussels  on  May  12,  1906,  reverted  to  the  Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan 

*^  death,  and  has  been  included  in  the  Mongalla  province. 

Area  and  Population. 

iitanding  southwards  from  the  frontier  of  Egypt  to  Uganda  and  the 
yn  Congo  (approximately  N.  lat.  5°),  a  distance  of  about  1,650  miles, 
^  «tietching  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  confines  of  Wadai  in  Central 
^^  the  sBbJeot  terriUxry  has  an  area  of  about  1,014,400  square  miles. 
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The  population  in  1917  was  estimated  at  3,400,000.  The  Gambela  Enclayft 
which  is  situated  within  the  boundaries  of  Abyssinia,  is  leased  by  the 
Sudan  Government  from  the  Abyssinian  Government  as  a  Trading  Post. 
The  Eritrea-Sudan  frontier  has  been  completely  delimited  and  demarcated, 
as  also  has  the  greater  part  of  the  frontier  with  Abyssinia  (see  under 
Abyssinia).  The  chief  towns  are :  Khartum,  population  23,083,  the 
capital ;  Omdurman  (the  old  Dervish  capital),  population  50,429 ;  Khartum 
North,  population  15,978  ;  Haifa,  Merow^,  £1  Damer,  Atbara,  Port  Sudan, 
Suakin,  Kassala,  £1  Dueim,  Kosti,  El  Obeid,  Nahud,  Wad  Medani,  Singa, 
and  El  Fasher. 

Instruction. 

The  schools   under  the   Central  Authority  are  classified  as   follows: — 
There  are  first  the  elementary  vernacular  schools  (Kuttabs),  74  in  number 
(Decembtr,    1919),  situated  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  with    a  total 
number  of  about  6,667  pupils.     In  these  schools  instruction  is  given  to  boys 
from  7  to  10  years  of  age  in  reading,   writing,  arithmetic  and  religion. 
Next  there  are  the  primary  schools,    of   which    there    are    now   six — at 
Khartum,    Omdurman,     Wad   Medani,    Atbai*a,    El   Obeid,    and    Suakiu. 
The    subjects  taught   in   schools    of  this   class  include   English,  Arabic, 
Mathematics,    and    the    total  number    of   boys    in    attendance  is  1,051. 
After  completing  their  primary   course,    boys   can   proceed   to   the  upper 
school  at  the  Gordon  College,  or  they  may  be  employed  as  clerks  or  translators 
in  Government  Offices.    The  upper  school  at  Gordon  College  is  attended  by  98 
pupils,  some  of  whom  take  a  course  in  engineering  and  surveying,  while  the 
rest  are  trained  to  be  teachers  in  primary  schools  or  translators.  There  is  also  in 
the  Gordon  College  buildings  a  training  college  attended  by  65  students,  who 
undergo  a  five  years'  course  of  training,  after  which  they  are  drafted  out  as 
Kadis  in  district  courts.     The  industrial  workshops,  of  which  there  are  at 
present  two,  at  Khartum  and  Omdurman,  are  attended  by  190  boy  apprentices. 
At   Khartum   smith   work,    carpentry,    fitting,    &c.,    are  taught,  and     at 
Omdurman  stone-cutting,    pottery,    and     brick-work.     A   primary  school 
has  been   constructed  aogacent  to  the  Gordon  College,    and   some   of   the 
boys    board   in    the  Gordon   College.     A  start    has  been   made   in     the 
education  of  girls  by  the  opening  of  girls'   schools   at  Rufaa,  El  Obeid, 
Dongola,  Merowe,  and  Kamlin,  which  are  attended  by  261  girls  altogether. 
Affiliated  to  the  Gordon  College  are  the  Wellcome  Tropical  Research  Labora- 
tories, where  investigations  are  carried  on  in  connection  with  diseases  and 
with  the  economic  products  of  the  country. 

A  Central  Research  Farm  has  been  organised  at  Khartum  North,  undlei 
the  auspices  of  the  Education  Department,  for  the  furtherance  of  agricultural 
research  and  education.  Laboratories  have  been  built  and  equipped  for  tht 
study  of  agricultural  botany,  physiology  and  bacteriology.  Comparative 
field  experiments  with  such  staple  crops  as  cotton,  wheat  and  lubia  an 
supplemented  by  sections  devoted  to  plant  introduction,  seed  selection^ 
horticulture,  experimental  forestry  and  market  gardening. 

The  geological  survey,  the  antiquities  service,  and  the  natural  history 
museum  are  also  attached  to  the  Education  Department. 

Justice. 

The  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the  trial  of  civil  suits  comprises  the  Cout 
of  Appeal  and  Courts  of  original  jurisdiction.  Judges  of  the  High  Oour 
sitting  singly  have  general  original  jurisdiction.  The  Court  of  Appe&l  j 
constituted  by  three  or  more  Judges  of  the  High  Court  sitting  together,  a.1 
Judges  of  the  High  Court  being  members  of  the  Court  of  AppeM. 
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The  general  snperiDtendeDce  of  the  High  Court  is  vested  in  the  Chief 
Justice.  In  addition  to  the  Chief  Justice  there  are  four  Judges  of  the  High 
Court,  three  of  whom  are  British  barristers,  and  one  promoted  from  the 
Sadan  Civil  Service.  The  High  Court  sits  at  Khartum,  but  judges  from 
time  to  time  go  on  circuit. 

Subordinate  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  every  province  is  the 
Province  Court.  This  comprises  a  Province  Judge,  except  in  Khartum 
Province,  and  District  Judges  of  three  grades.  Appeals  from  decisions  of  a 
District  Judge  lie  to  the  Province  Judge,  except  in  Khartum  Province, 
where  such  appeals  lie  to  the  High  Court.  Appeals  from  decisions  of  a 
Province  Judge  lie  to  the  High  Court. 

In  Provinces  where  there  is  neither  a  High  Court  Judge  nor  a  specially 
appointed  Province  Judge  the  Governor  acts  as  Province  Judge,  and  in  any 
District  where  there  is  no  specially  appointed  District  Judge  the  provincial 
inspectors  and  district  officers  act  as  District  Judges. 

The  Mohammedan  Law  Courts  administer  the  Moslem  religious  law  in  cases 
between  Mohammedans  relating  to  succession  on  death,  marriage,  divorce, 
and  family  relations  generally,  and  also  Mohammedan  charitable  endowments. 

Criminal  justice  is  administered  either  by  single  magistrates,  or  courts 
of  three  magistrates.  Judges  of  the  High  Court,  and  District  Judges  of 
the  first  grade,  governors,  and  inspectors  of  provinces,  and  the  district 
officials  above-mentioned,  are  the  magistrates.  Decisions  of  courts  require 
confirmation  either  by  the  Governor  of  the  province  or  by  the  Governor- 
General,  both  of  whom  have  extensive  powers  of  revision.  Appeal  lies  from 
convictions  by  magistrates  other  than  Governors,  where  the  sentence  exceeds 
two  months'  imprisonment  or  21.  fine. 

The  Sudan  penal  code  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Indian  penal  code. 

The  Legal  Secretary  fulfils  the  duties  of  a  Minister  of  Justice. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Sudan  are  stated  as  follows 
(£E1  =£1  0*.  6d, )  :— 


Tear 

Revenue 

Bxpenditore 

Tear 

Revenue 

'Expenditure 

1913(pre-war) 

1915  .       . 

1916  .       . 
1917 

4B 

1,568,852 
1,495.227 
1,857,856 

s.ifts.ass 

£E 
1,583,066 
1,463,934 
1,746,632 
1.901.941 

1918  .       . 

1919  .       . 
19201    .       . 

£E 
2,774,689 
2,902,792 
3,500,000 

^E 
2.336,315 
2,720,513 
3,600,000 

1  Budget  ostiuiates. 

The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  Land  Tax,  (213,000/.  in  1919), 
Animal  Tax  (149,000/.  in  1919),  Royalties  on  Gum  and  Ivory  (128,000Z. 
in  1919),  and  Customs  (328,000/.  in  1919),  and  from  the  receipts  of  the 
Railways  and  Nile  Steamer  Services  (1,278,000/.  in  1919),  and  Posts  and 
Telegraphs  (118,000/.  in  1919). 

From  1914  onwards,  the  figures  do  not  include  the  revenue  and  expen- 
ditoie  of  Local  Provincial  Services,  which  amounted  in  1919  to  161,191/E. 
and  153,270/£.  respectively. 

Production  and  Commerce. 

The  Sudan  is  the  chief  source  of  the  world's  supply  of  gum  arabic 
^exports,  1919,  15,490  tons,  ^££548,244)  an.l  ivory  (exports  1919,  50  tons, 
££46,556).  Egyptian  cotton  has  been  successfully  established  on  the  Nile, 
as  well  as  in  the  Toker  district  of  the  Red  Sea  Province,  and  increasing 
qoantities  f»f  cotton,  which  compare  farourably  with  corresponding  varieties 
grown  in  Egypt,  are  being  produced  axmuaUy.      The  Gezirah  irrigation  pro- 
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ject  (by  meaDS  of  the  dam  on  the  Blue  Nile  at  Makwar,  about  170  miles 
south  ofEhaitum)  will  enable  100,000  acres  to'be  put  under  cotton  in  a 
few  years'  time  with  unlimited  scope  for  extension.  Cotton  area,  1919, 
66,000  feddans  ;  crop  1919-20  estimated  at  120,000  kantars*  Othei"  products 
include  sesame,  senna  leaves  and  pods,  groundnuts,  dates,  hides  and  skina, 
and  gold.  The  principal  grain  crops  are  dura,  a  kind  of  millet  used  for 
making  bread,  and  dukhn.     Estimated  yield  of  dura,  1919,  144,600  tons. 

The  cattle  trade  in  the  Sudan  shows  remarkable  growth  in  recent  years, 
and  the  number  exported  is  increasing  yearly.  The  reason  fot  this  is  thai 
while  it  is  easy  for  the  native  to  raise  cattle,  the  Go\ernment  on  their  part- 
through  an  efl5cient  and  well-organised  Veterinary  Department,  is  endeavour, 
ing  1^  foster  the  trade,  to  eliminate  cattle  diseases,  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  live>stock. 

The  forests  which  line  the  river  banks,  rich  in  fibres  and  tanning  material, 
extend  to  the  frontiers  of  Abyssinia.  On  the  White  Nile  the  forests  contain 
valuable  trees — the  ebony  tree,  the  gum  acacia,  the  bamboo,  and  the  rabber 
creeper.  The  finest  gum  forests  are  in  Eordofan,  and  the  best  rabber 
in  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal. 

Gold  is  the  only  mineral  at  present  being  successfully  exploited  in  the 
Sudan,  a  mine  being  worked  at  Gabait. 

Imports  and  Exports. 


Tear 

Imports  1 

£B 
2,109,476 
1.704,250 
2,661,468 

Exports  3 

Tear 

Importa  ^ 

Exports  a 

1918  (pre-war) 

1915  .       .      . 

1916  .       .      . 

£E 
1,185,186 
1,577,991 
2,288,403 

1917  .      . 

1918  .      . 

1919  .      . 

£H! 
8,102,117 
4,024,582 
4,805,745 

£3S 

8,490,565 
8.928,771 
2,740,769 

1  Inoluding  Oovernment  Stores. 

2  BxclndiDg  re-exports,  which  were  £E93,655  in  1013,  £E1S0,815  in  1915,  £1B227,113  in 
1916,  ieE288,616  in  1917,  £E2S6.61S  in  1918,  ££288,810  in  1919. 

Specie  (1919  imports  £E23,803,  re-exports  £E541,875)  and  Transit  trade  (£E42,911  in 
1919)  are  also  oxclnded. 

Summary  of  value  of  merchandise    imported    and    exported    showing 
countries  of  importation  and  exportation  in  1918  and  1919. 


Oonntry 


Abyssinia 

Africa  (Union  of  South) 
Arabia    ... 
Congo  and  Uganda 
Egypt  1    , 

Bntrea   .       .       .       . 
France    . 
Great  Britain  . 
Greece    ... 
Italy       ... 
India  and  Aden 
Japan     .       .       .       . 
United  States 
Other  eonntries 
Postal  parcels 


Imports 


Exports 


1918 


£B 

181,558 

316,429 

15,400 

4,827 

2,776,779 

26,840 

1,297 

176,881 

627 
418,468 

1 
25,768 
84,722 


1919 


£E 

150,888 

145,675 

26,686 

8,088 

2,931,454 

25,596 

1,722 

682,981 

2,541 
698,613 

419 
44,211 
87^77 


118,868 

353 

8,087,094 

188,841 

515,985 

16,885 

25,987 
676 
2j649 


10,854 

1,999 

81,159 

206 

1,620,510 
69,124 

26,  sea 

801,033 

6,311 

8,831 

61,153 

5,790 

9i,926 

24,865 


I  I&oladM  goods  of  noa-Bgyptian  origin  Imported  into  the  Sudan  wid  lifsfpU 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  prinoipal  imports  and  exports 
for  2  Tears  : — 


Artielea 


Coffee  . 

Sugar,  refined  . 

Te*     .       .       . 

Wh«at  &nd  Corn 

Wlwat  floor 

ToUeeo 

Cotl    . 

Cotton  fkbrics  . 

Iron  and  SteeU 

MaehinerjS 

Sr»p 

Empty  sacks   . 


Imports 


1918 


208,157 

593,146 

140,289 

51,942 

29,222 

107,678 

833,855 

1,117,173 

63,100 

68,199 

62.776 

164,746 


1919 


Articles 


£E 

Dates 

163,242 

Cattle       .       . 

674,586 

Bb««p  ft  Goats 

78.843 

Dara(MUlet)  . 

76.271 

Senna 

124,610 

Charcoal . 

150,565 

Cotton,  ginned 

257,689 

„       seeds . 

1,435,700 

Gold  .      .      . 

96,150 

Outu  « 

66,652 

Hides  &  Skins 

101,  HO 

(untanned) . 

77,602 

Ivory 

Sesame     . 

Dukhn 

Bxportu 


1918 

1919 

£E 

dBE 

84,119 

96,294 

516,920 

867,986 

651,257 

352,708 

081.167 

23,871 

24,661 

16,801 

64,073 

58,995 

279,654 

360,295 

18,687 

26,700 

50.186 

26,497 

638,837 

548,244 

210,379 

214,728 

35,624 

46,556 

160,773 

258.225 

177,283 

52.439 

1  Iron  and  steel  Qnished  and  inanufaotures  thereof, 
s  Includes  motor-ears,  steam  engines,  &c. 

Internal  Conununicationg. 

The  railway  from  Wadi  Haifa  to  Khartum,  which  was  construoted  for 
miUtaiy  purposes  during  the  re-conquest,  was  declared  open  for  general 
traffic  on  December  12,  1899.  A  connection  with  the  Red  Sea  at  Port  Sudan 
vas  opened  in  October,  1905,  and  an  extension  of  the  line  to  Sennar  and 
El  Oheid  was  opened  for  traffic  in  February,  1912.  The  total  length  of  line 
is,  approximately,  1,500  miles.    The  gauge  is  3ft.  6in. 

All  nayigable  arms  of  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries  between  Assuan  (Egypt) 
and  Rejaf  are  served  by  a  fleet  of  Government  passenger  and  cargo  steamers 
vhich  maintain  a  regular  scheduled  service  over  more  than  2,500  miles  of 
water. 

There  is  telegraphic  communication  with  Egypt,  Erythrea,  and  Abyssinia, 
and  also  wireless  communication  with  Gambela  in  Western  Abyssinia.  There 
are  several  wiraless  stations  with  ranges  varying  from  1 50  to  400  miles.  At 
the  beginning  of  1919  there  were  4,558  miles  of  telegraph  line  open,  and 
7,126  miles  of  wire.  There  are  80  stationary  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices 
and  11  travelling  Post  Offices. 

Govemor-OenercU  and  Sirdar, — Major-General  SirL.  0,  F.  Stacks  E.B.E., 
C.M.G. 

Ltgal  Secretary, — Wasey  Sterry,  Esq.,  C.B.E. 

Finaneial  Secretary,— Col,  Sir  E.  E.  Bernard^  K.B.E.,  C.M.G. 

Civil  Secretary.— KaioT  E.  M.  Feilden,  CB.E. 

Booki  of  Reference  concerning  Egypt  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian 

Sudan. 
1.  Offioul  PiTBiiioATioira. 

ilnanairv  Statistiqua  de  L'Egjpte.    Cairo.    Ananal. 

Adminiatrstion,  Corresponaence  respecting  the  Reorganisation  of  Egypt.  London, 
1SS3^  Reports  by  Mr.  ViUiers  Stuart  respecting  Beorganisation  of  Egypt  London,  188S 
a&d  1895.  Despatch  f^om  Lord  Bnfferin  forwarding  the  Decree  eonstitntlng  the  new 
Politieal  Institations  of  Egypt  London,  1888.  Baports  on  the  fejtate  of  Beypt  and  the 
Pioi^iMs  of  Admuiatrative  Befdrms.  Loadop,  188^.    Beports  by  Bir  H.  D.  mtltten  the  Ad- 
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ministration  of  Egypt.  London,  1887.  Annnal  Reports  on  the  Finanoes,  Administration 
and  Condition  of  Egypt,  and  the  Sudan.  London.  Annual  Report  npon  the 
Administration  of  the  Pablic  Works  Department.  Correspondence  respecting  tiie 
Tnrco-Bgyptian  firontier  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  London;  1006.  The  Organic 
and  Electoral  Law  of  Et;ypt  of  July  21, 1913.  [Cd.  6675  and  6878.] 
I  Agriculture.    Cotton  Growing  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan.    Ufflcial  Report  of  the  Tisit 

;  of  the  Delegation  of  the  International  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners  to  Egypt, 

October — November,  1912.    Egyptian  Agriculture.    2  vols. 

Finance.     Correspondence  respecting  the  State  Domains  of  Egypt.    London,  1883. 

Judicial.  Correspondence  respecting  the  Mixed  Courts  and  Judicial  Reforms.  London, 
1884.     Reports  of  the  Judicial  Adviser.    Cairo.     Annual. 

Survey.     Reports   on    the   Survey  Department.     Annual.     Geological  reports  on 
,  various  districts. 

Monthly  AKricultural  Statistics.    Cairo.    Monthly. 

Weekly  and  Annual  Returns  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Infectious  Diseases.      Cairo. 

Report  of  the  Special  (Milner)  Mis.sion  to  Egypt.  (Cond.  1131).    Lonion,  1921. 

Sudan.  Handbook  of  the  Sudan.  Compiled  in  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the  Wax 
Office.  London.  Annual. — Annual  Report  by  British  Consul  General  on  Egypt  and 
the  Sudan. — Sudan  Gazette,  monthly. — Sudan  Almanac  compiled  in  the  Intolligencc 
Department,  Cairo.  —History  of  the  Sudan  Campaign  (Colville),  1889.  2  vols. — Report  on 
Forests  of  Sudan  by  Mr.  Muriel. — Traffic  Regulations,  Sudan  Railways. — Sudan  Customi 
Quarterly  and  Annual  Statements  of  Trade  with  Foreign  Countries  and  Egjpt.— Centra: 
Economic  Board  Monthly  and  Annual  Reports. — Sudan  Postal  Guide. — Notes  foi 
Travellers  and  Sportsmen  in  the  Sudan.— Sudan  Notes  and  Records.  Sudan  Govemmeui 
Railways.    Quarterly. 

Suez  Canal.  Report  by  the  British  Directors  on  the  provisional  Agreement  with  M.  d 
Lesseps.  London,  1883.  Correspondence  respecting  the  proposed  International  Conventioi 
for  securing  the  free  Navigation  of  the  Suez  Canal.  London,  1888.  Le  Oanal  de  8ue» 
published  every  ten  days.    Paris.    Returns  of  Shipping  and  Tonnage.    Annual.    London. 

Trade.  Le  Commerce  Ext^rieur  de  I'Egypt.  Annual.  Alexandria. — Bulletin  Menane 
dm  Commerce  Exterieur  de  TBgypte.    Alexandria. 

2.  Non-Officla.l  Publioations. 

Sudan  Notes  and  Records.    (No.  1.   Jan.  1918). 

Arminjon  (Pierre),   La  Situation  ^conomique  et  financi^e  de  I'Egypte.      Le   Soudai 
Bgyptien.    Paris,  1911. 
1  Artim  (Y.  P.),  England  in  the  Soudan.     London,  1911. 

Auhin  (B.),  Les  Anglais  aux  Indes  et  en  Bgypte.     Paris,  1899. 

Baedeker'i  Egypt.     7th  ed.     Leipzig,  1914. 
'  BallB  (W.  Lawrence),  Egypt  of  the  Egyptians.     London,  1915. 

Baroii  (J.),  Les  Irrigations  en  l^^ypte.    Paris,  1911. 

Btadnell  (H.  J.  L.),  An  Egyptian  Oasis.    An  account  of  the  Oasis  of  Rharga,  in  th 
Libyan  Desert,  with  special  reference  to  its  history,    physical  geography  and  wati 
.  snpply.    London,  1909. 

'  Brihier  (L.),  L'Bcrypte  de  1789  k  1900.    Paris,  1901. 

Brigg$(M..  S.),  Through  Esypt  in  War-Time.    London,  1919. 

Budge  (9ir  E.  A.  W.),  The  Egyptian  Sudan,  its  History  and  Monuments,  2  vols.,  liondo] 
1907  —By  Nile  and  Tigris.     London,  1920. 

Butcher  (E.  T.),  The  Story  of  the  Church  of  Egypt.    2  vols.    London,  1897. 

Chirol  (Sir  V.),  The  Egyptian  Problem.     Loudon,  1920. 

Chvrehill  (W.  Spencer),  The  River  War :  the  Reconquest  of  the  Sudan.  New  e< 
London,  1902. 

Golvin  (Sir  A.),  The  Making  of  Modem  Egypt.    London,  1906. 

Cook's  Handbook  to  Egypt  and  the  Sudan    By  E.  A.  W.  Budge.  2nd  ed.    London,  190 

Creuaty  (A.),  L'Egypte  d'atyourd'hui.    Paris,  1912. 

Cromer  (Earl  of).  Modern  Egypt.    2  vols.     London,  1908.—  Abbaa  II.     London  191 

CroMiand  (Cyril),  Desertand  Water  Gardens  of  the  Red  Sea.  London  and  Cambridge,19i 

Cunninghxim  (A.),  To-day  in  Egypt :  Its  Administration,  People,  and  Politics.  Londo 
1912. 

Devonshire  (R.  T«.),  Rambles  in  Cairo.    1920. 

Dieey  (B.),  The  Story  of  the  Khedivate.  London,  1902.— The  Egypt  of  the  Kutur 
London,  1906. 

Dunning  (H.  W.),  To-day  on  the  Nile.    New  York,  1905. 

Egyptian  Institute.    Sultania  Geographical  Society.    Monthly  Reports.    Cairo. 

Bid  (Dr.  A ),  La  dette  hypoth^caire  de  I'Eisypte.     Brussels,  1906. 

Emancipation  of  Egypt.    By  A.  Z.    Trans,  from  the  Italian.    London,  19[)5. 

Firth  (C.  M.).  The  ArcheolOiiic>al  Survey  of  Nubia.  (Report  for  1909-10  of  tl 
Egyptian  Survey  Department).    Cairo,  1915. 

Fothergill  (E.)    Five  years  in  the  Soudan.    London,  1910.  • 

Freyeinet  (0.  d«).  La  Question  d'Bgypte.    Paris,  1905. 
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FkOerCF.  W.X  Bgypt  and  the  HinterlaBd.    London,  1901. 

6«fe«  (A.),  Ck>ms  d'iEgypte  Ignores.    Paris,  1906. 

OMenrUle  (A.  B.  de),  New  Egypt.     London,  1906. 

Batemelever  (A.),  Oeschichte  Aegyptens  im  19  Jahrhundert.    Halle.  1917 

Honieif  (Capt.  A.  B.),  Bound  About  Egypt.    London,  1920. 

T  'f*"'^i®*'  ^•^'  ^^^®  Quest:   Becord  of  Exploration  of  the  Nile  and  its  Basin 
London,  l9uo.  ' 

Luder(a.  H.),  Modern  Sons  of  the  Pharaohs.    London,  1919 

LBgypteContcmporaine  (Journal  of  the  Soci6t6  d'Economie  Politique),  Cairo  Quarterly 

Le»age  (C),  L'Achat  des  Actions  de  Suez  (November.  1876).    Paris   190G         '<"*"*'^'y- 

I<iMy«(Ferdinaxid  de),  Le  Canal  de  Suez.    Paris,  1875. 

lAiti  (Pierre).  Aegypten.    Beiaebilder.    Berlin,  1910. 

£«»  (Sidney),  Bgypt  in  Transition.    London,  1914. 

1?°""^'?  Gnides :  Guide  to  Egypt  and  the  SftUan.    7th  ed.    London.  1916. 

Maont$  (P.).  Aegypten.    Tubingen,  1913.  ' 

Uarden  (P  8  ).     Bgyptian  Days.     London,  1914. 

i^^,^^\^^2FA^^I  °X^^^.*  a°d  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.     London,  1902. 
MarhM  (P.  P.).  The  Sudan  in  Evolution.    London,  1921 

Matptro  (G.).  Buines  et  paysages  d'Egypte.    Paris,  J 910*. 

MOatriA.),  England  in  Egypt,    11th  ed.    London,  1904. 

MietUU  (Sir  W.).  Under  Queen  and  Khedive.    London,  1899. 

Mii$ae9  (S.  A-),  With  Kitchener  in  Cairo.     London,  1917. 

Peri  (Bon.  8.),  The  Binding  of  the  Nile,  and  the  New  Soudan.    London,  1904 
,«r*?(?-,^®):^SyP*-    In 'Foreign  Countries  and  British  Colonies '  Series. '  London. 
^l.-Social  Life  m  Egypt.    London,  1884.  -Cairo,  3rd  ed.    London,  1897.-The  Story  of 
yxn.    London,  1P04.  ' 

BeyaoMa-BoUa  (E.).     Cairo  of  To-day.    London,  1913. 

D.  ^Ji-  ^'•^'  L'iBthme  et  le  Canal  de  Suez.    2  vols.    Paris,  1901.— Le  Coton  en  Eeypt 
raiu,  1908  ajtr^- 

&^I*(C-),  The  E^ptian  Campaigns.  1882-86.  New  ed. .  continued  to  1899.  London.1900 
&»o«ii/ir«(B.  D.),  BrythraaundderAgjptische  Sudan.    Berlin,  1904. 
ff*i*  ^i-  ?-^'  '^®  ^^^  Affecting  Foreigners  in  Egypt.    Edinburgh,  1907. 
^^f^.^»»}^-  ^^eneTnndSch^eT^imHudan.    Leipzig,  1895.    [English  TransUtion  by 
ujorWiagate.    Ijondon  and  New  York.  1896.]  ' 

«J?^?*iSP^**5*®£r  ^JJ^^^?^ll  ?<>"%«e  :  BIbliographie  Economique,   Juridique    et 
spcitlederBgyptc  Modeme  (1798-1916)  by  R.  Maunier. 

•    ^*°^*   tS-),  Brwachende  Agrarlander.     Nationallandwirtschaft   in  A*ypten  und 
a  Sodaa  unter  englischem  Einfluss.    Beriin,  1910.  -^jf^^^ 

Sodaa  Camx>aign,  1896-99.     By  an  Officer.    London,  1899. 

J»*et(C.  A-),  Scnrice  and  Sport  on  the  Tropical  Nile.     London,  1903. 

Todd  (John  A.)  and  Du  Cane  (Ella),  The  Banks  of  the  Nile.    London,  1913. 

IVa«U  (B.  D.),  FromCairo  to  the  Soudan  Frontier.  London,  1896.— Lord  Oomer's 
Biagiphy.    London,  1897^^Bngland,  Egypt,  and  the  Sudan.    London.  1900. 

Traven-Symont  (M.)      The  Riddle  of  Egvpt.     London,  1914. 

Ov«ird(A.),  Der  Suezkanal,  seine  Oeschichte,  Ac.    Wien,  1905. 

iTartf  (John),  Our  Sudan,  its  Pyramids  and  Progress.    London,  1904. 
Jei^aU  (A.  B.  P-).  A  History  of  Egypt  fi-ora  1763  to  1914.     London,  1915.-rTravelB 
•*U»  Upper  Egyptian  Deserts.    London,  1909. 

J^WltlA-  8.),  The  Expansion  of  Egypt.    London,  1899. 

rofcMto  (W.)  and  CraiffiJ.  L),  jSgyptian  Irrigation.  3rded.  London,  1913.-Report 
fOfloal)  on  Perennial  Irrigation  and  Flood  Protection  for  Egypt.  Cairo.  1894.— The  Nile 
BjwrToIr  Dam  at  AssuAn  and  After.  London,  1901.— The  Nile  in  1904.  London  1905  - 
«e  AasuB  Beserroir  and  Lake  Moeris.    London,  1905. 

.    WimgaUiLL-Col.,  C.B.),  Mahdiism  and  the  Sudan,  1881-90.    London,  1891.     Ten  Years 
:3flielUhdi'a  Camp  (from  theoriginal  MS.  of  Father  Ohrwalder).   London.  1892.  England 
E{7pt,aad  the  Sudan.     London,  1896.  * 

WonfoldCW.  B.),  The  Redemption  of  Egypt.    London,  1900. 

For  the  Sudan,  the  works  of  many  travellers  maybe  consulted  among  them  being  those 
nJSS?^l®*^-7')»  Colbome(1888),  Colston  (1878),  De  Cosson  (1878),  Ensor(1875-7C)rFelkin 
'?!!;*&  Jeplwon  (1887-88),  Junker  (1875-76),  Grant  (1864),  L<^ean  (1860-61),  Pethcrick 
im,  lUmo  (1873-76),  Schwelnfurth  (1868-71),  Speke  (1868),  Russegger  (1838).  Also  see 
HWjography  appended  to  Dr.  Budge's  'The  Egyptian  Sudan.' 
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AMERICA. 


Antigua,  Bahamas,  Barbadoi.    See  West  Indies. 
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BEEMUDAS. 

Governor,  —  General  Sir  James  Will  cocks,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I,, 
D.S.O.  (3,800^.))  assisted  by  an  Ezecutive  Council  of  7  members  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  a  Legislative  Council  of  9  members,  also  appointed  by  tlxe 
Crown,  and  a  representative  House  of  Assembly  of  36  members;  1,4X3 
electors. 

A  Colony,  with  representative  government,  consisting  of  a  group  of  360 
small  islands  (about  20  inhabited),  580  miles  east  of  North  Carolina,  and 
677  miles  from  New  York,  noted  for  their  climate  and  scenery ;  favourite 
winter  resort  for  Americans,  who  number  some  22,000  annually. 

Area,  19  "3  square  miles  (12,360  acres,  4,000  under  cultivation).       Civil 
population  on  December  31,  1919,  21,869  (including  7,441  whites) ;  12,750 
belong  to  Church  of  England  (census  1911).    In  1919  the  birth-rate  was  24  '87 
and  the  death-rate  was  17*28  per  1,000  ;  illegitimate  births  formed  14*3  per 
cent,  of  the  total  births,  1918  ;  there  were  155  marriages  in  1918.      In  1918 
the  excess  of  immigration  over  emigration  was  36.    EduccUion  :  There  are  no 
Government  schools  in  Bermuda,  but  education  is  compulsory,  and  Govern- 
ment assistance  is  given  by  the  payment  of  grants,  and,  where  necessary, 
school  fees.   The  aided  schools  must  reach  a  certain  standard  of  efficiency,  and 
submit  to  Government  inspection  and  control.     In  1918  30  aided  prinnary 
schools,  with  2,576  pupils,  received  Government  grants,  2,8532.  annually. 
There  are  3  garrison  schools  and  2  naval  schools ;  about  17  other  primary 
schools,  and  4  secondary  schools  receiving  no  Government  grant.  Cambridge 
local  examinations  are  held  in  Bermuda.      A  Government  scholarship  (150Z. 
for  2  years)  is  provided  annually  to  enable  youths  educated  in  Bermuda    tq 
go  abroad    to  prepare  themselves  for  a   Rhodes  scholarship.     Chief  to^wn 
Hamilton,    2,627    population.      Bermuda  is  an   important  naval  base    on 
the  North  America  and  West  India  Station,  with  dockyard,  victuallixi 
establishment,  &c.     Police  force,  1918,  48. 
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Revenue 
Expenditure  . 


191B 

1915 

1916 

£ 

80,576 
87,779 

£ 
106,467 
97,643 

£ 
107,055 
109,652 

1917 


1918 


1919 


£  St         \        £ 

100,447  ;    91,645  |119,09l 
105,867  '    90,684  !l07,24O 


Chitf  source  of  revenue :    customs,  87,8082.  in  1919.     Chief  itetoa  o 
»enditure  :  salaries,  public  works,  education.  Public  debt  (1919),  40,Ooq7 
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The  eliief  products  are  onions,  potatoes,  lilj-bnlbs,  and  rarious  kitchen 
garden  regotables. 


— 

1913 

1915 

£ 

579,828 
101,663 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Imports  ^ 
Exports 

£ 

670,575 
104,647 

£ 

734,799 
139,825 

£ 
674,498 
207,724 

£ 
692,742 
189,825 

£ 
792,683 
208,708 

1  Bxclnding  Government  stores  from  imports. 

Imports  (excludiBg  Government  stores)  fron^  United  Kingdom  in  1019, 
59,990;.  ;  United   SUtes,  466,000/.;    Canada,    230,000/. 

Food  supplies  are  mostly  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
ind  nearly  all  the  export  produce  of  Bermuda  goes  to  the  United  States, 


23,138Z.  ;  sugar,  27,360Z.  ;  apparel,  19,477/.;  leather  wares,  24,047/.;  oxen 
ind  cows,  11,561/.  The  principal  exports  in  1918  were  :  onions,  24,139/. 
poutocs,  78,233/.;  other  vegetables,  8,427/. 

The  registered  shipping  consisted  (1918)  of  7  steam  Tessele  of  2,189 
toQs  net,  and  16  sailing  vessels  of  3,336  tons  net ;  total  net  tonnage,  5,525. 

lu  1919  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  was  1,258,188  tons, 
01  which  632, 212  were  British.  There  are  220  miles  of  telephone  wire  under 
the  control  of  the  military,  and  15  of  telegraph  cable.  There  is  also  a  private 
relephone  conipany,  which  has  about  775  subscribers  and  upwards  of 
1,600  miles  of  wire.  A  telegraph  cable  connects  the  islands  with  Halifax, 
!?ova  Scotia,  and  another  connects  with  Turks  Island  and  Jamaica.  There 
rere  (1918)  19  post  offices  in  the  colony ;  the  number  of  letters  and  post 
cards  dealt  with  in  the  year  1918  was  1,405,756  ;  newspapers*,  book  packets 
and  circulars,  429,098  ;  parcels,  17,828.  The  post  office  revenue  was  8,815/., 
2nd  expenditure,  8,588/.  Savings  bank  deposits  on  December  81,  1918, 
▼ere  44,057/.,  to  the  credit  of  2,286  depositors. 

There  are  two  banks  in  the  Island,  the  Bank  of  Bermuda,  Ltd.,  and 
:U  Bank  of  N.  T.  Butterfield  and  Son,  Ltd.,  both  local.  The  Colonial 
Government  deals  with  both.  Bills  of  exchange  issued  by  the  Treasury 
Lliest  Office  in  the  Colony  form  the  basis  of  exchange  with  the  outside  world. 

The  currency,  weights,  and  measures  are  British,  but  silver  coin  is  legal 
tender  to  any  amount.  The  British  1/.  and  10«.  notes  are  legal  tender. 
The  Bermuda  Government  is  also  authorised  to  issu^  1/.  notes  up  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  40,000/. 


Benanda  in  Colonial  Reports.    Annual.  London. 
J7«rtom(MarBaret),  Glispses  of  Life  in  Bemnda  and  tho  Tropioi.    London,  IS97. 
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CANADA. 

(Dominion  of  Canada.) 

Gonstitution  and  OoYernment. 

The  territories  which  now  constitute  the  Dominion  of  Canada  canK 
under  British  power  at  rarious  times,  some  by  settlement  and  otheri 
by  conquest  or  session.  Nova  Scotia  was  occupied  in  1627  ;  the  Hudson'i 
Bay  Company's  Charter,  conferring  rights  over  the  territories  to  tin 
east  and  west  of  the  Bay,  was  granted  in  1670  ;  Canada  was  conquered 
in  1759  and,  along  with  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
was  formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  France  in  1763 ;  Vancouvei 
Island  was  acknowledged  to  be  British  by  the  Oregon  Boundary  Treaty 
of  1846,  and  British  Columbia  was  occupied  in  1858.  As  originally  constituted 
the  Dominion  was  composed  of  the  provinces  of  Canada — Upper  and  Lowei 
Canada,  now  Ontario  and  Quebec — Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  Thei 
were  united  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliamen 
passed  in  March,  1867,  known  as  *  The  British  North  America  Act,  1867, 
which  came  into  operation  on  July  1,  1867,  by  royal  proclamation 
The  Act  provides  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  shall  be  '  simila 
in  principle  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  * ;  that  the  executive  authorit' 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  carried  oi 
in  his  name  by  a  Governor-General  and  Privy  Council ;  and  that  the  legislativ 
power  shall  be  exercised  by  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses,  called  the  '  Senate 
and  the  *  House  of  Commons.'  The  powers  of  the  Federal  Parliament  includ 
all  subjects  not  assigned  exclusively  to  the  provincial  legislatures.  Prorisioi 
was  made  m  the  Act  for  the  admission  of  British  Columbia,  Prino 
Edward  Island,  the  North- West  Territories,  and  Newfoundland  into  th 
Dominion  ;  Newfoundland  alone  has  not  availed  itself  of  such  provision 
In  1869,  the  extensive  region  known  as  the  North- West  Territories  wa 
added  to  the  Dominion  by  purchase  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
the  province  of  Manitoba  was  set  apart  out  of  a  portion  of  it,  ani 
admitted  into  the  confederation  on  July  15,  1870.  On  July  20,  1871 
the  provinces  of  British  Columbia,  and  by  an  Imperial  Order  in  Counci 
of  May  16,  in  the  same  year.  Prince  Edward  Island,  were  admitted  into  th 
confederation.  The  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  were  formed  fror 
the  provisional  districts  of  Alberta,  Athabaska,  Assiniboia,  and  Saskatchewan 
and  were  admitted  to  the  Union  as  provinces  on  September  1,  1905. 

Canadian  ministers  signed  the  Peace  Treaties  with  Germany  and  Aiiatri 
in  1919  on  behalf  of  Canada,  thus  making  a  new  status  for  the  Dominion. 

The  members  of  the  Senate  are  nominated  for  life,  by  summons  o 
the  Governor-General  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Canada.  The  numerics 
representation  of  the  Senate  by  provinces  down  to  1917  was  as  follows 
Prince  Edward  Island,  4 ;  Nova  Scotia,  10  ;  New  Brunswick,  10 ;  Quebec 
24  ;  Ontario,  24  ;  Manitoba,  4  ;  Saskatchewan,  4  ;  Alberta,  4  ;  British 
Columbia,  8 ;  Total,  87.  By  the  Amendment  of  the  British  Nort 
America  Act,  1867  (April,  1915),  which  came  into  effect  in  1915 
the  Senate  consists  of  96  senators — namely,  24  from  the  province  < 
Ontario,  24  from  Quebec,  10  from  Nova  Scotia,  10  from  New  Brunswick, 
from  Prince  Edward  Island,  6  from  Manitoba,  6  from  British  Columbia, 
from  Alberta,  and  6  from  Saskatchewan.  The  total  number  may  n^ 
exceed  104.  Each  senator  must  be  30  years  of  age,  a  bom  or  naturalised  su) 
ject,  and  must  reside  in,  and  be  possessed  of  property,  real  or  personal,  i 
the  value  of  4,000  dollars,  within  the  province  for  which  he  is  appointee 
The  House  of. Commons  is  elected  by  the   people,  for  five   years,   unlej 
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sooner  dissolyed,  at  the  rate  at  present  of  one  representative  for  ererr 
30,819  penons,  the  province  of  Quebec  always  having  65  members,  and 
the  other  provinces  proportionally*  according  to  their  populations  at  each 
decennkl  census.  The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  285  members — 82  for 
Ootario,  65  for  Quebec,  16  for  Nova  Scotia,  11  for  New  Brunswick,  15 
for  Manitoba,  13  for  British  Columbia,  4  for  Prince  Edward  Island,  16  for 
Saskatchewan,  12  for  Alberta,  and  1  for  the  Yukon  Territory.  The  members 
>K  elected  by  constituencies.  Voting  is  by  ballot.  Women  have  the  vote 
iBd  are  eligible  for  election  to  the  Federal  Parliament. 

Last  Election,  December,  1917. 

The  Speaker  in.  the  House  of  Commons  has  a  salary  of  6,000  dollars  per 
umom,  and  each  member  an  allowance  of  4,000  dollars  for  the  session  with 
t  deduction  of  25  dollars  per  day  for  every  day  beyond  fifteen  on  which  the 
^i^ber  does  not  attend  a  sitting  of  the  House.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
^ives  10,000  dollars  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  sessional  allowance. 

The  Speaker  and  members  of  the  Senate  have  the  same  allowances 
>i  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  no  extra  allowances. 

Gntrwr-GenercU, — The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O. 
Appointed  August  19,  1916.    Salary,  50,000  dollars  per  annum. 

He  is  assisted  in  his  functions,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1867, 
3T I  Council  composed  of  heads  of  departments. 

Kincf$  Privy  Got^ncii.-— 

Prmicr  and  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs, — Right  Hon.  Arthur 
J'fljK  p.c. 

UinisUr  of  Traudt  and  Commerce, — Right  Hon.  Sir  George  £.  Foster, 
P.C,  G.C.M.G. 

MiniiUr  of  Justice  and  Attomey-Ghneral.  — Right  Hon.  Charles  J.  Doherty, 

Minister  of  Marine,   Fisheries  and   Naval  Service. — Hon,    Charles   C. 

Minister  oj  Militia  and  Defence. — Hon.  Hugh  Guthrie, 

f ^master-General. — Hon.  Pierre  E.  Blondin. 

Minister  of  Agriculture. — Hon.  Simon  H.  Tolmie. 

Minister  (^  Public  PForks,— Hon.  F.  B.  McCurdy. 

Minister  of  Finance. — Hon.  Sir  Henry  Lumley  Drayton. 

Minister  <tf  Railways  and  Canals. — Hon.  J.  D.  Eeid. 

Minister  of  Inlerior,  Superintendent- General  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
■•('dister  of  MiTiew. — Hon.  Sir  James  A.  Lo^igheed,  K.C.M.G. 

Minister  of  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue. — Hon.  R.  W.  Wigmore. 

Minister  of  Labour. — Hon.  Gideon  Robertson. 

Minister  of  Immigration  and  Colonization  and  President  of  the  Privy 
C^jaa/._Hon.  James  A.  Calder. 

Minister  of  Soldiers*  Civil  Re-EstahlishmeTit. — Hon.  Sir  James  A. 
^heed,  K.C.M.G.  (Acting). 

f^ithinU  Portfolio. — Hon.  Edgar  K.  Spinney. 
^ot  in  Cabinet— 

Solicitor-General. — 

PoTliamentoTy  Secretary,  Militia  and  Defence. — Lieut. -Col.  Hugh  Clark. 

Parliamentary  Secretary,  Soldiers*  Civil  Re- Establishment. — Vacant. 

PcrUameniaryUnderSeeretaryofStcUe  for  External  Affairs. — F.  H.  Keefer. 

Each  minister  has  a  salary  of  10,000  dollars  a  year,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
^15,000  dolIiUB,  in  addition  to  4,000  dollars  sessional  allowance. 

1^  ii  B  OeiMurtinent  of  External  Affairs,  which  has  charge  of  all  Imperial 
^  iater-Dominion  Ckyrrespondence  passing  between  Ottawa  and  Downing  Street, 
**4  kitVMa  Ottawa  and  the  sister  Doapdnions  and  Colonies.    It  is  also  the  medium  of 
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eoinmnnicii,tioxi  betwMn  tb«  Dominion  OoTernment  and  tbe  foreiip  Oonsuli  in  Gtnadi 
^n  arrangement  has  l)een  eoncluded  Detween  the  British  and  Canadian  Ooyemments  t 
provide  more  complete  representation  at  Washington  of  Oanadian  interests  than  ha 
hitherto  existed.  Accordingly,  It  has  been  agreed  that  his  Majesty,  on  the  a<)yiee  of  hi 
Canadian  Miniatera,  shall  appoint  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  who  will  have  charge  c 
Canadian  ariairs,  and  will  be  at  all  times  the  ordinary  channel  of  communication  with  th 
United  States  Government  in  matters  of  purely  Canadian  concern,  acting  upon  instruetion 
from  and  reporting  direct  to  the  Oanadian  Oovernment.  In  the  absenee  of  th 
Ambassador,  the  Oanadian  Minister  will  take  charge  of  the  whole  Bmbassy,  and  of  tl^ 
representation  of  Imperial  as  well  as  Canadian  interests.  A  Dominion  Bureau  c 
Statistics  was  established  in  1919,  for  the  centralization  and  organization  of  statisticAl  worli 

High  Commissioner  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in   Or  tat  Britain.^ 

Hoe.  Sir  George  H.  Pcrley,  K.C.M.G.  11 9,  Victoria  Street 

PevTnanent  Secretary, — W.  L.  Griffith,  j  London,  S.  W.  1 

PaOTINOIAL  GOTBKNMENT. 

The  nine  provinces  have  each  a  separate  parliament  and  administration 
with  a  Lieutenant-Governor  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  at  the  hea 
of  the  executive.  They  have  full  powers  to  regulate  their  own  local  affaii 
and  dispose  of  their  revenues,  provided  only  they  do  not  interfere  with  th 
action  and  policy  of  the  central  administration.  Among  the  subject 
assigned  exclusively  to  the  provincial  legislature  are  :  the  amendment  of  th 
provincial  constitution,  except  as  regards  the  office  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor ;  direct  taxation  for  revenue  purposes ;  borrowing  ;  managemei; 
and  sale  of  crown  lands ;  provincial  hospitals,  reformatories,  &c.  ;  8ho| 
saloon,  tavern,  auctioneer,  and  other  licences  for  local  or  provincis 
purposes ;  local  works  and  undertakings,  except  lines  of  ships,  railwayi 
canals,  telegraphs,  &o.,  extending  beyond  the  province  or  connectin 
with  other  provinces,  and  also  except  such  works  as  the  Federal  Parlii 
ment  declare  are  for  the  general  good ;  marriages ;  administration  < 
justice  within  the  province ;  education.  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  hav 
each  two  Chambers  (a  Legislative  Council  and  a  Legislative  Assembli 
and  a  responsible  Ministry.  In  New  Brunswick,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Britia 
Columbia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  there  is  onl 
one  Chamber  (the  Legislative  Assembly)  and  a  responsible  Ministry.  Tl 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Nova  Scotia  number  18,  and  Queb< 
24.  The  membership  of  the  Legislative  Assemblies  is — Prince  Edwai 
Island  30,  Nova  Scotia  48,  New  Brunswick  47,  Quebec  81,  Ontario  111 
Manitoba  49,  British  Columbia  47,  Alberta  58,  and  Saskatchewan  62.  Tl 
North.  West  Territories,  comprising  all  the  territories  formerly  known  i 
Rupert's  Land,  and  the  North-Westem  Territory  except  the  provinces  < 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  the  distiict  of  Eeewatin,  and  t1 
Yukon  Territory,  are  governed  by  a  Commissioner  and  a  Council  of  fou 
appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council  at  Ottawa.  The  territory  of  Yukon 
governed  by  a  Chief  Executive  Officer  and  an  Executive  Council  of  thr( 
members  elected  by  the  people. 


Area  and  Population. 

Year 

Population 

Year 

Population 

1801 
1826 
1851 
1861 
1871 

240,000 

581,920 

1,842,265 

8,090,561 

3,635»024 

1881 
1891 
1901 
1911 

4,324,810 
4,833,239 
6,871,316 
7,206,643 

Th«  following  art  the  areas  of  the  provinoes,  in  1911,  with  th«  popu  ati^ 
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St  theMBSBi  of  1911,  redifirtribution  b^iAg  made  in  the  cam  of  th#  Notth- 
vest  Temtorias  ore&ted  ProYinces  by  Federal  Acts  of  1905 1- 


FroTinee 

Land  Area 
sq.  miles. 

Water 

Areai 

aq.  miles. 

Total  Area 
sq.  miles. 

Popula- 
tion, 1901 

Popula- 
tion, 1911. 

Pop. 
per  sq 

mile 
(Land 
Area) 

1911 

Prince  Edward  Island  i. 

NoT»Scotiai. 

Xew  Brnninrick  1  « 

Quebec  13 

Ontario  i»     . 

Maaitolia  21. 

British  Golnmlna  ^ 

AltenaS 

Seikatcbewan  ^ 

Token   .... 

Kortli-West  Territories. 

2,184 

21,068 

27,911 

690,865 

866,880 

231,926 

853,416 

252,925 

243,882 

206,427 

1,207,926 

860 

74 

15,969 

41,882 

19,906 

2,439 

2,860 

8,818 

649 

84,298 

2,184 

21,428 

27,985 

706,884 

407,262 

251,882 

855,856 

255,285 

251,700 

207,076 

1,242,224 

103,259 

459,674 

831,120 

1,648,898 

2,182,947 

255,211 

178,657 

72,841 

91,460 

27,219 

20,129 

98,728 

492,888 

851,889 

2,008,232 

2,528,274 

455,614 

892,480 

874,668 

492,432 

8,512 

18,481 

42-9 
28-8 
12-6 
2-9 
6-9 
1-9 
1-1 
l-JS 
2-0 

Totals  . 

3,603,910 

125,755 

3,729,665 

5,871,815 

7,206,648 

20 

^  The  water  areas  here  assigned  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  Noya  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
lad  British  Oolumbia  are  exclusive  of  the  territorial  seas,  that  to  Quebec  is  ezcluslre  of 
'M  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Ontario  is  inelusive  of  the  Canadian  portions  of  the  great  lakes 
3f  *Jttt  Bt.  LAwrence. 

'  In  1916  Manitol>a  bad  553,860,  Alberta  496,525,  and  Saskatchewan  647,885  inhabitants. 

'  Bf  Federal  Act  passed  during  the  session  of  1912,  the  boundaries  of  the  prorinces  of 
'^Btario,  Quebec  and  Manitoba  were  extended  at  the  expense  of  the  North-west  Terri- 
tories.   Oatsiio  was  enlarged  by  146,400  squtre  miles,  Quebec  by  351,780,  and  Manitoba 

ky  iTsaooi 

In  1911  there  were  3,821,995  males  and  8,884,648  females.    Estimated 
popnlatjon,  March  31,  1920,  9,030,000. 


Population 
according  to 
birth,  1911. 


'-anada  .... 
Coited  Kingdom   . 
'-^ther  parts  of  the  Empire 
Caiteirstates 
•i^jstria-Hungary  . 
Gaaiaay        .         . 
^acee   .... 


5,619,682 

784,526 

29,188 

803,680 

121,480 

89,577 

17,619 


Italy  . 

Norway 

Sweden 

Russia 

China. 

Elsewhere 


Total 


Population 
according  to 
birth,  1911. 


84,789 
20,968 
28,226 
89,984 
27,774 
89,250 


7,206,643 


In  1917,  there  were  about  105,998  Indians  and  3,296  Eskimo. 
Popqlatiop  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  1911 : — 


Cities 


Montreal  . 
ToToato    . 
Winnipeg 
^aaocniTer 

Ottawa 
HamiUon 
Qoabec     • 


Population, 
1911 


470,480 

876,538 

136,0361 

100,401 

87,062 

81,969 

78,710 


Cities 


Halifax  . 

London  . 

Calgary  . 

St.  John  . 

Victoria  . 
Regina 
Edmonton 


Population, 
1911 


46,619 
46,800 
43,704  ' 
42,511 
81,660 
30,213  » 
24,900 1 


^  Fopvlatlon,  191«  :  Winnipeg,  168,000  ;  CUgary,  56,614  ;  Edmonton,  58,846  \  Regina, 
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The  total  <  urban '  population  of  Canada  in  1911  is  giren  as  3,280, 964, 
against  2,021,799  in  1901.  Of  the  number  in  1911,  270,000  were  in  '  cities 
and  towns '  of  under  1,000  inhabitants. 

There  are  no  complete  vital  statistics  collected  for  the  Dominion,  the 
registration  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  being  under  provincial  control. 
But  not  all  the  provinces  collect  these  statistics  (New  Brunswick  has  no 
returns),  nor  is  there  a  uniform  system  in  the  method  of  collection.  The 
following  table  shows  the  returns  so  far  as  they  are  available.  New 
Brunswick  is  not  included. 


Birth- 

Marriage- 

Death 

Excess 

Provinces 

Births 

rate  per 
1,000 

Marriages 

rate  per 
1,000 

Deaths 

rate  per 
1,000 

ofBirtbs 
over 

living 
26*85 

living 

— 

living 

Deaths 

Alberta           .  1910 

13,331 

4,230 

8-52 

4.058 

8-17 

9,273 

1917 

13,676 

26  00 

4,270 

8-12 

4,047 

7-75 

1>,529 

B.  Colambift^  1916 

7,475 

13-12 

3.169 

5-56 

3,887 

6-82 

3,588 

1917 

6,994 

13-36 

2,861 

4-65 

3,896 

6-38 

3,098 

Manitobai      .  1917 

14,743 

25-77 

4,049 

7-08 

5,125 

8-96 

9.618 

1918 

15,317 

25-74 

3,743 

6-29 

6,937 

11-66 

8,S80 

Nova  Scotia    .  1917 

12,382 

24-19 

3,421 

6-68 

7,583 

14  82 

4,799 

1918 

12,421 

24-11 

3,611 

7-01 

9,125 

17-71 

3,296 

Ontario  .        .  1917 

02,666 

22-85 

21,499 

7-84 

33,284 

12-14 

29,882 

1918 

64,729 

23-12 

19,525 

6-97 

43,038 

15-37 

21,691 

Pr.  Edward  18.11917 

1,389 

14-82 

488 

5-21 

940 

10-03 

444 

1918 

1,297 

13-84 

510 

6-44 

1,059 

11-30 

238 

Quebec  .        .  1910 

80,327 

37  93 

16,643 

7-58 

38,206 

17-39 

42,121 

1917 

80.381 

35-90 

16,936 

7-56 

35,501 

15-86 

44,880 

Saskatchewan!  1917 

20,332 

28-43 

5,105 

714 

5,319 

7-44 

15,013 

1918 

21,686 

29-08 

4,591 

6-24 

9,782 

13-30 

11,904 

Yukon     .        .  19172 

32 

3-76 

15 

1-76 

67 

6-70 

-25 

1918 

51 

6-99 

10 

1-18 

55 

6-46 

-4 

Un< 

eluding  si 

iill-births. 

2  9  months. 

Declared  settlers  arriv 

ed  in  Canada  during  4  years  : — 

Number  of  Immigrants  arrived  in  the  Tears 

^^■w 



end( 

Bd  March 

81 

1 

1910-17      1 

1917-18 

- 

1918-19 

- 

1919-20 

From  the  United  States 

61,389 

71,314 

40,715 

49,656 

English  nnd  Welsh 

5,262 

2,581 

8,060 

45,855 

Irish       ... 

958 

174 

386 

2,751 

Scotch    

2,062 

478 

1,518 

10,997 

Austi-o-Hungarian 

1 

— . 

2 

8 

German          .... 

9 

1 

1 

12 

Scandinavian 

635 

391 

192 

420 

French  and  Belgians 

325 

133 

270 

3.116 

ftalians          .... 

758 

189 

49 

1,166 

Jews 

136 

82 

22 

116 

Russians  and  Finlanders 

274 

155 

44 

95 

Other  Nationalities 

• 

8,665 

8,681 

6,493 

8,145 

Total 

•                • 

75,374 

79,074 

57,702 

117,386 

Under  an  Act  passed  in  1903,  a  tax  of  500  dollars  a  bead  is  levied  ot 
Chinamen  landing  in  Canada.  In  the  year  1919-20,4,363  Chinese  imixii 
grants  paid  the  tax.  The  number  of  Chinese  in  Canada,  as  shown  by  tli< 
census  of  1911,  was  27,774. 


Tbtvmto  oi  iabm.l>ei:a  of  each  religioua  creed  was  as  folli 

2,883,041      CongregattoDaliBta    . 

-.—, .  .     1,115,32*     Greek  Church  . 

idglinni     ,  .  .     1,043,017      Jews 

)[<Uiodi«t8    .  .  .     1,079,892      MiacelUneons  creeds ' 

"No  creed  stated 


Total 


Uthemu      .  . 

1  Inelndlng  Pitgi 
!nie  nnmbeca  ot  t,ll«  leadiag  denomiDations  in  the  proTlncea, 


.       S4,0f 

.       8S,S( 

.     r4,5( 

.     293,2! 
32, 4t 

7,  SOS,  64 

1911 1— 


/        p„^^ 

Clttilue 

Chnrchof     Praiby. 
KngLnd  1    teriM 

Mathodiit 

B.pti,t 

Ontario 

484,997 

489,704  1  524,603 

671,727 

132,80 

Qi)«bfsc 

1.724,883 

102,884 

64,125 

42 

444 

9,26 

NoT»  Scott» 

144,991 

76,315 

109,560 

57 

606 

83,86 

W^BW  Brunswick   . 

144,gS9 

42,864 

39,207 

34 

658 

82,10 

H&nitob*,      . 

73,991 

86,578 

103,621 

65 

13,99 

Brilisli  Coliunbia 

58,397 

100,952 

82,125 

52 

132 

17,22 

Prineo  Edwaid  Island . 

41,994 

4,939 

27,609 

12 

209 

5,37 

Alberts, 

62,193 

55,628 

66,351 

844 

19,49 

SaBka.t«bewa.ii 

90,092 

75,342 

96,664 

7J 

325 

18,37 

Tbo  ■TerrltoTlu    . 

6,811 

9,011 

1,659 

8 

ISO 

18 

Initructioii. 

The  Provincial  GoTernmeDts  hare  control  of  education  Id  elemtntar 
•chools,  Becandar;  schools,  Qormal  schools  and  universities  ;  the  systems  ar 
*U  bksed  on  tha  piincipie  of  free  education,  the  fnnds  being  supplied  i: 
■early  mil  tb*  provinces  bj  GoTernmant  grants  and  local  taxation,  Edn 
otion  ia  more  or  less  compulsory,  but  the  lav  is  not  very  strictly  eufocceil 
Ib  Ont&rio.  Quebec,  llberta,  and  Saskatchewan  there  are  separate  school 
for  Romsn   Catholics  ;  in  the  other  provinces  the  schools  are  uusectarian. 

Bacb  piovince  has  one  or  more  universities  (22  in  all,  with  2,61i 
profeaaars  and  teachers,  and  20,535  students,  in  191S-19),  and  secera 
eolleges.  The  provincial  universitiea  are  supi>orted  by  the  Government 
Ud  include  those  of  New  Brunswick,  Toronto,  Saskatchcuan,  Albrrta,  am: 
iltitub  Columbia.  Those  on  private  foundation  comjiriie  Dalhousie 
McGill,  Queen's  (formerly  denominaCionat  and  now  State-aided),  and  Wthtern 
of  London,  Ontario.  The  d e nam i  national  universities  incloda  Ring's 
Atcadia,  and  St.  Francois  Savier,  all  of  Nova  Scotia  :  Saokville,  New  Bruns- 
wick :  I.aval,  Bishop's  College,  and  Lennoiville,  of  Quebec  ;  and  McMastei 
Mul  Ottawa,  Id  Ontario.  Tbere  are  in  all  about  43  collc^;  ;  attendance, 
12.S71  during  the  acaaemic  year  1918-19. 

Infonnatian  reapeetiug  the  State -control  led  elementary  uod  secondary 
whools : — 
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ProTineea 

Tear  Ended 

Schoobi 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Expendi- 
ture 

Ontario      .... 

Dec,  1918 

6,995 

14,857 

564,655 

Dollars 
18,638,890 

Quebec      .... 

June,  1918 

7,244 

16,995 

475,219 

14,482,870 

NoTft  Scotia 

July,  1919 

1,797 

8,012 

106,982 

2,097,593 

Kew  Brunawiek 

June,  1919 

1,209 

2,107 

71,029 

1,580,256 

Manitoba   .... 

June,  1919 

2,017 

3,215 

114,662 

5,818.8071 

British  Columbia 

June,  1919 

582 

2,332 

72,006 

4,228,720 

^.  B.  Island 

June,  1919 

475 

606 

17,865 

285,900 

Alberta     .... 

Dee.,  1918 

«,966 

6,662 

111,109 

4,843,8901 

Saskatohewan  . 

Dec,  1918 

4,145 

6,228 

151,826 

6,867,5151 

Totel . 

27,520 

64,499 

1,684,853 

58,239,001 

1  These  items  do  not  include  debentures  and  promissory  notes. 

In  1910  thor«  ware  in  Canada  1,351  periodical  publioationa,  olassififtd  a 
follows  :  Dailies,  121 ;  triweeklies,  5  ;  weeklies,  930  ;  semi  weeklies,  39 
monthlies,  211  ;  lemimonthlies^  27  ;  bimonthlies,  6  ;  and  quarterlies,  12. 

Justice  and  Grime. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court  in  Ottawa,  having  appellate,  civil  and  crimina 
jurisdiction  in  and  throughout  Canada.  There  is  an  exchequer  court,  whicl 
is  also  a  colonial  court  of  admiralty,  with  powers  as  provided  in  th 
Imperial  'Colonial  Courts  of  Admiralty  Act,  1890.'  There  is  a  Superio 
Court  in  each  province  ;  county  courts,  with  limited  jurisdiction,  in  most  o 
the  provinces  ;  all  the  judges  in  these  courts  being  appointed  by  theGoyernoi 
General.  Police  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  th 
Provincial  Governments. 

In  1919,  23,021  persons  were  charged  with  indictable  offences ;  of  thes 
18,396  were  convicted.     Also  111,623  were  summarily  convicted. 

The  North-West  Mounted  Police  and  the  Dominion  Police  have  bee; 
amalgamated,  and  are  known  as  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police. 

Finance. 

Financial  accounts  are  under  three  headings — first,  '  Consolidated  Fund 
comprising  the  general  sources  of  revenue  and  branches  of  expenditure 
secondly,  '  Loans '  in  revenue,  and  '  Redemption '  with  '  Premiams  ai^ 
Discounts'  in  expenditure;  and  thirdly,  *Open  accounts.'  The  headin| 
'  Loans '  and  '  Redemption '  include  the  deposits  in  and  withdrawals  froi 
the  Post  Office  and  Government  Savings  Banks,  the  amount  on  depos 
forming  part  of  the  floating  or  unfunded  debt  of  the  country.  Under  tb 
head  of  'Open  Accounts'  are  included  investments,  trust. funds,  ft:oTin< 
accounts,  and  expenditure  on  capital  account  on  public  works. 

The  following  relates  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  (dollars  converted  at  rat 
of  4-86  =  2.):— 


Tears  ended  March  31 

Net  revenue 

Expenditure 

£ 

£ 

19l8-14(pre.\var) 

33,541,408 

26,184,670 

1916-16 

86,385,964 

26.794,316 

1916-17 

47,812,498 

80,645,421 

1917-18 

63,604,563 

30,647,831 

1918-19 

64,827,942 

47,889.208 

1919-20 

80,402,725 

71,726,271 

riNANCE 
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CosBoIidated  Fond  reyenue,  1919-20 : — 


1919-20 

Dollars 

1919-20 

Dollars 

Customs  •        .        >         • 
Exdie     .... 
Lmds  (Domiaion  ft 

Ordnaiiee)    . 
PohUe  wofricB  (indnding 

niiwaya  and  canals)  . 
Pwtofioa 

168,796,823 
42,698,083 

4,682,426 

42,328,076 
24,471,709 

War  Tax  ReTenns  . 

In  Testments  (interest  on) 

Various   .... 

Total       .       .       • 

82,079,802- 

17,086,981 

9,069,496 

391,148,396 
(80,402, 72»l.) 

Detailed  estimates  of  the  expenditure  for  the  year  ended  March   81 
1921  :— 


SerTices 


Pablie     Debt,     inelnding 

Siaking  Pnnds 
Charges  of  Management 
<St11  QoTemment 
Administration  of  Justice 
Bopl  Canadian    Mounted 

Poliee    . 
Pauteatiaiiea 
Lepriatioa . 
Arte,  Agrienltoie,  and  8ta- 

titsties 
Department  of  Health 
IiQMigration        •        • 
PsBsioiia     ... 
Svpcnnnuatioti . 
Militia  and  Defence  . 
HailvayB     and      Canals — 

chargeable  to  Income 
Mail  Sebsidies  and  Steam 

«faip  BabTentians    . 
'>eeaB  aad  Blrer  Serrice 
and  Coast  Ser 


▼we. 


Instttntiona 
Stiuaboat  Inspection 


^lUdies  to  Provinces 

De^ntmeat  of  Mines 

ladins 

Gonnuaent  of  the  North 

«cft  Territories 
GgTeiameat  of  the  Yukon 


Landa — charge 
able  to  Income 


Dollars 


142,281,068 

774,000 

9.180,007 

1,728,133 

4,674,066 
1,069,600 
1,829,280 

5,003,000 

727,500 

1,443,190 

27,520,486 

580,000 

12,520,106 

49,941,074 

1,415,967 
1,646,300 

2,524,375 
627,900 
106,470 

1,436,000 

11,490,860 

687,100 

2,296,468 

7,000 

200,000 

4,546,770 


Services 


ISoldlers'  Liand  SeDtJement 

Soldierii'  Civil  Ba-Estab- 
lishment .... 

Misoellaneous     . 

Customs      .... 

Excise         .... 

Weights  and  Measures,  Gas 
and  Electric  Light  In- 
spection .... 

Railways  and  Canals- 
chargeable  to  Collection 
ofBeyenue 

Public  Works-Hshargeable 
to  Collection  of  Revenue 

Public  Works— chargeable 
to  Income 

Post  Office  . 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Naval  Service     . 

Labour 

Total  Consolidated  Fund 

Railways     and     Canals- 
Capital 
Public  Works—Capital 
Public  Works— Capital- 
Marine  Department 

Total  CapiUl 


Total   . 
Demobilisation  . 
Grand  Total 


Dollars 


60,017,000 

34,000,000 

17,763,400 

5,150,000 

1,403,108 


408,165 

6,904,500 

967,700 

11,372,956 

22,423,143 

1,848,095 

1,666,500 

380,000 


440,496,338 
(90.546,4691.) 


29,246,695 
6,400,000 

22,548,000 


68,189,695 
ai,961,210J.) 


498,686,028 
88,463,400 


537,149,428 
(110,418,0501.) 


The  groea  debt  March  31,  1920,  amounted  to  3,014,483,774  dollars,  and 
ih€  set  debt  to  1,985,046,313  dollars.  On  July,  31,  1920,  the  net  debt  was 
2.234,496,916  dollare.  .    ,«,« 

The  total  GoTemment  expenditure  on  railways  in  Canada  up  to  1019 
w^s  €90,503,208  dollars,  and  on  canals  171,432,800  dollars. 

The  total  war  expenditure  down  to  March  31,  1920,  was  about 
1^570  milhon  dollars. 
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l*£oviKoiAL  Revsntteh  A*im  Ez»fiimpnrfts». 


Province 


OtttKrto .       .       .       . 
QuQfbee  .  » 

Nova  ScotiA  . 

New  Brunswick   . 

tfanitbl)* 

British  OolnmbU  .^ 

iPrtnce  Bdward  Island 

Alberta  ... 

Saskatehewan 


Oct.  91, 1910 
June' 80,  1919 

.  Sept.  30  1919 
Oct  81,  1919 
Nov.  30,  1919 
Mar.  81, 1919 
Dec.  81,  1919 
Dec  81,  1918 

FelJy.  28, 1919 


Btfwnne 

Bxp^aditore 

Dollars 

Dollars 

19;904,772' 

21,464,575 

12^666,852 

12,871,131 

8,280,818 

8,t8»,8e2 

2,1«2;419 

8,59(^,987 

8,613,864 

11,417,942 

10i»37,279 

9^889,745 

50l,4»l 

655,409 

7,660,762 

8,803,807 

8,733,761 

8,125,202 

j 
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Defence. 

Under  the  Militia  Act  of  1904,  tlie  command  in  cliief  of  the  militia  is 
vested  in  the  King,  by  whom,  or  bj  the  Governor-General  as  his  repreaenta- 
tiTei,  it  is  ezeirciBed  and  administered.  The  Act  farther  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defieiice,  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  militia  affairs,  and  of  a  Deputy  Minister  ytLiao  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a,  Militia  Council.  This  includes,  besides  the  Minister  and  Deputy 
Miidster,  four  military  members — ^the  Chief  of  the  General  Stiff,  the  Adjutant- 
General,  the  Quartermaster-General,  and  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance. 
There  is  also  an  Inspector-General  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  the'  forces  and 
report  to  the  Militia  Council  on  their  readiness  for  war,  out  he  has  no  seat 
in  Council. 

The  Canadian  land  forces  are  divided  into  the  active  niilitia  and  the 
reserve  militia.  The  active  miilitia  conaista  of  a  permanent  force  and  of  a 
non-permanent  force,  the  latter  divided  into  city  and  rural  corps.  Service 
in  the  active  niilitia  is  voluntary  and  for  three  years,  but  the  Gcrvemment 
has  the  power  to  apply  compulsion  should  t^e  necessity  aris^.  Tlie  per* 
manent  force  comprises  all  arms  of  the  service  and  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  permanently  embodied  units.  It  protidto  personnel  for  the  various 
schools  of  military  instruction  and  garrisons  for  the  fortresses,  wherb  a  per- 
manent element  is  necessary  for  defence,  for  the  maintenance  of  works  and 
for  the  preservation  of  armaments.  The  non^permanent  active  militia  under^ 
goes  an  annual  period  of  training,  which  varies  from  12  to  16  days,  aeeordin^ 
to  the  arms  of  the  service  and  the  location  of  the  corps,  i.e.,  whether  they 
are  city  or  rural.  (Owing  to  the  re-organization  of  the  active  militia,  it  ba^ 
hot  been  possible  to  make  much  progress  with  its  training  during  the  past 
season. )    The  reserve  militia  has  not  yet  been  organised. 

The  authorised  establishment  for  the  permanent  force  is  approxihiatcly 
6,700.  The  non-permanent  active  militia  is  comprised  of  such  corps  as  fron 
time  to  time  are  authorised  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council.  In  pre-wai 
days  its  strength  was  approximately  68,000. 

The  above  organisations  are  supplemented  by  numerous  cadet  corps  an< 
rifle  associations.  The  Royal  Military  College  at  Kingston  piovides  both  i 
military  and  a  general  education.  It  trains  officers  both  for  the  pennanen 
&roe  and  for  tho  remainder  of  the  active  militia,-  and  a  certain  number  c 
ddmmitaions  in  the  British  re^larr  army  are  granted  annually  td  its  cadets. 

Schemes  for  a  Canadian  Navy  have  been  mooted  but  artf  4t  present  aom^ 
what  in  ab«iyan«e.  The  old  cruisers  Niob*  and  Rainbow,  taken  over  as'trainin 
ships,  have  been  employed  in  commerce  protection,  and  are  now  to  be  aol^ 
The  locaJ  force  consists  otherwise  of  a  number  of  misceUaneduigun^vessels  ai 
icebreakers,  some  of  which  are  on  the  Great  Lakes.     At  the  outbreak  of  t! 
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nr  two  ralmikriDea,  which  wen  bniidiDV  in  the  UaJtoii  SUtM  foi  Chil«, 
>cre  boogbt  (C.  C.  1  snd  2),  and  m  on  tb*  Puifls  coast  ;  two  submiirinea 
I!  1  and  5]  have  been  allocated  to  the  Dominion  bj  the  British  Admiraltv. 
Ira  (Jeitroyera  of  the  '  U  '  claas,  Falriciaa  and  FrUriot,  ha*e  been  acquired  ; 
UDtjilcied  ISlfl,  SSO  tons,  35  knots,  three  4-in.  and  smaller  guns. 

FrodQctlon  uid  Indsitr;. 

AtriaiUure.—la  ISll,  there  were  48,375,000  acres  of  improxed  land 
°nt  of  I0«,777,OS5  aeris  of  oocnpied  land.  The  value  m  191Q  af  the 
^nlcnial  wealth  of  Canada  has  been  eitimated  as  Tollows  ;  agricultural 
Foluction,  1,476  million  dollars  ;  value  of  farm  latids,  2,792  ;  buildings, 
^^impJemeats,  387;  snd  hrm  live  stock,  1,297:  total,  7,380  million 
iollin.  The  foUomng  table,  compiled  from  data  collected  at  the  Dominion 
ifosiBcaof  1901  and  1811,  ahows  the  distribution  of  ftnn  holdings  acoordiDg 


!«tfHeUiiisi 

^C^ 

■fanltaba 

1»1 

1011 

ItOl 

1.11 

1W)1 

i:»l.riKn     .        ■ 

Slim,  iiid  o»er   . 

M,666 

1!2,9«) 

Tnal.       . 

M4.m 

710,(81 

K,48$ 

4«,M7 

1S,*I3 

»s,8n 

I>  1)17,  42,602,000  acres  wars  onder  field  crope,  thoae  most  widely 
nJonted  being  wheat,  oat«,  harlej  and  flai.  The  total  value  of  alt  field 
™9L  including  roots  and  fodder,  in  1920  was  1,44S  million  dollan.  The 
I(ilo»iiig  are  details  for  1B20 :— 


WleU 

rler 

0«t. 

a™     I     B...... 

Aerei 

Buhel. 

ACTU 

Boeheli 

481000 

!4!t>ldimn 

10.081,009 

519,000 

uoo 

.     .100 

H 

_  loai  ciMd. 

18,132,000 

268,189,000    a.SSl.OOC 

M.5,0,000 

16,860.000 

SM,5tO.OOI> 
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FotoMea 

FUi 

H.rM.dClo 

IWB 

AcTea 

1   s 

7           «. 

Acr« 

t!14,000 
181,000 

ne.ooo 
s,7os,ooo 

a™ 

T 

Jill 

113,000 
811.000 
EiO,Da« 
78,000 
87,000 

SE^.ooo 

48;000 
S4,00« 

21,000 
18,000 

1*6,000 
l,l4l|00O 

8,681,000 

'esiiooo 

7S6,O00 

300,000 
S4s;ooo 

IST.OOO 
384,000 

1 

Tol»lCuuuU 

785.000 

133.833,000 

1.428,O0n 

T,M7,0« 

10.370.000 

13,3 

other  prodnota  in  1S20  :- 


ToWCmMU 

Prlnoip.1  PravlBoes 

Aertf 

Product 

Aerei 

Buiheli 

OnUrtn 

138,000 

2,a 

«'"■■■■ 

BtO.OOO 

11,308,000 

'  SukstcheTU 
AlborU 

leiiooo 

i;i 

P« 

B«uu   .... 
BuckwheiiC  . 

186,000 
JS,O00 
378,000 
812,000 

3,528,000 
1,166,000 
8.89S.0OO 
82,421.000 

Ne«  BruDi-icK 
QDabec 
OnUrio 
OaWrto 

fcSb. 

38|oO0 
28:000 

1S2|000 
149.000 
582,000 
148,000 
29,000 

i;! 

i! 

Corn,  Imtklng      . 
Turnips  t  uthM  roota. 

280,000 

14,335,000 
116,891.000 

jOnUtlo 
iQaebec 

48,000 

im;ooo 

84,000 

aria 

SngwBwU.        .       . 
Fodd.!  Com        .        . 

86,000 
589,000 
SS9,0M 

412,000 
S,642,000 
684,000 

f|l: 

3^000 

lasjooo 

*'I 

In  Ontario,  appl 

a,  the  y 

.e,  a.d  t« 

bacco  are  groffn. 

The  111 

eatc 

Canada  od  June  15.  192D,  comprised  3,400,000  horaeg,  3,530,000  milk 
5,947,O00othercaltl6,  3,721,000  sheep,  3,517,000  awine,  26,9)2,000 
2,161,000  turkev8,  geese,  snd  dncks.  In  1918,  there  were  divided  i 
ranches  in  Msaitaba,  66,563  acres,  British  Columbia,  393,253  acres,  Al 
2,563,145  acrea,  and  SasVatchewai],  2,7S3,217  acres :  total,  5,746,17^ 
(4.796  ranches).  The  wool  clip  in  Canada  for  1919  Is  eatimated  at  IS  n 
)bs.  The  number  or  dairy  factories  in  operation  in  1919  was  3,343.  Ii 
the  production  of  creamery  butter  was  101,554,000  lbs.,  value,  65, 1( 
ilollars  ;  of  factory  cheese,  167,735,000  lbs.,  value  44.806,000  doUara  ;  c 
densed  milk,  61,H9S,00D  lbs,,  valaed  at  9,426,000  dollars  ;  eVanontt«d 
18,108,000  lbs,  valued  at  1,789,000  dollars;  whole  milk  aold,  22,3i 
gullotis,  valued  at  10,377,000  dollara. 

Foratry. — Th«  total  area  of  land  covered  by  timber  is  officially  cata 
at  b«tweeii  EOO  and  600  million  acres.      Of  thia  200  to  300  niillioij 


Acres 

Quebec 100,000,000 

New  BnmRWick  ....        9,000,000 
NoTftScotift 5,000,000 
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» eoTend  with  commercial  timber.     Tlus  is  distributed  by  proyinces  as 

idlows  :— 

^  Acres 

BntuhColuiUa  .    .      50,000,000 

Ittitobt,  Sukatehewui, 

Aflwtt 11,000,000 

«»«M 70,000,000 

The  forest  prodacts  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1919-20 
jnoDnted  in  Talue  to  80,249,000  dollars,  ont  of  a  total  of  106,887,000  dollars. 
^c  esthnated  value  of  the  total  forest  products  for  the  calendar  year  1918 
^  190,000,000  dollars.  The  exportable  surplus  of  the  wood  pulp 
adustry  was  41,383,482  dollars  in  1919-20,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain  and 
*^  United  States.  The  Crown  forests  belong  to  the  Provincial  Govern- 
^«Bts,  except  in  Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  and  the  Railway  Belt 
'ortymilM  wide)  in  British  Columbia,  where  they  belong  to  the  Dominion. 

The  total  capital  invested  in  the  lumber  industry  in  1918  was  182,254,740 
fO'ttn.  The  aggregate  yalue  of  prodnction  (lumber,  lath,  shingles,  etc.)  was 
;«^,m  dollars  (Ontario,  42,872,958  dollars  ;*  Quebec,  40,199,895; 
:5ntisli Columbia,  89,442,660  ;  New  Brunswick,  14,977,974  dollars).  There 
^^  S,085  mills;  60,868  persons  employed;  wages  and  salaries  came  to 
^v 86,122  dollars  ;  cost  of  materials  and  mill  supplies,  45,876,882  dollars  ; 
^offoel  and  miscellaneous  supplies,  24,299,638  dollars. 
„  ^^Aeria.— The  coast  line  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces,  from  the  Bay  of 
'^1  to  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  without  taking  into  account  the  lesser  bays 
1^  iodentatioiis,  measures  orer  5,000  miles.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the 
ntiTace  of  British  Columbia,  because  of  its  numerous  islands,  bays,  and 
•^  has  a  sea-washed  shore  of  7,000  miles.  In  addition  to  this  immense 
^t-tater  fishing  area  Canada  has  220,000  square  miles  of  fresh  water 
''^'^tly  stocked  with  many  species  of  excellent  food  fishes. 
,  The  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic  coast  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
;^*  The  deep  sea,  which  take  cod,  haddock,  hake,'  pollock,  and 
f^',  and  the  inshore  or  coastal,  which  take  cod,  hake,  haddock, 
t«u%k,  halibut,  herring,  mackerel,  alewife,  shad,  smelt,  flounder,  and 
anine.  The  most  extensive  lobster  fishery  known  is  carried  on  along 
^  ostern  shore  of  Canada,  while  excellent  oyster  beds  exist  in  many 
P>niofthe6alf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  salmon  fishery  is  the  predominant 
^*^^e  Pacific  coast,  but  an  important  halibut  fishery  is  also  carried 
The  inland  lake  fisheries  yield  whitefish,  trout,  pickerel,  pike, 
^'^t  and  fresh- water  herring.  In  the  calendar  yeai  1918  the  capital 
^\  ^  vessels,  gear,  canneries,  etc.  (including  working  capital  and 
f|^U(mhand)^as  60,212,863  dollars.  Thetotal  value  ofthe  produce  of  the 
r^of  Canada  in  that  year  was  60,250,544  dollars.  The  principal 
;^of  fiah  caught  were:  salmon,  17,869,617  dollars  ;  lobsters,  8,581,104 
?;r'  ^^«^»  10,368,596  dollars;  herrings,  4,719,561  dollars;  halibut, 
;;««,228 doUars  ;  haddock,  2,796,171  dollars;  sardines,  2,820,513  dollars  ; 
rf^^  1,927,863  doUars.  The  exports  were  valued  at  37, 137,072  dollars. 
-e  exports  of  dry-salted  codfish  were  57,036,800  lb.  ;  canned  lobsters, 
1^-80,200  lb. ;  fresh  lobsters,  4,249,900  lb.  ;  canned  salmon,  47,813,700  lb. 
V^^ttumher  of  persons  em^oyed  in  1918  was  87,070,  including  those  in 
^,^rk  and  canneries.  The  number  of  factories  and  canneries  in  opera- 
r  ^1^18  was  989.  In  1918,  according  to  provinces,  the  values  were; 
•J^i  Scotia,  15.153,066  dollars  ;  British  Columbia,  27,282,223  dollars  ;  New 
«^ck,  6,298,990  dollars  ;  Quebec,  4,568,773  dollars ;  Ontario,  8,175,111 
^:«";  Prince  Edward  Island,  1,148,201  dollars;  Manitoba,  1,880,435 
??"'.^^*«hewan,  447,012  dollars;  Alberta,  818,918  dollars ;  and 
^'*»B.J7,820  dollars. 
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Mining, — Nora  Scotia,  British  Golnmbia,  Qtiebee,  N.  and  W.  Ontario, 
Alberta,  and  Taken  Territory  are  the  chief  mining  districts.  The  total  Talne 
of  the  mineral  prodace  was  in  1918,  211,301,897  dollars  ;  in  1919, 173,145,913 
dollars.  The  estimate  for  1920  is  about  200  million  dollars.  The  principal 
metals  and  minerals  produced  in  1918  and  1919  were  as  follow^ : . 


Prodaet 

1918 

1919a 

Qnantitj. 

Value.i 

Quantity. 

Value.i 

Metallie- 

Copper lbs. 

Qold ozs. 

Pig  iron             tons  of  2,000  lbs. 
Lead     .....  lbs. 

l^ickel „ 

Silver ozs. 

Other  metallic  products     . 

118,769,434 

699,681 

1,163,520 

61,394.002 

92,507,393 

21,388,979 

1,116,076 

158,259 

14,977,926 

162,287 

20,140,309 

804,741 

411,616 

181,727 

3,691,481 

6,863,951 

Dols. 

29,250,536 
14,463,689 
31,776,267 

4,754,815 
87,002,917 
20,693,704 

7,179,288 

.    75,124,653 

767,167 

917,846 

43,895,88K 

44,642,953 

15.675,184 

878,889 

154,965 

13,586,300 

806,947 

21,750,091 

240,970 

177,487 

148,802 

4,991,840 

6,999,706 

DoU. 

14,041,549 
15,858,749 
24,586,432 

8,057,788 
17.817,181 
17,418,622 

8,308,684 

Total 

liWB    pig  iron  from  imported 
ore     .        .     tons  of  2,000  lbs. 

145,120,706 

30,571,554 

9«,0ft8,8&5 
23,637,020 

Total  metallic       .        Talne 
Non-Matallie... 

114,649,162 

72,401  ,S29 

Asbestos  and  asbestic 

tons  of  2,000  lbs. 
Coal      .       .                 „ 
Qypsxim                        „ 
Natural  gas  .       .       .  m.  cu.  ft 
Petroleum    .       .       .         brls. 
Pyrites              tons  of  2,000  lbs. 
Salt      .       .     tons  of  2,000  lbs. 
Cement        .       .                brls. 
Clayprodaots      .... 
Lime     .       .       ,       .       bash. 

8tone    

Miteellaneoiw  non-mftollic. 

8,970,797 
65,192,806 

828,006 
4,350,940 

885,143 
1,705,219 
1,286,039 
7,076,503 
4,583,489 
1,876,025 
3,036,674 
6,967,114 

10,713,083 

54,051,720 

1,217,846 

4,071,572 

744.677 

622,704 

1,898,407 

9,788,393 

7,657,938 

2,268,482 

8,960,046 

4,885,816 

.    Total  non-metallic 

96,752,745 

1 

100,734,084 

Grand  Total  .... 

211,801,897 

173,145.918 

1  The  metals  eopper,  lead,  niekel,  and  siWer,  are,  for  statistical  and  oomparatiT 
purposes,  rained  at  the  final  aTerare  ralae  of  the  refined  metal.  Pig-iron  is  yalved  at  tit 
furnace,  non-metallic  products  at  ue  mine  or  point  of  shipment,  and  atmctnral  asiteriii 
and  clay  products  at  the  point  of  shipment 

B  Hntyject  to  reyision. 

The  **  actual  reserves "  of  coal  in  the  four  provinces  of  Saskatchewan 
Alberta,  British  Columbia,  and  Manitoba  are  estimated  at  412,616  milHo! 
metric  tons  ;  and  the  **  probable  reserves  "  at  781,158  millions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  mineral  production  < 
Canada  in  1918  and  1919,  by  Provinces: — 


Provinces 

1918 

19191 

ProTinces 

1918 

19191 

Ontario . 

British  Columbia . 

Nora  8eo1ia  . 

Quebec  • 

Alberta .        w       . 
Yukon  Territory  . 

Dollars 
94,604,093 
»  42,835,509 
22,817,108 
19,606,847 
28,109,987 
2,355,631 

Dollars 

65,842,826 
34,358.267 
23,318.751 
21,841,829 
20,815,049 
1,963,965 

Manitoba 
1  New  Brunswiclc  . 
Saskatchewan 

Total 

Dollars 
8,220.424 
2,144,017 
1,019,781 

DoUats 
2.846,56 
1,076,60 
lkll8,05 

211^301,897 

173,145,9^ 

1  BulotJeet  to  reyision. 
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r. — The  f<^owixi^  table  showB  the  number  of  e^^biishnieiits, 
the  capital,  the  ntudjber  of  employeeai  and  the  amount  of  their  aakries  and 
Wa^,  the  coat  of  materiak,  and  the  Talue  otf  products  in  1917,  in  yarions 
groape  of  indaafcrieB.     The  totals  for  1^18  are  also  added. 


Oroap  of 

linn- 
bcr  of 
Estalh 

Capital. 

fimployees. 

Cost  of 

materials. 

Yalae  of 

Indngtries. 

lisb- 
Bients 

Number. 

Salaries  and 
Wages. 

products. 

Food  inodacts 
TeztilM  .... 
Iron    and       ateel 

prodoetB  .     .     . 
Tifober,     lumber, 

etc 

Laather  «Bd  pto- 

dnets  .... 
Paperand  printiDg 
IiH|u<iifl  and  bore- ' 

ragea   .... 

Cbemieals  and 
allied   produeta 

Claf ,  glaaa,    and 
ftone    prodticts 

M««alB    and  pTO- 
dneta  not  oilier- 
vise  apeciflod   . 

TelMMo  ft  mannf. 

Vehicles.    .     .    . 

Ttssala    .... 

Hand  tndes    .    . 

Other 

8,009 
4,112 

1,049 

4,463 

1,249 

1,819 

483 

S33 

913 

2,811 

176 

970 

201 

5,976 

1    2,878 

Dollars. 
999^082,589 
306,808,587 

307,407,980 

289,M9,396 

76,315,861 
224,176,986 

48,178,985 

117,908,892 

79,420,872 

123,459,129 
27,277,868 

219,766,079 
42,966,932 
47,880,234 

680,385,847 

58,746 
86,875 

77,159 

98,962 

21,167 
47,746 

6,896 

17,884 

12,077 

29,687 
10,236 
53,554 
13,161 
84,190 
108,121 

Dollars. 
46,126,188 
53,930,814 

78,737,983 

68,447,156 

15,524,311 
39,898,894 

4,864,881 

16,258,889 

10,805,284 

27,416,967 
5,991,835 
49,623,964 
13,885,061 
27,868,105 
90,814,387 

Dollars. 
564,959,467 
141,953,358 

204,732,121 

87,159,851 

61,303,948 
51,219,102 

12,869,171 

65,575,226 

5,408,152 

90,790,104 
19,092,845 

102,258,684 
13,385,578 
29,731,838 

155,301,195 

Dollars. 
754,637,940 
265,448,565 

400,885,086 

225,522,189 

104,804,689 
148,996,426 

29,935,226 

133,618,658 

32,874,060 

171,650,905 
46,786,288 

197,488,778 
87,244,678 
80,864,278 

386,420,242 

TotaJa,  1017 
Totals,  1013 

34.392 
1  35,745 

2,786,649,727 
^,891,782,291 

674,910 
666,869 

550,192,069 
599,971,008 

1,005,780,64018,015,577,940 
1,782,969,101,3,182,440,759 

Note — Tbis  table  includes  alI>establlfAiments,  irrespectiTe  of  the  number  of  persons 

employed. 

Tbe  water  power  resources  of  Canada  have  been  estimated  at  20  million  bor se  power. 
The  plants  existinR  in  1919  utilised  about  2,400,000  horse  power  (Ontario,  oyer  a  million, 
Qaebec,  900,000,  British  Cplumbili,  300,000). 

Commerce. 

The  customa  tariff  of  Canada  is  protectiye,  but  there  is  a  preferential  tariff  in 
hjma  of  the  United  Kingdosa  and  most  of  the  colonies  ;  the  duties  on  direct 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  coloiiies,  &c. ,  being  reduced,  but 
alcoholic  liquors,  liquid  medicines,  tobacco,  and  refined  sugar  from  raw  sugar 
produced  elsewhere  than  in  British  colonies,  are  excluded  from  the  reduction. 

The  returns  of  vaktes  of  imports  and  exports  are  those  supplied  in  entries  at  the  Customs, 
whoa  imports  moat  be  entered  for  duty  at  their  ftiir  market  value  as  for  bome  eonsuraptlon 
in  tte  e«niBtr7  fot  purchase.  Quantities  are  ascertalaed  from  invoices  and  by  examination, 
wioesare  ganged  and  spirits  tested.  The  country  whence  Imports  are  received  is  tbe 
ttmrnUf  of  pmcJhaaa  or  whenee  shipment  was  made  to  Canada ;  the  country  of  destination 
to  that  to  wbieb  shipment  Is  made.  Thus,  Canadian  wheat,  purchased  by  New  York  dealers 
shipped  to  and  entco^  la  bond  at  New  Tork,  mid  thence  exix>rted  to  Great  Britain,  would 
app«arenlr  as  exported  from  Canada  to  tbe  United  States.  The  only  Canadian  port  wbere 
tnnait  trade  is  recorded  is  Montreal,  such  trade  comprising  chiefly  goods  reeeived  from 
tie  Oaited  Stetes  und  transhipped  to  other  countries  by  the  St.  Lawrence  route.  Transit 
trade  is  not  inolnded  in  the  general  trade,  which  comprises  all  other  imports  into  and 
exports  from  Canada.  The  term  "special  trade,'*  in  Canada,  is  applied  to  imports  from 
Ncvfsoiidland  wbich  are  ezemptfrom  duties  leviable  on  similar  goods  from  other  countries. 

All  export  entries  are  deHrere^  at  the  '  frontier  port  of  exit,'  and  the  totals  thereof 
see  enelited  to  tbe  fespeetive  ports  where  the  goods  pass  outward  frpra  Osnadi^. 
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On  April  9. 1912,  a  trade  aneement  providing  for  preference  treatment  between  the  two 
parties  was  signed  between  Canada  and  tbe  West  Indies,to  last  for  10  years  and  to  oome 
into  operation  on  January  1, 1918.  Canada  brought  the  Act  into  force  on  Jnne  2, 19tS. 
A  new  agreement,  proTiding  for  an  extension  of  the  preference,  was  signed  at  Ottawa 
on  June  18, 1920,  and  np  to  NoTember  1, 1920,  had  been  ratified  by  the  Windward  Islands, 
the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras. 

Exports  and  imports,  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  Dominion  ^ 
(4-86f  dollars  =  £1):— 


Tear  ended 
March  31 

Total  Exports 

Total  Imports 

Imports  for 
Home  Consumption 

1913-14(pre-war) 

1915-lG 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20  (6) 

Dollars 

478,997,928 
882,872,602 
1,375,758,148 
1,586,169,792 
1,268,765,285 
1,286,658,709 

Dollars 
650,746,797 
564,505,796 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

Dollars 
633,698,449 
542,077,861 
878,487,426 
962,548,746 
916,429,335 
1,064,516,160 

(a)  No  longer  published. 
Commerce  by  coantries : — 


(b)  Provisional. 


Exports,!  Domestic 
and  Foreign,  to 

1918-19 

1919-20» 

Importsi  entered  for 
Consumption. 

1918-19 

1919-203 

1,000  Dols. 

1,000  Dols 

1,000  Dols. 

1,000  DoIr 

Oreat  Britain 

560,839 

495,962 

United  BUtes 

746,921 

801,633 

United  States     . 

477,696 

501,128 

Great  Britain 

73,035 

126,269 

Holland      . 

199 

5,790 

France  . 

3,633 

10,604 

W.      Indies     and 

11,703 

12,243 

British  East  Indifts 

15,223 

16,286 

Bermuda 

West  Indies  3 

8,438 

12,098 

Belgium 

950 

28,699 

Belgium 

6 

911 

Newfoundland   . 

11,914 

16,941 

Switzerland  . 

1,781 

7,768 

Australia   . 

14,173 

11,539 

British  Qniana 

6,747 

7,413 

South  America  . 

12,313 

11,839 

Holland 

495 

2,222 

British  Africa    . 

12,250 

9,832 

Japan    . 

13,618 

13,636 

France 

102,861 

61,820 

China    . 

1,964 

1,202 

New  Zealand 

6,853 

7,010 

Argentina 

1,189 

8,385 

Italy  .... 

14.031 

16,969 

San  Domingo 

4,729 

10,676 

Russia 

6,390 

1,499 

1    Peru 

2,581 

6.072 

Japan 

12,395 

7,890 

1 

X, 


1  Exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion.    ^  Comprises  British,  Danish,  and  Dutch  West  Indies. 

s  Provisional  figures. 
Leading  imports  into  Canada  in  Fiscal  year  1918-19  : — 


Article 

Imports  for  Consumption  under 

Total 

Oeneral 

Tariff 

Preferen* 
tlal  Tariff 

Treaty 
Rates 

Free 

Wool,  raw    .... 
Wool,  manufactures  of 
Cotton  mannf.     . 
Cotton  wool  or  raw  cotton 
not  dyed .... 
Silk,  and  manuf. . 
Iron,  Steel,  and  manuf. 
Coal  and  Coke 
Breadstuffs  .... 

Tea 

Sugar,  Molasses,  Ac.  . 

Provisions 

Frnitsandnats   . 
Timber  and  lumber 
Animals,  living  . 
""lax,  hemp,Jnte  and  manuf. 

Dollars 

2,094 

7,095,521 

23,206,774 

12,864,279 

183,035,849 

44,409,642 

9,137,7a7 

2,710,774 

25,727,131 

6,469,795 

15,785,744 

30,693 

473,367 

3,763,173 

Dollars 

18,276,282 
13,687,076 

533,660 

1,958,021 

1,565 

267,898 

10,620,609 

1,068,151 

148,248 

1,167 
7,506,951 

Dollars 

14,081 
882,621 

8,054,041 
84,223 

1,853 
17,959 

29,625 

Dollars 
9,226,408 
5,684,882 
8,026,972 

34,008,824 

1,601,281 

55,946,9<tS 

84,377,700 

17,927,603 

1,082,047 

8,257,996 

1,180,656 

10,280,604 

11,290,588 

1,172,668 

Dollars 

», 228. 502 

81,070,716 

^0,768,443 

84,0O8,f^24 
23,068,261 
191,025,066 
78,788,997 
27,884,991 

8,798,721 
89,605.786 

8,786,661 
20.208,686 
11.821,281 

1,847,198 
11.299,74$ 

COMMXBCK 
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Imports  for  Consamptton  under 

Artiele 

General 
Tariff 

Preferen- 
tial Tariff 

Treaty 
Rates 

Free 

Total 

Spirite  and  vines. 

fiUsa,  and  mannf  . 

Paper,  all  kinds,  not  printed 

Hides  and  skins,  except  far 

Leather,  and  manof.    . 

fsn.  and  mannf . 

Drugs,  djes  and  chemicals 

(iBciodinj;  soap,  paint  and 

explosives) 

Tobaeoo  and  maanfketnre  of 
Books  and  printed  matter  . 
Oils,  vegetable,  all  kinds    . 
Petroleam  and  its  products 

Dollars 
1,872,290 
5,214,596 
8,468,078 

11,446,078 
893,984 

15,996,646 

905,340 

4,694,557 

2,672,685 

31.839.158 

Dollars 

171,511 
286,142 

598,831 
92,215 

1,282,692 

405.487 

67,476 

4,544 

Dollars 
79,800 
74,446 

94,152 

57,606 
4,785 

Dollars 
5,690 
108,608 
805,859 

5,425,349 

4,048,675 

18,549,989 

10,910,010 

8,220,653 

11,311,872 

809,067 

Dollars 
1,957,780 
5,564,166 
9,005,074 
5,425,849 
12,039,904 
5,084,874 

85,928,829 
11,815,850 
8,878,258 
14,056,768 
32,652,769 

Principal  exports  for  year  ended  March  81,  1920  : — 


▲rtieles 


Cheese 

Cutle 

8heep. 


Bacon  and  Hams,  etc 

Butter       ... 

Wood  pnlp 

Wood,  A  manufactures 

Wkeat 

Wheat  flour 


of 


Fmits 
Oats.       . 
Hay.        . 
Beef,  fresh 


Dollars 

36,836,863 

44,985,757 
1,999,499 
8,496,827 

70,123,580 
9,844,359 

41,383,482 
108,786,344 
185,044,806 

94,262,928 
1,148,147 
8,804,215 
9,349,455 
4,087,670 

18,868,069 


Articles 


Codfish,  tongues  &  sounds 
Salmon  .... 
Lobsters   .... 

Coal 

Gold-bearing  quarts 
Nickel       .... 
Copper  in  ore,  &c.    . 
Silver     t,       „       •        • 
Leather,  manufisctures  of 
Furs  .... 

Hides  and  skins 
Iron  and  manufactures  of 
Agricultural  Implements. 
Foreign  produce 
Paper  it  manufactures  of  1 


Yalne 


Dollars 

9,620,821 

13,769,544 

4,932,099 

18,188,666 

5,974,884 

9,039,221 

5,258.218 

14,255,601 

18,057.152 

20,711,979 

19,762,646 

71,158,757 

11,614,400 

47,166,611 

68,856,737 


1  Includes  Books  and  printed  matter. 

In  1919—20  forty -three  per  cent,  of  the  reyenue  of  Canada  was  derived 
from  Costonu  duties. 

Progress  of  the  leading  classes  of  exports  (Canadian  produce),  im  thousands 
of  dollars :— * 


It 


if 
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fWnce  of  the  Mines   . 
Fisheries 
Forest  . 

Aitiwi^la  Jt  their  produce 

Agricultural  produce 

Hanufactures 

i&cellaneons 


1918-14 
(pre-war) 

59,033 

20,624 

9,470 

53,849 

198,220 

90,771 

121 


1915-161 

66,581 

22,378 

7,860 

102,882 

249,661 

285,516 

6,793 


191(^-171 

85,604 

24,889 

8,301 

127,796 

378,414 

525,019 

6,354 


1917-181 


73,659 

32,602 

10,292 

172,748 

567,714 

678,312 

4,706 


1918-191 

77,149 

87,137 

18,173 

197,805 

269,820 

601,427 

6,103 


1919-201 


61,953 

42,285 

14,242 

268,998 

365,393 

494,579 

2,042 


1  The  fbUowing  artfeles  hsTe  been  taken  from  the  '  Mine '  and  the  '  Forest '  and  added 
to  '  lfaiiaiBctiuw>,'  vis.:— Bellned  oil,  salt,  ashes,  all  kinds  laths,  palings  and  picket!, 
studies,  shook*,  box  and  otner,  staves  and  headings,  and  sawn  lumber  of  all  kinds. 
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The  sljiare  of  the  leading  ports  in  the  trade  (imports  and  exports)  for 
ye^r  ei^ded  March  31,  1920  (provisional)^  in  dollar9  : — 


Import! 
Bxportsl 


Montreal 


24«,898,62C 
S63,188,24^ 


Toronto 

285,437,86 
2,695,601 


t 


HaU&jc 

20,582,135 
64,562,«47 


Qnabeo 

19,951^6 
22,464,945 


Bt.  John, 
N.B. 


26,990,916 
1114,257,976 


Ottawa 


18,766,041 
7,669] 


Van- 
coaver 


49,256,913 
89,585,263 


i  All  export  entries  are  delirer^  at  the  'frontjler  port  of  exit '  and  the  totals  thereof 
are  creditefd  to  the  re^pectire  poijts  where  the  goods  pass  ontw^ds  Xrom  Canada. 

y^^ue  of  exports  of  Canadian  and  other  prpdnqe,  including  bullion 
l»nd  specie,  to,  and  imports  for  consumption  from,  Great  Britain  (Cana^iian 
returns).     (Dollars  converted  at  rate  of  4*86=2.) : — 


Exports. 

191S-14{pre-war)  45,699,680 
1915-16  .  95,188,922 
1936-17         .     165,414,607 


Imports. 
A 

27,147,902 
16,466,802 
22,014,298 


1917-18 
1918-19 1 
19W-201 


Exports. 

176,098^21 
113,468,540 
101,947,717 


Imports. 
£ 

16,716,559 
15,010,492 
25,955,348 


1  ExclosiTe  of  coin  and  bullion. 


The  following  figures  are  from  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Returns : — 


'f 
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Iifipprl^  (consignments)  into  U.K. 

from  Cantdif        .       .       .       . 
Exports  to  Canada : 

British  produce    .        .       .       . 

Foreign  and  Oolonial  produce 


1918 
(pre-war) 


1917 


4 


^ 


1918 


30,488,374,84,884,806  124,449,829|115,?43,146 


23,794,926  16,202,479 
3^12,268   1,698,221 


14,274,948 
642,446, 


1919 


15,994,519 
2,,O5O,607 


1*801 


92,854,000 

42,782,000 
6,078,000 


^  Provisional  figures. 

The  chief  imports  (consignm^uts)  into  Great  Britain  from  Canada  in  five 
years  were  (British  returns) : — 


Articles 

1918 
(Pre-war) 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

£> 

£ 

f^ 

^ 

Wheat  .... 

8,803,949 

15,245,348 

16,949,740 

14.490,776 

17,509,824 

Wbeatmeal  and  flour   . 

2,261,783 

8,670,015 

5,249,777 

7,671,865 

8,122,-795 

Barl*y  .... 

832,841 

1,837,076 

1,401,054 

1,084,956 

4,688,986 

Oats      .... 

750,693 

912,787 

2,911,048 

3,595,951 

903,640 

Maize   .... 

64,773 

1,203,816 

1,265,049 

115,854 

218,288 

Cheese  .... 

4,038,627 

7,432,179 

11,509,020 

7,695,411 

4,894,738 

Eggs     .... 
Muk,  condensed  . 

967 

1,178,788 

823,383 

666,864 

9,230,49^ 

— 

77,437 

127,848 

1,165,395 

938,041 

Sugar,  reflnQd 

121 

469,884 

829,072 

21,984 

2.208,224 

Apples,  raw . 

780,086 

50S,790 

291,294 

114,911 

1,722,714 

Bacon  .... 

863,139 

7,448,684 

11,292,514 

14,958,349 

18,680,785 

Hams  .... 

836,695 

864,151 

327,479 

926,349 

«<^>424 

Beef,  fresh  and  refri- 

gerated 

11,914 

476,352 

1,269,674 

2,998.604 

1,084,2GC, 

Fish  of  all  kinds  . 

1,257,885 

2,551,202 

1,951,216 

1,798,846 

♦.399,G43 

Cbfijoical     manufac- 

tiu'es,  &c.  . 

95,231 

191,029 

406,016 

1,106,926 

72t),55i 

Wood  and  timber 

3,789,477 

6,718,859 

1,796.48« 

2,088,774 

w,i65aeT 

WoqA  nulp  . 
FetroUnm :  fael  oil     . 

169,489 

969,054 

661,564 

65,511 

1,«V8,«C4 

402,882 

8,681,227 

»^.1^l 

Canada  baa  •  ajstem  of  canal,  riveT,  and  lake  navigation  over  2.700  miles 
in  length,  and  Tcuela  fromtha  lake  yiorts  reach  the  Atlantic  without  breaking 
b£k.  Dp  to  1919  126,913,207  ddlars  had  beenapent  on  canals  forconstmction 
ud  ciIargemeDt  *lone.  In  1919  24,774  ressela,  of  13,966,140  tout, 
fUMi  ttirmgh   the   Canadian    canals,   carrjing  291,300    passengen   and 
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January  11, 1909,  was  signed  at  Washington  a  treaty  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  relating  to  the  use  of  the  boundary  waters 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  treaty  proTides  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  an  international  joint  commission,  consisting  of 
three  representatires  appointed  by  H.M.  the  King  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Governor  in  Council  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  three 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  This  commission,  subject 
to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  has  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  involving 
the  use  or  obstruction  or  diversion  of  the  boundary  waters.     Precedence  is 

fiven  by  the  treaty  to  uses  of  the  waters  in  the  following  order,  viz.,  (1)  for 
omestic  and  sanitary    purposes,   (2)  for  navigation,    (8)    for    power  and 
irrigation. 

The  total  single  track  mileage,  or  miles  of  road,  of  steam  railways  in 
Canada,  June  80,  1919,  was  88,896,  an  increase  of  17  miles  over  1918.  The 
total  mileage  of  all  tracks,  including  sidings,  etc.,  was  50,615.  The  Canadian 
Government  owns  and  operates  13,598  miles  of  road.  This  is  made  up  of 
9,859  miles  of  the  Canadian  Northern  System,  and  4,289  miles  of  old 
Canadian  Government  lines,  and  lines  purchased  recently.  The  Government 
is  now  acting  as  receiver  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  with  2,714 
miles  of  road.  The  Grand  Trunk  System  is  now  being  appraised,  with  the 
object  of  being  taken  over  by  the  Government.  The  mileage  is  3,567.  The 
Dominion  Government  is  thus  now  (November,  1920),  operating  42  per  cent, 
of  the  single  track  mileage  in  Canada,  and  with  the  Grand  Trunk  the  mileage 
would  be  over  51  per  cent.  The  province  of  Ontario  owns  and  operates  the 
Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  with  829  miles  of  track.  The  largest 
part  of  the  privately  owned  mileage  is  owned  by  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with 
18,295  miles,  or  34  per  cent,  of  all  Canadian  mileage.  The  main  line  of  this 
road  from  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  to  St.  John,  New  Brunsmck,  is 
3,367  miles  long.  The  two  other  Transcontinental  lines,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  and  Transcontinental  from  Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia  to 
Moncton,  New  Brunswick,  and  Intercolonial  Railway  from  Moncton  to 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Canadian  Northern  System,  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia  to  Montreal,  Quebec  and  Intercolonial  from  Montreal  to 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  are  now  being  operated  by  the  Government.  There 
are  144*5  miles  of  the  C.P.R.  main  line  and  43*7  miles  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  main  line  running  through  the  United  States,  otherwise  these 
three  lines,  stretching  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  lie  wholly  within 
Canada.  The  single  track  mileage  by  Provinces  is: — Ontario,  11 ,000  ; 
Quebec,  4,860 ;  Manitoba,  4,189  ;  Saskatchewan,  6,148  ;  Alberta,  4,285  ; 
British  Columbia,  4,238  ;  New  Brunswick,  1,948  ;  Nova  Scotia,  1,432  ;  Prince 
Edward  Island,  279  ;  Yukon,  102  ;  United  States  of  America,  415.  There 
is  a  monthly  steam  service  between  Australia  and  British  Columbia,  for 
which  the  Dominion  Government  gave  166,624  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

The  trafiic  on  Canadian  steam  railways  in  five  years  was : — 


Yrs.  ended 
Junn  30. 

Miles 

85,578 
37,434 
38,604 
38,879 
88.896 

Passengers 
No. 

Freight 

Tons  of         Receipts 

2000  lbs. 

1 

Working 
Expenses 

Net  receipts 

£ 
10,711,907 
16,721.203 
18,064,896 
11,666,526 
8,450,469 

Capital 
liability. 

1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 

46,822,035 
49,027,671 
53,749,680 
60,737,294 
78.871,716 

87,204,838 
109,659,088 
121,910,272 
127,543,687 
116.6J9.672 

£ 
41,078,854 
53,832,667 
63,880,804 
67,878,687 
78,723.0»0 

£ 
30,366.947 
37,111,464 
45,816,408 
^6,313,062 
70,272,561 

£ 
385,583,851 
389,142,520 
408,052,442 
411,686,646 
413,004,177 

kOKEir  AilD  cltEt>i¥  sol 

Inipid,  of  the  capital,  219,077,168  dollars  represented  Federal  Gorem- 
ment  aid  (ezdusive  of  the  cost  of  Govemment  Railways),  and  56,086,065 
dollars  from  Provincial  GoTemments  and  Municipalities.  The  latter  amount 
does  not  include  cost  of  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway 
(22,071,224  dollars).  The  expenditure  by  Dominion  Govemment  on 
National  Transcontinental  Railway  up  to  March  SI,  1919,  was  165,128,742 
doUars. 

£lectric  railways  in  1919,  64,  mileage  1,696  ;  passengers  during  the  year, 
686,124,263  ;  tons  of  freight  carried,  2,474,892.  The  gross  earnings  in  1919 
reached  an  aggregate  of  35,696,532  dollars,  as  compared  with  24,299,890 
dollarit  in  1918.  Operating  expenses  amounted  to  26,839,070  dollars,  an 
increase  of  9,303,096  dollars  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Paid  up 
capital,  171,894,556  dollars. 

On  March  31,  1919,  there  were  12,290  post  offices.  Gross  revenue, 
27,591,325  dollars  ;  net  revenue,  21,602,713  dollars ;  expenditure,  19,273,584 
dollars.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  1919,  there  were  3,705  rural  mail 
delivery  routes,  on  which  were  erected  181,505  boxes. 

Moneyorder  offices  on  March  31,  1919,  4,953 ;  orders  issued  (1918-19), 
9,100,707,  value  142,875,809  dollars.  The  Ocean  Mail  subsidies  and  steam- 
ship subventions  paid  by  the  Govemment  amounted  to  1,391,850  dollars 
in  1919. 

There  were  52,383  miles  (12,095  being  Government)  of  telegraph  lines  in 
^^u»dam  1919,  and  198,136  miles  of  wire  (exclusive  of  Govemment  lines), 
with  4,654  offices.  There  were  in  1919  1,951,562  miles  of  telephone  wire,  of 
]J^ch  1,304,222  miles  were  urban  and  647,340  rural,  and  779,000  telephones. 
The  eamiDgs  of  telephone  companies  in  Canada  in  1919  amounted  to 
24,600,536  dollars,  and  the  operating  expenses  to  16,167,992  dollars.  The 
<^pital  liability  amounted  to  91,004,925  dollars  in  1919. 

tireless  Telegraphy, — In  1919-20  there  were  57  Radiotelegraph  stations 
operated  in  the  public  service  of  Canada,  having  a  range  of  100  to  750 
DMtical  miles,  or  an  average  of  255  nautical  miles.  In  1918--19  messages  sent 
>nd  received  numbered  279,981.  There  is  a  long-distance  station  near  Glace 
%>  Cape  Breton,  N.S.,  with  a  range  of  3,000  nautical  miles;  one  at  New 
^ti6,  K.B.,  with  a  range  of  2,500  nautical  miles,  and  one  at  Barrington 
Passage,  N.S.,  with  a  range  of  1, 500  nautical  miles.  There  are  89  Govemment 
i^ers  equipped  with  wireless  apparatus  having  a  range  of  100  to  400 
niiles,  or  an  average  of  140  miles. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  Bank  Acts  of  Canada  impose  stringent  conditions  as  to  capital,  notes 
in  circulation,  limit  of  dividend,  returns  to  the  Dominion  Govemment,  and 
other  points,   on  all  chartered  and  incorporated    banks.      The  Dominion 
GoTenunent  by  statute  must  always  hold  as  security  for  the  redemption  of 
^miuion  notes  issued  and  outstanding  up  to  and  including  eighty  million 
dollars,  an  amount  in  gold  equal  to  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
ofsach  notes  (Dominion  Notes  Act,  1914).     To  secure  the  issue  of  notes  in 
excess  of  eighty  millions  it  must  hold  a  dollar  in  gold  for  each  dollar  in 
X^    War  measure. — Under  the  provisions   of  the   Finance  Act,  1914, 
the  Uiuister  of  Finance  is  empowered  to  issue  Dominion  notes  to  banks 
|ipon  the  deposit  of  approved  securities  with  the  Minister.       On  Sept  30, 
^'1^1  there  were  18  incorporated  banks  making  returns  to  the  Govemment, 
Jith  about  4,242  branches.     The  following  are  some  particulars  of  the 
banks:— 
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Average 

Average 

Average 

/ 

Percentage 
or  Liabili- 

Catendar 

Capital 

Notjes  in 

Total  on 

Average 

Average 

Ttftr 

Paid  up 

Circulation 

Bepoeit 

Liabilitleai 

▲aaetiB 

ties  to 

Dollara 

Asseta 

Dollara 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

19U 

114,769^07 

104,600,185 

1,144,210,963 

1,809,944,006 

1,965,676,895 

84'20 

1916 

113,175,353 

126,691,913 

1,418,030,429 

1,696,906,387 

1,839,286,709 

86-83 

1917 

111,687,756 

161,029,606 

1,643,203,020 

1,866,228,236 

3,111,669,665 

88-38 

1918 

110,618,504 

108,645,264 

1,912,895,780 

1,184,359,820 

2,432.331,418 

89-80 

1919 

116,004,960 

218,919,261 

2,189,428,885 

2,496,682,568 

2,764,668,118         90-60 

1  Excluding  capital  and  rest  or  reserve  fund. 
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In  July,  1920,  the  deposits  aggregated  2,437,128|912  dollars,  and  the 
oiroulation  281,534,233  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  capital  there  was  in  July,  1920  theiaam  of  130^027,966 
dollars  of  rest  or  reserre  funds  belonging  to  the  banks. 

There  are  16  clearing  houjses  in  Canada.  The  transactions  for  1919 
amounted  to  16,216,518,629  dollars,  against  13,448,158,663  dollars  in  1918. 
Of  the  transactions  of  1919,  Montreal  had  over  88  per  cent.»  Toronto  26  per 
cent.,  Winnipeg  14 '3  per  cent.,  end  Vancoarer  4  04  per  cent. 

Government  post-office  savings-banks  have  been  in  operation  in  C&nada 
sinee  1868  ;  there  are  also  Government  savings-banks,  under  the  Finance 
Department,  in  the  Marititne  Provinces,  Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia, 
la  1920  the  post-office  savings-banks  had  31,605,594  dollars  on  deposit  The 
Government  savings  banks  had  10,729,218  dollars  on  deposit. 

The  deposits  in  special  savings-banks  amounted  in  1920  to  53,118^053 
dollars. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

The  Dollar  of  100  cents.     The  value  of  the  money  of  the  United  King- 

dom  is  fixed  by  law  as  follows  : — The  sovereign,  4*86 1  dollars;  the  crown 

piece,  1  '2  doUais ;  and  other  silver  coins  at  proportionate  values.    Notes  are 

issued  by  the  Government  for  6,  4,  2,  and  1  dollar,  and  25  oents ;  no  bank 

it  allowed  to  issue  notes  for  a  less  sum  than  5  dollars.     Grovemment  notoa 

oatBtanding  at  the  end  of  August,  1920  amounted  to  287,426>483  dollars. 

The  Ottawa  Bianeh  of  the  Royal  Mint  waa  eatabliabed  in  pniafiaoee  of  The  Ott«wa 
Hint  Aet,  1901,  under  which  an  annual  sun  not  exceeding  75,000  dollars  ta  payable  to  tib* 
Imperial  Treaauy  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  salariea  of  officials  and  other  expenses 
of  the  Mint,  the  fees  and  all  sums  reeeiyed  being  retained  by  Canada.  Tlie  Mint  issues 
gold,  silver  and  copper  coins  for  circulation  in  Canada,  and  soTereigns  and  half'SOTereigus 
•oined  will  be  legal  tender  in  every  country  under  the  British  flag.  Coinage  for  Newfotmd- 
land  was  struck  at  the  Mint  in  1917  and  1918. 

Gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coin  struck  and  issued   by  the  Ottawa  Hint 
dkYinj^  the  calendar  years  1918  and  1919  : — 


Gold  (sovereigns) 

€K>ld--CanHditin  f&'s . 

surer  .       »       .       . 
Bronze 


1918 


Struck 


106,516 
or 
♦518.877.87 


2,^58,744.55 
130,849.88 


Issued 

130,768 
or 
$686,404.24 

$ 


2,402,000.00 
131,817.00 


1919 


Struck 


135,889 
or 
$661,826.47 


3,196,878^15 
112,018.47 


Issued 


171.042 

or 

f882,4<H.40 
$ 


3,258,044.1% 
115,100.00 


BOOKS  OF  &SF1SSSNCE  303 

The  l^;al  weights  and  measures  aM  the  Imperial  yarA^  pooiid  UToirdn- 
p&iBf  gaUim,  and  bushel ;  but  the  hnndredweightis  deelared  to  be  lOOpotmds 
and  SiB  ton  2,000  pounds  ayoirdupois,  as  in  the  United  States. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Keferenee  conoeraing  Canada 

and  British  Borth  America. 
1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  varioas  Oor^rament  Departments.    Ottawa. 

Atlas  of  Canada.    Issned  by  dlreiHiOn  of  Ministry  of  I&terior.    Ottawa,  1915. 

CenstLs  of  Canada,  deconnial.    Ottawa. 

Monthlj  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Btatis.tics.    Ottawa. 

Public  AccountB  and  Estimates  of  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  If  aroh  SI.  Annnal. 
OtUwa. 

Reporti  Oft  Canadian  ArfihlTOS* 

Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  North-West  of  Canada,  ifith  Special  Reference  to 
Wheat  Production  for  Export.    By  James  llaror.    London,  1905. 

BeiK>rt  of  the  Auditor-Qeneral  on  Appropriation  Accounts  for  the  year  ending  June  SO. 
Annoal.    Ottawa, 

Reports  of  the  Dominion  Bnivau  of  Statiaties.    Ottawa. 

Reports  (Annual)  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  Canada.    Ottawa. 

Reports  of  Commission  of  Csnservation.    Ottawa. 

Report,  Returns,  and  Statistics  of  the  Inland  Rerennes  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO.    Aiitfoal.    Ottawa. 

Canada  Tear  Book,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  Office,  Ottawa. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  sereral  Colo&ial  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.    Annual.    London. 

Ttmde  Report  Pulblished  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Ottawa.  Annual. 

Tables  of  tho  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31.    Annual.    Ottawa. 

R^Kirt  t«  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Trade  of  Canada.  By  H.M.  Trade  Gonunissioner. 
AnnnaL    Liondon. 

Water  Powers  of  Canada.    Ottawa,  1919. 

Chambers  (U.aioT  Bmest  J.),  The  Canadian  Parliamentary  Guide  and  Worh  of  General 
Referen<*«  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  1908.  Ottawa.  1908.~CaBada'9  ITertile  Korth 
Land.  Ottawa,  1906.— me  nnexplofted  West.  A  compilation  of  all  the  authentic 
inlbmiatioik  aTailabie  at  ttoe  pi*etoat  time  as  to  the  natural  resouroes  of  the  unexploited 
regions  of  Northern  Canada.    Ottawa,  1914. 

Griffin  ( WaUon),  Canada  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    Otta  ws,  1916. 

The  Goal  Fields  of  Manitoba,  Baskatehewan,  Alberta,  and  Britlah  Columbia,  Geo- 
logical Surrey.    Ottawa,  1909. 

J.   NoK-OfFICIAL  PtTBLIOATIONS. 

Adams  <J.),  Ten  Thousand  Miles  through  Canada.    London,  1912. 

Ami  (H.  M.X  Editor.  North  Amei«ea.  Vol.  I.  Canada  and  Newfonndland.  Second 
Edition,  rerised.    London,  1015. 

Biud*h0r^9  The  Dominion  of  Canada  with  Newfoundland,  and  an  Excursion  to  Alaska, 
By  J.  F.  Muirhead.    ftKi  cd.,  London,  1007. 

Barker  (A.  F.)  A  Sumner  Tohr  (1919)  throngh  the  Textfle  Districts  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States.    Leeds,  1920. 

Boom  (H.  J.),  Twentieth  Century  Imuressions  of  Canada:  its  History,  People, 
Commerce,  Industries  and  Resouroes.    London,  1914. 

Baurinot  (Sir  J.  G.X  Manual  of  fixe  Constitutional  History  of  Oanada.  Montreal,  1S88. 
^How  Canada  is  Governed.  London,  1896.— Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  Cape 
Breton.  Montreal,  1892.— Canada.  [In  •  Story  of  the  Nations' Scries.]  Newed.  London, 
1909.— Canada  and  the  United  States.  [Constitutional  Systems  Compared.]  Philadelphia, 
1898.— Canada  under  British  Rule,  1760-1900.  Cambridge,  1900.— Lord  Elgin.  'Makers 
of  Canada '  Series.    London,  1906. 

Bradlev  (A.  G-X  Canada  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  New  ed.,  London,  lOOO.-rThe 
Making  of  Canada.    London,  1908. 

BramU9'M6€r9  (A.),  Canada  and  ber  Colonies.    London,  1911. 

Brmv  (A.  J.  de).    L'Sssor Undustrielet  Connnereml  dn  Peuple  Canadien.  Montreal,  1914. 

Arv«e  (0-}>  The  Bemarkable  History  ot  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.    London,  190b. 

Buchanan  (A.),  Wild  Life  in  Canada.    London,  1920. 

Baron  (B.  J.  P.),  Lee  RlBhesste  du  Canada.    Paris,  1904. 

Barpee  (L.  J.),  Among  the  Canadian  Alps.    London,  1915. 

CaUahan  (J.  M.X  Neutrality  df  the  Alnferiecn  Lakes.    I89«. 
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16.   Montreal,  1894. 


3rd  edition. 


CsnadA  To-Day,  1920.    Canada  Newtpaper  Go. 

OhapUau  (Hon.  J.  A.),  Ck>nstitation  and  Gorernment  of  Canada. 

Chronicles  of  Canada  Series.    Toronto. 

Clement  (Hon.  W.  H.  P.),  The  Law  of  the  Canadian  Constitntion. 
Toronto  and  London,  1916. 

Copping  (A.  E.),  Canada :  To-day  and  To-morrow.    London,  1911. 

Curran  (W.  T.)  and  Calkin$  (H.  A.),  In  Canada's  Wonderfal  Northland.  London,  1917. 

Dawton  (S.  E.),  North  America.  Vol.  I.  [In  Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and 
Trarel.]  New  edition.  London,  1914.— The  St.  Lawrence  Basin  and  its  Borderlands. 
London,  1905. 

Jhuglas  (J.),  Old  France  in  the  New  World.    Clereland  and  London,  1906. 

Sgerton  (H.  E.),  Historical  Canada  under  British  Rule.    London,  1918. 

Egerton  (H.  B.),  and  Qrant  (W.  L.),  Canadian  Constitutional  Development,  London, 
1907. 

FUk  (H.  E.),  The  Dominion  of  Canada.    New  Torh,  1920. 

Frt«r,  (F.W.),  Canada :  The  Land  of  Opportunities.    London,  1919. 

Oarneau  (F.  X.),  Histoire  da  Canada  depuis  sa  d^conrerte  josqu'i  nos  jours,  l&th 
edition.    Pads,  1921. 

Griffith  (W.  L.),  The  Dominion  of  Canada.    London,  1911. 

Heaion's  Annual  Commercial  Handbook  of  Canada.  Toronto. 

Bodgini{T.),  British  and  American  Diplomacy  alTecting  Canada.  1782-1899.  Toronto,1900. 

Hopmna  (J .  C),  Canada  :  an  BneyoloptBdia.  6  toIs.  Toronto,  1897. — Progress  of  Canada 
in  the  Century.  Edinburgh,  1902  -Morang's  Annual  Register  of  Canadian  Affairs.  Toronto. 
^French  Canada  and  the  St.  L9wrenc«.  Ltondon,  1915.— The  Canadian  Annual  RcTiew  of 
Public  Affairs.    Toronto. 

Hurd  (P.),  Canada  :  Past,  Present,  and  Future.    London,  1918. 

Imperial  Tear  Book  for  Canada.    Ottawa. 

Jean$  (J.  S.),  Canada's  Resources  and  Possibilities.    London,  1904. 

Keith  (A.  B.),  Responsible  Government  in  the  Dominions.    Oxford,  1912. 

Kennedy  (W.  P.  M.),  Documents  of  the  Canadian  Constitution,  1759-1915.  Toronto 
and  Loudon,  1918. 

Kingsford  (W.),  History  of  Canada.    10  vols.    London,  1887-98. 

Laureyi  (H.),  Essai  de  Q^graphie  6eonomique  du  Canada  (R^sumi  Aid«-M6moire). 
Brussels,  1914. 

Laut  (Agnes),  Canada,  the  Empire  of  the  North.    Boston,  1909. 

Le/roy  (A.  H.  F.),  Canada's  Federal  System.    Toronto,  1913. 

Loir  (A.),  Canada  et  Canadiens.    Paris,  1909. 

Lucas  (Sir  C.  P.),  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies.  Canada.  Oxford,  1916. 
—A  History  of  Canada,  1763-1812.  London,  1909.— Lord  Durham's  Report  on  the  Affairs 
of  British  North  America.    3  vols.    Oxford,  1912. 
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CABADIAH  FKOVIBGES. 

ALBSBTA. 

Conititutioil  and  OovemnieBt. — The  Constitution  of  Alberta  is 
contained  in  the  British  North  America  Act  of  1867,  and  its  several 
amending  Acts  ;  also  in  the  Alberta  Act  of  1905,  passed  by  the  Parliament 
o'  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  creating  the  province.  In  the  British  North 
America  Act,  provision  was  made  for  the  admission  of  the  new  provinces 
Qom  time  to  time,  including  the  then  North-West  Territories,  of  which  the 
I'foent  pTorince  of  Alberta  formed  a  large  portion.  Upon  the  granting  of 
Mtonomy  to  the  North -West  Territories,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  were 
tncted  into  provinces,  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  British  North  America 
Act.  except  those  with  respect  to  schools,  lands,  and  the  public  domain,  were 
^Kt  to  apply  to  Alberta  as  they  apply  to  the  older  provinces  of  Canada. 

The  executive  is  vested  nominally  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  is 
appointed  hj  the  federal  government,  but  actually  in  the  Executive  Council 
or  the  Cabinet  of  .the  Legislature.  Legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
A^mbly  in  the  name  of  the  king.  AU  bills  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Aaembly  are  annually  transmitted  to  Ottawa  to  receive  the  approval  of  the 
'Weralgofemment 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  are  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
^PJl^   Woman  suffrage  has  been  established  in  the  province. 

There  are  58  members  in  the  Legislature,  elected  in  1917 — 34  Liberals, 
^oConaerratives,  2  non-partisan,  1  Labour,  1  United  Farmers',  and  2  soldiers' 
^nsentatives  elected  by  Alberta  men  and  women  overseas,  in  the  Canadian 
^|editionary  Forces.     The  Legislature  includes  2  women  members. 

Jj««te»a»a-(7wernor.--Hia  Honour  R.  G.  Brett,  B.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Remembers  of  the  Ministry  are  as  follows : — 

^nmier,  Prtndeni  of  ths  Cowicilt  and  Minister  of  Railways  and  Tele- 
^.-Hon.  Charles  Stewwrt. 

jftorwy-G^CTwra/.— Hon.  J.  R.  B(yylt, 

^^^cmcial- Treasurer,  and  Minister  of  Municipalities  and  Public  Health. — 
\^.  R.  Mitchell 

^inister  of  Public  ^orib.— Hon.  A.  J.  McLean, 

'^inisterof  AgricultuTe,—B.on.  Duncan  Marshall 

Jinirtero/iauca^ion.— Hon.  Geo.  P.  Smith, 

^ovineial  Secretary.— lion,  J,  L.  Cot6. 


*f^  GovftrnmnTit. — In  1912  the  law  respecting  towns  and  rural 
"iiflicipalities  was  revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  in  harmony  with  the 
^Mitiona  and  development  and  growth  prevailing  in  the  province  at 
^Jjjtime.  Since  then  the  respective  acts  have  been  changed  to  meet  the 
v^Ues  of  profrress,  and  the  name  Rural  Municipality  changed  to  Muni- 
^  Diitrict  Municipal  Districts  comprise  an  area  of  IS  miles  square, 
'o^i  are  laid  oat  on  a  uniform  plan  conformable  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
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Dominion  Land  Surrey  ujsteim.  Each  district  is  a  body  corporate  and 
goTomed  hj  a  eouneil  of  six  elected  foy  a  general  vote  of  the  elector^.  The 
ehipf  executive  officer  ia  called  a  Beeye.  AU  towns  are  incozi»orated  U|ider 
the  Towns'  Act  of  1912  and  amendment*  thereto,  except  thoae  incorpor- 
ated by  special  acts.  The  town  council  consists  of  a  Mayor  and  six 
councillors  elected  by  those  whose  names  appear  on  the  last  revised  assess- 
ment roll.  Persons  qualified  to  vote  are  males  or  females  of  the  full  age 
of  21  years  who  are  assessed  for  50  dollars  or  upwards,  and  sons  and  daughters 
of  such  persons,  if  21  years  of  age  and  resident  in  the  municipality.  The 
cities  of  Alberta  carry  on  their  municipal  government  by  the  authority  of 
special  charters  granted  by  the  Legislature. 

Area  and  Popolation. — ^The  area  of  the  province  is  255,285  square 
miles,  252,925  sq.  miles  being  land  area  and  2,360  sq.  tniles  water  area, 
the  populfition  in  1916  was  496,525;  in  1906,  184,412,  and  in  1901, 
73,022.  In  1916  the  rural  population  numbered  307,776  (62,399  Vfk  1901), 
and  the  urban  18S,749  (20,623  in  1901).  Population  of  the  principal  cities, 
(1916)  :— Calgary,  66,614  ;  Kdmonton,  68,846  ;  Lethbridge,  9,436  ;  Medicine 
Hat,  9,272  ;  Red  Deer,  2,203  ;  Wetaskiwin,  2,048. 

The  vital  statistics  for  5  years  are  given  as  follows  : — 


— 

Births 

Karriaces 

4,623 
4,230 
4,270 
4,040 
4,718 

Deaths 

Bums  ofMrthe 

1914     . 
1910      . 

1917  .        .      •. 

1918  . 

1119     .        .        . 

13,685 
18,831 
18,676 
14^690 
14,180 

4,147 
4,058 
4,047 
7,924 
6.607 

9.688 
9,^78 
9,529 
e,966 
8.S38 

Instmctioil. — In  the  school  system  all  grades,  both  primary  and 
sooondary,  are  included  under  the  term  of  public  schooL  The  same  boards  of 
trustees  control  the  schools  from  the  kindeigarten  to  entrance  to  the 
uniraisity.  AU  schools  are  supported  by  taxes  levied  by  the  local  board, 
supplemented  by  Government  grants.  The  grants  are  distributed  to  en- 
courage the  highest  grade  of  teachers,  regularity  of  attendance  of  pupils  «id 
general  proficiency  based  on  the  report  of  Government  inspectors.  All 
schools  are  provided  with  a  small  library.  Three  N<Ninal  schools,  at  Calgary 
Camrose,  and  Edmonton  are  established  for  the  training  of,  teoohflni.  The 
attendance  during  1918-19  was  668.  The  University  of  Alberta,  laganised 
in  1907,  had  (1917-18)  615  students.  In  1919  there  were  3,046  schools,  63 
being  consolidated  schools,  with  121,667  pupils. 

Judtice  and  Crime. — Judicial  power  of  the  province  is  vested  in  the 
Court  of  Superior  Civil  and  Criminal  Jurisdiction,  styled  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Alberta  consisting  of  two  divisions,  the  appellate  and  trial  divisions 
respectively.  The  law  provides  for  five  judges  in  the  appellate  division,  and 
six  in  the  trial  division.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, and  hold  office  for  life  unless  impeached  by  Parliament.  There 
are  aJso  minor  Courts  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Jurisdiction  such  as  District 
and  Poliee  Magistrate's  Courts.  The  district  courts  have  full  jurisdiction 
over  all  matters  up  to  600  dollars.  By  the  Small  Debts  Act  of  1918  Justices 
have  jurisdiction  over  matters  up  to  60  dollars. 

District  courts  have  power  to  grant  probate  of  wills  and  are  courts  of 
record  for  a  trial  without  a  jury  of  any  person  charged  with  a  oriminal 
QlBfonce  provided  such  pecson  consents.  The  system  of  procsdurs  in  oMl  ai^d 
oriminal  cases  eouionaa  as  nsasly  as  possible  to  the  English  systsa. 
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FfllMlCC.— The  retefaue  of  the  preyiHce  is  detired  fwm  the  following 

-urcM:— (I)  Dominion  subsidies;  (2)  School  lands;  and  (8)  Provincial 
soarcei  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  the  taxes  except  those  on  actual 
land  Tallies  haye  bpen  abolished  throughout  Alberta.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  genuine  single  tax  of  any  province  or  state  in  America. 


bpenditor* 


1916 


1917' 


Bollara 

6,381,696 

«,018,S84 


DoUara 

r,021,608 

6,768,503 


1918 


1919 


Dollars 

7,760,671 

8,008,808 


Dollara 

9,640,789 

9,625,784 


19201 


Dollars 
10,688,602 
10,656,607 


G)  Estimates. 

The  public  debt  of  the  province  (1919)  amounted  to  84,635,200  dollars 
^  sinking  fund  980,623  dollars. 

Productioil  and  Industry. — Alberta  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural 
pn^inct.  There  are  unquestionably  valuable  assets  in  her  minm  of  ooal 
and  asphalt,  but  the  future  depends  upon  the  growth  of  agriculture  in  the 
important  branches  of  grain,  livestoek,  and  dairying.  The  area  of  arable 
W  is  pkced  at  100,000,000  acres.  About  8  per  cent,  of  this  is  under 
CQltiratioB  at  the  present  time. 

The  acreage  and  yield  of  leading  grains  in  Alberta  for  1920  were  as 
foUews  :~Spring  wheat,  4^086,000  acres  and  86,748,000  bushels;  Fall 
vWt,  38,000,  acres  and  713,000  bushels ;  oats,  3,090,000  aeres  and 
115.091,000  bushels;  barley,  481,000  aeres  and  12,789,000  bushels  :  flax, 
103,700  acres  and  726,000  bushels;  lye,  161,000  acres  and  8,420,000 
bushels;  potatoes,  43,000  acres,  7,138,000  bushels  ;  turnips,  mangolds,  &c., 
12,300  acres,  3,219,000  bushels;  hay  and  clover,  384,000  acres,  498,600 
tons.  ToUl  area  under  field  crops,  8,390,000  acres  ;  value,  204,291,600 
dollars. 

Alberta  was  the  greatest  ranching  country  in  America  from  1880- 
1900,  but  the  fanner  has  driven  out  the  ranoher  and  the  days  of  the  big 
berdsare  past.  In  November,  1919,  there  were  in  Alberta  800,000  horses, 
337,000  milk  cows,  1,247,000  other  homed  cattle,  446,000  pigi,  364,000 
*^Pt  4^486.000  poultry.  The  1919  wool  clip  amounted  to  8,115,000  lbs., 
Tallied  at  1,225,000  dollars.  The  value  of  dairy  products  in  1919  was 
31,600,000  dollars.  Creamery  butter  produced  10,600,000  lb,  ;  cheese, 
9(iO,m  lb. 

The  establiflhinent  of  jpaekine  houses  at  Edmonton  and  Calgary  has  given 
>  great  stimoluB  to  the  hog  industry.  Mixed  fanning  combining  dairying 
ffld  hog  raising  has  increased  considerably.  Value  of  the  milk  production 
>&  1919  is  cooaervatively  estimated  at  31,625,000  dollars. 

A  ooal  survey  of  Alberta  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  plaoes  the 
^  area  at  16,588  square  miles  containing  90,000  million  tons,  80,000  million 
°^  lignite.     The  output  in  1919  was  5,022,412  tons,  of  which  domestio 
iligute)  oeal  was  2, 396, 200  tons  ;  bitumiaous  coal,  2,825,787  tons  ;  anthracite 
^It  65,616  tons;  briquettes,  70,B38  tons.   Natural  gas  is  found  at  Medioine 
Hat  and  Bow  Island  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
»tTofield,  Vegreville,  and  Viking.    In  1918,  13,030,000  cubic  feet  were  pro- 
duced from  68  wells.  In  1918,  13,040  barrels  of  crude  petroleum  were  pro- 
^Boed.  Value  of  total  lainesal  production  in  1019,  20,815,049  dollars. 
Alberta  has   11,881,000  acres  of  forest  reserves.    The  northern  portion 
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of  the  province  contains  belts  of  forests  alon^  the  rivers  and  lakes,  consisting 
of  spruce,  pine,  cottonwood,  and  poplar  serviceable  for  merchantable  timber. 

The  lakes  of  the  province  abound  in  several  species  of  fish,  but  the  industry 
is  not  developed  to  any  gre&t  extent.  The  number  of  men  engaged  in  1916-17 
was  7H  ;  the  number  of  boats  406  ;  catch  offish  was  31,789  cwts.;  value, 
144,317  dollars. 

Manufacturing  has  just  begun  in  the  province.  Flour,  oat-meal,  cement, 
and  linseed  oil  mills,  pork  ana  beef  packing  houses,  factories  with  outputs  of 
products  in  clay,  brass  and  iron,  glass  and  wood,  have  been  established  and 
are  in  many  instances  already  extending  their  plants. 

Statistics  of  manufactures  for  1918  :  number  of  industrial  establishments, 
1,252;  capital,  61,405,000  dollars;  number  of  employees,  10,837;  salaries  and 
wages,  10,127,000  dollars;  cost  of  materials,  54,640,000  dollars;  value  of 
products,  82,219,000  dollars. 

Commerce  and  CommunicatioilS.— The  principal  exports  of  the  pro- 
vince  consist  of  grain,  fat  cattle,  hogs,  hams  and  bacon,  fish,  butter,  and  coal. 

Length  of  railway  lines  4,650  miles  at  end  of  1919.  A  provincial 
government  system  of  telephones  covers  most  of  the  province.  It  has  25,290 
miles  long  distance  line,  and  223  exchanges.  There  are  38  privately  owned 
party  lines. 

Books  of  Beference. 

Annaal  Reports  of  the  following  Departments :— Aierienlture,  Education,  Provincial 
Secretary,  Public  Works,  Manicipalities,  Railways  and  Telephones,  JBstimates,  Public 
Accounts. 

Bulletin,  Fifth  Census  of  Canada  (Agriculture  of  Alberta),  Census  of  Prairie  Proviiices, 
1916,  (Alberta). 

The  New  North- West  (Department  of  Interior),  Ottawa. 
The  Unexploited  West  (Department  of  Interior),  Ottawa. 

Bickertteth  (J.  B.),  The  Land  of  Open  Doors :  Experience  of  Pioneer  Work  in  North- 
west Canada.    London,  1914. 

Boam  (H.  J.)  and  Brntn  (A.  O.),  The  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada.    Lendea,  1914. 
7%wait«  (L.),  Alberta.    London,  1912. 
See  also  nnder  Canada. 
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Constitution  and  Government. — Previous  to  1858  British  Columbia, 
then  known  as  New  Caledonia,  formed  a  portion  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  concession,  but  in  that  year  it  was  constituted  a  Crown  Colony, 
owing  to  the  large  immigration  consequent  on  the  discovery  of  ^Id  in  1856. 
Vancouver  Island  was  leased  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1848,  and 
was  made  a  Crown  Colony  in  1849,  being  the  first  British  colony  to  be 
established  in  North- West  America.  In  1866  the  Colonies  of  British 
Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island  were  united,  and  on  July  20th,  1871, 
British  Columbia  entered  the  Canadian  Confederation,  and  is  represented 
by  5  members  in  the  Senate,  and  13  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada. 

The  h*ovincial  Government  is  administered  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
Legislative  Assembly  of  47  members  on  the  system  of  executive  administration 
known  as  a  ^'responsible  government."  The  Assembly  is  elected  for  four 
years,  every  adult,  male  or  female  (British  subjects),  having  resided  six 
months  in  the  Province,  duly  registered,  being  entitled  to  vote. 

LieiUenaTU-Oovemor, — W.  C.  Nichol. 

The  members  of  the  Ministry  (appointed  March,  1918)  are  as  foUowa  : — 

Premier  and  Minister  §/  Railways  and  President  of  the  Council. — Hon. 
^ohn  Oliter, 
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Minister  of  Mines, — Hon.  Wm.  Sloan, 
Minigter  of  Agriculture. — Hon.  E.  D,  Barrow. 

Minister  cf  Education  and  Provincial  Secretary. — Hon.  J.  D.  Maclean, 
M.D  C  M 

Minioter  qf  Public  fTorifc*.— Hon.  J.  H.  Z*ngr,  M.D., CM. 
Attcmey-OeneraZ  and  Minister  of  Labour, — Hon.  J.  W.  de  B.  Farrie^  K.C. 
Miniver  of  Finance. — Hon.  John  Hart, 
Minister  of  Lands.-^Ron,  T.  D.  Paitullo, 


An  Act  creating  a  Department  of  Industry  was  passed  in  1919.  This 
Department  is  at  present  under  the  Minister  of  Mines. 

Agent-General  in  London, — F.  C.  Wade,  E.C.,  British  Columbia  House, 
1/3,  Regent  Street,  S.W. 

Area  and  PopulatiOE. — British  Columbia,  Canada's  Maritime  Proyince 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  an  area,  according  to  the  census  of  1911,  of 
355,855  square  miles,  of  which  353,416  square  miles  are  land  area,  and  2,439 
square  miles  water  area,  but  exclusiye  of  territorial  seas.  The  area  in  1919  is 
estimated  at  395,610  square  miles.  It  is  a  great  irregular  quadrangle 
about  700  miles  from  north  to  south,  with  an  average  width  of 
about  400  miles,  lying  between  latitudes  49  degrees  and  60  degreea'north.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  south  bj  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  the  States  of 
Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana,  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
Southern  Alaska,  on  the  north  by  fukon  and  Mackenzie  Territories,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Prorince  of  Alberta.  From  the  49th  degree  north  to  the  54th 
degree  the  eastern  boundary  follows  the  axis  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
thence  north  along  the  120th  meridian. 

The  sabdirisions  of  the  Proriiice,  with  the  number  of  square  miles  in 
each,  are  as  follows:  Eootenays,  east  and  west,  23,500  square  miles;  Yale, 
24,300;  Lillooet,  16,100;  Yancourer  and  Westminster,  7,600;  Cariboo, 
300,500;  Comox  (mainland),  7,100;  and  Yancouver  Island,  16,400. 

The  last  census  (1911)  pkoes  the  population  at  392,480 ;  in  1901  the 
popolatioii  was  178,657.  In  1920  it  was  estimated  at  approximately  650,000. 

Some  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  are:  Yictoria  (the  capital), 
population,  (1919),  89,500;  Yancourer,  115,000  ;  New  Westminster,  17,000  ; 
Nanaimo,  7,800;  North  Yancouver,  8,100;  Nelson,  5,500;  Prince  Rupert, 
4.000. 

The  moTement  of  the  population  for  five  years  was  as  follows : — 


— 

Births 

Marriage! 

Deaths 

EzcMB  of  births 

1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
191ft-«l 

10,418 

10,516 

9,841 

9,450 

9,010 

4,296 
8,893 
8,169 
2,861 
2,829 

3,974 
8,882 
3,887 
3,806 
6,696 

6,444 
6,084 
5.$i64 
5,564 
2,314 

1  Tirelve  months  ended  June,  1919. 

InstmctioiL — -^  complete  system  of  free  and  non-sectarian  education 
was  established  by  Act  in  1872.  Attendance  is  compulsory  from  the  age  of 
KToi  to  fooiteen.  The  central  control  is  Tested  in  the  Council  of  Public 
composed  of  the  members  of  the  £zeoutive  Couneil.     The 
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Minister  of  Education  directs  the  general  maiiAgenifeht  of  th6  schools  tht^ough 
the  Superintendent  of  Education. 

There  are  4S  high  schools  in  the  Proyinoe,  with  5,806  «nr0lled  pupils 
(2,392  boys,  8,414  girls).     The  number  of  schools  in  1919  was  ^33,    #ith 
2,332  teachers,   arid   an  enrolment  of  72,006  pupils*    Th^  Prorineial  Uni 
versity  was  founded  by  Act  in  1908.     It  began  operations  as  a  tdtehirig  in- 
stitution in  1914,  and  in  1918-19  there  wtor6  about  900  students. 

Finance. — Revenue  and  expenditure  : — 


Revenue 
Dollars 

Expenditure 
Dollars 

Revenue 
Dollars 

Bzpenditure 
Dollars 

1913-4  . 
1914-5  . 
1915-6  . 
1916-7  . 

10,479,259 
7,974,496 
6,291,693 
6,906,783 

15,970,877 

11,942,667 

10,422,206 

9,079,317 

1917-8 » 
1918-9 
1919-20 
1920-21 1 

9,868,325 

9,900,055 

12,609,960 

13,978,245 

.    10,800,805 
11,611,694 
13,313,303 
17,410,673 

1  Estimates. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  Province  showed  that  on  March  31,  1919,  the 
liabilities  totalled  52,288,067  dollars;  assets,  59,642,124  dollars;  balance 
of  assets  ovet  liabilities,  7,354,057  dollars. 

Production  and  Industry. — British  Columbia  produced  in  1919 
minerals  to  the  value  of  32,296,313  dollars ;  lumber  to  the  valUe  of  70,285, 094 
dollars ;  fesh  to  the  value  of  15,216,397  dollars  ;  agricultural  prdduce 
viilued  at  65,384,556  dollars;  and  manufactures,  1919,  of  the  Value  of 
68,500,000  dollars  {estimated).  The  acreage  and  production  of  certain 
dtops  in  1920  \^ere:  wheat,  46,000  iicres,  874,000  Inishels  ;  oats,  48,000 
acres,  1,163,000  bushels;  barley,  9,600  acres,  364, OOd  bushels;  potatoes, 
18,000  acres,  2,934,000  bushels;  tumi]i%  &c.,  7,400  acres,  3,520,000 
bushels  ;  hay  and  clover,  127,000  acres,  264,000  tens,  Total  area  under 
field  crops,  349,000  acres  ;  value,  27,017,500  dollars.  Numbet  of  live  stock 
in  1919:  milch  Cows,  52,000  ;  other  cattle,  194,000;  sheep,  46,000;  pigs, 
45,000;  horses,  44,000  ;  t>oultry,  1,181,000. 

British  Columbia's  coal  measures  are  estimated  to  contain  75  billion 
tons,  mainly  bituminous,  of  which  23,000  millions  are  in  the  seams  "kno-wn 
and  measuted  ;  it  possesses  the  greatest  Compact  area  of  uierchantable  titnber 
in  North  America  ;  the  importance  of  the  fisheries,  apart  from  salmon  fishin  ^r 
is  only  beginning  to  be  realised ;  there  are  widely-distributed  deposits  ol 
magnetite  and  hematite  iron,  which  are  as  yet  undeveloped ;  the  area  of  possible 
farmland  has  been  estimated  at  60,000,000  acres,  but  not  much  more  tliaT 
one  tenth  of  this  area  has  yet  been  occupied  ;  the  Province  has  millions  o 
acres  of  pulp  wood  as  yet  unexploited ;  and  much  of  the  territory  is  unexplored 
and  its  potential  value  unknown. 

More  than  half  the  standing  timber  in  Canada  is  to  be  found  in  Britis] 
Columbia,  and  the  average  rate  of  forest  growth  is  double  that  in  the  remairnle 
of  the  Dominion.  Recent  investigators  place  the  area  of  British  Cdluni"bia.« 
timber  land  at  over  100,000,000  acres,  containing,  roughly,  400,000  millio 
feet  of  merchantable  timber.  The  most  important  species  are  :  Douglas  fi' 
western  red  cedar,  silver  spruce,  western  soft  pine,  western  hemlock,  Enue 
mann  spruce,  cottonwood,  and  balsam,  Itise&timited  that  there  are  c^Y>of 
50,000,000,000  fbet  board  measure  ilndtfr  the  control  df  the  Dominioii  in  t;1 
railway  belti  Valub  of  lumber  produced  itt  1Q19,  70,286,094<  dolliir^  r^ 
eluding  18,514,257  d<»llar8  Yftlue  for  piil^)j  ^ 


COHUEkCB — CCMldTNIOATIONS  JITD  BBirPIHQ 


Britiab  Colnmbia  ii  th»fetcnd  Pnriboa  of  tM  Domtiiioii  in  ths  value  of  ita 
miitnlpni^iictioD.     Ths  minenl  output  in  IfllS  uid  IBlBwuM  fellaw*'. — 
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Tb«  toUl  Tdlue  of  tnineraU  prodneed  in  Btitiah  Columbia  do*n  to  tha 
lod  of  1B19  is  eilimsted  at  675,849,894  dollars  (mainly  coal  and  coke, 
199,123,323  dolUra  ;  coppM,  153,880,965  dollars  ;  gold,  lode,  100,272,431 
iollm;go1d,  placer,  75,72^,603  dollars  ;  gilter,  50,432,304  dollars  (  lead, 
13,821,10(1  dollars). 

dtuktica  of  manulketDna  for  1918  :  lodiutrial  ostoblithmenb,  1,786  ; 
apit*l,!il,697,OOQdollan;  smployeei,  48,770  iwagu and lalariea,  £1,051,000 
dolUn ;  cMt  of  matwialf,  103,036,000  dolltn  i  Talai  of  producU,  207,678,000 


Commeroe. — l^e  trada  of  tha  ProTiBta  is  deralopiug  ripidlj  ;  in  1910 

impntmsooBtcd  to  69,694,(91  dotlan,  and  ths aiporti to 77,247,660  dollar*, 
uporti  oonnst  of  minanU  (cMeflf  gold,  lilver,  eopp«T  and  coal),  lea 
Fnlncta  (chiefly  ssIdiod,  halibut,  herrings,  whale  prodacta  and  oil),  lumber, 
^  ikini,  etc.  A  Urge  inUr-proflQcial  trade  ia  rapidly  developing,  the 
hit  grown  in  Britiah  Columliia  being  largelj  ahipptH  to  the  Prairie  Pro- 
■^M,  whtre  it  finds  a  f^ood  market. 

CmnmSllicatiOQB  and  Sfaipplag.— The  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  are  at  preient  the  principal  railwaja  in  tha  ProTinea.     The 


^lud  lakes,  besides  a  largo  flow. 
Tl!  riilway  mileaire  oftheProviue 
W1,MB. 

Sitft  are  being  taken  to  establish  direct  shipping  somniuaieatiDQ  with 
Ciuiijian  Atlantic  ports,  via  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  tlie  fiscal  year  of  1618-19, 7,447  sea-going  Teasels  sntered  inward,  with  a 
'^uuge  of  4,3SS,S24  ;  7,5G1  lea-going  vsasela  cleared  ontwarda,  with  a 
wuuge  of  4,S2S,S6G  :  and  Sl,}67  caattwiee  naasla  snterod  and  oleared, 
"ithilonnaK*  of  21,SS^,6S3. 

ShipWlding,  ISlS,  145,000  ton>,  value  ZG.OOe.OOOdollara. 
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Books  of  Reference. 


Th«  Official  Rtporto  of  the  Tarioas  Departments  (Bfines,  Forestry,  Fisheries,  ud 
Agriculture). 

British  Colambia  Tear  Book.    Victoria,  British  ColambiA. 

Brawn  (A.  O.),  British  Columhia.     Its  historj,  people,  commeree,  industries  sad 
resourees.    London,  1912. 

Oolliion  (W.  H.),  In  the  Wake  of  the  War  Canoe.    London,  1916. 

Fairford  (F.),  British  Columbia.    London,  1914. 

Oalloway  (C.  F.  J.),  The  Call  of  the  West ;  letters  from^British  Columbia. 
1916. 

OomuU  (EL  B.),  Tear  Book  of  British  Columbia.    London. 

Thornhill  (J.  B.\  British  Columbia  in  the  Making,  1913.    London,  1918. 

St  also  under  Canada. 
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MAHITOBA. 

Constitution  and  Government.— Manitoba  was  known  as  the  Red 
River  Settlement  before  its  entry  into  the  Dominion  in  1870.  The  ProTin* 
cial  GoTemmeDt  is  administered  by  a  Lieutenant-GoTemor  and  a  Legislative 
Assembly  of  55  members  elected  for  five  years.  Women  have  been 
enfranchised,  and  may  be  members  of  Parliament.  Proportional  representa- 
tion has  been  adopted  for  the  10  seats  iu  the  City  of  Winnipeg. 

Lieutenant'Oovemor. — His  Honoar  Sir  J.  A.  M.  Axkina,  K.B. 

The  Members  of  the  Minitttry  are  as  follows  : — 

Premier^   Commissioner  of   Umilways  and  Commissioner  of  Provincial 
Lands. — Hon.  T.  C.  Norris, 

Provincial  Secretary  and  Municipal  Commissioner, — Hon.  J.  W. 
Armstrong^  M.D. 

Minister  of  Educaiion. — Hon.  R.  S.  Thornton^  M.D, 

Minister  of  Public  Works.  — Hon.  G.  A.  Orierson. 

Attomey-QeneraL — Hon.  T.  H.  Johnson. 

Provincial  Treasurer. — Hon.  Edward  Brown. 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration. — Hon.  Geo.  H.  J.  Malcolm^, 

State  of  parties  in  LegislatiTe  Assembly  (1920) :  Liberal  (GoTernment),  21  ; 
Conservatiyes,  8  ;  Labour,  11  ;  Farmer  Independents,  15. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  the  Prorlnce  is  251,832  square 
miles,  of  which  231,926  sq.  miles  are  land  area  and  19,906  sq.  miles  water. 
In  1912  its  boundaries  were  extended  to  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
(See  map  Statesman's  Year  Book,  1912.)  The  population  in  1911  was 
461,630  and  in  1916,  553,860.  In  1920,  Dominion  Government  estimate, 
620,000.  In  1901  the  population  was  255,211,  thus  showing  an  increase 
by  1916  of  117  per  cent.  The  rural  population  in  1916  was  312,846  (184,775 
in  1901).  The  number  of  houses  in  1916  was  104,656  (49,784  in  1901)  ;  the 
number  of  families  in  1916  was  117,532,  (51,056  in  1901).  Population  of 
the  principal  cities  (1919) : — Winnipeg  (capital),  186,000  (Greater  Winnipecr 
276,000;  Brandon,  15,225 ;  Portage  la  Prairie,  6,892;  St.  Boniface,  ll,02l! 

Instruction* — Education  is  locally  controlled,  as  in  all  the  proviiices 
and  is  supported  by  local  taxation  and  Government  grants.  Winnipeg  has 
an  Agricultural  College  (opened  1906)  with  460  long  course  and  662  short 
course  students  in  1919-20.  The  University  of  Manitoba,  founded  in  1877  iu 
Winnipeg,  has  (in  1919)  1,239  students  in  all  courses.  There  are  (1919) 
3,097  teachers  and  109,923  pupils  in  the  3,089  public  schools.  Total  ex' 
penditure  on  education  in  1919,  6,618,739  dollars. 
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Finance.~B«^eime  and  expenditure  for  six  years  : — 


fair. 

BaTenoe. 

Bxpenditure. 

Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

I9I3 
1915 
1916 

Dolkn. 
5,788,070 
5,524,911 
5,897,807 

DoUani. 
5,814,849 
5,698,059 
6,147,780 

1917 
1918 
1919 

Dollars. 
6,692,985 
6,723,018 
8,986,076 

Dollars. 
6,860.858 
7,807,727 
8,544,790 

Production  and  Industry. — Manitoba  is  essentially  fitted  for  agri- 
cnlture,  more  particularly  for  grain  production.  The  total  area  under  field 
crops  in  1919  was  6,344,318  acres.  Field  crops  1920,  6,020,000  acres, 
1S4  million  dollars.  In  1920  2,984,000  acres  produced  48,191,000  bushels 
of  wheat;  1,873,000  acres  produced  57,657,000  bushels  of  oats;  839,000 
acres  produced  17,520,000  bushels  of  barley ;  146,000  acres  produced 
U58,000  bushels  of  flax ;  37,000  acres  produced  3,410,000  tons  of  potatoes  ; 
I<9,000  acres  produced  2,319,000  bushels  of  rye  ;  209,000  acres  produced 
312,000  tons  of  hay  and  clover.  There  were  379,000  horses  in  the  Prorince 
1H1919, 167,000  sheep,  262,000  pigs,  782.000  cattle,  and  2,731,000  poultry. 
increase  in  value  of  live  stock  in  1919,  27,000,000  dollars. 

Total  value  of  minerals,  1919,  2,868,000  dollars,  largely  building 
miterial  and  copper.  The  Province  has  proved  gold  and  copper  deposit 
of  ?i8t  extent  which  are  being  developed.  Value  of  fisheries  (1919)  1,008,000 
dollars.    Value  of  lumber  cut  in  1918,  1,240,000  dollars. 

Prodnctionofcreamery  butter  1919,  8, 256, 71  lib.,  value  4, 458, 623 dollars  ; 
<%imtter,  10,804,2251b.,  value  4,753,000  dollars;  cheese,  680,000  lb.. 
^>lae  180,000  dollars.  Total  value  of  dairy  products,  1919,  16,800,000 
dollars. 

Statistics  of  manufactures  for  1918:  1,444  industrial  establishments 
vith  a  capital  of  105,983,000  dollars;  employing  22,808  wage-earners; 
J^  and  salaries,  23,031,000  dellars ;  cost  of  materials  used,  92,600,000 
dollars;  and  value  of  products,  145,030,000  dollars. 

ComnQiiications.-'In  the  year  J920,  the  Province  had  4,463  miles 
ofnilway  as  compared  with  3,074  miles  in  1907.  There  were  195,226 
"»3s8  of  wlephone  wire. 

Books  of  Keferenee. 

^*9fK\»  of  the  varioiu  Government  Departments. 

Bvlletii  Tm.,  Fifth  Cenaus  of  Canada  (Agriculture  of  Manitoba). 

f*«>  (H.  J.l  and  Brown  (A.  G.),  The  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada.    London,  1914. 

^^(O.X  lUnitoba :  Its  Infancy.  Growth,  and  Present  Position.    London,  1882. 

CmpbeO,  (J.  A.).  Northern  Manitoba.    Manitoba,  1917. 

«uitoba  Public  Service  Bulletin  (monthly). 

««  aias  under  Canada. 


KSW  BBTIKSWICK. 

Conititntion  and  Oovenunent. — ^^^  Brunswick  was  discovered  by 
^'^joes  Otftier  in  1534.  It  was  acquired  by  the  English  under  the  Treaty 
<rf  Utrecht  in  1718,  and  was  settled  by  the  English  as  early  as  1761.  In  1784 
i^ns  separated  fix>m  Kova  Sootia.  The  Government  is  at  present  vested  in 
>  ^'eateiuuit-GoTeinor  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  48  members  elected 
'Or  iiTe  yean.  Franchise — any  male  or  female  British  subject  of  full  age, 
^  six  montlia'  residence.  Last  electioD,  October,  1920  :— Liberals  24, 
WDierntirei  18,  Fanners  9,  Labour  2. 
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Lie^Uena7U'Ghvemar^i^Uf^rk.  W.  PufiUy. 

The  mexnben  of  the  Ministry  are  as  follows  (April  1917)  : — 

FttfAitr  a4id  PreHcUnt  of  CoUTiciL—UoTi.  W.  E.  FosUr. 

AUomey-CfeneraL — Hon.  J.  P.  Byrne, 

UinisUr  of  Pv^lit  Wi>rlcs.—Ron.  P.  J.  Veniot. 

Minister  of  ffeaUh,^lIon,  Dr.  W.  F.  Egberts, 

Provificial  Secretary  and  Trtdsurtir. — Hon.  J.  E.  ffetherington, 

Mini/tUr  of  Landi  and  Minei. — Hon.  C.  W.  Robinson, 

Minister  of  Agriculture. — Hon,  D.  W.  Mersereau. 

AtifiiSters  ifiithout  Portfolio, — Hon.  J.  E.  Michaud,  Hon.  0.  W.  Magee. 


Agent-General  in  London — Vacant,  87,  Southampton  Street,  W.C.  2. 

Atek  and  Population.— The  area  of  the  i*rovince  is  27,983  square 
miles,  of  which  ^7,9ll  square  miles  are  land  area.  There  are  7|  million  acres 
of  Crown  lands,  principally  lumber  lands.  The  population  in  1911  u um- 
bered 351,889  (179,867  inales  and  172,022  females),  which  is  12'61  per 
square  mile.  In  1901  the  population  was  831,120,  showing  an  increase  by 
1911  of  6-27  per  cent,  The  rural  population  in  1911  was  252,342  (253,835  iu 
1901) ;  th^  number  of  houses  in  ^911,  60,930  (5S,226  in  1901)  ;  the  number  of 
families  in  1911,  67,093  (62,695  in  1901).  Population  of  the  principal 
cities  :— St.  John,  61,380  ;  Moncton,  14,000  ;   Fredericton  (capital),  8,000. 

InHtrUOtioil. — Edtiettion  is  free  and  nndenominationiil.  Th^  University 
of  New  Brunswick,  at  Freddticton,  founded  in  1800,  has  (1919)  250  students. 
There  were  (1919)  71,000  pupils  ahd  2,107  teachers  in  the  1,959  public 
schools.     Total  expenditure  on  education  in  1918,  1,530,256  dollars. 

Finance. — The  6nance  for  four  years  is  shown  as  follows :— 


Tear 

HeTenae 

Exp«nditare 

Ytar 

1918 
1919 

Revenaa 

Expenditure 

191fi 
1917 

Dollars 

1,580,419 

1,572,818 

Dollars 

1,568,842 

2,166,905 

DolUrs 

2.867,909 

2,168,822 

DqllarB 

2,899,062 

2,496,508 

Bonded  debt,  October  31,  1919,  18,585,000  dollars. 

Production  and  Industry. — New  Brunswick  is  prbductire  in  agricn 
ture,  manufacture,  and  mining.  The  total  area  under  field  crops  in  X92 
was  1,253,834  acres.  Value  produced,  1920,  46  million  dollars.  Inl920  tl 
acreage  of  spring  wheat  was  29,000  and  the  yield  464,000  bushels;  oa.t 
809,000  acres,  9,118,000  bushels  ;  barley,  8,200  acres,  194,000  bushels;  biiol 
wheat,  66,000  acres,  1,510,000  bushels;  potatoes,  78,000  acres,  15,670,O<: 
bushels  ;  turnips,  &o.,  20, €00  acres,  7,071,000  bushels  ;  hay  and  olovc 
726,000  acres,  872,000  tons.  The  number  of  cattle  in  the  PiOTinct  {l9x 
was  865,000;  of  horses,  78.000;  of  sheep,  213,000;  of  pigs,  105,Oo,| 
poultry^  797,000;  total  value  of  live  stock  (1919),  27/430,600  dollci^ 
In  1919,  916,OOo  lbs.  of  butter  wer^  produced,  rained  at  605,000  doll^i 
and  1,250,000  )ba.  of  ahaese,  valued  at  348,000  dollars. 

The  tidpital  iarested  in  the  fishing  industry  is  estimated  (1916-17^ 
4,488,000  dollars  ;  men  employed  on  the  flMts  and  inl^d  Watett^  191^  «i 
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18,700;  employees  in  cft&QtriM)  frtomni,  and  flfth  houses^  6)700.  Th«  totAl 
nlae  of  fisheries  in  1916-16  was  4,787,146  doUatt,  and  in  lQ16«'ir,  6,667)000 
dollars. 

The  Goremment  owns  6ret  10,000  s<}UfeiM  lAiles  of  forests.  Th«  pro- 
daction  of  lamber  in  1917<^16  from  Groirn  lands  and  granted  lands  was 
100,000,000  feet  board  measure.  The  t^tal  Ttluf  was  20,000,000  dollars. 
Sprnce  ii  the  principal  wood. 

The  Prorince  is  rich  in  minerals.  Iron,  gjpsnm,  coal,  building  stone, 
ftntimonj,  coppet,  manganese  are  fonnd,  but  the  only  active  mining  in  the 
Tear  1920  was  in  coal  and  gypstim.  Natural  gas,  with  a  small  qnantity  of 
oil,  are  prodneed  near  Moncton.      Coat  output,  1919,  166,000  long  tons. 

In  1918  there  were  1,363  industrial  estAblishmentS,  With  a  capital  Of 
74.156,000  dollars,  employing  19,642  wage-earners ;  salaries  and  wages, 
14,156,000  dollars  ;  cost  of  materinls,  84,450,000  dollars  ;  ralue  of  products, 
66,855,000  dollars. 

Commerce  and  Conunanications. — The  domestic  and  foreign  ex- 
porta  of  the  Proirino«  in  1916-17  amounted  to  206,174,000  dollars;  the 
iiBperti  far  consumption  to  19,994»O00  dollars. 

The  ProTince  had.  1,959  miles  ol  railway  in  1917,  as  compared  with  1,50S 
BilMta  1907.     In  1917  there  were  81,149  miles  of  telephone  wire. 

Books  of  Beferenoe. 

R*9ettg  of  ▼aliens  OeTerameiit  Departments. 
BoUetin  Y.  Fifth  Census  of  Canada  (Agriculture). 
Stt  alio  under  Canada. 
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Gonstitiition  and  GoYemineiit* — The  first  settlement  w^s  m4d«  bjr 

thi  french  at  the  sod  of  the  silteenth  Century,  and  the  pforinoe  wai  called 
ictdii  until  finally  oeded  to  the  British  b^  ths  Treaty  of  Utreeht  in  1713. 
The  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  of  eaoh  separate  PfOfince 
hereof  is  contained  in  the  '*  British  North  America  Act/'  bommonly  called 
^«"Act  of  Confederation."  This  Act  passed  the  Imperial  Parliament  in 
1867  and  came  into  force  on  July  1st  of  that  year.  Under  this  Act  the 
LegUlature  of  Nora  Scotia,  along  with  that  of  each  of  the  other  Provinces, 
piij  exclusively  make  laws  in  relation  to  local  matters ;  .^nd  more  espeqifilly 
in  regard  to  direct  taxation  within  the  Province  in  order  to  raise  a  revenue 
for  provincial  purposes,  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Province, 
i&clading  the  constitution,  maintenance  and  organisation  of  pro^ncial  courts 
••oth  of  civil  and  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  including  procedure  of  civil 
J^attcrs  in  those  courts. 

TkeLei^latiireof  Nora  Scotia  eonsists  of »  Lieatenant-Govemot,  apfpointed 
ud  paid  by  tne  Federal  Government  and  holding  office  for  five  yean ;  a 
f'ceislative  Coancil  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  holding  office  for  life  ;  and 
1  noose  of  Assembly,  chosen  by  popular  vote  every  five  years.  The  I<«gis- 
l&tivc  Coiineil  eonsistd  of  81  menibers  ;  the  House  of  Assembly  of  43.  The 
oemben  of  both  Hotwes  receivS  a  sessional  indemnity  of  700  dollars. 

The  CraiiehiM  and  eligibility  to  the  Legislature  are  granted  to  all  persons, 
whether  male  or  female,  and  including  married  women,  if  of  full  age  (21 
JTBarg),  if  a  British  subject,  and  a  tesfdent  fot*  one  year  in  the  place  where 
t^  person  TOttis,  and  if  not  bylaw  otherwise  disqualified,  or  in  receipt  df 
«Hi  as  a  panper. 

How  tf  AflstaAUy  {19g0)>  sUtt  4f  p»Hiw  f^Ubetali,  80  i  Fantt^Sj  8  ; 


Reli^on. — T^'  denominaticiiu  Mcoiding  to  ths  Cbdiiu  of  IBIl  w«ro 
Bomui    Catholiei,    I14,S91  ;    PrMbTtarians,    109,GSO ;    Baptiats,    83,81 
AndioMM,  75,S1S;  MethodiBta,  67, 606  i  >Dd  CongreKatianalutB,  2,090. 
There  am  alio  Tkrioiu  other  ascta  with  imall  numbcn  of  kdhereata. 

InitructioiL— EduutioD  in  NoTs  Seoti*  ii  free,  ocnnpulaorj,  , 
vodanaminational.  B«ide«  tha  elamantaiy  schools,  high  Mhoolannd  acn 
miaa  there  are  in  Hali^a  Haritima  ProTineca  acbool  for  the  blind  Mid  on« 
^e  dMf.     A  Urge  Pro?iiuiial  Agrieoltunl  College  ia  aaUbliiliwl  mt  IVa 
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ilao  a  Nonna]  School  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  ProTincial  Technical 
Collegi  glints  degrees  in  civil,  mining,  chemical  and  electrical  engineering. 
Besides  this  central  institution  there  are  working  under  it  coal  mining  schools 
near  all  the  collieries,  and  engineering  and  technical  schools  of  various  kinds 
in  thi  industrial  centres. 

Tbe  total  expenditure  on  education  in  1919  was  2,097,598  dollars.  The 
I^Tince  lias  (1919)  4  universities  ;  2,812  schools,  with  8,000  teachers  and 
107,000  pupils ;  there  are  2,600  pupils  in  the  technical  schools. 

Peniions,  ftc. — A  pension  scheme  is  in  operation  whereby  teachers  under 

^^tain  conditions  receive  an  annuity.  Miners  receive  pay  in  case  of  ac- 
'ndent  in  parsuit  of  their  calling,  and  in  the  event  of  death  a  grant  is  made 
^  the  widow  and  children.  A  fund  is  provided  to  meet  the  demands,  the 
GoTemment  and  the  employers  paying  each  half  as  much  as  the  men. 

Justice  and  Crime. — Justice  in  Nova  Scotia  is  administered  by  the 
oiloviog  courts :  Courts  for  the  collection  of  small  debts ;  county  courts  ; 
uiferior  courts  in  criminal  cases ;  courts  of  superior  jurisdiction  ;  divorce 
^,  probate  courts.  The  supreme  court  of  appeal  is  composed  of  a  chief 
J^'^  and  six  judges.  There  are  also  Courts  for  the  revision  of  assessment 
^  and  Toters  lists,  and  a  Court  for  juvenile  delinquents. 

In  1918,  2,300  persons  were  imprisoned  for  various  crimes  and  misdemea- 
BOQji.  In  1919,  283  children  were  brought  before  the  court  for  juvenile  de- 
HaentB.  Of  these  61  were  sent  to  institutions  ;  156  were  paroled ;  43  fined  ; 
^  were  dismissed. 

Fifiance. — in  Kova  Scotia  there  is  no  general  direct  Government  taxation. 
J^e  rtTenne  is  raised  from  the  Dominion  subsidy  ;  royalty  on  coal  and  other 
^^  raised ;  succession  doty ;  special  taxes  on  banks,  incorporated 
coBipaDieg,  automobiles  and  theatres,  marriage  licences,  and  statutory  fees. 

o«TaiiTie,  expenditure,  and  debt  for  five  years  : — 


Tor 


m< 

W17 

ifii 

1919 


R«T«na« 


Dollars 

1,886,467 
2,166,888 
2,118,618 
2,882.682 
8,280,818 


Bzpenditart 


D«bt 


Dollars 
2,008.898 
2,182,184 
2,818,911 
2,552,597 
8,260,806 

Dollarn 
12,616,686 
18,497,894 
18,910,286 
14,627  798 
16,842,066 

7o  couoterbalance  the  public  debt  the  Province  had    (1919)  realisable 
»««ttto  the  value  of  7,062,695  dollars. 

Pioductioil  and  Industry. — Nova   Scotia  is  largely  an  agricultural 

f*">nnce.    Fruit-growing  is  specially  profitable,  and  apples  are  the  most 

i  ^fort&nt  irnit  grown ;    in  1920  the  output  was  nearly  2,000,000  barrels. 

I  ^  potatoes  produced  are  higher  in  quality  than  any  others  raised  in  Canada. 

*OTa  Scotia  is  admirably  adapted  for  dairying.      The  value  of  the  livestock 

Janets  in   1919   was    more  than  9,500,000  dollars.    There   were    (1920) 

«%,000  cattle  in  the  Province.      Owing  to  the  cool,  moist  climate  fodder 

^J  be  nused  easily,  and  the  pastures  are  excellent.    There  were  264,000 

.^^-    The  annual  clip  is  over  1,000,000  lbs.    Pigs  numbered  64,000  and 

^«»«  68,000  in  1920. 

I^e  total  area  under  cultivation  in  1920  was  920,000  acres,  and  the  value 
^^daesd,  47,847,000  dollars.    The  principal  crops  are  hay  and  clover,  with 
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OITFASIO. 

Constitution  and  Government.— From  1791  to  1667  Ontario  wsi^ 

called  Upper  Canada.  The  ProYincial  Government  is  administered  by  a 
LieuUnai^t-GoYemor,  z  cabinet,  a^4  oi^e  chamber  with  111  members.  The 
iatter  ara  elected  for  four  years  by  f^  genera}  frapcliise.  Wpijien  have  the 
vote  and  can  be  elected  to  the  chamber. 

Lieuienant-Govemor.  — His  Honour  Lionel  Herbert  Ciark, 

The  members  of  the  Ministry  are  as  foUowB  : — 

Pfmierand  Presid&rU  of  Council — Hon.  E.  0.  prury. 

AUcrney.Qeneral,— Ron,  W.  E.  Raney,  K.C. 

Prmneia:i  Treasurer, — Hon.  Peter  Smith, 

Secretary  and  Registrar. — Hon,  H.  C.  Nixon, 

Minister  of  £duccUion, — Hon.  R.  H.  QraM' 

iftaiifaiB  if  AgriwUur€. — Hoa.  Maiming  Dohstiy, 

Minister  of  Public  W^orfc^.— Hon.  H.  C.  Biggs, 

Mi/Aiiter  o/Lanch  and  Forests. — Hon.  Beniah  Bowman, 

MiviUer  of  Miius. -^Hon,  Henry  Milla. 

Minister  d^  IdOor  and  ffealth.  ^Hon,  W.  It  Bollo. 

Minister  vitii9uiFortfolio.'-'Hon,  Lieut. -CoL  D.  Oarmicbeul 


^gad-Qensral  in  JLondon,'-J)t,  G.  0.  Creelman,  163,  Strand,  W*C.  2^ 

The  state  of  tl^e  parties  in  the  Provincial  Legislature  \j^  November, 
1919 :— United  Farmers,  44;  Liberals,  28;  Conservatives,  25}  Labour,  I'Z  i 
Independents,  2. 

Area  and  Popilllltion.-^^lie  greatest  extent  of  the  Proviit^e  dwm  MMt 

to  vest  is  1,000  miles  and  from  north  to  south  1,070  miles.  The  area  of  th^ 
harmce  ia  407,202  square  miles,  of  which  365,880  sq.  miles  ar(»land  area 
*°(i  41,382  water  area.  The  Province  is  more  than  three  times  the  area  o^ 
the  United  Kingdom  and  nearly  doubje  the  siz^  of  France  or  Germany.  It  is 
rongiiJy  divided  into  two  section^  by  a  line  running  westwardly  ftom 
Mattawa  on  the  Qttawa  River  to  Georgiai^  Bay— southern  (or  old)  Ontario, 
tb«  older  settled  portion^  with  an  area  of  about  77,000  square  xniles,  and 
Dortiicm  (or  new)  Ontario,  with  an  area  of  about  $30,000  square  miles,  of 
wMch  146,400  square  miles,  the  district  of  Patricia,  was  added  in  1912.  Th« 
Mtionin  1911  was  2,528,274  (1,299,200  males  and  1,223,984  females), 
^m  is  9*67  to  the  square  mile.  In  1901  it  was  2,182,947,  making  ah 
•acttaae  by  1911  of  16-59  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  1918  it  was  estimated 
«2,79d,0O0.  The  rural  population  in  1911  was  1,194,785  (1,246,969  in 
'^1);  the  number  of  houses  in  1911  was  528,808  (445,310  in  1901); 
thennmber  of  &miHes  544,^01  (455,264  in  1901).  The  Indian  population 
■fthe  Province  in  1911  was  28,044.  Population  of  the  principal  cities 
m9):_Toronto  (capital),  499,278  ;  Ottawa,  107,732  ;  Hamflton,  108,143  ; 
UQdon,59,100. 

Initro^OIL — There  is  a  complete  State  system  of  elementary  a,nd 
fttxmdaiy  schools,  which  is  supported  eenerously  by  State  grants,  and  also 
rJ  local  taxation.  There  is  one  State  University-— the  University  of  Toronto, 
''Bfided  in  1^7.  The  other  Universitiea  are  Queen's  «t  Kingstoi^.  W^tern 
^  Uiidoii,  and  Ottawa  in  Ottawa,  and  are  private  foundations.  Tnere  were 
^  1917  6,651  eloinfntaiy  schools  a^id  299  secondary  school^  fittended  loj 
^992papi]fl,     Then  are  14,054  certificated  teachers  engaged  in  tliese  ele- 
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The  mineral  prodtictittli  in  ldl9  irlcluded  gold,  6bS,^(l4  Ozs.,  valued  at 
10,451,709  dollars  ;  Silret,  11,&63,252  ois.,  12,904,812  dollars;  nickel  iH 
JMtte,  22,(J36  short  toiiiJ  ;  fcopper  in  mattfci  72,099  short  tons  ;  iron  ore 
exported,  5,953  short  tons,  48,341  dollars  j  total  iron  ore  shipments,  195,919 
rfiort  tons ;  J)ig  iron  (from  Ontario  ore  only)}  46,769  short  tons,  1,200,793 
«liart;  total  pig  iron  produced,  623,586  short  tons,  16,010,537  dollars; 
Portland  cement,  2,022,575  ban-els^  3,659,720  dollars ;  crude  petroleum, 
M03,515  imperial  gallons^  682,789  doUats  ;  natural  gas,  11,085,819  million 
c'l'j- ft.,  2,583,324  dollars  ♦,  dalt,  148,112  short  tolls,  1,395,368  dollars. 
Total  value  of  minerals  in  1918,  80,368,972  dollars  ;  in  1919,  58,883,9ld 
wlian.  Producing  mines*  qtiarries,  smelters  and  re&neries  employed  17,228 
«ieu,  whose  wages  amounted  to  20,478,835  dollars. 

Value  of  fisheries  (1916-17)  2,659)000  dollars.  M6n  elnployed  numbered 
mt  4,100.    The  catch  in  1917  was  35  million  lb. 

Total  area  of  forests  102,000  square  miles  ;  chief  timber  is  spruoe,  pine 
^^  poplar. 

In  I9ia  Ontario  had  15,337  industrial  eetablishiUents,  With  a  capital  of 
^)442,221,0OO  dollars,  employing  320,808  wage-earners;  Wa^ea  atad  salaries) 
5*^399,000  dollars;  cost  of  materials,  905,153,000  dollars;  value  of  pro- 
<i)U!t8>  1,^40^772,000  dellarsa 

Cdnunerc^  &Ild  CoiXiniuillcatioiLS.^-In  1916-17  the  exports  amounted 

jO  iSl,982,Q00  dollars,  and  the  imports  for  consumption  to  449,607,000 
hilars.  In  1917  there  were  11,049  miles  ot  railway  in  Ontario,  as  com- 
pared with  7,368  in  1907.  The  edostruction  is  contemplated,  beginning 
^  1919,  of  a  modem  stone  highway  frotn  Ottawd  west  to  the  St.  Clair 
^^tt.   There  were  (1917)  646,584  miles  of  telephone  wires. 

Books  of  BdfereiLoe. 

OaUrioHand  Book,  isaaed  by  Colonization  Branch,  Ontario  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

^fVorta  ot  rarious  GUrverument  Departments. 

o^etia  Til.    Filth  Conous  of  Canada  (Agrlcnltilte  of  Ontario). 

«e  ilso  under  Canada. 


FBIKCX  EBWABD  ISLAKD. 

CongtittltiOlL  and  OoverlUXient. — l*rince  Edward  Island  was  taken 
jflto  the  Confederation  on  July  1,  1873.  From  1684  to  1798  it  was  known 
21  Isle  St.  Jean.  The  Proyincial  Government  is  administered  by  a  Lieutenant- 
(iOTemor  and  a  Legislative  Asi^embly  of  30  members,  who  are  elected  for 
*  J^vs,  half  by  real  property  holders  and  the  remainder  by  universal  male 
^^Htmale  suffrage.  Women  can  also  be  elected  to  the  Assenibly.  State 
^fPwtieain  1919  (elected  July,  1919)  :— OonservativeB,  4  ;  Liberal,  26. 

^ittUenant^Ghfvemor, — Hon.  Murdock  McKmhon. 

The  members  of  the  Ministry  ate  as  follows  :—=■ 

PrmUr, — Hon.  John  H.  JBell,  K.C» 

^tiomey-CreMrtUt — Hon.  J.  J.  Johrnton^  K.C. 

Provincial  Secretary- Treasurer  and  GoTkTtliaaioner  for  AgrieuUure. — HoU. 

(^mmitsiomr  of  Fubtie  H^&tks.-^Ubn,  tJyrus  W.  Orosby, 
Minislen  wMout    PifHfdlio.^Utfn.  :6bni.   Gallmi  ;    Hon.    George    fi. 
ouqha;  Hon.  David  Macdonald ;  Hon.  Fred.   J.  Nash  ;  Hon.  Robert  Cox. 
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Comniercd  and  CominimioatioilS. — The  trade  ot  Prince  Edward 
Island  is  chiefly  with  the  other  proyinces  of  Canada  and  this  inter- provincial 
trade  does  not  appear  in  the  trade  statistics.  In  1919-20  the  exports  to  other 
■  oQQtries  amoiinted  to  369,723  dollars  ;  the  imports  entered  for  consumption 
to  917,857  dollars.  In  1920  the  province  had  279  miles  of  railway  as 
compared  with  267  in  1907.  Terminal  stations  have  heen  constructed  at 
Cape  Traverse,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Cape  Tormentine,  New  Brunswick, 
And  a  car  ferry  steamer  of  great  power  is  in  operation,  connecting  the  Govern- 
ment  Railway  in  Prince  Edward  Island  with  the  Intercolonial  Railway  on 
tlie  maiuland.  Daring  1919  by  means  of  a  third  rail,  the  line  from  Charlotte- 
tovni  to  Bjrden  and  Summerside  was  widened  to  the  gauge  of  the  continental 
standard.  Daily  steamship  communication  with  the  mainland  was  success- 
fully maintained  for  the  first  time  during  the  winter  of  1917-18,  and  has 
sin-^e  continued  without  interruption.  In  1920  there  were  3,273  miles  of 
telephone  wires,  200  urban  and  3,078  rural. 

Books  of  Eeference. 

Reports  of  rariona  Government  Departments. 
Bulletin  III.     Flftli  Census  of  Canada  (ARricultnre). 

Hudbook  on  Prince  Edward  Island.    Issued  by  the  Dopartmeat  of  the    Interior, 
Otturs. 
Campbell  (D.),  History  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Cro$tkUl  (W.  H.).  Handbook  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Pollard  (J.  B.),  Histori(;al  Sketch  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Sniherland  (G.),  Geography,  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Se*  Hao  nnder  Canada. 

QUEBEC. 

CoiLStitUtion  and  OoVOrnineilt.— Qiiebec  was  formerly  known  as 
Sew  France  or  Canada  from  1608  to  1763  ;  as  the  Province  of  Quebec  from 
1763  to  1790  ;  as  Lower  Canada  from  1791  to  1840  ;  as  Canada  £ast  from  1841 
to  1867;  and  when,  bj  the  union  of  the  four  original  provinces,  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  formed,  it  again  became  known  as  the 
ProTince  of  Quebec. 

The  Provincial  Government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor 
^3(1  a  responsible  Ministry,  assisted  by  a  Legislative  Council  of  24  members, 
appointed  for  life,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  81  members  elected  for  5 
jeara,  Qaebec  is  the  only  Canadian  Province  in  which  women  are  not 
vufranchised  or  eligible  for  election  to  the  Legislature.  Last  election,  June, 
1&19  :— Liberals  72,  Conservatives  7,  Labour  2. 

LiaUenaiU' Governor. — Rt.  Hon.  Sit  Ch&v\es  Filzpatrick,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G. 
^'pointed  October  28,  1918). 

The  members  of  the  Ministry  (January,  1921)  are  as  follows  : — 

Premier  and  Attorney- General. — Hon.  L.  A.  Tasckereau. 

iiinUter  of  Lands  and  Forests. — Hon.  H.  Mercier. 

Provincial  Trecuurer. — Hon.  Walter  G.  Mitchell. 

Provincial  Secretary. — Hon.  Athanase  David. 

Hinister  of  Agriculture. — Hon.  J.  E.  Caron. 

Minister  of  Colonisation,  Mines  and  Fisheries. — Hon.  J.  E.  PerreauU. 

Minister  of  Public  IVorks  and  Labour. — Hon.  A.  Galipeau. 

Minister  of  Boads. — Hon.  J.  A.  Tessier. 

Ministers  without  Portfolio.— Eon.  N.  Pdrodeau,  Hon.  N.  Seguin,  Hon, 
^ohn  C.  KaiTie,  and  Hon.  J.  L.  Perron. 

AgenUQeneralin London.— HojL  Lt.-CoL  P.  Pelletier,  38,  Kingsway.W.C. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  Quebec  is  706,834  sq.  miles, 
tf  which  690,865  square  miles  are  land  area  and  16,969  square  miles  water 
•rea-  The  population  in  1911  (covering  the  area  of  Quebec  prior  to  1912, 
fwaelj,  351,873  square  miles,  Ungava  having  been  annexed  in  1912),  num- 
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bered  6,0d3,^3&  (1.011,562  males  aftd  &&1,780  fetnale*),  being  5*8d  to  the 
sq*  mile.  Of  this  population  Sl6,i63  wfere  of  British  knd  1,605,389  of 
trehcK  origin.  In  1901  the  populati6ri  was  1,646,89^,  showing  an  iticteasc 
W  Idll  or  21*45  per  cerit.  The  hlral  popUlatidh  ih  1911  Was  1,082,618 
(992,667  in  1901);  the  humbei'  of  kouses,  339,579  (291,427  Ih  1901)  ;  the 
number  of  families,  370,938  (307,304  in  1901).  In  1917  the  population 
Was  2,380»042  (1,145,646  rtiral  and  1,2^4,396  itlban).  Population  of  the 
principal  cities  (1917) :— Montreal,  700,000;  Quebec  (capitdl)  103,000; 
Maisonneuve,  37,200  ;  Hull,  25,400  ;  VerdUn,  23,OO0  ;  Three  Rivers,  21,000. 

instructioil. — The  province  has  three  Universities^  McGill  (Montreal, 
Protestant)  founded  in  1841^  with  398  students  in  1916-17  ;  Lennoxville, 
also  Protestant,  founded  in  1845,  with  50  students  in  1916-17  ;  and  Laval 
(Quebec  and  Montreal),  founded  in  1852,  the  centre  of  higher  education  for  the 
Catholic  population  of  the  province,  with  378  students  in  Quebec  in  1916-17, 
and  1,974  in  Montreal.  Quebec  had,  191 6-1 7,  6,008  elementary  schools  and 
2,135  other  schools  and  colleges,  with  490,718  pupils  and  17,284  teachers. 
All  the  schools  are  sectarian,  it  6.,  are  either  Catholic  or  Protestant*  The 
total  expenditnro  on  education  Was  12>415^907  dollars  in  1915-16. 

Finance. — The  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  for  6  years : — 


Tears  ended 
Jnne  80 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Years  ended 
June  3Q 

,  ReVentie 

feitpendittire 

1913 
1915 
1916 

Dollars 
8,382,737 
9,597,926 
0,6i7,9bS 

Dollars 

7,612,161 
8,830,257 
9,278,688 

1 

1917 
1918 
1919 

Dollars 
10,441,114 
18,806,391 
12,666,852 

Dollars 

9,847,173 

11,423,408 

12,272,675 

The  total  public  debt  at  June  80,  1919,  was  87<716,286  dollars. 

l^rddUctioA  and  IndttStiry.-^The  ^rta  tinder  fleld  ci-o|)S  in  1920  was 
7,906,000  acres.  Value  produced,  1920,  330,000,000  dollars.  In  192^ 
the  following  were  the  principal  crops  of  the  province : — spring  Wheat, 
222,000  acres,  3,775,000  bushels  ;  barley,  194,000  acres,  4,910,000  bushels  ; 
oats,  6,006,00d  acres,  66,729,000  bushels;  rye,  28,000  acres,  5^4,000  bushels 
peas,  61,000  acres,  1,0S^,000  bushels;  bfcans,  36,000  acres,  646, 00( 
bushels;  flax,  16;000  acr^s,  184,000  bushels  :  turhips,  mangolds,  &c.,  84,00^ 
acres,  27,530,000  bushels;  buckwheat,  162,000  acres,  3,908,000  bushels;  mixe< 
grains,  143,000  acres,  4,195,000  bushels  ;  potatoes,  311,000  acres,  57,633,00( 
busliels;  hay  and  clover,  4,290,000  acres,  5, 363,  COO  tons.  The  area  planted  witl 
tobacco  for  1920  is  estimated  at  33,000  acres,  and  the  yield,  26,400,000  lbs. 
valued  at  6,600,000  dollars.  In  1918  there  were  estimated  to  be  24,000  pear 
trees;  406,000  cherry- trees  ;  1,420,000  apple-trees  ;  and  283,000  plum-tree.a 
Live  stock,  July,  1919 :— Milch  cows,  1,056,000;  other  cattle,  1,213,000 
sheep,  1,007,000;  pigs,  935,000;  horses  on  farms,  464,000;  poultry,  3,809,000 
The  cattle  are  the  famous  French- Canadian  cattle,  resembling  Jerseys  am 
Guernseys,  introduced  into  Canada  about  1620.  In  1918  there  wete  l,97i 
cheese,  buttei*,  and  condcn&ed  milk  factories.  Output  of  cfedmery  butter 
1919,  35,410,000  lb.,  valued  4t  19,567,000  dollar's  ;  cheese,  59,l7l,0OO  lb. 
valued  at  15,474,000  dollars.  Maple  ptoducts  l9l9  -—Sugar,  1^,354,000  lb. 
syrup,  1,470,000  gallon^  {  total  valUe  of  products  estimated  at  6,397,00 
dollars. 

There  are  about  130,000,000  acr^S  of  forests.  There  is  a  total  of  174»95 
sq.  miles  of  forest  reserves.  Quebec  leads  the  Canadian  Provinces  i 
pulpwood  production,  having  more  than  half  of  the  Canadian  total.  j 
1919  about  800,000  tons  of  pulp  and  450,000  tons  of  paper  were  producec 
valued  at  65,000)000  dollars. 


The  totftl  vaJw  of  thp  ^sh^ria^  w  19J6-17  wjw  8,991,624  ^pUara. 
Principal  fish  :  cod  (1,066,002  dollars) ;  mackerel  (^35,^86  dollars)  ;  lobsters 
:H3,770  dollars) ;  salmon  (93,776  dollars) ;  herring  (249,453  dollars). 

The  value  of  the  mineral  produotion  of  the  province  for  tvq  years  was 
as  foUows :— 1918,  18,708,000  dollars;  1919,  20,814,000  dollars.  Th« 
miDeral  produce  in  1919  included  :  asbestos  (135,861  tons,  10, 932,299  dollars); 
gold,  (1,^46  oz.,  29,420  dollars) ;  asbestic  (23,827  tons,  63,011  dollars) ;  silyer 
(127,223  oz.,  141,37-3  dollars);  feldsparand  kaolin  (1,684  tons,  25,409  dolUrs); 
chromite  (8,184  tons,  228,331  dollars);  magnesita  (9,940  tons,  28,8719 
dollan) ;  molybdenum  (83,008  lb.,  69,208  dollars)  ;  eqpper,  and  sulphur 
ore  (53,965  tons,  447,623  dollars) ;  brick  (94,812  thousands,  1,179,624 
dollars);  eemont  (2,259,152  barrelp,  4,337,572  dollars);  gIa^ite  (334,692 
dollars)  ;  limestone  (708,172  tons,  916,776  dollars);  sand  (192,489  dollars]: 
mica  (3,853,205  lb.,  224,988  dollars)  ;  zinc  and  lead  (5,318  tons,  108,138 
dollars) ;  mineral  waters  (12,608  dollars) ;  slate  (squares  1,632,  value  10,853 
dollars);  lime  (2,124,^98  bushels,  521,081  dollars);  tiles,  pottery,  Ito. 
(412,367  dollars). 

In  1918  there  ^ere  10,524  industrial  establishments  in  the  province,  with 
1  capital  of  837,082,000  dollars  ;  employees,  208,000  ;  salaries  and  wages, 
U9,862,00O  dollars ;  cost  of  materials,  460,988,000  dollars ;  value  of 
products,  890,420,000  dollars. 

(TommeTce  and  Oommtuiioatioiis. — Total  imports  for  consumption 

in  1916-17  amounted  to  270,024,440  dollars;  total  exports  to  551,111,984 
dollare. 

Quebec  had  4,734  miles  of  railway  (excluding  280  miles  of  eleetriq 
nilways)  in  1917,  as  comp^pe4  with  3,576  i^  1807;  ^4,3?^  m]e9  of 
Ulegiaph  wire  ;  and  311,910  miles  of  telephqne  w^re,  252,118  miles  being 
irbaa  and  59,792  miles  rural. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  45,000  miles  qf  ro^d  i|i  the  ^royincf),  of 
«bieii  84,624   are  under  municipal  control ;    2,^94  are  maoadiimized  i^n4 
1,461  gravelled, 
Iq  1918  there  w^re  820  banks  ai^d  br^i^qhes  in  the  I'rovince. 

Books  of  Eeference. 

Bep«rt«  of  varipus  QovarQineDt  PoBf^rtvionfs. 

Bojletin  YI,  Fifth  Censps  pf  C«nadt(  (Agricaltare  of  Quebec). 

Statistical  Year  Book.    Annual.    Quebec. 

Parktr  (Sir  G.)  and  Bryn  (C.  0.),  OM  Qnebec.    I^onjioA,  1008. 

Wmt0^  (p.),  Quebep :  Tba  ^Aureittian  i*rpvincei,  \9}3. 

Sfr  also  nnder  Capad|L 


f. 


8Askatct;bvan, 

C^lUtitlltiOIl  and  Qpyonunant,— Th^  prpyiuce  receiyes  its  name 
•om  the  Saskatchewan  river  which  flows  across  its  northern  part,  empties 
.i«ielf  by  way  of  Cedar  L^ke  into  L^ke  Winnipeg,  and  theaoe  flows  to 
Hudson  Bay.  It  comprises  the  old  territorial  districts  of  Assinibqia  East, 
•^aukiboia  West  (part),  Saskatohewan,  and  the  ewtem  portion  of  Athftbaska. 
^^ukatchewan  was  made  a  provinofl  en  September  1,  1905,  before  wUich  it 
»M  part  of  the  North-West  Territories.  The  Provinciftl  Governpaent  is 
''•^ted  in  a  Lieutenaut-Governor  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  62  members, 
''«cted  for  5  years.  Womea  were  gifsn  tl^e  fraQehise  in  1916,  and  are 
*^  eligible  for  pleQtion  to  th^  Jipgislatme.  St^te  pf  p^rti^  (1917):— » 
-bcrak,  5J;  Con^rvfitir^,  7  ;  Ifpn-Pw^aifn,  I ;  iiUq  3  members  el^o^eci 
^J  soldiers  overseas. 
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Lieutenant-Governor. — His  Honour  H.  W.  Newlands  (appointed  1921). 

The  members  of  the  Ministry  are  as  follows : — 

Premier,  Minister  of  Railway s^  and  Minister  of  Eduaxtion. — Hon.  W.  M. 
Martin. 

Attorney  General, — Hon.  W.  F.  A.  Turgeon, 

Minister  of  Highways. — Hon.  S,  J.  Latta. 

MinisUr  of  Public  Works. — Hon.  A.  P.  i/icJVaft. 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Provincial  Treasurer — Hon,  C.  A.  Dunning. 

Minister  of  Telephones  and  Provincial  Secretary, — 

Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. — Hon.  George  Langley. 

Area  and  PopalatioiL — The  area  of  the  province  is  251,700  sq.  miles, 
of  which  243,382  sq.  miles  are  land  area  and  8,318  sq.  miles  water  area. 
The  population  in  1911  numbered  492,432  (291,730  males  and  200,702 
females),  or  0*58  to  the  square  mile.  In  1901  the  population  was  91,279, 
showing  an  increase  by  1911  of  439*48  percent.  The  population  in  1916 
was  647,835  (rural,  471,673  ;  urban,  176,162).  Population  of  principal 
cities  (1916):  Kegina  (capital),  26,105  ;  Moosejaw,  16,889  ;  Saskatoon,  21,054  ; 
Prince  Albert,  10,000  ;  North  Battlefoid,  5,000  ;  Swift  Cuirent,  5,000  ;  Wey- 
bum,  6,000. 

Instraction. — The  province  has  one  University,  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan,  established  April  3,  1907.  The  right  to  legislate  on  matters 
relating  to  education  is  left  to  the  province.  In  1915  there  were  119,000 
pupils  in  the  elementary,  and  3,600  in  the  high  schools. 

Finance. — Revenue  and  expenditure  for  4  years : — 


Kevenne 

Expenditure 

Rdvenne 

Expenditure 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1913 

.     4,668,753 

.     4,656,800 

1915 

.     4,687,938 

.     5,060,234 

1914 

.     6, 866;  220 

.     5,396,880 

1916 

.     5,631,910 

.     5,529,610 

The  capital  expenditure  on  public  works  and  on  the  buildings  of  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan  amounted  to  the  end  of  1915-16  to  8,901,354 
dollars. 

Production  and  Industry. — Total  area  under  field  crops  in  1920  was 
17,348,000  acres.  Value  produced,  1920,  271,000,000  dollars.  The  yield  and 
acreage  of  the  principal  crops,  in  1920,  were  as  follows: — Wheat,  10,061,000 
acres,  113,135,000  bushels;  oats,  5,107,000  acres,  141,549,000  bushels; 
barley,  519,000  acres,  10,502,000  bushels;  flax,  1,141,000  acres,  5,705,000 
bushels;  potatoes,  54,000  acres,  6,861,000  bushels;  hay  and  clover,  235,000 
acres,  328,000  tons.  There  were  (1919)  1,078,000  horses  in  the  province, 
374,000  milch  cows,  1,005,000  other  cattle,  147,000  sheep,  432,000  pigs  ; 
poultry,  8,516,000.  Output  of  creamery  butter:  1918,  5,009,000  lb.,  valued 
at  2,221,000  dollars. 

Total  value  of  minerals,  1918,  895,000  dollars,  mainly  coal. 

The  total  value  of  the  fisheries  in  1916-17  was  232,000  dollars. 

In  1918  Saskatchewan  and  1,422  industrial  establishments,  with  a  capita 
of  39,476,000  dollars,  employing  8,188  men ;  salaries  and  wages,  8,496,000 
dollars  ;  cost  of  materials,  30,452,000  dollars  ;  value  of  products,  50,097,000 
dollars. 

Commerce  and  Communications. — Total  ezportsin  1917-18  amounted 

to  17,924,000  dollars ;  total  imports  to  16,758,000  dollars.  There  were 
(1917)  6,124  miles  of  steam  railway  in  operation  in  the  province,  and 
186,115  miles  of  telephone  wire. 
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Books  of  Sefennoe. 

Reports  of  Yarfons  OoTemment  Departments. 

*  The  Public  Senriee  Monthly.'    Regina. 

Bnlletin  IX,  Fifth  Census  of  Canada.    (Agriculture  of  Saskatchewan.) 

BnlletinR  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Regina. 

Black  (Dr.),  History  of  Saskatchewan.    Regina,  1913. 

BoamiH.  J.),  and  Brown  (A.  G.).  The  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada.    London,  1914 

OUbert  (Louis),  La  Saskatchewan.    Paris,  1014. 

Short f  Adam  and  Doughty,  Canada  and  its  Provinces.    22  vols.    Toronto,  1013. 

8e«  also  under  Canada. 


TUKOV. 

Ck>n8titutioii  and  Govemment. — The  Yukon  Territory  was  consti- 
tnted  a  separate  political  unit  in  1 898.  It  is  f^oyerned  by  a  Gold  Commissioner 
aad  a  Legislatire  Council  of  3  elected  members.  (Prior  to  1920  there  were 
10  elected  members.)  Legislative  Council  (February,  1920): — Conseryative, 
1 ;  Liberals,  2, 

Gold  Commissioner,^ — Geo.  V.  MacKenzie. 

Territorial  Secretary,—^.  A.  M.  H.  Maltby. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  the  Territory  is  207,076  sq. 
miles,  of  which  206,427  sq.  miles  are  land  area  and  649  sq.  miles  water  area. 
The  population  in  1911  was  8,512  (6,508  males  and  2,004  females).  In  1901 
ilwas  27,219,  which  is  a  decrease  by  1911  of  6873  per  cent.  The  rural 
population  in  1911  was  4,647  (18,077  in  1901) ;  the  number  of  houses  4,204 
(6,546  in  1901)  ;  the  number  of  famiHes  4,237  (7,013  in  1901).  Population 
of  the  principal  cities  (1911) :— Dawson  (capital),  3,013  ;  White  Horse,  727. 

Instmction. — The  Territory  had  (1919)  8  public  schools,  and  1  Roman 
Catholic  school ;  1 1  teachers  and  about  300  pupils. 

Finance. — ^The  reyenue  and  expenditure  for  6  years  :  — 


Tear 

ending 
Harch  31 


1914 
1916 
1917 


Reyenue 


Dollars 
373,626 
S01,20.<{ 
299,921 


Expenditure 


Dollars 
372.119 
326,766 
283,914 


Tear 

ending 

March  31 


1918 
1919 
1920 


Bevenae 


Dollars 

278,136 
164,367 
180,979 


Expenditure 


Dollars 
261,624 
169,445 
186,391 


Prodnction  and  Industry. — Mining  is  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  people.  Coal,  copper,  silyer,  gold  are  the  chief  minerals.  The  total 
nine  of  gold  mined  from  1886  to  1918  is  198,000,000  dollars  ;  the  output  in 
ihe  year  ended  March  31,  1920  was  1,660,048  dollars.  Total  mineral 
prodnction,  1917,  4,380,000  dollars  ;  1918,  2,248,000  dollars. 

The  principal  forest  trees  are  white  and  black  spruce,  balsam,  poplar  and 
birch. 

The  country  abonnds  with  big  game,  such  as  the  moose,  caribou, 
moantain  sheep,  bears,  and  fur-bearing  animals.  Total  yalue  of  fisheries 
(1916-17)  60,210  dollars. 

In  1918  there  were  15  industrial  establishments,  with  a  capital  of 
3,639,000  dollars,  employing  61  wage  earners  ;  salaries  and  wages,  105,000 
dolUrs  ;  coat  of  materials,  22,000  dollars  ;  value  of  products,  261,000  dollars. 

Commerce  and  Communications.— Total  exports  in  I9i7-is  amounted 

to  2,857,000  dollars;   total  imports  to   529,000    dollars.    There  were  102 
1  The  office  of  '  CommiBsioner '  has  been  abolished.  . 
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miles  of  railway  in  1917,  as.  QQ^naM  wttl^  ^l  ^liles  in  1907,  and    99  miles 
of  telephone  wire 

Books  of  Eeferenoe. 

The  Yukon  Act,  1919  (Consolidate^). 

Tukoq  Official  0aze^te. 

History  and  Resources  of  Yukon  Territory. 

Cameron  (Charlotte),  A  Ch9echako  in  Alaska  find  Yukon.    London,  192Q. 

Deane  (R.  Burton),  Mounted  Police  Life  in  Canada.    London,  1916. 

Ogilvie  (W.),  Early  Days  on  the  Yukon.    London.  1918. 

Sheldon  (C),  The  Wildemess  of  the  Upper  Yukon.    London,  1911. 

Stewart  (E.),  Down  the  Mackenzie  and  un  tlk«  Yukon  in  1906.    London,  1913. 

Stuck  (H.),  Voyages  on  the  Yukon  and  its  tributaries.    London,  1919. 

Set  ^IsQ  v^d^  C*wi^- 


HOUTH-W^T  T^IiaiTOIlli:?. 


Gonstitation  and  Govemment. — The  North-West  Territories  com- 
prise the  Territories  formerly  known  as  Rupert's  Land,  and  the  North- 
western Territories,  except  such  portions  thereof  as  form  the  Provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Saslcatchewaii,  ^iid  Alberta,  and  the  Yukon  Territory.  The 
Nortb-West  Territories^  as  wpw  cP48tituted  h^ve  been  divided  into  three 
Provisional  Districts,  namely,  I^^ckcnzie,  Keevratin,  and  Franklin,  this 
division  ooraing  ipto  effect  op  Jaijuftry  1,  !j.920. 

The  Goyernment  ia  carried  on  mider  the  direction  of  thQ  Cqmmi^sioner  of 
tbe  Nortb'West  Territories,  who  is  ^Iso  the  Peputy  Minister  of  the  Ipterior. 

O^ymmissioner, — Wjlliam  Woilaee  Cory,  0|M.G. 
Secretary. — Jos.  f,  J[>unnQ. 

Area  and  PopTilatioa.-^The  ^re^  of  ^b^  TwitoTies  is  1,^42,224 

sq.  miles,  of  which  1,907,626  i^q,  iniles  M^e  Jfti^d  f^rofik  apd  34,298  sq.  miles 
water  area.  The  population  in  1911  numbered  18,481  (9,846  males  and  9,185 
females) ;  the  number  of  houses,  8,73^  and  the  number  of  families,  4,085. 

Books  of  ]E(eference. 

Melnnea  (W.)and  Wilson  (A.  W.  Q.),  Report  on  a  part  of  the  N.W.  TerritoricH  of 
Canada.  Ottawa,  1910.— Report  on  the  Soutl^ern  part  of  the  N.W.  Territories.  Ottawa, 
1909. 


EA^SIiANO  ISLANPS. 

O0vemor. — J.  Middleton,  K-B.B),,  G.M,G.  Sj^lary  1,500/.  per  annum 
and  fees.  Thf  government  is  admiiiistered  by  the  GovQTqor,  a3sl«ted  by  ^n 
£zecntiye  Oonncil  and  a,  Legislatiye  Council. 

Crown  colony  situated  in  South  Atlantic,  3Q0  miles  B.  of  Magellan  Btraita. 
East  Falkland,  8,0Q0  square  miles ;  West  Falkland,  2,300  square  mil^a ;  ^bont 
100  small  islands,  1,200  square  miles:  total  6,500  square  miles;  beaidea 
South  Georgia,  1,000  square  miles  (estimated).  Among  other  Depen- 
denoies  are  the  South  Shetlandfi,  the  South  Orkneys,  the  Sandwich  group, 
and  Graham's  Land.  Population :  census  of  1911,  3,&7(  (2,37Q  males  tknd 
905  females),  exclusive  of  the  Whaling  Settlement  in  South  Georgia.  Ssti- 
mat^ed  population,  1918,  including  South  Georgia,  8,252  (2,270  males  unci 
982  females).  Birth-rate  (1918)  25 '31,  death-rate  3*99  per  1,000.  Ohief 
town*  Stfinley,  950  i^babitftuts  (pstim^ted). 

£duca,tion  is  compulsory :  \  Gevernment  school,  yfifh  139  on  the  roll,  in 
1 918 ;  1  Roman  Cathqlip  school,  with  98  on  tbe  roll  j  one  scbool  at  Darwin, 
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14  pnpils  ;  Camp  teachers,  68  pnpils.  Tot^  number  of  children  educated 
in  1918,  319.  The  Camp  schools  are  taught  by  3  travelling  schoolmasters 
in  the  W^t  Fal^and^,  ^nd  2  in  the  ^fLSt  Ff^lXlaniUf  ^he^a  thf^r^  fL^^  »lso 
2  teachers  in  the  service  of  the  Falkland  Islands  Company. 

Summary  convictions  in  Ipl^i  6. 

There  ia  a  volunteer  force. 


'  i9l3       ' 
(pre-war) 

1915 

191^ 

1917 

191? 

ToUl  Mvenne 
ToUl  expeB4itaTe  . 
Imports    .... 
HzportH    .... 

£ 

42,9^ 

25,238 

239,222 

1,460,219 

£ 

43,627 

38,600 

368,27? 

1,576,126 

£ 
48,554 

86,460 

691,017 

2,068,719 

£ 

45,588 

29,687 

1,266,906 

l,8t0,908 

■    £ 

46.8M 

2Q.?70 

939,9^7 

2,054,286 

Chief  sources  of  revenue  (1918);  Customs,  15,0142.;  rents  of  Crpivn  l^nds, 
2,892i. ;  interest,  11,242/.  ;  Post  Office,  1,529/.;  licences^  &c,,  2,844^  ;  land 
sales,  8,891  Z.  Chief  branches  of  expenditure  ;  Post  OflBice,  1,484Z.  ;  public 
works,  2,254Z.  and  971Z.  extraordinary;  Colonial  Engineer,  2,194/.  ; 
Savings  Baltic,  2,749/.  On  December  31,  1918,  the  assets  exceede4  the 
liabilities  by  1^3,201/.  (assets,  323,766/.;  liabilities,  140,^66/.). 

Leading  exports,  1918  :  WpoJ,  294,810/,  ;  whale  produce,  1,^66,599/.  ; 
Chief  import^,  1918  :  Grocerips,  &c.,  timber,  coal,  wearing  app%rel,  &c  , 
haberdashery,  hardware,  &c.  Imports  fron^  United  kingdom  (1918), 
487,787/.  exports  %o  United  Kingdom  1,891,409/. 

Chief  industry,  sh^ep-f^rming;  about  2,325,000  acres  pasturage.  Ilorses 
3,244,  cattle  7.263,  sheep  699,368  in  1918.  The  whaling  indqsiry  is  carried 
on  snccessfdlly,  the  catch  in  1918  being  4,122,  and  the  tot^l  value  of 
the  product^  of  the  industry  being  1,491,438/.  In  South  Georgia  there  wpr« 
also  killed  2,961  seals.  In  1918  85  vessels  of  87,|62  tons  entered  (83  of 
49,136  tons,  British). 

September  30,  1918,  the  pavings  Bank  held  a  balance  of  1^5,682/.  belong 
ing  to  796  depositors.    The  number  of  letters  and  other  postal   packages 
handled  by  the  Post  Office  during  1918  is  estimated  at  Q0,854, 

In  normal  times  there  are  four-weelcly  com^nunications  with  Great 
Britain,  Interinsular  Mail  service  is  carried  on  by  a  steamboatt  Th^rfi  is  a 
telephone  exchange  at  Stanley,  and  a  telephone  line  from  Stanley  to  Darwin, 
and  other  settlements.  Cal^le  laid  August  29,  1915.  Conimunicatipn  vi0 
Monte  Yideo. 

Mimey,  Wetghts^  and  Measures. — Samo  as  in  Qreat  Britain.  ^Isp  in 
circulation  at  theei^d  of  1918, 15,000/.  worth  of  currenpy  not^s  of  ^1.,  1/., 
and  U. 

Sbrkkhckb  :  Annnai  Report  on  the  Colony. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resefirch  aqd  Development  in  the  Dependencies  of  the 
FtlkUnd  Islands  (Omd.  657).  London,  1980. 

DmviniO.  B.),  Jonrnai  of  Researches,  Ac,  during  a  Voyage  Ronnd  the  World. 
U>B4on,  184^. 

Uwri>»€h (W.  G.  B.),  From  Sdinbprgb  to  t)lie  Antarotie iWi-Qt),   London,  1884. 

Oifosd  Barvef  of  the  Qritiab  JSmpirs.    Vol.  iV.    Amerioan  Territories,  London,  1914. 

Sk9U»\ef4  (Carl),  OeograpUoal  Journal.    Vol.  XX. 
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OUIAITA,  BRITISH. 

Governor,— Sir  Wilfrid  Collet,  K.C.M.G.      (8,000Z.   and  1,000Z.  Cou- 
tingencies). 

OovemmeTtt  Secretary. — C.  Clementi,  C.M.G.  (1,350?. -1,500/.) 

Includes  the  settlements  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  named 
from  the  three  rivers.  The  Governor  is  assisted  by  a  Conrt  of  Policy  of 
seven  official  and  eight  members  elected  by  the  registered  voters  and  a 
Combined  Court,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  above,  six  financial  representa- 
tives elected  by  the  registered  voters.  The  Combined  Court  considers  the 
Estimate  of  Expenditure,  raises  the  Ways  and  Means  to  meet  it,  and 
this  Court  alone  can  levy  taxes.  Executive  and  administrative  functions 
are  exercised  bv  the  Governor  and  an  Executive  Council.  There  are  5, 125 
registered  electors.  The  law  of  the  Colony,  both  civil  and  criminal,  is 
based  on  the  common  and  statute  law  of  England,  except  that  the  English, 
law  of  personal  property  applies  to  both  movable  and  immovable  property, 
with  certain  exceptions,  and  the  Koman- Dutch  legitimatisation  per  sub- 
seqioens  matrimonium  is  preserved. 

Area,  89,480  square  miles.  Population  at  census  1911  (excluding 
aborigines  in  the  unfrequented  parts  of  the  colony,  who  are  estimated  at  about 
13,000),  296,000  (males  154,000,  females  142,000).  Estimated  population, 
December  31,  1919,  305,991  (males,  158,521  ;  females,  147,470).  Births 
(1919)  7,938  (26-0  per  1,000);  deaths,  12,377  (40*4  per  1,000).  Capital, 
Georgetown,  53,580.  Living  on  sugar  estates  (census  1911),  70,922 ;  Im- 
migration Department  estimate  East  Indiaus  (1919),  60,686  ;  in  villages  and 
settlements,  125,800,  East  Indians  (1919),  70,068.  Of  the  total,  105,400 
were  agricultural  labourers.  Immigrants  from  India  (1919),  nil.  The  s.s. 
Sutlej  sailed  with  513  males  and  227  females  during  1919.  224  schools  re- 
ceived Government  grant  (32,053Z.  in  1919)  ;  33,952  pupils;  average  daily 
attendance,  17,468.     Secondary  education  is  provided  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

Paupers  (1917)  receiving  out-door  relief,  1,884. 

Kevenue  and  expenditure  for  6  years  i — 


1913-14 


1914-15    I       19162 


1917 


£ 


1918 


1919 


£ 


£         '        £         ^        £ 

Revenue     .         .    |  608,633    586,598    669,385  '  736,473  '  868,625 

Expenditure       .      592,532^  622,025*  642,483    733,689  \  774,481 


£ 

862,491 
886,568 


1  Ezclnding  4S,S12I.  in  1913-14,  72,0322.  in  1914-15,  Extraordinary  Expenditure  on 
'  Loan  Works,'  temporarilv  charged  against  Revenne,  pending  the  raising  of  an  authorised 
Loan.  2  March  year  changed  to  calendar  year. 

Chief  items  of  revenue  (1919):  customs,  390,1062.;  Excise  and 
licences,  212,902/.  Expenditure  on  general  administration,  78,742/.  ; 
law  and  justice,  118,760/.;  charity,  132,497/.;  education,  45,310/.;  public 
works,  152,556/.;  Post  Office,  29,419/.;  Science  and  Agriculture,  14,917/. 
Public  debt  (funded),  December  31,  1919,1,169,094/.  Post-office  savings 
bank,  83,571  depositors  (December  31,  1919),  credited  with  324,654/. 

Under  cultivation,  about  190,000  acres,  including  (1919)  70,876  acres 
in  sugar  canes;  61,044  acres  nnder  rice;  coconuts,  27,458  acres;  coffee, 
5,125  acres  ;  cacao,  2,147  acres  ;  Para  rubber,  4,042  acres  ;  limes,  1,335  acres. 
Live  stock  (1919)  estimated  at  :  cattle,  79,097  ;  horses,  890 ;  sheep, 
19,367 ;  goats,  10,886  ;  swine,  15,394  ;  donkeys,  6,915.  British  Guiana 
is  rich  in  gold.  Mining  commenced  in  1884,  and  from  1884  to  December 
31,    1919,    the    output    is    valued    at    9,356,760/.    ;  in    the    year    1919, 
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16,216  oz.  Talaed  at  59,801Z.  were  produced.  In  the  period  1901-2  to 
1919  the  diamonds  won  amounted  to  174,228  carats,  valued  at  384,8902.  ; 
in  the  year  1919,  16,706^  carats,  valued  at  95,710Z.  Deposits  of  manganese 
ore  ana  mica  have  been  found,  and  oil  is  also  believed  to  exist.  There  are 
huge  deposits  of  bauxite  (the  ore  of  aluminium)  which  are  being  geo- 
logically examined  by  the  Government.  Investigations  of  the  enormous 
waterpower  resources  of  the  Colony  are  also  being  carried  out. 


— 

1913 
(pre-wftr) 

£ 
1,694.156 
2,193,120 

1916 

1917 

£ 

3,271,017 
4,315,939 

1918 

1919 

Imports^ . 
Rxportfli . 

£ 

2,471,944 
3,758,066 

£ 
3,835,826 
3,524,798 

£ 

3,590,812 
4,240,882 

1  Inelnding  bullion •  and  specie;   and  transit  trade,    amounting  to  82,7262.  in  1913, 
382,3751.  in  191C,  365,8002.  in  1917,  441,6071.  in  1018.,  315;432{.  in  1919. 

Chief  imports  (1919) :  Flour,  426,3862.  ;  textiles  manufactured, 
356,7712.  ;  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  67,9302.  ;  machinery,  348,6452.  ; 
manures,  202,7862.;  fish,  118,1732.  ;  coal,  40,9162.;  hardware,  implements, 
and  tools,  61,0692. ;  oils,  110,6962. ;  beef  and  pork  (pickled  or  salted),  58,1262. ; 
lumber,  72,0452. ;  beer  and  ale,  13,7552. ;  spirits,  27,2462.;  boots  and  shoes, 
31,6652.;  butter,  28,6582.  Chief  domestic  exports  (1919):  Sugar  (83,140 
tons),  2,475,6602.  ;  rum  (4,342,769  proof  gallons),  491,3502.  ;  balata, 
205,0932.  ;  chircoal,  8,6602.  ;  timber,  14,5432.  ;  rice  (15,551,090  lb.), 
198,2262.  ;  diamonds  (rough),  83,6502. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  is  in  general  determined  by  declarations,  sul^ect  to 
KTutiny.  The  values  are  accurate  so  far  as  they  relate  to  imports  subject  to  ad  valorem 
daty ;  in  other  eases  they  are  not  so  reliable.  Quantities  are  ascertained  by  the  Cus- 
toms officers.  The  countries  recorded  as  those  of  consignment  or  destination  are  those 
disclosed  Y>y  declarations  or  shipping  documents,  and  may  not  be  the  countries  of 
ori]{in  of  imports  or  ultimate  destination  of  exports. 

Imports  (exclusive  of  transhipments)  from  United  Kingdom  (1919), 
1,102,7512. ;  from  Canada,  719,7752. ;  from  United  States,  1,234,8342.  Exports 
(exclosiTo  of  transhipments),  United  Kingdom,  1,333,5472.  ;  to  Canada, 
1,635,5162.  ;  United  States,  142,8202. 

In  1919,  3,428  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  711,518,  entered  and 
cleared  (in  1917,  4,775  vessels  of  682,906  tons),  mainly  British  and  Dutch. 
The  registered  vessels  in  1919  were  17  steamers  of  1,358  tons,  and  18 
sailing  vessels  of  1,308  tons. 

Railways,  97i  miles  of  various  gauges :  4tt.  b^m. ,  3ft.  6in. ,  and  3  ft.  3  J  in. ; 
450  miles  river  navigation  ;  39  miles  of  canals  ;  322  miles  of  good  roads. 
A  Government  survey  party  is  now  engaged  (1919)  on  a  topographical  and 
economic  survey  of  the  country  between  the  Rupununi,  [Savannah  and  the 
Berbice  and  Demerara  Rivers— a  route  along  which  it  was  contemplated 
before  the  war  to  run  a  railway.  There  are  75  post-offices,  of  which  45 
are  telegraph  offices,  50  money  order  offices,  51  savings  banks,  and  9 
travelling  post  offices.  There  are  about  573  miles  of  post-office  tele- 
graphs and  cables,  and  a  telephone  exchange  in  Georgetown  and  New 
Amsterdam  having  (1916-17)  1,790  miles  of  aerial  wire,  and  5}  miles  of 
cables,  with  800  subscribers  ;  100  miles  of  land  line  are  also  maintained  for 
railway,  telephones,  and  signals. 

Acconnts  are  kept  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  dollar  being  equal  to  As.  2d, 
In  circniation  are  British  gold,  silver  and  bronze  coin,  with  some  silver 
'bits,' — ^fonrpenny  pieces — local  coins.  Kotes  are  issued  by  the  Royal 
ftink  of  Canada  and  Colonial  Bank  in  denominations  of  5,  20,    and  100 
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dollara,  ^d  \,heT9  are  Gf^ven^mpnl;  currepcy  nq^  of  pnf  a]i4  twq  dqllar^. 
tn^  fac^  value  qf  the  latter  i|i  oirciilatiQp  s^t  81  X)ec«ml^0r,  1919,  wa^  97,16^2. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Blue  Book  of  the  Colony,  aad  ColoBlal  Report.    Annual. 

Qeneral  Information  irith  regard  to  tbe  Gold,  Diamond  and  Fovest  Industries  ef  British 
^niana.    Issued  bv  the  Goiremment, 

Ander»on  (C.  W.)^  Compendium  of  General  Information  relating  tP  British  Guiana. 
Issued  by  the  GoTemment,  ldl2. 

Sayley  (G.  D.)»  Handbook  of  British  Guiana.    Rerised  edition.    Gsorgetown,  1912. 

Beebe  (W.),  Hartly  (G.  I.),  and  Howes  (P.  G.),  Tropical  Wild  Life  in  British  Guiana. 
New  York,  1917. 

British  Guiana  Handbook,  1918.    Georgetown,  1918. 

^onkkwrat  (H.  Y.  P.),  DescriptiTe  and  Historical  Geography  of  British  Quiana  ai|d 
West  India  Islands.    Demerara,  1890. 

OUmenti  (Mrs.  Cecil),  k.B.E.,  Through  British  Gniana.    London,  1920. 

CthqUhH  (L.),  British  Guiana :  Work  among  Creoles, Goalies,  Ice.    London.  1898. 

Barriion  (J.  B.).  Bptish  Guianih  and  its  RespuTces.  London,  The  West  India  (Com- 
mittee, 1907.— The  GoldfielG(s  of  British  Guisj^a.    London,  1Q08. 

Harruon  (J.  B.)  and  Stoekdale  (F.  ▲.),  Rubber  and  Balata  in  British  Guiana.  Britiah 
Giiian^,1911.- 

Xm  Thurn  (E.  F.),  Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana.    London,  188S. 
•  KirlM  (H.)i  Twenty. five  Years  in  British  Guiana.    London,  1898. 

9(>4w9V  (J.),  History  of  British  Guiana.  Georgetown,  189S.-:-Handhook  pf  British 
Guii^na.  Georgetown,— In  the  Guiann  Fprest.  London,  1^94.— Guianfi:  British,  Dutph, 
and  French.    London,  191% 

Voeus  (l^ir  G.  W.  des),  My  Colonial  Service  ip  British  Gi;iapfi,  8t.  Lucia,  tt.  2  vols. 
London,  1908. 

8*4  also  lender  Yen^sufda. 


HONDnRAS,  BRITISH. 

Governor  and  Oommander4n-Chief, — E.  Hutson,  C.M.G,  (2,Q00^, ), 
a^sistfsd  by  an  £zeci;tiTe  Council  of  3i^  pieinbars,  and  a  X^egislatlve  Council 
oonsisting  of  liya  official  and  seven  unofficial  members. 

British  Honduras  is  a  Crown  colony  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  south  of 
Yucatan,  an(l  660  utiles  west  from  Jamaica,  noted  for  its  production  of  pia- 
hogany  and  logwood.  Area,  3»69?  square  miles.  Population  at  census  of 
April  2,  1911,  40,458  (20,374  males,  and  20,084  females).  Estimate^ 
population,  December  81,  1919,  48,586. 

The  birth-rate  per  1,000  (1919)  was  83-9,  and  the  death-rate  ?7-6.  lUe- 
gitimate  birtbs,  42*40  per  cent,  of  births.  Ip  1^19  there  were  4^2  marriages. 
Prinjary  schools  (1919),  57  ;  children  enrolled,  5,482  ;  average  attendance, 
3,992  ;  GoTernment  grant  (expended),  5,332/.  There  are  8  schools  with 
secondary  departments,  with  altogether  about  362  pupils.  They  are  under 
denominational  management  and  x^one  receive  aid  from  Government.  T^e 
town  of  Belize  is  a  Centre  for  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations.  I^i 
1919,  1,427  persons  were  convicted  in  police  courts,  and  106  in  the  8upreir»c 
Court.  The  police  force  contain^  (January  1,  1920)  110  men,  Chief  town, 
Belize  ;  population,  census  of  1911,  10,478  (4,601  males,  and  5,877  females). 


Revenue 
Expenditure^ 
Imports^ 
Exports' 


1918-14 
(Pre-war) 

£. 
121,480 
125,274 
654,769 
642,618 


1916-17 


1917-18 


1918-19 


131,782 
126,294 
553.765 
523,323 


189,141 
188,937 
715,066 
754,112 


£ 
148,402 
188,012 
788,620 
754,867 


1919-20 

£ 

219,264 
202,020 
939,043 
889,761 


I  InoladlBg  expsnditare  from  loans. 


Chief  soaroes  Of  retMitte  :  Cttdtoms  dntida  (1919-20^  l%S,6i0l.) ;  excise, 
licences,  land-tax,  &c. ;  also  sale  and  letting  of  Crown  lands.  Expenditure 
mainljadmiiiistrltiVe  ^nd  the  rAribUi^  ser1rlce£i.     Debt  1 919-20)  ISO^OOOJ. 

Chief  iitiportB,  19X9  :  fei|)p(arel,  a8«849Z.  ;  bbdtl^and  shbeS)  84,126Z.  *  6hicle 
gum,  116)864Z.;  eotton  and  Isllk  |)iece  goods)  76,402^  ;  flouf,  51.6Sn.  ; 
haberdashery  and  millinery,  21,649^.  ;  hardware  ilnd  outlery,  30,d48Zi  ) 
manufaotored  articks  tiliehnmerat&d,  29^244^1  ;  milk)  ptOfeerved  or  oondeh^ed, 
12,258/.  ;  mess  pork,  15,46&Zi  ;  cattle,  13^2322.  ;  drugs^  chemicals  and 
patent  medicines,  14,37^/.  ;  feed  Eitid  ddbk  supplies  unenUmdrat^d,  16,398/.; 
krdand  its  conrpounds,  12)212/.  ;  oils,  mitieral  gasoline,  8,186/.  ;  kerosene, 
17,630/.  ;  rice,  18,^74/.  ;  sugslr,  unrefined,  12)519^.  Chief  exports,  1919: 
mahogany  (9^648,700  superfidial  feet,  205,118/.),  logwood  (2,776  tdUs, 
12,567/.)  ;  bananas  (604,226  bitnches),  29,9321.  ;  cedar  (704,697  superficial 
feet,  ir,034/.),  coconuts  (6,602,714  quantity,  51i5i5/.),  chicle  (gum), 
3,543,764  lbs.,  436,369/.),  HawksblU  shdl  (4,379  lbs.,  7,15B/.)  The 
transit  trade  somewhat  incresibes  the  traffib  of  the  ports,  especially  in 
American  mtiliufaetared,  indiarubber,  chicle,  sarsaparilla,  coffee,  &c. 
Besides  thd  staple  products,  mahogany  and  logwood,  there  Are  bananas, 
coffee,  cacao,  plantains,  fie.  The  higher  parts  afibrd  good  pasturage  for 
cattle.  Exports  to  United  Kingdom  in  1919.  138,d76/tJ  United  States 
of  America^  691,&9l/. ;  M^kicO.  55,857/.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
81,003/.;  United  States  of  America,  589,193/.;  Mexico,  114,952/.; 
Guatemala,  36,329/.  ;  Spanish  Honduras, '82,936/. 

Tonnage  enteted  and  cleared,  l919»  304,641  tons,  of  which  88,068  was 
British.  Begistered  shipping,  ldl9,  285  sailing  tessels^  4060  totis,  tihd  76 
ateamshipd,  ^32  tons.  Sft^aniijhips  ^htered  ahd  oleated  in  1919,  268  Ve^s^ls, 
of  1^0, 7S6  tons.  In  1919,  ^46,721  iettefs  And  ptiat-cards,  aud  151,591 
books,  newspapers,  and  patcels  passed  through  the  post  office.  Telegraph 
and  telephone  lineft  oonne<it  Beliite  With  Coronal  And  ConsejO  on  the  coast, 
OrabgB  Walk  on  New  RiVer,  Sskn  Antonio  on  the  Rio  Houdo,  and  other 
stations  in  the  notth,  £1  Cdyo  and  Bengue  Ylejo  in  the  wefiitj  Stahn 
Creek  and  Punta  Gorda  in  the  south.  Foreign  telegrams  are  sent 
from  CoTOsal  to  Pajo  Obispo,  Yucatan  (these  tw6  toWns  being  connected 
by  cable  across  the  Hondo  River),  whence  they  are  traUsmitted  by  the 
Mexican  line.  There  is  wireless  communication  with  New  Orleans  and 
Jamaica.  In  1919,  12,066  local  and  foreign  telegrams  were  sent,  and 
4,086  telephonic  conversations  were  held.  There  are  25  miles  of  railway. 
2,276  lladio  telegrams  were  transmitted. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  took  over  the  business  of  the  local  bank  in 
1912.  There  are  6  Government  savings  banks ;  depositors,  1,000  (estimated); 
deposits,  158,341  dollars  on  March  31,  1920.  United  States  gold  is  the  stan- 
dard of  currency.  The  British  sovereign  and  half-sovereign  are  legal  tender 
for  4-86  dollars  and  2*43  dollars  respectively.  There  is  (^19 19)  a  paper  currency 
of  289,702  dollars  in  Government  notes  and  a  subsidiary  silver  coinage  of 
190,160  dollars  in  circulation.  There  is  also  a  bronze  cent  piece  and  a 
nickel-bronze  five-cent  piece,  whOi^c  issues  ambuiit  to  5,650  dollars)  Sind  5,500 
doUais  respectively. 

BsnsnrtifeB:  Goionial  AopertA.    Amitial.    LMdoii. 

Brigtotoe  (h,  W.)  and  Wright  (P,  B,),  Handbook  of  British  Honduras.  Edinburgh,  1892. 

Gibbs  (A.  R.),  History  of  British  Honduras.    London,  18d8. 

MofTi*  (D.),  The  Colony  of  British  Honduras.    London,  1883. 


Jamaica,  Letward  Iilaiiis,  Montserrat,  NeVis.  See  Wsst  iNsiESi 
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NEWTOVNDLAND  AND  LABRADOR. 

Newfoundland  was  discovered  by  John  Cabot  in  1497  ;  it  was  fonnally 
acquired  by  Great  Britain  in  1583  ;  exclusive  sovereignty  over  the  island 
was  ceded  by  France  in  1713  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  confirmed  by 
treaties  of  1763  and  1783. 

The  coast  is  rugged,  especially  on  the  south-west,  where  the  coast 
range  reaches  an  elevation  of  nearly  2,000  feet.  The  hills  attain  their 
summit  within  a  few  miles  of  the  salt  water,  and  then  spread  out  into  an 
undulating  country,  consisting  largely  of  barrens  and  marshes,  and  inter- 
sected by  numerous  rivers  and  lakes.  On  the  borders  of  the  lakes  and  water- 
courses good  land  is  generally  found,  and  in  some  cases,  as  about  the  Exploits, 
the  Gander  and  the  Humbcr,  it  is  heavily  timbered.  Area,  42,734  square 
miles.  Population,  December  31,  1919,  260,922  (133,035  males  and  127,877 
females).  Dependent  on  Newfoundland  is  Labrador,  the  most  easterly  part  of 
the  American  continent,  with  an  area  of  120,000  square  miles,  and  population 
(1919)  of  3,647.  Of  the  total  Newfoundland  population  in  1911,  67,040  were 
engaged  in  the  fisheries,  2,915  were  farmers,  5,376  mechanics,  2,260  miners. 
Capital,  St.  John's,  34,045  inhabitants  (1918) ;  other  towns  being  Harbour 
Grace,  4,279(1911) ;  Bonavista,  3,911 ;  Carbonear,  3,540;  Twillingate,  3,848. 
The  birth  rate  in  1917  was  26*85,  and  the  death  rate  17*77  per  1,000. 
Immigrants  (1919),  14,550  ;  emigrants,  12,260. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  Governor,  assisted  by  an  Executive 
Council  (not  exceeding  9  members),  a  Legislative  Council  (not  exceeding 
24  members),  and  an  elected  House  of  Assembly  consisting  of  36  repre- 
sentatives. Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  receive  250  dollars  per 
session;  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  receive  1,000  dollars  per 
session.  For  electoral  purposes  the  whole  colony  is  divided  into  18  districts 
or  constituencies.     Women  ai-e  not  (February,  1921)  enfranchised. 

After  the  general  election  of  November  1919,  the  Government  supporters 
in  the  House  of  Assembly  numbered  23,  and  the  opposition  13. 

Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief. — Sir  0.  A.  ffaiTis,  E.O.M.6. 
C.B.,  C.V.O.,  appointed  October,  1917  ;  salary  15,000  dollars,  with  travel- 
ling allowance  of  3,000  dollars. 

The  Ministry  in  November,  1919,  is  as  follows  : — 

Prime  Minister  and  Colonial  Secretary. — Hon.  R.  A.  Squires,  K.C. 

Minister  of  Justice  and  Attorney 'Oeveral. — Hon.  W.  R.  Warren^  K.C. 

Minister  of  Finance  and  Ciistoms. — Hon.  H.  J.  Brovmrigg, 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Mines. — Hon.  A.  Campbell,  M.D. 

Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. — Hon.  W.  F.  Cooker, 

Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs. — Hon.  W.  W.  Haljyard, 

Minister  of  Education.  — Hon.  Arthur  Barnes,  Pd.  D. 

Ministers  without  Portfolios,—  Hon.  S.  J.  Foote  and  Hon.  Geo.  Shea, 

Not  in  the  Cabinet : 

Minister  of  Shipping.  — W.  H.  Cave,  Esq. 
Minister  of  Public  Works. — W.  B.  Jennings,  Esq. 

The  ministers  with  departments  receive  salaries  of  4,000  dollars  each. 

High  Commissioner  m  London, — Sir  Edgar  R.  Bowring,  68,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1911,  78,616  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
England,  81,177  were  Roman  Catholics,  68,042  Methodists,  1,876 
Presbyterians,  10,141  Salvation  Army,  2,767  other  denominations.  At  the 
colleges  of  the  Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Methodist  bodies, 
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in  1918  there  were  861,  485  and  400  students  respectively.  The  number  of 
schools  of  all  kinds  (1918)  was:  Church  of  England,  437  ;  Roman  Catholic, 
330;  Methodist,  387,  and  other  denominations,  58.  The  attendance  at 
Board  schools  (1919)  was:  Church  of  England,  16,164;  Roman  Catholic, 
16,428  ;  Methodist,  15,563,  and  others,  2,687  ;  total,  50,842  :  total  expendi- 
tare,  including  Government  grants,  fees,  &.C.,  570,637  dollars. 


Eeyenue  and  expenditure  in  five 

is.  lid,): 

years  ended  June  SO  (1  dollars 

— 

1913-14 

1915-16 

3916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Rerenae 
Kxpenditnre. 

£ 

743,768 
805,814 

£ 

945,610 
849,915 

£ 

1,070,256 
930,283 

£ 

1,344,351 
1,103,721 

£ 

1,960,121 
1,390,869 

Of  the  Revenue  for  1918-14,  633,793/.  ;  for  1915-16,  812, 086/.;  for 
191^17,  918,943Z.;  for  1917-18,  1,012,031/.;  for  1918-19,  1,478,203/.,  were 
Irom  Customs.     Public  debt  (1919),  42,032,786  dollars  (8,640,072/.) 

Production,  &C. — The  chief  agricultural  products  in  1915  were  :  hay, 
potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  and  oats ;  the  total  value  of  all  crops  harvested 
i^eing  estimated  at  8,000,000  dollars.  In  1911  (census  figures)  tnere  were  in 
Newfoundland  13,288  horses,  40,427  cattle,  100,447 sheep,  and  27,575  swine. 
Some  fine  pine  forests  exist  to  the  north,  and  large  saw  mills  have  been 
established.  The  mineral  resources  of  Newfoundland  are  considerable.  Large 
leds  of  iron  ore  have  been  found  on  Bell  Island  in  Conception  Bay,  on  the  east 
coast,  and  other  rich  deposits  have  been  discovered  on  the  west  coast.  The 
total  deposits  are  estimated  at  about  3,600  million  tons.  Exports,  1918-19, 
T09,338  tons.  Copper  ore  and  pyrites  are  worked.  In  1918-19, 
only  136  tons  of  ore  were  mined,  valued  at  3,573  dollars.  Coal  is  found 
Qear  St.  George's  Bay  on  the  west  coast,  and  in  the  Grand  Lake  district. 
Iq  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  gold-bearing  quartz  rock  and  extensive 
deposits  of  silver  and  lead  ore  have  been  found.  Extensive  paper  and 
pnJp  mills  have  been  erected  at  Grand  Falls,  Bishop's  Falls,  and  at  Lomond 
in  Bonne  Bay,  and  one  at  Alexander  Bay  is  about  to  be  built. 

Imports  and  exports,  including  bullion  and  specie,  for  five  years  : — 


tears  ended  June  30 

1913-14 
(pre-war) 

£ 
3,121,998 
3,109,887 

1916-17 

1917-lS      \      1918-19 

1919-20 

Imports  . 
Exports  . 

£ 
4,382,097 
4,600,695 

£           1           £ 
5,528,000  '  6,844,421 
6,198,000  '  7,561,282 

1 

£ 
8,331,864 
7,164,935 

The  chief  imports  and  exports  in  1918-19  were  : — 


ImporU  (1918-19) 

Dollars 

Exports  (1918-19) 
Dried  cod 

Dollars 

Textiles  . 

8,992,420 

24,316,830 

i'lour 

* 

2,857,253 

Pulp  and  paper 

2,020,522 

Coal 

1,331,428 

Iron  ore,  kc.   . 

783,844 

Hardware 

3,628,850 

Herring  . 

2,535,534 

Salt  pork 

1,474,175 

Seal  oil   . 

884,818 

Machinery 

659,226 

Cod  oil    . 

1,411,518 

Tea 

405,353 

Seal  skins 

398,375 

Molasses 

• 

752,359 

Lobsters  (tinned)     . 

102,334 

Of  the  im^bi'ts  (1919-20)  the  value  df  4,e37»074  dollars  came  fr6in  the 
United  Eingdonk  ;  18,767,238  dollars  from  Canada^  15,414,067  dollars  from 
the  United  StateSi  Of  the  exports  the  ralne  of  6,411,967  doUarii  went  io 
the  United  Kingdom;  2^602,859  dollars  to  Canada;  4^426,142  dolliirs  to 
United  States. 

Shipping^. — Total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  khd  cleared  in  1&18-19, 

1,711,668  tbiis,  6f  \^hidh  1,315,704  tons  were  British.  Vessels  registered 
December  31,  1919,  3,326  sailing  vessels  of  149,197  tons,  and  136  steam 
vessels  of  22,205  tons  ;  total,  3,462  vessels  of  171,402  tons. 

Fishing  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  population,  the  value  of  the 
fishing  products  being  about  two  millions  sterling  annually. 

By  the  Anglo-t'rench  Convention  of  1904,  France  renounced  her 
exclusive  fishing  rights  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  but  retained  the 
right  to  fish  in  territorial  waters  from  St.  John's  Cape  northwards  to  Cape 
Ray  fot  all  sotti  of  fish,  including  bait  and  Crustacea.  An  Agreement  fbr 
the  submisi^ion  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheties  disputes  to  The  Hfiigue  wae 
concluded  at  Washington,  January  27,  1909.  The  award  was  published  in 
September,  l9l0,  and  was  satisfactory  to  British  claims.  Among  other 
things,  it  secured  the  right  of  Great  Britain  t6  make  regulations  without  the 
conseut  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  any  limitations  imposed  by  treaty. 
It  also  confirmed  Great  Britain's  contention  that  the  whole  e±tfcnt  of  a  bay 
from  headland  to  headland  is  comprised  within  tetritorial  waters. 

There  Were  engaged  iu  the  bank  cod  fishery  during  191d,  732  men,  and 
41  Kewfoundlautt  sailing  vessels,  aggregating  2,770  net  toUs,  a  decrease  on 
1918  of  208  men  and  16  vessels  of  1,134  tons.  The  catdh  in  l9l9  totalled 
94,770  quintals  of  dry  fish,  valued  at  1,137,240  dollars,  as  compated  with 
97,300  quintals,  valued  at  1,362,200  dollars,  for  the  previous  vear.  The  out- 
put of  the  shore  cod  fishery  ife  estimated  at  1,347,070  quintals  of  dry  6sh, 
valiied  at  19,465,161  dollars.  There  were  14,870  slnall  sailing  vessels,  boats 
(including  Inotor  boats),  &c.,  utilised,  and  37,550  men  employed  in  tlii^ 
fishery.  In  l9l9,  the  tiports  of  codfish,  including  the  Labrador  fishery, 
amounted  tb  1,681.770  quintals.  The  catch  of  lobsters  was  1,300,000  in 
1915,  1,683,600  in  1916,  1,326,000  in  1917,  966, OOO  in  1918,  and  670,000  in 
3919. 

In  1918,  two  vessels  were  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery ;  the  total  catch  waa 
101  whales,  giving  64,913  gallons  of  oil.  During  1920,  88.985  seals  Word 
caught,  valued  at  159,948  dollars;  9  vessels  and  1,583  men  were  engaged 
in  the  seal  fishery.      In  1919  the  catch  was  81,293  seals. 

CominUliioatioiIS,  &0. — Railways  open  1919 :  904  miles  of  Govera- 
ment  line  with  a  gauge  oi  3  ft.  6  in. ,  and  47  miles  of  private  line.  By 
acts  of  the  Newfoundland  Legislature  in  1910  an  agreement  was  made 
by  the  Government  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  five  brancH 
lines  of  railway  running  to  Bonavista,  Heart's  Content,  and  Grate's  Cove, 
Trepassey,  Fortune  Bay,  and  Bonne  Bay.  The  Government  agreed  to  pay 
the  contractors  15,000  dollars  a  mile  for  donstructlon  and  to  give  4,000  acrea 
of  land  per  mile  constructed  for  operation,  to  do  which  it  raised  by  loan 
3,^93,200  dollars.  The  line  to  Bonavista  was  completed  in  1911,  the  line 
to  Trepassey  in  1912,  and  the  lines  to  Heart's  Content  and  Grate's  Cove 
in  1914.  These  lines  open  Up  various  fertile  sections  of  the  island. 
Commilnlcation  between  various  points  On  the  coast  and  between  the 
island  and  the  continent  is  maintained  by  a  fleet  of  13  first-class  steamers, 
each  of  which  connects  With  some  central  point  on  the  railway.  Ther 
were  in  1919,  891  post  and  telegraph  offices.     Letters  and  cards  sent  in  1919, 
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4,000,000,  newspapers,  books,  kc,  8,600,000 ;  purcels,  248,128.  Post  office 
reyenne,  63,6052. ;  expenditure,  170,9267.  Telegraph  line  open  (1919), 
4,600  miles  ;  965  nulea  of  telephone  wire. 

In  December,  1919,  the  Newfoundland  Sayings  Bank  held  2,507,984 
dollan  standing  to  the  credit  of  5,978  depositors  ;  this  is  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  held  by  the  Sayings  Departments  of  the  four  banks  doing  business 
in  St.  John's. 

The  legal  coin  of  the  colony  is  the  gold  dollar,  equiralent  to  45.  Hd.  of 
British  money. 

Books  of  Reference. 
1.  Offioial  Pttblioatioks. 

Annntl  Reports  of  the  yarioue  Government  Departments.    St.  John's. 

Censiu  of  Newfoundland  mid  Labrador,  decennial.    fSt.  John's. 

Tesr*Book  of  Newfoiuidland  (pulbaished  under  official  sanction).    8t,  John's. 

Statistical  Alratisct  for  the  aereral  Colonial  and  other  Fosseasions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.    Annual.    London. 

Colonial  Office  List.    Annual.    London. 

Correspoodenoa  XMpeoting  the  NewfooAdland  Fisheries.  United  States,  No.  I  (1906). 
I^Hdon,  1M6. 

French  Fisheries  on  the  Qreat  Bank  of  Newfoundland  and  oflT  Iceland.  Foreign  Office 
Beports,  Miscellaneous  Series,  No.  492, 1899.    London. 

Report  by  the  Qoremor  on  a  risit  to  the  Micmac  Indians  at  Bay  d'Bspoir.  London, 
1908. 

Colonial  Keports.    Anhual  Series, 

Freaoh  Treaty  Rights  in  Newfoundland  (Sir  J.  S.  Winter).    London,  1890. 

2.  Non-Official  Pubhoations  (Newfoundland). 

iiii  (H.  M.),  Bditor.  North  Amevioa.  Vol.  I.  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  2nd  ed. 
revised,    London,  1915. 

Biudeker't  Oomimon  of  Canada  with  Newfoundland  and  an  Excursion  to  Alaska.  3rd  ed. 
London,  1907. 

Belief  (A.),  La  Grande  PAche  de  la  Morue  k  la  Terre-Neure.    Paris,  1902. 

BklenUod  (Lord),  The  Story  of  Newfbundland.    London,  1990. 
,   Dvosiore  (A.  B.),  Wild  Life  and  the  Camera.    London,  1912.— Romance  of  Newfound- 
lud  Caiihou.    London,  1913. 

^r/ora  (F.X  Peeps  at  MaAy  Lands  (Newfoundland).    London,  1912. 

fioitiiif  (W.  O.k  Life  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.    London,  1911. 
.    flonwy  (M.),  Newfoundland,  ISn^and's  Oldest  Colony.    London,  1897.  ^-Newfoundland 
in  1897    London,  1897.— Kewfoundland  in  1900.    New  York,  1900. 

SerUriton  and  HowarM,  America,  Including  Canada,  Newfoundland,  etc.      London, 

Hewley  (Jamea  V.\  The  Beothuoks  or  Red  Indians,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Ntvlboodland.    Cambridge.  1915. 

iMtf  (W.  J.),  Northern  'Trails.    Boston  and  London,  1905. 

MtQt^th  (P.  T.X  Newfoundland  in  1911.    London,  1911. 

lf«Ua<«  (J.  G.)>  Newfoundland  and  its  Untrodden  Ways.    London,  1907. 

ferret  (R.X  La  Geographiede  Terre-Neuve.    Paris,  1914. 

P{Iot(W),  Geography  of  Newfoundland.    London.  , 

Prowse(D.  W.),  A  Hist^  of  Newfoundland.  2nd  ed.  London,  1897.— The  Newfound* 
land  Guide  Book,  including  Labrador  and  St.  Pierre.    London,  1905  and  1910. 

Boten  IJ,  D.).  Hist.  Geog.  of  British  Colonies  (Newfoundland).    Oxford,  1911. 

finOth  (F.  B.),  The  Story  of  Newfoundland.    London,  1901. 

TAoatoi  (W.  M.  8.),  Trails  and  Tramps  in  Alaska  and  Newfoundland.    New  York,  1913. 

TO»y  (A.  W.),  British  North  America,  1768-1867.    London,  1911. 

WUUt^iyf,  B.),  Tli«  Trutli  about  Newfoundland,  the  Tenth  Island.    2nd  ed.  London 

(Lassados.  ) 

Cohot  (W.  BA  In  Northern  Labrador.    London,  1912. 

O^Aimg  (W.  O.).  Labrador,  its  iMseoTery,  Exploration  and  Development.  London,  1910. 

^ewfai{Jit*  W.  F.X  Vikbigt  of  To-Day.    London,  1898.— Labrador.    New  York,  1909. 

HiMtoii  (8.  K.),  Among  the  Aakimos  of  Labrador.    London,  1912. 

ButibatdQSn.  L.).  A  Woman's  Way  through  Unknown  Labrador.    New  York,  1909. 

Poefcortf  (A.  &),  The  Labrador  Coast.    New  York,  1891. 
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-^Bobiruon  (E.  C),  In  an  Unknown  Land.    London,  1900. 
'S  TownsendfiC.  W.),  -Along  the  Labiador  Coa^t      Boston,  1907.— A  Labrador  Spring. 
Boston,  1910.— Capt.  Cartwright  and  his  Labrador  Joumal.    Boston,  1911. 

Uebe  (R.),    Labrador.       Sine    physiographiache    und     kultnrgeograpbiscbe    Skizze. 
Halle,  1909. 

Wallace  (D.),  The  Lure  of  the  Labrador  Wild.    London,    1905.— The  Long  Labrador 
Trail.    London,  1907. 


St.  Christopher,  St.  Luoia,  St.  Vincent,  Sombrero,  Tobago, 
Trinidad,  Virgin  Islands.    See  West  Indies. 


WEST  INDIES. 

The  British  West  Indian  possessions  fall  into  six  groups,  which 
are  noticed  separately.  The  groups  are— (1)  Bahamas,  (2)  Barbados,  (3) 
Jamaica  with  Tarks  Islands,  (4)  Leeward  Islands,  (5)  Trinidad  with  Tobago, 
(6)  Windward  Islands. 

Currency,  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  islands  are  those  of  Great 
Britain,  though  in  several  of  them  various  American  coins  are  current. 

BAHAKA8. 

Governor  and  Comviander-in-Chief. — Major  Sir  H.  E.  S.  Cordeaux, 
K.C.M.G.  (2,000^.)9  Assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  of  9,  a  Legislative 
Council  of  9,  and  a  representative  Assembly  of  29  members,  electors  re- 
quiring to  have  a  small  property  qualilication. 

A  group  of  twenty  inhabited  and  many  uninhabited  islands  and  rocks  of! 
the  S.  E.  coast  of  Florida. 

Aiea,  4,404  square  miles.  Principal  islands — New  Providence,  (pop., 
ceusiLs  1911,  13,554,  containing  capital  Nassau),  Abaco  (4,463),  Harbour 
Island  (1,031),  Grand  Bahama  (1,824),  St.  Salvador  (6,072),  Long  Island 
(4,150),  Mayaguana  (358),  Eleuthera  (6,688),  Exunia  (3,465),  Watling'a 
Island  (617),  Acklin's  Island  (1,783),  Crooked  Island  (1,641),  Great 
Inagua  (1,343),  Andros  Island  (7,545).  Total  population  in  1911  (census), 
55,944  (24,975  males,  80,969  females).  Estimated  population,  January  1, 
1918,  59,928.  Births  in  1917,  2,134  (88*1  per  1,000);  deaths,  1,130 
(20'0  per  1,000).  There  were  in  1919  48  Government  schools  with  7,530 
pupils,  average  attendance,  4,329;  and  16  aided  schools  with  1,035  enrolled 
pupils  and  average  attendance  of  688  pupils;  Government  grant,  6,000Z. 
In  1918  there  were  23  Church  of  England  schools  with  1,089  enrolled 
pupils  ;  11  private  schools  with  199  enrolled  pupils ;  4  Roman  Catholic, 
with  408  enrolled  pupils.  There  were  in  1918  4  private  secondary  schools 
connected  with  reliijious  bodies,  240  pupils.  In  1917,  1,944  persons  were 
convicted  summarily,  and  20  in  superior  courts.  Police  force,  January, 
1918,  was  68.  Sponge  and  turtle  fisheries  are  carried  on ;  and  shells, 
pearls,  and  ambergris  are  also  obtained. 

Revenue,    1919-20,    204,296^.  ;    1918-19,    81,049Z.  ;     1917-18,    86,767. 
Expenditure,    1919-20,   108,988/.  ;  1918-19,  98,287/.  ;  1917-18,  106,264/.  ; 
In  1919-20  the  customs  revenue   was  165,503/.      Public   Debt,    1919-20, 
65,962/. 

Fruit  culture  is  on  the  increase,  pineapples,  oranges,  and  tomatoes  being 
exported.  The  total  land  granted  in  the  colony  amounts  (1917)  to  367,413 
acres,  leaving  2,482,246  acres  ungranted.  Pineapple  canning  factories,  and 
sisal  factories,  are  prosperous.  Sponge  and  sisal  are  th«  mainstay  of  tlxe 
Colony. 
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Imports  and  exports  (including  specie)  for  six  years  : — 


Calendar 
Tear 

Imports 

Export! 

1  Calendar 
Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1914 
1915 
1916 

£ 
367,524 
363,410 
475,067 

£ 
223,491 
243,481 
832,679 

1917 
1918 
1919 

£ 

493,584 
867,180 
539,242 

£ 
402,477 
278.171 
8^2.140 

Principal  imports  (1919)  were:  Cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  goods,  71,685^. 
flour,  88,4582.  ;  earthenware,  1,3G3/.  ;  hardware,  5,2571.  ;  cornmeal  and 
hominy,  25,4742  ;  rice,  13,295/.  ;  sugar,  27,5962.  ;  milk,  8,1892.  ;  lard, 
batter,  and  oleo,  27,2222.  ;  spirits,  wines,  and  malt,  46,6842.  ;  cigars, 
cigarettes,  and  tobacco^  9,6792.  :  boots  and  shoes,  16,5452.  ;  furuiture, 
2,7602.  ;  oils,  11,0802.  ;  paints,  6,1212.  ;  cordage  and  twine,  6,8312.  ;  meats, 
14,2372.  ;  foodstuffs,  11,0352.  ;  biscuits,  1,8362.  ;  coffee,  3,8982.  $  ^rain, 
11,2362.  ;  lumber  and  shingles,  18,2002.  ;  hats  and  caps,  3,2352.  ;  iron  and 
stsel  manufactures,  6,0602.  ;  soaps,  4,1892. 

Imports  from  United  Kingdom  (1919)  were  valued  at  34,1792.,  or  6 '3  per 
cent;  from  America,  435,9222.,  or  80*8  percent.  ;  from  British  West  Indies, 
at  45,7642.,  or  8*4  per  cent.  ;  from  Cansuia,  20,3282.  or  3*4  per  cent. ;  other 
countries,  2, 8432. ,  or  '5  percent. 

Principal  exports  (1919)  were:  Sisal,  6,341,363  lbs.,  85,1312.  ;  sponge, 
1,699,679  lbs.,  204,4372.  ;  salt,  88,422  bushels,  1,6392.;  pineapples,  pre- 
serred,  7,591Z.  ;  fish,  8,1302.  ;  fruit,  1,7232.  ;  hides  and  skins,  1,2982.  ; 
tomatoes,  5,0952.  ;  shells,  3,1132.  ;  turtle  shell,  33,6262.  Exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  were  63,2212.,  or  16 '54  per  cent.  ;  America,  243,3202.,  or 
63*67  per  cent. ;  other  countries,  75,5992.,  or  1979  per  cent. 

The  total  shipping  entered  and  cleared  in  1919  was  159,310  tuns,  of  which 
33,098  were  British,  117,724  American,  and  8,498  other  countries. 

In  1918  the  total  number  of  postal  packets,  exclusive  of  parcels, 
feceiycd  and  dispatched,  was  810,155.  In  1919-20  9,305  telegraph  messages 
»ere  handled  by  radio,  the  only  existing  means  for  telegraphy.  There 
ire  460  telephone  stations  in  Nassau  and  suburbs. 

The  Boya>  Bank  of  Canada  has  a  branch  at  Nassau.  Britisj^  ^silver  '^nd 
JTonze  coin  are  legal  tender  without  limit.'  Bi^tieh  Tresfcury  notes  are 
in  circulation,  and  American  gold  and  silver  certiticates,  though  not  legal 
tender,  are  accepted. 

BABBADOS 

Lies  to  the  S.  of  the  Windward  Islands. 

Governor,— Lt 'Col.  Sir  0.  R.  M.  O'Brien,  K.O.M.G.  (2,5002.),  with 
^ecutive  Council,  Executive  Committee,  Legislative  Council  of  9  Members 
(appointed  by  the  King),  and  House  of  Assembly  of  24  members,  elected 
^nnnally  by  the  people  ;  in  1919,  there  were  1,836  registered  electors. 

Colonial  Secretary, — 

Area,  166  square  miles  ;  population  (census  of  1911),  171,893.  Estimated 
population,  December  31,  1919,  200,368.  Capital,  Bridgetown ;  population, 
1S,648;  Speightstown,  1,500.  Births  (1919)  5,889,  deaths  6,064.  Govern- 
"entgrantstotheChurchof  England,  9,7202.  ;  Wesleyan,  7002.  ;  Moravians, 
4002. ;  Roman  Catholic,  502. — ^per  annum,  10,8702.  Education  is  under 
the  care  of  the  Goyernment.  In  1919  there  were  136  primary  schools, 
19,363  pupils  on  rolls,  and  11,351  in  average  attendance ;  6  second-grade 
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schools  (1  for  girls),  408  pupils ;  2  first*gtade  schools  fot  hoys,  with  an 
attendance  of  202  and  97  respectively,  and  1  first-grade  school  for  girls 
with  101  pupils  ;  Codrington  College,  affiliated  to  Durham  University,  16 
students.  Government  expenditure  on  education  in  1919-20,  24,536/.  One 
monthly,  one  tri-weekly,  two  weekly,  and  three  daily  newspapers. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court ;  Grand  Sessions  once  in  every  4  months ;  7  ix)lice 
magistrates.  In  1919,  13,781  summary  convictions,  95  in  superior  courts  ; 
367  (daily  average)  prisoners  in  gaol.  In  1919,  37,547^.  was  spent  in  poor- 
relief,  kc.  Police,  864  officers  and  men.  Harbour  Police,  40  non-com.  officers 
and  men. 

Of  the  total  area  of  106,470  acres,  about  74,000  are  under  cultivation  ;  the 
staple  produce  is  sugar  and  cotton.  About  35,000  acres  under  sugar-cane  ; 
exported  in  1918,  38,207  tons  of  sugar  and  10,683,609  gallons  of  molasses, 
and  in  1919,  50,812  tons  of  sugar  and  7,569,830  gallons  of  molasses. 
There  are  195  sugar  works  and  4  rum  distilleries.  Rum  produced  in  1910, 
329,440  gallons.  The  cotton  crop  for  1919  was  114,444  lbs.,  valued  at 
32,888/.  Of  "man-jak"  or  ''glance  pitch,"  a  bituminous  petroleum  for  fuel, 
36  tons  (646Z.)  were  exported  in  1919.  In  the  fishing  industry  about 
250  boats  are  employed,  and  about  1,000  persons.  Value  of  fish  caught 
annually,  about  17,000/. 


— 

1913-14 
(pre-war) 

1916-17 

1917-18     I 

1 

1918-19 

1919-20 

4 

4 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Revenue 

214,805 

811,113 

899,969 

347,497 

420,136 

Customs 

114,245 

135,767 

121,550 

185,756 

171,866 

Bxpenditure 

222,177 

242,60^ 

456,803 

847,817 

851,861 

Public  debt . 

4S6,»0O 

478.900 

588,»00 

680,000 

680.000 

Imports  1 

1,858,059 

1,851,054 

2,28.'>,278 

2,986,006 

8,898,458 

Expoi-tsi 

760,699 

2,207.237 

2,190,114 

2,480,646 

3,305,382 

Including  bullion  and  specie,  but  the  exports  exclude  bunker  eoal  (549,1601.  in  1010). 


The  principal  imports  (1919)  were  :  Coal,  441,698/.;  cotton  manufactures, 
159, 438Z. ; manures,  218,418/.; rice,  224,746/. ;  flour,  297,382/. ;  fish,  dried,  Ac, 
163,466/.  The  principal  exports  were  :  Sugar,  1,232,415/.;  molasses, 
693,453/.  The  imports  from  United  Kingdom  totalled  739,861/.  ;  from 
Canada,  726,194/.,  and  from  United  States,  1,550,991/.  ;  and  exports  to 
United  Kingdom,  348,589/.;  to  Canada,  1,485,870/.;  to  United  States, 
165,476/.;  to  Newfoundland,  166.961/.,  and  British  West  Indies,  348,788/. 

The  Colonial  Bank  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  900,000/.  The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  3, 541, 666/.  The  Government  Savings 
Bank  on  Dec.  31,  1919,  had  12,647  depositors,  with  303,734/.  to  their 
credit.  English  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coin  are  in  ciiculation,  and  5 -dollar 
notes  of  the  Colonial  Bank.  Post  office,  1919  :  letters,  &q.,  and  parcels 
inwards,  91.5,318  ;  outwards,  767,561.    Internal  letters  and  parcels,  1,160,299. 

Registered  shipping  1919,  53  vessels  of  11,535  tons  net.  The  total 
tonnage  of  shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  the  Port  of  Bridgetown  during 
the  year  1919  was  3,648,259,  of  which  1,650,526  tons  represented  British 
tonnage  (1918,  2,101,359  and  1,037,950  respectively).  There  are  470  miles 
of  roads ;  and  28  miles  of  railway  of  2ft.  6in.  gauge,  belonging  to  the 
Government.  There  are  47  miles  of  Government  and  24  miles  of  railway 
telephone  line  in  the  island,  besides  a  line  with  about  2,400  miles  of  wire 
belonging  to  one  private  company. 
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JAMAICA. 

Jamaica  was  t^kon  bv  th6  English  in  1655,  and  their  possession  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  1670.  In  1661  a  Representative  Counoll 
was  established  ;  this  was  abolished  in  1866,  bat  in  1884  a  partially  elective 
Legislative  Council  was  instituted.     Women  were  enfranchised  in  1919. 

Oovemor. — Sir  Leslie  Probyn,  E.O.M.6.,  appointed  April  30,  1918 
(5,5002.),  assisted  by  a  Privy  Council  and  a  Legislative  Council,  consisting 
of  the  Crovemor  as  President  and  of  5  ez-oficio,  10  nominated,  and  14 
elected  members.  The  tenn  of  service  is  limited,  in  the  case  of  elected 
fflemben  only,  to  five  years.  There  are  boards  elected  in  each  parish  (15) 
for  administration  of  local  affairs. 

Attached  to  it  are  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  Cayman  Islands,  Morant 
Ciji,  and  Pedro  Cays.  Area  of  Jamaica,  4,207  square  miles;  Turks  and 
Caicot  Islands,  &c.,  224  square  miles.  Total,  4,481  square  miles.  Population 
(ceiuns,  1911)  :  Jamaica,  831,388  (males,  397,439  ;  females,  483,944) ;  white, 
15,005;  coloured,  163,201 ;  black,  630,181  ;  East  Indian  19,194  ;  Chinese, 
2,111 ;  not  stated,  2,905.  Estimated  population,  December  31, 1919,  893,580. 
Capital,  Kingston,  57,879  (census,  1911).  Other  towns  (census,  1911)— 
Spanish  Town,  7,119;  Port  Antonio,  7,074;  Montego  Bay,  6,616; 
Savanna-la-Mar,  3,400;  Port  Maria,  2,833;  St.  Ann's  Bay,  2,592; 
Falmouth,  2,2S8.  BiHhs  (1919),  29,917  (33*5  per  1,000) ;  deaths,  19,857 
(22'2per  1,000)  ;  marris^es,  3,805  (3*7  per  1,000).  Total  East  India  immi- 
grants on  March  31,  1918,  20,206,  of  whom  1,382  were  under  indentures. 

There  is  no  Established  Church.  The  churches  and  chapels  are  as  foU 
lows  (1918): — Church  of  England,  236  ;  Presbyterian,  80  ;  Roman  Catholic,  61  ; 
Weeleyan  Methodist,  138;  Baptist,  203;  Moravian,  30  ;  Christian  Church, 
25 ;  Congregational,  31 ;  National  Baptist  Convention  of  America,  30  ; 
(Inited  Methodist  Free  Church,  44 ;  Church  of  Scotland,  12  ;  Salvation 
Army,  25  ;  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  52  ;  Jewish,  8.  No  accurate  statistics 
of  members. 

In  1919-20  there  were  604  public  elementary  schools,  90,136  children 
enrolled,  average  attendance  60,001.  Government  grants,  74,865Z.  Three 
training  colleges  for  women  ;  one  for  men.  Two  secondary  schools  largely 
supported  by  Government.  There  are  endowed  secondary  and  high  schools 
in  receipt  of  grants-in-aid  from  the  Government,  and  industrial  schools. 

There  is  a  high  court  of  justice,  circuit  courts,  and  a  resident  magistrate 
in  each  parish.  Total  summary  convictions  (1919-20),  16,918;  before 
superior  courts,  9,704.  Prisoners  in  gaol,  March  31,  1920,  2,991.  In 
1919-20  there  were  918  police  officers  and  1,049  district  constables,  actual 
strength. 

Financial  and  commercial  statistics  for  6  years : — 


— 

1918-14 
(Fre-wiir) 

1915>1« 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

£ 

1910-20 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

R«Tnrae  i    . 

1,048,689 

1,132,049 

1,154,849 

1,062,485 

1,157,804 

1,802,778 

Customs 

4M,68T 

416,790 

449,871 

896.602 

891,913 

691,024 

Expenditure 

1.065,485 

1,105,942 

1,076,287 

1,098,409 

1,228,608 

1,444,818 

Public  Debt 

3,810,447 

8,788,941 

8,811,346 

8,797,278 

3,772,257 

8,912,674 

Imports  «    . 

2,837,446 

2,327,468 

8,107,004 

3,828,942 

8,876,798 

6,085,615 

ISxportsS    . 

«,480,a07 

3,228,664 

2,821,234 

2.479,107 

3,684,897 

5,027,328 

1  Includes  Castoms"Revenue. 

2  Calendar  jesrs  1914  to  1919. 
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Principal  imports  in  1919 :— Flour,  618,7607. ;  cotton  goods,  920,6677. ; 
fish,  396,5677.  Principal  exports: — Bananas,  1,141,4797.;  coconuts,  285,3247.; 
logwood,  103,3227.  ;  logwood  extract,  358,4857.  ;  sugar,  1,317,5477.  ;  coffee, 
356,1907.  ;  mm,  924,1707.  ;  cocao,  286,7847. 

In  1919  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  1,012,5767. ; 
and  from  United  States,  3,365,2757.;  and  the  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  3,567,103/.  ;  and  to  the  United  States,  1,842,7767. 

Registered  shipping  of  Kingston  1919,  86  sailing  vessels  of  1,563  tons, 
and  steam  7,  of  6,293  tons  ;  Montego  Bay,  36  sailing  vessels  of  1,906  tons, 
and  1  steam  of  160  tons  ;  Falmouth,  4  sailing  vessels  of  174  tons  ;  total,  84 
vessels  of  4,432  tons.  Total  tonnage  of  shipping,  entered  and  cleared,  1919, 
2,084,942  tons,  excluding  Admiralty  shipping. 

Acres  under  cultivation  and  care  in  1919-20,  1,099,345,  of  which  306,690 
were  under  tillage,  and  792,665  under  pasture.  Under  sugar-cane,  47,668 
acres;  coflee,  22,894;  bananas,  63,168;  coconuts,  37,260;  cocoa,  17,662; 
ground  provisions,  75,346;  mixed  cultivation,  39,963;  Guinea  grass, 
154,922;  commons,  637,733.  Livestock,  1918;  Cattle,  166,539;  sheep, 
11,900  ;  goat^,  22,000  ;  pigs,  31,966. 

On  December  31,  1919,  there  were  48,694  depositors  in  the  Government 
Sa\  ings  Bank,  the  balance  at  credit  amounting  to  416,3597.  The  legal  coinage 
is  that  of  Great  Britain ;  but  various  American  coins  are  also  current.  Notes 
of  the  Colonial  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  are  current ;  their  average  total  circulation  in  1918-19  was  74,6187., 
115,3187.,  and  35,0327.  respectively.  British  and  local  currency  notes  are 
also  current  in  this  island.  The  total  circulation  of  the  latter  on  March 
31,  1920,  was  17,5007. 

Jamaica  has  197i  miles  of  railway  open  of  4ft.  S^in.  gauge  (receipts, 
in  year  ended  March  31,  1920,  308,2447.  ;  expenses  (excluding  debt 
charges),  302,9597.);  2,226  miles  of  main  roads  ;  1,112^  miles  ol  tele- 
graph, including  railway  telegraph  lines  ;  1,004  miles  ol  telephone  line 
(military  lines  not  included)  ;  18}  miles  of  electric  and  71  of  steam 
tramways  ;  25  miles  mule  tramways  ;  19.388  feet  rope-ways;  telegraph  mes- 
sages (1919-20),  299,879 ;  receipts,  15,0347.  Letters  and  post-cards  in 
1918-19,  at  general  post  office,  10,419,769;  at  district  offices,  1,465,479. 
Total  receipts,  1919-20,  94,5877.;  expenditure,  65,6117.,  including  telegraph 
expenditure.      There  are  203  post  offices. 

There  is  a  garrison  of  Regular  Troops  and  a  local  artillery  militia  and 
rifle  corps.     Port  Royal  is  strongly  fortified. 

Gatmam  Islands,  attached  to  Jamaica,  consist  of  Grand  Cayman,  Little  Cayman,  aii<| 
Cayman  Brae.  Grand  Cayman,  17  miles  long,  4  to  7  broad ;  capital :  Georgetown, 
popQiation  (1911),  1,446.  Total  population  of  island  (1911),  4,128.  Little  Cayman,  9 
miles  long,  1^  miles  broad  ;  principal  industry  coconut  planting.  Population  (191 1>, 
136.  Cayman  Brae,  10  miles  long  and  1^  miles  wide  ;  principal  indnstries,  coconut 
planting  and  turtle  fishing;  population  (1911),  1,300.  The  cultivation  of  sisal  has  been 
commenced.  Education  in  the  islands  is  backward.  Revenue,  1917-18  (September  year) 
4,4231.  ;  expenditure,  5,1 62{.  ;  assets,  80  September,  1918,  5,.<162I.  ;  liabilities,  2,249ll 
Exports— Grand  Cayman :  green  turtle,  thatch  rope,  hides,  turtle  shell,  cattle  and  ponies  ; 
Little  Cayman  and  Cayman  Brae :  coconuts,  about  2,000,000  per  annum,  and  tr-rtle  abell* 
Total  value  of  imports  (1917-18)  37,9492.  ;  exports,  5,2291  Shipping  registered  at  Georgel 
town,  47  vessels,  2,242  tons  (1917-18).  The  government  is  administered  by  a  CommiB^ 
sioner ;  Justices  of  the  Peace  (14)  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Jamaica. 

Commissioner:  H.  H.  Hutchings. 

The  MoitAT^T  Cath  and  Pbdbo  Cats  are  also  attached  to  Jamaica. 
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Tyu8  AKD  Caioob  IslandSi  a  Dependency  nnder  the  goTernment  of 
^unaica,  are  geographically  a  portion  of  the  Bahamas,  of  which  they  form  the 
two  south-eastern  groups.  The  goTemment  is  administered  by  a  Commis- 
sioner, assisted  by  a  Legislatiye  Board  of  five  members,  all  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  Governor  of  Jamaica  has  a  supervising  power 
"er  the  local  government.  There  are  upwards  of  thirty  small  cays  ;  area 
)65J  miles.  Only  eight  inhabited  ;  the  largest,  Grand  Caicos,  20  miles  long 
07  6  broad.  Seat  of  government  at  Grand  Turk,  7  miles  long  by  2  broad  ; 
»'»« 1,700  inhabitants.  Population  (1911  census),  5,615  (males,  2,505; 
emales,  3,110),  of  whom  286  were  white.  Estimated  population,  December 
^1. 1918,  5,616.     Births  (1919),  173  ;  deaths,  169;  marriages  (1919),  45. 

Edacation  free  in  the  Government  schools;  Government  grant,  700Z.  ; 
^  Goremment  elementary  schools ;  average  number  on  rolls  (including 
pnute  schools),  in  1919,  784  ;  and  average  attendance,  596.  There  is  at 
present  no  State  provision  for  secondary  education. 

Reyenue  in  1919,  11,164*.  of  which  8,525Z.,  was  from  custom??,  and 
VM  from  royalty  on  salt ;  expenditure,  9,263i.    There  is  no  public  debt. 

Total  imports  (1919),  38,343/. ;  total  exports,  33, 554Z.  Principal  imports : 
J'ow,  4,887i.  ;  meats,  4,1177.;  rice,  1,6087.  Principal  exports:  Salt, 
r/'118?. ;  sponges,  1,0157.  ;  sisal,  1,2947.  ;  conchs,  3,0057.  Imports  from 
i^Dited  Kingdom,  2,1417.  ;  exports  thereto,  5807. 

The  total  shipping  entered  and  cleared  in  1919  amounted  to  378,204  tons. 

The  most  important  industry  is  salt  raking.  About  1,177, 000  bushels  were 
j*kedin  1919,  and  exported  to  the  United  States,  (^anada,  and  West  Indian 
L*land8.  Yalue  of  salt  exported  1919,  24,5477.  Sponge  and  fibre  industries 
*«*lso  carried  on.  The  Cable  station  is  at  Grand  Turk.  The  Dependency  has 
'Jjested  surplus  balances  to  the  amount  of  8,4367.  Savings  bank  deposits 
^519),  5,3187.,  depositors,  749. 

The  corrent  coins  are  British  gold,  silver,  and  Dickel.  United  States 
^d  and  silyer  coins  are  accepted  at  IJ  per  cent,  discount  on  the  face 

^'"'vnienoner  and  Judge, — G.  Whitfield  Smith  ;  residence,  Grand  Turk. 
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■ooprise  Antigua  (with  Barbuda  and  Redonda),  St.  Kitts-Nevis  (with 
^^>g^),  Dominica,  Montserrat,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  lie  to  the 
^^rth  of  tie  Windward  group,  and  south-east  of  Porto  Rico. 

^OnvmoT  and  Commander-in-Chief. -^ir  E.  M.  Merewether,  K.C.M.G., 
J'^V.O.  (2,6007.,  and  2607.  travelling  allowance).  Colonial  Secretary. — 
'■  ^.Su  Johnston  (7507.  bv  507.  to  9007.). 

The  group  is  divided  into  5  Presidencies,  viz. ,  Antigua  (with  Barbuda  and 
fdonda);  St.  Kitts  (with  Nevis  and  Anguilla),  Dominica,  Montserrat,  and 
'^  Virgin  Islands  (with  Sombrero).  There  is  one  Federal  Executive  Council 
'<^nated  by  the  Crown,  and  one  Federal  Legislative  Council,  8  nominated 
Jd  8  elected  members.  Of  the  latter,  3  are  chosen  by  the  unofficial  members 
■the  Local  Legialative  Council  of  Antigua,  2  by  those  of  Dominica,  and  8 
J  we  non-official  members  of  the  Local  Legislative  Council  of  St.  Kitts- 
*  «vig.  ji^  Antigua  and  Dominica  the  representative  element  in  the  Legisla- 
^wts  luppreraed  in  1898.  The  Federal  Legislative  Council  meets,  as  a 
^«.  once  a  year,     Tha  duration  of  tha  Council  is  three  years. 
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The  following   table   shows    the  are*  *nd  population  of  the  Leeward 
Islands: — 


Area: 

Square  miles 

Popnlation 
1001 

Population  according  to 

Oensns  taken  on  tod  April, 

1911 

Antigua 

Barbuda  and  Redonda  . 

Virgin  Islands 

Dominica     . 

St.  Kitts 

Nevis 

AnguUla 

Montserrat  . 

t 

108) 

62) 

58 
305 

65 

50 

35 

32 

35,078 

4,908 
28,894 
29,782 
12.774 

8,890 
12,215 

Hales 
13,989 

2,618 
15,281 
10,969 
5,521 
1,562 
5,245 

Females 
18,280 

2,949 
18,682 
15,314 
7,424 
2,518 
6,951 

Total 
32,269 

5,562 
38,868 
26,283 
12,945 

4,075 
12,196 

Total . 

715 

127,536 

55,180 

72,068 

127,193 

The  principal  religious  bodies  are  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic,  Wesleyan, 
and  Moravian,  Education  is  denominational,  except  in  Dominica,  where, 
with  four  exceptions,  the  schools  are  under  Government  control,  and  in 
Antigua,  where  the  schools  were  placed  entirely  under  Government  control 
in  April  1914,  and  were  reduced  to  17  in  number  ;  the  schools  in  the 
Presidency  of  St.  Kitts-Nevis  were  also  placed  under  entire  Government 
control  in  April,  1915,  and  were  reduced  to  33.  In  1918-19,  98  schools 
with  average  attendance  of  11,228  ;  Government  grant  8,8542.;  8  secondary 
schools,  average  attendance  of  256  ;  Government  grant  1,7652.  ;  an  agri- 
cultural school,  and  an  industrial  school. 

In  1919  there  were  9,301  summary  convictions,  and  64  conviotions  at 
the  Circuit  Court. 

Sugar  and  molasses  are  the  staple  products  in  most  of  the  islands. 
The  production  of  lime-juice  and  the  manufacture  of  citrate  of  lime  is  carried 
on  in  Dominica  and  Montserrat.  The  cultivation  of  cocoa  and  of  onions 
is  successful,  and  tobacco  and  cotton,  except  in  Dominica,  are  being  suc- 
cessfully grown. 

Financial  and  commercial  statistics  for  six  years : — 


— 

1913-14 
(pre-war) 

1915-16 

iwe*i7 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Reyenna 

174,381 

162.289 

190,060 

192,047 

198.019 

240,476 

Customs 

99,425 

94,626 

110,866 

112,861 

114,424 

141,421 

Expenditure 

171,128 

187,515 

185,094 

198,157 

202,054 

220,578 

Pablie  debt 

244.689 

261,250 

259^850 

259,850 

259,450 

251,250 

Imports 

588,362 

584,518 

642,249 

901,779 

908,401 

— 

Bxports 

568,968 

670,101 

1,121,563 

1,094,681 

912,877 

*•• 

Total  shipping  (1917),  2,185,489  tons. 

Antiotta,  area  of  108  square  miles ;  Islands  of  Barbuda  (62  square  miles  ) 
and  Redonda  are  dependencies.  Antigua  is  the  seat  of  government  of  tlic 
Colony.  There  is  an  Executive  Council,  nominated,  and  a  Legislative 
Counol  consisting  of  eight  official  and  eight  unofficial  members.  The 
Governor  presides  at  boui  Councils.  Chief  town,  St.  John,  9,262.  x^ 
Antigua  in  1919  the  birth- rate  per  1,000  was  84 '12  ;  the  death-rate,  20-88  • 
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of  the  births  75*33  per  cent,  were  illegitimate  ;  there  were  100  marriages. 
There  were  17  elementary  schools  in  1917-18.  Revenue  (1019-20),  70,158Z.  ; 
expenditure  (1919-20),  70,8292.  Imports  (1918-19),  307,9542.  ;  exports, 
262,880/.  Chief  products  sugar,  cotton  and  pineapples.  In  GoTemment 
sayings  banks  1,276  depositors,  on  Marrh  31,  1919,  32,250Z.  deposits. 
There  is  steam  oommumcation  direct  with  the  United  Kingdom,  New  York, 
and  Canada,  and  the  island  is  connected  with  the  West  India  and  Panama 
Telegraph  Company's  cable.     Telephone  line,  800  miles. 

Island  Secretary. — ^T.  R.  St.  Johnston.  Colonial  Secretary  of  the 
Leeward  Islands. 

HoirrsEBKAT.  Nominated  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils.  Chief 
town,  Plymouth,  1,534(1911).  Revenue  (1919-20),  19,3362.;  expenditure, 
16,0142.  Import8(1919),  59,1452.;  exports,  102,0572.  Chief  products  cotton, 
mgar,  lime-juice,  cotton  seed,  cattle  and  papain  ;  1,000  acres  under  lime 
trees,  and  2,700  acres  under  cotton. 

Commissioner. — C.  F.  Condell. 

St.  Christophsr  (St.  Kitts)  ahd  Nevis  (with  ANoriLLA)  have  one 
Executive  Council,  nominated,  and  a  Legislative  Council  of  6  official  and 
6  nominated  unofficial  members.  Chief  town  of  St.  Kitts,  Basseterre :  popu- 
lation, 8,159  ;  of  Nevis,  Charlestown,  912.  Revenue  (1919-20),  80,0072.:  ex- 
penditure,  73,6012.  Imports,  1919,  364,0902.;  exports,  425,4502.  Chief 
produce  :  sugar,  syrup,  cotton,  and  coconuts.  Anguilla  produces  cotton  and 
alt.  Savings  Bank  (1919)  391  depositors,  15,1182.  deposits.  Administrator. — 
Major  J.  A.  Burdon,  C.M.G. 

Thb  British  Yiroin  Isglands  consist  of  all  the  group  not  occupied  by 
the  U.S.  America.  The  total  area,  including  about  32  islands,  is  58  square 
miles.  The  population  at  the  census  of  1911  was  5,562,  and  at  the  end  of 
1915  it  was  estimated  at  6,112.  There  is  a  Nominated  Executive  Council. 
The  chief  islands  of  the  group  are  Tortola,  Virgin  Gorda,  Anegada  and  Jost* 
Van-Dykes.  Road  Town,  the  port  of  entry,  is  situated  in  Tortola,  and  at 
the  census  of  1911  had  a  population  of  410.  Cotton  is  the  chief  industry, 
^hile  limes,  sugar,  coconuts  and  provision  crops  are  also  grown.  Revenue 
(1919-20),  14,8802.  ;  expenditure,  8,1492.  ;  imports  (1919),  19,7092.  ;  exports, 
13,3622.      Savings  bank  (1919-20),  119  depositors  ;  deposits,  1,3762. 

SoxBBBRO  is  a  small  island  in  the  Leeward  Islands  group,  attached 
^<isunistntiyely  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Phosphate  of  lime 
^^  to  be  quarried,  and  there  is  a  Board  of  Trade  lighthouse. 

DoxiKiCA.  Nominated  Executive  Council,  and  Legislative  Council  of  12 
nominated  members.  Chief  town,  Roseau  (population,  7,000)  ;  population 
of  island  1919,  40,315.  Revenue  (1919-20),  56,0972.  ;  expenditure,  52,0952. 
public  debt,  82,8722.  Imports,  1919,  203,3602.  (from  U.K.,  39,8772.;  Canada, 
45,9022.;  U.S.A.,  73,4732.) ;  exports,  256,7892.  (toU.K,  95,7902.)  Chief 
products,  limes,  lime  juice,  citrate  of  lime,  bay  oil,  lime  oil,  orange  oil,  cocoa, 
coconuts,  fine  molasses  and  fruit.  Exports  of  coconuts  1919,  492,426. 
SaTings  bank  (1919-20),  606  depositors,  with  8,5822.  deposits.  Telephone 
line  490  miles.  Dominica  contains  a  Carib  settlement  with  it  population 
of  about  400,  the  majority  being  of  mixed  Negro  blood,  but  about  100 
api*arently  pure  Caribs. 

-iiimiiiirtrator.— Robert  Walter,  C.M.G. 
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TBIHIDAD 

Immedifttely  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  includes  Tobago  adminis* 
tratively. 

Governor. — Lieut. -Col.  Sir  J.  R.  Chancellor,  K.C.M.6.,  D.S.O.,  R.E. 
(5,000/.),  with  Executive  Council  of  5  official  members    and  1    unofficial 
member,     and    a   Legislative    Council    of    10    official    and   11    unofficial 
members,  all  nominated. 

Colonial  Secretary.— T,  A.  V.  Best,  C.M.G.,  C.B.E. 

Area  :  Trinidad,  1,860  square  miles;  Tobago  114.  Population  :  census 
1911,  333,552  (174,349  males  and  159,203  females):  estimated  Dec.  31, 
1919,  386,907.  Capital,  Trinidad,  Port  of  Spain,  69,796.  The  white  popu- 
lation is  chiefly  composed  of  English,  French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  The 
large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  of  African 
descent,  the  balance  being  made  up  of  East  Indians,  estimated  at  129,300, 
and  a  small  number  of  Chinese.  English  is  spoken  generally  throughout  the 
Colony.  Births,  1919,  11,567  ;  deaths,  9,398  ;  marriages,  1,276.  Education 
(1919),  293  elementary  (52  Government)  schools,  48,481  pupils,  average 
daily  attendance,  26,985  ;  total  expenditure,  public  funds  and  private  con- 
tributions, on  elementary  education,  67,7592.,  and  on  all  education,  74,260Z. 
Secondary  education  is  provided  for  boys  by  the  Queen's  Royal  College 
(174  students  on  December  31,  1919) :  St.  Mary's  College  (369  students)  ; 
Naparima  College  (95  students) ;  and  for  girls  by  St.  Joseph  Convent 
School  (258  students).  Police  force,  742  all  ranks  (December  31,  1919).  In 
1919  the  number  of  summary  convictions  was  21,990. 

Financial  and  commercial  statistics  for  6  years  (in  1915  the  financial  year 
was  altered  from  the  March  year  to  the  calendar  year) : — 


1913-14 
(pre-war) 


1915 
(April  to 
December) 


1916 


Revenue 
Cnstoms 
Expenditure 
Public  debt 
Imports  I.     . 
Exports!.     . 


£ 

970,789 

483,276 

951,982 

1,476,615 

5,019,728 

5,205,673 


£ 

782,437 

303,670 

748,590 

2,118,853 

4,429,8131 

5,378,5731 


1,064,596 
418,785 
1,018,136 
1,654,853 
4,470,728 
5,057,174 


1917 


£ 

1,098,183 
407,606 
1,097,696 
1,651,853 
4,789,719 
5,308,996 


1918 


£ 

1,172,700 
367,740 
1,124,258 
2,209,758 
5,108.960 
5,149,179 


1919 


£ 
1,342,884 
416,872 
1,809,407 
2,208,598 
6.217,234 
7,256,594 


1  Calendar  years  1913,  Ac. ;  including  bullion,  specie,  and  goods  transhipped. 

Besides  Customs,  the  principal  items  of  revenue  during  1919  were  licences, 
excise,  &c.,  404, 738^;  Government  railway,  216,4632.;  Court  and  office  fees, 
91,030/. ;  land  sales,  royalties,  &c.,  47,957/.  ;  produce  tax,  64,364/.  ;  War 
Tax  on  incomes,  64,692/. 


Principal  exports,  1919                             Quantity 

1 

Value  £ 

Cocoa 1          60,743,285  lbs. 

2,592,636 

Sugar         .... 

84,684,745    „ 

975,704 

Rum  .... 

162,830  galls. 

34,744 

Molasses 

363,089      „ 

80,907 

Petroleum,  refined     . 

2,109,874      „ 

146,564 

„           ftiel 

30,335,966      ,, 

309,311 

„           crude 

14,325,121       „ 

240,218 

„           spirit 

2,419,744       „ 

147,291 

Asphalt  or  pitch 

66,574  tons 

134,798 

Coconuts    . 

30,000,424  nuts 

322,428 

Copra         .... 

-D!4.i. 

1,795,083  lbs. 

84,875 
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Valae  of  imports  from  United  Kingdom  (1919),  945,7382.;  United  States 

2,213,879/.;  Canada,  1,065,6062.;  Venezuela,  1,385,8612.    Exports  to  United 

kingdom,  2,«/6,867/.;    United    States,    2,116,1942.  ;  France,    1,017,6482.; 

laada,  171»4622. ;  other  British  poasessions,  413,7872.;  Venezuela,  413,1442.  ; 

niier  countries,  448,5922. 

Total  shipping,  entered  and  cleared  (1919),  4,216  vessels,  2,255,798 
tons,  of  which  1,522,728  tons  were  British,  and  733,070  tons  foreign. 

Of  the  total  area  1,264,891  acres  (Trinidad,  1,191,678  acres,  and  Tohago, 
r3,zl3  acres),  aboat  642,266  acres  have  been  alienated.  About  377,400  acres 
vere  under  cultivation  (1919).  There  is  a  large  asphalt  lake  in  the  island. 
Tbe  Colony  derived  a  revenue  from  asphalt  during  1919  of  29,7912.  The 
ierelopment  of  the  oilfields  continues  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  number 
<f  companies  operating  at  the  close  of  1919  was  13.  During  1919, 
04,436,632  imx>erial  gallons  of  crude'oil  were  extracted.  Two  large  refineries 
ire  engaged  in  the  maniifacturc  of  oil  fuel,  petrol,  and  kerosene,  while  two 
>:  three  small  tapping  plants  produce  petrol,  distillate  and  residual  oils. 

Railway  124  miles  of  4  it.  84  in.  gauge  ;  167  miles  of  telegraph  and  3,500 
:^iles  (wire)  telephone  (1915).  A  wireless  telegraph  system  was  established 
'Q  1906,  to  bring  Tobago  into  telegraphic  communication  with  Trinidad, 
rhich  gives  very  satisfactory  results,  and  wireless  communication  with 
i^ips  has  been  considerably  extended,  as  also  with  Cura9ao,  British  Guiana, 
it.  Number  of  post  offices,  99;  of  telegraph  offices,  33.  There  are  three 
ranches  of  the  Colonial  Bank,  paid-up  capital  900,0002.,  with  note  circu- 
aiion  of  about  312,5002.,  and  also  thiee  branches  of  the  Royal  Bank  of 
*.ioada,  paid-up  capital,  3,541,6602.,  and  an  authorised  note  circulation  in 
'i^e  Colony  of  312,5002.  There  is  no  Colonial  coinage,  but  an  ordinance 
(So.  16 — 1903)  for  the  issue  of  Government  1  and  2  dollar  notes  {is.  2d, 
uid  Ss.  4d,)  was  passed  on  December  23,  1903,  and  on  June  12,  1914,  the 
ir.t  issue  of  1,000  dollar  notes  (2082.  6«.  8(2; )  was  made.  The  total 
^oe  of  such  notes  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  1919  was  208,3422.,  ot 
vhich  31,4582.  consisted  of  .1,000-dollar  notes.  Government  savings-banks 
ire  established  throughout  the  Colony,  the  amoimt  of  deposits  at  the  end 
f  1919  being    420,2842.,   and   the  total  number  of  depositors,  28,154. 

In  ToBAQO  the  culture  of  rubber,  cotton  and  tobacco  has  been  intro- 
i'iced.  The  cacao  industry  is  receiving  increasing  attention,  and  very  con- 
siderable areas  are  being  planted  in  coconuts.  The  island  is  much  frequented 
'J  risitorsi  from  England  and  the  United  States. 

Tir^iB  Islands.    See  Leeward  Islands. 

WIHDWABD  ISLANDS 

Consist  of  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  the  Grenadines  (half  under  St.  Vincent, 
^.ilf  under  Grenada),  and  St.  Lucia,  and  form  the  eastern  barrier  to  the 
'Uibbean  Sea  between  Martinique  and  Trinidad. 

Gcvemor  A  Cominafuier'ifi-Ckief.^SiT  6.  B.  Haddon-Smith,  K.C.M.G., 
3,0002. — ^resident  at  St.  George's,  Grenada). 

Each  island  has  its  owu  institutions  ;  there  is  no  common  legislature, 
1W8,  revenue,  or  tariff  ;  but  there  is  a  Common  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the 
jlonies  unite  for  certain  other  common  purposes.  The  legal  currency  is 
British  gterling  and  United  States  gold  coins.  The  Colonial  Bank  and  the 
^?al  Rank  of  Canada  issue  5-dollar  notes.  Government  currency  notes  of 
^  6<2.,  59. ,  and  10«.,  are  issued  in  Grenada. 

GucKADA. — Colonial  Secretary.— H.  Ferguson.  There  is  a  Legislative 
Couicil  connating  of  the  Governor,  with  6  other  official  and  7  unofficial 
Btmbcrs  nominated  by  the    Crown.      Each  district  has  a  semi-elective 
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Board  for  local  affairs.  Area  133  square  miles ;  population,  census  1911, 
66,760.  Births,  1919,  2,471  ;  deaths,  1,882.  Estimated  population, 
December  31,  1919,  74,490.  There  were  (1919)  11  OoYernment  and 
43  Government-aided  elementary  schools,  with  9,689  pupils  and  average 
attendance  5,669  ;  Government  grant  (1919)  8,175Z.  ;  and  1  secondary  school 
for  boys ;  and  grants  of  150Z.  per  year  are  made  for  secondary  education 
to  each  of  two  girls'  schools.    In  1919  there  were  1,944  summary  convictions. 

In  the  x>eriod  April  1  to  December  31,  1919,  the  revenue  was  87,295Z. ;  the 
expenditure,  107,011Z.  (year  1918--19,  reveiiUe,  110,1162.;  expenditure, 
107,981Z.).  Public  debt,  1919,  206,070^.  Total  value  of  imports,  1919, 
438,1102.;  of  exports,  637,249/.  Chief  exports  :  cocoa,  639,7402.  (99,368 
cwt.),  nutmegs,  54,2812.,  mace,  14,2182.,  lime  juice,  3,1652.  Value  of  imports 
from  United  Kingdom,  94,2372.;  United  States  of  America,  202,4652.;  of 
exports  to  United  Kingdom,  328,5222.;  to  United  States  of  America, 
107,8672.     Total  shipping  entered,  1919,  737,660  tons,  nearly  all  British. 

There  were  (1916)  about  30,200  acres  under  cultivation.  Sugar  manu- 
facture is  increasing ;  rum  is  produced  locally,  63,895  proof  gallons  in  1919. 
Important  products  exported  are  cocoa,  99,368  cwt.  in  1919  ;  nutmegs  , 
15,354  owt.;  mace,  2,198  cwt.;  raw  cotton,  2,748  cwt.  ;  cotton  seed,  7,067 
cwt.  In  1919,  1,564  depositors  in  savings  banks ;  balance  (Dec.  31)  19,8822. 
There  are  959  miles  of  telephone  line  including  trunk  line  and  connexions. 

The  largest  of  the  Grenctdineg  attached  to  Grenada  is  Carriacou ;  area, 
6,913  acres ;«. population,  census  1911,  6,886.  Under  a  land  settlement 
scheme,  begun  by  the  Government  in  1903,  operations  up  to  March  31, 
1B17,  comprised  the  purchase  of  estates  costing  (directly  and  indirectly), 
12,7762.,  and  the  disposal  of  allotments  for  which  11,1152.  had  been  received. 

St.  VmcENT.  Administrator  and  Colonial  Secretary. — R.  Popham 
Lobb,  C.M.G  The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  the  Administrator,  3 
official  and  4  nominated  unotBcial  members.  Area,  150*3  square  miles  ; 
population,  census  1911,  41,877;  estimated  on  December  31,  1919,  63,210, 
Capital,  Kingstown,  population,  4,300  (1911  census).  Births,  April  to 
December,  1919,  1,320;  deaths,  706;  marriages,  99.  For  the  year  April 
1918- April,  1919,  births,  1,795  ;  deaths,  1,113  ;  marriages,  134.  Education 
April  to  December,  1919  :  27  primary  schools  ;  3,581  pupils  on  rolls  ;  1,859 
average  attendance;  Government  grant,  1,4812.  There  is  also  a  secondary 
school  for  boys  (40  pupils),  and  one  for  girls  (20  pupils).  Ten  convictions 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  710  in  the  Inferior  Court  during  the  period 
April  to  December,  1919. 

Revenue,  April  to  December,  1919,  34,1112.,  of  which  14,5962.  was  from 
customs  (year  1918-19,  41,5032.  and  20,1412.  respectively) ;  expenditure, 
35,8612.  (1918-19,  36,3662.)  Public  debt  on  December  31,  1919,  10,2002. 
Imports,  1919,  186,1282.  ;  exports,  153,8922.  Value  of  imports  from  United 
Kingdom,  58, 1 2 1 2.  ;  of  exports  to  United  Kingdom,  87, 5232.  Total  shipping, 
313,699  tons. 

Arrowroot,  cotton,  sugar,  rum,  cocoa,  and  spices  are  produced.  The  Sea 
Island  cotton  grown  is  the  best  in  the  British  Empire,  if  not  the  world.  St. 
Vincent  in  addition  is  famed  for  the  excellence  of  its  arrowroot.  Much 
of  the  cultivated  land  is  in  a  few  hands,  but  a  large  peasant  pro* 
prietary  is  being  established  under  Government  auspices,  and  many 
small  holdings  in  the  high  mountain  lands  have  been  sold  by  th«  Orowu. 
About  20,000  acres  (one-fourth  of  area)  under  cultivation.  Besides  the  postal 
service,  tlxere  is  a  telephone  system  with  about  1 63  miles  of  line. 

St.  Lijcia.  Ad^ninistrcUor  and  Colonial  Secretary,  Lieut. 'Col.  W.  B. 
Davidson- Houston,  C.M.G.,  with  a  nominated  Exeoutiva  and  Lfgialativ« 
^Quncil.    Area,  233  square  miles  ;  population  (Census  1911),  48,637  (22,336 
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males  Bsd  26,301  females).  Estiinated  popnlatioii,  Dec.  31,  1919,  64,989 
(25,803  nuOffi  aad28,lS6ieiiuJe8).  Chiirf  town,  Outiiea.  Biitiis  April  to 
Dec,  1919,  1,433 ;  deatlia,  934  ;  marriages,  246.  Edacatioii  (Dec.  81,  1919) : 
52  schools  (7  ProtastajLt,  45  Boman  Catholic),  with  6,390  pnpils  on  roll ; 
Goveaimeat  goat,  April-Dec.,  1919,  S,160Z.  Secondary  education  is  earned 
on  in  2  oilier  odioola  idiich  an  in  receipt  of  a  Qoyemment  Qtant  of, 
together,  5502.  per  aamini. 

fievcautt  in  1919  (Apdl-Dec),  72,242^.,  of  which  27,137^.  was  &om 
customs;  ezpenditore,  63,1 7SZ:  (BeTenae  1918-19,  73,2842.,  expenditore, 
77,91«;.).  Pnhlie  debt,  155,460/.  Yalne  of  imports  (1919),  322,7692. 
(coal,  89,9672.);  of  exports,  431,259^.,  including  199,525/.  for  bunker  coaL 
Value  of  iin}K>rtB  from  United  Kingdom,  55,8172.;  United  StateS)  172,7172.  ; 
Canada,  57,0082  ;  of  exports  to  United  Kingdom,  161,1142.  ToUl  ship- 
ping, 1,219,397  tons  of  which  875,645  tons  were  British. 

Sugar,  cocoa.  Erne  juice,  m<dasses  and  syrup,  lime  oQ,  bay  oil,  honey, 
liides,  logirood,  fuel,  and  rum  are  the  chief  products.  Sayings  banks 
(end  of  1919),  1,353  dex>ositors,  20,6892.  deposits.  Letters  and  post-cards 
despatched  (April -Dec,  1919),  66,502  ;  parcels,  427.  There  are  238  miles 
of  telephone  line. 

Currency :  British  and  American  gold,  British  silrer  and  copper  coins, 
md  notes  of  the  Colonial  Bank. 

Port  Castries  is  an  important  coaling  station  and  a  naral  base. 
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AUSTRALASIA  AND  OCEANIA. 


The  British  Territories  in  Australasia  comprise  tlie  self-governing 
States  and  Territories  which  now  form  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  ; 
the  Australian  Dependencies  of  Papua  and  Norfolk  Island,  the  self-governing 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand  and  adjacent  islands,  and  the  Grown  Colony  of 
Fi^ji.  The  British  possessions  in  Oceania  include  the  Solomon  and  Tonga 
Islands,  and  many  other  groups  of  islands  and  islets  scattered  over  the  Pacific. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OE  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  consisting  of  the  six  colonies  (now 
denominated  Original  States)  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland, 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  was  proclaimed  at 
Sydney  January  1,  1901.  After  five  of  these  colonies  had,  by  legislative 
enactments,  approved  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  electors,  declared  their  desire 
for  a  Federal  Union,  the  British  Parliament,  on  July  9,  1900,  passed  the  Act 
to  constitute  the  Commonwealth.  This  Act  provided  for  the  inclusion  of 
Western  Australia  in  the  Federation  if  that  colony  so  desired,  and  in  the 
following  month  the  colonial  legislation  necessary  for  this  end  was  passed. 

On  January  1,  1911,  the  Northern  Territory  was  transf<rred  by  South 
Australia  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  on  the  same  date  a  portion  of  New 
South  Wales,  consisting  of  912  square  miles,  was  vested  in  the  Common- 
wealth, for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  Federal  Territory  containing  the  seat 
of  the  Commonwealth  Government.  In  1917  this  area  was  increased  to  940 
square  miles. 

Legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Federal  Parliaraentj  consisting  ol  the 
King,  represented  by  a  Governor-General,  a  Senate,  and  a  House  of  He- 
presentatives.  The  Senate  consists  of  Senators  (six  for  each  of  the 
Original  States  voting  as  one  electorate)  chosen  for  six  years.  In  general, 
the  Senate  will  be  renewed  to  the  extent  of  one-half  every  three  years,  but 
in  case  of  prolonged  disagreement  with  the  House  of  Representatives,  it 
may  be  dissolved,  and  an  entirely  new  Senate  elected.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives consists,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  of  twice  as  many  members  as  there 
are  Senators,  the  numbers  chosen  in  the  several  States  being  in  proportion  to 
the  respective  numbers  of  their  people  as  shown  by  the  latest  statistics  of 
the  Commonwealth,  but  not  less  than  five  for  any  original  State.  As  a 
result  of  the  Census  enumeration  of  1911,  New  South  Wales  has  27  members, 
Victoria  21,  Queensland  10,  South  Australia  7,  Western  Australia  5, 
and  Tasmania  5.  Every  House  of  Represantatives  continues  for  three  years 
from  the  date  of  its  first  meeting,  unless  sooner  dissolved.  Electoral  quali- 
fications for  both  Chambers  of  the  first  Federal  Parliament  were  those  for 
the  more  numerous  House  of  the  Parliament  of  the  State  in  which  the 
elector  w&is  competent  to  vote.  Every  Senator  or  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  must  be  a  natural-born  subject  of  the  King,  or  have  been 
for  five  years  a  naturalised  subject  under  a  law  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of 
a  State  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  or  she  must  be  of  full  age,  and  must  possess 
electoral  qualilication.  Since  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth 
was  instituted,  an  Electoral  Act  has  unified  the  franchise  for  both  Chambers, 
on  the  basis  of  universal  adult  (male  and  female)  suffrage. 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  Federal  Parliament  are  extensive,  embracing 
commerce,  shipping,  &c.  ;  finance ;  defence ;  postal,  telegraph,  and  like 
services ;  census  and   statistics  ;  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  industrial 
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disputes  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  any  one  State.  Authority  is  given 
foT  the  Commonwealth  to  assume  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  railways,  light- 
houses, &c. ;  marriage  and  divorce  :  emigration  and  immigration  ;  currency 
and  banking  ;  weights  and  measures.  The  several  State  Parliaments  retain 
legislative  authority  in  all  matters  which  are  not  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Parliament,  which  is  thus  a  government  of  limited  and  enumerated  powers, 
the  several  State  Parliaments  retaining  the  residuary  power  of  government 
over  their  respective  territories.  With  respect  to  money  bills,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  special  powers,  and  provision  is  made  for  cases  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  Houses. 

The  Executive  power,  vested  in  the  King,  is  exercised  by  the  Govemor- 
Generaly  wiio  is  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  of  responsible  Ministers 
of  State.  These  Ministers  are,  or  must  become  within  three  months, 
members  of  the  Federal  Parliament ;  they  are  paid  salaries  not  exceeding,  in 
all,  15,3002.  a  year.  The  Executive  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
constituted  as  follows ; — 

Governor-General. — Lord  Furder  of  Lepe^  P.C.,  G.C.M.G.,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  its  Dependencies  (salary, 
£10,000). 

Prime  Minister  and   Attorney- General. — Right  Hon.    W.    M.  Eiighes, 

Minister  for  the  Navy. — Hon.  William  Henry  Laird  Smith. 

Trea8urer,-''B,i,  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Cook  P.C,  G.C.M.G. 

Minister  of  Defence, — Hon.  George  Foster  Pearee. 

Minister  for  RqiaAricUion, — Hon.  Edward  Davis  MUlen, 

Public  Works  and  Railways. — Hon.  Littleton  Ernest  Groo^n. 

ffome  and  Territories. — Hon.  Alexander  Puynton,  O.B.E. 

Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs. — Hon.  Walter  Massy  Greene, 

Postmaster-General. — Hon.  George  Henry  Wise. 

Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council. — Hon.  Edward  John  Russell. 

Assistant  Minister  for  Defence. — Hon.   Sir  Granville  de   Laune  Ryrie 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  V.D. 

Assistant  Treasurer. — Hon.  Arthur  Stanislaus  Rodgcrs. 


High  Commissioner  for  Commonwealth  in  London. — The  Right  Hon. 
kiiArevf  Fisher^  P.C.  (appointed  October  26,  1915),  Australia  House,  Strand. 

Commissioner  for  ConOmonwealth  in  America. — Mark  Sheldon^  61,  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  a  Federal  Judicature,  for  an  inter-State 
Commission  on  Trade  and  Commerce,  for  the  transfer  of  State  officials.  State 
property,  and  State  debts  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  for  alteration  of  the 
Constitution.  A  High  Court  (consisting  of  7  judges)  has  been  established, 
with  original  as  well  as  appellate  jurisdiction.  The  Interstate  Commission 
has  also  been  constituted.  The  selection  of  the  Yass- Canberra  site  for  the 
Federal  Capital  was  voted  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
and  in  1910,  the  Commonwealth  acquired  from  the  State  of  New  South 
Wales  an  area  of  approximately  912  square  miles.  An  area  of  28  square 
miles  at  Jervis  Bay  was  also  acquired  for  purposes  of  a  Naval  College,  and 
the  right  to  construct  a  railway  from  the  Capital  thereto.  At  present  the 
Federal  Government  has  its  seat  at  Melbourne. 
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Area  and  Population. 


Area. 

Population.  1 

states 
and 

Census— April  8, 1911. 

fistimated 

Territories. 

Per 

Dec.  31, 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

100  sq. 
miles. 

1919 

8q.  Miles. 

Hev  South  Wales . 

309,432 

857,698 

789,086 

1,646,734 

582 

2,002,681 

Victoria .... 

87,884 

655,591 

659,960 

1,316,551 

1,497 

1,495,938 

C  laeensland    . 
South  Australia 

670,500 

329,506 

276,307 

605,813 

90 

725,220 

380,070 

207,858 

201,200 

408,558 

108 

468,194 

West  Australia 

976,920 

161,565 

120,549 

282,114 

29 

381,660 

Tasioania 

26,216 

97,591 

93,620 

191,211 

729 

216,761 

Northern  Territory 

528,620 

2,734 

576 

3,310 

0.6 

4,706 

Federal  Territory  . 

940 

992 

722 

1,714 

190 

1,919 

Commonwealth      . 

2,974,581 

2,313,035 

2,141,970 

4,455,0{»6 

150 

5,247,019 

1  Excluding  aborigines.     These  are  estimated  to  number  from  75,000  to  100,000. 

The  number  of  occupied  dwellings  in  the  Commonwealth  in  1911,  accord- 
iDg  to  a  return  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  statistician,  was  924,259.  The 
figures  for  the  various  States  are  as  follows  :  New  South  Wales,  330)976  ; 
Victoria,  272,683;  Queensland,  125,836;  South  Australia,  84,179;  Western 
Australia,  68,870;  Tasmania,  40,025;  Northern  Territory,  1,248;  Federal 
Capital  Territory,  442.  Of  these  houses  499,653  were  built  of  wood,  285,460 
of  brick,  75,565  of  stone,  and  38,797  of  iron.  No  less  than  49,375  buildings 
are  described  as  being  built  of  hessian  or  canyas,  and  3,372  were  of  bark. 

The  Northern  Territory,  with  an  area  of  523,620  square  miles,  wa«  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  South  Australia  from  1863  to  1910.  On  the  1st  Janiiary, 
1911,  it  was  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth  (see  Northern  Territory). 

In  1905  the  administration  of  Papua  was  transferred  to  the  dommon- 
wealth  {see  Papual. 

Marriages,  births,  and  deaths  in  1919  : — 


States  and  Territories 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Surplus  of 
Births 

States- 

New  South  Wales 

15,809 

48,532 

26,814 

22,188 

Victoria 

11,706 

31, 6W 

19,870 

12,249 

Queensland    .... 

5,429 

18,699 

8,856 

9,843 

South  Australia     . 

8,855 

11,060 

6,475 

6,585 

Western  Australia 

2,194 

6,937 

8,590 

3,847 

Tasmania        .        . 

1,618 

5,310 

2,192 

8,118 

Territories- 

Northern  Territory 

25 

106     N 

85 

21 

Federal  Capital  Territory     , 

9 

27 

18 

9 

Total 

40,640 

122,290 

66,930 

56.860 

Migration  in  1919 :  Arrivals,  222,956  ;  departures,  62,776  ;  excess 
arrivals,  160,180. 

Einance- 

Actual  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1916-17  to  1919-20  are  given  in  the 
following  table.  The  payments  to  States  represent  the  balances  of  revenue 
collected  in  the  several  States  after  the  necessary  expenditure  on  Common- 
wealth services.  Under  the  ** Surplus  Revenue  Act,  1910,"  the  amount 
payable  by  the  Commonwealth  to  each  State  froin  Jtily  1,  1910,  is  a  sum 
equivalent  to  25  shillings  per  head  of  the  population  as  estimated  by  the 
Commonwealth  Statistician  at  Slst  December  in  each  year.     (In  1910-11  this 
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amount  was  subject  to  certain  deductions).  Tasmania  is  receiving,  in 
addition,  a  total  sum  of  900,0002.  in  ten  annual  instalments,  starting  from 
1912-13. 


— 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Revenue : 

CQKtOtnB       . 

Excise 

Land  Tax  . 

Probate  and  Succession 

Duties 
Income  Tax 
Entertainments  . 
War  Times  Profits  Tax 
Post,  Tel^raph,    and 

Telephones 
All  other     . 

£ 

12,373,664 
3,236-628 
2,121,952 

1,062,168 

5,621,950 

110,683 

6,498,517 
8,936,877 

£ 

9,486,555 
8,787,767 
2,123,779 

947,232 

7,385,514 

245,899 

680,008 

5,762,190 
.5,958,413 

£ 
11,600,689 
5,821,488 

2,108,689 

916,968 

10,376,832 

357,907 

1,206,647 

6,090,798 
5,442,063 

£ 

18,706,220 
7,869,339 
2,110,306 

1,441,817 

12,848,123 

567,911 

2,569,012 

6,744,972 
4,936,048 

Total  Revenue 
Commonwealth  Expen- 
diture : 

From  Revenue   . 

From  Loans 

38,962,434 

36,327,847 

43,921,926 

52,782,748 

28.248,470 
63,114,237 

38,102,850 
56,898,556 

37,871,231 
63,633,000 

50,558,383 
.   46,724,867 

Total  Commonwealth  Ex- 
penditure 
Including: 
Expenditure  for  War 

puriK>ses 
iDvalld  and  Old  Age 
Pensions .       .        . 
Maternity  Allowances 
Post,  TeleRTaph,  and 
Telephones     . 
Payments  to  States : 

lint  of  Revenue 
Out  of  Loans 

81,857,707 

61,541,566 

3,458,344 
662,030 

4,858,886 

86,000.906 

66,958,860 

8,858,990 
634,428 

4,920,251 

101,504,231 

88,457,567 

8,879,240 
620,080 

5,016,187 

97,283,250 

70,191,822 

4,546,879 
625,865 

.6,707,899 

6,270,419 
7,263,186 

6,340,374 
2,881,385 

6,454,333 
3,042,767 

6,720,492 

The  estimates  for  1920-21  are  :  revenue,  63,864,700/.  ;  expenditure, 
69,112,123/. 

The  aggregate  public  debt  of  the  several  Australian  States  on  June  30, 

1919,  was  382  million  pounds  (excluding  temporary  Treasury  bills,  &c. ). 
The  Commonwealth  public  debt  on  June  30th,  1920,  was  381,415,317/., 

including  207,249,440/.  owing  in  respect  of  internal  war  loans. 

The  total  Australian  war  expenditure  for  the  six  years  ending  June  SO, 

1920,  was  381,149,019/.,  of  which  70,716,184/.  is  charged  against  revenue, 
and  310,432,835/.  against  loans.  War  expenditure  for  1920-21  is  estimated 
at  36,841,931/.  out  of  revenue,  and  25,400,000/.  out  of* War  Loan. 

Invalid  and  Old  Age  Pensions. 

The  Invalid  and  Old  Age  I'ension  Acts  provide  for  the  payment  of 
invalid  and  old  age  pensions  at  such  rates  as  the  Commissioner  deciding  the 
question  deems  sufficient,  but  so  that  the  amount  shall  not  exceed  32/.  IQs.  a 
year,  nor  the  pensioner's  whole  income  (including  the  pension)  exceed  58/.  10«. 
a  year  (prior  to  1916,  the  amounts  were  26/.  and  52/.  respectively).  Old  age 
pensions  are  granted  upon  application  to  persons  who  are  at  least  65  years  of 
age  and  have  lived  in  Australia  or  Australian  territory  at  least  20  years. 
Invalid  pensions  are  granted  to  persons  who  have  lived  at  least  5  years  in 
Australia,  have  there  become  incapacitated,  and  have  no  other  sufficient 
meana  of  support.  On  October  9,  1912,  a  Maternity  Bill  was  passed  providing 
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'  Ht  the  pavment  of  a  boiiu9  up  to  a  ttiazimtim  amount  of  6t.  iii  tesp^ct  of 
every  child  born  in  Australia,  of  White  t)arfelitage.  The  disbursements  for 
old  age  and  invalid  pensions  (including  payments  to  Asylums)  were  3,798,08^2. 
in  1917-18  ;  3,936,615/.  in  1918-19  ;  and  4,546,879Z.  in  1919-20.  The  ma- 
terUity  allo\!^anc«  for  1917-18,  684,430/.;  for  19t8-19,  620,080/.,  and 
for  1919-20,  625,865/.  The  numbers  of  pensioners  in  the  Commonwealth 
on  March  31,  1920,  Were  :— Old  age,  98,364  ;  invalid,  84,333  ;  total,  132,697. 

.  War  pensioners  at  June  30,  1919,  numbered  181,529. 

Defence. 
Army 

The  principle  of  tte  defence  policy  of  Australia  is  the  uuive real  com- 
pulsory training  of  a  Citizen  Army.  A  statement  made  by  the  Minister  of 
Defence  in  the  Senate  on  Septeihber  17,  1920,  indicates  some  proposed  modi- 
fication of  the  defence  organization,  and  of  the  scheme  of  ti-aining,  but  the 
principle  of  universal  trainiUg  will  be  adhered  to.  Permanent  tix^ops  will  be 
maintained  ooly  in  such  numbers  as  are  necessary  to  administer  and  instruct 
the  Citizen  Forces.  The  army  to  be  raised  will  be  composed  of  2  light 
horse  divisiohs,  4  complete  divisions,  3  mixed  brigades,  which  in  ceHain 
circumstances  will  be  capable  of  union  with  a  fifth  division.  These  divisiona 
will  be  supplemented  by  the  proportion  of  *  extra  divisional  units,' which  war 
has  shown  to  be  necessary  and  of  which  the  Commonwealth  is,  at  the  time, 
capable.  The  Divisional  Commander  will  have  complete  responsibility  for 
the  preparatibn  for  war  of  the  forces  under  his  command.  An  area  will  be 
allotted  to  him  and  &  personnel  provided  as  the  fixed  machinery  of  the  Unit. 
The  Military  Board,  as  the  means  of  control  and  administration  will  be  re- 
tained, but  ii  has  been  so  reconstituted  as  to  impose  upon  it  a  full  measure 
of  responsibility.  The  Council  of  Defence  will  be  restored  to  deal  with 
policy  and  iUsure  its  continuity,  and  to  co-ordinate  the  requirements  of  the 
sea,  air,  and  land.  The  trainee  who  served  in  the  Australian  Imperial  J^orce 
is  exempted  from  further  training,  but  members  of  that  Force  will  be  invited 
to  join  the  new  forces,  in  their  old  units,  and  become  the  foimdation  upoji 
which  the  scheme  will  be  built.  Facilities  will  be  given  to  these  men  to  fill 
positions  in  the  commissioned  and  non*commissioued  ranks. 

The  training  of  the  junior  cadets  will  be  mainly  of  a  physical  and  re- 
creational nature,  aiming  at  the  physical  development  of  the  youth,  The 
youth  of  17  or  18  years  of  age  will  be  given  an  advanced  degree  of  phvsical 
and  recreational  training,  and  also  be  prepared  for  graduation  to  the  Citizen 
Foroe.  Under  tlie  proposed  scheme  tlie  period  of  training  in  the  Citizen 
Forces  will  be  redwii  from  7  years  to  4  years,  though  the  number  of  da^'s' 
training  will  be  increased  from  112  to  118.  In  the  first  }ear  with 
the  Citizen  Forces  the  trainee  is  required  to  give  10  weeks,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing three  years  16  days  annually.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  i.«.,  in  his 
twferitjr-second  yfear,  fie  will  be  freed  from  training,  but  for  a  further  period 
of  four  years  he  will  b*  required  to  register. 

An  arsenal  will  be  established  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  able  to  supply 
p^ace  needs.  The  arsenal  will  be  more  in  the  form  of  a  munition  supply 
branch  aiming  at  ibsUring  th^  supply  of  war  ne^ds  through  Austnilian  trade 
rather  than  that  Qdvetument-owned  factories  shall  be  designed  on  a  soale 
nec6s8arv  for  the  purpbse.  Properly  situated  mobilization  stores  are  betng 
provided. 

Hijlc  Clubs. — A  sonferencb  of  senior  officers  of  the  Australian  Military 
Forces,  recently  assembled  to  advise  the  Government  oU  the  ^ture  d^f^nce 
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policy,  t^fcommfebded  that  the  mainttoanoe  of  riflt  cltibs  as  a  militate  rtsettfe 
is  no  longer  necessary.  The  Government,  however,  have  deeided  to  subsi- 
dize rifle  clubs  to  the  extent  of  50,000^  per  annum,  and  in  addition  to  supply 
ammunition  to  the  value  of  30,000Z.  The  graut  will  be  administered  by  the 
Civil  Bfinch  ot  the  Defenbe  De^iartment,  and  thfe  conditions  undfer  which 
the  monfey  will  be  spent  and  thfe  details  of  f attire  administration  will  be 
settled  in  consultation  with  the  Cduncil  of  Riflfe  Associations  and  Clubs. 
The  military  forces  of  the  Commonwealth  on  Junb  80,  1919,  were :— 


IMfatrf ci  and  State 

Penaa- 
neat 

4 



19 
67 
26 
18 
12 
8 

150 

Ojtinm 
soidierfi 

Sifle 

dabs 

12,822 

16,377 

H,281 

5,641 

7,064 

4,066 

;  Reserve  of 
Senior  Officers  and  n+i,— 
Cadets    unattached   "^•^^^ 
list.        1 

Total 

C6»|na  Admii^atratiM) 

Lit  Qtteeit9land  .    ,  . 
Indlitir  South  Wiifis 
an!  Victoria 
4th  Soul^  AiwtRiliA  . 
5th  Western  Austiftlia 
6tQ  Tasmaniii 

469 

807 
985 

198 
236 
164 

8,154 

12,947 
37,621 
2&,7l« 
10^888 
3,959 
4,396 

13,038 

37,385 

29,977 

9.864 

6,090 

8,758 

282 
226 
597 
836 
503 
55 

1,999 

195 
96 
81 

258 

27^ 

725 

463 
89,042 
92,678 
75,654 
26,466 
18,112 
12,469 

TeUl 

99,018    j  09,731 

100,107 

264,884 

Navv. 

Sydney  is  a  first- ckss  naval  Statloij,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  British 
fleet  in  Atistralasia.  The  Naval  Agfeeriient  Act  ot  1903  (for  10  years)  provided 
that  the  Naval  <Force  on  the  Australian  Station  should  consist  of  not  less  than 
one  armoured  cruiser,  first-class,  tw6  secDtid-class  cruisers,  four  third-class 
cruisers,  four  sloops^nd  of  a  Royal  Naval  Reserve  of  25  officers  and  700  sea- 
niexi  and  stokers.  The  base  of  this  force  Should  be  the  ports  of  Atistralia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  their  sphere  of  6|)erationsthe  waters  of  the  Australia,  Chilia, 
and  Bast  Iridid  Stations.  They  were  tofficered  by  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy 
aiid  Royal  Natal  Reserve.  Eight  nbminaiidnS  for  naval  cadetships  were  to 
be  givea  anntlally  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  two  to  New  Zealand. 
An  annual  charge  of  200,000Z.  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Imperial  Government  by 
the  Commont^realth,  aiid  40,0001.  by  Net^  Zealand.  The  Navy  is  constittited 
under  the  agreement  of  1911,  In  conformity  with  the  plan  formtilated  by 
Admiral  8ir  Reginald  Henderson. 

On  December  SI,  1919,  the  naval  forces   of  the  Commonwealth  were  as 

follows: — Petmanent  naval  forces   (sea-going),    4,593;   cadet  midshipmen 

under  training,  117  ;  boys  under  training,  214  ;   Royal  Australian  Naval 

Brigade,  6,732  ;  R.N.  Reserve  (sea-going),  41  ;  Total,  10,697.     The  Imperial 

Government  haviiig  presented  to  the  Commonwealth  16  vessels,  destroyers, 

submarines,  and  sloope,  an  addition  to  the  permanent  force  became  neoessary. 

The  total  was  raised  to  0,828,  but  it  is  hoped  to  reduce  the  figure  to  4,651  by 

June,  1921.      The  Australia  and  Afelboiime  have  nucleus  crews,    but   6 

destiwyers,  6  submarines,  2  cruisers,  and  two  sloops  are  in  commission,    l^e 

naval  estimates  for  1920-21  were  3,265,000Z. 

The  policj  of  tba  Commonwealth  is  to  make  Australia  self-defending.    Having  accepted 
the  position  thit  a  fuller  Imperial  partnership  is  necessary  for  the  future  security  of  the 
Bmpiro,  and  that  a  definite  place  in  the  Pacific  has  been  allotted  to  Australia,  the  Govern- 
ment agreed   iii  1911  to  fumis|i  an  Australian  Fleet  Unit,  upon  which  King  Qeorge 
ocmfen^  the  title  of   'Hoyal  Australian  Navy.'      The  sliips  and  vessels  of  the  lloyal 
Anstralian  Navy  are  named  in  the  British  lists.      They  are  the  battle-cruiser,  Australia, 
mti  the  ifsht-eratMrs,  AdtltMt^    M«MoMrfM,    iSy<2fi«y,  Britham^^    and   E%e<muUr,     In 
addition  are  the  following :— the  flotilla  leader  .<4n;;aq  (1917),  1,660  tons,  34  knots,  4  4in. 
guns ;  *  rivflT  cias^ '  distroterrf,  JtuoH,  Pttttafiurihi,  Swan,   Torrem,  l^arrego,  and  Yatra 
(101M5).  Ttib  ttfiiS,  27 IthMs ;    '6 '  clabd,  Stalwart^  Suebas,  BwordintdH,  Tagnumia,  Tdttoo 
1918-19X  1,250  tetlB,  td  knot»;  «tVtteKrifies,  Jl  to  J7  (1916-17),  6ttrfkce  dlsplaeem«Bt,  1,21 
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iDcludn  two  eloops  anil  a  tuw  old  Kjuels  ol  ii( 

Air   Forcer. 

It  ia  jiroposcd  to  estHblisli  ft  combined  Naval  aud  UJlitsry  Air  Corpi,  lo 
be  oi^auized  under  a  Board  coiiipoBed  of  Hying,  euuipmeut,  and  Snauce 
uSicera.  Tliia  or^auiKatioD  will  lauilitalc  in  all-i-ound  training  of  penoDncl 
in  naval  and  mill taiy  Hying,  and  locus  the  resalts  of  the  expeiirnce  to  be 
gained  in  tlie  development  of  a  eouibined  GCTvico.  For  the  preaent  it  is 
propoatd  to  tstablisb  die  following  tioits:— Headquarleta,  Australian  Air 
Corpa  (iocludiug  repreeentation  in  London)  ;  three  station  lieadquarteri,  vith 
laud,  buildiuga,  store  and  repair  tacilitiea  ;  ona  central  flvlng  school ;  one 
aircl'B.Et  depol ;  ono  &i|uadroD  of  fljiug  boats  ;  one  aquadron  of  shtpB'  so- 
p'anes;  out:  squadron  toipedo  carriers;  two  fighting  aquadrons  ;  >nd  two 
uorpa  recoil niissance  tquadrons.  There  will  be  both  iwnnanent  and  citizen 
foi'co  units.  'J'he  peimancnt  unita  will  be  required  for  service  witli  the  fleet, 
for  squadrons  so  isolated  that  citizen  personnel  cannot  be  utilized,  and  for 
trainiiig  sqnadrona.  Tbe  Uinister  will  be  assisted  by  a  repreacnlative  War 
Council,  which  will  include  oIliceTB  of  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Air  Board,  and 
an  indepeodont  controller  of  civil  aviation.  A  anm  of  lOO.OOOZ.  baa  aiao  been 
placed  on  tbe  estimates  for  1820-21  for  the  tiurposes  of  civil  aviation.  It  ia 
proposed  to  use  the  permanent  section  of  tbe  military  air  force  largely  in 
surveying  sad  olber  uecesaary  work,  and  in  arranging  routes  in  Auatialia 
which  will  eventually  be  used  lor  tbe  purposes  of  commercial  aviation. 

Frodaction. 

Up  to  the  year  1S13,  858,600,345  acies,  representiDg  46'10  per  cent,  of 
tie  total  area  of  the  Austialian  Commonwealth,  were  either  unoccupied  or 
occupied  by  the  Crown;  only  6'63  per  cent,  had  lieen  actually  alisnated 
(107,0113,317  aorea);  2B2  iier  cent.  (65,872.678  acres)  was  in  couiae  of 
alienation  ;  and  46  35  Jiet  cent.  (8S2,?65,600  acres)  was  held  under  the 
vai'ious  forma  of  leases  and  licensee. 

The  aroa  under  crojis  (Jistinguishiiig  the  ptiucijial  crops)  in  tbe  Conimou- 
wealth,  and  the  yield  in  1918-19,  were  as  follows  : — 


crop. 

Total  scrnga 

Total  yiald 
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The  total  area  under  all  crops  in  1918-19  was  13,382,898  acres.  The 
total  Talue  of  agricultural  production  in  the  same  year  was  58,080,0007.  Of 
Anstralia'a  total  forest  area  of  102,000,000  acres,  14,187,746  acres  have  been 
specially  reserred  for  timber.  Wheat  acreage  1919-20,  6,379,660  ; 
yield,  45,753,298  bushels.  The  total  sugar  crop  of  1918-19  was  202,256 
tons ;  and  the  estimated  yield  for  1919-20  is  180,000  tons. 

At  or  about  the  end  of  1918  there  were  in  the  Commonwealth  2,528,248 
horses,  12,738,852  cattle,  87,086,236  sheep,  and  913,902  pigs. 

The  production  of  wool  in  1918-19  amounted  to  657,911,710  lbs.,  valued 
at  42,490,000/.,  and  the  exports  to  458,033,726  lbs.  greasy,  valued  at 
31,479,9902.,  and  109,135,989  lbs.  scoured  and  tops,  valued  at  11,286,765/. 
The  exports  of  tallow  amounted  in  value  to  2,176,586/.;  of  sheepskins  to 
1,941,113/.  ;  and  of  frozen  meat  to  4,471,942/.  The  butter  produced  in 
season  1918-19  amounted  to  181,802,675  lbs.,  and  41,114,800  lbs.,  valued  at 
3,193,086/.,  were  exported  during  that  period. 

The  mineral  products  were  valued  at  26,155,649/.  in  1918,  including: 
gold,  5,408,000/. ;  silver  and  lead,  6,105,000/. ;  copper,  4,465,000/.  ; 
tin,  1,432,000/.  ;  coal,  6,124,000/.  Total  mineral  production  up  to  end  of 
1918  was  957,673,818/.  ;  of  this  amount  594,536,723/.  was  the  value  of 
gold.     Gold  production,  1918  :  1,273,188  oz.  ;  1919,  1,074,547  oz. 

Statistics  of  the  manufacturing  industries  in  the  Commonwealth  in  1918 
are  given  as  follows: — Number  of  establishments,  15,421  ;  hands  employed, 
828,049  ;  salaries  and  wages  paid,  38,379,268/. ;  value  of  plant  and  raacninery, 
land  and  buildings,  96,588,000/. ;  value  of  materials  used,  146,181,866/.  ;  value 
added  by  manufacture,  79,571,745/.  ;  value  of  output,  225,753,611/. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  products  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1915,  1916, 
1917,  and  1918  were :— 


— 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Agricultare 

PMtonl    .... 

Dairying,  Poultry  and  Bee 

farming. 
Forests  and  Fisheries 
Mining      .... 
Manufectaring 

ThoQs  £ 
73,769 
65,607 

21,156 

5,777 

22,428 

62,883 

ThotiH  £ 

60,207 
89,939 

2G,949 

5,505 
23,600 
64,205 

Thous.  £ 
57,967 
93,435 

31,326 

5,523 

25,581 

09,797 

Thons.  £ 

58,080 
98,297 
33,738 

7,137 
20,156 
75,261 

ToUl   . 

251,620 

270,411 

283,029 

298,669 

A  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industry  was  established 
in  1919  to  organise  the  donntry's  resources,  and  frame  a  policy  for  the 
expansion  of  triide,  improvement  of  methods,  and  establishment  of  new 
industries. 


Commerce. 

Throughout  the  Commonwealth  there  are  uniform  customs  duties,  and 
trade  between  the  States  is  free.  For  1919-20,  the  net  revenue  coUecter^ 
from  customs  duties  amounted  to  13,705,341/. 

The  following  table  ihowi  for  6  years  the  value  of  the  imports  and  expc 
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(wrchandise,  buUion,  and  specie)  iuto  or  froqi  the  Australian  Comipon- 
wealth  frqm  pr  into  countries  outside  the  Cpmmonwealtlj, 


TeMn 

ended  J9D0 80 


1913  « 
1916-10 
1910-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 


£zpQrt9 


Iwpqrtf 


79,749,068 
77,621,142 
76,228,679 
62,884,449 
102,336,169 
97,456,899 


▲lUitraliaii 
Produee 


76,188,147 
71,792,6^6 
95,039,973 
78,448,915 
106,026,801 
143,886,481 


Otbf  r  Broclnc* 


8,438,622 
2,985,796 
2,916,509 
2,9^0,306 
7,987,175 
5,178,092 


Total 


78,671,709 
74,778,321 
97,965,482 
81,4£9,^1 
118,968,976 
148,664,528 


Excluding  ships'  stores. 


2  Calendar  year. 


The  value  of  goods  imported  represents  the  auaofint  on  which  duty  is  pfiyal^Ie 
pr  would  be  payable  if  the  duty  were  ad  vator^m.  The  value  of  gdpds  subject 
to  duty  is  taVen  to  be  the  fair  market  valup  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
country  whence  the  same  were  exported,  with  an  addition  of  10  per  pent,  to 
sach  market  value. 

The  Customs  Tariff  Act  of  1920  provides  for  preference  to  goods  produced 
in  and  shipped  from  the  TTnited  Kingdom  to  Australia  as  again9t  the  goods 
of  other  countries,  and  for  reciprocal  teriff  agreements  with  qther  countries. 
It  also  alfords  a  larger  measure  of  protection  to  Australian  indu^trie^  than 
previous  tariffs. 

The  value  of  goods  exported  is  the  value  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
Cpmrnon wealth  ill  the  usual  and  ordinary  commercial  acceptation  of  the  tenn. 

More  important  imports  and  exports  in  1918-19 : — 


Inipprts 


Textiles— 
Yarns,  woollen  . 
All  other 

Apparel  (includlDg  boots) 
Bags  and  sacks 
Cotton  piece  goods   . 
Otl)9r  textiles 
Manufactures  pf  metal — 
Agricultural  machinery,  Ao 
Otiher  machinery 
Iron  and  steel— plate  and 

sheet       ... 
Tinned  plates 
Ycbiolcs  and  parts 
Other   manufactures   of 

metal 
Paper  and  paper  boards 
Drugs,    chemicals,    and 

fertilizers 
Oils  and  waxes  . 
TobacoQ 

Alcoholic  Uqnors 
Sugar 


916,266 

329,833 

6,117,283 

3,934,542 

12,952,448 

18,232,89» 

665,668 
3,269,056 

1,921,971 
2,129,768 
2,27^.864 

6,730,333 
4,369,880 

4,425,073 
4,099,649 
1,864,694 
1,863,324 
1,052,124 


Biporta 


and  bar 


Wool     . 

Wheat 

Flour   .       , 

Skins  and  hides 

Tinned  meat 

Butter . 

Lead— pig    . 

Beef     . 

Copper,  ingots, 

Leather 

Tallow 

Silver  . 

Jams    . 

Mannfaotures  of  metal 

Mutton  and  Lamb 

Chemicals  and  fertilisers 

Milk     .... 

Tin  ingots   . 

Coal     .... 

Zinc  concentrates       • 


Value 


^3,766,766 

11,834,666 

6,818.824 

4,395,776 

3,756,907 

3,198,086 

2,8191,306 

2,472,786 

2,898, 8z8 

2,096,577 

2.170,908 

l,9p9,Q01 

1,847,940 

1,184,115 

1,298,4»1 

1,055,084 

1,001,889 

988,799 

887,422 

429,469 
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Thff  tot^l  im]Ma?t94nii  &xp^rt9  pf  ]:)uUioB  a,n^  specie  in  three  yei^  vf^rt : — 


1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 


Imports 
£ 
1.653,525 
7,071,080 
51.399 


£zportt 

£ 
7,389,916 
9,190,203 
6,892,770 


pistribution  of  external  trade  1918-19  : — 


From  or  to 


United  kingdom  .  • 
British  Possessions 

Total  British 
Foreign  oonntries . 

Total 


Imports 


£ 

37,971,846 
22,657,617 


60.628,963 
41,706,196 


102,335,159 


Exports 


Australian 


Total 


£ 

59,452,601 
26.145,844 


84,598,445 
21,488,856 


106,086,801 


£ 
61.603,058 
29,659,373 


91,869,231 
22,700,746 


118.963,976 


Trade  with  f)ie  more  important  countries,  1917-18  and  1918-19  : — 


Frpm  or  te 


United  Kin|dom 

Cenada 

Nfw  Zealand   . 

toiii» 

Ceylon 

Qqntl)  4l^icf&n  Upion 

Java . 

^elgimi)  . 

France 

Germany  , 

U.S.  America  . 

Japan 

Buaaia 


Imports 
(1917-18) 


£ 

24,871,360 
1,778,320 
1,870,593 
4,641,276 
1,353,436 

831,233 
701,435 

1,846 

10Q,377 

11,558 

16,195,468 

5,562.158 

0 

222,347 


Imports 
(1918-19) 


£ 

87,971,346 

2,288,978 

2,42d,724 

7,553,85S 

1.62^,939 

5,779,795 

1,819,186 

735 

144.544 

2,866 

37,980,085 

8,981,489 

31 

165,970 


Exports 
0917-18) 


£ 

37,674,674 

785,180 

4,010,085 

8,696,719 

68,211 

2,592,430 

1,028,973 

1,926,375 

10,660,064 

8,340,064 

75,072 

1,278,725 


Export? 
(1918-19) 


£ 

61,003,958 

891,529 

4,156,1^60 

7,741,081 

648,426 

2,847,367 

2,377,837 

104,890 

1,045,182 

1,608 

9,009.425 

3,846,961 

2,069 

1,724,801 


Share  of  the  Statep  in  Foreign  Commerce,  1919-20  :— 


— 

Imports 

£ 

48,148,697 

38;T82,164 

7,219,589 

7,501,158 

4,959,825 

813,342 

32,134 

Exports  1 

N.S.  Wales 
Victoria  . 
Queensland 
8.  Australia     . 
W.  AnstraHa   . 
Tasmania . 
Northern  Territory . 

«              » 

£ 

54,698,571 
42,953,749 
14,403,972 
20,530,337 
13,698,623 
2,000,403 
278,868 

1?oUl      . 

97,456,899 

148,564,528 

1 

1  In  this  tab^e  the  ralue  of  goods  sent  from  one  State  of  the  Commonwealth  to  another 
State  thflteof  for  tranihippient  alnread  has  been  referred  to  the  State  from  which  the 
goo(}s  were  ftnally  flefpftched. 

The   fpUqwii^g   tables    show     the    principal     iipports  (consignments 
into  the  tfiiited  Aingdom  from,  and  exports  from  the   Unite4  Kingdom  to 
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the  Commonwealth  in  foar  years,  according  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
Returns : — 


stea 


not 


Importt  from  Commonwealth-— 

Wool 

Meat 

Batter 

Wheat 

Wheatmeal  and  Flour 

Leather    . 

Hides,  raw 

Skins  and  Furs 

Copper  and  ore 

Tallow,  unrefined,  and 
rine 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet 

Total,  including  articles 
specified       .        .        .        . 
Exports    (BritUh    produce)    to 
Commonwealth — 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Books,  printed 

Cotton,     yarns    and    manu- 
factures  

Linen  manufactures 

Woollen    and  worsted  yams 
and  manufactures. 

Machinery        .        ... 

Iron,  and  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures       .        .        .        . 

Chemicals        .       .        .        . 

Spirits 

Paper       .        . 

Total,  including  articles  not 

specified   .    .   .   . 

Total  of  foreign  and  colonial 

produce 


1918 

(pre-war) 


1917 


£ 

12,301,880 

7,087,169 

3,210,783 

4,426,629 

188,218 

430,034 

682,431 

1,826,898 

1,811,118 

1,560,571 
1,308,185 

38,065,250 


1,242,749 
599,583 

4,481,517 
651,425 

2,921,022 
2,467,197 

6,437,940 
553,998 
802,045 
731,219 

34,470,452 

3,359,080 


£, 

29,400,631 

7,861,789 

5,213,397 

8,920,735 

2,468,767 

620,820 

304,974 

777,124 

1,423,191 

1,013,131 
2,763,486 

64,289,253 


707,879 
892,770 

6,479,317 
580.784 

8,885,153 
861,095 

1,669,100 
816,982 
947,392 
358,937 

22,114,912 

900,974 


1918 


£ 

20,104,417 

4,549,249 

6,722,621 

1,895,057 

2,366,294 

243,997 

463,570 

1,100,388 

2,533,182 

415,4fi9 
2,513,989 

45.352,276 


642,182 
562,178 

10,712,310 
538,071 

3,797,442 
664,038 

2,858,074 

897,786 
863,963 
326,708 

26.254,252 

1,813,684 


1919 


£ 

57,522,055 

10,644,191 

5,251,176 

13,623,692 

2,289,801 

2,409,369 

553,964 

4,431,631 

1,906,718 

2.00«!,110 
2,869,146 

111,403,971 


616,327 
463,450 

6,546,686 
616,851 

2,781,904 
1,876,121 

5,262,508 
693,038 
419,293 
210,464 

26,306,421 

1,491,885 


The  quantities  of  wheat,  wool,  and  meat  imported  from  Australia  into  the 
(Jnited  Kingdom  in  five  years  were  : — 


Wheat   .  .    cwt. 

Wool  (sheep's  or  lamb's) 

lbs. 
Beef,  frozen  .  .  cwt. 
Mutton,  frozen     .    cwt. 


1913 
(pre-war) 


10,126,658 

265.078,480 
1,347,464 
1.665,859 


1916 


8,699,620 

241,722,083 
765,493 
261.352 


1917 


9,243,700 

338,225.043 

1,107,704 

496,114 


1918 


2,018,700 

204,756,535 

547,660 

26,163 


1919 


14,942,700 

587,557,420 
622,818 

758,579 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Number  and  net  tonnage  of  the  registered  vessels  :• 


iiailing 

Steam 

» 

rotal. 

T^arfi 

No. 

Tonnage 
1       116,258 

No. 

Tonnage 
319,878 

No. 

Tonnage 

1913 

1,599 

1,172 

2,771 

436,136 

1916 

1,337 

62,398 

1,166 

324,776 

2,603 

377,174 

1916 

1,338 

63,051 

1,170 

349,087 

2,608 

402,138 

1917 

1.307 

47,628 

1,140 

341,874 

2,447 

389,602 

1918 

1,280 

46,949 

1,108 

323,205 

2,388 

370,154 

1919 

1,236 

44,256 

1,082 

313,432 

2,317 

357,687 

SHIPPIXO  AJfD  NAYIQATIOir 
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Of  burgee,  bulks,  dredges,  etc.,  not  self-propelled,  there  were  in  1915,  877  witb  %  ton- 
nage of  68,771 ;  in  1916,  270  with  a  tonnage  of  68,232  ;  in  1017,  259  with  a  tonnage  of 
65,778 ;  in  1918,  251  with  a  tonnage  of  62,264  ;  and  in  1919,  842  with  a  tonnage  of  59,798. 

Yessels  engaged  in  oTersea  trade,  entered  and  cleared,  with  cargo  and  in 
ballast : — 


Entered 

{ 

[lleared 

Number 
3,985 

Total 

Tears 

Number 
2,014 

Tons 

Number 
1,971 

Tons 
5,230,417 

Tons 

1913 

5,371.531 

10,601,948 

1914-15 

1,568 

4.174,955 

1,643 

4,424,303 

3,211 

8,599,258 

1915-16 

1,654 

4,269,484 

1,670 

4,268,838 

3,824 

8,538,322 

1916-17 

1,486 

3,851,292 

1,500 

3,843,150 

2,986 

7,694,442 

1917-18 

1,079 

2,466,757 

1,118 

2,574,993 

2,197 

5,031,750 

1918-19 

1,350      3,289,060   ) 

1,264 

2,941,426 

2,614 

6,180,486 

Nationality  of  Teasels  entered  and  cleared,  1918-19  : — 


Entered 


Australian 
New  Zealand 
Other  British 
Freneh 
United  States 
Norwegian 
Dutch 
Japanose  . 


Number 

Tons 

315 

448,610 

109 

120,463 

641 

1,988,080* 

64 

74,686 

127 

174,999 

50 

93,890 

20 

69,280 

71 

164,724 

Cleared 


Number 


297 

104 

496 

61 

127 

41 

26 

71 


Tons 


407,331 

125,112 

1,778,046 

63,479 

169,796 
80,935 
62,347 

167,148 


Tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  the  principal  ports  in  1918-19  : — 


From  OTMsea  oonntries 

• 

Interstate 

Local  1 

PorU 

Vid 

Total 

Direct 

Other  Oom- 

monwealth 

ports 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Sydney 

929,933 

1,008,522 

1,285,176 

1,929,235 

5,152,866 

Melbourne 

414,514 

1,037,289 

1,326,574 

2,735,590 

5,513,968 

Brisbane      • 

76,252 

359,176 

553,668 

274,721 

1,263,817 

Adelaide 

254,365 

508,987 

500,067 

'2 

1,263,419 

Albany. 

268,887 

37,768 

376,704 

32,644 

716,003 

Premantle    . 

823,904 

29,489 

629,182 

44,376 

1,526,951 

Hobart 

12,240 

58,421 

164,722 

15,992 

251,375 

1  From  other  ports  in  the  same  State. 

2  No  record. 


From  the  beginning  of  the  war  down  to  the  middle  of  1919  the  Common- 
wealth GoYernment  spent  over  10  millions  sterling  on  the  acquisition  of 
vessels  foi  Australian  requirements.  Not  all  these  vessels  were  completed  bv 
that  date.    Further  programmes  of  construction  have  also  been  undertaken. 
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Oomtniinications. 

Government  Railways  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1919  : — 


state  or  Federal 

Miles 
Open 

Cost  of  Con- 
struction A 
equipment 

Passengers 
Carried 

Gooda  and 

Live 

Stock 

carried 

OrOBS 
Receipts 

WorWng 
Expenses 

N.S.  Wales     . 

Victoria  . 

Queensland     . 

8.  Australia   . 

Western  Australia . 

Tasmania 

Federal— 
Trana-Anstralian 
Qodnadatta . 
F«d^r^l  Tprritory 
N.  Territory 

4,825 
4,190 
5,460 
2,290 
8,688 
601 

1,051 

478 

5 

800 

£ 
76,601,591 
57,403,576 
38,244,494 
18,649,979 
17,996,941 
5,076,014 

6,911,624 
2,282,973 
,    48,124 

1,707,808 

Number 
9^,568,768 
111,904,786 
26.414,817 
20,176,544 
17,825,424 

1,889,102 

23,942 
51,616. 

98 
5,842 

276,360,884 

Tons 
12,714,012 
6,615,470 
3,783,384 
2,618,510 
2,879,403 
472,926 

116,971 

67,686 

4,8^ 

85,184 

£ 
9,958,173 
0,432,277 
3,9§4,597 
2,391,409 
1,872,897 
401,864 

175,134 

58,286 

407 

89,987 

6,904,450 
4,279,663 
3,696,446 
1,829,684 
1,567,591 
824,5^ 

243,988 

111.862 

1»288 

50,617 

Total     . 

22,647 

224,921,708 

28,697,700!26,806,781 

1 

19,003,633 

In  1912  the  building  of  the  trans- Australian  railway  from  Port  Augusta 
in  South  Australia  to  Ealgoorlie  in  Western  Australia  was  commenced, 
and  was  opened  in  November  1917,  the  length  being  1,051  miles.  A  trans- 
continental railway  from  UQTth  to  south,  also  over  1,000  miles  in  length,  is 
under  consideratio^l* 

In  Yiqtoria  a  scheme  for  the  electrification  of  the  railways  is  being 
carried  out.    Electric  railways  are  also  to  be  constructed  in  Sydney. 

The  State  railway  gauge  i8 : — In  N.S.  Wales,  4ft.  8 Jin.  (40  milpSi 
3ft.  6in.) ;  inYictoria,  5ft.  Sin.  (122  miles,  2ft.  €in.) ;  in  Queensland,  8ft.  6in. 
(29  miles,  2ft.  Oin.);  in  South  Australia,  5ft.  Sin.  for  1,080  miles,  the  rest, 
3ft.  6in. ;  in  W.  Australia,  3ft.  6in. ;  and  in  Tasmania,  3ft.  6in.  (24  miles, 
2ft.  Oin.).  Qf  the  Federal  lines,  the  gauge  of  the  Trans- Australian  and 
Federal  Territory  is  ift.  8jin.  ;  and  that  of  the  Oodnadatta  and  Northern 
Territory  is  3fl.  6in.. 

Private  railways  in  Commonwealth,  open  for  general  traffic,  1919,  1,125 
miles  ;  not  open  for  general  traffic,  1,885  miles. 

Postal  and  telegraph  business,  year  ended  June  30,  1919  :  number  of 
Post  and  Receiving  Offices,  8,334  ;  letters  and  cards  received  and  despatched, 
553,958,599;  newspapers,  l30oks,  and  circulars,  135,970,037;  parcels, 
6,002,890 :  packets,  43,527,789  ;  telegrams  and  cablegrams,  20,831,541. 
Receipts,  1918-19  :  Post  Office,  2,998,7242.  ;  telegraphs  and  telephones, 
2,763,466Z.  Expenses  :  Post  Office,  telegraphs  and  telephones,  5,677,783^. 
(including  interest  on  transferred  properties). 

Wireless  telegraphy  stations  are  in  operation  in  all  the  state  capitals,  and 
in  certain  other  places. 

Xoney  and  Credit 

On  January  20,  1913,  the  Commonwealth  Bank  was  opened  at  Sydney. 
Branches  have  been  opened  at  the  other  State  capitals,  also  at  Townsville, 
Canberra,  London,  ana  several  country  centres.  iDeposits  at  December  81, 
1918,  were  50,823,6502.  The  bank  started  without  capital,  and  began  to  make 
profits  in  1918-14.     Down  to  thtf  end  of  1919  its  profits  totalled  1,923,0002. 

There  a^  besides,  20  private  banks  trading  in  the  Gonunonwealth.  The ir 
paid-up  capital  on  June  30  1919,  was  85,696,8402.,  and  the  amount  of 
resarrsd  profits    21,620,5262. 
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Ti^e  fbUowiim  t^l>l«  9bow9  the  tgt&l  liftbiliti^^  i^  Banks  trading  in  the 
Conimon wealth,  in  the  quarter  ended  June  $0,  for  5  years : — 


Tear 


1910 

1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


i?.a.^. 


■         I  m  1 1}- 

£ 

e^Ml.696 
82,788,461 
86,249,402 
88,980,68^ 
97,749,443 


Victoria 


£ 

5S,S56,S46 
60,804,430 
i>6,800,657 
70,055,515 
80,249,180 


Que9Qsr(|.    Q.  Aust. 


£  ' 
28,311,434 
3e,6S7,&72 
aO,M5,060 
S6,481},457 
36,824,944 


£ 
12,298,176 

14,245,888 
16,419,081 
19,297,913 
24,510,544 


W.  Aust.  Tasmania  N.  Ter. 


£       I 

7,929,8241 

S,45S,20e, 

8,771.830. 

10,141,260i 

ll,081,4d5| 


£ 
3,848,4^ 
6,187.621 
6,110,942 
6,917,125 
6,861,007 


£ 

177,301 

239,019 

877,1^4 
394,04'^ 
367,395 


C  wealth. 


£ 

1179,748,163 
1198,851,101 
214,637,5751 
1231,208,934 
257,634,008 


1  Including  Papua,  168,6091. 

The  deposits  were  174,979,3362.  in  1915  ;  190,954,6442.  in  1916  ; 
207,281,4952.  in  1917  ;  224,766,7582.  in  1918  ;  and  249,058,264/.  in  1919. 

Th9  total  n\w»t>W  of  depositors  in  the  Savings  Bank?  in  th©  Common- 
wealth on  March  31,  1920.  was  3,076,747,  and  the  amount  on  deposit, 
130,159,0512. 

There  are  3  miat?*  in  the  Commonwealth,  at  Sydney  (openpd  1855), 
Melbourne  (1872),  and  Perth  (1899).  Besides  issuing  gold  coin  xn  tl^e  shape 
of  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  they  also  issue  gold  bullion,  partly  for  the 
use  of  local  manufacturors  (jowellers  and  dentists),  and  partly  for  export, 
India  taking  annually  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  cast  into  10-oz.  bars. 
The  issues  during  1917  are  shown  in  the  following  table  ;-« 


mni 

Ooin 

Bullion 

Tqtal 

Sovereigns 

Hftlf- 
Sovereigns 

TotaJ 

Melbourne  . 

Perth .... 

£ 
1,666,000 
934,469 
4,110,286 

"je 

l,666,Q0O 

934,469 

4,110,286 

£ 
72,079 
149,8^ 
4,875 

227,875 

£ 
1,738.679 

1,084,290 
4,115,161 

Total   .       . 

a,7l0,75o 

6,710,755 

6,933,130 

Australian  notes,  authorised  Tiythe  Australian  Notes  Aet,  began  to  appear  in  olreulation 
in  December.  1910,  and  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  1911  oirculated  side  by  side  with 
ordinary  bank  notes.    By  the  end  of  1911  the  bank  notes  were  withdrawn. 

On  August  26, 1920,  notes  issued  by  the  Oommon wealth  and  unredeemed  amounted 
to  56,933,0652.  Of  thi^  total  l,o6oi.  notes  accounted  for  28,194,000;.,  IL  notes,  14,489,2971., 
and  5L  not«8,  8,905,6052.  The  amount  of  gold  held  in  reserve  on  that  date  was  28,212,7571., 
representing  40.77  per  c^nt.  qf  the  liability. 


NoBPOLK  Island,  29*  S.  latitude,  168*  B.  longitude,  area  18  square  miles,  population 
(1911)  985  (568  males  afad  417  females).  The  island  was  formerly  part  of  the  Colony  of 
New  ^onth  Wales  and  then  of  Van  Diemen's  l^and.  It  his  been  a  distinct'  settlement 
sinee  \U$,  and  tinder  an  Order-in-Gounoil  of  1900  was  governed  by  the  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales ;  but  from  July  1, 1014,  the  aflteirs  of  the  island  have  been  administere<l  by 
the  Commonwealth  Govenuneflt.  In  1917-18  the  imports  (mostly  from  the  Commonwealth 
and  New  Zealand)  were  valued  at  18,7861.,  ^d  the  exports,  6,4001.  To  encourage  the 
development  of  the  fish  indu«try  the  Commonwealth  Government  has  granted  an  annuity 
of  l,000i.  for  three  years  to  those  engaged  In  the  trade. 
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Books  of  Beference  eonoeming  the  Commonwealth  of 

Australia. 

1.  Official  Publioations. 

Each  of  the  States  publishes  an  Annnal  Blue  Book  and  Statistical  Register,  as  well  as 
Annual  Reports  of  the  yarious  administratiye,  industrial,  educational,  and  other 
departments. 

The  following  official  publications  dealing  with  the  Commonwealth  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  G.  H.  Knibbs.O.M.Q.,  F.S.S.,  F. R.  A. S.,  Commonwealth  Statistician  :— 
Official  Yenr  Book  r^t  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.    Annual. 
Trade,  Customs  and  Excise  Revenue  of  the  Commonwealth.    Annnal. 
Shipping  and  Migration  Returns.    Annual  to  1015-16. 

Summary  of  Common  wealth  Statistics  of  Transport  and  Communication.    Biennial. 
Summary  of  Australian  Statistics.    Monthly  to  1917 ;  since  quarterly. 
Summary  of  Australian  Financial  Statistics.    Biennial. 
Summary  of    Commonwealih   Production   Statistics.   Annual. 
Social  Statistics.    Biennial. 

Official  Bulletin  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Commonwealth.     Published  quarterly 
to  June,  1911. 

Population  and  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Commonwealth  Demo- 
graphy.   Annual. 

Commonwealth  Statistical  Digest.    Annual. 
Determination  of  Population  of  Australia,  1900-08.        . 
Summary  of  Commonwealth   Demography.    Annual  to  1910. 
Bertillon  Classification  of  Causes  of  Death.    First  translation  issued  in  1907 ; 
roTlsed  edition  issued  in  1911.    To  be  issued  decennially. 
Labour  Bulletin.    Quarterly  to  June,  1917. 

Prices,  Purchasing  Power  of  Money,  Wages,  Trade  Unions,  Unemployment,  and 
General  Industrial  Conditions.    Annual. 

Census  Report  and  Bulletins  (1911  Census). 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia.    Federal  Handbook  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  8cience,  1914. 

The  Australian  Commonwealth ;  its  Resources  and  Production.     Annual. 
Colonial  Office  List.    Published  annually.    London. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  British  Empire.    Annnal  (Board  of  Trade).    London. 
Statistical  Abstract  for  the  British  Self-goveming  Dominions,  Crown  Colonies,  fte. 
Annual.    (Board  of  Trade.)    London. 

Our  Commonwealth:     A  Handbook  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  Constitution 
By  the  Hon.  A.  Brace  Smith,  K.C.    Sydney,  1904. 

Tlie  Beginnings  of  Government  in  Australia.    Government  Printer,  Sydney. 
Historical  Records  of  Australia.    Library  Committee  of  the  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
ment.   Sydney.     Vol.  I.-XIIL,  1914. 

2.   Non-Official  Publioations. 

Aekerwiann  (Jessie),  Australia  trom  a  Woman's  Point  of  View.    London,  1918. 

Australian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.     Annual  reports. 

Brady  (E.  J.).,  Australia  Unlimited.     Melbourne,  1918. 

BritUh  Immifiration  League  of  ^««traZJa.-^Annual  Reports. 

BulUn  (F.  T.),  Advance  Australia.    London,  1907. 

Chapman  (K.),  Australian  Fossils.    Sydney,  1914. 

Clark  (A.  T.),  Australian  Constitutional  Law.     Melbourne,  1905. 

Clarkly.  S.),  The  Labour  Movement  in  Australasia.    London,  1906. 

Coghlan  (Sir  T.  A.),  Labour  and  Industry  in  Australia.    London,  1918. 

Collingridge  (Geo.),  Firat  Discovery  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea.    Sydney,  1906. 

Cramp  (K.  R.),  State  and  Federal  Constitution  of  Australia.    Sydney,  1918. 

D'Junet  (B.),  L'Aurore  Australie.    Paris,  1907. 

Dilke  (Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  Bart.,  M.P.),  Greater  Britain  :  a  Record  of  Travel  in 
English-Speaking  Countries  in  1866  and  1867.  New  edit.  London,  1885.— Problems  of 
Greater  Britain.    2  vols.    London,  1890. 

Evatt  (H.  R.X  Federalism  in  Australia.    Sydney  and  London,  1918. 

Favenc  (B.),  Explorers  of  Australia.    Melbourne,  1908. 

Fitckett  (Dr.  W.  H.),  The  New  World  of  the  South:— L  Australia-in  the  Making.— 
II.  The  Romance  of  Australian  History.    London,  1913. 

Fox  (Frank),  Australia  (Peeps  at  Many  Lands).    London,  1911. 

IVoMr  (J.  Foster),  Australia  :  The  Making  of  a  Nation.    London,  1910. 

Froud«(J,  A.),  Oceana;  or,  England  and  her  Colonies.    London,  1886. 

Gay  (Florence)    In  Praise  of  Australia.    London,  1912. 

0<l€<(E.),  Australia  Twice  Tnvened.    2  vols.    London,  1890. 
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Qcrdon  and  Gotehj  Australiitn  Handbook.    Annual.    London. 

Qregory  (J.  M.)i  "Tbe  Dead  Heart  of  Australia.  London,  1906. — Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  in  Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel.  London,  1907.— Australia. 
Cambridge,  1916. 

Qrew  (E.  and  M.  S.),  Rambles  in  Australia.    London,  1916. 

Ouil/oyleiyf  R.),  Australian  Plants.    Melbourne,  1911. 

Oullett  (H.  8.),  The  Opportunity  of  Australia.    London,  1914. 

Harris  (W.  K.),  Out  back  in  Australia.     Letchworth,  1919. 

Hawkesworth  (A.)  Australasian  Sheep  and  Wool.    3rd  edition.    Sydney,  l&ll. 

Howitt  (A.  W.),  The  Native  Tribes  of  Sonth-East  Australia.    London,  1904. 

Jenki  (B.),  History  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  to  1911.    (8rd  ed.)    Cambridge,  1912. 

Johns  (Pred),  Australasia's  Prominent  People.    London,  1914. 

Johnston  (Sir  H.),  Pioneers  in  Australia.     London.  1013. 

Jose  (A.  W.),  History  of  Australasia.    Sydney  and  London,  I9I1. 

Knowlts  (G.  S.),  The  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  passed 
from  1901  to  1911,  and  in  force  on  January  1, 1912.    London,  1914. 

Leach  (^Dt.  J.  A.),  An  Australian  Bird  Book.     Melbourne,  1911. 

Lee  (Ida)  (Mrs.  C.  B.  Marriott),  The  Coming  of  the  British  to  Australia,  1788-1629. 
London,  1906. 

LeMfin  (E.),  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia.    London,  1917. 

Lfoyd  (A.  D.),  Newest  England  (Australia  and  New  Zealand).    New  York,  1900. 

Long  (C.  R.),  Stories  of  Australian  Exploration.  Melbourne,  editions  1903,  1906  and 
1913. 

Luecu  (A.  H.  S.),  and  Le  Souef(W.  H.  D.),  The  Animals  of  Australia.  Melbourne,  1909. 
The  Birds  of  Australia.    Melbourne,  1911. 

Mdhonif  (D.  J.)  and  Taylor  (Dr.  T.  G.).  Report  on  a  Geological  Reconnaissance  of  the 
Federal  Territory,  with  special  reference  to  available  Building  Materials.  Melbourne, 
1913. 

Maiden  {J.  H.),  Critical  Revision  of  the  Genus  Eucalyptus.    Sydney,  1903-1919 

Masson  (B.  R.),  An  Untamed  Territory -the  Northern  Territory  of  Australia.  London, 
1910. 

Mills  (R.  C),  The  Colonization  of  Australia.  The  Wakefield  Experiment  in  Empire 
Building  (1829-1S42).     London,  1915. 

Monash  (Lieut.-General  Sir  John),  The  Australian  Tictories  in  France  in  1918. 
London,  1920. 

Moore  (W.  H.),  The  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  London,  1902. 
2nd  Edition,  Melbourne,  1010. 

Morgan  (B.  H.),  The  Trade  and  Industry  of  Australia.    London,  1909. 

Murdoch  (Walter),  Tlie  Australian  Citizen.  Melbourne,  1912.  The  Making  of  Australia. 
Melbourne,  1917. 

Murphy  (H.  M.),  Labour  and  Wages  in  Australia,    Melbourne,  1917. 

Nash  (R.  L.),  Australasian  Joint  Stock  Companies'  Year-Book.    Melbourne.   Annual. 

Nelson  (W.),  Foster  Eraser's  Fi^lacies.    Sydney,  1910. 

NorthcoU(G.  H.),  Australian  Social  Development.      New  York,  1918. 

Onslow  (S.M.).  Early  Records  of  the  Macarthurs  of  Camden,  1789-1834.    Sydney,  1914. 

Oxfc-rd  Survey  of  the  British  Empire.  Vol.  V.  Australasian  Territories.  London, 
1914. 

Phillips  (Marion),  A  Colonial  Autocracy.    London,  1909. 

PrtUt  (B.  A),  The  State  Railway  Muddle  in  Australia.    London,  1912. 

Puis  ford  (E.),  Commerce  and  the  Empire.     London,  1903. 

Quick  (Hon.  Sir  J.)  and  Garran(R.  R.),  The  Annotated  Constitution  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.    Sydney,  1901. 

Quick  (Hon.  Sir  J.)  and  Qroatn  (Hon.  L.  B.),  The  Judicial  Power  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Melbourne.  1904. 

Rankin  (M.T.),  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  in  Australasia,   London.    1916. 

Beev€$  CW,  P.),  State  Experiments  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  2  vols.  London, 
1902. 

Sogers  (J.  D.),  Australia,  in  Lueas's  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies. 
Oxfoid,  1907. 

Roughley  (T.  G.),  Fishes  of  Australia  and  their  Technology.    Sydney,  1916. 

Bowlemd  (P.  F.),  The  Naw  Nation.    London,  1903. 

Sueden  (G.  W.),  History  of  Auatralia.    8  vols.    Melbourne,  1908. 

Sapper  (Karl),  Australien  und  Ozeanien.    Leipzig,  1909. 

Sargent  (A.  J.),  Australasia:  Eight  Lectures  (Great  Britain— Colonial  Office).  London 
1913. 

Sehaehner  (R.),  Australian  in  Politik,  Wirtschaft,  Kultur.    2  Vols.  Jena,  1909  and  1911 

Sehuler  (P.  F.  E.),  Australia  in  Arms.    London,  1916. 

Scott  (£.),  A  Short  History  of  Australia.    Oxford,  1916. 

Scottish  Agricultural  CommiMioners'  iieport.— Australia:  Its  Land,  Conditions,  and 
Prospects.    Edinburgh,  1011. 


9mitk  (H^  B.\  The  Sheep  and  Wool  Industry  of  Australasia.    Londoii,  lOli. 

Sftnce  (W,  0.)i  Australia's  Awakening.  Sydney,  1^9.— History  of  the  Australian 
Workers'  Union.    Sydney  and  Melbourne,  1911. 

Spencer  (Sir  W.  B.).  and  GilUn  (F.  J.),  The  Native  Tribesof  Central  Australia.  London, 
1899  —The  Northern  Tribes  oir  Central  Australia.  London,  1904.— Across  Australia.  2  Vols. 
London,  1912. — The  Native  Tribes  oX  the  Northern  Territory  of  Australia.    London,  1914. 

8t.  Ledger  (A.),  Australian  Socialism.    London,  1909. 

Taylor  (Dr.  T.  Q.),  Australia  in  Its  Physiographic  and  Economic  Aspects.    Oxford,  IPII 
The  Australian  Environment,  especially  as  controlled  by  Rainfall.    Melbourne,  1918. 
Australian  Meteorology.    Oxford,  1920. 

Thomson  (R.  P.),  A  National  History  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  adjacent 
Islands.    London,  1917. 

Tilhejf  (A.W.),  Australasia.    London,  1912. 

Turner  (H«  Q.)i  First  Decade  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.    London,  1911. 

Va%ghan  (H.  M.),  An  Australasian  Wander>Tear.    tiondon,  1914. 

Wade  (Sir  C.  G. ),  Australia :  Problems  and  Prospects.    London,  1919. 

Waittfn  fDr.  F.),  Historical  Records  of  Australia,  vol.  1.  Sydney,  l913.-^Beglnnings  of 
Government  in  Australia,  vol.  1.    Sydney,  1913. 

Wite  (G.),  Thirty  Years  in  Tropical  Australia.    London,  1918. 

Wiee  (B.  B.),  Gommoii wealth  of  Australia.  London,  1909.  2nd  edition.  London, 
1913.-~the  Making  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  (1889-1900).    London,  1918. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
Constitution  and  OoTemment. 

New  South  Wales  became  a  British  Possession  in  1788  ;  in  1843  a 
partially  elective  Legislative  Council  was  established,  and  in  1855 
responsible  government  was  granted.  The  constitution  is  embodied  in 
the  consoli^Lting  Act  No.  32,  1902.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses,  the  first  called  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  the  .second  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Legislative  Council 
consists  of  not  less  than  twenty-one  members  (72  in  September,  1920), 
appointed  by  th^  Crown  for  life.  Members  ate  not  entitled  to  remuneration, 
but  travel  free  on  the  State  railways  and  tramways.  The  Legislative  Assembly 
has  90  membet^.  Under  Act  No.  40,  1918,  Members  of  the  Legislditive 
Assembly  of  New  South  Wales  were  elected  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
proportional  representation,  and  the  State  has  been  distributed  into  electoral 
districts  so  arranged  that  those  within  the  metropolitan  and  adjacent  areas 
and  that  containing  the  City  of  Newcastle  are  represented  by  five,  And  the 
remaining  districts  by  thtee  membets.  Postal  voting  is  permissible.  Every 
man  or  woman,  being  a  natural  boru  or  naturalised  subject  above  21  years 
of  age,  having  resided  six  months  in  the  Commonwealth,  thrtoe  months 
in  the  State,  and  one  month  in  the  electorate,  is  q^ualified  as  an  elector 
The  duration  of  a  Parliament  is  not  more  than  three  years.  Members 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  are  paid  500Z.  per  annum,  in  addition  to 
trhich  they  are  allowed  to  tnivel  fVee  on  Government  railways  and 
tramwftys  in  the  SUte,  and  are  provided  with  official  stamped  envelopes 
for  the  free  transmission  of  correspondence  through  the  post.  The  leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  allowed  250^.  p«r  annum  in  addition.  The  Speaker 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  receives  a  salary  of  1,000^  per  annum,  and 
the  Chairman  of  Committees  7402.  per  annum  Members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  receive  no  lillowances  but  may  travel  free  over  all  Govemment 
railways  and  tramways.  At  the  State  geneiral  election  of  1920,  648,709 
electors  (363,115  males,  and  285,594  females),  or  56*19  per  cent, 
of  electors  enrolled  and  qualified  to  vote,  recorded  their  votes. 
In  New   South   Wales,    at  the  Senate  Federal  election    of  1917,  430,514 
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malte  (or  76*02  ^r  oent.)  out  of  566)846  duelled,  and  843^148  fenlUes 
(or 64*98  per  cent.)  but  of  526,48^  enrolled)  Toted.  At  the  Hoose  of  Repre- 
sfentxttives  (Federal)  election  of  1917,  870)618  males  (or  76 '44  per 
cent.)  oot  of  484)854  males  enrblled  toted)  and  292^926  females  (or 
6$*47  per  cent.)  out  of  447,437  women  elirolled  roted.  Th^  Women's 
L^^  Status  Act,  I9l8|  provides  that  wemen  shall  not  by  reason  of  se^  be 
disqualified  from  holding  the  positiod  of  Member  of  the  Lel^slative  Assembly, 
Mayor  or  Membet  of  k  Local  Goreniment  Council)  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  or  of  a  District  Court,  Chairman  of  Quarter  SesdionS)  Stipendiary  or 
Police  Magistrate,  Justice  of  the  P^ace,  Barrister  tir  Solicitor  of  the  Supreme 
Codrt,  or  CotiTeyaneer«  The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  a  GorerUor^ 
appointed  by  the  Imperial  Goyemment. 

&(rvemor.—^\a  t!xcellency  Sir  "Waltel-  Edward  Davidson^  K.C.M.G., 
1917.    (^SAkry,  6,000Z.) 

LUiU,-Qoi}er7iof'.—Uis  fixcellency  the  Honouriblt  Sir  "WilHam  Portus 
Cutleh,  K.C.M.d.,  LL.D.,  Chief  Justice  of  New  Sbuth  Wales. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  ezeoutire  the  Goyernor  is  assisted  by  a  Cabinet 
consisting  of  the  folloWiUg  members  : — 

Premier. — The  Hon.  John  Storey,  M.L.A. 

Colonial  Secretary  and  Mmisier  for  Sousing. — The  Hon.  James  Dooley, 
M.L.A. 

Minislerfor  Acp'imUui-e.'—The  Hon.  William  Fraser  Dunn,  M.L.A. 

Secretary  for  iMndi  and  Minister  for  J'df^sto.— The  HOn.  Peter  J^freilch 
L&ughlvk,  M.L.A. 

Secretai^for  Mines  and  Minister  /of-  Labour  and  InduHry.—Tht  Hon. 
George  Oterm,  M.L.A. 

(Mtmial  Trmmnr.—ThB  Hon.  John  Thomas  Lang,  M.L.A. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Local  Government. — The  Hon.  Thomas 
Da  vies  Mutch,  M.L.A* 

Attorney -Qenera^. — The  Hon.  Edward  Aloysius  i/cri«rna»,  M.L.A. 

Minister  of  Jw^^ictf.— The  Hon.  William  John  Mckell^  M  L.A. 

Secretary  for  Public  Works  and  Minister  for  Uailicays. — The  Hon.  John 
Estell,  M.L.A. 

Minister  for  Public  HeaUk  and  Motherhood. — The  Iton.  John  Joseph 
Gregory  ifcfl^rr,  M.L.A. 

Solicitor-General. — The  Hon.  Robert  Sproule,  M.L.C. 

Vice- President  of  the  Execviive  Council. — ^The  Hon.  Edward  John 
Kaf$anagh,  M.L.C. 

The  Attorney-General  and  Minister  of  Justice  has  a  salary  of  1,5^0Z.,  and 
the  other  ministers,  except  the  Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council,  of 
1,370Z.  Hie  Premier  has  an  additional  salary  o^  6002.  The  salary  of  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council  is  800/. 

-4flrwK-(?«wraJ  twZontfen  (Acting). —Sir  Timothy  A.  Cdghlaii^  K.C.M.G., 
1.8.0. 

LOOIL    GbVBRNMXNT* 

Under  the  Local  Gbvferument  Act  of  1906,  the  system  of  Local  Govern- 
ment was  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Western  Land  Division.  Of  the  190  boroughs  and  municipal  districts 
which  existed  under  previous  Acts,  185  still  remain  under  the  title  of 
munidpiEilities,  and  in  addition  thereto,  186  liew  corporate  bodies  have 
beeii  de^Miahed,  which  are  called  shires. 
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The  Local  Governinent  Act  of  1919  repealed  former  Acts,  bat  existing 
regulations  remain  in  force  until  amended  or  cancelled.  Provision  is 
made  for  Government  endowments  to  shires  of  a  minimum  of  150,0002. 
annually,  payable  on  general  rates.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  powers 
exercised,  the  municipal  and  shire  councils  are  authorised  to  borrow  up  to 
20  per  cent,  of  the  unimproved  value  in  municipalities,  such  loans  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Government.  General  rates  are  charged  on  the 
unimproved  value  of  the  land,  and  not  on  the  annual  rental.  Special  local 
and  loan  rates  may  be  imposed  on  the  improved  or  unimproved  value  at  the 
option  of  the  Council.  The  rateable  value  of  coal  mines  is  fixed  at  50  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  value  of  the  average  annual  output  for  the  preceding 
three  years,  and  of  other  mining  properties  at  40  per  cent,  for  the  &ame 
period.  Hospitals,  benevolent  institutions,  public  libraries,  parks, 
churches,  and  unoccupied  Crown  lands  are  exempt  from  taxation.  Muni- 
cipalities which  are  not  entitled  to  a  statutory  endowment  under  former 
Acts  may,  if  in  necessitous  ciicumstauces,  receive  endowments.  Owners  and 
occupiers  of  rateable  property  of  annual  value  not  less  than  52.,  whether 
male  or  female,  unless  not  naturalised,  in  any  municipality  or  shire,  and 
paying  rates,  are  entitled  to  vote  for  the  election  of  aldermen  or  councillors, 
and  are  qualified  for  nomination  for  a  civil  office. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  New  South  Wales,  inclusive  of  Lozd  Howe  Island  and  the 
Federal  Capital  Territory,  is  estimated  at  310,872  square  miles.  The  State 
is  divided  into  various  districts  for  departmental  purposes,  the  most  im- 
portant division  being  that  into  141  counties. 

The  population  (including  aborigines)  at  five  consecutive  censuses  was : — 


Year 

Hales 

275,551 
411,149 
612,562 
712,456 

859,847 

Females                 Total 

1 

Pop.  per 
sqnare  mile 

Average  in- 

crease  percent. 

per  annum. 

1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 
1911 

228,430             503,981 
340,319             751,468 
519,672         1,132,234 
646,677          1,359,133 
790,623         1,650,470 

1-62 
2-42 
3-65 
4*38 
5-32 

3-7 
4-1 
4-2 
1-8 
2-0 

The  estimated  population  on  June  30,  1920,  was  2,026,262  (1,021,590 
males,  1,004,672  females). 

According  to  the  race  or  origin,  percentages  were  as  follows  at  the  census  of 
1911  (exclusive  of  aborigines) : — New  South  Wales,  74*51 ;  other  Common- 
wealth States,  9*67;  New  Zealand,  0*85;  English,  7*49;  Irish,  2*85; 
Scotch,  1*91;  Welsh,  0*27  ;  other  British  subjects,  0*45  ;  total  British  sub- 
jects, 98*00.  Chinese,  0*47  ;  German,  0*45  ;  other  foreigners,  0*99;  total 
foreigners,  1*91.  Born  a^  sea,  0*09.  Aborigines :— Males,  1,152;  females, 
860  ;  total,  2,012. 

According  to  occupation  the  number  of  actual  workers  (not  including 
aborigines)  was  distributed  thus  at  the  census  of  1911 : — 

Professional 56,140 

Domestic ^        .        .        .  73,881 

Commercial 106,320 

Transport  and  Communication 61,964 

Industrial 208,014 
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Primary     Producers    (Agricultural,     79,235  ;    Pastoral 

and  Dairying,  72,990  ;  Mining  and  Quarrying  39,574)    204,093 
Independent 8,908 


Total  Breadwinners 


718,820 


The  number  of  persons  classed  as  'dependents'  was  916,211,  and 
'  unspecified,'  11,703. 

The  census  population  of  Sydney  (1911),  including  suburbs  and  shipping, 
was  636,353.  Estimated  population,  end  of  1919,  828,700.  At  the  end 
of  1919  the  chief  country  towns,  with  their  populations,  were  as  follow  : — 
Newcastle  and  suburbs,  62,900  ;  Broken  Hill,  22,950;  Parramatta,  12,630  ; 
Maitland,  E.  k  W.,  12,400  ;  Goulbum,  11,000  ;  Granville,  12,030  ;  Lithgow, 
10,900  ;  Bathurst,  9,100  ;  Auburn,  11,910  ;  Lismore,  8,850  ;  Lidcombe, 
8,770  ;  Tamworth,  8,250  ;  Orange,  7,500  ;  Grafton,  5,350  ;  Wasfga  Wagga. 
7,650  ;  Albury,  7,000  ;  Katoomba,  7,400  ;  Bankstown,  7,000  ;  Prospect  and 
Sherwood,  6,090  ;  WollongoDg,  5,900  ;  Armidale,  5,500  ;  Inverell,  5,750  ; 
Forbes,  5,300 ;  Dubbs,  5,200  ;  Casino,  4,950  ;  Cowra,  4,500. 

The  following  table  shows  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  five  years : 


Tear        Marriages 

Total 
Births 

lUegitimate 

Total 
Deaths 

Excess  of 

Births 

1918    ,     16,311 

1916  ,     16,320 

1917  '     13,261 

1918  •    13,199 

1919  15,818 

52,134 
52,075 
52,467 
50,700 
48.528 

2,802 
2,601 
2,533 
2,654 
2.534 

19,732 
19,854 
17,969 
18,840 
26,385 

32,402 
32,221 
34,498 
31,860 
22,143 

The  increase  in  population  between  the  census  of  1901  and  that  of  1911  was 
291,337.     Towards  this  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  contributed  247,871. 

The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  population  during  the  last 
five  years : — 


Tear 

Arrivals 

Departures 

Interstate 

Overtea    I       Total 

Tiiterstale 

Oversea 

82,383 
97,497 
52,504 
42,562 
48,396 

Total 

1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 

341,691 
358,453 
274,768 
299,735 
240,863 

44,862  1    386,053 
39,688      398,141 
35,063      309,831 
38,744  1    338,479 
93.276  1    334.189 

328,558 
345,360 
260,616 
288,732 
235,887 

410,941 
442,857 
313,120 
831,294 
284,283 

NoTB. — The  excess  of  Departures  oversea,  up  to  the  year  1918,  is  due  to  departure  of 

men  in  the  Australian  Imperial  Forces. 

In  December,  1905,  New  South  Wales  revived  the  policy  of  assisted  immi- 
gration, and  assisted  passages  are  now  granted  to  female  domestic  servants  and 
close  relatives  of  residents.  Free  passages  are  granted  to  ex-service  men  and 
women  who  are  nominated  by  friends  already  settled  in  New  South  Wales. 
6,814  assisted  persons  arrived  in  1914,  3,508  in  1915,  1,040  in  1916,  586  in 
1917,  192  in  1918,  119  in  1919,  and  4,025  in  1920 

Housing. — To  relieve  the  urgent  demands  for  small  dwellings,  a  Govern- 
ment Department  has  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  or  resum- 
ing land  and  erecting  houses  thereon  for  disposal  by  sale  or  lease.  The 
aousing  scheme  assists  persons  by  liberal  advances  to  become  the  owners  of 
their  own  homes. 
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BeligfioA. 

An  Act  abolishing  State  aid  to  religion  was  passed  in  1862.  Onlj  one  of 
the  clergTmen  who  receired  State  aid  when  the  Act  was  passed  is  now  liring. 

The  Church  of  England  in  the  State  is  under  the  guidance  of  a  Metro- 
politan who  is  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  Metropolitan  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  Primate  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  He  is  nominated  by  the  Bishops  in 
'Australia  and  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Th#re  wore  in 
1920  seven  dioceses.  The  afiBiirsof  the  Roman  Oatholio  Churoh  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bishops  of  eight  dioceses  under  the  Archbishop  of  Sydney.  The 
following  table  shows  the  statistics  of  the  religious  denominations  in  Ntvf 
South  Wales  at  the  census  of  1911 : — 


DeDoiiiin»tioii 

Clergy^   Adherents            Denomination         Clergy i 

Adherents 

GhtttchofBligUnd   . 
Homsn  Catholic 
Presbyierian 
Methodists 
CongrtgttUoftftl . 
BuirtiBt     . 
Lutherans . 

401 

800 

216 

243 

71 

57 

8 

1 

784,000     '  Unitartani 
412,018    <  Hebrew 
182,911    i>  Salyatlon  Anay 
151,274     :  Others       . 

22,655    .1 

20,079     ' 
7,087    !,              Total     . 

1 

• 

16 

05 

844 

7,600 

7,418 

100,198 

1>541 

1,046,784.2 

1  Licensed  to  perform  marriages. 

>  1,724  persons  in  Federal  capital  territory  and  2,012  Australian  aborigines  in  the 
State  not  included. 

Instruction. 

Education  is  under  State  controL  and  instruction  is  compulsory  hetween 
the  ages  of  7  and  14  years  ;  in  the  State  Primary  and  Superior  public 
schools  and  High  Schools  eduoation  is  free. 

There  were  during  1910,  8,380  Government  schools,  dirided  into  8,578 
departments,  and  classified  as  follows  :-^Higb  schools  23  \  public  primary 
schools  2,050  {  half-time  schools  146  ;  provisional  schools  498  ;  house- to-honse 
school  1  ;  travelling  schools  3  :  evening  continuation  schools  40 ;  corre- 
spondence schools  2  ;  subsidisea  schools  575 ;  industrial  and  reformatory 
schools  3  ;  total  3,336  schools.  During  1919  there  were  288,965  children 
enrolled,  and  an  average  attendance  of  212,878,  with  9,002  teachers.  The 
pupils  receiving  Kindergarten  instruction  at  Government  schools  numbered 
6,698.  In  1919  the  expenditure  On  Public  Instruction  (eiclnsive  of  technical 
education)  was  2,286,382^. 

Of  private  schools  at  the  end  of  1919  there  were  681,  with  81,061  ptt^ils 
and  8,880  teachers,  of  which  446  were  Roman  Catholic  DenominftUonal 
Schools,  having  2,443  teachers  and  65,745  pupils.  The  figures  relating  to 
private  schools  are  exclusive  of  business  colleger  and  shorthand  sohools. 

The  medical  inspection  of  State  school  children  and  of  many  at  private 
schools  is  conducted  by  the  Goverament  Medical  Officers  every  three  years. 
A  travelling  school  hospital,  a  travelling  opthahnic  clinic,  a  Metropolitan 
dental  clinic,  and  six  travelling  dental  clinics  have  been  Established. 

The  University  of  Sydney,  founded  in  1850,  receives  from  Government  a 
yearly  subsidv,  Amounting,  with  special  aid,  to  67,203/.  in  1919.  The  total 
revenue  for  1919  was  125,6692.  There  were  2,797  students  with  26  professors, 
6  assistant  professors,  133  lecturers  and  demonstrators.  Degrees  or 
certificates  are  granted  in  all  branches  of  knowledge  other  than  Theology 
and  Divinity,  and  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  the  tJniversity  are 
extended  to  women  equally  with  men.  Daring  1919  there  were  143  de^ees 
conferred  by  examination  to  men  and  85  to  women.  There  are  4  denomina- 
tional colleges,  Church    of  England,  Roman  Catholic,   Presbyterian,  and 
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Mefhodult)  and  a  aoJlkge  fta  women  (unMOtaHui),  afflliaiad  to  the 
UnlTftnitj.  Th«  Technical  College^  with  btanch  Achoole,  oomprisee  de|»art- 
ments  in  agiioaltar«»  arohiteotnre,  biology,  ohetni«try,  domeitio  Boionoe, 
electrieal  engiaeenng,  geology,  mathematics,  mechanical  engineering) 
p]*inting  and  lithography^  aaoitation,  sheep  and  wool,  women's  handicrafts) 
art,  commercial  subjects,  bakery ;  also  separate  classes  and  correspondenoe 
connee.    There  wae  a  total  enrolment  of  14»560  in  1919. 

Of  establishments  of  an  educational  ohamcter  there  are  the  Australian 
Museiun*  Technologioal  Museums  and  National  Art  Gallery,  Public  Libraries, 
Conseryatorium  of  Music,  also  Botanical  Gardens  and  Zooiogioal  Gardens* 

Old  Ag^e,  Invalidity  and  Accident  Pensions,  and  Uatarnity 

Allowances. 

In  Australia  the  old  age  pension  Uw  grants  (subject  to  conditions 
as  to  birth,  residence,  and  character)  a  pension  of  I2s,  6d.  per  week  to  erery 
Woman  over  60  years  of  age,  and  every  man  over  65  years  of  age,  or  over 
60  if  incapacitated  by  infirmity  or  injury  from  earning  a  living.  The  maxi- 
mum pension  of  32Z.  IQs.  per  annum  (12^.  6d,  per  week)  is  subject  to  a  pro- 
}>ortionate  reduotion  in  respect  of  any  income  or  property  of  the  claimant, 
so  that  the  pensioner's  income  with  the  pension  shall  not  exceed  582.  109. 
per  annum.  BoAefits  from  friendly  societies  are  not  reckoned  as  income,  nor 
any  gifts  and  allowatices  from  children  or  grandchildren  ;  nd*  is  deduction 
made  for  the  home  in  which  the  pensioner  permanently  resides.  Money 
payable  to  a  pensioner  while  an  inmate  of  a  benevolent  asylum  or  hospital 
may  be  paid  to  the  institution  for  the  pensioner.  Since  July  1,  1909,  old 
age  pensions  have  been  paid  throughout  the  Commonwealth  by  the  Federal 
Goremment,  and  on  June  30,  1920,  37,358  (16,615  men  and  21,843  women) 
old  age  pensions  were  current  In  New  South  Wales. 

Invalidity  and  Accident  Pensions  are  paid  to  persons  over  the  age  of  16 
years  who  are  permanently  incapacitated  and  who  are  not  receiving  an  old 
ag«  pension.  From  Dec.  15,  1910,  the  payment  of  these  pensions  was 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  14,387  persons  (6,583  men  and 
7,764  women)  in  I^ew  South  Wales)  were  in  receipt  of  the  benefits  on  June 
80»  1920. 

War  pensioners  in  New  South  Wales  at  June  30,  1920,  numbered  69,631. 

Under  the  Maternity  Allowance  Act,  passed  by  the  Commonwealth 
Parlianaent  in  1912,  payment  of  maternity  allowances  is  made  to  mothers  of 
ohildrea  bom  in  Australia*  A  sum  of  6L  is  payable  in  respect  of  each  birth» 
one  allowance  only  being  payable  in  cases  of  plural  births.  The  allowance  is 
payable  to  women  who  are  inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  who  intend 
to  seUle  therein.  The  total  number  of  claims  paid  in  New  South  Wales 
during  the  year  ended  June  20,  1920,  was  48,909. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  are  a  Jetupreme  Court  With  a  Chief  Justice  and  six  puisne  judges, 
an  Industrial  Arbltfaticn  Court,  District  Courts,  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  Children's  Courts.  All  persons  arrested  and  charged  with  offences  and 
all  summoned  persons  must  be  brought  before  the  Magistrates'  Courts,  and 
are  dealt  with  summarily  or  committed  to  trial  at  the  higher  courts.  Most 
summary  offenees  are  punishable  by  tine  or  by  imprisonment,  not  exceeding 
seven  days.  Prisoners  charged  with  offences  bearing  sentences  of  more  than 
six  months'  inaprisonment  are  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  persons,  either  at 
Qtmrter  lesSidas  or  before  the  Supreme  Court.  Prisoners  charged  with  capital 
crimes  must  be  tried  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
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In  the  Sydney  metropolitan,  Parramatta,  Newcastle,  Broken  Hill, 
Bathurst,  and  WoUongong  districts  stipendiary  magistrates  preside  in  the 
police  courts  ;  in  other  districts,  police  magistrates  and  honorary  justices  of 
the  peace  adjudicate.  The  licensing  of  houses  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  and 
fermented  liquors  is  transacted  by  magistrates  specially  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

In  1918  there  were  58,009  convictions  before  magistrates  at  Courts  of 
Petty  Sessions  and  Children's  Courts,  and  622  distinct  persons  were  convicted 
at  the  Higher  Courts.  There  are  25  gaols.  On  December  81,  1919,  there 
were  895  prisoners  in  confinement. 

The  First  Offenders  (Women)  Act,  1918,  provides  that  when  any  woman  who 
has  not  been  previously  convicted  of  any  offence  punishable  either  summarily 
or  on  indictment,  is  charged  before  any  court  with  a  minor  offence,  the 
hearing  of  such  charge,  etc.,  must,  unless  the  defendant  elects  to  be  tried  in 
open  court,  be  in  private  and  no  persons  other  than  those  directly  interested 
shall  remain  in  the  court,  and  a  report  of  the  proceedings  must  not  be 
published. 

Finanoa. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  net  revenue  for  years  ended  June  30  : — 


Tear 

ended 

June  SO 

Prom 
Taxation  i 

Land  Revenue 

Prom 

Business 

Undertakings 

Prom  Mis- 

cellaneouB 

Sources 

ToUl 
Net  Revenue 

1913-14 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 

£ 

4,578,246 
5,916,817 
6,178,284 
6,464,129 
7,435,235 

£ 
1,828,887 
1,747,009 
1,861,460 
1,876,760 
1,915,439 

£ 
10,949,651 
11,808,844 
12,456,285 
14.036,267 
17,965,043 

£ 
1,081,445 
1,006,165 
1,081,250 
1,119,863 
1,384,779 

£ 
18,488,229 
20,537,835 
21,577,229 
23,495,519 
28,660,496 

1  Including  balance  of  revenue  collected  by  the  Pedei-al  Oovernment  and  returned  to  State. 


Under  the  heading  *  Business  Undertakings '  is  included  revenue  from 
railways,  tramways,  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and  Sydney  Harbour  Trust. 

The  control  of  the  customs  and  excise  having  passed  to  the  Common- 
wealth Government  on  January  1,  1901,  the  taxation  is  obtained  from  stamp 
and  probate  duties,  land  tax,  income  tax,  motor  tax,  betting  taxes,  totalizator 
tax,  and  licences.  A  payment  of  25s.  per  head  per  annum  is  made  to  the 
State  by  the  Commonwealth  Government,  the  bulk  of  whose  revenue 
comes  from  customs  and  excise  duties.  Income  Tax,  and  the  Post  Office. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  expenditure  exclusive  of  exjMnditure 
from  loans : — 


Tear 

ended 

June  SO 


1913-14 
1917 
1918 
1019 
1020 


Railways    >      Water 

and  Supply  and 

Tramways  '   Sewemge 


£ 
9,505,926 
10,794,694 
10,969,924 
12,370,545 
16,158,508 


£ 

725  931 

904,803 

1,065,413 

1,132,760 

1,868,197 


I       Public      I 

Instruction ' 

(including  ' 

grants  to    | 

Educational 

Institutions) 

£  I 

1,607,324 
1,853,049 
1,955,267 
2,125,659 
2,843,766    , 


Interest  on 

Public  Debt, 

etc. 


£ 

1,022,78S 
1,004,193 
1,089.728 
075,352 
1.074,896 


Other 
Bervioes 


£ 

6,203,277 
6,160,894 
6,478,073 
6,676,425 
9,264,686 


ToUI 

Net 

Expend  i. 

ture 


£ 

18,006,190 
20,806.638 
21,568,405 
23,280,750 
80,210,018 
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The  amount  of  the  Public  Debt  on  June  80, 1920,  was  152,776,0822.  (ex- 
clusiye  of  Closer  Settlement  Debentures,  &c.  with  mean  rate  of  interest  4 '30 
per  cent.  Of  this  amount  about  80  per  cent,  has  been  spent  on  the  con- 
stmction  of  railways,  tramways,  water  supply,  sewerage  ana  Harbour  Trust, 
controlled  by  Boards.  The  net  return  from  these  services  for  the  year 
1919-20  was  equal  to  4*24  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  construction  ;  or  8*35  per 
cent,  of  the  existing  Public  Debt. 

The  expenditure  from  loans,  exclusive  of  redemptions,  up  to  June  30, 1920, 
has  been  :  Railways  and  tramways,  93,036,6812.  ;  telegraphs  and  telephones, 
including  offices,  1,761,8452. ;  conservation  of  water,  etc.,  6,592,1422.  ;  water 
supply  and  sewerage,  21,413,5652.;  other  works  and  services,  33,771,7112.; 
total,  156,575,9442. 

The  financial  statistics  of  the  incorporated  boroughs  and  municipal  dis- 
tricts are  as  follows  for  the  municipal  year  1918 : — 


— 

Assessed 
Anntwl  Value 

Tmproved 
Capital  Value 

Income 

Expendi- 
ture 

Loans  Out- 
standing 

City  of  Sydney    . 
Suburbs 

£ 
3,691,224 
7,765,709 

£ 

82,027,200 
106,647,308 

£ 
1,263.170 
885,498 

£ 
1,246,130 
862,651 

£ 

7,502,558 
931,795 

Metropolitan 
Country 

11,456,933 
4,632,485 

188,674,508 
63,868,253 

2,148,663 
1,098,610 

2,108,781 
1,000,498 

8,434,353 
655,431 

Total     . 

16,089,308 

252,042,761 

3,247,273 

3,109,279 

9,089,784 

The  financial  statistics  of  the  186  shires  (area,  115,653,120  acres),  during 
1918,  were  as  follows  : — 

Unimproved  Capital  Value,  109,183,2152.;  Income,  1,153,7412.;  Expenditure,  1,167,5072. 

For  DefenOS  ^^  under  Oommonweallh  of  Australia,  A  jiaval  estab- 
lishment, the  main  works  of  which  are  at  Garden  Island,  Sydney,  has 
been  completed.  Sydney  is  the  headquarters  of  the  squadron  in 
Aostnlian  waters,  and  has  a  dockyard,  naval  coaling  station,  and  victual- 
ling and  other  stores.  The  cost  of  the  defence  of  the  State  is  borne  by 
the  Commonwealth  Government. 


Prodnotion  and  Industry. 

I.    AORICULTUBE. 

In  1917-18  there  were  4,462,916  acres  under  crops  (including  2,215 
double  cropped).  The  cultivated  land  is  principally  to  be  found  in  small 
holdings  of  less  than  500  acres.  The  State  is  divided  into  three  divisions — 
the  Eastern,  Central,  and  Western.  The  Districts  in  the  Eastern  and  Central 
Divisions  are,  for  the  purpose  of  local  administration,  grouped  into  13  Land 
Board  Districts,  which  are  sub-divided  into  Land  Districts.  The  Western 
Division  is  under  the  control  of  the  Western  Land  Board — consisting  of 
three  Commissioners — and  the  head  offices  of  the  Lands  Department  and 
Western  Land  Board  offices  are  in  Sydney.  In  the  Eastern  and  Central 
Divlaions  there  are  a  number  of  tenures  under  which  land  may  be  acquired. 
In  the  Western  Diyision  the  land  is  leased  by  the  State  to  pastoral  tenants, 
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mainly  for  grazing,  Imt  small  area9  in  or  near  townships  are  leaa^  for  spacial 
purposes. 

The  total  land  alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation  on  Juna  80,  191 9» 
was  62,077,258  acres,  exclusive  of  Federal  Capital  Territor7,  The  total  land 
occupied  under  leases  of  yarious  kinds  was  U3,476,97d  acr^s. 

The  area  under  cultiyation  in  I^ew  South  Wales  during  four  years  and  the 
principal  crops  produced  were  as  follow  : — 


Year  end^d 
June  80 

1016 

1017 

lOlB 

1010 

Areanoder 

A«r«B 

AQf«S 

Acrea 

Acres 

Cultivation 

6,794,885 

5,168,030 

4.4 

82,916 

3,808,602 

*  Valne  of  all 

Crops 

20,862,860^. 

Il,4i7,f30£. 

13,084,9OOe. 

11,910,1002. 

Principal  Crops 

Area   '  Frodnee 
Aarw    ~  Bush. 

Area 
AcrM 

Produce 

Area 
Acres 

Produce 
Bush." 

Area       Produce 

Buah. 

Acres 

Bush. 

/Grain. 
Wheat  { 

4,1S$,865  66,764,010 
Tons 

3,806,604  30,60$,OiK):3,320,871 
Tons.    1 

37,712,000 
Tout 

2,400,669 

18,825,000 
Tons 

iHay   . 

879,678 

lj211677 
Bush. 

633.605       818,768 

435,180 

484,708 

618,644 

517,370 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Maize     Grain . 

154,180    8,773,600 

155,378 

4,838,480 

145,754 

8,499,960 

114,682 

2,091,921 

/Grain. 

6,869 

114,646 

6,106 1        78,370 

6,870 

97,824 

7,080 

S6,818 

Barley  { 

Tons 

1     Tons. 

Tons 

Tons 

iHay   . 

1,348 

1,675 

866           1,205 

844 

1,083 

1,238 

1,058 

Bush. 

,  Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

/Grain   . 

58,636 

1,346,608 

67,111 

1,084,980 

S2,501 

l,465,lir 

86,474 

1,5S73.752 

Oats  { 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

I  Hay      . 

176,183 

259,476 

161,723       210,053 

118,917 

150,097 

162,842 

145,638 

Potatoes    . 

10.580 

44,445 

22,440         45,331 

22,600 

49,984 

20,870 

80,356 

Lncarutt  (Hay) 

50,544 

100,075 

01,584 1      147,365 

64,708 

U7,172 

46,369 

88,403 

Cwtg. 

1      Cwts. 

Cwts. 

9 

Cwts. 

Tobacco   . 

1,277 

0,563 

062 

0211 

701 

2,600 

1,680 

20,952 

1  Crop  failed. 

The  area,  sown  for  Wheat  during  the  season  1919*20  was  8,D50,ft80  acres, 
of  which  1,450,640  acres  were  for  grain,  715,980  were  reaped  for  954,68 
tons  of  hay,  while  883,660  acres  were  fed  off.  The  total  yield  of  grain 
was  4,296,680  bushels.  The  total  acreage  sown  with  wheat  for  the  1920-21 
season  is  about  2,946,600  acres,  of  which  approximately  686,700  will  be  out 
for  hay.  During  September,  1920,  the  rainfall  was  general  throughout  the 
State,  and  the  prospects  for  the  harvest  are  most  encouraging. 


— 

Cane 

-sugar 

Total 
Area 

Gra 
Wines 

pes 

Brandy 

Year 

ended 

Jnne  SO 

Total 
Area 

Tons 

Table  Fpiit 

Acrss     , 

Acres 

Gallons 

GsUoas 

TOQS 

1915 

11,421 

181,606 

7,985 

549,140 

15,259 

2,667 

1916 

11,258 

157,748 

7,883 

571,000 

18.148 

;      2,940 

1917 

10,969  ' 

148,558 

8,666 

628,950 

18,858 

,      iJ,^U 

1918 

10,596  ' 

174,881 

5,9^0 

538,210 

1    19,19? 

'      1,710 

1919 

10,490  i 

105,284 

6,021  » 

555,770 

11,299 

2,416 

1  lu  addition  there  were  574  acrqs  for  drying  purposes  producing  5,946  cwt  Qi  mV 
tanas,  raisins,  &c. 
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The  principal  fruit-culture  of  the  State  i9  that  of  the  orange.  There 
i^ere  in  June,  1919,  27,597  acres  under  citrus  fruit,  with  an  estimated  pro- 
duction of  990,901  bushels  of  oranges,  222,612  bushels  of  lemons,  397,775 
bushels  of  mandarins,  and  8,058  bushels  of  other  citrus  fruit. 

At  June  30,  1919,  the  State  had  37,381,874  sheep,  3,280,676  cattle, 
722,728  horses,  and  294,648  pigs.  The  production  of  wool  as  in  the  grease 
was  in  the  year  ended  June  80,  1919,  305,613,000  lbs.  In  the  same  year  the 
production  of  tallow  was  488,060  cwt.  ;  butter,  66,008,958  lbs.  ;  cheese, 
5,982,120  lbs.;  bacon  and  hams,  16,801,666  lbs. 

There  were  139,501  persons  employed  permanently  in  rural  occupations 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1919. 

There  is  a  Forestry  Commission.  The  total  area  of  Crown  land«  as 
State  forests  amounts  to  5,085,050  acres.  The  revenue  from  royalties, 
lioenees,  &;c..  amounted  in  the  year  ended  June  80,  1916,  to  68,1 07 Z.  ;  In 
1917  to  67,273^.;  in  1918  to  7O,909Z.  ;  in  1919  to  97,592Z.;  and  in  1920  to 
147,0402.  There  were  427  licensed  sawmills,  thi»  employees  numbering  4,892. 
The  output  of  native  timber  was  valued  at  1,277,0322. 

II.  MiNSB  AKD  Minerals. 

Crold  is  found  in  all  parts  of  New  South  Wales.  The  total  production 
since  its  discovery  in  1851  down  to  and  including  1919  was  14,748,637  oe.  fine, 
valued  at  62,648,1872.  The  production  in  1919  was  65,839  oz.  fine, 
valued  at  279,6662.  Host  of  the  gold  won  in  the  State  is  received  at  the 
Sydney  Mint  for  coinage. 

The  value  of  silver  and  silver-lead  and  ore  obtained  to  the  end  of  1919  was 
82,189,4252.  In  1919,  1,232,710  ounces  of  silver  were  raised,  valued  at 
292, 8382., and  77,989  tons  of  silver-lead  ore  concentrates,  &c., altogether  valued 
at  1,030,8252.  1,460  tonaofoopper  were  produced  in  1919,  valued  at  139,2962. 
The  estimated  value  of  copper  raised  n'om  its  discovery  in  1858  until  the 
end  of  1919  is  15,128,1002.  The  total  value  of  the  output  of  tin  since 
the  mines  were  opened  in  1872  has  been  11,928,5032.,  the  value  in  1919  being 
410,6232.  for  2,692  tons.  In  1919  there  were  184  coal  mines,  emploving 
18,041  men  ;  thequantitf  of  coal  raised  in  1919  was  8,631,554  tons,  valued 
at  5,422,8462.  The  estimated  value  of  coal  raised  to  the  close  of  1919 
amounted  to  98,144,2662.  During  1919,  7  shale  mines  were  in  operation, 
187  miners  raising  25,468  tons  of  oil  shale  valued  at  37,9682.,  making  the 
total  value  of  production  to  end  of  1919,  2,502,8147.  In  1919,  424,778 
tons  of  coke  were  manufactured,  valued  at  550,1272.  In  1919  there  were 
25  smelting  works  and  ore-dressing  establishments  giving  permanent  employ- 
ment to  3,168  persons,  principally  for  the  smelting  of  silver,  tin,  and  copper 
ores.  The  outout  of  zinc  (metal  and  concentrates)  in  1919  was  72,294  tons, 
▼slued  at  247,8952.  ;  and  of  lead,  11,497  tons,  valued  at  824,2152.  Other 
minerals,  kc.,  produced  in  1919  were :  iron,  80,941  tons,  valued  at  445,1752.; 
lime,  81,478  tons,  57,4112.;  wolfram,  135  tons,  22,8182. ;  Portland  cement, 
379,89(12.  The  aggregate  value  or  the  mineral  products  of  N.S.W.  to 
the  end  of  1919  is  810,408,9212. 
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III.  Mantffactdrbs. 
The  rollowing  table  i»  compUed  from  theretvirna  of  1918-19  :— 


B«  lab- 

plojrMS 

Hsnufir. 
tiindor 

work  dODB 

Treitlng  r»w  putoml  prwlncts  . 

£a.s'.U";.r.K«„-,..,.««-  ; 

Minor  W.rM,  not  ,li«where  Inclndnl 

IB 

is.ons.iiis 

Induitrial  Arbitration  and  Conciliation. 

The  Indnatml  lawa  of  New  South  Wales  provide  for  the  regnlatioa  of 
the  conditiona  of  indastries  bj  meaite  of  iaduetml  CDnoiliitioii  aod  orbitra- 
tioa,  and  for  the  represaion  of  stribea  and  look-outs.  ProTLeion  boa  been 
made  for  the  registration  of  induetrial  uniona  of  emplojera  and  of  amplojeea, 
for  the  constitution  of  a  Court  of  Induatrial  Arbitration  and  aubaidiary  Tri> 
baoala — anch  &a  Wagea  or  Industrial  Boards — to  decide  diapntea  and  to 
determine  ratea  of  wajies  aud  other  indnatriBl  mattere,  and  for  the  appoint- 
Dient  of  a  Board  of  Trade,  under  the  preaidency  of  a  Judge  of  the  Court, 
to  exeri^iae  extensive  poweia  regarding  indnatrial  conditions. 

An  Induatrial  Board,  coneiating  of  a  chairman  and  two  or  four  other 
membera,  repreaentiiig  ei^ually  the  employera  and  employees,  may  be  oon- 
stituted  for  any  industry  or  group  of  induatriea  on  the  recoaimendation  of 
the  Indnatrial  Arbitration  Court ;  also  special  boards  to  determine  questions 
□f  demarcation.  A  Board  may  make  an  award  fixing  the  lowest  rates  of 
nagea,  up  to  a  maximum  of  £10  per  week,  the  timea  and  houra  of  work,  the 
rates  of  payment  for  overtime,  and  the  proportionate  number  of  apprentices, 
and  granting  preference  of  employment  to  unioniata,  and  determining  any 
other  in  duatnal  matter. 

The  Court  or  a  boird  may  deal  with  wsgea  and  hours  of  employment,  bnt 
no  award  may  be  m^e  for  wages  lower  than  the  living  wage  declared  by  the 
Boaid  of  Trade.  Employees  in  rnrsl  industries  are  entitled  to  tfie  living 
wage  OS  deteruiiaed  after  aeparato  inquiry.  Aged,  inGrm  or  slow  workers 
may  obtain  permits  to  work  for  leaa  than  the  minimum  wage. 

The  Industrial  Boards  have  been  arranged  npon  the  basia  of  ct»ft  or 
calliug,  those  relating  to  allied  indostries  being  grouped  nndei  one  chairman. 
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At  June  30,  1919,  there  were  288  Boards,  but  since  1916  their  work  has  been 
gradually  curtailed,  except  in  special  cases,  and  awards  are  now  made  by  the 
Court  in  order  to  prerent  delay  in  hearing  and  in  determining,  and  to  prevent 
the  overlapping  of  awards. 

The  awards  are  binding  on  all  persons  in  the  industry  and  within  the 
locality  to  which  they  relate  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years. 
Application  for  variation  may  be  made  whenever  a  living  wage  declaration 
has  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Appeal  from  an  award  of  a  Board 
lies  to  the  Court. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  with  powers  of  a  Royal  Commission,  is  composed  of 
a  President  (who  is  Judge  of  the  Court),  a  Deputy  President,  four 
Commissioners,  and  four  additional  Commissioners  to  represent  rural 
industries.  After  full  inquiry  as  to  the  cost  of  living,  the  Board  declares 
annually  the  rates  of  living  wages  for  adult  employees  of  each  sex,  the 
administration  of  all  matters  relating  to  apprenticeship,  the  welfare  of 
juvenile  labour,  &c.,  and  for  the  improvement  of  industrial  relationship 
between  employers  and  workers. 

Living  Wage. — The  Board  of  Trade  in  October,  1919,  fixed  the  living 
wage  in  the  metropolitan  area  at  Zl.  lis.  per  week  for  adult  male  employees, 
and  in  October,  1920,  at  4Z.  5s.  per  week.  In  the  Newcastle  district  the 
living  wage  is  SL  168,  6^.,  in  the  South  Coast  area  Zl,  17s,  6d.y  and  in  the 
Central  Tablelands  area  3/.  IS.'?,  per  week.  For  adult  female  employees  in 
the  metropolitan  area  the  wage  has  been  fixed  at  1/.- 195.  per  week. 

Commerce  and  Communications. 

The  external  commerce  of  New  South  Wales,  exclusive  of  inter-State 
trade,  is  included  in  the  Statement  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  total  external  commerce  of  the  State  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


[mports  Oversea 

Exports  overfea 

Tear  ended  June  80 

AuBtraliau 
Produce 

£ 
31.135,169 
38,656,168 
47,871,076 
87,243,979 
48,621,036 
60,570,476 

Other  Produce 

Total 

19131 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

£ 
32,360,663 
33,879,698 
32,742,297 
29,619,996 
40,013,102 
44,690,204 

£ 
1.704,620 
2,819,268 
2,419,119 
2.376,1  J  4 
2,406,823 
4.092,909 

£ 

32,839,789 
40,976,416 
60,290,824 
89,619,093 
61,027,359 
64,R63,885 

1  Calendar  Year. 

The  chief  exports  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  ores,  coal,  wool,  wool 
tops,  metal  manufactures,  butter,  wheat,  flour,  fruit,  jams,  ^c,  timber, 
meat  (frozen  and  preserved),  rabbits,  hides  and  skins,  tallow,  leather,  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  pearlshell. 

With  the  exception  of  a  steam  tramway  of  2j  miles  in  extent  under  private 
control  all  tramways  are  the  property  of  the  Government.  There  were, 
on  Jane  30,  1920,  226  miles  open  fortrafl&c,  the  capital  cost  being  8, 768, 548Z. 
The  gross  earnings  for  1919-20  were  2,881,797^.  ;  the  working  expenses, 
2,186,1212.  ;  and  the  percentage  of  working  expenses  to  earnings  86 '27. 
On  June  30,  1920,  5,015  miles  of  railway  were  open  ;  the  revenue  for 
1919-20  was  13,088,847/.;  the  expenditure,  9,670,9842.;  the  number  of 
passengers  carried,  114,654,660.  There  are  8  private  railways  having  a  total 
mileage  of  158  miles. 

For  Shipping,  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  see  under  Commonwealth  of 
Australia, 
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Money  and  Credit. 

The  value  of  gold  coin  and  gold  bullion  issued  at  the  Boyal  Branch  Mint, 
Sydney,  during  six  years,  was: — 


Year 

Gold 

Year 

Gold 

1918 
1015 
1916 

£ 
2,274,740 
1,864,086 
1,585,584 

1       1917 

1        1918 

1919 

t 

1,738,679 
8,807,784 
1,952,000 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Australian  silver  ooin  to  the  value  of  l,388,S60i., 
and  bronse  ooin  valued  at  57,190Z.,  were  issued  to  December  31,  1918. 

There  were  17  banks  trading  in  Kew  South  Wales  in  1920,  the  average 
assets  in  the  June  quarter  being :  coin,  10,111,7917* ;  bullion,  340,786^. ;  landed 
property,  2,477,6017.  ;  notes  and  discounted  bills,  &o.,  89, 063,1 447, ;  notes 
and  bills  of  other  banks,  892,5217. ;  balances  due  from  other  banks, 
8,354,4487. ;  total  assets,  119,272,4357.  (including  13,032,1957.  Australian 
notes). 

The  liabilities  of  the  banks  (exclusive  of  those  to  shareholders)  were,  for 
June,  1920  ;  Notes  in  circulation,  73,2667.;  bills  in  circulation,  960,5867«; 
deposits  not  bearing  interest,  52,878,1267. ;  deposits  bearing  interest, 
50,495,1347.;  total  deposits,  103,373,2607. ;  balances  due  to  other  banks, 
1,601,6877.  ;  total  liabilities,  106,008,7997. 

The  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  established  in  1832,  was 
amalgamated  with  the  Government  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  in 
May.  1914. 

The  Government  Savings  Bank,  established  in  1871,  was  reorganised  by 
an  Act  passed  in  1906,  by  which  it  was  placed  under  three  commissioners. 
Its  business  is  carried  on  in  two  separate  departments — the  Savings  Bank 
Department  and  the  Advance  Department,  the  former  of  which  receives  and 
invests  deposits,  and  pays  interest  on  amounts  not  exceeding  5007.,  while  to 
the  latter  naa  been  handed  over  the  administration  of  the  State  system  of 
loans  to  agriculturists,  formerly  vested  in  an  Advance  to  Settlers   Board. 

Statistics  of  Savings  Banks  are  given  below  ;  the  figures  include  the 
returns  of  the  Savings  Bank  Department  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of 
Australia : — 


Year  ended 
80tb  June 

Number  of  Depositors 

Amonnt  of  Deposits    ' 

Average  per  Depositor 

£ 

£       c      d. 

1914 

717,737 

33,167,523 

46       4       8 

1916 

806,882 

37,363,272 

46      6       1 

1917 

872,351 

40,836,747 

46     16      3 

1918 

920,887 

43,039,012 

46     15      3 

1919 

984,951 

47,070,842 

47    16      9 

1920 

1,063.898 

49,933,535 

47      7      9 

Limited  Liability  Companies  and  Benefit  BuUding  Societies  also  receive 
money  on  deposit,  the  amount  of  which  in  the  former  on  June  30,  1920,  waa 
1,787,4777.,  and  in  the  latter  485,7647.,  on  December  31,  1919. 

Loiii>  Hows  IBLAHD,  81*  88'  4*  8.,  159"  4'  9^  B.,  a  depeadenoy  of  New  BonUi  Wales, 
■itnated  about  486  milei  north-east  of  Sydney,  area,  8,220  acres;  popolatipn  (iniX  l^* 


VIOTOBIA  3T» 

A  Board  of  CgntroJ  »t  aydno^,  under  th«  Qoyernmwt  of  New  Boutb  Wftlei,  oiasAgeB  the 
affifiirs  of  the  island  and  supervises  the  palm  seed  industry. 

.  Books  of  Reference. 

The  Ofllcial  Tear-Book  of  New  South  Wales.  Pnt^shed  annually  by  Goyenunent 
SiafciatieUi).   9ydqey. 

New  South  Wales  Statistical  Register.  Published  annually  by  Qovemment  Statiitieian. 
Sydney. 

Itew  South  Wales  Statistical  Bulletin.  Published  quarterly.  Qoveniment  8tati«* 
tician.    Sydney. 

New  South  Wales  St»t^man'»  ITaar  Book.  Pnbllahed  annnally  by  Oovemment 
Statjatician  (small  book  to  fit  waistcoat)  pocket). 

Handbook  for  New  South  Wales,  prepared  in  connection  with  the  British  Association 
Meeting.   Sydney,  1914. 

A  Guide  for  Immigrants  and  Settlers.  Issued  by  Intelligence  Department,  Sydney. 
lU.    1906. 

Australian  Historical  Society  Journal.    Quarterly.    Sydney. 

Official  Rex)orts  of  Railway  Commissioners ;  Mines  Department ;  Department  of  Lands; 
Departmant  of  Agxicultnrt ;  Publio  Works ;  Public  Instruction ;  Boara  of  Water  Supply 
and  Sewerage :  Sydney  Harbour  Trust  Commissioners ;  Water  Conaenration  and  Irrigation 
Commissioners  ;  Forestry  Commissioners.      Published  annually,    Sydney. 

Dmvid  (T.  W.  Bdgeworth),  New  South  Wales,  Historical,  physiographical  and  Economic. 
Melbourne  and  LosdOB*  1018. 

Set  alpo  uAd4r  Auatralia, 
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VICTOEIA 
Constitntion  and  Government. 

Yictoria,  formerly  a  portion  of  New  South  Wales,  was,  in  1851, 
procUlxned  a  sf  parat^  colony,  with  a  partially  elective  Legislative  Council, 
and  in  X355  responsible  self-government  was  conferred.  The  legislative 
authority  is  rested  in  a  Parliament  of  two  Chambers.  The  Upper  Honse 
consists  of  34  m?mbersi  elected  for  six  years,  and  the  Lower  of  65,  elected  for 
three  years  (unless  sooner  dissolved).  Members  of  the  Council  must  be  in 
possession  of  an  estate  of  the  net  annual  ralue  of  502.  for  one  year  prior  to 
their  election  ;  and  electors  must  be  in  the  possession  or  occupancy  of  property 
of  the  rateable  value  of  102.  per  annum  if  derived  from  freehold,  or  of  152.  if 
derived  from  leasehold  or  the  oooupation  of  rented  property.  No  electoral 
property  qualification  is  required  for  graduates  of  British  or  Colonial  univer- 
sities, matriculated  students  of  the  Melbourne  University,  ministers  of 
religion  of  any  denomination,  dertifioated  teachers,  lawyers,  medical  prac- 
titipnerS)  and  officers  of  the  army  and  nary  active  and  retired.  One-half  of 
the  members  of  the  Xiegislative  Council  retire  every  three  years.  Tbe  members 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  require  no  property  qualification,  and  are 
eleoted  by  universal  male  and  (since  1903)  female  suffrage,  and  no  person 
may  vote  in  more  than  one  district,  nor  twice  in  the  same  district. 
Clergymen  of  any  religious  denomination  are  not  allowed  to  hold  seats  in 
either  the  liCgislative  Council  or  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  are  entitled  to  reimbursement 
for  expenses  at  the  rate  of  5002.  per  annum,  and  members  of  both  Houses 
have  free  passes  over  all  the  railways. 

Governor. — Lord  Stradbrokc. 

LietUenani  (?(n?#fww.— Hon.  Sir  William  H.  Irvine^  E.C.M.O. 
In  the  exercise  of  the  executive  the  Governor  is  assisted  by  a  Cabinet  of 
respQUfible  ministers. 

The  Ministry  (November  1920)  is  as  follows  :^- 

Pr$tn,ter  ctnd  Mmiskr  of  Agrieulturi.^--B.on,  H.  S.  W.  I^wsan,  M.L.A. 

AstUtarU  MinUkr  at  AgriauJULwrt. — Hon.  H.  Angv*^  M.L.A. 


SSO  THE  BRITISH  BMPIBZ  : — VICTOBIA. 

Chief  Seerelarg,  and  Minister  of  Publit  Health, — Major  tha  Hon.  M. 
Saird,  M.L.A. 

TTioMiTer. — Hon.  W.  U.  McPherscm,  M.L.A,     . 

Attorney- Otna-al   and  Soluitor-Oeneral.—^oa.  A..  Bobinton,  M.L.C. 

JfiniiCfr  of  EdiiC(Uion,  Forests,  and  Labour,  —  Hod.  Sir  A,  J.  Peacoefc, 
H.L.A. 

Commissioner  of  Publie  Works  and  Minister  for  Water  Supply. — Hon. 
Y.  Q.  Clarke,  M.L.C. 

Minitter  of  EaUwayt  and  Mines.— Hon.  S.  Barnes,  M.L.A, 

Minister  of  Lands  and  Minister  Controlling  Wheat  Scheme. — Hon.  D.  S. 
Oman,  M.L.A. 

.  Honorary  Member!  of  the  Cabinet. — Hon.  J.  W,  Fenni'ngton,  M.L.A. 
Hod.  John  McfThae,  M.L.C,  Hon.  T.  Livingston,  M.L.A.,  and  Hon.  A. 
ffiefo,  M.L  C 

The  Premier  receives  1,4002.  and  the  other  ministers  1,0001.  eitch  per 
uinum.  At  least  fonr  of  the  ministers  must  be  members  of  either  the  ' 
LegislatireCouncilor  the  Assemblv,  bat  not  more  than  two  shall  bemembers 
of  the  Council,  nor  more  tlian  six  be  members  ol  the  Assemblv. 

State  of  the  parties  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  (Nov.  1920) :  Liberals, 
SS  ;  Indepeuiteiit  Liberals,  2  ;  Farmers'  Union,  13  ;  Labour,  20 ;  Independent 
Labour,  1.     Total,  85. 

Agent-General  for  Victoria  in  Great  Britain,  — Hon.  Sir  Peter  McBride, 
OeSoes,  Melbourne  Place,  The  Strand,  W.C. 

Local  Oovkrnuent. 

For  purposes  of  local  administration  the  State  is  divided  into  urhan  and 
rural  mnnicipalitiea.  The  former,  called  cities,  towns,  and  boronghs,  ought 
not  to  be  of  a  greater  area  than  nine  si^nare  miles,  and  in  being  constitnted 
must  contain  at  lea.st  500  householdera,  and  rateable  property  capable  of 
]rielding  300^.  npon  a  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  £,  The  latter,  called  ahires, 
are  poitioas  of  country,  of  andelined  eitent,  containing  rateable  property 
capable  of  yielding  a  revenue  of  1, 5001.  on  a  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  £. 
In  1919  there  were  62  urban  and  138  rural  municipalities,  only  flSO  square 
miles  in  the  State  not  being  included  within  their  limita.  Every  ratepayer 
has  one  or  more  votes,  according  to  the  amount  of  hia  rates. 

Area  and  Fopalation. 

The  State  has  an  area  of  87,884  square  miles,  or  fiS,24S,760  acres, 
about  ^  part  of  the  whole  area  of  Australia.  The  State  is  divided  into 
37  countiea,  varying  in  area  from  920  to  6,933  square  miles. 

The  growth  of  the  population,  as  shown  by  census  returns,  is  exhibited 
in  the  following  table  : — 


Ualei 

FtDialu 

Total 

410,766 

540,322 

731,528 

862,349 

1,140,406 

1,201,841 

1,816,651 

percent. 

March  29,  1857         .         . 
April  7,  1861   .         .         . 
April  2,  1871   . 
AprU5,  1881   .        . 
April  6,  1891   .        . 
March  31,  1901 
April  2,  1911  . 

264,384 
328,651 

401,050 
462,083 
698.414 
003,888 
665,591 

146,432 

211,871 
330,478 
410,263 
541,991 
597,468 
659,960 

7-88 
3 '07 
1'86 
2-83 
0-48 
0  91 
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The  average  density  of  the  population  is  15  persons  to  the  sqnare 
mile,  or  one  person  to  every  43  acres. 

The  population  in  1891  included  9,377  Chinese  and  565  aborigines  ;  in 
1901,  7,349  Chinese  and  652  aborigines ;  and  in  1911,  5,601  Chinese  and  648 
aborigines. 

At  the  date  of  the  census  of  1911,  98  per  cent,  of  the  population  were 
British  subjects  by  birth ;  native  Victorians  numbered  1,010,219,  or  77  per 
cent,  of  the  population  ;  natives  of  the  other  Australian  States,  98,726  ;  of 
New  Zealand,  10,067  ;  of  England  and  Wales,  89,382  ;of  Ireland,  41,477  ;  of 
Scotland,  26,577  ;  of  Germany,  6,142  ;  of  Austria  355  ;  of  other  countries, 
20,285  ;  1,303  were  bom  at  sea  and  the  birthplaces  of  11,018  were  un- 
specified. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1911,  there  were  577,053  bread-winners  and 
721,137  dependants,  while  17,361  were  not  accounted  for.  Of  the  bread- 
winners there  were — professional,  43,819  ;  domestic,  62,175  ;  commercial, 
91,611  ;  industrial,  187,773;  engaged  in  transport,  39,238;  primary  pro- 
ducers, 144,384  (including  agricultural,  86,152  ;  pastoral,  29,340  ;  fisheries, 
873  ;  mining,  20,239  ;  forestry,  5,151 ;  water  conservation,  1,627  ;  capture 
of  wild  animals  and  their  produce,  1,002) ;  indefinite,  8,053. 

Over  three-fifths  of  the  total  population  of  Victoria  live  in  towns.  At 
the  end  of  1919  it  was  estimated  that  the  town  population  numbered 
961,888,  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,495,938. 

Inclusive  of  the  suburbs  the  estimated  population  on  December  31, 
1919,  of  Melbourne  was  743,000,  or  half  of  that  of  the  State ;  Ballarat, 
39,840;  Bendigo,  34,780;  Geelong,  34,270;  Warmambool,  7,500;  Castle- 
maine,  7,862;  Mildura,  7,000;  Maryborough,  4,900;  Hamilton,  5,000;  and 
Ararat,  4,800. 

The  following  are  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  the  State  for  fiv 
years : — 


Tear 

Total 
BirthB 

35,010 
34,239 
33,035 
31,601 
31,621 

niegltimate 

Demthi 

Marriftgw 

12,832 

11,341 

9,506 

9,156 

11,706 

SurpluB  of 
Births 

1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 

2,012 
1,764 
1,820 
1,844 
1,825 

15,823 
16,489 
14,555 
15,177 
19,370 

19,187 
17,750 
18.480 
16,424 
12,251 

The  recorded  immigration  into  and  emigration  from  the  State  of  Victoria 
by  sea  were  as  follow  in  recent  years  : — 


Tear 


Immigi-ation 
(by  sea) 


1913 
1015 
1916 


114,686 
86.977  1 
80,468 1 


Emigration 
(by  »ca) 


Tear 


101,71S 
82.189  1 
76,687  A 


1917 
1918 
1919 


Immigration 
(by  sea) 


58,9761 
48,566  1 
83,621  1 


Emigration 
(by  sea) 

58,774  1 
61,631 1 
37,099  1 


1  Exclusive  of  members  of  the  Anstralian  Expeditionary  Forces. 


THE  BBITIBH   EMFIRK:- 


Seligion. 

Ther*  ia  no  State  Churcb  in  Victoria,  aad  no  fltat*  a 
been  giv»n  to  religion  aince  1875.  At  the  data  of  the  oefisns  of  1611 
7$i  pet  cent,  of  the  population  were  Protastants,  23j  per  Dent,  were 
Boman  CatholioB,  and  a  half  per  cent,  wtra  Jsws.  The  following  were  the 
enatii«ratedniunb«rBofea<jh  of  the  principal  reli)^0Diin  1911: — Episcopiltana 
476,S03  (includiDg  '  Protestant,'  eo  stated,  24,116)  ;  PresbfUiiaas,  234,658  ; 
Uethodiite,  176,SS2  ;  otbet  Proteatants,  98,739;  Roman  Catholies,  BSS,433  ; 
Jaws,  6,270;  Baddhists,  Confacians,  ka.,2,67t;  others  (Including unspe- 
cified), 40,129. 


Inatruotion. 

Educational  establishments  in  Victoria  are  of  four  kinds,  viz.,  the 
Univerait?,  established  under  a  special  Act  anil  opeced  In  1856,  with  it« 
four  affiliated  colleges.  State  schools  (primary  and  secondair],  technical 
schools  or  colleges,  and  registered  achools.  Out  of  the  geaera,!  revenue  the 
UniTerslty  receivad  a  anteidj  amounting  to  25,6o0i.  for  the  jear  ending 
June  3D,  1919.  It  Is  both  an  eiaminlng  and  a  teaching  body,  and  grants 
degrees  in  all  FacuItSea  except  Divinity. 

Affiliated  to  the  University  are  four  colleges — Trinity,  Onnond,  Queen's 
and  Newman—in  oonnection  with  the  Church  of  England,  Presbyterian, 
Methodist  and  Boman  Catholic  Churchea  respectively  ;  also  the  School  of 
Mines  at  Ballarat.  From  the  opening  of  the  University  to  the  end  of 
1919,  9,732  Btadents  matriculated,  and  6,S19  direct  degrees  were  conferred. 
In  1919  the  Btudents  who  matriculated  numbered  639,  the  direct  gradoates 
numbered  204,  and  there  were  I,9S7  students  ■.tteoding  lectures. 

Public  inetmction  is  strictly  secular ;  it  is  compulsory  foe  children 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  14,  and  free  for  the  subjecta  comprised  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  instruction.  In  1918  there  were  2,372  State  schools 
with  6,670  teachers,  a  total  enrolment  of  240,664  scholars,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  164,360,  or  68  per  cant,  of  the  numbers  on  the  roll. 
Amongst  persons  aged  15  years  and  upwards  at  the  census  of  1611, 
68  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  and  write.  In  191B--ie  the  total  cost  of 
public  inatructioQ,  including  grants  to  the  Uaiveraity,  waa  1,430,677J. — 
all  paid  by  the  State,  Secondary  education  is  for  the  most  part  nnder 
the  control  either  of  private  persona  or  proprietary  bodies,  usually  eon~ 
nected  with  some  religious  denomination.  There  were,  in  191S,  493 
registered  schools  In  Victoria,  with  1,903  teachers,  and  a  net  enralment  of 
66,996  scholara.  Of  these,  257  echools,  908  t«acliera  and  42,841  pupils 
were  in  connection  with  the  Eoman  Catholic  denomination,  the  members 
of  which  do  not  as  a  rule  avail  themselves  of  the  free  fldueation  afforded 
by  the  State. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Education  Department  are  24  technical  and 
19  junior  technical  schools,  28  high  schools  (including  agricultural  high 
schools),  and  6  achools  of  domestic  arts.  In  191S  there  were  50S  teachers 
attached  to  the  technical  schools,  irrespective  of  agricnltnral  and  horti- 
caltuial  eollegee,  the  gross  enrolment  of  pupils  being  9,347. 
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Old  Age  Pentioui,  &o« 

On  July  1,  1909,  the  Federal  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  came  into  operation, 
and  the  State  pensioners  were  taken  oTer  by  the  Federal  authorities.  Th9 
number  in  Victoria  on  June  30,  1920,  was  29,565.  Pensions  are  also 
granted  to  invalids,  10.277  being  on  the  register  on  June  30,  1920. 
The  amount  paid  in  old  age  and  invalid  pensions  during  1919-20  was 
1,34$,  lOOZ. 

All  Act  was  passed  by  the  Federal  Parliament  in  October,  1912,  providing 
for  the  payment,  on  application,  of  hi*  to  the  mother  of  every  child  born  in 
the  Commonwealth,  no  additional  sum  to*  be  paid  for  twins.  During  the 
year  dnded  June  30,  1920,  the  allowance  was  granted  to  32,903  mothers  in 
the  State  of  Victoria, 

The  number  of  War  Pensions  granted  in  Victoria  to  June  30,  1920, 
was  74,226)  and  the  annual  liability  in  respect  thereof  was  1,932,138/. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Therd  is  a  Supreme  Ooui^  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  fiy«  puisne  judges. 
There  are  couii»  bf  general  and  p6tty  sessions,  coUnty  courts,  courts  of  insol- 
vency, courts  of  mines,  aud  courts  6f  licencing.  The  following  are  the  criminal 
statistics  for  five  years  i — 


Arrested  .... 
Summarily  convicted 
Committed  for  trial 
Sentenced  after   cotnmit- 
ment    «... 


1915 

1916 

17,599 

10,494 

509 

'      1917 

t 

12,689 

7,627 

440 

1918 

1919 

20,276 

11,742 

561 

10,346 

6,057 
340 

11,993 

7,094 

506 

391 

343 

276 

209 

307 

l*Iie  number  of  individuals  arrested  during  1919  was  9,420. 

There  are  7  gaols  and  4  reformatory  prisons  in  Victoria,  besides  4  police 
gaols.  At  the  end  df  1919  there  were  confined  in  these  prisons  and  police 
gaols  641  males  and  55  females* 


I'lnance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  State  in  thii  years  shown  were  :— 


Year  ended 
Jane  30 

Revenue 

B)i);)tiH<Uii]te 

■              1 

Year  ended 
June  30 

1919 
1920 
19911 

Revenue 

£ 
13,044,088 
15,482,433 
17,537,900 

Expenditure 

1914 
1917 
1018 

M 
10,958,037 

ii;8is,8y9 

ia,A72,7b7 

10,944,718 
11,795,295 
12,631,1«9 

£ 

13,023,407 
15,228,717 
17,871,428 

1  £stimates. 


HHdiof  RaToiiu 

Amount 

AaoBBt 

Taxatitm  .— 
L>ndt&z     . 
Duties  on    ertatM    ot 

deceased  peraons      . 
Duty  on  bank  notes    . 
Stamp  duty 
Income  Tai 
Encfl  Clubs'  percenlag* 
Licences      . 

e 

324,232 

718,18* 
1.901 
S81,S17 
928,210 
11,154 
179,338 

OoTernor    . 

Penaiom  and  gratuities 
Interest  and  expenses 

of  Public  Debt 
Railways     . 
Other  public  works      . 
Crown  lands 
Education,  &c.    . 
Charitable  institntions, 

Judicial  and  legai        ! 
Police  and  gaols  . 
Minine,      agricnlture. 

Other  aipenditnre 

7,448 
74,069 
30B,SB3 
41E,29& 

3,087,059 
4.281,082 

884,771 

157,667 

1,238,873 

583,008 
166,876 
420,347 

598,667 
874,093 

Total  State  taxation. 

Railways     .         .         . 
Crown  landfl 

received 
Other  eoorcsi      . 

2,744,848 

6,422,133 

291, 12S 

1,764,239 
1,821,641 

Total . 

13,044,088 

Total. 

13,028,407 

The  amount  raised  by  taxation  (ciclusiTe  of  taxes  collected  by  Common- 
wealth)  as  shown  in  the  above  table,  viz.  2,741,9461.,  was  equivalent  to  a 
proportion  of  II.  185.  4if.  pec  head  of  population. 

Victoria  has  a  debt,  incurred  in  the  oonstmction  of  public  works,  which 
amoQOted,  on  June  30, 1919,  to  80,678,644.'.  (incloaire  of  temporary  Treasury 
bills).  Of  this  debt  56,073,427i.  was  borrowed  for  the  constrnction  of  rail- 
ways, 10,860,6391.  for  waterworks.  1,688,7871.  for  State  school  buildings, 
&c.,  and  12,267,7911.  for  other  public  works  and  parposes.  The  nominal 
rate  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  varies  from  3  to  6  per  cent. ,  and  averages 
3  ■88pur,c:ent.     At  June  30,  1920,  the  debt  was  85,251,9281. 

The  net  local  ordinary  revenue  and  eipenditure(MonicipalitieB,  Harbonr 
TmsU,  Uetropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  Fire  Brigade  BoardB}for  1SI9  were 
respectively  3,858.7941.  and  3,872,5281.  The  net  local  debt  (exclnsire  of 
amoDnts  borrowed  Brst  by  Go vemment)  amounted  to  17,4I8,?S02,  on  June  30, 
1919. 

The  estimated  total  value  of  the  rateable  property  ot  the  State  in  1919 
■mounted  to  about  367,437,822;.,  and  the  annaal  value  was  19.027,4921. 

Froduotiou  and  Indoitry. 

I.    AORIOULTDltB. 

or  the  total  area  of  Victoria  about  32,387,940  acres  at  the  end  of  1919 
were  either  alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation.  Of  the  remainder  about 
4,889,922  acres  are  at  present  suitable  for  agriculture  ;  8,444,361  acres  for 
pastoral  purposes;  147,212   acres  are  held   under   perpetual    lease;   Ststt 


,  timber,  water,  and  other 
635,186  acres;  roads,  1,751,757 
1,949,317  acres. 


;   and   unsold   land   i 
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Tba  tpUl  ftttmbar  of  lu^ldiag*  in  1919-20  was  76,MO. 
llie  following  table  shows  the  areas  under  the  principal  crops  and  the 
prx}dape  of  each  fgr  four  years  i-r- 


Tears 

ended 

Si 

Total 

Area  Oul- 

Uvated 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Hay 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000    1  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Acres 

Acres 

Bnshftls 

Acres 

Bushels  Acres 

Bushels 

Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Tons 

1917 

6,751 

8,126 

61,162 

442 

^,289    !    96 

1,800 

74 

188 

897 

1.233 

1918 

5,788 

2,690 

37,738 

293 

6,141 

85 

1,971 

67 

182 

749 

250 

1019 

£,491 

2,214 

25,340 

848 

6,275 

100 

2,029 

62 

186 

984 

1,114 

1920        6,359    1  1,918 

14,668  '  660 

6,608        85 

1,529 

$4 

IM  ^  1,U7  1 

1,^ 

The  produce  per  acre  of  the  pria«!ipal  crops  wa^s : — 


Barley 

Tear  ended 

Wheat 

Oatf 

Potatoes 

P*7 

bb  arcn  91 

Malting 

Other 

Bns^ls 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Tons 

Tons 

1917 

16-37 

18-77 

18*69 

19-92 

2-65 

1-S7 

1916 

14-08 

20-94 

23-87 

2^-68 

2-72 

1-27 

a.919 

11-40 

15 -SS 

20-70 

19-75 

2-66 

1-iS 

1920 

7-76 

11-80 

18-33 

17-33 

2-71 

i-n 

In  two  years  the  area  and  yield  of  vines  and  of  tobacco  were : — 


1918-19 

1919-^ 

Acres 

Yield 

Acres 

Yield 

Vines 
Tobacco    . 

26,072 
167 

*       * 

1,849,809  gall. 
1,825  cwt. 

27,554 
406 

1,512,000  gall. 
Not  available. 

in  addition  to  these,  green  forage  covered  89,802  acares,  and  gaidens 
(both  market  and  priraie)  and  orchards  occnpied  an  extent  of  98,969  aores 
in  1019-20. 

'There  is  a  small  beet-sngar  undertaking  in  the  hands  of  the  goyenimeBt. 
In  the  season  1919-20  1,080  acres  were  harvested  and  1,561  tons  of  sugar 
extracted. 

At  the  end  of  March,  1920,  there  were  in  the  Stats  513,500  horses, 
1,631,120  head  of  cattle,  14,422,745  sheep,  and  186,810  pigs.  The  wool 
prod«c«d  in  the  season  1918-14  amounted  to  106,888,690  lbs.,  yain^d  at 
4,086,0542.;  in  1914-15  to  95,406.867  lbs.,  valued  tA  3,410,9132.;  in 
1»U-16  to  82,830,198  lbs.,  valued  at  4,066,0032;  in  1916-17  to 
04,645,024  lbs.,  valued  at  5,927,8142;  in  1917-18  to  105,424,682  lbs., 
valnad  a.t  6,414>,0772.,  and  in  1916-19  to  126,647,061  lbs.,  valiMd  aJt 
7,621,4132.     The  quantity  of  butter  produced  in  1918  was  66,240,403  lbs. 

At  the  end  of  1019  the  area  of  State  Forests  in  Victoria  was  4,459,600 
acres.  Tfaue  amount  of  timj^er  s^wn  in  1918-10  in  Yiotoria  Saw  Hills 
from  Victorian  logs  wa9  91,540,000  super,  feet  valiud  at  the  mill  at 
503,4702. 

c  c 
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The  Mtimated  tsIdb  of  7ictorian  prodnotion  in  1S18-19  WMM  follows  :— 
Mucellaneous       .  3,15B,3Se 


Agricnltaial  Production  16,362,104 

Paatontl  »ad  Dairying .  25,786,910 

Mining         .         .         .  1.342,325 

ForMt.         .         .         .  1,228,120 


ToUlPrimarj  Products  17,889,125 
Manufacturing — value 
added  daring  ptocMS  26,880,485 


II.    MiNINQ. 

Tha  aabjoined  itatenient  girei,  from  oSciat  letumi,  the  qnantitiei  and 
alnes  of  minerals  raiaed  in  Victoria  in  1918  and  1919  :— 


Qn.ntLt7 

Vltae 

ms 

i«fl 

1«B 

im 

at 

Gold     .        .        .       .  «.  Bm 

158.821 

186,427 

B»,«fi 

676,2«0 

SU7.t  1        .         .         .        „ 

i.m 

B,iai 

1.3iB 

istfin 

Brown 'eoBl.'                       ,"' 

llllflSS 

it;m4 

Tin  ore        

Astimon;  ore      .        .       ,. 

1,208 

u'fi" 

2t;iM 

SS'i:    :    :   ;: 

aas 

JM 

Kulln         .        .        .       ,. 

s,aM 

2,049 

2,2M 

40D 

Pigment  Ctaia  .        .        ,. 

433 

Molybdonlto      .        .        „ 

3,384 

S,884 

230, 7T0 

531.974 

Flnoiipir.         .        .        ., 

100 

311 

200 

1.050 

'BCUd   fl 


t  Uslboui 


The  total  quantity  of  gold  raised  from  ISSl  to  1919  is  estimated  at 
70,603,966  oz.  (fine),  of  an  aggregate  viliie  of  299,901,566?.  Gold  output 
1919,  136,127  oz.,  ralue  57B.2602.  The  eatimated  number  of  miners  at 
woTk  on  the  gold-fietda  In  1919  vaa  3,065.  About  1,782  peraons  tren 
employed  in  coal  mining.  Total  mineral  production,  1919,  1,26G,OOOI., 
oompued  with  1,812,3221.  in  1918. 

III.  UAHirpAOTDRia. 

The  total  nnmbei  of  manafactories,  works,  Jcc,  in  1918-19,  TFasC,7!0,  of 
which  1,667  uted  ateam  or  gaa  eoginsa  ;  the  a^regata  horse-power  used  ws» 
163,408  ;  the  uDmber  of  handa  employed  waa  122,319  ;  and  the  Unda, 
bnildings,  machinery,  and  plant  were  Talued  at  27,318,7861.  The  value 
of  materials  uaed  was  62,093.737^,  and  of  articles  produced  oi  work  done, 
80,195,6771.  The  wages  paid  (oicludiDg  working  proprietors)  amonnted  to 
11,080,1032.     The  mannfactares  are  almoat  entirely  for  home  eoninmption. 

Commerce  and  Commttnioationa. 

The  commerce  of  Victoria,  eiclnaive  of  inter-State  trad*,  ia  in- 
cluded in  the  atatement  of  the  commerce  of  the  Comnonweatth  of 
Autialia. 
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The  total  value    of  the  imports  and  Azports  of   Victoria,  excluding 
inter- State  trade,  in  six  years,  was  : — 


Years 


1913 
1915-16 
1916-17 


Total  Imports 
(Ovenea) 


£ 

24,887,073 
26,761,922 
25,474,839 


Total  Exports 
(Oversea) 
_ 

17,885,895 
14,748,730 
19,030,146 


Tears 


1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 


Total  Imports 
(Oversea) 

£ 

21.113,588 
85,026,311 
33,788,187 


Total  Exports 
(Oversea) 

£ 
20,716,688 
28,095,159 
42,900,652 


The  customs  duties  collected  in  1918-19  amounted  to  3,989,7362.,  equal 
to  llj  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  oversea  imports. 

The  chief  exports  are  gold,  wool,  live-stock,  cereals,  butter,  hides  and 
skins,  tallow,  and  meat  frozen  or  preserved. 

All  the  railways  are  the  property  of  the  State  and  are  under  the 
management  of  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Government.  The 
following  are  some  railway  statistics  (for  years  ending  June  30): — 


Lei^h  of  doable  lines 

single  „ 
Total  length  of  lines 
Cost  of  oonstmction 
Passengers  carried  , 
Goods  carried   . 


.    (miles) 


t* 


.  (1,0002.) 

.      (1,000) 

(1,000  tona) 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

828 

8,825 

4.158 

87,906 

118,898 

5,830 

828 

3,848 

4,176 

38,806 

111,792 

5,963 

828 

8,877 

4,205 

38,6)3 

109,608 

6,231 

880 

3,915 

4,246 

38,945 

117,467 

6,515 

1020 


880 

8,892 

4,222 

58,543 

143,251 

7,771 


Credit. 

A  branch  of  the  Boyal  Mint  was  opened  at  Melbourne  on  June  12,  1872. 
Up  to  Dec.  31,  1919,  39,000,346  oz.  of  gold,  valued  at  152,985,674Z.,  was 
received  at  the  mint,  and  gold  coin  and  bullion  issued  of  the  value  of 
152,986,5762.  The  minting  of  silver  coin  was  commenced  in  January,  1916, 
and  bronze  coin  in  1919. 

On  June  30,  1920,  the  Savings  Bank  of  Victoria  (with  which  have  been 
amalgamated  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks)  had  184  banks  and  branches  with 
339  agencies  at  post  offices  in  the  State.  There  were  (excluding  the  Common- 
wealth Savings  Bank)  886,344  depositors,  with  a  total  balance  of  37,737,274^. 
There  is  a  special  branch  of  the  Savings  Bank,  called  the  **  Advances  Depart- 
ment," which  makes  advances  to  farmers  and  others  at  6  per  cent,  interest, 
these  being  repayable  by  instalments  extending  over  a  term  not  exceeding 
31  i  years.  The  requisite  funds  are  raised  by  the  issue  of  bonds,  taken 
up  either  by  the  Commissioners  of  Savings  Banks  or  by  the  general  public, 
and  repayable  by  half-yearly  drawings.  The  amount  advanced  during 
1919-20  was  1,200,505/.;  and  the  total  balance  of  loans  at  June  30,  1920, 
was  5,237,0542. 

During  the  December  quarter  of  1919  there  were  in  Victoria  16  banks, 
possessing  734  branches  and  agencies,  with  notes  in  circulation,  93, 621 Z., 
deposits  78,518,187/.,  the  total  liabilities  being  80,028,961/.  ;  gold  and 
silver,  coined  and  in  bars,  and  Australian  notes,  16,217,242/.  ; 
property,  1,436,559/.  ;  advances,  &c.,  53,249,487/.  ;  total  assets, 
70, 903, 238/.     Total  paid-up  capital,  28, 155, 048/. 

c  c  2 
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Bosks  of  Referenoa. 

HtDcral atatjlticl  ofVictoriL.    Annual.    MBlbonnie. 

Staditicior  FriendlySocistiH  loTictorli.    Auauil.    Hdboum*. 

TlctorlKi  Te*r  Dnok.    Bj  A.  M.  Lnghton.    Uelbonme. 

ODcUl  Teu  Book  of  the  Commanwulth  of  AuitTsKs.    Br  O.  B.  Euibtn.     Uelboun 

Tmr  Book  or  AnainllL    Gordon  b  Oomb,  London  ud  Uelbourne. 

BiDdbooli  to  Vlctorlt.    lletbourne,  19H. 

Flsii(&dmQDd),C)iTDniGkBore>rhMulboarDa.    S  iDla.tllDitntBd.'    Halbovine,' It 
angari,  (J.  W.),  QeogTsphi  at  Victorta,  HiBlorical,   Pbyilckl,    and  FollticM.    1 


Jtnki  (B.),  The  Qovemment  of  Victordi. 

taHUierjCPTSDCtoPEtEr),  EsrlyHiMoryottheColonjof  Vietoriipl 
U  BHUbllahiDMt  u  ■  BaltgonndDg  Prorlnne  at  the  BrlUita  BudIti 
STS. 

Km<uU  {Philip),  The  Dictlonirr  ot  AuttrtUsisn  Bioinptay.    UelbouiTiB,  1892. 

MuTray  (A.  B.),  Twelve  Hundred  Mlleii  on  the  Rtverl«H[n;.    London,  1B9£. 


To'^aa 


.},  The  Dlicovery,  Bnrvey,  and  BatClemuit  ot  Port  Phltlip.     IioadoD,  IBT2. 
),  CyalepKdU  of  VlulorU.  19flg, 
B. J.  The  Aborigliie*  of  Victoria.    !  lols.    LonilDii. 
I.  Q.),  Hiitory  oftheColODTofTlctorii.    S  rols.    LondoD,  1904. 


aUEBV8I.AVD 

CoDatitntioD  »nil  OoveniBLent. 

QaeeilslBii4,  farmerly  a  portion,  of  New  Soath  Wales,  wu  formed 
into  a  separate  coiony  in  1669,  and  reaponsible  goTernment  was  conferred. 
The  power  of  making  laws  and  impoemc  taxes  is  vested  io  a  Parliament 
of  two  Houses — the  Legislative  CiHU)ei1  and  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
The  former  consists  of  81  members,  nominated  by  the  Crown  for  life  ; 
bat  ns  limit  is  pnt  to  Uie  number.  The  Legislative  Assemblj  comprises 
72  members,  returned  from  72  electoral  diitricta  for  three  years,  efeoted 
by  ballot.  Hembere  of  the  Assemblj  are  entitled  to  payment  of  SOOI. 
per  snnnm,  with  travelling  eipensea,  and  an  allowance  for  stationei?  and 
postage.  At  the  General  Election  of  October,  leSO,  there  were  4GG,7a8 
persons  registered  as  quali£ed  to  vote  under  the  '  Electors  Act  Amend- 
ment Act  of  IBll.'  This  provides  for  male  snd  female  adnlt  franchise, 
a   twelve    months'    continuous    residence    in   the   State    being   the   only 

Qov&nurr  of  ^utulanii.—r  Lieut -Col.  Sir  Uatthew  NaQuin,  Q.CM.G. 
(1B20).     (Salary,  3,  OOOi.) 

iteu^narU-ffowTTUw, — Hon.  W.  ZaMdm, 

The  Eiecutive  Conndl  of  ministers  coBiiato  (1920)  ot  the  ri>llowing 
membert :  — 

Premier,  ChUf  Seerilart/,  and  VKt-PraidaU  qflkt  Sxeevfivt  Cmmtll. — 
Hon.  E.  G.  Thtodare. 

Borne  Secretary.— Hoji.  W.  ifeOormack. 

Trervnirer  and  Secretary  for  Public  fVorki. — Hon.  J.  A.  Fihelly. 

Searetar<i  f€T  Public  Landt.—^an.  J.  H.  Coyne-. 

Secretary  for  Mi'na. — Hon.  A.  T.  Jones,  H.L.C. 

Secretary  for  Railvxiyt, — Hon.  J.  Larcombe. 

Secretary  for  PiiblU  IrutrttetUm. — Hon.  J.  Euxham. 
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Secrttary/pr  AgriauUiure  and  Stock, -^Hon.  W.  N,  QillieSi 
AsBtatarU  Minister  ^  Jtcsiicc.-^iloiL,  J.  MutUm, 


Pf Undent  <df  Legiildtive  CouHciL'—Htni.  W.  Linnoiii 

Sotb  mlaistet  1m0  h  salary  of  1,0001^;  the  Yioe^President  of  the  Ste^ 
ctitite  OoQndl  teceivee  8002. 

Ageni-Oene^alforQ%ue'MldndifiCh'^aiBrititiii, — J,  M.  Banter,  OflBce.^ 
409,  Strand.     Secretary,  P.  J.  Dillon, 

ProTiftioii  is  made  for  Looal  GoveraaieBt  by  the  subdivision  of  the  State 
into  areas  denominated  respeotiveiy  oities,  tcfwna  and  shires,  l^hese  are 
under  the  management  of  alderdien  and  oouneillors,  who  are  elected  by  the 
ratepayers  ^nd  are  charged  with  the  eontrol  of  all  matters  of  a  parochial 
nature^  more  especially  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and 
bridges  within  their  allotted  areas.  Shires  for  the  most  part  consist  of  purely 
rural  districts. 

tlie  number  and  area  of  these  subdivisions,  together  with  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  for  the  year  1919,  were  : — 


No. 

Area  in  square 
miles 

Receipts 

Expenditare 

Capital  Value 

Cities     . 
Towns    . 
SliiieB    . 

11 

24 

186 

207-5 
302-5 
669,384 

£ 

568,927 
229,540 
690,476 

£ 
621,100 
239,857 
718,018 

£ 
U.Sdl.Sdd' 
4,486,768 
46,259,148 

totals    .    . 

171 

669,894 

1,483,949 

1,678.975 

63,907,745 

Area  and  Population. 

Qtleenaland  dompriseS  the  wh6k  n^Hjh^eastdnl  portion  of  the  AtiStriilian 
continent)  Including  the  adjacent  Islftilds  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  in  the  Oulf 
of  Oart^ntftria.  Estimated  area  670,500  English  square  milesi  With  a 
seaboara  of  2,250  miles.  In  1825  a  branch  penal  settlement  W&i  made  at 
Moreton  Bay ;  in  1842  free  settlers  were  admitted  to  the  country,  and 
during  the  next  twenty  years  great  ptogiess  was  apparent. 

The  increase  in  the  population  at  different  periods  since  1846  has  been  as 
follows  : — 


Tesn 


1846 
1856 
1861 
1864 


PopUlaiioa 


2,267 
18,544 
90,059 

eiMf 


a 

9 


72'16 
17-Of 
84-88 


1868 
1871 
1876 
1881 


]*opiibrtfon 


f9,»01 
120,104 
173,2M 
^13,52^ 


i*M^ 


a 


5 


s  »  S 
•§1*3 

PE]  Pi 


15*63 
6-74 
8-^5 
4-64 


Yean 


PopiUatidii 


1886 
1891 
1901 
19U 


I 


322,853 
893,718 
498,129 
605,813 


10-24 
4-89 
2-78 
2-16 


1*11^ 


.Arfrt* 


Estimated  population,  exclusire  of  aborigines,  June  80,  1920,  787^085. 

At  the  census  <^f  19X1  the  populntioii  conisisted  of  829,506  males, 
and  276,807  fNnalesu  The  total  included  6,188  male  and  576  female 
Chinese;  1^865  male  and  400  female  "Polynesians";  1,428  male  and 
7&  feilfcaU  JftpanMie }  4,^73  persotiB  of  other  Asiatic,  &c.,  races.   In  Addition 
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tliere  were  6,145  male  and  S,542  female  fttll-blooded  Aboriginea  living  in  a 
eiTJIiaed  manner.  Tlie  total  number  of  aborigineB  has  been  urtimated  at 
20.000. 

As  to  occupation  the  population  in  1011  was  classified  as  foUows : — Fro- 
feMional  claas,  17,653;  domestics,  S6,{>70  ;  commercial,  34,E64  ;  induatrial, 
flS|29S  ;  transport  and  commnnication,  23,142  ;  agricnltuial,  pastoral,  mining, 
&c.,  101,901;  indefinite,  4,800  ;  independent,  2,7&S  ;  dependent  class 
(wives,  children,  scholars,  students,  dependent  relatives,  kc),  326,070. 

Of  the  total  popnlation,  19]1,  382,216  persons  (eiclusive  of  aborigines) 
were  bom  in  the  State  ;  65,266  in  England  ;  31,509  in  Iieland  ;  20,530  in 
Scotland;  2,620  in  Wales;  38,021  in  N.  S,  Wales;  15,943  in  Victoria; 
3,S4S  in  S.  Australia ;  482  in  W.  Australia  ;  1.798  in  Tasmania  ;  8,087 
other  Australians,  inclnding  '  Australia'  undefined  ;  2,576  in  New  Zealand  ; 
11,079  in  Germany  :  2,641  in  Denmark  ;  1,054  in  Sweden  ;  fl86  in  Norway. 

f  be  following  table  shows  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  For  five  jears; — 


r»r« 

Total  Births 

.    Death! 

Marriages 

6,135 
5,208 
4,868 
4,821 
6,431 

JBiCBitafDirthB 

1915 
191S 
1917 
1918 
1910 

20,163 
18,912 
19,787 
19,560 
18,699 

1,090 

054 

967 

1,046 

1,074 

7,558 
7,514 
6,565 
7,158 
8,860 

12,604 
1      11,398 
1      13,232 

1  'IZ 

The  iminigratian  and  emigration,  including  arrivals  and  departures  by 
Sea  and  by  rail  across  the  border,  and  of  Expeditionary  Forces,  have  been  aa 
follows  :- Ininiigration,  1916,  130,528  ;  1917,  123,243  ;  1918,  110,878  ;  1919, 
79,005.  Emigration,  1915,  140,447;  1916,  151,360;  1017,  118,138;  1918, 
104.749  ;  1910.  58,862. 

Brisbane,  the  capital,  bad  in  1019  an  estimated  population,  within  a  ten 
mile  radius,  of  189,576.  At  the  census,  1911,  other  towns  inoluding  their 
suburbs  contained:  Bockbampton,  20,016;  Townsville,  13.835;  Mary- 
boroogb,  11,626  ;  Gympie,  12,419  ;  Ipswich,  25,000  ;  Toowoomba,  24,200  ; 
Charters  Towen,  17,208. 

Eeliffion. 

There  is  no  State  Chnrch.  Previous  to  1861  valaable  grants  of  land  hod 
been  made  to  the  principal  religious  deaominations,  whidi  they  still  retain. 
The  following  were  the  numbers  in  1911  ;— Church  of  England,  212,702; 
Church  of  Rome.  187,086;  Presbyterian,  75,660;  Methodist,  59,920; 
Lutheran,  24,235  ;  Baptist,  13,715  ;  other  Cliristian  sects,  00,656  ;  Jews, 
672;  other  Non  Christians,  5,518;  no  religion,  1,006;  unspecified,  ic, 
21,  SOS. 

Instrnotion. 

primary  secular  education  is  free  and  compulsory.  According  to 
the  marriage  statistics,  9025  per  cent,  of  persons  married  during 
1919  were  able  to  read  and  write.  The  Public  Erpenditnre  on  acconnt 
of  edncation  for  the  year  1910  was  1,107.5821.  During  the  year  there 
were  1,574  public  elementary  schools  (including  11  high  schools)  in  opera- 
tion, with  4,194  teachers,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  0S,5S9 
pupils.  Secondary  education  is  provided  for  by  10  grammar  schools,  6  for 
boys  and  4  Cor  giris,  with,  in  1019,  116  teachers  and  an  average  attendance 
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of  1,478  pupils;  11  'High  Schools 'with  181  teaehers  and  1,111  scholars. 
There  were  besides  156  private  schools,  with  896  teachers,  and  an  ayerage 
daily  attendance  of  18,805  pupils.  The  GoTemment  grants  annually  a 
considerable  number  of  scholarships,  tenable  for  three  years,  to  the  various 
fframmar  schools.  There  were  15  technical  schools  in  1919  with  9,864 
distinct  students.  The  receipts  amounted  to  55,6622.,  and  the  expenditure 
to  64,302{.  The  Queensland  University  (established  in  1911)  in  Brisbane 
had,  at  the  end  of  1919,  4  professors  and  25  lecturers,  &o.,  with  268  students 
on  the  roll. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  by  Supreme  Courts,  District  Courts,  and  Courts 
of  Petty  Sessions.  In  these  last  Justices  of  the  Peace  sit,  presided  over 
in  the  more  important  centres  by  stipendiary  magistrates.  The  Supreme 
Court  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  five  puisne  judges.  The  total  number 
of  persons  convicted  of  serious  offences  by  the  Superior  Courts  in  1919 
was  254,  and  the  summary  convictions  at  petty  sessions  in  1919  numbered 
14,321  (excluding  5,452  cases  of  bail  estreated).  Including  penal  establish- 
ments, there  were,  at  the  end  of  1919,  12  prisons,  with  320  male  and  13 
female  prisoners.  The  total  police  force,  including  native  troopers, 
averages  about  1,216  men. 

Pauperism,  Old  Age  Pensions. 

Charitable  institutions  are  maintained  by  public  subscription,  supple- 
mented by  State  endowment ;  hospitals,  benevolent  asylums,  an  institution 
for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  refuges  and  homes  helped.  Old  Age 
and  Invalidity  Pensions  are  now  payable  by  the  Commonwealth.  The 
number  of  Old  Age  Pensioners  in  the  State  at  June  30,  1920,  was  12,722, 
and  of  Invalid  Pensioners,  4,624.  The  number  of  War  Pensioners  at  the 
same  date  was  23,183  (including  dependents). 

Finance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Queens- 
land daring  five  years  ending  June  30  : — 


Revenue 
Expendituie . 


1Q1&.16 

£ 
7,706,365 
7,671,573 


1916.17 


7,880,893 
8,134,387 


1917-18 

£ 
8,491,482 
8,900,934 


1018-19 

£ 
9,415,543 
9,587,532 


1919.20 


11,293,743 
11,266,910 


Estimates  1920-21 :  revenue,  12,182,0002.  ;  expenditure,  12,170,612/. 

The  gross  income  from  or  expenditure  on  account  of  Departments  under 
the  control  of  the  Commonwealth  is  not  included. 

The  following  were  the  chief  sources  from  which  revenue  was  received 
during  1919-20 : — Net  amount  from  Commonwealth,  892,836/. ;  stamp 
duty,  698,882/.;  income  tax,  2,023,316/.;  licences,  86,068/.;  land  tax, 
459,189/.  ;  from  land — rent,  pastoral  occupations,  452,741/.  ;  other  rents 
and  sale  of  land,  805,278/. ;  from  railways,  4,986,496/. 

The  chief  items  of  expenditure  during  1919-20  were  as  under  : — Interest 
on  public  debt,  2,665,548/.  ;  public  instruction,  1,007,582/.  ;  treasurer's  de- 
partment, 587,850/. ;  public  lands  department,  269,281/.  ;  department  of 
agricalture,   97,545/. ;  cost  of  working  railways,  4,821,726/.     The  tota' 
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exp«B€Btare  frdm  Iobbs,  mostly  on  pfiblic  wo^ks,  Irft^  4Jf7i866J.,  of  wMcfa 
the  principal  item  w»  railways,  2,856,4982. 

The  esflimated  value  of  landed  property  in  1919  for  asseeamtet  fnr  Lotel 
Goremment  purposes  was  68,907,7452.  This  includes  lands  Uased  from 
the  Crown  for  pastoral  purposes,  the  lessees'  interest  in  which  has  been 
capitalised  for  assessment  purposes  at  7,662,6192.,  but  is  ezclusiTe  of 
unoccupied  Crown  lands,  the  property  of  local  bodies,  reserves  fbr  public 
purposes,  and  lands  upon  which  are  erected  buildings  for  public  wo^hip. 

The  gross  public  debt  of  the  State  amounted,  on  June  30,  1920,  to 
6<J,680,7642. 

Defence. 

Fot  defence,  see  under  CotnmonufeaUh  of  AtutrcUia. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  th^  total  ar^a  of  the  State,  16,893,719  acres  (1919)  hare  be^n  alienated  : 
in  process  of  klienation,  under  deferred  payment  system,  are  9,064,069,  lear* 
ing  40J{,162,i9i2  acres  still  the  property  of  the  Gfown,  or  about  98'95  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area.     The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  land  up  to  thi;  end  of 
1919  amounted  to  10,092,0682.      Land  is  made  available  for  ielection  in 
the  following  modes  and  classes: — 1)  Agricultural  Sf lections — i.e.,  Per- 
petual  Lease  Selections;  (2)  Grazing  Selections — i.e.j  Grazing  Homesteads 
and  Grazing  Farms  ;  and  (8)  Petftttnal  Lease  Prickly-pear  Selections.    The 
largest  area  that  mky  be  acquired  by  any  one  person  as  a  Perpetual  Lease 
Selection  is  2,560  acres.     The  annual  rent  for  the  first  15  years  of  the  term 
is  1^  per  cent,  of  the  notified  capital  value.     The  greatest  areii  which  may 
be  applied  for  or  held  as  a  Grazing  Homestead  or  a  Qiazing  Farm  is  60,000 
acresi     The  temi  may  be  any  iiumber  of  years  not  exceeding  28.     A  Grazing 
Farm  must  be  continuously  occupied  during  the  whole  term  of  the  lease  by 
the  selectors  residing  on  it  personally  or  by  bailiff  ;  and  it  must  be  enclosed 
with  a  substantial  fence  within  three  years  from  the  issue  of  the  licence  to 
occup3\     The  area  of  a  Prickly- pear  Selection  must  not  exceed  2,560  acres. 
Dtiring  the  first  period  of  the  lease  no  rent  is  payable,  but  the  prickly-pear 
must  be  regularly  eradicated  and  the  land  kept  clear  ;  thereafter  th^  rent  is 
1 J  per  cent,  of  the  notified  capital  ralue. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  area  is  leased  in  squatting  runs  for  pastoral 
purposes,  amounting  to  211,030,440  acres  in  1919,  besides  76,437,422  acres 
in  grazing  farms  and  homesteads,  and  36,590,960  acres  under  occupation 
licence.  The  live  stbck  in  1919  numbered  731,705  horses,  5,940,438  cattle, 
17,379,332  sheep,  and  99,593  pigs.  The  total  dred  unddr  cultivation  in 
1919  was  988,541  acres,  and  of  this  563,762  acres  were  under  crops,  besides 
which  449,019  acres  are  laid  down  with  permanent  artificial  pasture.  The 
wool  production,  expressed  as  greasy,  in  1914,  155,478,740  Ids.;  in  1916* 
130,783.277  lbs.  ;  and  in  1916,  102,220,125  lbs.  ;  1917,  87,425,558  lbs. ; 
1918,  113,777*272  lbs. 

A  considerable  area  consists  of  natural  forest,  eucalypti,  pine  and  cedar 
being  th6  timbers  mostly  in  demand^  although  a  considerable  quantity  of 
more  omamenta)  woods  are  utilised  by  cabinet  makers.  The  amount  of  wood 
cut  in  the  yarious  naW  mills  in  1919,  was  (in  superficial  feet) : — pine, 
100,690.008  ;  cedar,  689,485  ;  hardwood,  38,793,300  ;  other,  mostly  cabinet 
timber^  9,276^057  ;  railway  akepers,  No.  402,616.  Forest  reservations  total 
8<798,000  acres  (1919). 

The  Quantity  iM^tiiAlly  cut  for  all  purposes  is  mearly  doable  these  quantities. 
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MS 


Tbd  ere^,  fte.|  in  two  yean  were  as  follows  :— 


^mm 


t 


II   1    I 


M aixe 

Wheat    . 

Barley   . 

Oats 

Potatoes 

sweet  Potatoes 

Hay 

Wine 

fiananas . 

Pideapples     . 

Oranges . 

Tobacco 

Coffee    . 

Arrowroot 

Pnmpki&s  and  melons 

Cotton   . 

Sugar  cane  crushed 

dutfar,  made  . 

Spirits    distilled    from 

molasses  (Potable) 
Ditto  (Meth.) 

Green  Fodder 
Bnsila^e 


▲eree 


Yield 


1916 

1919 

1918 

1919 

149,505 

195,260 

4,165,974 

1,830,664  bushels 

21,637 

46,478 

104,509 

811,638        „ 

1,316 

3,175 

8,824 

34,892        „ 

298 

369 

3,632 

ii97l        „ 

6,434 

4,432 

11,083 

7,844  tons 

2,132 

1,036 

10,531 

•8,118     .. 

54,772 

48,843 

92,230 

41,804    „ 

— 

44,491 

48.495  galloiii 

7,817 

7,694 

1,267,641 

956,044  tranches 

4,026 

3,922 

859,948 

676,484  dosens 

3,901 

4,090 

818,237 

185,^06  bushels    . 

213 

321 

113,142 

197,323  lbs.  cured  leaf 

29 

SO 

13,129 

16,101  lbs. 

424 

469 

6,529 

5.098  tonrfof  tttheit 

4,603 

n,740 

11,628 

30,924  ton! 

203 

72 

101,446 

27,470  lbs.,  uncrinned 

111,572 

8i,877 

1,674,829 

1,258,760  tons  of  cJtnes 

1S9,978 

ie?.180  tons 

_ 

.^^ 

768,700 

488,080  proof  gallons 

67,706 

113,7'4^ 

90,635 

157.56S 

548,810 

-       a 

8,541 

— 

5,968 

9,437       £ 

Mb^ 


i^A. 


total  Valae  of  all  erops,  1918,  6,011,520/.;  1919,6,207,0792. 

There  are  several  coal  mines  in  the  State,  the  ptodnoe  of  which  amooated 
to  931,081  tons  in  1919;  valued  at  614, 807^  Gold-fields  were  discorei'ed  in 
1858  ;  and  from  the  commencement  of  gold  mining  to  the  end  of  1919  the 
production  amoaiited  to  19,585,404  fine  onne^,  of  tie  Talue  of  88,19S»453/. 
The  quantity  and  value  of  the  minerals  raised  in  ths  yiUirs  1918  and  1919 
were : — 


Gold  (fine) 
Silver 


Copper  .... 
Coal  .... 
Tin  .... 
Wolfram 

Jjsad       .... 
Molybdenite  . 
Limestone  (flat)    . 
Iranstoafe   (  t*  )    • 
Opals  and  gems 
Scheelite  and  S,  Wolfram 
Fireclay  .... 
Bismutii 

,,      and  Wolfram  . 
Manganese 

Arsenic  .... 
Cluronie  Irtm  . 
Other  minerals  . 

Total  value  of  above 

.■■-•A    ■■  rr  ■•■  -  I 


1918 


Ozs. 

133,571 

152,499 

Tons. 

16,980 

983,193 

1,811 

240 

221 

110 

»7,81>8 

42,782 

"~18 

8,306 

21 

114 

1,299 

66 

232 


567,371 
29,b67 

2,087,751 

672,305 

251.765 

43,041 

6,778 

48,176 

42,3167 

42,901 

16,891 

3,664 

2,040 

588 

18,041 

4{151 

2,980  ' 

268 


1919 


3,740,925 


Ozs. 

121.CI80 

92^048 

Tons, 

9,997 

931,631 

994 

229 

135 

118 

86,486 

24,678 

18 

8,368 

2 

140 

20 

58 

150 

3 


£ 

514,108 

28,772 

952,501 

614,W 

148,167 

40,596 

4,739 

62,234 

27,842 

27^684 

1:gf 

2,061 

655 

18,681 

198 

2,900 

800 

T8 


—  i 


2^472(027 


.ilm^ 


JJU. 


--•    * 
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In  the  western  portion  of  the  State  water  is  comparatively  easily  fonnd 
by  sinking  artesian  bores.  Up  to  June  30,  1919,  3,578  bores  were  recorded 
as  having  been  sunk.  Total  depth  bored,  626*28  miles.  The  continuous 
yield  of  water  is  estimated  at  429,708,150  gallons  per  diem  ;  1,218  bores  are 
flowing  and  from  1,307  more  supplies  are  pumped. 

Commerce  and  Shipping. 

The  commerce  of  Queensland,  exclusive  of  inter-State  trade,  is  com- 
prised in  the  Statement  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia. 

The  total  value  of  the  oversea  imports  and  exports  of  Queensland  in 
recent  years  is  given  in  the  following  table : — 


Years 

Imports 

Exports  1 

fears 

Imports 

Exports  1 

1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 

£ 
6,428,688 
7,000,912 
6,263,102 

£ 
13,015,484 
8,106,123 
14,542,270 

1 
,1917-18  2 

{1918-19  * 
1919-20  2 

£ 
4,492,746 
6,075,674 
7,219,589 

£ 
10,960,411 
12,447,416 
14,403,922 

1  Excluding  live  stock,  borderwisc,  l,788,960i.  in  1915  ;  1916-17, 1,479,7881  ;  1917-18, 
1,909,5261.  ;  1918-19,  1,375,9572.  ;  1919-20,  2,385,4642. 

2  Excluding  bullion  and  specie. 

Trade  with  other  Australian  States  has  ceased  to  be  recorded  by  the 
Commonwealth  Authorities. 

In  1919-20  the  net  customs  revenue  amounted  to  1,438,3882.,  including 
excise  511,1742.,  or  about  23 '66  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  oversea  imports. 
The  chief  exports  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  coal,  meat  (preserved  or 
frozen),  hides,  skins,  tallow,  wool,  and  sugar. 

The  registered  shipping  in  1919  consisted  of  150  sailing  vessels  of  6,094 
net  tons,  and  (including  river  steamers)  112  steamers  of  16,974  net  tons ; 
total,  262  vessels  of  23,068  net  tons. 

For  Shipping,  Railways,  Posts  and  Telegraphs  see  under  Commonwealth 
of  Australia, 

Banks. 

There  are  ten  banks  established  in  Queensland  (excluding  the 
Commonwealth  Bank),  of  which  the  following  are  the  statistics  tor  the 
end  of  1919: — due  to  the  Treasury  on  account  of  notes  issued  by  the 
Government  through  the  banks,  nil  ;  deposits,  27,017,578Z. ;  total 
liabilities,  28,385,843Z.  ;  coin  and  bullion,  2,308,963Z.  ;  advances, 
19,536,7962.;  landed  property,  758,209/.;  total  assets,  28,904,2627. 
There  is  a  State  Government  savings  bank;  at  June  30,  1920,  there  were 
275,428  depositors,  with  14,851,1362.  to  their  credit.  Average  value  of 
each  account,  532.  18^.  5^2.  The  Commonwealth  Savings  Bank  had  in 
Queensland  at  Dec.  31,  1919,  85,989  depositors,  and  3,096,9392.  in  deposits. 

Books  of  Eeference. 

A. B.C.  of  Queensland  Statistics  (Norman  J.  Macleod,  Govemmtnt  Statistician). 
Annual.    Brisbane. 

Statistical  Register  of  Queensland.  By  Norman  J.  Macleod,  OoTemment  Statistician. 
Annual.   Brisbane. 

Census  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland,  taken  on  March  81,  1901.    Fol.    Brisbane,  1902. 

Queensland  Official  Tear-Book.    Brisbane,  1901. 

Our  First  Half-Contnry.    A  Review  of  Queensland  Progress.    Brisbane,  1900. 
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Reports  from  the  GkiveimmentS  t«tistioiAn  on  Vital  Statistics,  and  on  Agricultural 
and  Pastoral  Statistics  (Norman  J.  Macleod,  Ooverument  Statistician).  Annual 
Brisbane. 

Reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commissioner  for  Railways,  Department 
of  Mines,  of  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  Public  Lands,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Ac,    Annual.    Brisbane. 

Bemays  (C.  A.),  Queensland  Politics  during  Sixty  Tears  (1859-1919).    Brisbane,  1919. 

Gray  (R.),  Reminiscences  of  India  and  North  Queensland,  1857-1912.    London,  1913. 

Kennedy  (B.  B.).  The  Black  Police  of  Queensland.    London,  1902. 

Lumholtz(0.),  Among  Cannibals.     London,  1889. 

Mathew  (J),  Two  Representative  Tribes  of  Queensland.    London,  1914. 

Parker  (C),  The  Mining  History  of  Queensland.     Melbourne,  1908. 

P«trt0(T.),  Tom  Petrie's  Reminiscences  of  Early  Queensland,  recorded  by  bis  daughter. 
Brisbane,  1904. 

Pttdrfc't  Queensland  Almanac,  Court  Guide,  Gazetteer,  Ac.    Annual.   Brisbane. 

Roth  (J.  W.  B.), Ethnological  Studies  among  North- WestCentral  Aborigines.  Brisbane. 

Ruuell  (H.  S.).  The  Genesis  of  Queensland.    Sydney,  1888. 

Sapsjord'a  Queensland  Almanac  and  Gazetteer.    Annual.    Brisbane. 

Satge  (O.  de).  Pages  from  the  Joumalof  a  Queensland  Squatter.    London,  1901. 

8emon  (R.),   Im  australischen   Busch  und  am   den  Kilsten  des   Korallenmeeres. 
Leipzig,  1896.    [Also  Eng.  Trans.    London,  1899.] 

Weedon(T,),  QneenslandPast  and  Present.    Brisbane,  1897. 

See  also  under  Australia. 

Many  works  relating  to  Queensland  can  be'obtained  from  the  Agent- 
General  in  London. 


SOUTH  AUSTEALIA. 
Constitution  and  Oovernment. 

South  Australia  was  formed  into  a  British  Province  by  Letters  Patent 
of  February,  1836,  and  a  partially  elective  Legislative  Council  was  estab- 
lished in  1851.  The  present  Constitution  bears  date  October  24,  1856. 
It  vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  Parliament  elected  by  the  people. 
The  Parliament  consists  of  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly. 
The  former  is  composed  of  twenty  members.  Every  three  years 
half  the  members  retire,  and  their  places  are  supplied  by  new  members 
elected  from  each  of  the  five  districts  into  which  the  State  is  divided 
for  this  purpose.  The  executive  has  no  power  to  dissolve  this  body. 
The  qualifications  of  an  elector  to  the  Legislative  Council  are,  to  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  natural  bom  or  naturalised  subject  of  His 
Majesty,  and  have  been  on  the  electoral  roll  six  months,  besides  having 
a  freehold  of  50Z.  value,  or  a  leasehold  of  20^.  annual  value,  or  occupying  a 
dwelling-house  the  rent  of  which  is  not  less  than  171.  per  annum,  or  a 
registered  proprietor  of  a  Crown  lease  with  improvements  to  the  value  of  at 
least  601. ,  the  property  of  the  elector  ;  head  teacher  of  a  college  or  school  re- 
siding on  premises ;  postmaster  or  postmistress  residing  in  the  building  ; 
railway  stationmaster  resident  in  premises  ;  member  of  pcHice  force  in  charge 
of  a  station  ;  officiating  minister  of  religion.  By  the  Constitution  Amend- 
ment Act,  1899,  the  franchise  was  extended  to  women.  There  were  91,359 
(22,853  women)  registered  electors  in  1919.  The  qualification  for  a  member 
of  Council  is  merely  that  he  be  thirty  years  of  age,  a  natural  born  or 
naturalised  subject,  and  a  resident  in  the  State  for  three  years.  Each 
member  of  the  Council  and  also  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  receives  2002.  per 
annum  and  a  free  pass  over  Goyemment  railways. 

The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  46  members  elected  for  3  years, 
representing  19  electoral  districts.      The  qualifications  for  an  elector  are 
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that  of  having  been  on  th^  electotal  toll  for  6  nlollths,  and  of  having 
arrived  at  21  years  of  age ;  and  the  qualification^  for  a  member  are  the 
flame.  There  were  255,529  (182,632  women)  registered  dectors  in  1919. 
Jndgds  and  ministers  of  #^igion  are  ineligible  for  election  as  member's. 
The  election  of  members  of  both  houses  takes  p\&c6  by  ballot. 

The  executive  is  vested  in  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  an 
Executive  Council,  ooiisistingof  6  responsible  minister's  and  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Governor  of  South  Australia. — Lieutenant-Colonel  Sit  W.  E.  G.  A. 
fTeigall,  K.C.M.G.  (April,  1920). 

The  Chief  Justice  (Hon.  Sir  G.  J.  R.  Murray,  K.C.M.G.,  2,000Z.)  being 
also  Lieutenant-Governor,  acts  pending  a  new  appointment,  or  during  the 
absence  of  the  Governor. 

The  Governor  has  a  salary  of  4,O0OZ.  per  annum.  The  de^iartments  of 
the  Public  Service  are  controlled  by  the  foUoWinc;  ministers  i-^ 

Premier  and  Attorney-General. — Hon.  H.  N.  Banoell,  LL.B.,  Jf.l*. 

Chief  Secretary  and  Mmister  of  Marine — Hon.  J.  G.  Bicey  K.L.C. 

Treasurer  and  Minister  of  Education. — Hon.  G.  Ritchie^  M.P« 

Commissioner  of  Pvhlic  Works,  Minister  of  Railways,  and  Minister 
of  Industry, — Hon.  W.  Hagu>e,  M.P. 

Minister  of  Agriculture,  Minister  of  Irrigaiion,  and  Minister  of  Mines, — 
Hon.  T.  Pascoe,  M.L.C. 

Commissioner  of  Ciown  Lands  and  Immigration  and  Minister  of 
RepcUriation. — Hon.  G.  R.  Laffer,  M.P. 

The  Ministry  has  a  tot«)  salary  of  5,000Z.  per  annum.  They  are  jointly 
and  individually  responuble  td  the  Legislature  for  all  their  official  acts,  as  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Agent-General  fbr  South  Australia  iri  London, — Sir  fi.  Lucas. 

The  settled  part  of  the  State  is  divided  into  counties,  hundreds,  muni- 
cipalities, and  district  councils,  the  last  beiiig  the  most  general,  as  they 
cover  most  of  the  settled  districts.  The  ratepayers  have  the  power  of  levying 
rates,  &c.,  and  ap{>lying  the  funds  for  road-making  and  other  purposes. 
There  are  49  counties,  bloeks  of  country  thrown  open  for  agricultural 
purposes.  There  are  3  extensive  pastoral  districts — the  western,  northern, 
and  notth-eastem.    There  ard  34  municipalities  and  149  district  eouncils. 

Area  and  PoptLlatioli. 

The  original  boundaries  of  the  State,  according  to  the  statute  of  4  Ic  5  Will. 
IV.  cap.  95,  were  fixed  between  132°  and  141**  £.  long,  fof  the  eastern  and 
western  boundaries,  ihd  26°  of  S.  lat.  for  thc^  northern  limit,  and  for  the  South 
the  Southern  Ocean.  The  boundaries  were  subsequently  ettended,  undei^ 
the  statute  of  24  and  25  Victoria,  cap.  44.  By  Royal  Letters  Patefit,  dated 
Jtily  6,  1S63,  all  the  territory  lying  northwatd  of  26*  S.  latitude  And. 
between  the  129th  and  138th  degrees  of  East  loiigltude,  and  now  knoWn  a^ 
the  Northern  Territory  (see  below))  was  added;  On  January  1,  1911,  thifei 
Territory  was  transferred  to  th^  OoinineflWealthi  Total  atea  of  South  Austi^alii 
proper  is  880,070  square  tniles,  i.e.,  exeluding  the  KoithMi6t  Territory 
(528,e20  square  miles). 
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P^pnlttiofL  (f z^nBiye  of  aborigines) 


Ylst-A  ^ 

-« 

Pop«!atiom 

(te  pieFioQi  Cmuru 

uftbe  tu*. 
JinugieratifO]) 

Males 

Femalts 

ToUl 

22,890 

86;6fil 

163,452 

mm 

062,«M 

4AS,A68 

Ifi^ne^e^l 
IncreAs^ 

per^pjit, 

1846  . 
1855  . 
1866  . 
1876  . 
1891    . 
WOl  , 

12,670 
48,720 
85,334 
110,491 
166,801 
184,432 
?0r,85i8 

9,720 

42,101 

78,118 
im,f8p     . 
15^,630 
176,118 
?01,^ 

5,024 
S2,1S1 
36,622 
27,645 
40.566 
4fi,17d 
•  45,954 

28-9 
64-7 
28-8 
14  0 
14-5 
18 '2 

.    i;2-7 

7he  poppUtioa  of  ih&Stg^e,  ^une  ^,  1920,  wa^  ^stim^l^  ftt  472, 43^2. 

p9palq.t^oi^  of  ^b^  city  of  A^lAlaadd  ftnd  au^urbis,  IH^,  ^6,6i60. 

Of  the  population  in  1911,  255  were  CMnese. 

The  number  of  aborigines  in  the  Sljate,  incla4iug  the  Northern  Territory, 
has  been  estimated  at  over  20,000. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  five 
yeais  c — 


— 

Birth^ 

12,905 
11,857 
11,326 
11,857 
11,960 

Ifftrrj^age^ 

P«*^ 

5zee8«x>f 

1914 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 

4,009 
3.^02 
3,252 
8,190 
3,855 

4,713 
5,077 
4,365 
4,890 
5,475 

8,192 
6,780 
6,96i 
6,967 
5, 58  A 

^OH^h  Aus^alji^  is  a  healthy  eountry,  wit^  a  gQo4  climate,  and  has  a 
high  bir^  aoid  low  death-rate.  Birth-rate,  24^27,  death-rate,  12*01,  marriage- 
rate,  8*45  per  1,000  of  population  in  1919.  Infantile  mortality,  64  01  per 
1,000  births,  one  of  the  lowest  rates  in  tlie  world. 

Of  the  total  njimber  of  jsirths,  only  430  were  illegitimate  in  1919. 

The  aggregate  number  ot  churches  and  chapels  in  the  State  in  1919  was 
1 ,  62 1 .  A{  the  census  of  1 9 1 1  the  numbers  belonging  to  the  leading  denomina - 
tioiis  were  as  follows: — Church  of  England,  113,761 ;  Roman  Oa;tholic,  j^0,964 ; 
Methodists,  100,402  ;  Lutherans,  26,681  ;  Baptists,  21,863  ;  Presbyterians, 
22,567;  Congregationalists,  13,357;  C2^ur«}i  of  Christ,  9,324;  Salvation 
Army,  3,835;  other  Christians,  23,769 ;  Jews,  765  ;  Mohammedans,  440; 
Confucians,  &c.,  226  ;  other  non-Christian,  2,148 ;  not  stated,  18,441.  No 
aid  from  the  State  is  ^ven  for  religions  purposes. 

E4ucatioii. 

Public  instruction  (primary,  secondary,  technical)  i^  uji^der  the  cljiarge 
pf  ihe  ^i^tional  PiBpa;$n>Jsnt  Te^^hersare  p^i4  fr<Ha  the  general  reyenue, 
public  kmis  being  se(  ap^rt  for  edni^tional  pnrpos^.  Hdacation  is  secn^^ar, 
ff[9fi,§Mcom:p^lWff,  The  G.oyemment  gra^s  ^Khibit$4;>ns  an4  scholarships, 
jQ^rrying  th/e  M^t9  W  higher  ach.%ol6  and  ^nivisrsities.  In  1 9^0  there 
were  JMi  »fik(^}fi,  3^  h»ing  hi^^  «php(4>S|  ,11  4omes^iQ  jart  a»4 .1  woodwork 
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centres  ;  the  number  of  children  under  instruction  during  1919  was  75,681. 
There  is  a  training  college  for  teachers.  The  University  of  Adelaide  incor- 
porated in  1874,  is  authorised  to  grant  degrees  in  arts,  law,  music,  medicine, 
and  science.  There  are  several  denominational  secondary  schools.  There 
were  166  private  schools,  with  18,209  pupils,  in  1919.  There  is  a  school 
of  mines  and  industries  in  Adelaide,  with  5  branches  in  the  larger  country 
centres.  The  Public  Library,  Museum,  Art  Gallery,  and  Local  Institutes  are 
supported  or  assisted  by  the  State. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  one  supreme  court,  a  court  of  vice-admiralty,  5  courts  of  insol- 
vency, and  over  100  local  courts  and  police  magistrates'  courts.  There  are 
circuit  courts  held  at  several  places.  There  were  47  convictions  for  felonies 
and  misdemeanours  in  the  Higher  Courts  and  7,527  in  the  Magistrates'  Courts 
in  1919.     The  total  number  of  persons  in  gaols  at  the  end  of  1919  was  222. 

Old  Age  Pensions. 

Old  Age  and  Invalidity  Pensions  are  now  paid  by  the  Commonwealth 
Government.  The  number  of  pensioners  in  South  Australia  at  March  81, 
1920,  was:  Old  Age,  9,616  ;  InvaHd,  2,166  ;  War,  14,959. 

For  Defence,  soe  under  CommonwecUth  of  Australia, 

Finance. 

Revenue  and  expenditure  for  six  years  : — 


Years  ended 
Jnne  SO 

Revenue 

1 
Expenditure  ' 

Tears  ended 
June  80 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1914       . 
1916 
1917       . 

£ 
4,822,766 
4,850,967 
4,874,608 

£ 
4,604,129 
4,741,877 
5,190,453 

1918  . 

1919  . 

1920  . 

£ 
5,526,226 
5  798,814 
6,582,788 

£ 
5,500,419 

5,876,807 
6,467,039 

Most  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  inland  revenue,  railways,  and 
territorial  receipts,  while  most  of  the  expenditure  is  on  account  of  public 
works,  railways,  and  interest  on  public  debt. 

The  public  debt  of  the  State,  excluding  the  Northern  Territory, 
dating  from  1852,  amounted,  on  June  30, 1920,  to  48,758,1462.  Over  half 
of  the  public  debt  has  been  spent  on  railways,  water- works,  and  telegraphs. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  total  area  of  South  Australia  proper  (248,244,800  acres), 
13,862,911  acres  were  alienated  and  in  process  of  aUenation  under  systems  of 
deferred  payments  on  June  30,  1920.  Altogether  about  114  million  acres 
are  unoccupied.  The  freehold  and  leasehold  land  in  South  Australia 
proper  amounts  to  180,000,000  acres,  of  which  5,000,000  acres  are  under 
cultivation  each  year. 

Value  of  production,  1918-19: — Crops;  11,345,8542.  (cereals,  hay,  &c., 
9,550,002/.,  orchards,  vineyards,  and  ganiens,  1,795,8522.) ;  manufactures, 
6,955,8612.  ;  pastoral,  6,102,3792.  ;  minerals,  1,527,2882.  ;  dairying  and 
poultry,  l,842,2582w  ;  fisheries  and  game,  376,6982.  ;  forestry,  388,5112. 
Grand  total,  28,588,3442.,  equal  to  642.  U.  Bd.  per  head  of  population. 
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The  chief  crops  in  two  years  were  : — 


Acres 

Acres 

Quantities 

Quantities 

(1918-10) 

(1910-20) 
1,021,615 

(1018-19)            i 

(1910-20) 

Wheat  .    . 

2,186,340 

22,036,025  bushels 

14,947,413  bushels 

BarJey  .     . 

130,357 

162,828 

2,417,349        „ 

2,839,028        „ 

Oats .    .     . 

160,323 

209,434 

1,540,603        „ 

1,605,568 

flay  .    .     . 

501,731 

685,760 

567,941  tons 

593,859  tons 

Potatoes 

8,275 

— 

13,819    „ 

— 

Vines     .    . 

31,023 

— 

6,554,125  gallons  * 

5,085,939  gal  Ions  1 

1  Of  Wine. 

Bread-stuffs  exported  1919-20  beyond  the  Commonwealth,  13,048, 869?., 
and  pastoral  products,  5,619,9262. 

Fruit  culture  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  annually  about  100,000  cwt. 
of  dried  fruit,  1,250,000  cases  of  fresh  fruit,  and  5,000,000  gallons  of  wine  are 
produced,  large  quantities  of  which  are  exported  to  oversea  countries,  chiefly 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  chief  fruit  crops,  besides  grapes,  are  currants, 
apples,  apricots,  peaches,  almonds,  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  cherries,  pears, 
plums,  quinces,  strawberries,  raspberries.  The  live  stock  in  June,  1920, 
consisted  of  264,901  horses,  349,562  cattle,  6,014,565  sheep,  and  60,295 
pigs.  In  1920,  an  area  of  over  150,000  square  miles  was  held  under 
pastoral  leases. 

The  mineral  wealth  as  yet  discovered  consists  chiefly  of  copper,  silver  and 
gold.  The  value  of  copper  produced  in  1919  was  228,9302.  (32,000,0002. 
of  copper  has  been  produced  since  the  foundation  of  the  State);  gold,*13,6962. ; 
ironstone  flux,  807,4022.  ;  limestone  flux,  15,9942.;  phosphate  rock,  8,9822.; 
crude  salt,  138,3482.;  gypsum,  18,7252.;  sulphuric  acid,  3,1052.;  opals, 
20,0002.  Including  other  minerals,  the  total  value  was  771,9952.  Grand 
total  to  date,  37,895,0812. 

In  1919  there  were  1,313  factories  in  the  State,  employing  27,915  hands. 
Wages  and  salaries  amounted  to  3,651,7152.  Gross  value  of  output, 
20,901,1372.  ;  machinery,  land  and  buildings,  &c.,  valued  at  7,224,2172. 

A  new  government  department,  known  as  the  Department  of  Chemistry, 
has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  new  industries  by  the 
utilisation  of  products  at  hand  and  there  is  also  an  Advisory  Board  of 
Science  and  Industry. 

Commeree  and  Shipping. 

The  Commerce  of  South  Australia,  exclusive  of  inter-State  trade,  is  com- 
prised  in  the  statement  of  the  Commerce  of  Australia  given  under  the  head- 
ing of  the  Commonwealth. 

Oycreea  imports  and  exports  : — 


Years 

ended  June 

80 

Imports 

Exports 

Tears 
ended    ( 
June  30 

Imports 

Exports 

1913^ 
1915-6 
1916-7 

£ 
7,348,340 
5,152,200 
6,119,048 

£ 
9,809,763 
6,136,085 
8,533,912 

1917-8 
1918-9 
1919-20 

£ 
4,180,013 
6,496,441 
7,473,893 

£ 
4,689,079 
11,570,470 
20,530,355 

1  Calendar  year. 
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The  chief  exports  of  the  State  are  wool,  wheat,  wheat^flonr,  copper  and 
other  minerals,  meats,  butter,  honey,  wine,  fruits  (fresh  and  dried),  skins  and 
hides,  tallow,  leather,  and  maDures. 

In  1916-19,  704  yessels  of  1,598,887  tons  entered,  and  691  yessels  of 
1,575,98$  tous  cleared  the  ports  of  the  State. 

The  St^te  possesses  about  44,000  miles  of  made  roads.  There  are  (1920) 
3,400  miles  of  railway  in  the  State,  includipg  the  Transcontinental  Railway 
which  has  been  built  from  Port  Augusta  in  South  Australia  to  Ealgoorlie 
in  Westerly  Australia,  ^nd  whicl^,  in  connection  with  various  State  lines,  com- 
pletes a  througl^  rail  connection  between  Brisbane,  on  the  east  coast,  and 
Fremantle  on  the  west  coast.  Of  the  Transcontinental  line,  which  is  of 
4ft.  8iiD.  gauge,  600  miles  are  within  the  borders  of  South  Australia, 

There  are  seyeral  good  harbours,  and  the  river  Murray  (navigable  for  2,000 
miles)  is  used  for  conveying  the  produce  grown  on  the  irrigation  settlements 
alpng  i^  b^nl^s.     In  the  city  and  suburbs  are  114  miles  of  electric  tramways. 

There  are  9  banking  assoieiations  in  addition  to  the  Commonwealth 
Oovemment  Bank.  In  1920  their  total  liabilities  were  28,166,867^.  (in- 
cluding Perpetual  Inscribed  Stock),  and  assets  17,817,7832. 

The  Savings  Bank  is  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the 
Goyernment,  and  has  30  branches  and  £86  agencies.  On  June  30,  1920,  there 
were  305,705  depositors,  with  a  total  balance  of  13,800,3002.  The  Com- 
monwealth Savings  Bank  (not  included  above)  had  40,094  depositors  and 
1^664,1722.  deposits  at  the  same  date.  Penuy  Sayings  Banks,  agencies  at 
schools^  587,  depositors,  31,591,  deposits,  32,0402. 

The  total  banking  deposits,  87,918,0582,  averaged  80Z.  per  head.  Over 
79  per  cent,  of  the  population  have  savings  bank  accounts. 

Statistical  and  other  Bpoks  of  Eeferenoe  concerning 

dontl^  Aiastralia. 

Annual  ^tl^tesman's  P/ocket  Ye^r  Book. 

Aa^mil  Statuitiol  Register. 

Handbook  nf  $oath  Australia.    Adelaide,  1914. 

Blaekmore  (B.  G.),  The  Law  of  the  Constitutioii  of  South  Aastralis.    Adelaide,  1804. 

Blaekei  (^ohn),  Th«  IGarly  History  of  South  Australia,  j^elaide,  1907.— JSiatory  of 
South  Australia.     2nd  edition.  Adelaide,  1911. 

Brotm  (H.  Y.  L.),  A  Record  of  the  Mines  of  South  Australia.    Srd  ed.  Adelaide,  1899. 

Gordon {D.  J.),  The  Central  State.  Sputh  Australia:  Its  History,  Progress,  and 
Resources.  Adelaide,  1903.— The  Nile  of  Australia:  Nature's  Gateway  to  the  Interior. 
Adelaide,  1936.— Offlcial  Year  Book  of  South  Australia.    Adelaide,  1918. 

Qouger(U.),  The  Founding  of  South  Auatralia.    Edited  by  B.  Hodder.    Londoo,  1898. 

Hoddtr  (%dvin),  The  History  of  Soi^th  Australia.    With  Maps.  2  vols.    London,  1893. 

Paiteoe{J.  J.)(Bditor),  History  of  Adelaide  and  its  Vicinity,  with  a  General  Sketch  of 
the  Province  of  South  Australia  and  Biographies  of  Representative  Men.    Adelaide,  1901. 

Bees  (W.  L.),  Sir  George  Grey,  K.G.B.:  His  Life  and  Times.  2nd  edition.  2  vols. 
London,  1892. 

Byan  (V.  H.),  South  Australia,  a  Handbook  of  Information  for  Settlers,  Tourists 
and  Others.    Adelaide,  1911. 

<S«arcy  (Alfred),  In  Northern  Seas.    1904.— In  Australian  Tropics.    Adelaide,  1909. 

Vivienne  (May),  Sunny  South  Australia.    Adelaide,  1908. 

See  also  under  Australia. 
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WE8TEBF  AUSTRALIA. 
CoiuititatloiL  and  Goyammaat. 

In  1791  Vancouver,  in  the  Discovery ^  took  formal  posaession  of  the 
country  about  Sing  George  Sound.  In  182^  the  Goyeroment  of  New  South 
Wales  sent  20  convicts  and  a  detachment  of  soldiers  to  King  George  Sound 
and  formed  a  settlement  then  called  Fredericks  Town.  In  1827  Captain  James 
(afterwards  Sir  Jam^)  Stirling  surveyed  the  coast  from  King  George  Sound 
to  the  Swan  River,  and  in  M.ay,  1829,  Captain  Fremantle  (afterwards  Sir 
Charles  Fremantle,  G.C.B.)  took  possession  of  the  territory.  In  June. 
1829,  Captain  Stirling  founded  the  Swan  River  Settlement^  now  the  Com- 
monwealth State  of  Western  Australia,  and  the  towns  of  Perth  and  Fre- 
mantle, and  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor.  Western  Australia  thus 
became  a  British  settlement  in  1829. 

Large  grants  of  land  were  made  to  the  early  settlers,  and  agricultural  and 
pastoral  occupations  were  pursued  by  a  small  population  with  vaiying 
saceess,  until,  in  1850,  the  State  was  in  a  lan|piishiDg  condition,  and  the 
inhabitants'  petition  that  it  might  be  made  a  penal  settlement  was  aoceded 
to.  Between  1850  and  1868,  when  transportation  ceased,  9,718  convicts 
were  sent  out.  The  Imperial  convict  establishment  was  trausferred  to  the 
Colonial  Government  on  March  31,  1886, 

In  1870  partially  representative  government  was  instituted,  and  in  1890 
the  administration  was  vested  in  the  Governor,  a  Legislative  Council^ 
and  a  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Legislative  Council  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  nominated  by  the  Governor,  but  it  was  provided  that  in  the 
event  of  the  population  of  the  Colony  reaching  60,000,  it  should  be 
elective.  In  1893  this  limit  of  population  being  reached,  as  set  forth  in 
a  proclamation  dated  July  18,  of  that  year,  the  Colonial  Parliament  passed 
aa  Act  (57  Yict.  No.  14)  amending  the  constitution. 

By  the  Constitution  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1899,  further  amended  by 
the  Constitution  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1911,  it  ia  provided  that  the  Legis- 
lative Council  shall  consist  of  30  members  representing  10  electoral  provinces 
and  holding  their  seats  for  six  years.  Members  must  be  30  years  of  a^e, 
msident  in  the  State  for  two  years,  and  either  be  natural-Dom  British 
siU>jeet8  or  naturalized  for  5  years  and  resident  in  the  Stats  for  &  years. 
Every  elector  must  have  resided  in  the  State  for  6  months,  and  must 
possess  within  the  province  freehold  estate  of  the  clear  value  of  £50,  or  be 
a  householder  occupying  a  dwelling-house  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £17, 
or  holder  of  a  lease  of  the  value  of  £17  per  annum,  or  the  holder  of  a  lease  or 
lioenoe  from  tha  Crown  of  the  annual  rental  of  £10,  or  have  his  nama  on  the 
electoral  list  of  a  Municipality  or  Roads  Board  in  respect  of  property  in  the 
province  of  the  annual  rateable  value  of  £17.  The  Legislative  Assembly 
consists  of  50  members,  each  representing  one  electorate,  and  elected  for  3 
years.  Members  must  be  21  years  of  age,  have  resided  in  Western  Australia 
for  twelve  months,  and  be  either  natural-born  subjects  of  the  Crown 
or  naturalized  for  5  years.  Electors  must  be  21  years  of  age,  natural-born 
or  naturalized  subjects  of  the  Crown,  and  must  have  resided  in  the 
State  for  6  months  and  be  on  the  roll,  and  must  be  resident  in  the  district 
for  at  least  one  month  when  making  their  claims.  Members  of  and  electors 
for  both  Houses  may  be  of  either  sex.  No  person  can  be  registered  as  a  voter 
in  more  than  one  district  or  more  than  once  in  each  Province  for  which  he 
holds  a  sufficient  qualification.  Members  of  the  Legislature  are  paid  4002.  a 
yeax;  and  trayelfree  on  all  Qoyenunent  railways.    The  entire  managemer' 
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and  control  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Grown  in  Western  Australia  is  vested  in 
the  Legislature  of  the  State.  By  the  Parliament  (Qualification  of  Women) 
Act,  1920,  it  has  been  enacted  that  a  woman  shall  not  be  disqualified  by  sex 
or  marriage  for  being  elected  to  or  sitting  and  voting  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  or  the  Lenslative  Assembly. 

State  of  political  parties  (1920): — Legislative  Council,  Independent,  17, 
Primary  Producer  Nationalists,  4^  National  Labour,  4,  Labour  5.  Legislative 
Assembly,  Nationalists,  16,  Primary  Producer  Nationalists,  13,  National 
Labour,  6,  Labour,  14,  Independent  Labour,  1. 

Governor.— B.t.  Hon.  Sir  F.  A.  N.  NewdegaU,  K.C.M.G.  (April,  1920). 

The  salary  provided  for  the  Governor  is  4,000i.  per  annum.  He  is  assisted 
in  his  functions  by  a  cabinet  of  responsible  ministers,  as  follows : — 

Premier ^  Treasurer,  and  Minister  for  Lands  and  Repatriation, — Hon. 
Jas.  MiUkell,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A. 

Minister  for  EducoMon,  Public  Health  and  the  North- West, — Hon.  H.  P. 
Colebateh,  M.L.C. 

Minister  for  Works,  Waier  Supply,  Trading  Concerns,  etc. — Hon.  W.  J. 
George,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A. 

Minister  for  Mines,  Hallways,  Industries,  etc. — Hon.  J.  Saaddan,  M.L.A. 

Attorney-General— Uon,  T.  P.  Draper,  K.C.,  C.B.E.,  M.L.A. 

Colonml  Secretary. — Hon.  F.  T.  Broun,  M.L.A. 

Minister  without  PoHfolio.—Bon.  F.  E.  S.  WiUmott,ia.,L.A. 

Minister;  unthout  Portfolio — Hon.  C.  F.  Baxter,  M.L.A. 


Agent-General  in  London, — ^on.  J.  D.  Connolly. 
Offices. — Savoy  House,  Strand. 

Area  and  Population. 

As  defined  by  Royal  Commission,  Western  Australia  includes  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  continent  situated  to  the  westward  of  129°  E.  longitude,  to- 
gether with  the  adjacent  islands.  The  greatest  length  of  this  territory  from 
Cape  Londonderry  in  the  north  to  Peak  Head  (south  of  King  George  Sound) 
in  the  south  is  1,480  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  Steep  Point  near  Dirk 
Hartogs  Island,  on  the  west  to  the  129th  meridian,  on  the  east,  about  1,000 
miles.  According  to  the  latest  computations,  the  total  estimated  area  of  the 
State  is  975,920  English  square  miles,  or,  624,588,800  acres.  It  is  divided 
into  31  magisterial  districts. 

Western  Australia  was  first  settled  in  1829,  and  for  many  years  the 
population  was  small. 

The  enumerated  population  in  the  various  census  years  was  as  follows  : — 


Tears 

Hales 

Females 

Total 

1848 

2,818 

1,804 

4,622 

1854 

7,779 

3,964 

11,743 

1859 

9,522 

5,315 

14,837 

1870 

15,375 

9,410            J 

24,785 

1881 

17,062 

12,646            ^ 

29,708 

1891 

29,807 

19,975 

49,782 

1901 

112,875 

71,249 

184,124 

1911 

161,565 

120.549 

282,114 
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There  were  enmnerated  in  1911, 6,369  pore  and  1,475  half-caste  aboriginea 
(the  former  not  indaded  in  the  table)  in  the  settled  districts  and  virtually 
in  the  employment  of  the  settlers.  The  number  of  wild  natives  is  not 
known,  but  the  total  number  of  aborigines  has  been  roughly  estimated  at 
about  30,000. 

As  in  all  countries  where  the  white  man  has  settled  amons  races  that 
cannot  in  a  large  measure  adapt  themselves  to  his  forms  of  civilisatioo,  the 
natives,  in  so  far  as  they  existed  in  the  present  centres  of  settlement,  are 
fast  dying  out,  a  natural  consequence  of  the  loss  of  their  original  hunting- 
grounds,  They  are  of  quick  intelligence,  but  disinclined  for  the  civilised 
modes  of  life.  The  Government  has  taken  the  best  measures  available  for 
their  protection. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1911, 104,208  were  returned  as  bom  in  Western 
Australia.  The  number  of  married  persons  was  96,482  (60,702  males  and 
46,780  females) ;  widowers,  4,180  ;  widows,  5,785  ;  divorced,  187  males  and 
103  females  ;  unmarried,  106,060  males  and  68,807  females.  The  number  of 
males  under  21  was  68,838,  and  of  females  56,208.  Of  the  males  over  21, 
47,323  had  never  been  married,  and  of  the  females  over  21,  18,609.  The 
estimated  population  on  September  30,  1914  (excluding  full-blooded 
aboriginals)  was:  males,  182,682;  females,  143,522;  total,  326,204;  on 
January  31,  1917,  the  figures  were:  males,  158,598;  females,  148,608; 
total,  307,206.  The  decrease  since  1914  was  due  to  enlistments  for  the  war. 
The  total  enlistments  during  the  war  numbered  34,353,  of  whom  20, 768  had 
returned  on  September  30, 1919.  The  population  on  September  30,  1920, 
was  estimated  to  be  :  males,  179,393  ;  females,  156,665  ;  total,  336,068. 

Perth,  the  capital,  at  the  time  of  the  1911  census,  had  a  population,  within 
the  10-mile  radius  area  of  the  Metropolitan  district,  of  106,792.  The  estimate 
aa  on  December  31, 1919,  was  142,000.  This,  however,  includes  the  chief  port 
of  the  State,  Fremantle,  with  its  suburbs,  the  population  of  which,  at  the 
census,  was  20,847.  The  other  principal  municipalities,  with  census  popu- 
lation of  1911,  are  : — 


Towns 

1011 

Towns 

1911 

Kalgoorlie  . 

Boulder 

Albany 

8,781 

10,824 

3,586 

Bunbury 

Geraldton 

Northam 

3,763 
3,478 
3,361 

The  movement  of  population  for  the  State  in 

5  years  is  given  as  follows  : — 

Tears 

Manlages 

Births 

Deaths 

Immigrants 

Smigrants 

1914 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 

2,660 
2,366 
1,621 
1,612 
2,194 

9,204 
8,668 
7,882 
7,106 
6,937 

3,043 
3,085 
2,769 
2,833 
3,590 

27,270 
19,322 
17,822 
24,262 
32,561 

31,097 
34,010 
22,318 
24,511 
17,696 

In  1914  there  were  388,  in  1916,  321,   in  1917,  327,  in  1918,  287,  and 
in  1919,  292  illegitimate  births. 

Beligion. 

The  religious  division  of  the  population  was  aa  follows  at  the  census  of 
1911 :— Ghorch   of  England,  109,486  ;  Methodists,  34,848  ;  Presbyterians, 
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26,678 ;  OongregationaliBtB,  6,203 ;  BaptiBtB,  4,801 ;  other  Protefttants, 
18,189  ;  Roman  Catholics,  56,616  ;  Catholies  (Greek  and  undefined),  5,754  ; 
other  Christians,  1,736;  Jews,  1,790;  Mahometans,  1,517;  Baddhists, 
1,795;  other  non-Christians,  748;  indefinite,  1,555 ;  no  religion,  1,260; 
not  stated,  9,689. 

Instruction. 

01  the  total  white  population  of  15  years  and  upwards  in  1911,  1*07 
per  cent,  were  stated  to  be  unable  to  read.  Education  is  compulsory  and 
free. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  cost  per  head  and  attendance  in 
Goremment  schools  and  in  private  schools  in  three  years : — 


'No. of  Schools 


ffovemmerU  Schools  < 

1917  ! 

1918  I 
1919 

Private  Schools 
1917 
1918 
1919 


646 
687 
680 

123 

127 
124 


No.  of  Scholars 


47,654 
48,431 
47,314 

11,484 
11,619 
11,939 


Av.  Attendance 


41,034 
42,839 
41,012 

10,097 
10,322 
10,322 


Oost  per  Head 
of  ay^Attendasce 

£    s.  d, 

6    6  4} 

6    7  2i 

6  12  7i 


^■^ 


Education  is  free  throughout  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  University 
and  comprises  ample  provii>ion  also  for  secondary  education,  technical 
schools,  continuation  classes,  scholarships,  etc.  During  the  financial  year 
ended  June  80,  1920,  the  total  sum  spent  on  education  and  schools,  in- 
cluding a  grant  of  13,500/.  to  the  University  of  Perth,  was  427,880/. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  offenoes,  apprehensions,  and 
convictions  for  five  years : — 


— 

1914      ,      1916            1917 

1918 

1919 

Apprehended  or  summoned     . 
Summary  convictions      . 
Convictions  in  superior  courts 

17,879         15,454    i     11,885 

1A,849     (     13,695    1     10,6S5 

64                91                56 

11,699 

10,162 

56 

9,789 

8,702 

64 

The  total  number  of  distinct  persons  committed  to  prison  in  1919  was 
825;  the  number  of  commitments  totalled  1,540— viz. :  adult  males,  1,273, 
adult  females,  267. 

All  the  above  figures  are  exclusive  of  aboriginal  crime. 

Pauperism  and  Old  Age  Penflions. 

There  are  two  charitable  institutions,  one  situated  at  Claremont,  and 
one  at  Fremantle,  both  supported  by  public  funds,  with  677  inmates  on 
December  31,  1919.  Twenty-four  Government  hospitals,  also  a  Government 
sanatorium  for  consumptive  patients,  at  Wooroloo,  and  two  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  are  wholly  supported  by  public  funds,  as  is  also  a  dcp6t  for 
diseased  natives  at  Port  Hedlana,  whilst  three  public  and  twenty- 
eight  other  assisted  hospitals  exist,  partly  supported  by  private  sub- 
acriptioQS  and  partly  out  of  public  funds,    in  addition  to  tae  numeroue 
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piiyato  hospitalB  sittuited  in  Perth  and  suburbs  as  well  as  the  principal 
goldfield  town*;  fite  Protestant  and  three  Roman  Catholic  orphanai^e 
industrial  schools  are  partlj  supported  hf  priyate  subscriptions  and  partly 
out  of  public  money.  There  are  sdso  nine  native  and  half-caste 
institutions,  six  Industrial  Schook  supported  in  a  similar  manner,  two 
Goyemment  native  settlements  at  Qarrolup  and  lAoore  River,  and  a  third  at 
Moola  Bulla  utilised  as  a  cattle  station,  and  one  Government  reoeiving  d^pdt 
for  State  children  who  are  afterwards  sent  to  the  various  Institutions.  On 
June  30,  1920,  a  total  of  806  adults  and  1,877  children,  total,  2,68S  persons 
in  the  State  received  monetary  assistance  from  the  public  funds  for  widows 
and  others. 

Old  Age  and  Invalidity  Pensions  are  now  paid  by  the  Commonwealth 
Government.  The  number  of  pensioners  in  Western  Australia  at  June  30, 
1920,  was  :— old  age,  4,791  ;  invalid,  1,788  ;  war  pensioners  22,811. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Western  Australia  in  seven  years,  ended 
June  30,  are  given  as  follows :— 


Tears  ended 
Jane  30 

Bevenoe 

Expenditure 

Tears  ended 
June  SO 

1919  . 

1920  . 
19211  . 

Revenue 

Kxpenditure 

1914  (pre-war) 

1916 

1917 

1918 

£ 
5,205,843 
6,366,978 
4^577,007 
4,632,536 

£ 
6,340,754 
5,705,201 
6,276,764 
5,328,279 

j6 
4,944,850 
5,863,501 
6,606,404 

£ 
5,590,865 
6,581,725 
7,006,111 

1  Estimates. 

Kore  than  two-Efths  of  the  public  income  is  derived  from  railways  and 
tramways  (2,463,135/.  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920),  and  the  rest  mainly 
from  various  forms  of  taxation  (844,1972.  in  1919-20),  lands,  timber,  and 
mining  (408,800/.),  water  supply  (336,4562.),  other  business  and  trading  con- 
cerns (557,951/.),  and  the  surplus  returned  to  the  State  of  the  Commonwealth 
Revenue  derived  from  Customs,  Excise,  Post  Office,  other  receipts  and 
interest  on  transferred  properties  (598,273/.  for  1919-20).  Western  Australia 
had  a  net  public  debt  of  39,990,825/.  on  June  30, 1920,  the  annual  charge  for 
which  was  2,062,035/.  The  amount  of  accrued  sinking  fund  on  March  31, 
1920,  was  6,831,178/. 

For  DefenoOi  ^ee  under  CommofiMealth  of  Australia, 

Prodnetion  and  Industry. 

Large  portions  of  the  State,  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  inland,  are  hilly, 
and  even  mountainous,  although  the  altitude,  so  far  as  ascertained,  rises 
nowhere  above  that  of  Mount  Bruce  (4,024  ft.)  in  the  North  West  Division, 
or  the  Stirling  Range  (8,640  ft.)  in  the  South  West.  The  greater  part  of 
the  far  interior  may  be  described  as  a  great  tableland,  with  an  altitude  of 
from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  the  surface  of  which  consists 
over  large  areas  of  sand-dunes,  varied  by  wide  stretches  of  clayey  soils. 
Long,  straggling  rivers,  brolcen  during  the  summer  Into  a  series  of  pools, 
cross  the  country  as  far  inland  as  the  hills  extend,  widening  in  many 
cases  nearer  the  coast  into  large  sea  estuaries.  The  climate  is  one  of  the 
most  temperate  in  the  world,  especially  in  the  South* Western  portion, 
where  excessive  cold  is  never,  and  excessive  heat  very  rarely  known*  The 
summer  heat,  whioh  is  moBtly  dry^  ^th  hardly  any  rainfall,  ia  during  the 
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greater  part  of  the  hot  season  relieved  hy  cool  sea  breezes  in  the  afternoon. 
The  winters  are  rainy,  bnt  with  occasional  dry  spells  of  perfect  weather. 

Of  the  area  of  Western  Australia,  which  is  equal  to  more  than  half  that  of 
European  Russia,  probably  about  three-fourUis  is  suitable  for  pastoral 
purposes.  Some  60,000  square  miles,  at  least,  are  equally  fitted  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  more  especially  for  the  production  of  wheat,  wine,  and 
fruit,  considerable  areas  being  already  under  cultivation.  The  forests  are 
among  the  most  extensive  within  the  Commonwealth,  and  contain  some  of 
the  very  finest  hardwoods  in  the  world,  including  jarrah  {Eucalyptus 
margindta)  and  karri  {Ettcalyptiis  diveraicolor).  Sandalwood  (Santalum 
cygnorum)  is  also  found.  The  forests  are  rich  In  gums  and  resins,  and 
barks  containing  tannin.  Gold,  coal,  and  other  minerals  in  abundance  are 
found  in  many  parts. 

In  Western  Australia,  in  1911,  there  were  53,587  persons  engaged  in 
various  forms  of  primary  production.  Of  these,  21,566  were  directly  engaged 
in  agriculture  ;  4,200  in  pastoral  pursuits  ;  5,868  in  forestry,  and  18,199  in 
mining  and  quarrying.  There  were,  on  December  81,  1919,  a  total  of  922 
industrial  establishments  in  the  State,  employing  either  machinery  or  at 
least  four  hands.  The  total  number  of  persons  employed  by  them  was 
16,358,  as  against  18, 799  in  1914,  the  highest  number  previously  reached.  The 
combined  output  of  these  establishments  in  1 919  was  computed  at  10,286,7322. 
The  total  estimated  value  of  Western  Australian  production  during  1919  was 
22,896,6942.,  distributed  as  follows  : -agricultural,  9,066,2812.;  pastoral, 
4,614,5462.  ;  dairy,  poultry,  and  bee- farming,  843,7192.  ;  forestry  and 
fisheries,  1,363,9722.  ;  mining,  3,561,2042.;  manufacturing,  2,946,9722.  (value 
added  to  the  raw  material  by  the  production  of  the  industrial  establish- 
ments). 

Up  to  June  30,  1920,  of  the  entire  acreage  of  the  State,  8,763,051 
acres  had  been  alienated  ;  on  that  date  14,259,769  acres  were  in  process  of 
alienation  ;  the  area  alienated  and  in  process  of  alienation  thus  amounting  to 
23,022,820  acres.  At  the  same  date  there  were  in  force  leases  comprising  an 
area  of  257,610,300  acres,  of  which  253,436,312  acres  were  pastoral,  and 
1,622,068  acres  were  timber,  while  61,535  acres  were  under  mining  leases, 
and  36,181  acres  were  Miners'  Homestead  leases.  The  area  under  crop  in 
1917  was  2,004,944  acres,  in  1918,  1,679,772,  in  1919,  1,605,088  acres,  and 
in  1920,  1,628,746  acres.  The  chief  crops  for  two  recent  years  were  as 
follows  : — 


Crops 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Acres          1 
1,041,827 
191,981 
9,167 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Wheat 

Oats  .       .       .        . 

Barley 

Acres 
1,146,103 
141,460 
7,982 

Bushels        1 
8,845,887 
1,499,689        1 
81,451 

Bushels 
11,222,950 
2,486,918 
116,037 

Hay  .        .        .       . 

Potatoes   . 
Orchards  . 

249,796 

3,936 

20,412 

1 
327,498 
,             8,585 
<           19,689 

Tons           1 
250,014 
11,697        ' 

Tons 

379,035 
18,240 

Vines 

. ;             2,936 1 

8,959  1 

Oallons  Wine 
199,142 

Gallons  Wine 
162,897 

1  Of  this  acreage,  only  952  acres  were  productive  for  wine- making  in   1918-19,  and 
905  acres  in  1919-20 

The  area  under  wheat  in  1920-21  is  forecasted  at  1,459,268  acres    (for 
grain  and  hay). 

The  principal  areaa  occupied  by  the  mora  important  trees  of  Weatera 
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Australia,  and  the  quantity  cut  in   two  years,   according  to  the  official 
Industrial  Returns,  were  as  follows : — 


Jarrah  (with  blackbatt  and  red  gum) 

jik&m         ••»  •••        •••        •••  •■• 

.DoILKSUI     ■•■  •••         •••         ••■  ••• 

X  U&BV                  •••  ■•■                •••                i«  .  ••■ 

X  ftpOA  DnxK  •••            •••            ■•!  !•• 

TV  ttllClOO          •■•  •  •  ■                   •  •  •                  •••  •  •  • 

Salmon-gum,  gimlet-wood,  etc. 

XOvwl  •••                    ••«                    ••!  ••» 


Acres. 
8,000,000 
1,200,000 

200,000 

7,000,000 
4,000,000 


1918  1919 

Super,  ft.  cut.   Snper.  ft.  cut. 


75.564,284 
16,788,806 

78,800 

80,000 
2,537,0401 


112,162,248 

16,604,584 

85,813 

6,000 

16,000 

80,200 

2,241.901 1 


20,400,000.3  94,989,530  131,476,741 

1  Not  indoding  sandalwood. 

2  The  acreage  of  timbered  couutry  given  is  that  of  the  regions  in  which  the  Tarious 
timbers  are  found.  The  approximate  present  area  of  prime  forests  of  Jarrah,  Karri,  Wandoo, 
and  Tnart,  fit  for  reservation  for  all  time,  is  4,918  sq.  miles,  viz.,  Jarrah,  4,350,  Karri,  400, 
Wandoo,  160,  and  Tnart,  8  sq.  miles. 

The  live  stock  at  the  end  of  1 919  consisted  of  1 74, 91 9  horses ;  880, 644  cattle ; 
6,697,951  sheep  ;  58,160  pigs  ;  31,986  goats  ;  6,137  camels  ;  and  6,888  mules 
and  donkeys.  The  wool  export  was,  during  the  year  1916-17,  rained  at 
1,420,291Z..  during  1917-18  at  535,819Z.,  during  1918-19  at  1,952,141Z., 
and  daring  1919-20  at  8,937.106^.,  these  ralues  representing  respectiyely, 
24,405,283  lbs.,  10,632,022  lbs.,  29,644,556  lbs.  and  59,600,535  lbs.,  of 
wool.  The  wool -clip  for  the  above  four  years  respectively  was  :  31,334,638 
lbs.,  38,294,093  lbs.,  43,404,670  lbs.  and  39,214,336  lbs.  This  does  not 
include  wool  exported  on  skins,  which,  during  1919,  amounted  to 
7,085,045  lbs. 

Many  millions  of  acres  are  available  for  pastoral  purposes. 

Gold  was  first  obtained  in  Western  Australia  in  1886.  The  sensational 
gold  finds  at  Coolgardie  and  Ealgoorlie  in  1892  and  1893  gave  an  impetus  to 
Westera  Australian  gold  mining,  which,  in  a  few  years'  time,  placed  this 
State  at  the  head  of  all  the  Australian  Oolonies  as  regards  gold  output. 
The  aggregate  output  to  the  end  of  1919,  was  33,130,649  fine  ozs.,  valued  at 
140,729,6272.  There  were  in  the  State,  in  1919,  819  leases  of  gold  mines  ; 
men  employed  in  the  mines,  7,021,  viz.,  8,080  above  and  3,941  under- 
ground  ;  output  of  gold,  734,066  fine  ozs.,  value  3,118,1132. 

The  total  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  for  two  years  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 


1918 

1919 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Yalne 

Coali  ....    tons 

387,089 

204,819 

401,718 

270,855 

Copper  ore  8               .       „ 

1,643 

24,877 

455 

9,740 

Copper,  ingot,  matte,  Ac.  s  „ 

478 

41,269 

4 

865 

Oold<.                    fine  018. 

876,511 

3,723,183 

734,066 

3,118,113 

Silver'               .          „ 

109,830 

22,711 

223,332 

Lead  and  silver  lead  (ore  and 

55,342 

ooncentiates)'       ,    tons 

282 

3,045 

248 

3,704 

Pyritie  ore  i 

2,252 

1,629 

4,136 

4,919 

Tin  ore  and  ingot  3 

416 

76,962 

318 

47,269 

Wolfiiim'  . 

25 

31 

•4 

15 

Zine,  spelter,  Ac.' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bismath'  . 

— 

— 

•05 

15 

Mica  9 

— 

— 

•95 

514 

Antimony  s. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

MagneriteS. 

6t 

226 

— 

— 

1  Raised.        *  Exported.        *  Exported  and  minted  locally. 
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1918 

1919 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

£ 

£ 

PigLMd2  . 

tons 

5,489 

168,880 

1,780 

48,462 

Scheelitez  . 

11 

5 

720 

6-45 

772 

Taiitalite'^  . 

11 

— 

— 

•25 

75 

Arsenloal  Ore*   . 

ti 

•79 

2,561 

— 

^^ 

Molybdenite 

i> 

— 

7 

100 

Asbastos     . 

It 

— . 

— 

53 

1,443 

CorundTXin  . 

,, 

_— 

— 

1 

1 

UnenumeratedS. 

• 

'^    - 

172 

— 

— 

Total  TSlues  . 

— 

4,265,577 

— 

8,501,204 

3  Exported. 

Commerce  and  CommimioatioiiB. 

The  external  commerce  of  Western  Australia,  exclusive  of  inter-State 
trade,  is  comprised  in  the  statement  of  the  commerce  of  Australia,  giren 
under  the  heading  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports,  including  inter-State  trade, 
in  6  years  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  statement : — 


June 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919 

Imports 
Exports 

£ 
8,301,280 
5,352,140 

£ 

8,983,000 
8,040,484 

£ 

9,386,010 

14,683,027 

£ 
7,649,233 
5,807,335 

£ 

7,977,450 

10,922,675 

£ 
12,868,831 
15,258,80] 

Bj  £ar  the  most  important  of  the  exports  are  gold  and  gold  specie, 
others  being  timber  (466,7342.  in  1919-20),  wool  (8,937,106/.),  pearls, 
and  shell  (481,825/.),  hides  and  skins  (628,029/.),  silver  (49,289/.) ;  sandal- 
wood. (240,579/.).  wheat  (2,541,698/.),  flour  (2,626,602/.),  fruit  (160,087/.), 
and  other  local  productb. 

There  were  on  the  West  Australian  register  on  December  31,  1919,  68 
steamers  of  16,753  tons,  and  363  sailing  vessels  of  12,066  tons ;  total,  421 
yesHels  of  28,819  toss.  Tonnage  inwards  and  outwards,  1919-20,  from 
and  to  ports  Outside  the  State,  6,331,708. 

For  the  year  euding  June  80,  1920,  the  State  had  8,539  miles  of  State 
Government  railway,  and  450  miles  of  Commonwealth  line,  the  latter 
being  the  western  portion  of  the  Trans -Australian  line  (Kalgoorlie-Port 
Augusta),  which  links  the  State  Railway  System  to  those  of  the  other  States 
of  nie  Commonwealth. 

Money  and  Credit. 

There  are  seven  banks  in  Western  Australia,  besides  the  State  Government 
Savings  Bank  and  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia  and  Savings  Bank. 
The  total  paid-up  c&pital  of  the  cheque  paying  banks  (including  the  Common- 
wealth Bank)  in  the  quartet  ended  June  80,  1920,  was  14,819,809/.  ;  thenot«6 
in  circulation  (1920)  were  26,498/.  ;  deposits,  12,602,477/.  ;  total  average 
liabilities,  12,972,185/.  ;  total  assets,  16,205,677/. 

State  Qcy&emment  Sa'&ings  £ank,— The  amount  due  to  depositors  on 
June  80,  1920,  inclusive  qf  interest,  was  5,739,029/.,  whilst  ip  addition  an 
amount  of  46,610/.  was  due  under  the  head  'Schools  Savings  Bank.' 
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Branches  of  the  Gommonweajith  Suvingn  Bank  were  opened  in  thia  State 
at  the  beginninff  of  1913.  On  June  30,  1920,  1,473,3012.  stood  t»  the 
credit  of  46,153  depositors. 

Books  of  Beference. 

statistical  Rttgister. 

Oanaas  of  AiiBtraUa,  taken  on  ▲pril  8,  1911. 

G^logical  Survey.    Bulletins.    Perth. 

Wentern  ikustralian  Official  Tear-Book  for  1004.    Perth. 

Land  Selector's  Gnide.    Perth. 

Quarterly  Statistical  Abstract. 

Handbook  and  Guide  to  Western  Australia.    Perth,  1914. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Western  AUstrMlia.    Perth,  1912. 

S^nettls.)^  Pocket  Year  Book  of  Western  Australia,  19S0. 

Oaloert  (A.  F.),  Western  Australia :  Its  History  and  Progress.  8.  London,  1894.— 
Western  Australia  and  its  Gkild  Fields.  London,  1893.— My  Fourth  Tour  in  Western 
Australia.    London,  1897. 

Oamegie  (Hon.  D.  W.),Spinifez  and  Sand.    London,  1898. 

Chambers  (T.),  Western  Australia,  Position  and  Prospects.    Perth. 

Favene  (Bmest),  Western  Australia:  its  Past  History,  Present  Trade  and  Resoarees 
and  its  Future  Position  in  the  Australian  Group.    Sydney,  1887. 

Forrest  (Sir  John),  Explorations  in  Australia.    London,1875. 

Fr<uer  (Malcnl'ii  A.  C),  Trade  of  the  State  with  Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  before 
the  war,  1913  and  1914-15.    Perth,  1916. 

Hart  (F.),  Western  Australia  in  189».    London,  1894. 

Mennell  (P.),  The  Coming  Colony.    2nd.  ed.    London,  1894. 

Notes  on  the  Natural  History,  fte.,ef  Western  Aostralia.    Perth,   1908. 

Price  (J.  H.),  The  Land  of  Gold.    London,  1896. 

Taant&n  (H  ),  Australind.    London  1908. 

VivUnne  i  May),  Travels  in  Western  Australia. .  London,  1001. 

8§e  also  under  Australia. 


TASMAHIA. 
Gonstitution  and  Goveminent. 

Abel  Jans  Tasman  discovered  Van  Diemen's  Land  (Tasmania)  on 
NoYember  24,  1642.  The  island  became  a  British  settlement  in  1803  as  a 
dependency  of  New  South  Wales;  in  1825  its  connection  with  New  South  Wales 
was  terminated ;  in  1851  a  partially  elective  Legislative  Council  was  estab- 
lished, and  in  1856  responsible  government  came  into  operation.  On  January 
1,  1901,  Tasmania  was  federated  with  the  other  Australian  States  into  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

Parliament  consists  of  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly. 
The  Council  has  18  members,  elected  on  a  property  qualification  of  102.  a 
year  freehold  or  30Z.  a  year  leasehold.  Certain  professional  men  and  all 
'returned  soldiers '  are  also  electors.  Members  sit  for  6  years,  and  retire  in 
rotation.  There  is  no  power  to  dissolve  the  Council.  The  House  of  Assembly 
has  30  members,  elected  for  3  years  by  adults  with  six  months*  resideaoe  in 
the  State.  Members  of  both  Houses  are  paid  300/.  a  year.  Women  received 
the  right  to  vote  in  1903.  Proi'ortional  representation  was  adopted  in  1907, 
after  a  partial  trial  in  1896.  The  methoa  is  the  single  transferable  vote  in 
6-member  constituencies.  By-elections  are  superseded  (from  1919)  by  a 
recount  of  the  votes  at  the  preceding  General  Election. 

State  of  parties,  June,  1020  :  Nationalists,  16  ;  Labour  IS  ;  Independent,  1. 
0&vemor,—B,U   Hon.   Sir  W.  L.  Allardyce,    K.C.M,G.     (April  1920). 
(Salaiy,  2,760/,) 
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OhUf  Ju8t%ce,'-n<m,  Sir  H.  NHsholls,  Kt. 

The  Governor  is  aided  in  the  exercise  of  the  executiye  by  a  Cabinet  of 
responsible  ministers,  as  follows  (came  into  office  in  April,  1916) : — 

Premier,  Chief  Secretary  and  Minister  for  Education. — Hon.  Sir  W.  H. 
Lee,  Kt.,  M.H.A. 

Attorney  General  amd  Minister  for  Railvoays, — Hon.  W.  B.  Propsting, 
O.M.G  ,  M.L.C. 

Minister  for  Works. — Hon.  J.  B.ffayes,  C.M.G.,  M.H.A. 

Minister  for  Lands. — Hon.  A.  ffean,  O.M.G. ,  M.H.A. 

Treasurer  and  Minister  for  Mines, — Hon.  Sir  Neil  E.  Lewis,  E.O.M.G., 
M.H.A. 

B&norary  Ministers, — Hon.  H.  Hays,  M.H.A.,  and  Hon.  T.  Shields, 
M.H.A. 

Each  of  the  ministers  has  a  salary  of  950Z.  per  annum.  The  Premier  has 
200Z.  a  year.    A  minister  must  have  a  seat  in  one  of  tho  two  Houses. 

Agent-General  in  London. — A,  H.  Ashbolt, 

Secretary, — Herbert  W.  Ely, 

Offices. — Australia  House,  Strand,  W.G.  2. 

Area  and  Population. 

Area,  with  Macquarie  (170  square  miles),  26,215  square  miles  or  about 
16,778,000  acres,  of  which  15,571,500  acres  form  the  area  of  Tasmania 
Proper,  the  rest  constituting  that  of  a  number  of  small  islands,  in  two  main 
groups,  the  north-east  and  north-west. 

The  population  has  increased  as  follows  (census  returns) : — 


Year 

Popolation 

Increase  per  Ct. ' 
per  Annom 

Year 

Popolation 

146,667 
172,475 
191,211 

Increase  per  Ct. 
per  Annum 

1861 
1871 
1881 

89,977 

99,328 

115,705 

2-44 
1-13 
1-38 

1891 
1901 

1911 

1 

2*36 
1-64 
1-04 

In  1911  there  were  97,591  males  and  93,620  females.  The  average 
density  is  7*38  persons  to  a  square  mile.  Of  the  total  population  in  1911, 
79*2  per  cent,  were  natives  of  Tasmania,  11*5  per  cent,  natives  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  7*3  per  cent,  natives  of  other  Australasian  colonies.  There 
were  676  Chinese  and  other  coloured  aliens,  and  227  half-caste  aboriginals. 
The  pare  aboriginal  is  extinct. 

Estimated  population,  June  30,  1920,  216,643. 

The  population  shows  the  usual  Australian  excess  of  males,  fairly  steady 
before  the  war,  vanishing  during  the  war,  and  since  recovered,  by  June 
1920,  to  an  excess  of  four  males  in  every  100  of  population. 

Tlie  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  five  years  were  as  follows : — 


— 

Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Excess  of  Births 

1914 
1916 
•      1917 
1918 
1919 

6,017 
5,642 
5,376 
5,280 
5,310 

1,543 
1,488 
1,188 
1,131 
1,513 

1,918 
2,066 
1,768 
1,802       . 
2,192 

4,099 
3,586 
8,608 
8,478 
3,118 

BELIGION'-— IKSTEUCTIOK — JUSTICE  AND  ORIMS        411 

For  the  decade  1910-19,  the  birth-rate  was  28*4,  the  death-rate  10*1,  and 
the  rate  of  natural  inorease  of  population  18*3  per  1,000,  the  highest  in  the 
Commonwealth.  For  the  last  3  years,  1917-19,  the  infant  mortality 
averaged  69  per  1,000  births,  and  the  general  index  of  mortality  was  12*3, 
which  was  easily  the  lowest  in  the  Commonwealth.  Tasmania,  with  a  high 
natural  increase  and  small  area,  has  been  a  source  of  population  for  the  main- 
land States  since  the  days  when  Tasmania  founded  Melbourne  and  colonized 
Victoria.  For  the  decade,  the  average  loss  by  migration  has  been  about 
1,300  per  annum,  or  6*7  per  1,000,  leaving  a  net  annual  rate  of  increase  of 
population  of  11*6  per  1,000.  • 

Population  of  the  capital,  Hobart  and  Suburbs  (census  3rd  April,  1911), 
38,391,  of  Launceston  and  Suburbs,  23,726.  The  estimated  population  of 
Hobart  and  suburbs  at  June,  1920,  was  60,000. 

Eeligion. 

In  1911,  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  88,158  ;  Roman  Catholics 
28,581;  Catholics  (undefined),  4,080;  Methodists,  24,975;  Presbyterians, 
15,735;   Independents,  6,000:  Baptists,  4,757. 

Instrnotion. 

Primary  education  is  free  and  secular,  and  compulsory  between  the  ases 
of  7  and  14.  Nine- tenths  of  the  primary  teaching  is  at  State  schools.  The 
average  monthly  enrolment  at  all  schools  is  about  88  per  cent,  of  the  total 
children  of  *  compulsory '  age,  and  the  average  attendance  is  81  per  cent,  of 
the  enrolment.  The  cost  of  primary  education  to  the  State  in  1919  was 
hi.  10«.  per  head  of  average  attendance,  exclusive  of  buildings,  which  cost 
annually  about  15«.  x>er  head.  Secondary  education  \%  about  equally  divided 
between  the  new  State  High  Schools  and  the  older  endowed  schools.  The  4 
State  High  Schools  in  1919  had  an  average  attendance  of  967,  at  a  oost  of  9Z. 
per  head,  exclusive  of  buildings. 

There  are  4. Technical  Schools,  and  4  junior  Techni<!al  Schools,  with  a 
total  enrolment  of  1,471.  A  large  Trade  School  in  Hobart  for  repatriation 
purposes  provides  courses  for  14  trades,  and  others  are  being  organised. 
The  total  number  of  returned  soldiers  being  trained  in  this  way  is  806. 

The  University  of  Tasmania,  established  1890,  confers  degrees  in  arts, 
science,  law  and  commerce.  A  complete  engineering  course  with  degree 
comes  into  operation  in  1921.  There  were  in  1920,  221  students  taking 
courses  for  degrees.  University  expenditure  in  1920  (exclusive  of  capital 
expenditure)  was  about  12,000^  In  1920,  11  Tutorial  Classes  were  provided 
by  the  University  at  different  centres  for  the  Workers'  Educational  Associa- 
tion, mostly  in  economics  and  history.  Total  average  attendance  253. 
Medical  inspection  of  children  in  primary  schools  (State  and  private)  has 
been  carried  out  since  1906.  Dental  treatment  was  commenced  in  1916. 
The  total  cost  in  1920  was  \s,  \^d,  per  child  on  the  roll. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  are  a  Supreme  Court,  courts  of  petty,  general,  and  quarter  sessions, 
the  latter  presided  over  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  assisted  by  justices  of 
the  peace.  According  to  the  Police  Report,  during  the  year  1919-20,  4,842 
persons  were  summarily  convicted,  and  68  persons  were  committed  for  trial. 
The  figures  for  crime  generally  are  higher  than  during  the  war,  but  show  no 
appreciable  increase  over  1914  either  for  all  offences,  indictable  offences,  or 
offences  against  the  person.  There  is,  however,  a  noticeable  increase  under 
the  head  of  assanlting  and  resisting  the  police. 
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The  total  police  force  on  June  80,  1920,  was  239.     There  were  2  gaols,  with 
69  male  and  8  female  inmatea  at  the  end  of  Jnne,  1918. 

Old  Age  Pensions. 

Old  Age  and  Invalidity  Pensions  are  paid  by  the  Commonwealth 
Govemmeot.  The  nnmber  of  pensioners  in  Tasmania  at  March  81, 1920,  was : 
Old  age,  6,012  ;   Inralid,  1,971 ;  War  (June,  1919),  7,788* 

Revenne  and  Expenditure. 

The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  duties,  licences,  railways,  and 
other  public  services,  and  from  the  rental  and  sale  of  Crown  lands. 
The  customs,  postal  and  telegraph,  and  defence  services  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  an  amount  equal  to  255.  per  head 
of  population  is  returned  to  the  State. 


1913-14 


Revenue  .     . 
Expenditure  . 


£ 
1,288,085 
1,285,514 


1916-17 


( 


1917-18 


£ 
1,369,368 
1,412,893 


£ 
1,503,047 
1,469,748 


1918-19 


£ 
1,581,984 
1,644,512 


1919-ao 


£ 
1,816,081 
1,828,301 


The  public  debt  of  Tasmania  amounted  June  30,  1920,  to  17<003,447Z.. 
of  which  33  per  cent,  has  been  spent  on  railways,  6  per  cent,  on  hydro* 
electric  works,  and  30  per  cent,  on  roads  and  bridges.  The  railways.eamed 
2*2  per  cent,  on  their  capital,  which  hears  an  average  interest  of  3|  per  cent. 

State  taxation  amounts  to  2Z.  IQs,  7d.  per  head,  of  which  income  tax 
provides  26e.,  land  tax  Ss,  Zd.i  death  duties  4s.  Sd,,  lottery  and  totalisator 
taxation  78,  Sd,  Land  and  income  taxes  and  death  duties  are  also  collected 
by  the  Commonwealth,  averaging  31,  17s.  3^.  per  head,  and  customs  and 
excise  of  42.  2s.  8d  per  head.  The  Commonwealth  contribution  to  the 
State  revenue  represents  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  customs  and  excise 
collected  on  aocouiit  of  the  State. 

Defence. 

For  defence,  see  under  CommontoeaUh  of  Attstralia. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  16,778,000  acres,  including  1,206,500 
acres  islands  and  lakes.  Unalienated  land,  principally  heavily  timbered  or 
mineral-bearing,  amounts  to  about  8,500,000  acres. 

Total  production  in  1919-20  :— 


A^icultural  and  pastoral 

Mining 

Manufacturing  (output  less  raw  material) 


Value 


£ 
5,509,066 
1,301,090 
2,653,417 


9,463,673 


M**** 


Value  per  head 

£ 
25-4 

6  0 
12-2 


43-6 


••••i4Mrt**i^«MH 
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Agrievltanl  production  and  yrald  p«r  acre : — 
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1919-20 

• 

1919-20 

Crop 

^, „ — „^ 

218,889 

1,242,268 
800,545 

Yield  per 
Acre 

Crop 

Yield  per 
Acre 

WhtaJt,  bnsbelfl. 
Oats,           „ 
Pease,         „ 

18-6 
25-8 
18*4 

Potatoes,  tons  . 
Fruit,  bti&hcis  . 

66.225 

148.053 

2,866,818 

3  8 

1-4 
9-4 

Wheat-growing  has  declined  to  insignidcance.  The  prodnction  of  oats, 
pease,  potatoes  and  hay  is  steady,  with  seasonal  variations.  Fruit-growing 
(chiefly  apples)  is  increasing.  The  last  four  seasons  have  been  poor.  The 
prospects  for  1920-21  are  very  good.  Live-stock  in  1920  :  Hordes,  39,452  ; 
cattle,  214,442  ;  sheep,  1,781,425  ;  pigs,  85,530.  The  numbers  of  all  live- 
stock remain  steady.  There  is  a  temporary  shortage  of  pigs.  The  wool -clip, 
11  million  pounds  in  1919-20,  is  a  little  abo?e  the  average. 

Forests  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  island.  The  mills  cut  56,800,000 
s.  feet  of  timber  in  1919.  The  export  of  logs  is  not  recorded.  The  present 
demand  for  timber  is  causing  a  boom  in  saw-milling.  Yalne  of  mineral  pro- 
duction in  1919  :-— Copper,  504,961^.  ;  tin,  395,794Z.  ;  silver-lead,  189,967/.  ; 
zinc,  75,0012.  ;  tungsten,  69,794Z.  ;  coal,  47,00iZ.  ;  osmlridium,  89,6142.  ; 
gold,  32,6502.  The  total  mineral  production  has  averaged  1,500,0002.  for 
the  last  20  years,  increased  prices  balancing  decreased  quantities.  Copper, 
tin  and  coal  remain  fairly  steady  in  total  value,  but  gold  has  fallen  away 
greatly.  Osmiridium  is  growing  in  importance,  and  silver-lead  mining 
gives  promise  of  revival.  Tungsten  ores  (wolfram  and  scheelite)  fell  greatly 
in  price  in  1920,  and  production  is  decreasing. 

Manufaoturbs. — The  two  important  manufaofcures  for  export;  are  metal 
extraction  and  fruit-preserving.  Others  that  have  an  output  beyond  local 
requirements  are  woollen  mills  and  breweries.  The  carbide  works  at  North- 
West  Bay  are  expected  to  supply  the  needs  of  all  Australia.  The  chief  recent 
industrial  development  has  been  the  provision,  by  a  State  department,  of 
cheap  hydro-electric  power  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  Great  Lake 
scheme  is  designed  to  supply  70,000  h.p.  At  present  18,000  h.p.  are  bein^ 
generated,  and  an  extension  to  42,000  h.p.  under  construction.  The  total 
power  so  far  surveyed  for  practicat^le  schemes  is  216,000  h.p.  Power  in 
large  blocks  has  been  sold  as  low  as  22.  per  h  p.  per  annum.  Important 
applications  of  this  power  are  to  ^le^l  extraction  and  manufacture  of  carbide 
of  calcium.  The  Electrolytic  Zinc  Works  at  Eisdon,  with  an  output  of  15  tons 
per  day,  are  being  enlarged  to  a  capacity  of  100  tons  per  day.  This  plant 
will  treat  the  complex  ores  of  the  West  Coast,  as  well  as  the  Broken  Hill  ore, 
on  which  it  is  now  operating. 

Gonunerce,  SMpping,  &c. 

The  commerce  of  Tasmania,  ezelusive  of  inter-State  trade,  is  comprised 
in  the  statement  of  the  commerce  of  Australia,  given  under  tne  heading  of 
the  Gommonwealth.    Imports  and  exports : — 


191S 

1915-16 

£ 
982,849 
618^101 

1916-17 

1917-181 

1918-19 

Total  imports       .... 
Total  exports        .... 

1,026,081 
522,865 

£ 
1,161,576 
900,161 

£ 

489,249 
951,556 

£ 

608,786 
1,002,093 

1  Eidading  balUon  and  specie. 
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The  Commonwealth  alone  eoUeota  statistica  relating  to  importa  and  exports,  which 
are  restricted  to  trade  external  to  Australia.  Xo  information  is  available  as  to  inter- 
state or  to  indirect  foreign  trade. 

The  exports  are  chiefly  wool,  gold,  silver,  tin,  timber,  fmit  and  jam, 
hops,  grain,  hides  and  skins,  bark. 

The  registered    shipping   in    1918  consisted  of  90  sailing   ressels  of 
3,586  tons,  and  102  steamers  of  12,459  tons  ;  total,  192  yesselsof  16,045  tons. 
For  shipping,  railways,  posts  and  telegraphs,  see  under  Commonwealth  of 
Australia. 

Savings  Banks. 

The  number  of  depositors  in  Savings  Banks,  including  the  Commonwealth 
Savings  Bank,  at  March  31,  1919,  was  98,100,  and  the  amount  on  deposit 
3,152,4357. 

Books  of  Beference. 

statistics  of  Tasmania.    Anniul. 
Pocket  Year  Book  of  Statistics.      Annual. 

Annual  Reports  of  Departments :    Mining,  Hydro-electric,  Education,  Industrial,  &c. 
Oeological  Survey  Reports. 

Reports  on  General  Blectfons,  191S.     Also  1909,  19X2, 1916,  1919. 

Tasnianian  Handbook,  1914.    Addenda,  1919. 

Crown  Lands  Guide.    Timber  Pamphlets. 

Johnston  (R.  M  ),  Systematic  Geology  of  Tasmania,  1888. 

Bodwoff  (L.),  Tasmanian  Flora,  1903. 

Walker  (J.  B.),  Early  Tasmania.    2nd  ed.,  1914. 

British  Association  Tasmanian  Handbook,  1914. 

(The  above  are  published  by  the  Government  Printer,  Hobart). 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania.    Hobart. 
Fenton  (J.),  History  of  Tasmania.    Hobart,  1884. 
Both  (H.  Ling),  The  Aborigines  of  Tasmania.    2nd  ed.    Halifax,  1914. 
Smith  (G.),  A  Naturalist  in  Tasmania.    Oxford,  1909. 
WoUeh's  Tasmanian  Almanac.    Hobart.    Annual. 
West  (J.),  History  of  Tasmania.    Launceston,  1852. 
See  also  under  Australia. 


THE  NOBTHERN  TERRITOBY  OF  ATTSTBALIA. 

Ooyemment. 

The  Northern  Territory,  after  forming  part  of  New  South  Wales,  was 
annexed  hy  Royal  Letters  Patent,  dated  July  6,  1863,  to  South  Australia. 
On  the  establishment  of  Federation  in  1901,  the  Territory  entered  the 
Commonwealth  as  a  corporate  part  of  the  State  of  Soutli  Australia.  The 
Commonwealth  Constitution  Act  of  1900  made  provision  for  the  surrender 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  any  territory  by  any  State,  and  under  this  provision 
an  agreement  was  entered  into  on  December  7,  1907,  by  the  Commonwealth 
and  South  Australia  for  the  transfer  of  the  Northern  Territory  to  the  former. 
After  the  necessary  legislation  approving  this  agreement  had  been  passed  by 
the  two  parliaments  concerned,  the  Territory  formally  passed  under  the 
control  of  the  Commonwealth  Oovernment  on  January  1,  1911.  The 
Commonwealth  at  the  same  time  assumed  responsibility  for  the  State  loans 
contracted  by  South  Australia  on  behalf  of  the  territory  ;  it  took  over  by 
purchase  the  railway  from  Port  Augusta  to  Oodnadatta  ;  and  it  undertook 
to  construct  a  transcontinental  railway  from  Pine  Creek  southwards  to  the 
boundary  of  South  Australia,  and  to  connect  these  two  railways.  On  June 
SO,  1919,   the  public  debt  was  3,470,4612. 

A  local  Aavisory  Council  has  been  established,  consisting  of  trade 
union  representatives  and  Government  officials,  the  latter  predominating. 
It  is  proposed  to  give  the  territory  representation  in  the  Federal  Parliament. 

Administrator. — F.  C.  Urqu?iart, 


ABEA  AND  POPULATION— -FINANCE 
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Area  and  Population. 

The  Northern  Territory  is  bounded  by  the  26th  parallel  of  south  latitude, 
and  the  129th  and  138th  degrees  of  east  longitude.  Its  area  is  523,620 
square  miles.  The  area  alienated  at  the  end  of  1916  amounted  to  744  square 
miles  absolutely;  166,143  were  held  under  leases  and  licences;  and  the 
remainder,  356,733  square  miles,  was  uuoccapied.  The  ooast  line  is  about 
1,040  miles  in  length.  The  Territory  possesses  many  fine  rivers  and  several 
good  harbours,  the  principal  harbour  beiDg  Port  Darwin,  where  Darwin  is 
situated.  The  greater  part  of  the  interior  consists  of  a  tableland  rising 
gradually  from  the  coast  to  a  height  of  about  1, 700  feet  On  this  tableland 
there  are  large  areas  of  excellent  pasturage.  The  southern  part  of  the 
territory  is  generally  sandy  with  a  small  rainfall,  but  it  can  be  watered  by 
means  of  artesian  bores.  The  climate  is  tropical,  but  varies  considerably 
over  the  whole  Territory.  The  proximity  of  the  sea  in  the  north  keeps  it  fairly 
equable  in  the  coastal  region,  but  further  south  the  climate  is  of  a  continental 
type,  showing  a  great  variation  between  the  hottest  and  coldest  months. 

PopulcUion.—^nM  population, excluding  aborigines,  has  varied  as  follows: — 


Tear 

Europeans 

Othen 

Totals 

1881 

670 

2,781 

3,451 

1891 

1,144 

3,754 

4,898 

1901 

1,055 

3,756 

4,811 

1911  (Census) 

1,418 

1,892 

3,310 

1916  (31st  Dec.) 

3,839 

928 

4,767 

1919  (31st  Dec.) 

• 

" 

4,706 

Of  the  1911  Census  total  576  were  females.  At  the  end  of  1914  there 
were  1,033  Chinese,  77  Japanese,  86  Malays  and  Filipinos,  and  72  of 
other  races,  including  half-castes.  In  June  1918,  Asiatics  in  the  Territory 
numbered  1,177.  The  aborigines  are  estimated  to  number  about  20,000, 
but  it  is  possible  this  is  an  under-estimate. 

The  tribes  inhabiting  the  Northern  Territory  are  Larakaya  and  Worgait  at 
Port  Darwin,  Melville  Island  Tribe,  Port  Essington  Tribe,  Djanan  Tribe 
at  Katherine  Creek,  Yangman  Tribe  round  Elsey  Creek,  Mungarai  Tribe 
along  the  up^r  part  of  the  Roper  River,  NuUakun  Tribe  middle  part  of 
the  Koper  River,  and  the  Mara  Tribe  south  of  the  Roper  River. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  6  years  were  as  follows  : — 


Tear 

BeTenue 

Bxpenditurei 

Twr 

1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 

Beventie 

Bxpenditurei 

1918-14 
1914-16 
1916-16 

£ 
78,657 
83,066 
97,180 

£ 
682.635 
474,927 
746,698 

£ 
102,980 
101,488 
I      139,641 

£ 
806,666 
636,466 
497,301 

1  Includes  Commonwealth  expenditure  in  eonnection  with  Port  Angnata  Railway. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  were 
the  Customs  and  Excise,  7,210/. ;  Railways,  45,7252.;  and  Postal  revenue, 
10,3232.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  (excluding  interest,  loans,  &c.)  were 
as  follows: — Buildings,  roads,  bridges,  farms,  kc  ,  20,9712.;  interest  and 
sinking  fund.  Port  Augusta  Railway,  85,7482.  ;  railways,  89,0802.;  salaries 
and  contingencies,  182,5792.  The  Commonwealth  is  also  liable  for  interest 
on  loans  and  redemption,  in  respect  of  Northern  Territory  and  the  Port 
Augusta  Railway.    The  defioiency  for  the  year  was  357,7602. 
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Productioii  and  Indastry. 

The  soils  of  the  Territory  differ  greatly,  but  it  is  stated  that  most  prodncts 
known  to  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones  can  be  grown  snccessfnlly.  At 
present,  however,  a^oultnre  is  insignificant.  In  most  parts  the  natural 
grasses  are  extremely  rich  in  nutriment,  and  proyide  food  fot  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  and  other  stoek.  The  numbers  of  stock  at  the  end  of  1918  were : — 
Cattle,  570,089 ;  horses,  31,486;  sheep,  58,620;  nigs,  1,200. 

The  Territory  is  rich  in  mineral  resources,  though  these  are  very  little 
deyeloped.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  minerals  produced  to  June  80, 
1919,  and  in  the  year  1918-19,  was  as  follows  : — 


-^ 

Totalto 

June  30, 

1919 

1918*19 

£ 
8.521 
2,349 
30,021 

Silver  &  lead 
Other  Metals 

Total 

Totalto 
June  80, 

1919 

1018-10 

Gold     . 
Copp.er . 

Tin 

£ 
2,262,687 
230,930 
484,786 

£ 

62,216 
179,221 

£ 

182 
34,961 

Xlll             1               . 

3,219,840 

70,984 

Commerce. 

The  oversea  imports  and  exports  are  given  as  follows  : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1918 
1914*15 
1915-16 

£ 

20,977 
88,708 
74,424 

-   .        ...             1 

£ 

67,911 
18,319 
20,953 

1916-17 

1917-181 

1918-191 

£ 
82,775 
32,287 
25,140 

£ 
18,251 

268.419 
377,258 

i  Bzclading  bullion  and  speeie. 


Books  of  Beference. 

Annual  Reports  by  the  Goyemment  Resident  and  Administrator  on  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory. 

Memorandum  on  the  Northern  Territory  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  for 
External  Affairs.    July,  1909. 

Official  Year  Book  of  tlMt  Commonwealth  of  Australia.    Annual.    Melbourne. 

Report  of  Preliminary  Sdentifie  ESzpedition  to  the  Northern  Territory.— 16  Bulletins 
issued. 

Maucn  (Elsie  R.),  An  Untamed  Territory :  The  Northern  Territory  of  Australia. 
London,  1915. 

Spencer  (Baldwin!  ^^^  NatiT*  Tribes  of  the  Northern  Territory  of  Australia.  London, 
1914. 

White  (Rt.  Rev.  QX  Thirty  Years  in  Tropical  Australia.    London,  1918. 

8u  also  nnder  Australia. 
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TESBITOEIES  OF  THE  ATTSTBALIAN  COMMONWEALTH. 
TEEBITOET  OF  PAPTTA  (BBITISH  EEW  GUIEEA). 

This  possession  is  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Island  of  New  Guinea, 
with  the  islands  of  the  D'Entrecasteaux  and  Louisiade  eroups  and  all 
islands  between  8**  and  12**  S.  latitude,  and  141''  and  155  £.  longitude. 
Area  90,540  square  miles,  of  which  about  87,786  are  on  the  mainland  of 
New  Guinea,  and  2,754  on  the  islands  above  mentioned.  On  June  30,  1919, 
the  population  was  as  follows  : — European,  971 ;  coloured  (other  than 
Papuan),  316  ;  Papuans  (estimated),  250,000.  (For  the  part  of  New  Guinea 
lately  possessed  by  Germeuiy  and  now  administered  by  Australia,  see  next 
section. ) 

The  government  of  British  New  Guinea  is  founded  on  the  British  New 
Guinea  Act  of  November,  1887,  and  on  Letters  Patent  issued  June  8,  1888. 
The  cost  of  the  administration  to  the  extent  of  15,000/.  a  year  was  formerly 
contributed  in  equal  proportions  by  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 
Queensland.  The  Federal  Government  took  over  the  control  in  1901  ;  the 
political  transfer  was  completed  by  the  Papua  Act  of  the  Federal  Parliament 
in  November,  1905,  and  on  September  1, 1906,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  Governor-General  of  Australia  declaring  that  British  New  Guinea  was 
to  be  known  henceforth  as  the  Territory  of  rapua.  There  i»  an  executive 
council  composed  of  6  official  members,  and  a  legislative  council  composed  of 
the  executive  councillors  and  three  non-official  members  nominated  by  the 
Governor-General  of  Australia. 

LieuCSOovemor  and  Chief  JtcdicuU  Officer — J.  H.  P.  Mwrray^  C.M.G. 
ChyoemmvnX  Secretary. — Herbert  William  Champion, 

Tribes  have  in  large  areas  settled  down  to  peaceful  habits.  Four  mission- 
ary bodies  are  at  work  ;  many  hundreds  of  natives  are  being  taught  by 
these  bodies.  Approximately  218,950  acres  of  land  have  been  leased, 
principally  by  planters,  the  principal  cultures  being  coconuts  (43, 560  acres 
at  June  30, 1919),  rubber  (8,598  acres),  sisal  hemp  (5,824  acres).  On  June  30, 
1919,  there  were  58,513  acres  of  plantations.  By  the  Papua  Act, 
1905,  freehold  alienation  is  prohibited,  but  leases  may  be  obtained 
at  low  rentals  for  long  terms.  Indigenous  sago  is  plentiful  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  Territory,  and  there  are  considerable  numbers 
of  native-owned  coconut  trees.  The  forests  contain  valuable  timbers,  in 
most  cases  easily  accessible  by  river.  A  regulation,  which  is  strictly  en- 
forced, requires  that  each  native  shall  plant  a  certain  number  of  coconut 
trees  or  other  economic  trees  or  plants  if  his  land  is  suitable. 

There  are  four  ports  of  entry — Port  Moresby,  Samarai,  Daru,  and  Misima. 

There  are  8  magisterial  districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  resident  magis- 
trate. There  are  also  2  relieving  and  16  assistant  resident  magistrates,  and 
13  patrol  officers.  There  is  a  Central  Court  at  Port  Moresby,  but  it  holds 
sittings  wherever  and  whenever  necessary.  For  native  government  some 
simple  regulations  have  been  passed.  There  were  (1920)  840  village 
policemen ;  armed  constabulary,  381  (exclusive  of  Europeans  who  are 
officers  of  armed  constabulary). 

Throughout  the  Territory  there  are  numerous  schools  belonging  to  the 
various  Christian  missions  :  the  attendance  of  native  children  at  these 
schools  is  compulsory  if  English  is  taught.  The  Native  Taxes  Ordinance 
came  into  force  on  January  15,  1919,  imposing  a  tax  not  exceeding  lOs.  per 
head  on  indentured  native  labourers,  and  not  exceeding  20^.  per  head  on 
other  natives.  Aftt-r  expenses  of  collection  are  paid  the  balance  is  to  be  de- 
voted firstly,  to  native  education,  and  secondly,  to  other  purposes  having  f^ 
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their  obi^ot  th|B  direct  benefit  of  the  D»Uves«    The  ednoation  wiU  hiS  chiedy 
undertaken  by  the  missions  aided  by  grants  from  the  taxation  fund. 


Years 
•Bded  SO  Jun« 

Local 
Rerenue 

£ 
49,311 
62,920 
72,594 
73,121 
85,537 

Expenditure 

Ijjuportfi 

Bxports 

Tonnage 

entered  and 

cleared 

1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 

77,913 

83,740, 

103,176 

102,9^2 

118,437 

4 
223,040 
271,640 
283,792 
258,112 
422,741 

£ 
125,428 
156,535 
220,599 
176,247 
270,405 

Toot 
247,887 
281,008 
121,727 
216,341 
128,127 

Kerenue  is  mainly  from  customs  duties.  An  annual  subsidy  is  given  by 
the  Australian  GoTernmcnt  (30,  OOOZ.  in  1919-20).  In  addition,  27,500Z. 
has  been  loaned  to  the  Territor?  for  the  establishment  of  Ooyemment  plan- 
tations, to  be  repaid  from  profits  on  the  plantations.  On  June  30,  1919, 
the  Government  plantations  covered  1,701  acres.  Commonwealth  grants 
are  aho  made  for  various  purposes.  It  is  hoped  that  Papua  will  soon  be 
self'Supporting. 

There  are  8  proclaimed  mineral  fields  in  the  Territory,  seven  of  whiolb 
are  gold  fields,  and  1  copper.  Gold  mining  is  one  of  the  most  important 
industries,  and  claims  the  attention  of  about  108  adult  Europeans.  Gold  i» 
obtained  in  the  Louisiade  Islands,  on  the  mainland^  and  on  Woodl&rk 
Island.  A  large  area  near  Port  Moresby  with  promising  copper  deposits 
has  been  proclaimed  a  mineral  field,  and  this,  is  being  vigorously  deyeliof>ed 
by  a  strong  company,  which  is  now  (192Q)  building  a  railway  from  the  fteld 
to  the  coast  where  smelters  are  to  be  erected.  £lectric  power  from  the  Rouna 
Falls  is  also  to  be  developed.  Copper  ore  exports  in  1916-17,  1,323  tons, 
valued  at  .14, 050Z.;  in  1917-18,  1,112  tons  valuedatll,572Z.;  in  1918-19,  224. 
tons  valued  at  1,613/.  In  1919-20  no  copper  ore  was  exported.  In  1916-17 
the  gold  output  was  valuedat  37,987/.  ;  1917-18,  32,931/.;  1918-19,  21,550/.; 
1919-20,  21,747/.  Indications  of  petroleum  have  been  found  over  an  area 
of  1,000  sq.  miles,  and  boring  by  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  is  now  (192.0) 
proceeding  on  behalf  of  the  Australian  Government.  The  trade  is  princi- 
pally with  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.  The  chief  imports  are  food- 
stuns,  tobacco,  drapery  and  hardware  ;  exports,  copra  (1918-19^  2,598  tons, 
53,2647.,  1919-20,  4,079  tons,  124,007/.);  sisal  hemp  (1918-19,  287  tons, 
12,532/.;  1919-20,  337  tons,  12,284/.);  pearl  shell,  gold,  pearls,  mangrove 
bark,  copper  ore,,  timber,  rubber  (1918-19,  207  tons,  33,010/.  ;  1919-20„ 
242  tons,  41,542/.).    Kamber  of  horses  (1918),  338  ;  cattle,  1,331  ;  mules»  65. 

Large  steamers  trade  between  Sydney  and  Port  Moresby  every  three 
weeks,  and  small  coastal  steamers  run  at  frequent  regular  intervals  between 
the  various  inter-territorial  ports.  Oil  launches  and  numerous  cutters  are  also 
employed  on  the  local  trade.  Ocean-going  shipping  entered  and  cleared 
1919-20,  59,189  tons.  There  are  wireless  telegraph  statio;as  at  Port 
Moresby,  Samarai,  and  Misima. 

There  is  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  New  South.  Wales.  Commonwealth' 
Government  notes  are  legal  tender.  The  currency  and  its  legal  tender  are- 
the  same  as  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia. 

Books  of  Beferenee. 

i^nnual  Reports  of  Lieat«nant«GoTemor. 

The  Imperial  Blue  Book.    London, 

Government  Handbook  of  the  Territory  of  Fapqa. 

British  IfewQ,aiAea(QueQn3land>  Act  0(1837.    Bri^ba^^lSSft.  ; 
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BuUetan  of  the  Territory  of  P4paa<  No.  1, 1913.  (Goal,  PetroUutn,  and  Copper  in 
Papna}.    Melbourne,  191S. 

Report  hj  Rt.  H<m.  Sir  B.  M.  iVelson  en  U»  visit  to  Britlsk  New  GniiMft.  Brisliane, 
189flU 

Report  by  Mr.  Atlee  Hoot  on  British  New  Quiaea  to  the  Commonwealth  ParliaiAent* 
Melboame,  1905. 

AlhetH»ih.  M.  d'>,  New  Ghiinea.  tvoU.  London,  ISSO.^Jotirnal  of  the  Brpedition 
on  ttie  Fly  Rirex.    Sydney,  1887. 

Beaver  (yv.  N.)>  Unexplored  New  Guinea.    London,  1919. 

Bevan.&\L  F.jL  Toil,  Travel,  and  Disoovory  In  British  N.ew  Guinea     London,  lS9a 

Bwrnett  (F.),  Through  Polynesia  and  Papua.    London,  1911. 

i7talw#r«  (J.>,  Pioneer  Life  and  Work  In  New  Guinea,  1877-1804      Lendott,  1805. 

Qrim»haw  (Ji.\  Tbe  New  New  Guinea.    London,  1911. 

Haildon  (Dr.).  Head  Hunters-— Black,  White,  and  Brown.    Cambridge,  1902. 

iCf*i«0«r  (Max)  and  others.  New  Guinea.    6  vols.    Berlin,  1899. 

Jiaegregor  (Sir  W.),  Report  of  Journey  aoross  New  Guinea.  London,  1896.— British 
New  Guinea.    London,  1897. 

Maekay  (K.),  Across  Papua.    London,  1909. 

More$bif  (Capt.  J. ),  Now  Guinea  and  Polynesia.   Londoni  1876. 

Mmrau  (J>  H.  PO,  Papua,  or  British  New  Guinea.    London,  1912. 

yewton  (H.),  In  Far  New  Guinea.    London,  1914. 

Pratt  (A.  B.),  Two  Tears  among  New  Guinea  Cannibals.    London,  1906. 

Bomillif  (H.  H.),  Ifrom  my  Verandah  in.  New  Guinea.    London,  1889. 

BeUoman,  The  Melanesians  of  British  New  Guinea. 

8t4wart'»  Handbook  of  the  PaciAo  Islands.    Sydney,  1918. 

WUli^mton  (R.  W.),  Ttie  MftfUlu  Mountain  People  of  British  New  Gtinaa.  London, 
1      .—The  Ways  of  the  South  Sea  Savage.    London,  1914. 


HEW  GUINEA. 
(Late  German  Hibw  Gihnra.) 

German  New  Goinea  waa  tbe  name  givea  to  all  those  territories  held  by 
Germany  in  the  Western  Pacific  which,  were  governed  from  RabaiU,  the  capital 
of  these  potsetaioas.  It  included  :  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land  (acquired  in 
\B^},  Bismarok  Archip^ago  (acquired  in  18S4),  The  German  Solqmou 
Lilands,  Nauru,  Uie  OaroUne  Islands,  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  the 
Maiiaiine  or  Ladxone  Islands  (excepting  the  Island  of  Guam).  The  PoHseasions 
were  territories  protected  by  the  German  Imperial  Authoiities  (Schutzgebiete). 
There  w«re  no  local  legislators,  and  the  Governor  appointed  by  the  Imperial 
CfOWB  waa  all  powerfuL  These  Possessions  were  occupied  by  an  Austni^an 
F<Hree  onSeptemb^  12»  1914.  The  islands  north  of  the  Equator,  namely,  the 
Haishall,  Caroline^  Pelew,  and  Ladrone  ( Marianne)  Islands  are  to  be  admin- 
istered l^  Japan  m  mandatory.  Those  south  of  the  Equator,  namely^  the 
Bisraafck  Arehipelago,  those  <>f  the  Solomon  Islands,  formerly  owned  by 
Gecnany,  a»d  (late)  Qeirmaa  New  Gain^^  are  asaigued  to  Australia. 
(G«nviaB.  Samoa  is  assigned  to  New  Zeal|^d.)  The  mandate  from  the 
Leaffae  of  Nations  is  dated  December  17,  1920.  Thjs  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth, sal^ept  to  local  modifications  as  necessary,  may  be  applied  to  the 
mandated  territories.  The  military  training  of  the  native^  except  for  local 
police  or  defenoe  purposes,  is  prolubite4»  and  no  naval  or  military  base  or 
any  forUiicatloiis  may  be  eatabliahed. 

Nauru,  a  small  islet  juat  south  of  the  fiquator,  is  assigoied  to  the  British 
]&mmra  99  mandatory  (see  p.  439). 

Qeffman  New  Guinea  was  divided  into  aevem  districts^  each  controlled  by 
a  DUtxtci  Offioer,  with  eertain  judioial  powers,  as  follows  :  Babaul  District, 
com-prifling  New  BrJEtain  and  a^^aeent  islands, ;  Morobe,  Madang,  and  Bitape 
9m  &a  naioland  of  Kaiser  WUhelm's  Land ;  Kieta,  which  Includes  the 
Gtatmam  Go1iwmt»  ;  Manus,  which  inclndes  the  Admiralty  Islands  and 
the  archipolaigoa a^aoemt^  a]i4  Kaewie^g  distriot  compilslng  a  poi*tion  of 
New  Ireland,  &c.     The  Headquarters  of  the  Administf^ion  were  at  Raba*'* 
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Ths  Ums  at  Proaaia  w«te  the  basic  lairg,  and  were  aupolemeiitod  by  ordi- 
noDCo  amauatiiig  from  the  Emp«ror,  Chancellor,  and  the  GoTemor  of  the 
Protectorate.  Geintan  New  Gainea  had  a  fittaacial  statua  of  its  own  under 
a  apecial  law  of  1892,  and  was  no  part  of  the  Zollverein. 

Judicially,  there  waa  aa  appeal  from  the  local  tiibunal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Empire,  but  the  Garmao  Emperor  could  be  appealed  to  bj  rirtae 
of  the  protectiTe  right  of  the  Smpsror  over  the  Posaeasions. 

Adminiitrator  UUe  Oerman  Ntw  Ouinca  poaeasiom  itntlh  of  Equator  and 
Officer  Comwumding  ifaval  and  Mililary  EicpeiiUionary  Font. — Gaoerol 
E.  A.  Wisdom. 

1 .  Ntw  Guinea — Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land,  the  northern  section 
of  south-east  New  Guinea,  waa  declared  a  German  protectorate  in  ISSJ. 
It  lies  between  2°  30'  and  S°  south  latitude,  and  141°  and  148°  east  loneitude. 
The  area,  including  Vulcan,  Dampier,  Lon^  Schouten,  Le  Maire,  and  some 
amaller  islands,  is  70,000  square  miles.  The  natire  population  has  been 
yariously  estimated  at  from  110,000  to  530,000,  but  so  Uttle  ia  known  of  the 
interior  that  any  fipires  are  very  conjectural.  The  coastal  districti  have  a 
natiye  population  of  two  to  the  square  mile.  The  territory  was  ander  the 
control  and  development  of  the  New  Guinea  Company  from  183E  to  I8B0. 
The  Urst  settlement  was  formed  at  Finschhafen,  whic£  is  situated  close  to 
the  sonth-eoatern  border,  adjacent  to  British  territory.  Out-stations  were 
formed  at  Konatantine  aud  Hatzfoldt  harbours.  The  principal  station  on  the 
mainland  is  at  Frederick  Wilhelm's  Haven,  now  called  Madang.  The  coast' 
tine  IB  very  little  broken,  and  there  are  few  good  harbours.  From  the 
14lEt  to  144th  meridiao  there  are  no  harbours,  and  the  only  anchorages  are 
open  roadsteads  under  the  lee  of  islands.  There  are  high  ranges  mnning 
parallel  with  the  coast  plain,  which  ia  from  80  to  100  miles  wide.  The 
ranges  in  the  interior  hare  been  little  explored,  and  some  of  their  summits 
are  known  to  exceed  12,000  feet.  The  principal  rivera  are  the  Kaiserin 
Augusta,  or  Sepilt,  which  is  navigable  for  over  250  miles,  Jt  rises  in  the 
Dutch  territory  and  flows  easterly.  The  Ramu,  or  Ottilie,  rises  in  the  soath- 
east,  and  flows  into  the  sea  about  20  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Semk. 
The  Markham  is  another  large  river,  which  flows  into  Astrolabe  Bay.  The 
climate  is  hot  and  the  rainfall  large.  The  European  population  in  1  SI  4  was 
300 — chiefly  German.  There  are  three  missionary  societies  at  work  in  Kaiser 
Wilhelm's  Land  ;  the  Neuendettelsanr  Missiun  (Lutheran),  the  Bheinische 
Mission  (Lutheran  Calvanistic),  the  Catholic  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ohoat 
Society.  These  missions  are  also  planters  and  traders.  The  chief  harbonra 
are:  Fi-ederick  Wilhelm's  Haven  (now  Madang],  Finsch  Haven,  Eiima 
Haven,  and  Adotph  Haven  (now  Morobe).  Frederick  Wilhelm's  Haven  and 
Erima  Haven  are  in  Astrolabe  Bay.  Inter-ielaud  trade  is  carried  on  by 
small  ateamshipa  and  motor- schoonsrs.  There  is  a  two-monthly  oversea 
service  from  Madang. 

The  area  of  cultivation  in  1014  was  16,800  acres,  which  showed  a 
decrease  on  the  previous'  two  years.  The  greater  part  of  this  ares 
is  planted  with  ooconuts  (about  14,000  acres).  Kubber  and  cocoa 
are  also  grown.  Tropical  fruits  grow  very  abundantly.  The  staple  articles  of 
food  of  the  natives  oie  yams,  taro,  aago,  and  bananas.  There  is  very  little 
land  used  for  pasture  in  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land,  The  land  is  rich  in  mineral 
wealth,  but  no  minerals  are  worked  on  acMiunt  of  the  difficulty  of  transport- 
ing mining  machinery.  Native  laiiour  ia  used  to  work  the  plantations,  and 
the  natives  are  recruited  either  from  the  adjacent  villages  or  from  other  parts 
of  the  Poassasioni.  Here  are  upwards  of  8,000  native  labourers  so  recruited 
Cor  plantation  purposes. 
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The  chief  towns  are :  Madang  (white  popalatioiii  243),  Morobe  (white 
population,  40),  Eitape  (white  population,  60). 

2.  Bismarck  Archipelago. — In  November,  1884,  a  German  Protectorate  was 
declared  over  the  New  Britain  Archipelago  and  several  adjacent  CToups  of 
islands,  and  in  May,  1885,  they  were  renamed  the  Bismarck  Archipelago. 
The  chief  islands  are  Neu  Pommern,  formerly,  and  now,  called  New 
Britain,  area  10,000  square  miles ;  New  Mecklenburg,  formerly,  and  now 
called  New  Ireland,  area  4,600  square  miles;  Neu  Hannover,  630  square 
miles  ;  Neu  Ijauenburg  or  Duke  of  York  Islands,  area  22  square  miles ;  the 
Admiralty  Islands  (principal  island,  Manus),  area  600  square  miles*  The 
Archipelago  lies  between  141  degrees  and  164  degrees  east  longitude,  and 
the  Equator  and  8  degrees  south  latitude.  The  other  groups  included  in 
this  Archipelago  are  St.  Matthew  Islands,  Gardner  Islands,  Abgarris  or  Fead 
Islands,  Nissan  or  Sir  Charles  Hardy  Islands,  The  French  Islands,  Rook 
Islands,  Hermit  islands,  Ninigo  Group,  Anchorite  and  Commerson  Islands. 
In  these  various  groups  there  are  upwards  of  100  small  islands.  The  total 
native  population  of  the  Archipelago  has  been  put  as  high  as  188,000. 

New  Britain,  the  largest  island  of  this  group,  is  a  long  island  running  in 
4  crescent  shape  lying  east  and  west.  It  has  a  mean  breadth  pf  60  miles 
and  a  length  of  300  miles.  Eroept  for  the  peninsula  in  the  north,  which 
is  called  Gazelle  Peninsula,  the  island  is  practically  undeveloped,  and  there 
are  only  a  few  isolated  stations  on  the  coast  west  of  Henry  Beid  Bay.  The 
interior  of  the  island  is  little  known.  The 'native  population  numbers  about 
60,000.  The  European  population  in  1914  was  600,  chiefly  Germans.  There 
are  1,200  Chinese  and  a  few  Japanese.  All  populations  are  exclusive  of  the 
occupying  force.  A  mountain  chain  traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  island, 
and  in  tne  centre  consists  of  several  irregular  ranges.  There  are  several 
active  volcanoes,  and  the  rans;e  shows  signs  of  great  volcanic  activity  in  the 
past.  The  highest  known  peak  is  the  Father,  about  7,600  feet  high,  which 
is  an  active  volcano.  This  island  has  very  fine  harbours  ;  the  beet  is  that 
of  Simpson  Harbour  in  Blanche  Bay,  which  affords  a  good  harbour  in  all 
weathers.  Rabaul  Bav  and  Matupi  Harbour  are  small  harbours  in  Simpson 
Harbour.  Other  good  harbours  are,  Jacquinot  Bay,  Rugen  Haven,  Arawel, 
Lindenhafen,  and  Powell  Haven.  The  only  harbour  visited  by  oversea 
shipping  is  Simpson  Harbour.  The  principal  settlement  is  around  the  shores 
of  ^anche  Bay.  Coconuts  are  mostly  grown.  There  are  two  missionary 
societies  at  work  in  this  island :  the  Wesleyan  with  headquarters  near 
Rabaul,  and  the  Catholic  Mission  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  with  headquarters  at 
Herbertshoehe.  The  chief  towns  are,  Rabaul  (population  800),  which  since 
1910  is  the  seat  of  Government.  The  old  capital  was  at  Herbertshoehe,  now 
called  by  its  native  name  Eokopo,  which  is  situated  14  miles  south-east  of 
Rabaul,  At  Rabaul  there  is  an  anchorage  for  all  Ships  and  a  fine  jetty  has 
been  built.     Rabaul  is  well  laid  out  and  has  a  fine  public  garden. 

New  Ireland,  the  second  in  size  and  importance  of  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago,  is  situated  north  of  New  Britain,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
St.  George's  Channel.  The  chief  town  is  Kaewieng  (European  population, 
100),  at  the  north-west,  extremity  of  the  island.  The  only  other  town  is 
Namatanai  (European  population,  40),  on  the  south-east  coast  The  island 
has  a  long  range  of  mountains  running  through  it.  It  is  of  older  formation 
than  New  Britain,  and  does  not  show  any  signs  of  recent  volcanic  activity. 
The  principal  harbour  is  Nusa,  on  the  north  coast  of  which  Kaewieng,  the 
seat  of  the  local  administration,  is  situated.  The  interior  of  the  island  is 
not  very  well  known.  The  native  population  is  about  28,000.  The  soil  is 
fertile  and  the  climate  similar  to  that  of  New  Britain.     The  chief  industry 
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is  coconut  growing.    There  are  numerous  plantations  around  fbe  ooast  near 
KaeMdeng.     Total  population  of  the  island,  200  Emopeans,  chiefly  Gj^erman. 

The  Admiralty  IsJands  are  the  most  important  of  the  small  groups.  The 
chief  island  is  Taui  or  Manus,  sometimes  called  Great  Admiralty  Island.  The 
chief  town  is  Lorengau  (European  population,  50)  on  the  north*east  coast. 
The  native  population  of  the  group  is  4,000.  Coconuts  are  the  chief  article 
of  culture,  and  there  are  valuahle  pearl  and  other  shell  fisheries. 

3.  Solomon  Islands.'^OeTmsaiy  owned  part  of  this  group,  inclading  the 
island*  of  Bougainville  (area  8,500  square  miles,  native  population  15,000) 
and  Buka  (area  300  square  miles,  native  population  2,000),  but  ChoiMul, 
Isabel  or  Mahaga,  and  various  smaller  islands  to  the  east  of  Bongaiaville 
were  transferred  to  Great  Britain  November  14,  1899.  These  islands  are  very 
mountainous.  Of  the  several  volcanic  cones,  Bagano  is  the  only  active 
volcano.  The  highest  mountain  is  the  dormant  volcano.  Mount  Balbi, 
10,170  ft.  high,  which  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  Both  peaks  are 
in  the  Crown  Prince  range.  The  principal  harbour  is  Eieta,  situated  on  the 
east  coast  of  Bougainville,  where  there  is  a  Government  station.  Other  good 
harbours  are :  B^wa  and  Tinputz  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Bougainville. 
There  is  a. good  harbour  on  the  west  side  of  Buka,  named  Oarok  Hafen. 
Missionary  work  amongst  the  natives  is  carried  on  by  the  Marist  Brothers  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Mission.  As  the  plantations  are  only  new  there  is  eom- 
paratively  little  export  trade.  The  natives  grow  bananas,  coconuts,  taro, 
and  sweet  potatoes.  They  are  skilful  fishermen.  The  European  population 
is  60,  chiefly  males. 

The  following  figures  relate  to  the  late  German  New  Guinea  possessions  : — 


Import  Duty    .       . 

Export  Duty    .        .        . 
Chief  Iraports  : — 

Groceries 

Hardnrare  and  niadiinery 

Drapery  and  boots  , 

Tobacco   . 

Wine,  spirits  and  beer 

Oils  nnd  kerosene    . 
Total  Imports 
Cliief  Exports  :— 

Corra 

Shell 

Birds  of  Paradise 

Cocoa 

Total  Exports 


lfil7-18 


£, 
41,697 
24,085 

88,771 
34,P49 
52,264 
16,808 
16,079 
16.19S 
258,040 

369,837 
10,424 

11,159 
404,504 


1918-19 


£ 

85,1G1 
18,597 

67,410 

48,94?. 
74,806 
16,163 
16,021 
14,038 
271,861 

244,814 

14,065 

100 

8.464 
269,666 


1919-2f6 


& 

58,669 
38,247 

100,441 
64,912 
76,985 
36,186 
81,744 
28^884 

506,767 

745,067 
61,848 
34,133 
16,530 

849,422 


The  quantities  of  copra  exported  in  1919-20  were  22,707  tons;  shell,  649 
tons ;  cocoa,  139  J  tons. 

Books  ov  Refesekce.  , 

JE[ei»e'Warteffg(R.  von),  Samoa,  Bisinatiskarchipel  undKeu  Ooinea.    Leipzig,  1902. 

Krieffer(iL),  and  others,  Neu-Guivem.    Berlin,  1899. 

N«ehrichteii  Uber  Kaiser  Wilheliu's  Land  und  den  Bismarck- ArchipeL  Heraufgegebeo 
VOB  der  Neu-Quinea  Kouipagnie.    Berlin. 

Parleiiuon  (R.),  Dreissig  Jahre  in  der  Stldsee.  Land  nnd  Leute,  Bitten  und  CkbrSuche 
auf  dem  Bismarck- Archipel.    Stuttgart,  1909. 

Btknte  (H.).  BiMer  gas  der  Biidsee  (Bismarck  Arohlpelago).    Berlin,  1004. 
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Ooyernment  and  Constitiitioii. 

By  Order  in  Council  of  September  9,  1907|  and  bj  Proolamation,  ihe 
ddsignatioti  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  was  changed  to  the  Dominion 
of  New  'Zealand  (crfficially  established  as  a  Colony  in  ld40),  on  and 
from  September  26,  1907.  The  present  form  of  government  was  estab- 
lished by  Statute  15  k  16  Vict.,  cap.  72,  {Muued  in  1862.  The  Colony  was 
divided  into  six  provinces,  afterwards  increased  to  ten,  but  later  reduced  to 
nine.  By  a  subsequent  Act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  89  Vict,  No.  xxi., 
passed  in  1875,  tiie  provin<iial  system  of  governinsnt  was  abolished,  and  the 
powders  previously  exercised  by  superintendents  and -provincial  officer  were 
ordered  to  be  exercised  bv  the  Governor  (Governor-General  front  June  1917), 
or  by  local  boards.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Governor-General 
and  a  '  General  Asseinbly '  consisting  of  two  Chambers — a  Legislative  Council 
and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  Governor-General,  has  .the  power 
of  assenting  to  or  withholding  consent  from  bills,  or  he  may  reserve 
them  for  His  Majesty's  pleasure.  He  summons,  prorogues,  and  dissolves 
the  Parliament.  He  can  send  drafts  of  bills  to  either  House  for  con- 
sideration, but  in  ease  of  appropriations  of  public  money  must  first  recom- 
.  mend  the  House  df  Representatives  to  make  provision  accordingly  before  any 
appropriations .  oan  become  law.  He  can  return  bills  for  amendment  to 
either  House. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  (October,  1920)  of  forty- three  members, 
who  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  350Z.  per  annum.  Those  appointed  since  Sep- 
tember 17, 1891,  hold  their  seats  for  seven  years  only,  unless  reappointed. 
One  lifb-member  was  appointed  before  that  date.  Provision  has  been  made 
for  the  Legislative  Council  to  be  made  elective  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  by 
Proclamation.  Twenty-four  members  are  to  be  elected  at  the  first  election 
and  40  at  sulmeqtient  election's.  Three  Maori  members  may  be  al()pointed 
by  the  Ctoveruor-General.  Present  sitting  members  hold  office  till  the  end  of 
the  term  o^  their  appointment. 

The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  eighty  members,  including 
four  Maoris,  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years.  They  are  paid 
at  the  rate  of  500Z.  per  annum.  Every  man  registered  as  an  elector 
is  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Women  are  also 
eligible.  For  European  reproientation  eveir  adult  person  (of  either  sex), 
if  resident  one  year  in  the  Dominion  and  one  month  in  an  electoral 
district,  can  be  registered  an  elector  for  such  Electoral  District.  No 
person  mky  be  registered  on  more  than  one  electoral  roll.  Every  adult 
Maori  resident  in  any  of  the  four  Maori  electoral  districts  can  vote, 
provided  he  (or  she)  be  not  registered  on  any  European  roll.  Registra- 
tion is  not  required  in  Native  districts. 

The  result  of  the  general  election  of  December,  1919,  was:  Reform 
Party,  48 ;  Liberal  Party,  18 ;  Labour  Party,  10  ;  Independent  Party,  4. 
The  Governn^ent  holds  50  seats,  and  the  opposition  parties,  80  se^ts.  The 
number  of  votes  cast,  excluding  the  Maoris,  was  517,000. 

Giivemor-Geiural  tmd  GommuTtder-in-Chief. — His  Excellency  Viscpunt: 
Mlicoe  of  Sca^ft,  G.C.B.,  O.M.,  G.C.V.p.     Salary  of  5,OP0Z.,  apd  2,600^, 
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The  Cabinet  (October,  1920)  is  as  follows  :— 

Prime  Minister^  Minister  of  Finance^  Railways^  Mines,  Stamp  Duties, 
Land  amd  Income  Tax,  StcUe  Advances,  Electoral  and  Imperial  Gfovem/ment 
Supplies. — Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.  Massey,  P.O. 

Minister  of  Native  Ajfairs,  Ldbawr,  Customs  and  Marine,  Pensions,  In- 
spection of  Machinery,  and  National  Provident  Fund. — Hon.  G.  J. 
Anderson. 

Attorney-General,  Commissioner  of  State  Forests,  Minister  vn  Charge  of 
Valuation  Department,  and  Leader  of  Legislative  Council, — Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Bell,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C. 

Member  of  Executive  Council  without  Portfolio. — Hon.  Sir  W.  Fraser, 
Et.  Bach. 

Minister  of  Lands,  Lands  for  Settlement,  Discharged  Soldiers*  Settlement, 
Scenery  Preservation  and  Hepairiaiion. — Hon.  D.  H.  Outhrie, 

Minister  of  Agriculture,  Immigration,  in  Charge  of  Tourists  and  ffealth 
Legislative  Departments. — Hon.  W.  Nosworthy. 

Minister  of  Public  Works,  Postmaster- GeTveral,  Minister  of  Telegraphs, 
in  Charge  of  Public  Trust,  Roads,  Public  Buildings,  and  Government  Life 
and  Accident  Insurance  Departments. — Hon.  J.  G.  Coates. 

Minister  of  Justice,  External  Affairs,  in  Charge  of  Industries  and  Commerce, 
Police,  and  Prisons. — Hon.  E.  P.  Lee. 

Minister  of  Edticaiion,  Pulflic  Health,  in  Charge  of  Hospitals  and 
ChaHtable  Aid  and  Mental  Hospitals  Depa/rtments. — Hon.  0.  J.  Parr,  C.M.G.  , 

Minister  of  Internal  A  fairs,  in  Charge  of  Printing  and  Stationery,  High 
Commissioner's,  Audit,  Museum,  Registrar-General,  Census  and  Statistics  La 
horatory,  State  Fire  Insurant,  Advertising  and  the  Friendly  Societies. — Hon. 
D.  Stewart. 

Minister  of  Defence,  and  War  Pensions. — Hon.  SirR.  H.  Rhodes,  K.B.E. 

Member  of  Executive  Council  representing  Native  Race,  Minister  in  Charge 
of  Cook  Islands. — Hon.  Dr.  ^.  Pomare,  C.M.G. 

Each  member  has  a  salary  of  1,300Z.,  with  the  exception  ox  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  has  2,6002.,  and  Minister  representing  Native  Race,  1,100/., 
with  House  Allowance  of  2002.  if  no  Government  residence  is  provided. 

Department  of  the  High  Commissioner  in  London  : — 
High  Commissioner. — The  Hon.  Sir  James  Allen,  E.C.B.,  415,  Strand, 
W.C.  2. 

Local  Gotsbkmint. 

For  purposes  of  local  government  New  Zealand  is  divided  into  counties 
and  boroughs.  The  counties  are  subdivided  into  ridings.  County  councils  are 
empowered  to  constitute  road  districts  on  petition  being  made.  Besides  the 
road  districts,  which  are  very  numerous,  there  are  town,  drainage,  electric 
supply  districts,  and  water  supply  districts  and  river,  tramway,  and  harbour 
boards. 

The  ratepayers  in  the  road  districts  of  a  county  are  qualified  as  electors  for 
the  purposes  of  the  county  council,  and  the  members  of  each  road  board  are 
elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  district. 

Area  and  Population. 

There  are  two  principal  islands,  the  North  and  South  Islands,  besides 
Stewart  Island,  and  small  outlying  islands,  including  (since  1901),  the 
Cook  and  some  other  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.      The  group  is  1,000 
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miles  long,  and  180  miles  across  at  the  broadest  part ;  coast  line  8,000 
miles.  New  Zealand  is  abont  1^200  miles  east  of  Australia.  Area,  excluding 
islands  annexed  in  1901,  103,581  square  miles.  North  Island,  44,180  square 
miles,  South  Island  58,120,  Stewart  Island  662  square  miles.  Acreage 
66,292,232  acres,  exclusive  of  the  Cook  and  other  islands  (179,200  acres), 
and  up  to  March,  1920,  31,442,819  acres  had  been  alienated,  including 
lands  reserved  and  set  apart  by  the  State  for  special  purposes  (13,591,041 
acres).  Estimated  population,  June  30,  1920,  1,178,722,  exclusive  of 
Maoris,  49,776  in  1916,  and  Cook  Islanders,  12,797  in  1916.  Census 
population,  exclusive  of  aborigines  : — 


Yean 

Hales 

Females 

Total 

Increase  per  cent, 
per  annum 

1881 

269,606 

220,328 

489,933 

6  1 

1886 

312,221 

266,261 

578,482 

8-6 

1891 

332,877 

293,781 

626,658 

1-7 

1896 

371,415 

331,945 

703,360 

2-3 

1901 

405,992 

366,727 

772,719 

1-9 

1906 

471,008 

417,570 

888,578 

2-8 

1911 

531,910 

476,558 

1,008,468 

27 

1916 

551,775 

547,674 

1,099,449 

1-8 

Area  and  population  of  each  provincial  district  at  the  Census  of  October 
15,  1916:— 


Provincial  District 

Square  Miles 

Population  at  the  Census 
ofOctoberl5, 1916 

Population 
as  esti- 
mated 

Males 

Females 

Totals 

Jan.  1,  1920 

Auckland       .... 

25,3A4 

155,298 

153,468 

808,766 

833,424 

Taranaki         .... 

8,732 

28,776 

27,150 

55,925 

68,301 

Hawke's  Bay. 

4,241 

27,194 

27,073 

54,267 

60,246 

Wellington 

10,807 

119,572 

112,542 

232,1141 

239,962 

Marlborough  ,        *       .        . 

4,225 

8,506 

8,102 

16,608 

16,970 

Kelson     .       .       *       .       . 

10,876 

22,415 

20,836 

43,261 

49.050 

Wefttland         ,       *        .        . 

4,881 

8,088 

7,414 

15,602 

14,801 

Canterbury      .... 

13,858 

88,085 

93,784 

181,869 

191,282 

Otago:— 

Otago  Portion     . 

13,957 

63,546 

67,972 

131,518 

137,995 

Southland  Portion 

11,355 
•        • 

80,296 

29,833 

59,629 

62,374 

Total  . 

551,775 

547,674 

1,099,449 

1,164,405 

1  This  figure  includes  military  and  internment  camps. 

Population  of  the  North  Island,  1916,  651,072  ;  South  Island  (including 
Stewart  Island  and  Chatham  Islands),  448,337.  Total  population,  1916, 
1,162,293,^  including  49,776  Maoris  (25,933  males,  23,843  females),  and 
12,797  residents  of  Cook  and  other  Pacific  Islands  annexed  in  1901.  Popu- 
lation in  1920  (excluding  Maoris) :  North  Island,  691,933  ;  South  Island 
(including  Stewart  and  Chatham  Islands),  472,472;  total,  1,164,405. 

In  1916,  506,988  lived  in  the  rural  districts  ;  592,461  in  boroughs. 

The  estimated  populations  of  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  New  Zealand 
on  January  1,  1920,  were  as  follows: — Metropolitan  areas :  Auckland, 
144,646  ;  Wellington,  100,898  ;  Christchurch,  101,747  ;  Dunedin,  72,048. 
Suburban  areas :  Uisborne,  14,366  ;  Napier,  16,383  ;  New  Plymouth,  11  " 
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Wmngamii,  2I|778 ;    Palmerston   North,   14,866;    Nelson,   10,840;   Gr^y 
Valley  Boroughs,  ^.495;  Timaru,  14,828  ;  Invercargill,  18,726. 

Movement  of  the  Population. 


TMTs 

Total 
Births 

lU^timate 
Births 

1,302 
1,146 
1,159 
1,179 
1,138 

Deathfl 

Marriages 

9,280 
8,213 
6,417 
6,227 
9,519 

Bxeess  of 
BirUu  over 
Deaths 

1914 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 

28,338 
28,509 
28,239 
26,860 
24,483 

10,148 

10,596 

10,628 

16,364* 

10,808 

18,190 
17,918 
17,711 
9,496 
13,675 

1  Abnormally  high  owing  to  influenza  epidemic. 

Birth-rate,  1919,  21*55  per  1,000  :  death-rate,  9 '51  per  1,000  ;  marriage 
Tate,  8*88. 

ImmigrcUion  and  Emigration, 


Tears 

Immigrants  ^ 

Emigrants  ^ 

Excess  of  Immigration 
oyer  Emigration 

1914 

37,646 

32,506 

5,140 

1916 

25,551 

22,476 

3,076 

1916 

21,799 

21,163 

636 

1917 

15,649 

13,869 

1,780 

1918 

11,906 

11,660 

246 

1919 

20,981 

19.877 

1,054 

1  Not  including  Expeditionary  Force. 

Eeligion. 

No  State  aid  is  given  to  any  form  of  religion.  For  the  Church  of 
England  -the  Dominion  is  divided  into  six  dioceses.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  under  an  Archbishop  residing  at  Wellington,  assisted  by  a 
coadjutor  Archbishop  and  three  bishops. 


Denomination 

Number  of 

Clergy 
June,  1918 

Total  places 
of  worship. 
Census  1916 

Number  of 

member^  or 

adhereifts. 

Census  1916 

ProjiOrtlon 

per  cent,  of 

specifled 

religions 

Church  of  England 

•               •               •               • 

446 

1,142 

459,021 

42*90 

Presbyterian     . 

•               •                • 

348 

1,070      1 

260,659 

24-86 

Roman  Catholic 

• 

263 

442 

151,605 

1417 

MethodiihA 

•               • 

259 

690 

.106,024 

9-91 

Baptists     . 

•               • 

45 

66 

20,872 

1-96 

Salvation  Army 

I               .               • 

184 

107 

10,004 

0-94 

Brethren    . 

■               • 

1 

125 

9,758 

0-91 

Church  of  Christ 

*               • 

27 

53 

9,249 

0-86 

Congregationalists 

p               •               ■ 

29 

31 

8,221 

0-77 

Hebrews 

• 
■               ■ 

5 

4 

2,841 

0-22 

Other  Bodies     . 

•                               •               • 

86 
1,688 

117 

82,194 
1,069,948 

8  01 

Total. 

» 

•               «                • 

8,847 

10000 

Instruction. 

In  1916,  96*0  per  cent,  of  the  population  over  6  years  of  age  (excluding 
Maoris)  were  recorded  at  the  census  as  able  to  read  and  write,  0*8  per  cen^, 
as  able  tp  xe^A  Qnl^i  apd  4*2  per  ceut.  as  unf^ble  to  re(i^d, 
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The  University  of  New  Zealand  ia  solely  an  examining  body,  with  an 
annual  grant  of  4,0002.  The  number  of  ^^radoates  admitted  after  exami- 
nation was,  in  1919,  2,473.  There  are  four  affiliated  ooUeges — the  Otago 
Unirersity  at  Dunedin,  with  52  professors  and  lecturers ;  the  Canterbury 
College  at  Christchurch,  with  31  psofeasora  and  lecturers ;  the  Auckland 
UniTersity  College,  with  24  professots  and  lecturers ;  and  the  Victoria 
Uniy«iwty  CoUfige  at  Wellington,  with  2S  professors  and  lecturers  ;  students 
attending  lectures  in  the  four  affiliated  colleges,  (1918)  2,140.  They  are  all 
endowed  with  lands.  The  CAuterbury  Agricultural  College  is  a  recognised 
school  of  agriculture. 

At  the  end  of  1919  there  were  34  incorporated  or  endowed  secondary 
schools,  with  881  (excluding  74  part-time)  teachers  and  9,068  pupils  (ex- 
cluding 686  in  lower  departments).  Of  the  total  income  more  than  half 
is  from  endowments  and  Government  payments.  There  are  also  60  District 
High  Schools  with  105  (exolnding  60  part-time),  teachers  and  2,11^9 
scholars.  Children  receiving  secondary  instruction  at  Technical  High  Schools 
(eight)  numbered  2,926  at  the  end  of  1919.  Of  private  secondary  schools 
there  were  21  registered  with  1,497  pupils.  Ten  secondary  schools  for  Maoris 
had  434  pupils. 

l''or  primary  schools  there  is  an  Education  Department  (which  also  exer- 
cises certain  functions  in  regard  to  both  university  and  secondary  schools). 
There  are  9  Local  Education  Boards.  At  the  end  of  1919  there  were  2,400 
public  primaiT  schools,  6,062  teachers  (including  486  probationers),  196,059 
scholars  on  the  rolls;  average  attendance  (1919),  174,885.  Education  is 
compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14.  The  instruction  given  at  the 
public  schools  is  secular  onfy,  and  for  the  ordinary  standard  course  entirely 
free.  Where  there  are  no  schools  classes  may  be  formed  in  the  publie 
school  for  extra  subjects,  for  which  special  subsidies  are  given. 

llie  Education  Department's  functions  include :  (a),  maintenance,  etc. , 
of  destitute  children ;  (2>),  care  of  epidemic  orphans  ;  (c),  training  of  uncon- 
trollable and  delinquent  children  ;  {d),  supervision  of  adopted  children  ; 
(e),  education,  etc.,  of  all  afflicted  chUdren  (deaf,  blind,  and  feeble-minded). 
There  are  7  schools  of  mines  ;  4  normal  schools ;  5  central  schools  of  art ;  18 
industrial  schools,  with  3,593  (1919)  children  or  young  persons ;  a  school 
for  the  deaf ;  an  institute  for  the  blind  (at  Auckland)  ;  special  schools  for 
mentally  backward  boys  in  Otago  and  Nelson  ;  and  a  similar  school  for 
girlfi  at  Richmond,  Nelson.  There  were  also  at  the  end  of  1918  320  private 
schools,  with  1,146  teachers  and  26,237  pupils. 

There  were  119  Native  village  schools,  with  239  teachers  and  5, 190  scholars. 
Total  net  expenditure  by  the  State  on  Native  schools  in  1919-20  was 
59,1662.  Total  expenditure  out  of  public  funds  in  1919-20  upon  education 
of  all  kinds  2,624,0002. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

There  are  nine  supreme  court  judges,  and  .thirty-three  stipendiary 
magistrates.  There  are  numerous  magistrates'  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace. 

1919 


Europeans  summa- 
rily convicted    . 

Europeans  convict- 
ed bisfore  supreme 
courts 


1913 

1915 

1916 
34,196 

1917 

1918 

38,748 

38,219 

82,771 

27,884 

382 » 

4121 

1 

373  J 

362' 

310^ 

30,757 


1  Inclndiag  convicts  sent  from  magistrate's  courts  for  sentence,  171  in  19 IS,  212  in  lor 
IM  w  1M4,  miu  1917, 188  la  191S» 
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Note.— Figures    of   summary  convictions  relate  to  total  cases.       Convictions   and 
sentences  in  Supreme  Courts  relate  to  distinct  persons. 

At  the  end  of  1919  the  gaols  contained  920  prisoners. 

PauperiBm. 

The  Dominion  is  divided  into  districts,  with  elective  boards  tor  the 
administration  of  the  public  hospitals  and  charitable  relief.  The  Government 
subsidises  bequests  at  the  rate  of  10«.  in  the  pound  ;  voluntary  contributions, 
2As,  in  the  pound  ;  and  contributions  by  local  authorities,  according  to  a 
sliding  scale,  ranging  from  125.  3c?.  in  the  pound  to  24s.  Sd.  in  the  pound, 
according  to  the  value  of  rateable  property  within  the  «iistrict.  The 
total  expenditure  on  Charitable  Aid  during  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1919,  was  136,177Z.  During  1919  the  benevolent  and  orphan  asylums 
accommodated  5,554  inmates,  3,252  children  (1,934  boys  and  1,318  girls) 
were  wholly  or  partly  maintained  by  the  State  in  industrial  schools  and 
other  institutions  in  1917. 

Old  Age  and  Widows'  Pensions. 

In  1898  an  Act,  amended  in  1905  and  consolidated  and  amended  in  1913, 
provided  for  old-age  pensions.  Every  person,  not  an  alien  or  an  Asiatic,  who 
fulfils  certain  conditions  is  entitled  to  a  pension  of  261.  a  year.  The  joint 
annual  income  of  a  married  couple  in  receipt  of  pensions  must  not  exceed 
lOOZ.  (including  pensions).  An  Act  of  1917  increases  the  rates  of  pensions 
payable  during  the  period  of  the  war  and  twelve  months  after.  Pensions  are 
also  granted  to  widows,  to  miners  incapacitated  as  a  result  of  miners' 
phthisis,  and  to  veterans  of  the  Maori  war.  In  addition  are  those  pensions 
granted  in  respect  of  the  recent  war. 


Class  of  Pension 


Number  in  force 
August,  1920 


Annual 
Value 


Old  age         ......  I  19,888 

Widows' !  3,464 

Military  (Maori  war)  .        .                .  '  880 

War I  84,000 

Miners' i  438 

Epidemic(i.e., influenza  epidemic, 1918),  919 


£ 

735,856 

187,056 

40.247 

1,886,000 

24,996 

75,358 


Average 
pension 

£  «.  d. 

37  0  0 

54  0  0 

45  14  8 

54  0  0 

37  1  4 

82  3  11 


Finance. 

The  following    table  of  revenue  is    exclusive  of  sales    and  rents  of 
land  : — 


Tear  ended 
March  31 


1914 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Customs 


£ 

3,426,744 
3,366,171 
3,849,675 
8,364,308 
3,830,681 
4,830,324 


Stamps,  in 

eluding  Post 

and  Tel  eg. 


£ 

2,479,508 
3,160,224 
3,514,593 
3,728,270 
4,089,584 
5,441,690 


Railways 


£ 
4,028,739 
4,484,887 
4,886,275 
4,668,228 
4,975,445 
6,766,016 


Land  Tax 


767,451 
1,048,856 

713.118 
1,385,708 
1,512,093 
1,657,903 


Income 
Tax 


£ 

654,271 
1,392,110 
4,262,126 
5,619,561 
6,219,336 
6,860,765 


Total 

(including 
others) 


£ 
11,961,403 
14,186,095 
18,083,589 
19,860,884 
21,994,886 
•25,744,869 
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The  nomber  of  ineome-tax  payus  in  1918-19  was  43,280,  and  of  land  tax 
payers  53,434.    The  postal  and  telegraph  receipts  in  1919-20  were  2,096,757/. 

Receipts,  1919-20,  from  rents  of  {Mistoral  runs,  kc,  331,5972. 

The  following  expenditure  table  ia  ezclnsire  of  snms  paid  to  the  Public 
Werka  Fund : — 


31 


19U 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1S19 
I!»20 


FabUc 
DeU 


£ 
2,S87.9flO 
3,190,796 
4,01 4,7W 
4,430,779 
6,0^,76d 
7,249,426 


Baflwaji 


£ 
3,004,181 
2,954,006 
2,891,977 
S,0t37,658 
3,415,d9a 
4,306,966 


Education 


£ 

1,206,678 
1,441,398 
1,525.106 
1,^40.  Dsa 
1,737,036 
2,190,567 


£ 
1,170,>83 
1,294,712 
1.31^8. 4'.  »0 
1,487,145 
1,699,701 
1,^41,404 


Pofitand     Constabulary  /:-i„.Ji„„ 
Telegraph    =uid  Defence /'°^^^^^°« 

£ 
11.825,8«)4 
IJ.403,107 
14,058,770 
15,120.JS»> 
18,073,599 
23,781,024 


£ 
7.>:3.471 

708,  (>34  1 
71;>.  '.05  1 
731.3«U  1 
751,328 
83i,bl4 


I  Not  mfdudiac  ipeeial  war  exp«fiditare. 


Estimates  1920-21 :  Reyenue,  27,712,700/.  ;  expenditure,  28,953,399?. 

The  total  expenditure  out  of  the  Public  Works  Fund  from  1870  to  March 
31,  1920,  was  7I,584,047t,  including  charges  and  expenses  for  raising  loans. 

The  average  taxation  per  head  of  the  population,  excluding  Maoris,  in 
1919-20  was  Ul.  2#.  9d, 

The  public  deht  at  March  31,  1920,  was  :  debentures  and  stock, 
201,170,755?.  ;  (tf  which  war  expenditure  (1914-19)  represented  80,089,025/. 
Much  of  the  total  debt  represents  reproductive  expenditure. 


Local  Finavcs. 


The    following    table   shows  receipts   and    expenditure    of    the    loc&i 
governing  bodies : — 


Y'ear  ended 
MiacekSl 

1    f^om  Bates 

Beeeipta 

Expenditure 
Trom  other  Sources 

Oatatanding 

Loans  (Gross) 

(not  Government 

loans) 

1914 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 

£ 

2,005,638 

2,355,155 

2,534^9 

!  2,674,541 

j  2,939,606 

£ 
5,130,687 
5,436,920 
1         4,655,364 
4,533,796 
4,394,851 

£               1 
6,796,314      > 
6,920,736      ' 
6,758.593 
7,103,073 
7,320,277 

£ 
18,923,482 

20,754,168 
21,428,117 
22,260,537 
22,673,712 

ThefoQi 

Uauayi 
Talvee 

Dwing  fgum  for  1909  and  19: 

1909 
£ 
BDTvdvalos.        .       •  173,759,948 
\t  Unpre^eBienta  •            98,75t5,074 

Total                        371,516,022 

19  deal  with  the  land  :— 

Increase,  19C0  to  1919. 
1919             Amount       Rate  per 
£                     £              cent. 

275,988,409       lfl.122S.46l         5975 

169,345. "lift         70.7aS,iMj2        71-63 

445,533,440       174,017, 

423        64-09 
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Defenee. 

In  1909  New  Zealand  passed  a  Defence  Act,  amended  1910,  whieh  pro- 
vided for  the  gradual  military  training  of  every  male  New  Zealander  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  25,  with  farther  service  in  the  Reserve  np  to  age  of  30. 
Under  this  Act  a  boy  serves  from  12  to  14  as  a  junior  cadet,  from  14  to  18  as 
a  senior  cadet,  from  18  to  25  he  becomes  a  soldier  in  the  Territorial  Force, 
and  from  25  to  30  he  serves  in  the  Reserve.  Before  the  war  senior  cadets  did 
50  drills  and  a  musketry  course  annually.  The  soldier  in  the  Territorial 
Force  did  30  drills,  6  whole-day  parades,  and  7  days  continuous  annual 
training.  The  pre-war  strength  of  the  Territorial  Force  was  about 
80,000. 

During  the  war  New  Zealand  raised  124,211  men  ,*  of  this  number  91,941 
were  recruit«^d  voluntarily^  the  remainder  under  a  compulsory  system  intro- 
duced in  1916.  100,444  men  were  sent  overseas  to  serve  in  New  Zealand 
units  and  8,370  are  known  to  have  joined  British  or  Australian  units.  In 
addition  Samoa  was  occupied  and  garrisoned  by  the  Dominion.  Quotas  were 
contributed  by  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  and  the  Maoris  maintained  a  bat- 
talion. The  total  casualties  were  16,688  killed,  and  41,315  wounded  ;  total, 
58,003.  The  demobilisation  and  reorganisation  of  the  Dominion  forces  was  not 
completed  at  the  ead  of  1919,  but  the  post-war  forces  will  be  organised  on  the 
basis  which  existed  before  the  war — that  is  to  say,  in  cadet  units  and  a  Terri- 
torial Force.  The  Territorial  Force  is  organibcd  in  the  military  districts,  each 
of  which  furnishes  an  infantry  brigade,  with  a  proportion  of  the  other  arms 
and  services. 

During  the  war  two  schools  of  instruction  were  formed  at  Auckland  for 
the  Dominion  Air  Force,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice  142  cadets  were 
in  training.  Three  hiiudred  New  Zealand  officers  served  in  the  British 
flying  services  during  the  war,  and  the  Dominion  presented  6  aeroplanes 
to  the  Empire  and  lent  two. 

Down  to  March  31,  1920,  the  war  expenditure  reached  76,953,076^. 

The  Naval  Defence  Act,  1920,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  New 
Zealand  Naval  Force,  to  be  raised  and  maintained  by  voluntary  enlistment 
only,  enlistment  being  for  a  prescribed  period  not  less  than  two  years.  In 
time  of  war  the  Naval  Force  (including  vessels  acquired  for  defence  pur- 
poses) is  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Government.  The  Naval  force  cox:^sts  of 
training  ship  Philomel  and  cruiser  Chatham  which  was  recently  presented  by 
the  Imperial  Government.  The  establishment  of  a  New  Zealand  Royal  Naval 
Reserve  is  also  provided  for  under  the  Act. 


Production  and  Industry. 

AaBICXJLTTTSK. 

Two- thirds  of  the  surface  of  New  Zealand  are  suitable  for  agriculture  and 
grazing.  About  1 7 ,  000, 000  acres  are  still  under  forest.  The  total  area  tinder 
crop  (including  15,831,604  acres  in  sown  grasses  and  68,619  in  fallow) 
in  1919  was  17,440,511  acres.  The  area  of  Crown  lands  surveyed  and  open 
for  selection  on  March  31,  1919,  was  704,178  acres. 

The  largest  freehold  estates  are  held  in  the  Sonth  Island.     The  extent  of 
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Deducting  Crown  lands  under  putorsi  leasea,  tha  area  of  occupied  land 
in  191S  was  ZO.iU.Ste  acres;  in  IBll,  2B,23fl,7ffS  acres  i  id  1901, 
26,682,486  ocies  ;  in  ISSI,  I9,eGl,92G  acres. 

In  1B13  there  were  123.0fle  persons  (91,947  m«lea  and  31,119  females) 
eitgaKed  in  agricnltnral,  pastoral,  and  doirjing  pnrsnits. 

l^escreqteandpTodnceforeachoftheprincipal crops  are  gi7en  aa  follows 
(areii  and  yield  for  threshing  only,  not  including  that  grown  for  chaff,  hay, 
ensilage,  Ac.) : — 
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Lire  stock  in  I92« ;  M4.000  horses,  8,069,000  cattle,  23,915,000  sheep, 
■nd  £60.000  pig*.  Poultrv,  1916,  3,468,000.  Wool  exported  oruaed  for  home 
coiisumptionml918(SepteinbeTyear),  117,G48,247  tba.  Exports,  1915-16, 
200,119,016  IhB  ;  1916-17,  162,043,634  lbs.;  1917-18,  110,064,816  lbs. 

II.    MASlTTACTVBEa. 

Statistics  of  the  leading  manufactories  (excluding  mines  and  qnarriea) : — 


Tews 

KunlHrot 

and  werku 

2,254 
8,  IBS 
4,402 
4,670 

Haixti  smplored 

IMut«l  capital 

BrtlmltBl  produce 

1890 
1900 
ISIO 
1919 

26,633 
41,728 

56,231 
57,828 

6,261,826 

7.869,631 
16,731,369 
21,951,576 

8,773,837 
17.141,149 
31,729,002 

46,454,184 
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The  following  statement  of  the  value  of  the  products  (including  repairs) 
of  the  principal  industries  for  the  year  ended  March,  1919,  is  taken  from  the 
results  of  the  first  annual  collection  by  Census  and  Statistics  Office  : — 


Mannfftctories,  Works,  &c. 


Total  value  of  production  in 
1918-191       .       .        .       . 

Principal  Indtutries. 

Meat  freezing  and  preeenring 

Ham  and  bacon  curing   . 

Butter  and  cheese  factories    . 

Grain  mills       .... 

Biscuit  factories 

Fruit  preserving  &  iam  making 

Breweries  and  malthouses 

Aerated  water  .... 

Soap  and  candle  works  . 

Boiling-  down  works  A  manure 
works    .        .       .        ,       . 

Sawmills,  sash  and  door  fac- 
tories, woodware 

Gasworks 

Electric  light  supply  works    . 

Lime  and  cement    . 

Brick,  tile  and  pottery   . 

Tinned-ware  and  sheet  metal 
works 

Iron  and  brass  foundries, 
boilermaking,  Ac, 


Value  of 
Products 


£ 

68,874,507 


14,852,782 
514,507 

10,056.782 
2,467,261 
888,226 
218,019 
789,412 
268,316 
488,290 

700,088 

2,514,420 

1,041,846 

468,660 

829,610 

289,881. 

482,442 

263,104 


Manufactories,  Works,  ire 


Jewellery        .... 

Engineering     .... 

Electrical  engineering    . 

Range-making  works 

Printing  and  bookbinding 

Agricultural  machinery 

Coach  building 

Motor  and  cycle  works  .       . 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tanning,  fellmongering  and 
wool-scouring 

Ship  and  boat-ouilding  yards 

Sails,  tents  and  oilskins . 

Furniture  and  cabinet-making 

Woollen  mills ' . 

Tailoring 

Dressmaking  and  millinery     . 

Chemical  works 

Boot  and  shoe  fiactories  . 

Hosiery    .        .       .        .        . 

Clothing  and  waterproof  fac- 
tories    

Rope  and  twine       .        . 

Flax  mills        .        *       .       . 

Paper  bags  and  boxes     . 


Value  of 
Products 


£ 

117,612 

1,128,800 

64,648 

86,694 

2,159,217 

380.044 

808,121 

671,074 

237,184 

8,662,659 
805,622 
174,670 
692,998 
956,434 
914,170 
662,170 
96,694 

1,199,897 
108,401 

1,498,132 

172,070 

681,869 

71,487 


1  Excluding  the   value  of  the  output  of  the  Government  railway   workshops  and 
those  industries  of  which  there  were  less  than  four  works,  and  '  one  man  '  factories. 


III.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal 
minerals  exported  from  the  Dominion  in  1919,  and  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  coal  consumed  in  the  country  in  that  year,  the  totals  for  1918  being 
added  for  purposes  of  comparison  : — 


1918 

:             1919 

Quantity 

Value 

£ 

42,319 
171,456 

87,922 

227,228 

2,303,449 

Quantity         Value 

1 

Gold         .... 
Silver      .... 
Tungsten.ore  . 
roAi    /Exported  . 
^<***    \ Consumed. 

oz. 

.     tons 

•        »» 

11,987 

879,383 

170 

182,608 

1,851,647 

320,210     1    1,384,405 

468,667           103,037 

131             20,489 

138,174           201,388 

1,709,674    ,    2,491,780 

Cominero 

e. 

In  1919  the  imports  duty-free  amounted  to  16,665,186^. ;  subject  to  duty, 
14,006,512;.  ;  total  30,671,698/. 
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•TeATs 

Total  Import! 

Exports  of  Domestic 
Produce 

Bzports  of  other 
Produce 

Total  Exports 

1913 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 

£ 
22,288,302 
26,839,288 
20,919,265 
24,284,007 
80,671,698 
61,500,000 

£ 
22,577,890 
82,975,907 
31,087,957 
27,937,010 
53,804,384 

£ 

408,832 
811,080 
499,590 
579,178 
665,091 

£ 
22,986,722 
88,286,987 
31,587,547 
28,516.188 
53,970,075 
46,440,000 

The  value  of  imports  is  taken  as  the  fair  market  value  in  the  country  exporting  same, 
plus  a  uniform  charge  often  per  cent,  for  freight.  Sic.  For  exports  the  'firee-on -board 
in  New  Zealand  '  value  is  given ;  hut,  as  regards  the  main  items,  the  Collector  of  Customs 
examines  carefully  the  amounts  stated  and  compares  them  with  current  price  lists,  to 
prevent  any  over-estimate.  Beginning  with  1914  the  country  of  origin  of  imports  is 
obtained,  as  well  as  country  of  shipment.  The  country  of  shipment  is  obtained  in  cases 
of  exports,  but  this  may  or  may  not  be  the  country  of  ultimate  destination.  Very  little 
cargo  in  transitu  passes  through  New  Zealand. 

The  principal  imports  and  exports  in  1919  are  given  as  follows : — 


Articles  of  Import 
1919 


Apparel 

Boots  and  shoes 

Drapery  and  textiles 

Hosiery 

Silks   . 

Iron  and  steel    . 

Machinery  and  machines  . 

Other  metal  manufectures. 

Motor  cars,  motor  cycles, 
and  materials 

Sugar 

Tea 

Spirits,  wines,  and  beer    . 

Tobacco,  cigars,  Ac,  . 

Books,  paper,  A  stationery 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  drug- 
gists' wares 

Fruit,  fresh  and  preserved 

OUs 

Total,  including  others 
not  speciOed 


Value 


£ 

1,780,871 

589,766 

4,251,102 

484,225 

604,171 

1,762,945 

1,208,789 

1,174,474 

2,244,741 
1,114,084 
428,298 
586,807 
1,018,889 
1,299,408 

1,099,454 

367,719 

1,805,043 


80,671,698 


Articles  of  Export 
1919 


Value 


Produce  of  the  Domin- 
ion:— 
Wool 

Agricultural  produce 
Frozen  meat    . 
Kauri  gum 
Tallow 

Hides,  skins  and  pelts 
Butter  and  cheese  . 
Milk 

Preserved  meats 
Sausage-skins 
Phormium  (fibre  and  tow) 
Coal 

Timber    . 
Gold 
British  and  foreign  produce 


Total,  including  articles': 
not  specified  ^ .1 


19,559,537 
788,187 

9,628,292 
255,812 

2,680,006 

8,489,468 

10,871,118 

579,266 

1,288,218 
775,118 
907,584 
201,H83 
439,985 

1,334,405 
608,541 


53,970,075 


Exports  of  certain  trade  products  : — 


Tears 


1918 
1015 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


Wool 


Lbs. 
186,538,036 
196,570,114 
185,506,859 
178,274,486 
108,724,675 
274,246,613 


Frozen  Meat 


Cwts. 
2,578,698 
8,591,260 
8,826,045 
2,446,945 
2,036,904 
8,822,683 


Kauri 
Gum 


Tons 
8,780 
4,575 
5,456 
4,594 
2,419 
4,128 


Butter 


Cheese 


Cwts. 
872,258 
420,144 
358,632 
254,897 
431,023 
345,818 


Cwts. 
611,663 
817,268 
949,416 
885,743 
883,430 
1,572,311 


The  total  value  of  gold  exported  to  December  31,  1919,  was  88,128,359Z. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  trade  with  different  countries : — 


Imports  1  from 

Exports  to 

Countries 

1916 

1917  « 

19181 

1919 

1916 

19172 

1918  1 

1919 
(including 
gold) 

United 
Kingdom 
Australia 
Fyi  .    . 
India  and 
Ceylon 
Canada 
United 

SUtes 
France 
Japan  .    . 
Others .    . 

£ 

18,869,455 
4,002,171 
1,058,754 

988,990 
767,286 

8,969,926 
113,852 
562,974 

1,062,759 

£ 
8,817,518 
8,660,981 
1,208,872 

965,670 
757,061 

8,900,658 

38,781 

628,822 

951,081 

£ 

8,977,725 

5,188,349 

939,841 

1,082,181 
930,964 

4,980,748 

88,788 

1,214,865 

991,086 

£ 

11,889,480 

5,081,968 

980,186 

1,156,047 
1,622,234 

7.676,314 

41,128 

1,258,016 

1,116,880 

£ 

26,869,988 

2,191,545 

116,496 

58,115 
691,986 

2,493,987 
803,288 
110,045 
456,481 

£ 
25,388,871 
1,247,117 
167,024 

16,567 
961,653 

1,894,817 

481,792 

4,888 

676,940 

£ 

18,248.975 

1,761,623 

186,076 

58,285 
1,793,676 

4.045,648 

810,007 

6,415 

1,618,891 

£ 
44.812,048 
2,249,827 
140,835 

829,853 
980,190 

4,200,861 

98,373 

8,178 

1,660,210 

Totals 

26,839,283 

20,919,259 

84,283,944 

80,671.698 

88,286,987 

80,688,159 

28,478,497 

68,970,076 

1  From  countries  whence  the  goods  were  derived,  not  necessai'ily  the  actual  country 
of  origin.  s  Excluding  gold  (bullion  and  specie). 

Trade  (imports  and  exports)  of  the  principal  ports  : — 


Tears 


Auckland 


1913 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


£ 
10,635,485 
13,257,565 
12,126,124 
13,240,246 
19,414,705 


Wellington 


Lyttelton 


11,677,554 
16,971,493 
13,684,839 
14,224,179 
20,133,830 


Dunedin 


£ 
6,239,341 
7,781,046 
7,170,102 
7,006,543 
11,286,952 


£ 
4,899,264 
5,881,766 
4,283,883 
4,601,128 
6,698,386 


According  to  the  Brituah  Board  of  Trade 
into  and  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
recent  years  were  as  follows : — 


returns,  the  princiixd  imports 
from  and  to  New  Zealand,  in 


1913 
(pre-war) 

1916 
£ 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Imports  into  U.K.:  — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wool 

8,165,408 

10,927,874 

11,125,380 

7,450,411 

21,898,528 

Mutton     . 

4,965,810 

8,406,301 

4,793,705 

5,041,078 

8,481,441 

Tallow  and  stearine. 

717,264 

922,853 

649,996 

151,498 

2,421,704 

Sheep  skins 

641,853 

657,286 

622,913 

81.000 

688,884 

Beef. 

393,429 

2,824,654 

2,709,385 

1,841,810 

1,771,322 

Meat,  preserved,  not 

salted  . 

— 

196,906 

187,364 

406,808 

1,197,521 

Hides 

— 

70,351 

288,705 

257,910 

35,882 

Butter 

1,351,285 

2,727,646 

3,195,608 

4,699,166 

3,910,432 

Cheese 

1,685,472 

3,852.196 

4,000,665 

8,849,695 

8,456,199 

Kauri  Gum 

598,729 

233,448 

108,098 

4,922 

100,898 

Hemp  and  Tow 

718,959 

680,816 

•97,097 

868,781 

788,892 

Totals  for  all  Imports  . 

20,888,067 

81,626,747 

29,088,490 

24,490,129 

62,708,816 
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1918 
(pre-war) 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Bzperts  rBritish  pro- 
duce) nom  U.K.:— 

Spirits 

Tobacco   . 

Boot!    and    shoes . 

286,876 
202,006 

468,718 
408,028 

420,276 
345,447 

411,822 
478,838 

806,529 
852,670 

(leather) 
Cottons    . 
Woolleiu  . 
Apparel    . 
Iron,  and  iron  and 

805.899 

1,084.442 

708,208 

760,624 

816,527 
1,871,442 
1,827,842 

840,472 

263,504 

1,867,447 

632,046 

665,263 

128,428 

2,879,982 

686,668 

555,666 

11,427 

1,819,654 

728,518 

463,419 

steel  manufactures 
Macbinery 

1,693,639 
695,998 

1,161,602 
877,957 

395,557 
204,891 

418,007 
129,915 

l,fi96,663 
361,610 

Totals  for  all  Exports  of 

British  produce      , 

Exports  Of  foreign  aafl 

10,887,647 

12,072,826 

7,037,188 

7,717,598 

9,303,163 

Colonial  produce    . 

962,216 

849,683 

857,229 

294,170 

820,594 

Shipping  and  Commnnications. 

At  the  end  of  1919  the  registered  vessels  were  174  sailing  yesselfl  of  22,216 
tons  (net)^  and  882  ateamera  of  64,948  tons ;  total  556  ressels  of  87,159  tons 
(net). 

Many  of  the  principal  vessels  on  the  New  Zealand  Register  were  trans- 
ferred to  thd  London  Register  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Imperial  War  Insurance  rates.  Shipping  inwards  and  outwards  for 
six  yeara  (excluding  coastwise  shipping) ; — 


Vessels  Inwards 

1,                       ■   '                 ■  ■           II 
Vessels  Outwards 

TeUrs 

Wit.  cargoes     ,'  ^^^'^J^^^^^ 

With  Cargoes 

Total  including 
in  Ballast 

frt». 

TOiis       !  N«. 

Tons 

NO. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

1913 

590 

1,592,153 

645 

1,738,985 

467 

1,287,837 

635 

1,699,807 

1915 

573 

1,419,790 

688 

1,641,425 

498 

1,286,168 

649 

1,685,933 

1915 

506 

1,213,500 

574 

1,448,517 

456 

1,151,638 

590 

1,491,593 

1917 

470 

1,186,670 

643 

1,405,776 

402 

987,642 

547 

1,381,882 

1918 

469 

921,17^ 

543 

1,279,548 

411 

957,700 

544 

1,810,627 

1919 

514  1,240,033 

564 

1, 480,883 

1 

407 

1,129,019 

574 

1,505,256 

Of  yesfiels  entered  in^^rd  (1919),  505  of  1,399,862  tons  were  British 
and  59  of  81,021  tons  were  foreign  ;  of  vessels  cleared  out^vards  (1919),  512 
of  1,425,874  tons  were  British,  and  62  of  79,882  tons  were  foreign. 

EAtLWAtS. 

On  March  31, 1920,  there  were  1,269  miles  of  Government  railways  in  the 
North  Island^  and  1,727  in  the  South  Island,  besides  138  miles  of  private 
lines — 3,134  miles. in  all.  Revenue  from  Government  railways,  1919-20, 
5,752,4872.,  expenditure  4, 105,0672. ,  net  revenue,  1,647, 420Z.  The  esti- 
mated revenue  in  1920-21  is  6,000,000/.,  and  the  estimated  expenditure, 
4,612,6002.  Total  .expenditure  on  construction  of  all  Government  lines, 
open  anduno^n^  to  Alareh  81,  1020,  86,390,115^  In  1919-20  the  tonnage 
of  ^eods  earned  was  6,000,279,  and  the  passengers  numbered  12,760,814, 
ejtcltnsive  of  400,621  8ea86n  tlbket  holders. 

AU  the  chief  towns  are  provided  with  tramway  systems. 
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Posts  and  Tklbgkaphb. 
Postal  statistics — Articles  posted  and  deliyeied : — 


Tears 


1914 
191ft 
1917 
1?1S 
1919 


Letters  and ' 
Letter-cards 

No^         1" 

233,901,320 

,  242,121.361  I 

i  245,796,945  I 

;  242,527,369  \ 

247,143,183  I 


Post 
Cards 


Books,    I 


I 


Nei 
papers 


No.  No. 

10,585,042  65,709,908 
8,133.697  4d,S6S,537 
7,549,86744  934,218 
7,145,6  6  42,301,230 
7,292,922  44,330,385 


No. 

43,779.983 
41,807,999 
40,366,792 
35,476.212 
35,498,263 


Fucels 

Voi 

5,055,147 
6,085,103 
6,314,875 
6,376,460 
6,193,475 


MoiicT  Orders 
Noa. 


601,518 
669,355 
642,683 
63^560 

690,291 


Pmid 

579,087 
567,058 
564,370 
561,764 
6«4,tiO 


Receipts  of  Post  and  Telegraph  Department  for  year  ended  March  31, 
1920,  2,176,9952.;  working  expenses,  1,944,1612.  The  officials  numbered 
10,797  on  March  31,  1920. 

The  telegraph  system  is  GoTemmentaL  On  March  81,  1920,  there  were 
13,722  miles  of  line  and  50,751  of  wire.  Number  of  tel^iams  despatched 
daring  the  year,  15,074,067.  The  telephone  (GoTemmental)  is  Tery 
generadly  used.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  rerenne  for  the  year  191i^20 
wa»  1,038,5062. 

Honey  and  Credit 

There  were,  in  December,  1918,  six  banks  of  issue  doing  bosaiien.  Two 
of  these  were  wholly  New  Zealand  institutions,  having  a  paid-up  capital 
of  2,500,0002.,  besides  which  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  has  529,9882.  of 
4  per  cenu  guaranteed  stock.  The  total  ayerage  liabilities  for  1919,  in 
respect  of  New  Zealand  transactions,  were  57,861,3932.,  and  the  average 
assets  48,615,2092.  The  average  amount  on  deposit  was  50,489,4442.  The 
v^ue  of  the  notes  in  circulation  in  June,  1920,  -was  7,926,4242.  Gold  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared  from  circulation. 

There  are  the  post-office  savings-bank  and  5  private  savings  banks^  The 
former  had,  December  31,  1919,  794  branches  ;  the  latter  have  not  more  than 
one  or  two  branches  each  ;  number  of  depoaitora,  726,555  ;  amount  deposited, 
33,067,0762. ;  amount  withdrawn,  28,944,2652.  ;  amount  on  deposit  at  end 
of  1919,  41,951,0252. 

Attached  to  New  Zealand  are  the  following  islands : 

AuekUad  lalands,  50*  31'  S.,  166**  19'  K,  200  miles  S.  of  Stewart  Island. 
Area  of  largest  about  330  square  miles.  Uninhabited.  The  New  Zealand 
Government  maintains  a  depot  of  provisions  and  clothing  for  the  use  of 
shipwrecked  marinen  on  the  largest  island  of  the  group. 

Chatham  lalaada,  43**  50'  &,  177'  W.,  536  miles  S.  of  New  Zealand.  Area 
375  square  miles ;  population  (October,  1916)  477  (219  Euiopeans  and  258 
Maoris  and  Moiioris). 

The  Cook  mad  other  South  Paeifte  lalaiidi  were  annexed  to  New  Zealand 
inJune,1901.  They  lie  between  8" and 23** S.  lat.,  157*  and  170* W. long.  The 
names  of  the  islands  with  their  populations  (1916)  are  as  follows:- 


Population 

Rarotonga 

.     3,064 

Mangaia  . 

.    1,245 

Atiu 

.        759 

Aitutaki  . 

.    1,302 

Mauke  (Parry  Is.)    . 

490 

Mitiaro    . 

.       237 

Hervey  Islands 

23 

Nine  (Savage  Is.) 

.    3,880 

FiJmenton  Is. 

90 

PopalatioA 

Penrh3nA  (Tongareva) 

325 

Manahiki 

498 

Rakaanga 

295 

Danger  (Pukapuka) . 

474 

Suwarrow 

112 

Native  soldiers  in  camp 

7 

Total 


12,797 
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Total  &iem  of  the  Cook  and  other  islands  abont  280  sqnare  miles. 

Raiotonga  is  20  miles  in  circumference ;  Yatin«  or  Atin,  20  mOes;  Aitataki, 
21  miles ;  Nine  <or  Savage  Island),  40  miles.  Laws  for  the  Cook  Iidands  have 
been  made  since  1890  by  a  general  Legislatnre,  and  are  administered  by  an 
Szecntire  Council,  of  which  the  Arikis,  or  native  chiefs,  are  members.  At 
Rarotonga  and  Nine  there  are  British  Residents,  whose  approval  is  required 
for  all  enactments.  The  customs  tariff  of  New  Zealand  is  enforced.  In  1915 
tn  Act  was  passed  by  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  consolidating  the  laws 
relating  to  the  Islands,  and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  New  Zealand  as  Minister  of  the  Cook  Islands. 
The  Minister  is  charged  with  the  adminiatration  of  the  Islands.  The  Act 
provides  for  the  constitution  of  Island  Councils,  lower  and  higher  Courts  of 
Justice,  and  native  land  court,  as  well  as  for  the  establishment  of  public 
school^  ke.  In  1919  the  numbers  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  were 
reqwctively  487,  232,  and  861.  Education :  there  are  10  primary  schools 
and  one  technical  school  in  the  group,  with  an  attendance  of  over  1,400 
scholars.  Revenue,  financial  year  1919-20,  29,443^;  expenditure,  20,722/. 
The  trade  for  1919  was  reimports,  164,708/.,  including  112,241/.  from  New 
Zealand  and  27,605/.  from  United  Kingdom  ;  exports  163,706/.,  including 
89,201/.  to  New  Zealand,  63,855/.  to  United  SUtes  of  America.  Chief 
exports,  1919  :— Bananas,  18,330/.  ;  oranges,  36,030/.  ;  tomatoes,  9,820/.  ; 
coconuts,  1,490/.  ;  coffee,  raw,  1,400/.  ;  copra,  76,264/.  ;  pearl-shell,  14,480/.  ; 
hats,  3,367/.  A  wireless  station  has  been  completed  at  Rarotonga,  and  is 
now  in  use. 

Kermadee  XabAdf,  86*  S.,  178"80'W.,  600  mOesN.N.E.  of  New  Zealand. 
Area  15  square  miles.  Now  uninhabited.  The  largest  of  the  group  is  Raoul 
or  Sunday  Island,  20  miles  in  circuit ;  Macaulay  Island  is  3  miles  in  circuit. 

Small  uninhabited  islands  are :  The  Campbell  Islands,  the  Three  Kings 
Islands,  the  Antipodes  Islands,  and  the  Bounty  Islands. 

Books  of  Eeference. 

Statistio  of  New  Zealand.— Annua). 

Kbliognpby  of  the  Litentnre  relating  to  New  Zealand.  B7  T.  X.  Hoeken.  Wellington , 
1908> 

Cenrat  of  New  Zealand,  taken  on  October  15, 1916.    Wellington,  1913. 

Report  on  the  Besnlte  of  Cenane,  1916.    Wellington,  1920. 

New  Zealand  Mnnicipal  Iland-Book.    Biennial. 

New  Zealand  Ollldai  Tear.book.    Annual.     Wellington. 

Anp"*'  Reports  of  the  Departments. 

An  Inqniiy  into  Prices.    QoTemnient  Statistician.    Wellington,  1920. 

New  Zealand  Mnnicipal  Hand-Book.    Government  Statistician,  1920. 

BeU  <]f .  J.),  The  WUda  of  Maoriland.    London,  1914. 

Browvu  (J.  M.),  Maori  and  Polynesian.    London,  1907. 

Cockayne  (b.).  New  Zealand  Plants  and  their  Storj.    Wellington,  1910. 

Cowan  (J.),  The  Maoris  of  New  Zealand     Wellington,  1910. 

Donffi4u  (A.  P.),  The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand.    London,  1909. 

EUstngUm  (B.  W.),  Adrift  in  New  Zealand.    London,  1900. 

fnuer  (M.X  Report  on  the  Cost  of  Living  in  New  ZesJand,  1891-1914.  Wellington,  1915. 

Oisharms  (W.),  New  Zealand  Rulers  and  Statesmen  (1844-97).    London,  1897. 

Qrey  (Sir  O.),  Polynesian  Mythology  and  Maori  L^^ds.    1885. 

Hight  <J.>  and  Bati^cird  (H.  D.),  The  Gonstitational  History  and  Law  of  New  Zealand. 
Chriatchurch,  1914. 

Hockmk (T.  M.X  (^ontrihntions  to  the  Early  History  of  New  Zealand  (Otago).  London, 
1896. 

zirvi'mt  (B.  F.)  and  ^Ipert  (O.  T.  J.),  The  Progress  of  New  Zealand  in  the  Ontnry. 
London,  190S. 

IA»9d  (H.  D.X  Newest  England.    London,  1901. 

XoiVhaam  (R.  A.X  New  Zealand.    Wellington,  1901. 

Imtik  (H.  HA  Social  Welfiure  in  New  Zealand.    London,  1913. 

Ji«nwraia  (i.  W.X  The  Oonne  of  Prices  in  New  Zealand.    Wellington,  1911. 
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MeNdb  (B.)  (JEOitor),  HiitoriMl  Records  of  New  ^eataod.  WelUogton,  1908.— Muri))iku  : 
A  History  of  South  I«iand  and  adjacent  Islands,  1642  to  1885.    Wellington,  1909. 

Jtforflnfui(A.  1H.),  Tbrongh  South  Westland.    2nd  edition.    London,  1916. 

Oxford  Survey  of  the  British  Hmpire.    Vol.  V.   Anstralasian  Territories.    London,  1914. 

Park  (J,),  The  Geology  of  New  Zealand.    Christchuroh,  1910. 

PIavne(B.),  New  Zealand:  its  History,  Commerce  and  Jpdostrial  Resources,  London, 
1912-18. 

Pennefather  (F.  W.),  Handl)ook  (Murray's)  for  New  Zealand.    London. 

Polynesian  Society.    The  Lore  of  the  Where  Waaans^     1913. 

^ev$»  (Hon.  William  Fember),  The  Long  White  Glond.  Revised  ed.  London,  1915,^ 
State  Experiuieiits  in  Austrnlia  and  New  Zealand.    2  vols.    London,  1902. 

RoBsignol  (J  B.  le),  and  Stewart  (W.  D.),State  Socialism  in  New  Zealand.  London,  1911. 

Ruiden  (O.  W.),  The  History  of  New  Zealand.    New  ed.    8  vols.    Melbonme,  1895. 

BwhU  (O.  W.),  New  Zealand  To-Day.    Christchuroh,  N.Z.,  1920. 

8ekolefi(ld  (G.  H.),  New  Zealand  in  Evolution,  Industrial  Bconomie  and  PoliticaL 
2nd  eJition.    London,  1916.— New  Zealand.    London,  1917. 

Siegfried  (A.),  La  D^mocratie  en  Nouvelle  ZAlande.  Paris,  1904.  Translated  by  B.  V. 
Bums.    London,  1914. 

^eiit/i  (S.  P.),  Hawaiki;  The  Original  Home  of  the  Maori.    Christchuroh,  1911. 

Stewart's  Handbook  of  the  Pacific  Islands.    Sydney,  1918. 

Sttut  (Sir  R.)  and  Stout  (J.  L.),  New  Zealand.    Cambridge,  1911. 

Tkomion  (R.  P.),  A  National  History  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  adjacent 
slands.    London,  1917. 

Tregear  (Bd.),  The  Maori  Race.    New  Zealand,  1905. 

White  (John),  Ancient  History  of  the  Maori.    6  toIs.    London,  1889. 

Whitmore  (Sir  Q.),  The  Last  Maori  War  in  New  Zealand  under  the  Self-Reliant  Policy. 
London,  1902. 

[Official  and  many  other  books  and  newspapers  may  be  seen  at  thaoaet  of  the  Bi^li 
Comtuisaioner  in  Londop.l 

TEIEITOET  OF  WBSTSEK  SAMOA. 

The  former  German  Samoan  Islands,  now  the  Territory  of  Western  Samoa, 
include  Sayail  and  (Jpolu,  the  largest  of  the  Samoan  or  Navigators'  Islands. 
Samoa  is  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Western  Pacific,  lying  in  18J  deg.  to  14  deg. 
S.  lat.,  and  168  deg.  to  173  deg.  W.  long.  The  islands  are  some  130  miles  N.  of 
Tonga  and  between  400  and  500  miles  N.  £  of  Fiji.  The  group  consists  of  nine 
islands,  in  addition  to  rocks  and  islets.  They  are  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Rose  Island,  of  volcanic  formation,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  surrounded 
wiUi  ooral  reefs.  The  four  largest  islands  are  Savaii,  Upolu,  Tutuila  and 
Manua.  By  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  of  November  14,  1899,  ratified 
by  the  United  States  in  January,  1900,  Great  Britain  renounced  all  rights 
over  the  islands  in  favour  of  Germany  as  regards  Savaii,  Upolu,  Apofinia 
and  Manono,  and  in  favour  of  the  United  States  as  regards  Tutuila  and 
other  islands.  Under  the  German  Imperial  Governor  there  was  a  native 
High  Chief  with  a  native  council,  the  several  districts  being  administered 
by  chiefs.  Justice  was  administered  by  native  as  well  as  European  judges 
and  magistrates. 

On  August  29, 1914,  the  British  occupied  German  Samoa.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  1919,  Germany  surrendered  her  possessions  abroad,  and  Samoa  is 
assigned  under  a  mandate  from  the  League  of  Nations  to  His  Majesty  the 
King  in  right  of  Ms  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  which  has  been  empowered  to 
govern  Western  Samoa.  The  mandate  is  dated  December  17,  1920,  and  under 
that  authority  the  Governor-General  of  New  Zealand  in  Council  has  mdde  laws 
for  Western  Samoa.  The  military  training  of  the  natives,  except  for  looal 
police  or  defence  purposes,  is  prohibited,  and  no  naval  or  military  base  or  any 
fortifications  may  be  established. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  a  nominated  Legislative  Council,  consiating 
of  not  less  than  four  official  members,  and  unofficial  members  not  exceeding 
in  number  the  official  members.  The  Administrator  is  entitled  to  preside  over 
every  meeting  of  the  Counoil.    No  person  1«  qualified  for  appol^tmut  tp  the 
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LegislatiTd  Counoil  unless  he  is  either  a  natural  bom  British  subject  or  a 
Samoan,  or  was  born  in  Samoa.  The  eivil  administration  was  inaugurated 
on  Haj  1,  1920. 

Savaii,  with  a  length  of  48  miles  and  a  breadth  of  25  miles,  has  an  area 
of  about  660  square  miles ;  Upolu  has  an  area  of  between  560  and  600  square 
miles.  Both  islands  are  mountainous,  fertile,  and  well  watered.  Sereral 
adjacent  islets,  exceedingly  fertile,  were  included  in  the  German  dependency. 
The  port  of  Apia  is  in  Upolu.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  Polynesians, 
professing  Chnstianity  (Protestants,  Catholics^  and  Mormons).  Population 
of  Western  Samoa  (excluding  soldiers),  according  to  the  census  of  1917, 
41,128,  distributed  as  follows: — Whites,  1,668  (British,  660,  Americans, 
236,  Swedes,  42,  Germans,  530,  others,  200)  ;  Natives,  87,223 ;  coolie 
labourers,  2,287.  The  nutive  population  suffered  heavily  during  the 
influemn  epidemic  of  1918,  the  number  of  deaths  being  about  7,500.  There 
were  (1017)2  Government  schools  with  784  pupils,  and  mission  schools  with 
over  8,000  pupils.  There  are  60  miles  of  good  roads.  The  chief  product  is 
copra,  and  other  products  are  cocoa,  rubber,  cardamoms,  sugar.  The 
revenue  ooUooted  in  Western  Samoa  for  the  year  ended  March  81,  1920,  was 
£95,022  (mainly  customs,  58,7922.  ;  Court  fees,  &c.,  11,801Z. ;  native  taxes, 
9,404Z.  ;  wireless  station,  7,2082.  ;  post  office,  4,4572.)  ;  the  ordinary 
expenditure  was  96,314Z.  There  was  an  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  of 
28,0802.  on  March  31,  1920.  Imports  (exclusive  of  supplies  for  the  troops) 
for  1919,  291,3682.  ;  exports,  582,5002.  In  1919,  77  vessels  (34.273  tons) 
entered  at  the  port  of  Apia  and  81  vessels  (85,940  tons)  cleared.  There  is 
regular  steam  communication  with  New  Zealand.  Wireless  stations  have 
been  erected  at  Apia,  in  Samoa,  and  Nauru  (or  Pleasant  Island,  one  of  the 
Manhall  Islands),  respectively.  Two  other  stations  were  planned — at  Rabaul 
in  New  Guinea,  and  on  Yap,  one  of  the  Caroline  Islands. 

The  cunency  before  the  British  occupation  was  in  marks,  but  English  and 
Ameiioan  gold  and  niver  coin  were  legal  tender.  Since  the  ocoupation, 
however,  the  German  cunencv  has  been  replaced  by  New  Zealand  bank 
notes  and  specie.  A  branch  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  was  opened  at  Apia 
in  April,  1915. 

The  Hon.  E.  P.  Lee,  Minister  of  External  Affairs  for  New  Zealand,  is  in 
charge  of  Samoa  and  other  late  German  Islands  assigned  to  New  Zealand. 

jidmiwitirator.'^Colonel  B.  W.  Tate,  C.B.S. 

Books  of  Keference  on  Samoa. 

Samoa  Gonstitutlon  Order,  1920. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  AfSsira  of  Samoa.    London ,  1 899 . 

iSo|r4(Msi7  S.),  Our  Stolen  Summer.   [Samoa,  ftc.]    London,  1900. 

ChurehiU  (LI.  P.),  Samoa  'Uma.    London,  1902. 

Eklen  (O.  B.),  Samoa  die  Perle  der  Sudsce.    Berlin,  1900. 

MeMi^-W^rtegg  (H.  von),  Samoa,  Bismarckarchipel  und  Neu  Guinea.    Leipzig,  1902. 

ITrdisMr  (A.),  Die  Samoa  Inseln.    Stuttgart,  1902. 

Kurse  (QX  Samoa,  Das  Land,  die  Leute  und  die  Mission.    Berlin,  1899. 

BHneeTee(YX  Samoa.    Berlin,  1901. 

Stair  (J.  B.),  Old  Samoa.    London,  1897. 

Stevemm  (B.  L.),  A  Footnote  to  Histonr.  London,  1892.— Vailima  Letters.  London,  1895. 

TMrner  (0.),  Samoa  a  Hundred  fears  Ago  and  Long  Before.   London,  1884. 

Watson  (R.  M.),  History  of  Samoa,  London.  1919. 

-• — ■  »■  ■     I       .11 »■■»  »  '  ■  — 

HATTBU   ISLAiri). 

This  is  a  small  cor^l  island  just  south  of  the  Bqnator,  and  about  400 
miles  south  of  the  nearest  Marshall  Islands.  It  was  captured  from  the 
Germans,  and  under  the  Peace  Treaty  of  1919  the  mandate  for  its 
administoatkHi  was  eonfsmd  on  Uw  Btitisli  Empire.      The   mandate,  a? 
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approved  by  the  League  of  Nations,  is  dated  December  17,  1920.  The 
military  training  of  the  natives,  except  for  local  police  or  defence  purposes, 
is  prohibited,  and  no  naval  or  military  base  or  any  fortiB cations  may  be 
established.  Great  Britain,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  agreed  that 
Australia  shall  appoint  the  first  Administrator  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and 
the  expenses  of  administration  are  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  phosphates.  The  island  is  valuable  for  its  deposits  of  phosphates. 
-4rfmiwM^meor.— Brigadier-General  T.  Griffiths,  O.M.G.,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O. 

FIJI. 
Constitution  and  Government. 

Fiji  was  ceded  by  the  chiefs  and  people  of  Fiji  on  October  10, 1874.  The 
government  is  administered  by  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  assisted 
by  an  Executive  Council  consisting  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney- 
General,  other  official  members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  two  nomi- 
nated members  selected  by  the  Governor  from  the  elected  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council.  Laws  are  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council,  of  which 
the  Governor  is  president.  It  comprises  twelve  nominated  members,  seven 
elected  members,  and  two  native  members. 

Governor  of  Fiji  and  High  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Paeific, — 
Sir  Cecil  Hunter  Rodwell,  K.C.M.G.  (appointed,  1918).  Sah&ry  3,000Z.  as 
Governor  of  Fiji,  and  1,000Z.  as  High  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific. 

The  Governor  is  High  Commissioner  and  Conaul-General  for  the  Western 
Pacific. 

There  is  a  constabulary  consisting  of  Fijians  and  Indians,  and  a  Defence 
Force  (Europeans,  half-castes,  and  Fijians). 

For  the  purposes  of  native  government  the  colony  is  divided  into  17 
provinces,  in  6  of  which  a  superior  native  chief  exercises,  under  the  title  of 
Roko  Tui,  a  form  of  rule  whicn  recognises  to  a  large  degree  the  principles  of 
native  administration  by  which  the  people  formerly  governed  themselves. 
In  seven  of  the  provinces  there  are  European  commissioners.  About  180 
native  officials  are  employed  in  subordinate  administrative  capacities. 
There  are  also  SO  native  stipendiary  magistrates  associated  with  19  District 
Commissioners  in  the  administration  of  justice.  A  European  commissioner, 
who  is  also  Government  medical  officer,  resides  in  Rotuma. 

Area  and  Population. 

Fiji  comprises  a  group  of  about  250  islands  (about  80  inhabited)  \jvng 
between  15**  and  20**  south  latitudes  and  177*  east  and  178*^  west  longitude. 
The  largest  is  Yiti  Levu,  area  4,053  square  miles  ;  next  is  Yanua  Levu,  area 
2,130  square  miles.  The  island  of  Rotuma,  between  12**  and  15*  of  south 
latitude,  and  175*  and  177*  east  longitude,  was  added  to  the  colony  in  1880. 
Total  area,  including  Rotuma,  7, 083  square  miles. 

At  the  census  of  April  2, 1911,  the  population  was  139,541 ;  the  Europeans, 
3,707  (2,403  males,  1,304  females) ;  Fijians,  87,096  (46,110  males,  40,986 
females);  Rotumans,  2,176  (1,043  males,  1,133  females);  Indians,  40,286 
(26,073  males,  14,213  females);  Polynesians,  2,758  (2,429  males,  829 
females) ;  Chinese,  305  (27^  males,  29  females);  others,  3,213  (1.674  males, 
1,589  females).  On  December  31, 1919,  the  estimated  population  was  168,847, 
including  87,498  Fijians  and  62,640  Indians. 

Among  Europeans  the  births  in  1919  were  77  and  deaths  67  ;  among 
Fijians,  births  2,479,  deaths  8, 997;  among  Indians,  births  1,806, deaths  1,016. 
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Suva,  the  capital,  is  on  the  south  coast  of  Yiti  LeTQ  ;  European  popula- 
on  (census  of  April  2,  1911),  1,376. 

Eeligion  and  Instruction. 

Attending  at  Wesleyan  native  churches  in  1918,  29,883  ;  Roman  Catholic 
Mission,  11,191.  The  Wesleyan  Mission  comprises  20  European  missionaries, 
20  European  mission  sisters,  110  native  ministers,  198  catechists,  757  teachers, 
and  3,851  local  preachers,  4,422  class  leaders,  with  738  churches,  and 
366  other  preaching  places.  The  Roman  Catholic  Mission  has  30  European 
ministers  and  287  native  teachers,  50  European  sisters,  76  churches  and 
chapels,  3  native  training  institutions. 

There  are  two  government  grammar  schools  at  Suva,  one  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls ;  and  one  for  both  sexes  at  Levuka.  In  1919  there  were  425 
scholars.  The  Queen  Victoria  School,  also  State-supported,  is  a  boarding 
school  for  Fijian  boys.  There  were  72  pupils  in  1919.  The  Government  pays 
grants-in-aid  to  21  assisted  primary  schools  and  to  16  assisted  vernacular 
schools.  During  1919  the  Wesleyan  Mission  had  863  schools  with  13,388 
scholars  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  had  122  schools  with  2,695  scholars.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Mission  maintains  3  schools  for  Europeans,  with  195  children 
in  1919.     Expenditure  on  education,  1919,  18,080i; 


Finance. 

» 

Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1913 
1915 
1916 

£ 
266,081 
273,635 
317,447 

£ 
258,792 

282,881 
261,766 

1917 
1918 
1919 

£ 
335,064 

871,189 
415,432 

£ 
322,332 
842,140 
442,127 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  in  1919  were  : — Customs,  205,2912., 
wharf  and  shipping  dues,  12,2162.  ;  native  taxes,  16,0662.;  licences,  excise, 
kc,  67,0092.;  fees  of  court,  &c.,  79,1942.;  post  office,  17,4022.  The  expen- 
diture on  personal  emoluments  was  125,4672.  ;  on  other  charges,  316,6592.; 
on  public  works  extraordinary,  34,3652.;  against  loan  account  for  harbour 
works,  1,8952.    The  public  debt  on  Dec.  31,  1919,  stood  at  4,3002., 

Production,  Industry  and  Commerce. 

There  are  6  sugar  mills,  1  tea  factory,  22  boat-building  yards,  2  soap 
works,  4  saw  mills,  5  fibre  mills,  4  rice  mills,  1  butter  factory,  and  1 
rubber  mill.  In  1919  there  were  under  cultivation  by  European  and  Indian 
settlers : — Bananas,  1,874  acres  ;  coconuts,  45,313  acres ;  maize,  3,222  acres  : 
sugar-cane,  73,725  acres  ;  yams,  1,117  acres  ;  tobacco,  852  acres  ;  tea,  200 
acres ;  rice,  15,062  acres ;  rubber,  2,497  acres  ;  beans,  1,874  acres ;  dhal, 
572  acres  ;  sisal  hemp,  116  acres.  In  1919  there  were  approximately  9,997 
horses  and  mules,  63,463  cattle,  1,808  sheep,  and  11,545  goats. 


Tear      '      Imports  i 

Exports 

Tear 

Imports  1 

Exports 

1913 
1915 
1916 

£ 
903,968 
880,308 
878,500 

£ 
1,425,940 
1,474,192 
2,254,043     ' 

1917 
1918 
1919 

£ 
1,011,408 
1,166,367 
1,042,390 

£ 
2,068,401 
1,656,066 
1,871,062 

1  Ineluding  ballien  and  specie. 
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Imports  sulyact  to  duty,  1919,  9X1)859Z.,  duty-free  130,53U. 


Imports  1 

Exports 

Year 

From  British 

Prom  other 

Totnl 

To  British 

To  other 

Total 

Poflsesslons 

Countries 

Possessions 

Countries 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1913 

824,772 

79,196 

903,968 

1,416,419 

9,521 

1,425,940 

1915 

796,880 

68,470 

865,346 

1,322.265 

151,927 

1,474.192 

1916 

772,219 

89,496 

861,715 

2,127,160 

126,883 

2,254,043 

1917 

888,463 

104,406 

992,869 

1,734,398 

334,003 

2,068,401 

1918 

985,116 

161,391 

1,166,367 

1,189,614 

466,450 

l,6r»6,065 

1919 

912,477 

129,913     1,042,390 

1,249,391 

621,171 

1,871,062 

1  Bzeluding  parcel  post  (19,8601.  in  1918  and  17,9841.  in  1919). 

Quantities  and  values  of  imports  are  asoertained  by  invoiee  and  declaration,  or  by 
exumiuation  by  Customs  oflBcers.  The  countries  recorded  are  the  countries  of  consignmsnt, 
as  disclosed  by  the  shipping  documents.  In  the  case  of  exports,  the  values  are  declared 
by  the  exporter  as  the  true  values  of  the  goods  as  they  lie  in  the  port  of  shipment,  in- 
cluding cost  of  packages. 

Imports  from  United  Eiugdom,  1919,  161,6262.  ;  exports  thereto,  76,8462. 

The  principal  imports  during  1919  were :  Drapery,  199,8092.  ;  biscuits, 
19,4212.;  flour,  sharps,  and  pollard,  88,0672.  ;  hardware,  43,3582.  ;  oils, 
46,0622. ;  bags  and  sacks,  21,0592. ;  timber,  18, 27 12. ;  machinery,  40,0532. ;  coal, 
38,9392.;  meats,  19,8562. ;  manure,  19,1462.  ;  butter  and  ghee  25,6382.;  fish, 
13,5632. ;  rice,  86,6082. ;  galvanised  iron  goods,  15,9652.  ;  vegetables  and  frnit, 
21,4602.:  tobacco,  17,9142 ;  cigars  and  cigarettes,  6,7942.  ;  live  stock,  8,5212.  ; 
spirits,  17,6372.  Principal  exports  :  sugar  (64,848  tons),  1,014,2412.;  oopra 
(27,311  tons),  674,2152.  ;green  fruit,  77.4282.  ;  sici  shell  (417  tons),  20,7642.; 
rubber  (165,219  lbs  ),  13,8672.  ;  molasses  (7,812  tons),  7,8122. 

SMpping  and  Communicationt. 

Fiji  is  in  regular  steam  communication  with  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
Tonga  and  Samoa,  Honolulu  and  Canada.  During  1919  the  number  of 
merchant  vessels  entered  at  the  ports  of  entry  was  98  steamers  of 
257,984  tons,  and  41  sailing  vessels  of  18,530  tons.  Total  tonnage  entered 
and  cleared  in  1919,  571,203  (British,  530,674).  Registered  shipping, 
1919,  11  vessels  of  1,234  tons  net ;  local  vessels  holding  coasting  licences 
(1919),  248  of  3,101  tons.     There  is  also  a  subsidised  inter-island  steamer. 

The  volume  of  transactions  in  postal  matter  during  1919,  was  as  follows  : 
letters  and  postcards,  1,109,222  ;  newspapers,  books,  and  book-packets, 
783,433  ;  parcels,  23,204.  There  is  a  Money  Order  system  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  the  Australian  States,  New  Zealand,  Tonga,  and  India. 
There  is  telegraphic  communication  between  Suva  and  Levuka,  64  miles, 
of  which  11^  miles  is  by  submarine  cable.  An  overland  telephone  from 
Suva  to  Lautoka,  125  miles.  Wireless  telegraph  stations  have  been 
erected  at  Suva,  Labasa,  Taveuni  and  Savusavu. 

Government  Savings  Bank,  end  of  1919  :  1,315  depositors  and  26,8612. 
deposits.  The  Bank  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  have 
branches  in  the  Colony.  At  tbe  end  of  1919  the  circulation  of  the  GoTom- 
ment  currency  notes  was  149,8682.,  and  those  of  private  banks,  31,0892. 
The  bank  deposits  amounted  to  870,7792. 

Money,  weights,  and  measures  are  the  same  as  in  the  United  Kin^om< 
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Books  of  Eeferenee. 

Annual  Blue  Book  and  Colonial  Office  Report. 
Calvert  and  Williams^  Fiji  and  the  FlJians. 

DaoU  (W.K .)*  Tb«  Islands  and  Coxal  Iteefs  of  F^i  iOeogrofhieal  Jommal,  January, 
Marc)i  and  May,  1920). 

OwdoH  and  Chteh^  Australian  Handbook.    Annual.    Melbourne. 

Orim$kav>  (BeatriceX  From  Fiji  to  the  Cannibal  Islands.    London,  1906. 

Stewart's  Handbook  of  the  Pacific  Islands.    Sydney,  1918. 

King  (A.  Q.).  Islands  Far  Away.    London,  1920. 

thoituon  (Basil),  FIJI  for  Tourists.  [Canadian-Australian  Steamship  Line.]    London. 
lS07.*--Tha  F^ions,  L<mdon,  1908. 

Watarl^Hte,  F\iU  it»  King  and  People. 


PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

TOITGA. 

(Fbiendlt  Islakds.) 

The  Tong^  or  Frieiuily  Islaads  continued  np  to  1899  to  be  a  neutntl 
region  in  accordance  witli  the  Declaration  of  Berlin,  April  6,  1886.  By  the 
Anglo-Gennan  Agreen^ent  of  Kovember  Hy  1899,  subsequently  accepted 
by  the  IJnited  States,  the  Tonga  Islands  were  left  practically  under  the 
Protectorate  of  Great  Britain.  A  Protectorate  was  proclaimed  over  Tonga 
on  May  19,  1900,  In  December,  1900,  the  British  High  Commissioner, 
with  the  assent  of  the  King  and  native  chiefs,  assumed  the  exercise  of  ciyil 
and  criminal  jurisdiotion  oyer  all  subjects  of  Foreign  Powers  in  Tonga,  and 
the  supervision  of  the  financial  administration. 

Queen. — Salote,  succeeded  on  the  death  of  her  father,  George  II,  on  April 
29,  1918. 

There  is  a  Legislative  Assembly  which  meets  annually,  composed  of  seven 
nobles  elected  by  their  peers,  seren  elected  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  the  Ministers  of  the  Grown,  numbering  seven,  or  twenty-one  members 
in  all.    The  elections  are  held  trieunially. 

The  kin^9in  consists  of  3  groups  of  islands,  called  respectively  Tonga 
tabu,  Haabai,  and  Yarau^  together  with  the  outlying  islands  of  Niuatobu- 
tabu,  Taofahi,  and  Niuafoo,  and  lies  between  IS"*  and  28°  SO'  south,  and  17S* 
and  177*  west,  its  western  boundary  being  the  eastern  boundary  of  Fiji. 
The  main  group  W4a  ditcoveved  by  Tasman  in  1648.  Total  area,  approximately 
38$  square  miles t  Capital,  Nukualofa;  population,  census,  April,  1911, 
28,011  Tongans;  346  other  Pacific  islanders,  and  380  Europeans.  £s* 
timated  population  1919,  22,689  Tongans,  250  half-castes,  247  other 
Pnoific  ialandors,  and  376  Europeans  ;  total,  28,562.  The  natives  are 
Christian,  there  being  about  16,000  adherents  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Tunga>  4,000  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  S,000  Roman  Catholics, 
At  the  end  of  1919,  there  were  64  public  primary  schools,  with 
2,742  pupils  on  the  roll.  At  Tonga  College  there  were  8  teachers  and 
65  students  on  December  31,  1919.  The  revenue  amounted  in  1918-19  to 
6tf, 9012b,  and  the  expenditure  to  48,6882.  Native  produce  consists  almost 
entirely  of  copra,  of  which  theexpoit  in  1919  (chiefly  to  America)  amounted 
to  22,221  ton9,  valued  at  441,8952.  Total  Imports,  1918,  177,1512.  ;  exports, 
169,7572.  The  imports  include  drapery,  flour,  biscuits,  fish,  hardware,  timber, 
$nf%Vj  meats  ;  and  the  -  exports,  copra, f no gus,  live  stock.  The  trade  is 
with  New  Zealand^  Australia  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Steamer 
pommunieation  with  the  outside  world  since  the  war  has  been  limited  prac- 
tically to  one  Tts.el  of  the  Unioa  Company's  Fleet  which  maintains  a  for- 
wefikly  MTYke  with  N«V  Zealand,  vid  Fiji  and  Samoa. 
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Since  May  1,  1905,  British  coin  is  the  only  legal  tender.  The  weights 
and  measures  are  the  same  as  in  Great  Britain.  Accounts  are  kept  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence. 

High  Commissioner  and  OonsuhG^eneral  for  the  Western  PaeifU. — 
Sir  Cecil  Hunter  Rodwell,  E.C.M.G.       Agent  and  Consul, — Islay  McOwan. 


In  the  sections  deyoted  to  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  mention 
is  made  of  various  annexed  Pacific  Islands.  The  following  summary 
(omitting  islands  described  elsewhere)  gires  the  names  and  positions  of 
islands  which  are  unattached : — 

Dude  Island,  24*  40'  S.  lat.,  124*  48'  W.  long.  Piteaim  Island, 
25*  5  'S.,  130"  5'  W.  ;  area  2  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1914,  140  (35  adult  males. 
39  adult  females,  66  children).  The  affairs  of  the  island  are  conducted  by  a 
Council  of  7  members,  with  a  President,  who  acts  also  as  Chief  Magistrate, 
and  a  Vice-President,  who  is  also  Government  Secretary,  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  High  Commissioner  fur  the  Western  Pacific  In  relinon  the  islanders 
(descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty)  are  '  Seventh  Day  Adventists.' 
The  products  of  the  island  are  sweet  potatoes,  beans,  sugar  cane,  yams,  taro, 
melons,  pumpkins,  oranges,  bananas,  pineapples,  and  arrowroot,  which  is 
prepared  in  limited  quantities  with  antiquated  appliances.  Excellent  coffee 
also  grows,  and  its  cultivation  will  probably  extend.  On  the  Island  there 
are  about  200  wild  goats  and  a  small  stock  of  chickens.  Dndoia  Island, 
7*  40'  S.  lat.,  161*  W.  long.  ;  area  2  sq.  m.  Vietoria  Island,  area  2  sq.  m., 
uninhabited.  Phosniz  Group  between  2*  30' and  4*  80'  S.  lat.,  and  171* 
and  174*  30'  W.  long.  Eight  islands :  Mary,  Enderbury,  Phoenix,  Bimey, 
Gardner,  McEean,  Hull,  Sydney  ;  area  of  group,  16  sq.  m.,  pop.  59. 

Gilbert  and  EUiee  Islands  Colony.  The  islands  in  this  group  were  pro- 
claimed as  Protectorates  in  1892  and  annexed  (at  the  request  of  the  native 
governments)  as  Gilbert  and  EUiee  Islands  Colony,  on  November  10,  1915. 
The  Colony  includes  several  groups  of  islands.  (1)  The  Union,  or  Tokelau 
Group,  between  8*  30'  and  11*  8.  lat.,  and  171*  and  172*  W.  long.  Five 
clusters  of  islets,  the  principal  of  which  are  Fakaofo  or  Bowditch,  Nnku- 
nono  or  Duke  of  Clarence,  Atafn  or  Duke  of  York  ;  area  of  group,  7  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  900  natives  approximately.  (2)  The  Xllioe  Islands,  between  5*  80' 
and  11^  20'  S.  lat.,  and  176*  and  180*  E.  lonff.  The  nrincipal  islands  are 
Funafuti,  Nukufetau,  Yaitupu,  Nui  (or  Netherland),  Niutao  (or  Lynx  or 
Speiden),  Nannmaga  (or  Hudson),  Nanomea  (or  St  Augustine),  Nukulaelae 
(or  Mitchell) ;  area  of  group,  14  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1911),  3,084  natives,  6  Euro- 
peans, and  1  Asiatic.  (3)  Fanning  Island,  8*  50'  N.,  159*  W.;  area  15  sq.  m., 
pop.  150,  and  Washington  Island,  4*  40'  N.,  160*  20'  W.,  area  6  sq.  m.,  and 
Ocean  Island.  (4)  Christmas  Island,  annexed  to  the  Colony  in  November,  1919, 
Anatole,  90  miles  in  circumference,  annexed  to  the  Crown  in  1888.  A  trading 
firm  collects  mother-of-pearl  shells  on  its  shores.  There  are  no  permanent  in- 
habitants. (5)  The  Gilbert  Islands  on  the  equator.  The  principal  islands  are 
Butaritari,  Makin,  Tarawa,  Abaian,  Marakei,  Maiana,  Abemama,  Kuria,  Ana- 
nuka  Nonouti,  Tapiteuea,  Bern,  Nikunau,  Onotoa,  Tamana,  Arorae,  and 
Ocean  Islands.  Area,  166  sq.  m.;  estimated  pop.  (1911),  26,417  natives  and 
446  foreigners.  Education  is  in  the  hands  of  various  missions.  Revenue  of  t^e 
Colony  was  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1919,  24,4492.  (chief  items :  Customs, 
8,2442.  native  taxes,  8,310Z.  ;  licences,  &c.,  8,6532. ;  royalty  on  phosphate, 
1,7042.);  and  expenditure,  80,7342.  Principal  crops:  pandanus  fruit  and 
coconuts.     The  trade  in  1918-19  amounted  to  92,8512.  fot  imports,  and 
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139»183i.  for  exports  (phosphatee,  76,688/.,  and  copra,  60,000Z.).  Th« 
Colony  is  administered  oy  the  High  Commissioner  through  a  Resident  Com- 
missioner, whose  headquarters  are  at  Ocean  Island. 

British  Solomon  Islands,  ahout  8**  S.  and  160*  W.,  are  Guadalcanar,  Malaita, 
Isabel,  San  Cristoval,  New  Qeorgia,  Choiseul,  Shortland,  Mono  (or  Treasury), 
Vella  Lavella,  RonongOi  Gizo,  Rendova,  Russell,  Florida,  Rennell,  and  nu- 
merous small  islands  (the  Lord  Howe  Group  or  Ontoug  Java,  the  Santa  Cruz 
Islands,  Tucopia  and  Mitre  Islands,  and  the  DuSf,  or  Wilson  Group, 
are  also  included  in  the  Solomon  Islands  Protectorate).  Area  11,000  sq. 
miles;  European  population  (1919),  675 ;  native  population,  about  150,000. 
Asiatics,  75.  They  are  under  British  Protection.  Revenue,  1919-20,  34,5452. 
(Customs,  23,0002.);  expenditure,  37,6402.  About  30,000  acres  planted  by 
white  planters  were  under  coconuts  in  March,  1914,  and  about  800  acres 
under  rubber ;  sweet  potatoes,  pineapples,  bananas  are  grown.  Copra 
exported,  1919-20,  8,160  tons.  The  value  of  imi>orts  in  1919-20  was 
181,1622.  ;  and  of  exports,  212,5422.  Foreign-going  vessels  entered, 
1919-20,  12,435  tons  ;  cleared,  12,887  tons.  A  paper  currency  was  issued 
in  1917-18.  Little  gold  is  in  cironlation,  and  only  4,6002.  Protectorate 
paper  money.  The  chief  medium  of  exchange  is  Commonwealth  bank  notes. 
There  is  a  Resident  Commissioner,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Tulagi,  a  small 
island  otf  the  south  coast  of  Florida.  (For  part  of  the  Solomon  Islands  lately 
owned  by  Germany  and  now  administered  by  Australia,  see  section  on  late 
German  Kew  Guinea,  p.  422). 

Starbnck  Iiland,  5*80'  S.  lat.,  155*  W.  long.  ;  area  1  sq.  m.,  uninhabited. 
Xalden  Island,  4*S.  lat.,  155*  W.  long.  ;  area  35  sq.  m.,  pop.  168.  Jarvis 
Island,  on  the  equator,  159*  W.,  area  1}  sq.  m.,  pop.  30.  Palmyra,  6*  K., 
162*  30' W.,  area  IJ  sq.  m.    Baker  Islands,  on  the  equator. 

These  islands  are  mostly  of  coral  formation ;  most  of  them  grow 
coconut  trees,  and  some  of  them  are  valuable  for  their  guano. 

The  High  Commissioner  of  the  Western  Pacilic,  assisted  by  deputies, 
has  jurisdiction,  in  accordance  with  an  Order  in  Council  of  1893,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Pacific  Islanders' Protection  Acts 
of  1872  and  1875,  and  to  settle  disputes  between  British  subjects  living  in 
these  islands.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Commissioner  extends  over  all  the 
Western  Pacific  not  within  the  limits  of  Fiji,  Queensland,  or  New  South  Wales, 
or  the  jurisdiction  of  any  civilised  Power,  and  includes  the  Southern  Solomon 
Islands,  and  the  various  small  groups  in  Melanesia. 

The  Hew  Hebrides,  however,  are  under  the  joint  administration  of 
English  and  French  officials,  as  arranged  by  the  Anglo-French  Convention 
of  February,  1906,  ratified  October,  1906.  This  convention  guarantees 
the  interests  of  French,  British,  and  natives,  respectively ;  fixes  the 
conditions  of  land-holding  in  the  Islands;  and  provides  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  recruitment  of  native  labourers.  Within  the  Islands 
Great  Britain  is  represented  by  a  Resident  Commissioner,  who  reports 
to  the  High  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific.  The  larger  islands 
of  the  group  are  Espiritu  Santo,  Mallicolo,  Epi,  Efate  or  Sandwich, 
Erromanga,  Tanna,  Futuna  or  Erronan,  and  Aneityum.  Area,  5,100 
square  miles ;  population  about  70,000.  At  the  end  of  1905  there  were 
within  the  group  225  British  and  417  French  subjects.  There  are  3 
French  Catholic  mission  schools,  and  many  Presbyterian.  Settlers  have 
acquired  lazge  areas  within  the  islands ;  and  though  there  are  many 
disputes  as  to  rightful  possession,  and  much  of  the  land  is  still  uncleare"^ 
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coconuts  (for  copra),  maise,  milUt,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  ahd  bananas  are 
grown,  and  a  timber  factory  on  AUbityfim  |)re{>areft  Eanri  wood  for  export. 
The  distillation  and  importation  of  spirits  are  prohibited.  The  revenne 
in  1919  amounted  to  10,1542.,  and  the  expenditure  to.  10,6492.,  the  deficit 
being  met  hj  the  British  and  French  jointly.  An  expenditure  of  ^,922/. 
on  purely  Bntish  services  Was  also  incurred.  There  are  several  French  and 
British  tradine  companies.  Imports,  1918-19,  about  120, 0002. ;  exports  about 
150,0002.  The  trade  is  mostly  with  Sydney  and  Noumda  (New  Caledonia). 
The  imports  are  provisions  and  foodstuffs,  clothing,  m^tal-work,  and  furni- 
ture; the  exports  are  maize  (1,200  tons  in  1916),  copra  (4,100  tons),  coffee 
(260  tons),  cotton  (1,700  tons),  sandalwood  (110  tons),  cocoa  (228  tons),  and 
other  island  products.  Vessels  visit  the  islands  frequently,  including  the 
repeated  voyages  of  one  British  and  two  French  companies,'  whose  steamers 
provide  for  communication  with  Sydney,  Noumea,  the  Solomon  Islands,  and 
sometimes  the  Gilbert  Islands. 

British  MesideiU, — M«  King,  CM. 6.       French  E$si€Unt,—'J »  Mii-amende. 
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UNITED    STATES. 

(UnITRD  STA.TBS  OF  AmBBIOA.) 

Constitution  and  Goyernment. 

The  DecUration  of  Independence  of  the  thirteen  States  of  wliich  the 
American  Union  then  consisted  was  adopted  by  Congress  Jnly  4i  1776. 
On  November  30,  1782,  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
the  United  States,  and  on  September  3,  1783,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded. 

The  form  of 'goyemment  of  the  United  States  is  based  on  the  Constitution 
of  Sept.  17,  1787,  to  which  ten  amendments  were  added  Doc.  15,  1791  ; 
an  eleventh  amendment,  Jan.  8,  1798 ;  a  twelfth  amendment,  Sept.  25, 
1804  ;  a  thirteenth  amendment,  Dec.  18, 1865  (slaveryabolished);  a  fourteenth 
amendment,  July  28,  1868 ;  a  fifteenth  amendment,  March  80,  1870  (equal 
rights  for  white  and  coloured  citizens) ;  a  sixteenth  amendment,  February  25, 
1913  (income  tax  authorised)  ;  a  seventeenth  amendment,  May  31,  1913  ; 
an  eighteenth  amendment,  Janudry  29, 1919  (liquor  prohibition  amendment); 
and  a  nineteenth  amendment,  August  26, 1920  (woman  suffrage). 

By  the  Constitution,  the  government  of  the  nation  is  entrusted  to  three 
separate  authorities,  the  Executive,  the  Legislative,  and  the  Judicial.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  who  holds  his  office  during  the 
term  of  four  years,  and  is  elected,  together  with  a  Vice-President  chosen  for 
the  same  term,  in  the  mode  prescribed  as  follows  : — '  Each  State  shall  appoint, 
in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors, 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  representatives  to  which  the  State 
may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress :  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or  person 
holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed 
an  elector.'  The  practice  is  that  in  ever^  State  the  electors  allotted  to  fhe 
State  are  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  citizens  on  a  general  ticket,  on  the 
system  known  in  trance  as  scnUin  de  liste.  The  Constitution  enacts  that 
'  the  C<>ngress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day 
on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout 
the  United  States  * ;  and  further,  that  '  no  person  except  a  natural-born 
citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this 
Constitntionf  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President ;  neither  shall  any 
person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United 
States'. 

The  quadrennial  election  is  held  every  fourth  (leap)  year.  Electors  are 
chosen  in  the  several  States  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
November ;  the  electors  meet  and  give  their  votes  at  their  respective  State 
eapitals  on  the  second  Monday  in  January  next  following  their  appointment ; 
and  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  all  the  States  are  opened  and  counted  in 
the  presence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
February.  The  presidential  term  begins  on  March  4,  in  the  year  following 
leap  years. 

The  President  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the 
militia  in  the  service  of  the  Union.  The  Vice-President  is  ex^officio  President 
of  the  Senate  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  President, 
he  becomes  the  President  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

President  of  the  United  States, — Warren  Gamaliel  Harding,  of  Ohio,  born 
near  BloooDuag  Grove,  Morrow  County,  in  Ol^io,  November  2«  186^ ;  educated 
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at  Ohio  Central  College  ;  journalist  since  1884  ;  senator  in  the  legislature  of 
Ohio,  1899-1903  ;  Lieutenant-Goyernor  of  Ohio,  1904-1906  ;  defeated 
candidate  for  Governor,  1910  ;  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio,  1915-1920. 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States. — Calvin  Coolidge,  of  Massachusetts, 
born  at  Plymouth,  Vermont,  July  4,  1872  ;  graduated  at  Amherst  College, 
1896  ;  admitted  to  the  Bar,  1897  ;  member  of  the  State  Senate,  1912-1916  ; 
President  of  the  Senate,  1914  and  1915;  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
1916-1918  ;  Governor,  1919  and  1920. 

Since  the  adoption  ot  the  Constitution  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice* 
President  have  been  occupied  as  follows  : — 

Presidents  of  the  United  States. 


Name 

From  State 

Term  of  Service 

Bom 
1782 

Died 

George  Washington 

Virginia    . 

1789-1797 

1799 

John  Adams 

Massachusetts  . 

1797-1801 

1735 

1826 

Thomas  Jefferson 

Virginia    . 

1801-1809 

1743 

1826 

James  Madison     . 

Virginia    . 

1809-1817 

1751 

1836 

James  Monroe 

Virginia    . 

1817-1825 

1759 

1831 

John  Quincy  Adams     . 
Andrew  Jackson   . 

Massachusetts  . 

1825-1829 

1767 

1848 

Tennessee 

1829-1837 

1767 

1845 

Martin  Van  Buren 

New  York 

1837-1841 

1782 

1862 

William  H.  Harrison    . 

Ohio 

March- Apl.  1841 

1773 

1841 

John  Tyler  . 

Virginia    . 

1841-1845 

1790 

1862 

James  E.  Polk 

Tennessee 

1845-1849 

1795 

1849 

Zachary  Taylor     . 

Louisiana  . 

1      1849-1850 

1784 

1850 

MiUard  Fillmore  . 

New  York 

1850-1853 

1800 

1874 

Franklin  Pierce    . 

New  Hampshire 

1853-1857 

1804 

1869 

James  Buchanan  . 

Pennsylvania    . 

1857-1861 

1791 

1868 

Abraham  Lincoln . 

Illinois     . 

•  1861-1865 

1809 

1865 

Andrew  Johnson  . 

Tennessee 

1865-1869 

1808 

1875 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  . 

Illinois     . 

1869-1877 

1822 

1885 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes    . 

.  Ohio 

1877-1881 

1822 

1893 

James  A.  Garfield 

Ohio 

March.Sept.1881 

1831 

1881 

Chester  A.  Arthur 

New  York 

1881-1885 

1830 

1886 

Grover  Cleveland . 

New  York 

1885-1889 

1837 

1908 

Benjamin  Harrison 

Indiana 

1889-1893 

1833 

1901 

Grover  Cleveland . 

New  York 

1893-1897 

1837 

1908 

William  McKinley 

Ohio 

1897-1901 

1844 

1901 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

New  York 

1901-1909 

1858 

1919 

WilUam  H.  Taft  . 

Ohio 

1909-1918 

1857 

— 

Woodrow  Wilson. 

New  Jersey 

1913-1921 

1856 

— 

Warren  Gamaliel  Harding 

Ohio 

1921-1924 

1865 

Vioe-Prb81i>sntb  of  the  United  8tateh. 


Name 


John  Adams 
Thomas  Jefferson 
Aaron  Burr  . 
George  Clinton 
Elhridge  Gerry 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins 
John  C.  Calhoun  . 


From  State 


Maasachusetts 
Virginia    .. 
New  York 
New  York 
Massachusetts 
New  York 
South  Carolina 


Term  of  Service 


1789-1797 
1797-1801 
1801-1805 
1805-1812 
1813-1814 
1817-1825 
1825-1832 


Bom 

1736 
1743 
1756 
1739 
1744 
1774 
1782 


Died 


1826 
1826 
1836 
1812 
1814 
1825 
1850 
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Name 

From  State 

Term  of  Servic 

Born 
1782 

Died 

Martin  Van  Buren 

New  York 

1833-1837     1 

1862 

Richard  M.  Johnson 

Kentucky 

1837-1841 

1780 

1860 

John  Tyler  . 

Virginia   . 

Hareh.Apl.  1841 

1790 

1862 

George  M.  Dallas  . 

Pennsylvania    . 

1845-1849 

1702  1 

1864 

Millard  Fillmore  . 

New  York 

1849-1850 

1800 

1874 

William  R.  King  . 

Alabama  . 

1853 

1786 

1853 

John  C.  Breckinridge    . 

Kentucky 

1857-1861 

1821 

1875 

Hannibal  Hamlin . 

Maine 

1861-1865 

1809 

1891 

Andrew  Johnson  . 

Tennessee 

March-ApL  1865 

1808 

1875 

Schuyler  Colfax    . 

Indiana    . 

1869-1873 

1823 

1885 

Henry  Wilson 

Massachusetts  . 

1878-1875 

1812 

1875 

William  A.  Wheeler     . 

New  York 

1877-1881 

1819 

1887 

Chester  A.  Arthur 

New  York 

March.Sept.  1881 

1880 

1886 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks  . 

Indiana    . 

Mar.-Noy.25, 1885 

1819 

1885 

•Levi  P.  Morton     . 

New  York 

1889-1893 

1824 

1920 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

Illinois     . 

1893-1897 

1835 

1914 

Garret  A.  Hobart 

New  Jersey 

1897-1899 

1844 

1899 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

New  York 

March-Sept,  1901 

;  1858 

1919 

Charles  W.  Fairbanks  . 

Indiana    . 

1905-1909 

;  1855 

,  1920 

James  S.  Sherman 

New  York 

1909-1912 

1856 

;  1912 

Thomas  R.  Marshall 

Indiana    . 

1913-1921 

1854 

1 

Calvin  Coolidge    . 

Massachusetts  . 

1921-1924 

1872 

1 

1 

1 

By  a  law  which  came  into  force  Jan.  19,  1886,  in  case  of  removal,  death, 
resignation,  or  inability  of  both  the  President  and  Vice-President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  after  him,  in  the  order  of  the  establishment  of  their 
departments,  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  shall  act  as  President  until  the 
disability  of  the  President  is  removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected.  Ou 
the  death  of  a  Vice-President  the  duties  of  the  office  shall  fall  to  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  who  receives  the  salary  of  the  Vice-President. 

The  administrative  business  of  the  nation  is  conducted  by  ten  chief 
officers,  or  heads  of  departments,  who  form  what  is  called  the  *  Cabinet. '  They 
are  chosen  by  the  President,  but  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Each  of 
them  presides  over  a  separate  department,  and  acts  under  the  immediate 
authority  of  the  President.  They  are,  in  the  order  prescribed  by  law  for  their 
succession  to  the  Pre^dency,  in  case  both  the  Pi-esident  a  ad  the  ViQe- 
President  die  or  become  unable  to  take  office  : — 

1.  Secretary  of  State, — Charles  Evans  Hughes,  of  New  York,  born  in  New 
York,  1862  ;  graduated  afc  Brown  Univei-sity,  1881  ;  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
New  York,  1884 ;  Lecturer  and  Professor  of  Law  in  Columbia  and  Cornell 
Universities,  1891-1900  ;  Governor  of  New  York,  1907-1910  ;  Associate 
Justice  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  1910-1916  ;  defeated  candidate 
for  President,  1916.     Present  appointment,  March  4,  1921. 

2.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, — Andrew  William  Mellon,  of  Pennsylvania, 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  1852  ;  educated  at  the  University  of  Pittsburg ; 
prominent  in  the  development  of  co^l,  coke,  and  iron  industries,  and  in 
banking.     Present  appointment,  March  4,  1921. 

3.  Secretary  of  War.  —John  Wingate  Weeks,  of  Massachusetts,  born  in 
New  Hampshire,  1860  ;  graduated  at  Annapolis  Naval  Academy,  1881  ; 
member  of  Congres-,  1905-1913 ;  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  1913-1919. 
Present  appointment,  March  4,  1921. 

G  G  2 
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i.  Attonuy-O^ieral.—^anj  H.  Dougherty,- ot  Ohio,  born  in  Ohio, 
1860  ;  uiiiTersily  education  ;  admitW  to  the  Bar,  1881  ;  member  of  the 
Ohio  legialature,  188S-1898.     Preseiit  appoiutuient,  March  4,  1921. 

B.  PtwinuM(«r-ff«n«rat— Will  H.  Soys,  of  Indiana,  bom  in  Indiana, 
1876;  grRdaatfidBt'Wabath  College,  1900  ;  admitted  to  the  Bar  ;promfnsDt 
in  State  and  national  politicasince  ISOO  ;  Chaim:iati(1920)of  the  Kapvbliean 
National  Oraamittm.     PloMnt  appointoieut,  March  i,  ISiil. 

S.  Seeretary  of  tke  Jfaiyy. — Edwin  Z)«nKy,  ofMichiean,  bom  in  Indiana, 
1870  ;  sradoatedat  the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School,  1S9S  ;  admitted 
to  the  Bar,  18B6  :  gunner's  mate,  U.S.  Navy,  in  the  Spanish  War,  1898; 
member  of  the  MicSigan  legislature,  1902-1903  ;  member  of  Co ngtoaa,  1905- 
1911  ;  entiated  private  D.S.  Marine  Corps,  1917  ;  promoted  sergeant  and 
miy'or,  1919.     IVesent  appointment,  March  i.  1921. 

7.  Seeretary  nfQie  Inierior. — Albert  Bacon  Fall,  of  Nen  Mexico,  bom  in 
Kentucky,  1881  ;  Aisociate  Justice  and  Attorney. General  of  New  Uexioo 
{Territory) ;  United  atatee  Senator  from  New  Meilco  (State),  1912-1921. 
Present  appointment,  March  4,  1921. 

8.  SeortUaryoJ  Agriculture. — Henry  Cantwell  Wallace,  of  Iowa,  born  in 
Illinoia,  1833  ;  educated  at  Iowa  State  College  ;  editor  of  papers  devoted  to 
agriculture  ;  Chairman  of  wai  work,  and  member  of  the  loteroational  Com- 
mittee of  the  Y.M.C.A.     Present  appointment,  March  4,  1921. 

9.  S/eriiary  o]  Commerce, — Herbert  Clark  ffoaver,  of  California,  bom  in 
Iowa,  1874  ;  graduated  civil  engineer,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univai'aity,  189S  ; 
engaged  in  mine  development  in  Ameriee,  Australia,  and  China  ;  Ohairamn 
(in  London)  of  the  American  War  Eelief  Committ«e,  1911-191G  ;  American 
Food  AdministratOT,  1917-lfilB  ;  Administrator  of  Food  Relief  for  Belgium, 
1816-1918  ;  Commander  of  the  French  Legion  d'houneur.  PrSient  appoint- 
ment, March  i,  1921. 

10.  StcTCtary  of  Labour. — James  John  Davis,  of  Indiana,  bom  in  Wales, 
1873  ;  prominent  officer  in  Labour  organiaationa.  Present  appointment, 
March  i,  1921. 

The  Ministry  for  Labour  was  erected  in  1913. 

Each  of  the  above  ministara  haa  an  annual  salary  of  12,000  dollara,  and 
holds  office  during  the  pleaanre  of  the  Preudeut. 

The  whole  legislative  power  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  a  CongrsBi, 
consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  .Senate  consists 
of'  two  members  from  each  State,  chosen  by  popular  vote  for  di  yeats. 
Senators  must  be  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age ;  must  have  been 
citizens  of  the  United  States  for  nine  years  ;  and  be  residents  in  the  States 
for  which  they  ate  chosen.  Besides  its  legislative  functions,  the  Senate  is 
entrusted  wiUi  the  power  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  all  treaties  made  by  the 
President  with  foreign  Powers,  a  two.tbirds  majority  of  seuatora  present 
being  required  for  ratification.  The  Senate  is  alao  invested  with  the  power 
of  confirming  or  rejecting  all  apjjoiutments  to  office  made  by  the  President  ; 
and  its  members  constitute  a  nigh  Court  of  Impeachment,  The  judgment 
in  the  latter  case  eitends  only  to  removal  from  office  and  diaqualifieation. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  the  sole  power  of  impeachment 

The  House  of  Bepresentatives  is  composed  of  members  elected  eveiy 
second  year  by  the  vote  of  citizens  who,  according  to  the  laws  of  their 
respective  States,  are  qualified  to  vote.  In  general  such  roten  are  all 
cituens  over  21  years  of  age.  Neither  race,  sex,  nor  colour  affects  the  right  of 
citizens.   The  fmnchiae  is  not  absolutely  nnivtrsal ;  residenoe  for  at  least  one 
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;fear  in  moifc  States  (but  the  period  Taries)  ia  necessary,  in  some  States  thb 
payment  of  taxes,  in  others  registration.  On  the  other  hand  many  of  the 
Western  States  admit  to  the  franchise  nnnatnralised  persons  who  have  formally 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens.  Several  of  the  Southern  States 
have  adopted  methods-- which  differ  from  one  another — ^too  complicated  for 
explanation  here,  with  the  expressed  avowed  purpose  of  excluding  the 
negroes  from  the  franchise  and  yet  avoiding  the  constitutional  consequences 
of  discriminating  '  on  acootmt  of  race,  colour,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude.* Untaxed  Indians  are  excluded  from  the  franchise,  in  most  States 
convicts,  in  some  States  duellists  and  fraudulent  voters ;  in  Massachusetts 
voters  are  required  to  be  able  to  read  English.  In  some  Southern  States  they 
are  required  to  give  a  reasonable  explanation  of  what  they  read.  Women  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  19th  amendment,  1920,  have  the  vote  and  eligibility 
for  both  the  Federal  and  the  State  Legislatures  on  the  same  terms  as  men. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  which  each 
State  is  entitled  is  determined  by  the  census  taken  every  ten  years.  By  the 
Apportionment  Act  consequent  on  the  census  of  1910  the  number  of  repre-^ 
eentativet  is  483. 

In  1912  with  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  it  became  435, 
distributed  as  follows  :-^ 


Alabama 

.  10 

Arizona 

.     1 

Arkansas 

.     7 

California 

.  11 

Colorado 

.      4 

Connecticut 

.     6 

Delaware 

.     1 

Florida  . 

.     4 

Georgia 

.   12 

Idaho    . 

.     2 

Illinois  . 

.  27 

Indiana 

.  13 

Iowa 

.   11 

Kansas  . 

.     8 

Kentucky 

.  11 

Louisiana 

.     8 

Maine    . 

.     4 

I   Maryland 
I    Massachusetts 

Michigan 
'  -Minnesota 
I    Mississippi 
'    Missouri 
j    Montana 

Nebraska 
'    Nevada . 
'    New  Hampshire 
;   *lf  ew  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

NortH  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


6 

16 

13 

10 

8 

16 

2 

6 

1 

2 

12 

1 

43 

10 

3 

22 

8 


Oregon 

.       8 

Pennsylvania 

.     36 

Rhode  Island 

3 

South  Carolina 

7 

South  Dakota 

3 

Tennessee     . 

10 

Texas  . 

18 

Utah    . 

2 

Vermont 

2 

Virginia 

10 

Washington 

5 

West  Virginia 

6 

Wisconsin    . 

11 

Wyoming     . 

1 

Total    .  435 


On  tho  baais  of  the  census  of  1910  there  is  one  representative  to  every 
210,415  inhabitants.  Although  the  census  of  1920  provides  the  numbers 
necessary  to  make  a  fresh  apportionment  of  representatives,  Congress  has 
not  yet  (February,  1821),  made  such  an  apportionment.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  passed  a  Bill  fixiug  the  number  at  435  representatives,- 
as  at  present,  and  distributing  them  among  the  States,  but  the  Senate  has 
not  acted  upon  the  Bill. 

The  popular  vote  for  President  in  1920  was  26,661,606,  or  about  one  in 
four  of  the  entire  population. 

Aecoiding  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  representatives  must  not  be 
less  than  twenty^five  years  of  age,  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  seven  years,  and  be  residents  in  the  States  from  which  they  are 
chosen.  In  addition  to  the  representatives  from  the  States,  the  House 
admits  a  '  delegate '  ttota  each  organised  Territory,  who  has  the  right  to  speak 
on  any  subject  and  to  make  motions,  but  not  to  vote.  The  delegates  are 
elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  representatives. 

^aish  of  tiie  two  Houses  of  Congress  is  made  by  the  Constitution  th 
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*  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members ' ;  and 
each  of  the  Houses  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  two- thirds,  expel  a  member. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the  power  to  propose  alterations 
in  the  institution,  by  the  5th  article  of  the  same.  The  article  orders  that 
the  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary, 
shall  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the 
Legislatujes  of  two-tiiirds  of  all  the  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  pro- 
posing the  amendments,  which  in  either  case  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths 
thereof,  as  the  one  or  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  Congress. 

The  salary  of  a  senator,  representative,  or  delegate  in  Congress  is  7,500 
dollars  per  annum,  with  an  allowance,  based  on  distance,  for  travelling 
expenses.  The  salary  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
12,000  dollars  per  annum. 

No  senator  or  representative  can,  during  the  time  for  which  he  is  elected, 
be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  authority  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  nave  been  created  or  the  emoluments  of  which  shall  have  been  in- 
creased during  such  time ;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States  can  be  a  member  of  either  House  during  his  continuance  in  office. 
No  religious  test  is  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  States,  or  in  any  State. 

The  period  usually  termed  'a  Congress*  in  legislative  language  continues 
for  two  years  ;  as,  for  example,  from  noon,  March  4, 1921,  until  noon,  March  4, 
1923,  at  which  latter  time  the  term  of  the  representatives  to  the  67th  Congress 
will  expire,  and  the  term  of  the  new  House  of  Representatives  will  begin. 
The  term  of  one-third  of  the  Senators  expires  at  the  same  time. 

The  67th  Congress  (1921-23),  elected  November,  1920,  is  constituted 
as  follows  :  Senate,  59  Republicans,  37  Democrats  ;  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 301  Republicans,  133  Democrats,  1  Socialist. 

The  National  Government  has  authority  in  matters  of  general  taxation,  trea- 
ties and  other  dealings  with  foreign  powers,  army,  navy,  and  (to  a  certain  extent) 
militia,  commerce,  foreign  and  inter-State,  postal  service,  coinage,  weights  and 
measures,  and  the  trial  and  punishment  of  crime  against  the  ifnited  States. 

Slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States  by  the 
thirteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  passed  December  18,  1865.  The 
vast  change  in  the  political  and  social  organisation  of  the  Republic  made  by 
this  new  fundamental  law  was  completed  by  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
Amendments  of  the  Constitution,  passed  in  1868  and  1870,  which  gave  to  the 
former  slaves  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 

State  and  Local  Goveknment. 

The  Union  comprises  13  original  States,  7  States  which  were  admitted 
without  having  been  previously  organised  as  Territories,  and  28  States  which 
had  been  Territories— 48  States  in  all.  Each  State  has  its  own  constitu- 
tion, which  must  be  republican  in  form,  and  each  constitution  derives  its 
authority,  not  from  Congress,  but  from  the  people  of  the  State.  Admission 
of  States  into  the  Union  is  granted  by  special  Acts  of  Congress,  either 
(1)  in  the  form  of  'enabling  Acts,'  providing  for  the  drafting  and  ratification 
of  a  State  constitution  by  the  people,  in  which  case  the  Territory  becomes  a 
State  as  soon  as  the  conditions  are  fulfilled,  or  (2)  accepting  a  constitution 
already  framed,   and  at  once  granting  admission. 

Each  State  is  provided  with  a  Legislature  of  two  Houses,  a  Governor,  and 
other  executive  officials,  and  a  judicial  system*    Both  Houses  of  the  Legis- 
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lature  are  elective,  but  the  Senators  (haying  larger  electoral  districts)  are 
less  nomerous  than  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  while  in  some 
States  their  terms  are  longer  and,  in  a  few,  the  Senate  is  only  partially  renewed 
at  each  election.  Members  of  both  Houses  are  paid  at  the  same  rate,  which 
varies  &om  150  to  1,500  dollars  per  session,  or  from  1  to  8  dollars  per  day 
during  session.  The  duties  of  the  two  Houses  are  similar,  but  in  many  States 
money  bills  must  be  introduced  first  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Senate  has  to  sit  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of  officials  impeached  by  the  other 
House,  and  besides,  has  olten  the  power  to  confirm  or  reject  appointments 
made  by  the  Governor.  In  most  of  the  States  the  sessions  are  biennial,  Uie 
Governor  having  power  to  summon  an  extraordinary  session,  but  not  to  dis- 
solve or  adjourn.  State  Legislatures  are  competent  to  deal  with  all  matters 
not  reserved  for  the  Federal  Government  by  the  Federal  constitution,  or 
falling  within  restrictions  imposed  by  the  State  constitutions.  Among  their 
powers  are  the  determination  of  the  qualifications  for  the  right  of  suffrage, 
and  the  control  of  all  elections  to  public  office,  including  elections  of  members 
of  Congress  and  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President ;  the  criminal  law, 
both  in  its  enactment  and  in  its  execution,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  and 
the  administration  of  prisons ;  the  civil  law,  including  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  possession  and  transfer  of,  and  succession  to,  property ;  marriage  and 
divorce,  and  all  other  civil  relations ;  the  chartering  and  control  of  all  manu- 
facturing, trading,  transportation,  and  other  corporations,  subject  only  to  the 
right  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  passing  from  one  State  to  another  ;  the 
regulation  of  labour ;  education ;  charities ;  licensing,  including  regulation 
of  the  liquor  traffic ;  fisheries,  and  game  laws.  The  revenues  of  the  States 
are  derived  chiefly  from  a  direct  tax  upon  property,  in  some  cases  both  real 
and  personal,  in  others  on  land  and  buildings  only.  The  prohibition  upon 
Congress  to  levy  direct  taxes  save  in  proportion  to  population,  contained 
originally  in  the  national  constitution,  left  this  source  of  revenue  to  the 
States  exclusively  until  1913,  when  an  amendment  was  adopted  authorising 
the  imposition  of  an  income  tax  by  Congress. 

The  Governor  is  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  over  the  whole  State. 
His  term  of  office  varies  from  1  year  to  4  years  and  his  salary  from  1,000  to 
10,000  dollars.  His  duty  is  to  see  to  the  faithful  administration  of  the  law, 
and  he  has  command  of  the  military  forces  of  the  State.  His  power  of 
apx>olntment  to  State  offices  is  usuaUy  unimportant.  He  may  recommend 
measures,  but  does  not  present  bills  co  the  legislature.  In  some  States  he 
presents  estimates.  In  all  but  tw^  of  the  States  the  Governor  has  a  veto  upon 
legifllation,  which  may,  however,  be  overridden  by  the  two  houses,  in  some 
States  by  a  simple  majority,  in  others  by  a  three-fifths  or  two-thirds  majority. 

The  officials  by  whom  the  administration  of  State  affairs  is  carried  on 
(secretaries,  treasurers,  members  of  boards  of  commissioners,  &c. )  are  usually 
chosen  by  the  people  at  the  General  State  elections  for  terms  similar  to  those  for 
which  governors  hold  office,  the  party  in  power  appointing  its  own  adherents. 

In  the  Territories  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  there  is  a  local  legislature, 
the  form  of  which  has  been  prescribed  by  the  National  Govemment- 
These  bodies  have  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  States,  but  any  of  their 
acts  may  be  modified  or  annulled  by  Congress.  The  Governor  of  a  Terri- 
toTY  is  appointed  for  4  years  bv  the  President  to  whom  be  makes  an 
annual  report.  The  President  appoints  also  the  Territorial  secretaries 
and  other  officials,  together  with  the  Territorial  judges.  Porto  Rico, 
although  not  designated  as  a  *  territory '  in  the  technical  sense,  is  self- 
jjovemmg.  Its  government  is  organised  on  a  system  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  territories.  The  Philippine  Islands  are  governed  by  a  ci'  " 
Governor  and  elected  Upper  and  Lower  Legislative  Chambers. 
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The  District  of  Oolnmbia  is  the  seat  of  the  United  States  GoTemment, 
provided  by  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  par|joses  of  goTemment  in  1791. 
It  is  co-extensive  with  the  city  of  Washington,  and  embraces  an  area  of  60 
square  miles.  The  district  has  no  mnnicipal  legislative  body,  and  its  citisens 
have  no  right  to  vote  either  in  national  or  municipal  concerns.  By  an 
Act  of  Congress  of  1878,  its  mnnicipal  government  is  administered  by  three 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  unit  of  local  government  in  the  North,  especially  in  the  New  England 
States,  is  the  mral  township,  governed  directly  by  the  voters  who  assemble 
annnally  or  oftener  if  necessary,  and  legislate  in  local  affairs,  levy  taxts,  make 
appropriations,  and  appoint  and  instruct  the  local  officials  (select  men,  clerk, 
school-committee,  kc.).  Where  cities  exist  the  township  government  is 
superseded  by  the  city  government.  Townships  are  grouped  to  form  counties, 
each  with  its  commissioners  and  other  paid  officials  wno  have  charge  of  public 
buildings,  lay  out  highways,  grant  licences,  and  estimate  and  apportion  the 
taxation  necessary  for  county  purposes.  In  the  South  the  counties  are  them- 
selves the  units,  though  subdiviaed  for  educational  or  other  special  purposes. 
Their  officials  have  in  general  additional  fonctions,  as  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
the  superintendence  of  schools.  In  the  Middle  and  North- Western  States  the 
two  systems  of  local  government  are  mixed.  In  the  West  all  the  public  land 
is  already  divided  into  townships  six  miles  square. 


Area  and  Population. 

I.   Progress  akd  Present  CoNDrrTON. 

Population  of  the  United  States  at  each  census  from  1790.  Residents  of 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Samoa,  and 
Panama  Canal  zone,  and  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service  stationed 
abroad  are  not  included  in  the  figures  of  this  table.  The  residents  of  Indian 
reservations  are  not  included  prior  to  1890. 


Year 

White 

Coloured  or 
Free  Negroes 

BUt% 

Total 

1 

Inerease 
percent, 
perann. 

1790 

8,172,006 

59,527 

'       697,681 

3,929,214 

__ 

1800 

4,306,446 

108,435 

893,602 

5,308,483 

S-51 

1810 

6,862,073 

186,446 

1,191,362 

7,239,881 

8-64 

1820 

7,866,797 

233,634 

1,538,022 

9,638,453 

8*81 

1830 

10,587,378 

319,599 

2,009,043 

12,866,020 

8-85 

1840 

14,195,805 

386,293 

2,487,355 

17,069,453 

8*27 

1850 

19,553,068 

434,495 

3,204,313 

23,191,876 

3-59 

1860 

26,922,537 

488,070 

3,953,760 

31,443,321 

3-56 

1870 

33,589,377 

4,880,009 

— 

38,558,371 

2-26 

1880 

43,402,970 

6,580,793 

— 

50,155,783 

3-01 

1890 

55,101,258 

7,488,676 

— 

62,947,714 

2-55 

1900 

66.809,196 

8,833,994 

— 

75,994,575 

2  07 

1910 

81,731,957 

9,827,763 

— 

91,972,266 

2-10 

1920 

— 

105,688,108 

1-49 

There  are  also  included  in  the  total  for  1860,  84,983  Chinasa  arid  44,021 
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Indians;  for  1870,  63,199  Cliinese,  65  Japanese,  and  25,731  Indians;  for 
880,  105,465  Chinese,  148  Japanese,  and  66,407  Indians  ;  for  1890,  107,488 
Chinese,  2,089  Japanese,  and  248,253  Indians ;  for  1900,  89,868  Chinese, 
24,826  Japanese,  and  237,196  Indians;  for  1910,  71,531  Chinese,  72,157 
Japanese,  and  3,175  other  Asiatic  races,  and  265,683  Indians. 

In  the  following  table  of  population  statistics  for  1920  and  1910,  the 
dates  indicate  the  year  in  which  the  constitution  was  ratified  by  each  of  the 
original  thirteen  States,  the  year  of  the  admission  of  each  of  the  other  States 
into  the  Union,  and  the  years  of  organisation  of  Territories  : — 


Geographical  Divisions 
and  States 

Land  Area : 

English 

sq.  miles,  1920 

Population 
in  1910 

Population 
In  1920 

Pop.  per 

sq.mUe 

1920 

Continental  United  Statu 

2,978,890 

91,972,266 

105,683,108 

36-5 

New  England  .        .         .        . 

61,976 

6,552,681 

7,400,856 

119*4 

Maine  (1820). 
New  Hampshire  (1788) . 
Vermont  (1791)     . 
Massaehnsetts  (1788)    . 
Rhode  Island  (1790)     . 
Connecticut  (1788) 

29,895 
9,081 
9,124 
8,089 
1,067 
4,820 

742,871 
430,672 
355,956 

3,366,416 
542,610 

1.114,756 

768,014 
443,088 
852,421 

3,852,856 
604,897 

1,880,686 

26-7 

49-1 

38-6 

470-2 

566-4 

286-4 

iliddU  Atlantie 

100,000 

19,815,892 

•  22,259,677 

222-5 

New  York  (1788)  . 
New  Jersey  (1787) 
Pennsylvania  (1787) 

47,664 

7,514 

44,882 

9,113,614 
2,687,167 
7,666,111 

10,884,144 
8,166,874 
8,720,159 

217-9 
420-0 
194-5 

E€ut  North  Central 

246,564 

18,260.621 

21,474,071 

87-4 

Ohio  (1808)  .... 
Indiana  (1816)      . 
Illinois  (1818) 
Michigan  (1837)    . 
Wisconsin  (1848)  . 

40,740 
36,045 
66,043 
67,480 
55,256 

4,767,121 
2,700,876 
5,638,691 
2,810,178 
2,333,860 

5,769,868 
2,930,644 
6,485.098 
8,667,222 

'  2,631,889 

141-4 
81-3 

115-7 
63-8 
47-6 

West  North  Central 

610,804 

11,687,921 

12,539,876 

24-5 

Minnesota  (1858)  . 
Iowa  (1846)  .... 
Missouri  (1821)     . 
North  Dakota  (1889)     . 
South  Dakote  (1889)     . 
Nebraska  (1867)    . 
Kansas  (1861) 

80,858 
55,586 
68,727 
70,188 
76,868 
76,808 
81,774 

2,075,708 
2.224,771 
3,293,836 
677,056 
588,888 
1,192,214 
1,690,949 

2,886,371 
2,408,630 
8,403,647 
646,780 
686,889 
1,296,602 
1,769,257 

29*5 
48-2 
49-5 
9-2 
8*8 
16-9 
21-6 

aonth  Atlantie 

269,071 

12,194,896 

18,981,482 

61-9 

Delaware  (1787)    . 
Maryland  (1788)    . 
District  of  Columbia  (1791)  . 
Virginia  (1788) 
West  Viiginia  (1868)     . 
North  (Carolina  (1789)  . 
South  Carolina  (1788)    . 
aeoigia  (1788) 
Florida  (1845) 

1,965 
9,941 
60 
40,262 
24,022 
48,740 
30,495 
58,726 
54,861 

202,822 
1,295,346 

381,069 
2,061,612 
1,221,119 
2,206,287 
1,515,400 
2,60d,121 

752,619 

228,006 
1,449.610 

437,571 
2,306,361 
1,463,610 
2,556,486 
1,683,662 
2,894,683 

966,296 

118-6 
145-8 
7292-9 
57-4 
60-9 
52-6 
55-2 
49-8 
17-7 

Eaei  Bouth  Central. 

179,509 

8,409,901 

8,890,161 

43-8 

Kentucky  (1792)  . 
Tennessee  (1796)  . 
Alabama  0819)     . 

MfssiMip^  (i«r).      .      .1 

40,181 
41,687 
51,279 
46,861 

2,289,905 
2,184,789 
2,188,098 
1,797,114 

2,416,013 
2,337,459 
2,847,295 
1,789,384 

60-1 
56-1 
45*8 
88-6 

468 
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Otographic  DiTiaioni 

Land  Area: 

Bnglish 
sq.  miles,  1920 

429,746 

Population 
in  1910 

Population 
in  1920 

Pop.  par 

aq.  mile 

1920 

Weit  Souih  Central 

8,784,584 

10,287,384 

23-8 

•  Arkanias  (1886)    . 
Lonisiana  (1812)   . 
Oklahoma  (1907)1. 
Tazas  (1845). 

62,525                 1,574,449 

45,409                 1,656,388 

69,414                 1,657,155 

262,898        ,         3,896.542 

1,750,995 
1,797,798 
2,027.564 
4.661,027 

38-4 
39-6 
29-2 
17-8 

Mountain         .... 

859,125 

2,688,517 

8,388,670 

8-8 

Montana  (1889)     . 

Idaho  (1890). 

Wyoming  (1890)    . 

Colorado  (1876)     . 

New  Mexico  (1912) 

Arizona  (1912) 

Utah  (1896)  .        .        .        . 

Nevada  (1864) 

146,201 

83,354 

97,594 

103,658 

122,503 

113,810 

82,184 

109,821 

376,058 
325,594 
145,965 
799,024 
327,301 
204,354 
378  351 
81,876 

647,593 
481,826 
194,402 
989,376 
360,247 
833.273 
449,446 
77,407 

3-9 
6-2 
2-0 
91 
2*9 
2-9 
5-6 
0-7 

Paeific 

318,095 

4,198,804 

6,566,241 

17-5 

Washington  (1889) 
Oregon  (1859) 
California  (1850)   . 

66.836 

95,607 

155,652 

1,141.990      1         1,356,316 
672,765      I            783.389 

2,877,549      t         3,426,536 

1 

20-3 

8-2 

32-0 

Nonrcontiguoui  TerriUfury 

600,7682 

1,429,885      '        12,148,738      ,      — 

AUska(1867) 

Hawaii  (Ter.)  (1900) 

Porto  Rico  .... 

Phi  lip  pin  •  Islands 

Virgin  Islands 

Samoa    ..... 

Guam 

Panama  Canal  Zone 
Soldiers,  etc.,  abroad    . 

590,8842 

6,4492 

3,4352 

119,5422 

132 

102 

225 

441 

64,850       1               54,899 

191,909      .            255,912 

1,118,012      f         1,299  809 

—            1        10,850,640 

]                —            1              26,051 

'                —            i                8,056 

'                —            !              18.275 

1                —            i              22,858 

55,608      .             117,238 

— 

Grand  Total    . 

3,695,100 

93,402,151            117,857.509 

31-9 

1  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  entered  the  Union  as  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  November 
16,  1907.  Total  population,  as  shown  by  special  census  taken  as  of  July  1,  1907,  i«as 
1,414,177  :  Oklahoma,  783,062,  and  Indian  Territory,  681,115. 

2  Including  both  the  land  and  water  area. 

The  total  population  in  1910  comprised  47,332,277  males,  and  44,639,989 
females.  In  1920,  54,816,209,  or  51 '9  per  cent.,  were  urban,  and  50,866,899 
or  48*1  per  cent,  were  rural. 

Occupations  of  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  in  United  States  proper, 
not  including  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico:  1910. 


Class  of  occupations 


Agriculture,  forestrr,  and  animal  husbandry 
Extraction  of  minerals  .... 
Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 

Transportation 

Trade 

Public  service  not  elsewhere  elassifled 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal  service   . 

Clerical  occupations 


Male 


Total  employed    . 


10,851,702 

963.780 

8,887.901 

2,581,075 

3,140.582 

445.733 

929.084 

1,241,328 

1,148,829 


30,091,504 


Female 

1,807,501 

1,094 

1,820,980 

106,596 

468,088 

13.558 

783.885 

2,6S",846 

693.224 


Totol 


12,669,208 

904,824 

10,658,881 

2.687.071 

8,614.670 

459,291 

1,663,609 

3,772,174 

1,787,053 


8,075,772     I    38,167,33(5 


The  total  area  of  Indian  reaervations  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 
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Alaska,  was  in  June,   1919,  55,562  square  miles  (in  1900,  121,665  sqnare 
miles),  with  an  Indian  population  of  333,702  (in  1900,  270,544). 

In  1910  (not  including  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and  other  non- 
contiguous ])ossessioQS,  and  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service 
stationed  abroad)  78,456,380,  or  85*3  per  cent,  were  natives  and  13,515,886, 
or  14 '7  per  cent.,  foreign-born. 


Origin  of  the  foreign- 

bom  white  population,  1910  census  : — 

England  .        .         .        . 

876,455 

Switzerland 

• 

124,834 

Wales 

82,479 

Netherlands    . 

• 

120,053 

Scotland . 

261,034 

Mexico    . 

• 

219;802 

Ireland   . 

.    1,352,155 

Cuba  and  West  Indies  ^ 

23,169 

Hungary 

495,600 

Total  United  Kingdom 

2,572,123 

Belgium . 

49,397 

Germany 

.    2,501.181 

Portugal . 

57,623 

Canada   .        .         .        . 

.    1,196,070 

Spain 
China     . 

21,977 

Sweden  . 

665,183 

333 

Norway  . 

403,858 

Japan 

198 

Russia  and  Finland 

1,732,421 

Greece     . 

•                 < 

101,264 

Italy       . 

.     1,343,070 

Turkey   . 

•                 < 

91,923 

Denmark 

181,621 

Other  foreign  countries 

151,685 

Austria  .         ... 

1,174,924 

France    . 

117,286 

Total 

a 

.  13,345,645 

1  Except  Porto  Rico. 

II.    Movement  of  Population. 

The  registration  area  for  births  was  established  in  1915,  and  the  birth 
rates  are  computed  from  returus  for  certain  areas  for  which  the  registration 
of  births  is  accepted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  approximately  complete. 
In  1917  these  areas  included  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maiue, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
North  OaroliDa,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  estimated 
population  of  this  area  was  55,083,195,  or  53*1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
estimated  population  of  the  United  States,  and  the  number  of  births  (ex- 
clusive of  stillbirths)  returned  was  1,353,792,  or  24*6  per  1,000  population. 

Death  rates  are  computed  from  returns  for  certain  areas  where  local 
re^stration  records  are  kept.  In  1917  these  areas  included  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  territory  of  Hawaii,  and  43  cities  in  non- 
registration states.  The  estimated  population  for  the  registration  area  was 
75,527,486,  or  72*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  estimated  population  of  Continental 
United  States  and  the  territory  of  Hawaii ;  and  the  number  of  deaths 
returned  for  that  year  was  1,072,642  (including  the  deaths  of  2,221  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marioes  after  the  beginning  of  the  war),  corresponding  to  a  death 
rate  of  14 '2  per  1,000  population. 

Marriage  rate  per  10,000,  (for  1916)  based  on  total  population.  105. 
Divorce  rate  per  10,000,  based  on  total  population,  112. 

It  is  estimated  that,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government  up  to  1820, 
about  250,000  alien  passengers  arrived. 

The  total  number  of  immigrants  from    1820  to  1919  (June  30) 
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83,200, 108.    In  the  following  statement,  immigrants  from  Ganad*  and  Mexico 
are  included  in  the  total : — 


Tesi- 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


British 
Isles 


41,422 

24,702 

16,141 

2,847 

7,271 


Germany 


7,799 

2,877 

1,857 

447 

52 


Sweden, 
Norway, 

and 
Denmark 

17,883 

14,761 

18,771 

6,506 

5,590 


Austria-      ii.,i„ 
Hungary'     ^^^^ 


18,511 

5,191 

1,258 

61 

53 


Russia 
and 
Finland 


!  Fianee' 


49,688 

26,187 

4,811 

33,665 

7.842 

4,156 

84,596 

12,716 

8,187 

5,250 

4,242 

1,798 

1.884 

1,403 

8,379 

Total  Im- 
migrants 


326,700 
298,826 
295,408 
110,618 
141,132 


Of  the  total  number  in  1919,  83,272  were  males,  and  57,860  were 
females. 

The  total  number  of  immigrants  from  China  between  1820  and  1919  was 
346,071.  In  the  year  1918  there  were  1,576  Chinese  immigrants;  in  the 
year  1919,  1,697.  In  1912  there  were  6,172  Japanese  immigrants  ;  in  1917, 
8,925;  in  1918,  10,168  ;  and  in  1919,  10,056. 

Increase  of  native  white,  and  foreign  born  white  population  from  1850 
to  1910,  by  decades  : — 


N 

ratlve  White 
Increase 

1 
PercentT 

Fore 

ign  Bom  Whit 
Increase 

e 

Year. 

Total 

Total 

Per  cent. 

increflse 

2,240,535 

increase 

1850 

17,812,533 

_^ 

— 

1860 

22,825,784 

5,513,251 

31-8 

4,096,758 

1,856,218 

82-8 

1870 

28,095,665 

5,269,881 

23-1      , 

5.493,712 

1,896,959 

84-1 

1880 

36,848,291 

8,747,626 

31-1 

6,559,679 

1,065,967 

19-4 

1890 

45,979,391 

9,136,106 

ac'S     ' 

9,121,867 

2,562,188 

39-1 

1900 

66,595,379 

10,615,988 

23-1 

10,213,817 

1,091,960 

12-0 

1910 

68,386,412 

11,791,033 

20-8 

18,845,545 

8,181,728 

80-7 

Of  the  total  increase  of  15.977,691  in  the  population  of  the  countxy  between  1900 
and  1910,  whites  contributea  14,922,761 ;  negroes,  993.769 ;  and  other  races,  61,161. 
The  Increase  in  the  uatire  population  was  12,803,081,  and  that  in  the  foreign-bom 
8,174,610,  or  about  one>flfth  of  the  total  increase. 

The  percentage  of  increase  for  the  whites  was  22*8,  and  for  the  negroes,  11*1  Tke 
natlTe  white  population  increased  20*8  per  cent.,  and  the  foreign-bom  white,  80*7  per 
cent. 

In  1910  whites  constituted  88*9  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  as  compared  with 
87*9  per  eeht.  in  1900.  Natire  whites,  however,  constituted  a  slightly  aiualler  pro- 
portion  of  the  total  in  the  later  year  than  in  the  earlier,  while  foreign-born  whites 
formed  14 '5  per  cent,  of  the  totaJ  in  1910,  as  compared  with  13*4  per  cent  ten  years 
earlier. 


III.    Principal  Cities. 


Cities  with 

No.  of  Cities 

'              Combined  Population 

1910      1       1900 

1910               1 

1900 

200,000  or  more 

100,000—200,000 

50,000—100,000 

25,000—  50,000 

1         28 
22 
591 
120 

19 
19 
41 

821      ; 

1 

17,482,647          ) 
2,819,491 
4,178.915 
4,062,763          t 

11,795,809 
2,412,588 
2,760,477 
8.786,6671 

25,000  or  more 

2291      1       161  1     1 

'                    1 

28,543,8161 

19,754,4911 

1  Exclusive  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
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The  estimated  population  of  large  cities  was  on  Jan.  1, 1920,  as  follows  :— 


GJti«i 


New  York    .    .    . 
Borough : 

Manhattan 

Bronx   .    . 

Brooklyn  . 

Queens  .    . 

Richmond  . 
Ghicaso,  IlL 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Detroit,  Mich.    . 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
8L  Louis,  Mo.    . 
Boston,  Mass.    . 
Baltimore.  Md.  . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  . 
Iioe  Angeles,  Gal. 
Buffalo,  N.Y.      . 
Ban  Pnmci8co.Gal. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Newark,  N.J.     . 
Cin^nnati,  Ohio. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Minneapolis,  Minn 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Seattle,  Wash.    . 
Indianapolis,  Ind 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 
Rochester,  N.T. . 
Portland,  Oregon 
Denver,  Colo. 
Toledo,  Ohio.  .    . 
Providence,  R.1. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Loaisville,  Ky.  . 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  . 
Oakland!,  GaL .   . 
Akron,  Ohio.  .    . 
Atlanta,  Ga.  .    . 
Omaha,  Nebr.     . 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Syxaeuse,  N.T.   . 
Richmond,  Va.  . 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. . 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
Dallas,  Texas . 
Dayton,  Ohio .    . 
Bridgeport.  Conn. 
Hooflton,  Texas  . 
Hartford,  Conn  . 
Beranton,  Pa. 
(imnA  Bi4>idi,  Mich 
Pateraon,  N.J.    . 
Totmgstown,  Ohio 
Sprlnifield,  Mass. 
Dee  Moines,  Iowa 
New  Bedlbrd,  Mass 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Trenton,  N.  J. .    . 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah] 


HAAd  Area 
in  Acres 
July.l, 
1916_ 

183,555*0 

14,038-0 
44,911-0 
26,889-0 
67,142-0 
30,176-0 

123,142-6 
81,845-1 
29,697-4 
38,691-5 
39,276-8' 
27,6840 
19,290-0 
25,383-8 

216,272-0 
24,894*0 
26,632*0 
16,216-8 
38,408-4 
14,715-0 
45,089-3 

125,440-0 
32,254-6 
37,555-8 
37,481-9 
24,798-6 
8,320-0 
13,910-0 
40,294-4 
37,085-0 
18,1«6  0 
11,858-0 
14,154-3 
14,348-8 
33,388-0 
81,691-0 
14,532  0 
16,686-0 
19,840-0 
23,7310 
81,651-2 
11,604-0 
14,582-6 
11,460  0 
12,852-0 
22,860-5 
11,087-8 
10,061-0 
9,830-0 
20,994-4 
10,162-9 
13,861-7 
10,880*0 
5,157-0 
15,7600 
19,^80*0 
34,428-0 
12,206-0 
21,728-0 
4,490-0 
11,674'1 
81,143'8  j 


Estimated 
Popula* 

tion,  Jan. 
1,  1920 


5,620,048 

2,284,103 
732,016 

2,018,856 
469.042 
116,631 

2,701,705 

1,823,779 
998,678 
796,886 
772,897 
748,060 
733,826 
588,843 
576,678 
506,776 
606,676 
457,147 
437,571 
414,524 
401,247 
387,219 
380,582 
324,416 
315,685 
314,194 
298,108 
295,750 
258,288 
256,491 
248,164 
237,595 
287,031 
234,^91 
234,680 
216,261 
208,435 
200,616 
191,601 
179,754 
178,270 
171,717 
171,667 
162,537 
162,351 
161,379 
158.976 
152,559 
148,555 
138,276 
138,036 
187,783 
137,634 
135,866 
132,358 
129,614 
126,468 
121,217 
120,485 
119,289 
118,842 
118,110 


Cities 


Camden,   N.J.    . 
Norfolk,  Va.  .    . 
Albany,  N.Y. .    . 
Lowell,  Mass.     . 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Beading,  Pa. 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Spokane,  Wash  . 
Kansas  City,  Kans 
Tonkers,  N.Y.    . 
Lynn,  Mass.   .    . 
Dnluth,  Minn.    . 
Taeoma,  Wash.  . 
Elizabeth,  N.J.  . 
Lawrence.  Mass. 
Utica,  N.Y.     .    . 
Erie,  Pa.    .    .    . 
Somerville,  Mass. 
Waterbury,    .    . 
Flint,  Mich. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Oklahoma  City, 

Okla 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
Canton,  Ohio     . 
Fort  Wajrne,  Ind. 
Evansyille,  Ind. 
Savannah,  Ga.    . 
Manchester,  N.H. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.  . 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Bl  Paso,  Tex.    , 
Bayonne,  N.J.    . 
Peoria,  111.     .    . 
darrisburg,  Pa. . 
San  Diego,  Cal.. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Al  lento  wn,  Pa.  . 
Wichita,  Eana  . 
Tulsa,  Okla.  .     . 
Troy,  N.Y.     .    . 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 
South  Bend,  Jnd. 
Portland,  Me.     . 
Hoboken,  N.J.  . 
Charleston,  S.C.. 
Jobinstown,  Pa. . 
Binghamton,  N.Y 
East  St.  Louis,  111 
Brockton,  Mass. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Sacramento,  C&l. 
Rockford,  lU.    . 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Paw  tucket,  R.I. 
Passaic,  N  J. 
Saginaw,  N.J.    . 
Springtield,  Ohio 
Mobile,  Ala.  .    . 
Holyoke,  Maes. . 
Springfield,  Ul. 


Land  Aiea 

in  Acres 

July  1, 

1916 


4,475-0 
4,771-8 

11,924-1 
8,808*0 
4,890-0 
4,014 -S 
5,664 -6 

10,668*4 

24,81tf-0 
9,948-8 

11,440-0 
6,948  0 

87,716-2 

25,168*0 
6,191*0 
4,186-0 

10,404*0 
4,734*0 
2,600*6 

17,990*0 

6,060*0 

10,8620 
5,141*0 
5  929-0 
7,1120 
5,577-0 
4,472-7 

20,620-0 
8,480*0 

5,724-3 
2,680  0 
6,027-5 
8,485-5 

3,233-5 

18,705-0 

3,210*0 

6,680-4 
28,020-0 

9,117-9 

13,790-7 

880*0 

2,873-6 

2,997-3 

8,686-0 

18,706  4 

6,378-0 

8,774-0 

6,0410 

30,154*4 

6,498*0 

2,001-7 

8,750-0 

5,632-5 

8,916-2 

18,423-0 

6,532-5 


Estimated 
Popula- 
tion, Jan. 
1,  1920 

116,309 

115,777 

118,844 

112,780 

110,168 

109,694 

107,784 

106,482 

104,487 

101,177 

100,176 

99,148 

98,917 

96,965 

95,788 

94,270 

94,166 

98,872 

98,091 

•1,715 

•1,699 

91,658 

91,868 
88,723 
87,091 
86,549 
85,864 
88,252 
78,884 
77,989 
77,818 
77,543 
76,754 
76,181 
75,917 
74,683 
73,833 
73,502 
72,217 
72,075 
72,013 
71,227 
70,983 
69,272 
68,166 
67,967 
67,327 
66,800 
66,767 
66,254 
66,083 
65,908 
65,651 
65,080 
64,248 
63,824 
01,903 
60,846 
60,777 
60,209 
69,183 
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Religion. 


Denominations 


Organizft' 
tions  re- 
porting. 
Number 


Protestant  bodies : 

Adventist  bodies 

Baptist  bodies 

Christian  (Christian  Connection) 

Church  of  Christ  Scientists 

CongreKationalists 

Disciples  or  Christians 

EvanKclical  bodies 

Friends 

Gtorman  Evangelical  Uynod  of  North  America. 

Lutheran  bodies 

Mennonite  bodies 

Methodist  bodies 

Presbyteriui  bodies 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church    .        .        .        . 

Reformed  bodies 

United  Brethren  bodies 

United  Evangelicals 

Roman  Catholic  Church        .       .  .       . 

Jewish  Congregations 

Latter^ay  Saints 

Eastern  Orthodox  Churches 


1917 


2,694 

58,790 

1,274 

6,598 

5,844 

8,265 

1,637 

1,068 

1,349 

13,916 

•840 

65,537 

16,812 

7,425 

2,711 

3,881 

954 

7,621 

1,897 

1,531 

202 


Members  or  Communi- 
cants. 
Number 


1910 


91,951 

6,610,590 

85,717 

85,096 

782,500 

1,430,015 

180,315 

119,6«H 

249,137 

2,173,047 

66,»»07 

6,477,224 

1,848,046 

921,718 

446,569 

304,656 

12,217,378 
143,000 
400,650 
335,000 


1917 


118,225 

7,236,660 

117,853 

319,211 

790,168 

1,231,404 

120,756 

114,714 

342,788 

2,463,265 

79,591 

7,165,980 

2,257,439 

1,098,178 

533,856 

367,620 

90,007 

15,742,262 

359,998 

402,382 

24,034 


Instruction. 

Each  State  of  the  Union  has  a  system  of  free  public  schools  established 
by  law.  The  work  of  these  is  largely  supplemented  by  priyate  and  parochial 
schools.  In  1880  the  percentage  of  illiterates  in  the  population  above  ten 
years  of  age  was  17  per  cent.,  in  1890  13*3  per  cent.,  in  1900  10*7  per 
cent.,  in  1910  7'7  per  cent.     The  following  statistics  are  for  1910  :— 


Total 
Population 

°1 
^1 

o 
■*» 

74-4 

14-5* 

11-1 

Population  10  years  of  age  and  over 

¥ 

Total 

Unable  to  ] 

Writ 

Number 

Eteadand 
te 

Percent. 

Native  Whites 
Foreign  Whites 
Coloured 

68,386,422 
13,345,206 
10,240,638 

91,972,266 

50,989.343 

12,944,215 

7,646,712 

1,586,630 
1,650,619 
2,331,559 

3-0 
12-8 

30-5 

1   -  — 

Total    . 

— 

71,580,270 

5,517,608 

7-7 

The  United  States  Government  has  set  aside  for  elementary  schools  in  each 
of  the  newer. States,  from  two  to  four  '  sections '  (or  squajre  miles)  ir  each  town- 
ship six  miles  square,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  which  form  the  chief  part 
of  the  permanent  school  funds  of  those  States,  the  income  alone  being  used 
for  the  support  of  the  schools.  This  income  is  supplemented  by  State  and 
local  taxation,  so  that  it  constitutes  about  3 '3  per  cent,  of  the  total  school 
revenue  of  all  the  States.  In  1918  the  amount  expended  on  public 
schools  of  elementary  and  secondary  grades  was  644,595,145  dollars.  In 
1918  the  554  universities  and  colleges,  including  the  830  co-educatioual 
colleges,  the  125  colleges  for  men  only,  and  the  100  colleges  for  women 
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only,  had  an  income  of  187,065,415  dollars  from  productire  funds,  from 
fees,  and  from  United  States  Goyernment,  State,  and  Manicix)al  appro- 
priations. 

The  following  tahle  is  for  1917-18.^    Summary  of  Statistics  for  Schools, 
Teachers,  and  Pupils : —  


Number 


Bute  common  schools,  277,734 

18,951 


Public  high    schools 

(included  above)    . 

PriTata  high  schools 

and  academies 
Public  noriual  schools 
Priyate  nurnialschools 
Universitiea  ft  college  s 
Preparatoiy    depart- 
ments of  uniTersitiesi 
and  colleges   . 
Schools  of  theology  -\ 
Schools  of  law  .        | 
Schools  of  medicine  I 
Schools  of  dentistry   V 
Schools  of  pharmacy  I 
Schools  of  ▼eterinary  | 
medicine  J 

Business  schools 
Reform  schools 
Schools  for  the  deaf* 
Schools  fortheblind« 
Schools  for  the  feeble- 
minded < 


2,058 

251 

55 

574 


358 


Teachers 


Male    [Female  [  Total 


105,194 
29,731 

5,411 

2,799 

367 

18,358 


545,515 
55,259 


650,709 
84,988 


8,788  14,199 

4.815  I  7,614 

571  '  93S 

4.960  I  28,318 


Pupils  and  Students 


1,804        1,223        3,027 


22 
890 
135 
165 

62 

206 


9,955 


869 
2,310 
482 
400 
201 

135 


228       10,183 


—  5,240 

2,9S0  I     il,137 

655  1,811 
1,411 

527 


1,545 


728 
1,680 


Male_ 

10,849,466 

861,954 

72,288 
18,460 
2,827 
164,075 


28,157 

8,574 

10,998 

13,159 

8,185 

3,597 

1,260 

96,449 

49,660 

7,696 

2,867 

80,767 


Female 

10,504,050 

1,081,867 

86,507 

110.045 

6,742 

95,436 


16,503 
780 
822 
643 
129 
456 

0 

193,130 

14,102 

6,746 

2,519 

24,327 


Total 

20,858,616 

1,933.821 

158,745 

128,605 

9,569 

259,511 


44,660 

9,854 

ll,b2U 

18,602 

8,314 

4,053 

1,250 

289.579 

63,762 

14,442 

5,886 

55,084 


1  Statistics  are  now  issued  biennially. 
3  Includes  69  schools  msintained  as  public  day  schools. 
3  Includes  10  schools  maintained  as  public  day  schools. 
<  Includes  181  schools  maintained  as  public  day  schools. 

School  and  college  enrolment  in  1917-1918  : — 


Grades 


Blementary  (kindergarten,  primary  k  grammar) 
Seeondary  (high  schools  and  academies) 
HeeoDdary  (preparatory  departments  of    higher 

fniititutions) 

UnlTorsities  and  colleges  .   *  ■       . 

Professional  schools 

Normal  aehools  

(h^  erening  schools 

(Commercial  and  Business  schools 

Reform  schools 

Schools  for  the  deaf 

Schools  for  the  blind 

Schools  for  the  feeble-minded 

OoTemment  Indian  schools  i       .        .       .        . 

Schools  In  Alaska  supported  by  the  Ctovemment » 

Other  public  schools  In  AUska  4 

Prirate  kindergartens  (individually  reported)    . 


Number  of  pupils 

Public 

Private 

Total 

18,919,695 

1,503,656 

20,423,851 

1,988,821 

158,745 

2,092,566 

10,100 

34,560 

44,660 

112,046 

178,060 

290,106 

9,771 

38,882 

4K,658 

128,505 

9,569 

188,074 

585,418 

— 

585,418 

— 

289,579 

289,679 

63,762 

— 

©3,762 

13,798 

644 

14,442 

6,386 

•— 

5,886 

54,101 

983 

55,084 

26,325 

6,5432 

31,868 

3,635 

— 

8,635 

3,341 

— 

8.341 

— 

46,612 

46,C12 

1  The  (Government  also  pays  tuition  for  29,021  Indian  children  who  are  in  the  regular 
public  schools. 

2  These  children  are  in  private  and  mission  schools. 

3  Number  of  schools  64,  maintained  by  city  or  town  tsxatlon  and  'or  white  children  only. 

4  60  schools  reporting.    Schools  for  natives  only. 


i64  UNITED  STATES 

In  1920  there  were  in  the  United  States  2,398  daily  newspapers,  14,008 
weeklies,  487  semi-weeklies.  3,156  monthlies,  293  semi-montnlies,  and  670 
other  periodicals.  The  total  number  of  periodicals  was  in  1916,  23,024  (in 
1918,  22,842)  ;  in  1870  the  total  number  was  5,871 ;  in  1900,  20,806  ;  and 
in  1911,  22,806. 

JuBtice  and  Crime. 

The  judicial  system,  like  the  executive  and  legislative  systems,  is  dual. 
The  Federal  or  National  Government  maintains  courts  for  the  trial  of  civil 
and  criminal  cases  under  national  laws  which  include  Admiralty,  Patent, 
Banking,  Bankruptcy,  and  other  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  of  the  United 
States  ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts  includes  cases  between  citizens 
of  different  States  when  the  amount  involved  is  in  excess  of  3,000  dollars  ; 
and  of  crimes  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  State  Courts  have 
jurisdiction  over  all  civil  and  criminal  cases  arisinjg  under  State  laws  which 
do  not  conflict  with  the  National  Constitution  ana  laws  enacted  by  Congress 
The  State  Courts  also  have  jurisdiction  of  proceedings  in  probate  and  divorce. 

In  the  separate  States  the  lowest  courts  are  those  of  Justices  of  the  Peaoe 
but  in  many  towns  and  cities  of  fairly  substantial  population,  Police  Judges 
have  jurisdiction  as  Examining  Magistrates  in  criminal  matters  and  to  hear 
and  determine  misdemeanours  for  violation  of  the  municipal  laws.  In  all 
matters,  except  in  misdemeanours  for  violation  of  the  municipal  laws,  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  have  also  jurisdiction  in  such  towns  or  cities  as 
examining  magistrates,  as  well  as  to  hear  and  determine  civil  oases  iuvolving 
usually  not  more  than  200  dollars,  and  also  to  hear,  determine  and  sentence 
for  certain  petty  crimes  which  are  not  heinous. 

The  States  are  divided  into  counties  and  the  latter  into  towns,  cities, 
villages  and  townships,  and  there  is  usually  a  circuit  or  district  court  for 
each  county,  in  some  of  which  there  are  one  or  more  judges  for  the  county, 
while  in  others  the  judge's  jurisdiction  embraces  the  courts  of  two  or  more 
counties  and  he  goes  from  county  to  county  to  hold  terms  of  court  therein. 
These  are  the  highest  State  Courts  of  original  jurisdiction  and  they  have 
grand  and  petit  juries. 

The  highest  court  in  each  State  is  the  Supreme  or  Appellate  Court  witli  a 
Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices  and,  in  some  States,  commissioners  who 
hear  and  determine  cases  under  assignment  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  the 
Associate  Justices.  The  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices  are  usually 
elected  by  the  people,  but  sometimes  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  State  Senate  ;  they  usually  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  years,  but  sometimes  for  life  or  during  good  behaviour.  Their  salaries 
range  from  2,500  to  17|500  dollars. 

The  Judges  of  the  United  States  Courts,  which  include  the  District 
Courts,  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the«Unitod 
States,  are  appointed  for  life,  but  retire,  with  full  pay,  at  the  age  of  70  years, 
if  they  so  desire,  and  if  they  have  served  the  full  period  of  tonyeai-s. 

The  United  States  District  Courts  are  the  lowest  of  the  Federal  Courts. 
There  are  81  of  these,  each  State  forming  one  or  more  diatvittii.  These 
Courts  appoint  Commissioners,  who  have  the  power  of  Examining  Magistrates, 
but  may  not  finally  adjudge  and  determine,  except  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska, 
where  they  have  jurisdiction  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
and  Probate  Courts  of  the  counties  of  the  States.  The  United  States  District 
Courts  try  aU  criminal  cases  arising  under  the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  as 
indicated  above,  including  cubital  offences,  which  are  punishable  by  death 
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when  the  crime  is  committed  ob  land  or  territory  owned  by  the  Federal 
Grovemment. 

The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  the  Ohief  Justice  and  8  Associate 
Jnatioes,  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  United  States  is  divided  into  9  circuits,  to  each  of  which  the 
Chief  Justice  or  an  Associate  Justice  is  assigned,  and  such  Chief  Justice  or 
Associate  Justice,  respectively,  has  primary  jurisdiction  of  applications  for 
peremptory  orders  in  any  such  district  respectively.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
joriscbotion  of  cases  on  appeal  or  in  error  icom  the  inferior  Courts,  and  has 
original  jurisdiction  in  cases  affecting  foreign  Ministers  and  those  between  the 
different  States.  The  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  15,000  dollars,  and  that 
of  each  of  the  Associate  Justices  14,500  dollars. 

The  District  of  Columbia*  in  which  the  seat  of  the  National  Government 
is  located,  has  a  Munidpal  OouH,  a  Supreme  Court,  and  a  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  Municipal  Court  has  jurisdiction  m  matters  equivalent  to  those  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Police  Magistrates  of  cities  and  towns  ;  the  Supreme 
Court  is  the  highest  Court  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
District  or  Circuit  Courts  of  the  States,  and  the  District  Courts  of  the  United 
States.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  appeal  or 
in  error  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
Supreme  Court  or  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  various  States,  and  the  Circuit 
Courts  of  Appeals  of  the  United  States. 

The  territories  and  insular  possessions  have  different  judicial  systems, 
generally  following  the  State  organizations,  but  having  as  well  jurisdiction  of 
cases  under  the  Federal  Laws,  except  Porto  Rico,  which  has  a  United  States 
District  Court,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Municipal,  Circuit,  and 
Territorial  Supreme  Courts. 


Pauperism. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  paupers  enumerated  in  alms- 
hoosee  in  1903  and  1910. 


Dec.  31 

1,1908 

Jan.  1 

,  1910  1 

• 

Ntim- 
ber  per 

Num- 
ber per 

For- 

White, 

Nnm- 

100,000 

Num- 

100,000 

Native 

eign- 

nativity 

Col- 

her 

of 

ber 

of 

popala- 

tiofn 

White 

born 
white 

un- 
known 

oured 

Total  for  U.8 

81,764 

101*4 

84,198 

01*5 

44,254 

83,125 

855 

6,464 

Geographic  dlvi- 

glons  2— 

New  England  . 

11,495 

194-5 

11,886 

181*4 

5,959 

5,706 

88 

183 

Middle  Atlantic 

21,788 

132.5 

28,772 

128*1 

11,324 

11,712 

45 

691 

East  North  Central 

Sl,127 

125*3 

21,858 

1170 

12,126 

8,388 

113 

732 

West  North  Central 

6.618 

61*0 

6,366 

54-7 

8,603 

2,871 

41 

351 

South  Atlantic 

8,298 

76*4 

7,706 

63*2 

4,423 

664 

85 

2,584 

East  Sotith  Centra] 

4,768 

60*0 

4,266 

60*7 

2,634 

232 

42 

1,358 

Wert  South  Central 

1,689 

20-7 

1,630 

18-6 

968 

268 

16 

379 

Monotaift 

1,283 

69*7 

1,652         62*7 

813 

791 

16 

82 

Faeifie 

4,708 

180*5 

5,562       132-7 

2,405 

2,993 

10 

154 

1  iTigures  based  on  estimated  population,  Dee.  81, 1903. 

2  For  States  included  in  each  diyision,  see  pp.  457-468. 
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The  followlni  table  glvu  whit  tbe  Tnunry  t(nu  'Ordi 
■Ordlrury  ncdlpts'  Indnde  recalplv  from  cuAtoma,  intQi 
lindB,  wad  '  Mi»*Llui«oaB»'  bnt  du  Dot  Include  noAlpU  fn 
aoUt,  or  nieimgs  of  Poit-OIIln  DEpHtiueDt.     'Ordlni  . 

nunti  Tot  Wu,  H4Vf,  IndliDt,  peniloni,  psymanti  for  Intemt,  and  '  MiarvUnneauB, 
do  not  Includa  paymenu  Foi  pnnituiui,  prlneipil  at  poblle  debc,  ot  diibaneiueii 
poaUl  icnrlcfl  paid  from  nTflnnH  thereof. 

I.   Fkdbral. 


B  nod  eipeDditarefl.' 
I.  direct  tH,  DDblic 
iDilDiDB,  orTrcunr; 
■  '  -■-Ida  diBbune- 


RereDue 

June  SD 

Bevenu 

Exp«iuUtim 

SA 

dSuLi"' 

DoltorB"' 

DoUm 

1916 
1918 
1919 

692.481 
4,172,686 

4,654.380 

776,544 
8,9«6,GS2 
16,837,6fi6 

1920 
1921' 
1922  1 

e,704,4U 
5,709,768 
4,919,730 

17,036,444 
8,213.042 

4,098,449 

urea  are  eicluaiie  of  )>astal  reveDues  and  expiinditures  as  nell  as 
paymooU  on  acconnt  of  the  prinaipal  of  the  public  debt. 

and  brauohes  of  aipenditure  June    30,  1B20, 


and  estimatea  for  1921  aud  1922 


I    obllgationi    of 

'cDlniige,  buUlan 
tc.  .  .  . 
t  Inlereet  by  P«- 
-ajs  .  .  , 
iIitiDUDtnitlonil 

ptiblic  depoBits  .' 


land  fOrfel turn 
Iniiice  mateiitl.Ac 


12,S6i,tlt 

S,01« 

4,1«S,T04 


Trust  funds;' 


Dept.  of  SUte     . 

sEirs™.... 

2u,*ie.v, 

MiliUc;  BBtablisl. 


TuUl  War  Qe] 

Naval  BBUbliBbme. 
lacrauB  of  the  ^ 

TaUl  NaTal  Esia 
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Wtr  Department 
Nary  Depttrtment 
Intulor  0eputment . 
DiftriotofOotiimbia  . 


Total  (with  miaeeUane- 

ona  revenaas) 

Dednct  moncTs  covered  by 

warrant  in  year  subeeqaent 

to  the  depcrait  thereof 

Add  moneye  reoeiTed  in  flseal 

year  hot  not  covered  b7 

warrant       •       .       .       . 


1080 


Dollars 

1,684,119 

62,0C6 

24,638,828 

674,542 


6,705,044,690 


1,785,408 


1;105,240 


Ordinary  receipts  . 

Panama  Oanal  tolls,  Ac 
Pablic  debt  receipts 

Total  receipts,  exdnsive  of 
postal 

Postal  revennes 


Total  receipts,  in  hiding 
postal 


6,704.414,487 
(1,840  882.8901) 


9,089,670 
15,852,845,949 


22,566,760.887 


487,150,212 


82.998,010,699 

(4.dy8.792»1202.) 


MwpindUwrt 


Indian  service      . 

Pensions 

Interest  on  public  debt 


1990 


Dollars 

40,516,881 

218.844,204 

1,024,024,440 


Total  Ordinary  disbursements! 

Panama  Canal 

Total  Public  debt  disburse- 
ments   

Total,  exclusive  of  postal 

Postal  service,  payable  from 
postal  revenues 


6,141,745.840 

n,228.S48,048(.) 


6,081,463 
17,086,444,871 


28,178,189,511 


418,722,296 


Total  disbursements,  in- 

eluding  postal    .        .   28,596,911,806 

I  (4.719,382,36«.) 


1  Bzdnsive  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt  and  postal  service. 


r 


Estimates  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921  and  1922  Tin  thousands  of 
dollars)  : —  / 


Revenue 


From  Customs 

From  Internal 
Revenue : 

Hiseel- 
laneous 

Income  and 
profits  tax . 

from     sales    of 
public  land    . 

Prom     miacella* 
neoQB  sources 

fetimated 
^^aama.    Canal 
receipts    . 


1921 


1922 


Expenditure ! 


1921 


1,000 
Dollars 
350,000 


1,500,000 
8,200,000 


1,000 
Dollars 
850,000 


1,875,000 
2,625,000 


2,000  ;  2,000 


676,000  ,      493,000 


11,665  1        14,680 


liCitislative        .    .    . 

Bxeeutive 

Dept.  of  State  .    .    . 
Treasury  Dept. : 

Treasury  Dept.,  exnlu 
sive  of  public  bidgs 

Public  buildings.    . 

War-risk  Insurance 
War  Department   .    . 

Military  Establishment 
Navy  Dept.  .... 

Naval  Establishment 

Navy     building     pro 
gram  ... 

Dept.  of  tbe  Interior : 

Dept.  of  tbe  Interior, 
exclusive  of  pensions 
and  Indians    .    .    . 

Pensions 

Indiana.    .    .    .    .    . 


1922 


1,000 
Dollars 
18,861 
2  110 
10,207 


145,587 

16,800 

197,763 

6,7rf0 

725,742 

2;824 

430,585 

218,187 


82,816     ! 
279,150 
38,814    I 

H   H   2 


1,000 
Dollars 

18,494 
2,762 

12,664 


228,559 

18,971 

207,184 

6,9A8 
810,000 

8,050 
483,896 

172,000 


Ci.OOO 

2fi6,190 

35,464 


m 


UNITWJ  STATES 


R6tenne 

1921 

1,000 
Dollars 

60,198 

1 
lf22 

E^QMnditnre 

1921 

1922 

Estitttttoa  public 
deHttMfllpts    . 

1,000 

Dollars 

Dept.  of  Agriculture .    . 

>  Dept.  «lf  Oommerce    .    . 

69,200    1  Dept.  ot  Labour    .    .    . 

,  Dept.  of  Justice    .    .    . 

illuterstate  Commerce 

,j    Commission    .    .    .    . 

1  District  of  Columbia .    . 

Interest  oa  the  public 

1    debt 

1 
.    ._  1 

4,919,730           Ordinary     .    .     .    . 

1,000 
Dollars 
144,748 

19,942 

4,912 

16,288 

4,693 
19,478 

975,000 

1,000 
Dollars 
58,739 
29,976 
10,885 
18,606 

6,574 
26,419 

922,660 

mated  receipts. 

5,799,758 

3,218,042 

4,068,449 

On  June  30,  1920,  the  cash  balance  ia  the  Treasury,  inclusiye  of  reserve 
fund  ri52,979,025  dollars)  and  trttst.  funds  (704,637,755  dollars),  after 
deducting  current  liabilities,  amounted  to  359,947,020  dollars. 

National  debt  on  the  1st  of  July  at  various  periods  from  1870  : — 


Tear 

Capital  of  Debt 

Tear 

Capital  of  Debt 

1870 
1880 
1900 
1910 

Dollars 

2,480,672,427 

!         2,120,415,870 

2,136,961,092 

2,652,665,888 

1915 
1918 
1919 
1920 

Dollars 

3,057,836,878 

12,243,628,719 

25,482,034,418 

24,297,918,411 

The  gross  debt  vas  made  up  as  follows : — Debt  baaring  no  4Dtar6st, 
280,075,349  dollars  ;  debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased,  6,747,700  dollars  ; 
and  interest-bearing  debt  (between  2  and  3f  percent.)  24,061,095,861  dollars. 
The  net  debt — that  is.  what  remains  after  deducting  the  cash  in  the 
Treasury— was  23,939,971,391  dollars  on  June  30,  1920. 

In  1900  the  true  value  of  property  was  estimated  at  88,517,806,775 
dollars  ;  in  1904,  at  107,104,192,410  dollars,  and  in  1912  at  187,789,071,090 
dollars. 

State  Finance. 

The  revenues  required  for  the  administration  of  the  separate  States  are  de- 
rived  from  direct  taxation,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  tax  on  property  real  and 
personal ;  and  the  greater  part  of  such  revenue  is  collected  ana  expended  by 
the  local  authorities,  county,  township,  or  school  district. 

For  details  see  the  separate  States. 

Defence. 

I.  Abmt. 

The  Army  of  the  United  States,  as  authorised  under  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  June  4,  1920,  consists  of  the  Regular  Army,  the  Kational  Guard  while 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Organised  Reserve*,  including 
the  Officers  Reserve  Corps  and  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps. 

Original  enlistment  in  the  Regular  Army  is  for  a  period  of  one  or  three 
years  at  the  option  of  the  soldier,  and  rt-enlistments  are  for  a  period  of  three 
yeftrs.     Men  who  are  in  the  etrvioe  it  the  outbreak  of  irir,  or  enlist  diring 
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ik^  if{ir»  r^pii^ua  ^ker«iii  u^t^  ^x  mo^^hs  ^fter  its  termination.  !Ei)Uste4 
m#A  igrp  pla««i^4  U^  s^v^n  gmde9.  The  pay  of  the  lowest  grade,  or  private, 
13  3P  dollar^  ^r  jQ^onth  (abqut  4  shillings  a  day  at  normal  exchange  rat®6)»'  and 
that  of  tht  highest  grade,  or  magter  sergeant,  is  74  dollars  per  month.  In 
ad4itio|i  ei»li*>tt:d  men  receive  an  iAcrea^  ef  1 0  j^x  cent,  of  their  base  pay 
for  each  5  years  of  service  in  thi?  army,  the  total  increaso  not  to  exceed  40 
per  cent  Certain  enlisted  men  also  receive  additional  pay  as  specialists, 
the  maximum  addition  iiDdei  this  head  heing  ^5  doUars  per  month.  Recent 
legislation  grants  temporary  increases  of  pay  to  the  higher  grades  of  enlisted 
man,  making  their  t)tal  pay,  in  some  pases,  as  much  as  142  dollars  per 
nM>nth.     These  increases  are  to  continue  only  until  June  30,  1922 

The  authoritisd  strength  of  the  Regular  Army,  Including  the  Philippine 
Saeutf,  in  as  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Officers 

Bnlisted  men 

Total 

Infantry 

.     4,200 

110,000 

114,200 

Field  Artillery      . 

.     1,900 

37,000 

38,900 

Coast  Artillery    . 

.     1,200 

80,000 

81,200 

Qnartermaster  Corps 

.     1,050 

20,000 

21,060 

Cavalry 

950 

20,000 

20,950 

Air  Service  . 

.     1,514 

16,000 

17,514 

Medical  Department 

.     2,433 

14,000 

16,433 

Corps  of  Engineers 

800 

12,000 

12,600 

Signal  Corps 
Ordnance  Uept.    . 

300 

5,000 

5,300 

350 

4,500 

4,850 

Chemical  Warfare  Servi 

ce      .        100 

1,200 

1,300 

Mlscellaneons  and  Deta( 

ched-     8,120 

10,300 

12,420 

Warrant  Officers  . 

•                 • 

— 

1,165 

Total 


17,717 


280,000 


298,882 


The  actual  strength  at  the  end  of  1920  was  213,067. 
The  war  orgatusation  and  establishments  of  the  regular  army  were  tlien 
still  under  consideration.     The  folldwiug  establishments  were  proposed  : 

Army  Corps  .        .  .  79,966 

Infantry  Division  .  .  19,885 

Cavalry  Division    .  .  6,417 

Infantry  Brij^ade    .  •  6,153 

Artillery  Brigade    .  .  8,414 

At  the  end  of  1920  the  Regular  Army  troops  stationed  abroad  were  as 
folhiwa ; — 


Philippines 

GermAiiy 

Hawaii 

Panama 

PartoRieo 


18,047 

14,306 

8,927 

6,600 

1.498 


China    .        .  .1,406 

France  and  England      .  106 

Alaaka ....         867 

Total       .        .     51,652 


The  Officers  Reserve  Corps  consists  of  officers  of  all  grades,  including 
general  officers,  organised  into  sections  corresponding  to  the  various  branches 
of  the  Regular  Army.  It  is  9.t  present  composed  almost  exclusively  of  men 
who  served  aa  officers  during  the  World  War,  and  on  June  30,  1920,  had  a 
strength  of  68,^39*  These  oncers  may  be  called  for  training  not  exceeding 
15  days  «ach  year,  ami  with  their  owu  cousent  may  be  ordered  to  active 
terviqe  at  any  time  and  fop  a|iy  period. 

The  Biesftrf  e  Oi^n  Tr«iw|ig  Corp9j  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  keei>- 
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ing  up  the  strength  of  the  OffieeTS  Reserve  Corps,  is  orguuMd  into  uiti  at 
dvil  edncational  estAblishments.  It  is  diyided  into  a  Senior  DtvinoB, 
formed  msinly  at  the  nnhrersities,  and  a  Junior  Division,  formed  nainlj  at 
the  secondary  schools  In  Jnne,  1920,  over  88,000  students  were  enrolled  in 
the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  divided  abont  equally  between  senior 
and  junior  nni*s.  Graduates  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  before 
being  commi^oned  in  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps  must  gr«dnate  firom 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  camps,  to  be  maintained  each  summer  for  a 
period  of  six  we^ks. 

The  Enlisted  Reserv8  Corps  consists  of  men  voluntarily  enlisted  therein 
who  have  qnalitications  making  them  eligible  for  enli^rtanent  in  the  Regular 
Army.  The  period  of  enlistment  is  three  years,  except  that  all  men  who  are 
members  at  die  outbreak  of  war  or  enlist  during  the  war  continue  in  the 
service  until  six  months  after  the  termination  of  the  war. 

The  National  Guard,  or  organised  militia,  is  maintained  by  the  several 
States  with  the  aid  of  grants  from  the  Federal  Government  It  is  otganised 
into  the  same  arms  of  the  service  as  the  Regular  Army,  and  is  supplied  by 
the  Federal  Government  with  uniforms,  arms,  and  equipment  of  the  same 
type  as  issued  to  the  Regular  Army.  Service  in  the  National  Guard  is 
purely  voluntary.  When  Congress  shall  have  authorised  the  use  of  the 
armed  land  forces  of  the  United  States  for  any  pur)K>se  requiring  the  use  of 
troops  in  excess  of  those  of  the  Regular  Army,  the  President  may  draft  into 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States  any  or  all  members  of  the  National 
Guard,  to  serve  for  the  period  of  the  war  or  emergency.  The  present 
authorised  enlisted  strength  of  the  National  Guard  is  about  180,000,  but 
only  about  one-third  of  that  ntimber  had  been  organised  since  the  armistice 
to  August,  1920.  Enlistment  is  for  three  years  Minimum  training 
required  includes  48  drill  periods  of  one  and  one  half  hours  each  year,  in« 
addition  to  fifteen  days'  training  in  encampments  or  manoeuvres. 

The  Militia  comprises  all  able-bodied  male  citizens  and  applicants  for 
citizenship  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45.  The  total  number  of  men 
registered  during  the  war  between  these  ages  was  24,234,021.  No  arrange- 
ment is  made  daring  peace  times  for  the  orgauisation  and  training  of  the 
entire  body  of  the  Militia. 

The  President  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  both  the  Army  and  Navy.  The 
Secretary  of  War  controls  the  Army  with  the  aid  of  an  Assistant  Secretair 
and  a  Chief  of  Staff.  The  former  has  supervision  of  the  procurement  of  ail 
military  supplies,  and  is  charged  with  the  mobilisation  of  industrial 
establishments  for  wartime  needs,  while  the  latter  is  entrusted  with  the 
gcnerHl  supervtsion  of  the  Army. 

Although  the  infantry  during  the  war  were  chiefly  armed  with  a  modified 
Enfield  rifle,  the  Springfield  nfle,  of  American  design,  remains  the  standard 
small  arm  The  75  mm.  field  gun  and  155  mm.  howitzer  have  been 
adopted  as  the  principal  light  mobile  artillery  weapons. 

The  total  casualties  in  the  United  States  Army  during  the  war  amounted 
o  802,612,  of  whom  47,449  were  killed  in  battle  or  died  of  woimda,  while 
9,169  died  from  other  causes. 

II.  Navy. 

The  part  played  by  the  United  States  Navy  during  the  war,  its  ^reat 
sei*vice  to  the  Allies,  and  its  whole-hearted  co-operation  with  the  British 
Navy  are  well  known,  having  been  amply  described.  In  the  Statbsmam's 
Year  Book  last  year  many  figures  were  given  illustrating  the  work  of  the 
American  Fleet  during  the  hostilities.  The  United  States  entered 
upon  a  eonne  of  great  naval  expansion  in  1916-17|  which  led  to  a  oon- 
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Biderable  iiicreaM  in  expenditure,  due  mainly  to  the  adoption  for  the 
fint  time  of  a  oontinuons  shipbailding  programme.  The  period  was  of 
3  yeara,  the  total  cost  was  to  be  about  10^000.0002.,  and  in  the  first 
year  4  battleships,  4  battle-cniiaers,  4  scouts,  SO  submarines  and  20  de- 
stroyers were  to  be  laid  down.  A  new  progranmie  came  before  Congress, 
designed,  according  to  Mr.  Daniels,  then  Secretary  of  the  NaTy  (January 
1, 1919),  t<^  make  the  United  States  Navy  ''second  to  none. "  This  programme 
included  6  additional  battleships,  2  additional  battle-eniisers,  6  additional 
scouts,  and  OTer  100  destroyers,  submarines,  &c  The  scheme  was  mduded 
in  the  Estimates  of  1919-20,  b«^inniog  with  a  comparatively  small 
appropriation.  The  Secretary  repeatedly  said  tliat  the  United  States  must 
have  the  most  powerful  navy  in  the  world.  The  Naval  Appropriation  Bill 
passed  both  Houses  in  July,  1919,  with  an  estimated  expenditure  of 
123,200,000^  The  Naval' Appropriation  Bill  of  1920-21  amounted  to 
484,406,269  dollars.  Provision  is  made  for  all  the  big  ships  to  complete  the 
programme. 

The  grounds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  United  States  Navy  at  great 
strongth  were  stated  by  the  last  Secretary  on  June  25,  1919.  They  are 
the  need  of  maintaining  fleets  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 

The  control  of  naval  affairs  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  Cabinet 
officer,  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  The 
Assistant-Secretary,  a  civilian,  also  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senate,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  chiefs  of  seven 
admimstrative  bureaus,  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Judge- 
Advocate-General,  are  directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary.  The  administra- 
tive bureaus  are :  yards  and  docks,  navigation,  ordnance,  construction  and 
repair,  steam  engineering,  supplies  and  accounts,  and  medicine  and 
surgery. 

The  Grovemmeni  Naval  Stations  and  constructive  and  repairing  estab- 
lishments are  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.  ;  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Brooklyn,  N.T.  ; 
League  Island,  Pa. ;  Washington,  D.C. ;  Norfolk,  Ya. ;  Pensaoola,  Fla. ; 
Mare  Island,  GaL  ;  and  Puget  Sound ;  and  naval  stations  are  at  Newport, 
R.I.  ;  New  London.  Conn.  ;  Charleston,  S.C.  ;  Port  Boyal,  S.C:  Kye. 
West,  Fla.  ;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Guantanamo,  Cuba ;  Guam ;  Hawaii ; 
TutuilA,  Samoa;  Cavite,  P.I.  ;  Olongapo,  P.I. 

The  following  is  a  classified  statement  of  the  strength  of  the 
United  Sutes  Navy  on  December  81,  1918,  1919,  and  1920.  Vessels 
nnserviceable  for  war  purposes,  gunboats,  yaohts,  tugs,  training  ships,  &c., 
not  incladed : — 


Kffactive  at  end  of 


' 

-     — 

r           1918 

_  1 

1919 

1920 

Dreadnoughts 

t 

19 

19 

19 

Pre>Ihvadnoiighta 

1 

25 

ao 

19 

Annonred  cniiBers 

■ 

k 

9 

8 

S 

CroiMrs,  Istdaas 

• 

m 

& 

4 

4 

„       2nd    „ 

«             1 

6 

G 

„       Svd    „ 

15              ' 

12 

11 

Monitors 

4 

4 

4 

Destroyers    . 
Cosstal  Destroyers 

k 

• 

90? 

150  ? 

250? 

• 

20 

20 

17 

Torpado  boats 

t 

i 

19 

.17 

17 

Sabmarines «       92? 

1 

92? 

110? 
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With  reference  to  the  foregoing  snmmary,  it  may  be  noted  thfit  th.0  total 
number  of  destroyers  built,  building,  and  provided  for,  is  332,  and  of  sub- 
marines, 155.  Money  was  not  pronded  in  the  last  appropriation  account  for 
9  fleet  submarines,  additional  to  the  above  nupiber. 

A  table  follows  of  th«  United  States  fleet  of  TesseU  built  and  building. 
It  is  the  practice  to  retain  on  the  list  for  service  a  considerable  number  of 
old  vessels  of  little  value. 

In  the  armament  column,  guns  of  lesser  calibre  than  5  inch  are  n»t 
given. 

Ships  in  italics  will  not  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

PrC' Dreadnought  BaUlaihi'ps. 


Laid 
dawn 


lg06       f 


'97     I 
•00    { 


1002 


1908 

1904 
1006 


Kama 


Kearsargv 
K^ntuckf 


o 


Alabama 

Illinois 

WiBconsin 


in  .    J 


ine  .  .  A 
isonri  .  .> 
io  .    .    .    .j 


Maine 

Miasonri 

Ohio 


1 


New  Jersey  ,\ 
Virginia.  .  .1 
Georgia  .  .  ,\ 
Nebraska  .  .| 
Rhode  Island./ 


Looiwaaa   .    ,\ 
Connecticut    .) 


p 

"Tons 
11,620 


11,552 


12,500 


Armoor 


®  a  3 


ins.  iDH. 
16},  15 


PrindiHLl  Armament 


16J 


16} 


12 


14,948 


16,000 


•    • 


Kansas 
Vermont 
Minnesota 
NewHampshire, 


'  :i6,000 


12 


11  ,  10 


11  '  10 


4  18in.;  4  Sin. ;  18  5in. 


41$ln.;  14  6in. 


4 12iB.;  16  6in. 


4  12in.;  8  Sin.;  12  6in. 


4  12in.;  8  8in.;  12  7in. 


4  12in.;  8  8in.;  12  Tin. 


4 

*«  P. 


10,500 


10,000 


16,000 


19,000 


S 


16 


16 


16 


19 


16,500 


18 


16,500     19 


JDreadnoughtB, 


1906 


907 


8.  Carolina .    .1 
Michigan     .    J 


Delaware     .    .\ 
N.  Dakota  .     / 


16,000 


20,000 


11 


12 


11  I  12 


8  12in. 


10  12in.  ;  14  Sin, 


16,500 


25,000 


18*5 


81 


OKRKCX 
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itUiaed. 


dOWB     { 


St 


4 


"2.2       -^        • 

5      '2  -Si! 


FkiBfipBlAi 


If 


UI&  ma. 


ksots 


1909 

{, 

Utmh  .    .    .    .\ 
FlortdA  .    .    ./ 

n,S25 

'M 

»*; 

1012iB.;  185in. 

I 

2S,Q0O 

f-T» 

1910 

.  .  Wyoming    .    .\\ 

I     Artansu     .    .V  S6,000 

1 
11 '  11 

1212111.;  215iB. 

\ 

1       t 

28,000 

ao-4 

1911 

{    NevToik   .    .; 

27,500 

12  1  14  1  10  14in.;  21  5iii. 

1                . 

3&,Q0O 

21 

1912 

{ 

2T.500 

1 
1S|(  18     10 14ia.;  11  Ub. 

t 

24,800 

lo-s 

1913 
1914 

( 

Arixou.    .    ./ 
Kew  Mezioo   .^ 

31,400 

t 

14     18     12  14m.:  22  Ste. 

1 

1 

34,000 

21 

1915 

Idaho     .    .    • 
Missinippi      J 

32,000 

14  ;  IS      12  14111.;  22  SiB. 

* 

34,000 

21 

1916 

{ 

OUifoniia       A 
Tenneasee       J 

32,300 

^^m, 

1214in.;  22  5iii. 

i     4 

85,000 

21 

191T 
1018 

1 

Colorado    .     ., 
Marwiamd  .    . 
WiukingUn     ./ 
W.Tfrgmm    .J 

32.000 

1 

1 

'  8  lOln.;    14  Sin. 

• 

3 

40,000 

21 

1919 
I9S0    ' 

Jndimmm    . 
Jowo    .    .    . 
MmMamekvmita 
Mmmimma  .    .  { 

S.Dakatm     J 

i3,S00 

( 

12  10  in    16  OIn. 

« 

60,000 

23 

Four  old  Coast  Battleshipi,  tz 
aa  of  little  ralne. 


MmumthmttU^  HUM,  and  Ortf&m  ara  ragardad 


BaUU-Oruimn  {JMidimg), 


1920 


CoaiiritoWfn 
SatnUoga 


43.600 


ConstUniion 
United  8taU»  )  | 


8  16W.  :  16  610. 


8 


180,000 
(•ii) 


34 


Armoured  Cfrvuert, 


II 

'01-02   4 
1906 


190» 


Pittabnig  .    .1 . 
HuntingtOB    .| 
Ft«derick 
Pueblo 
Huron 


{1 


Seattle 

Missoula 

Charlotte 


^1 


W,400 


14,500  ,     5 


4  8in.:  14  6in. 


4  10in.;  16  6in. 


23,000     82 


25,000 
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Laid 
down 


Name 


1^ 


Annonr 


Principal  Armament 


II 


a?* 
11 


•o 

o 


8)1 

a' 


First  Class  Cruisers, 


1890 
1002 


{ 
{ 


1901 


Rochester 
Brooklyn 

St.  Louis 
Charleston 


Chattanooga 
Cleveland  . 
Denver  .  . 
Des  Moines 
Qalveston  . 
Tacoma  .    . 


:} 
:} 


Tons 
8,200 
9,215 


9,700- 


inR. 
4 
3 


ins. 
7 
8 


4  Sin. :  10  5  in. 
8  8in.;  12  5in. 

14  6in. 


18,600 
18,000 

21,000 


knots 

21 

21 


22 


Protected  Cruisers. 


8,200 


10  Sin. 


4,500 


164 


Scouts. 


1905 


f\  Chester  •    •    .^1 
-[    Birmingham    .}    3,750 
\.|  Salem.    .    .    .j| 


2  belt 
1^  deck 


2  5in. ;  2  13-pr. 


16,000 


25 


Ten  Scout  Cruisers  are  in  hand,  7,100  tons,  35  knots. 


Cheyenne  est  Wyominf; ;  Talahassee  ex  Florida :  Ozark  em  Arkansas ;  Tonopah  ex 
Nevada ;  old  armoured  vessels,  and  a  considerable  number  of  old  cruisers  are  retained  iu 
the  list,  some  of  these  protected  and  others  unprotected.  They  possess  little  value. 
The  largest  are  the  Columbia  and  Minneapolis,  7,450  tons,  and  the  New  Orleans  and 
Albany,  3,450  tons,  A  large  number  of  gunboats  are  in  the  Fleet.  The  most  modern 
destroyers  are  of  over  1.200  tons  and  have  a  speed  of  35  knots.  The  larfiest  {tubmarioes, 
K  claRS  (1916),  are  of  1,880-2,650  tons,  and  24-9}  knots,  but  the  R  class  (1918-19)  are  only 
of  420-550  tons  and  15-9}  knots. 

Production  and  Industry. 

I.      AORIOTTLTUKE. 

Public  lands,  UDappropiiated  and  unresenred,  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  General  Land  Office,  on  July  1,  1920,  with  the  total  land  surface  and 
total  area,  based  upon  careful  joint  calculations  made  in  the  General  Land 
Office,  the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


States  and  Territories 


Area 
Unappropriated 
and  Unreserved 


Alabama 

Alaska! 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut, 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 


Acres 

87,200 

352,781,760 

18,268,909 

276,695 

19,585,801 

8,941,185 


Total 
LandSurft 


Acres 
82,818,560 

72,838,400 

88,616  000 

99,617,2-0 

66,341,120 

3,084,800 

1,257,600 

88,400 


Total 

Including 
Water  Surface 


Acres 

88,278,720 

878,165,760 

72,981,840 

34,184,400 

101,810,080 

66,526,720 

8,in,600 

1,516,800 

44,800 


!  The  unresarved  lands  in  Alaska  ar«  moitly  unsurveyed  and  unapproprlatad. 
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SUtM  Bud  Torn  tori  es 

Ana 

Unappropriated 
and  Unreserved 

Total 
Land  Surface 

Total 

Including 

Water  Surface 

Aeres 

Acres 

Acres 

Florida         .... 

120,077 

86,111,040 

87,646,240 

Georgia 

— 

28,584,000 

87,929,600 

Idaho    . 

8,805,112 

68,346,560 

63,688.820 

Illinois . 

— 

86.867,620 

86,265,600 

Indiana 

— 

28,068.800 

23,266.660 

Iowa 

'— 

36,575,040 

36,984,0s0 

KaimaB 

4,346 

52,336,860 

52,581,120 

Kentucky 

— 

26,716,840 

25,982,720 

lioutidana 

14,240 

29,061.760 

81,048,840 

Maiiie  . 

— 

19,182,800 

21,146,600 

Maryland 

. 

— 

6,.H62,240 

7,889,280- 

Massachusetts 

. 

— 

6,144,960 

6,290,240 

Michigan 

78,523 

86,787,200 

87,107,200 

Minnesota    , 

'.     1                 266  297 

61,749,120 

54,196,480 

Mississippi  . 
Missotui 

. 

33,860 

29.671,680 

29,993,600 

18 

48,986,280 

44,428,800 

Montana 

5,973,741 

98,568,640 

94,078,080 

Nebraska 

66,844 

49,157,120 

49,612.800 

Neirada 

54,267,175 

70,286,440 

70,841,600 

New  Hampshire 

— 

6,779,840 

6,978,240 

New  Jersey  . 

— 

4,808,960 

6,268,860 

New  Mexico 

18,44?,878 

78,401,920 

78,485,760 

New  York     . 

30,498,560 

81,490,560 

North  Carolina    . 

31,193,600 

33,652,640 

North  Dakota 

81,044 

44,917,120 

46,886,680 

Ohio     . 

— 

26,073,600 

26,266,600 

Oklahoma 

7.404        1 

44,424,960 

44,886,480 

Oregon . 

14,006,757        ! 

61,188,480 

61,887,860 

Pennsylvania 

— 

28,692,480 

28,880,640 

Rhode  Island 

1 

682,880 

798,720 

Bonth  Carolina    . 

—                 ' 

19,616,800        1 

19,832,960 

South  Dakota 

288,472 

49,195,520        ' 

49,673,600 

Tennessee 

— 

26.679,680        ; 

20,894,080 

Texas    . 

1                 — 

167,984,720 

170,178,440 

Utah     . 

29,P91,715 

52,697,760 

54,893,600 

Vermont 

1 

5,889,860 

6,120,960 

YirginU 

26,767,680 

27,281,280 

Washington . 

1,086,686 

42,775,040 

44,241,280 

West  Virginia 

1                —                 1 

15,374,080 

16,468,800 

Wisconsin     . 

6,154 

35,368,840 

36,882,240 

Wyoming      . 

10,679,595        1 

62,460,160 

62,664,960 

Tota 

1      . 

• 

658,101,888 

1,908,289,600 

2,815,810,720 

The  public  lands  are  diyided  into  two  great  classes.  The  one  class  have  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre  designated  as  the  minimum  price,  and  the  other 
two  dollai'B  and  a  half  an  acre,  the  latter  being  the  alternate  sections,  reserved 
by  the  United  States  in  land  grants  to  railroads,  kc.  Titles  to  these  lands  may 
be  acquired  by  location  under  the  homestead  laws ;  or,  as  to  some  classes,  by 
purchase  for  cash.  The  homestead  laws  give  the  ri^ht  to  160  acres  of  a-dollar- 
and-a-quarter  lands  to  any  citizen  or  applicant  for  citizenship  who  will  actually 
settle  upon  and  cultivate  the  land.  The  title  is  perfectea  by  the  issue  of  a 
patent  alter  three  years  (law  of  June  6,  1912)  of  actual  settlement.  The  only 
chaiges  in  the  case  of  homestead  entries  are  fees  and  commibsions.  On  July 
1,  1920,  553,101,888  acres  were  unappropriated  and  unreserved,  of  whion 
353,781,760  were  in  Alaska.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1920, 
the  area  patented  was  11,850,401  acres,  of  which  9,981,043  acres  were 
patented  under  the  homestMd  laws.     It  is  provided  by  law  that  two  sections, 
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of  640  acres  of  land,  in  each  '  township,'  are  reserred  for  common  schools,  so 
that  the  Bprea4  of  edi^ci^tion  may  go  together  with  colonisation. 

The  power  of  Conf^ess  over  the  public  territory  is  exclusive  and  universal, 
except  so  far  as  restrained  by  stipnlations  in  the  original  cessions. 

The  Reclamation  Service  (organised  under  the  Reclamation  Act  of  June 
17,  1902)  is  engaged  in  the  investigation,  construction,  and  operation  of 
irrij^atioi;  works  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  States  of  the  West.  Thirty  pro- 
jects have  been  authorised  fpr  constniotiou  or  operation  for  Irrigation  of  lanas  in 
Arizonftf  California,  Colorado,  Idaho, Montana,  Nebraska,  l^evada,  N'ew  Mexioo, 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyom- 
ii^^.  Tht-se  projects  aggregate  3, 200,000  acres,  and  the  major  works  aid  in  serv- 
ing an  adtiitional  1,000,000  acres  under  private  canals  that  generally  get  stored 
water  from  the  Government  reservoirs.  The  funds  for  this  work  have  come 
chiefly  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  the  money  expended  is  returned  to 
tl^e  fund  by  easy  payments  of  settlers,  usually  in  twenty  annual  instalments 
without  interest,  in  accordance  with  the  Reclamation  Extension  Act  of 
Au^st  18,  1914.  The  Service  has  built  on  the  30  projects  over  12, 000  miles 
of  ca)^U»  ditches  and  drains,  including  100,000  canal  structureSi  and 
involving  the  excavation  of  174,000,000  cubic  yards  of  materials.  I|i  con- 
neotion  with  this  work  there  have  been  constructed  100  storage  and  diversion 
de^s  with  an  aggregate  volume  of  13,700,000  cubic  yards,  includi|ig  the 
Arrpwrock  dam,  the  highest  in  the  world  (349  feet),  the  Elephant  Butte  dam 
on  th«  Bio  Grande,  forming  the  largest  artificial  irrigation  reservoir  in  the 
United  States.  The  net  construction  cost  to  June  30,  1919,  was  123,868,000 
dollars, 

Accpiding  to  census  returns  the  total  acreage  of  farms  and  the  improved 
acreage  have  been  : — 


Tears 

Farm  area. 

AOTM 

Improved  area. 
Acres 

Value  of 
farm  propertj 

Value  of  produete 
in  preceoiiig  year 

1890 
1900 
1910 

628,218,619 
888,691,774 
878,798,826 

357,616,766 
414,498,487 
478,451,750 

Dollars 
16,082,267,689 
20,439,901,164 
40,991,449,090 

Dollars 
2.460,107,454 
4,717,069,978 
8,568,190,196 

In  the  same  years  the  numbers  of  farms  of  different  sizes  were  : — 


▲eres 

1890 

1    160,194 

1900 

1910 

Under  8  acres    .... 

41,385 

18,038 

8  and  under       10 

225,844 

817,010 

10         „              20 

266,650 

406,641 

604, 12i 

30         „              60 

902,777 

1,257,496 

1,414,876 

60         ,,            100 

1,121,486 

1,366,088 

1,488,069 

100         „            600 

2,008,694 

2,290,282 

2,494.461 

600         „         1,000 

84,895 

102,526 

126,fi05 

1,060  and  over  . 

' 

31,646 

47,160 

60|186 

Total 

t                    i 

k 

4,664,641 

5,787,872 

6,861,602 

Iji  IPIO,  4,771,0^8  farms  were  occupied  by  native  whites,  6^9,^66  by 
ior^igu-born  whites  and  990,883  by  negroes  and  other  no^-white^.  Of  th^ 
0C9^pMt«,  3,949,722  wrr^  0W)i^rs^  58,104  mauagers,  712|294  mb  ^PXi99^i^ 
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ill 


l,39fl,dfi3  shard  tenants,  128,466  share-eadk  tettantu  and  1111,993  not 
td^tting. 

The  estimated  grosii  value  at  farm  of  all  crops  and  animal  products  wa^, 
in  1918,  22,480,000,000  dollatd;  In  19l9,  24,982,000,000  dollata  i  and  ih 
1920  (preliminary  estimate),  22,000,000,000  dollars. 

Th6  areas  and  produce  of  the  prindpal  cereal  cr6p!l  itt  thtee  yeatB  are 
shown  in  the  subjoined  tables. 


1918 

1919 

1920 

Crops 

1,000 
Acres 

104,467 
69,181 
44,349 

1,000 
Bushels 

Bush. 

per 

Acre 

1,000 
Aeres 

100,072 
72,308 
41,835 

214,216 

liOOO 
Bushels 

Bush, 
per 
Acre 

1,000 

▲CTM 

104,601 
67,192 
43,323 

1,000 
Bush^ 

Bush. 

Com 
Wheat     • 
Oats 

2,502.665 

921,438 

1,538,124 

24-0 
15-6 

34-7 

2,858,509 

934,265 

1,231,764 

28-6 
12-9 
29-4 

3,232.867 

787,128 

1,626,055 

30-9 
18-8 
36-2 

Total      . 

207,997 

4,962,227 

5,024  528 

205,116 

5,645,&50     -^ 

The  chief  wheat-growing  States  (1920)  are  (yield  in  thousands  of  bushels) 
Kansas,    yielding   137,066  ;    North   Dakota,    68,400  ;    Nebraska,    60,480 
Oklahoma,  46,240  ;  lUinois,  40,670  ;  Washington,  37,982  ;  Missouri,  32,721  , 
Minnesota,  29,116  ;   Ohio,  28,698  ;   South  Dakota,  26.282;   Pennsylvania, 
25,284  ;  Idaho,  23,600  ;  Indiana,  23,540  ;  Oregon,  22,900  ;  Colorado^  22,821. 

Other  crops  in  1919  and  1920  were  : — 


1919 

1920 

Otop^ 

1,000 

1,000 

Bushels 

1,000 

1,000 

Bushels 

Acres 

Bushels 

per  Acre 

Acres 
6,043 

Bushels 

per  Acre 

Bys 

7,103 

88,909 

12-5 

69,318 

13-7 

Bailey  . 

7,198 

161,345 

22-4 

8,083 

202,024 

25  0 

Buckwheat  . 

789 

ld<244 

20*6 

729 

13,789 

18-0 

FlaJcseed 

1,672 

7,661 

4-9 

1,786 

10,990 

f2 

Bice  (rough) . 

1,092 

42,790 

89-2 

1,387 

58,710 

40*2 

Potatoes 

3,952 

355,778 

90  0 

8,9^ 

430,458 

109-6 

Sweet  Potatoes   . 

1,042 

106,406 

t     101*2 

1,085 

112,808 

109-e 

The  area  on  which  tame  hay  was  grown  in  1920  was  57,915,000  acres;  the 
crop  weired  91,198,000  tons,  and  was  valued  at  1,613,896,000  dollars.  The 
area  on  which  wild  hay  was  srown  in  1920  was  15,266,000  acres ;  the  crop 
weighed  17,040,000  tons,  and  was  valued  at  195,266,000  dollars. 

In  1920  the  United  States  rioe  (rough)  crop  was  as  follows : — 


StatM 

Area 

Production 

States 

Area 

Production 

North  Carolina . 
South  Carolina  . 
Qeol^a    .    .    . 
Vloiida     .    •    . 
ICwrari  .    .    • 
Alabama  .    .    . 

Aores 

400 

4,100 

1,100 

8)000 

500 

660 

1 
Bushels 

10,000 
102,000 

29,000 

72,000 

25,000 

16,000 

Mississippi    .    . 
Louisiana .    .    . 
TeicflS   .... 
iLxkansas  .    .    . 
Oalifomia.    .    . 

Total    .    . 

Aores 
3,000 
700,000 
281,000 
181,400 
162,000 

Bushels 
93,000 
26,200,000 
0,654,000 
8,880.000 
9,780,000 

1,887,000 

58,710,000 
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The  output  of  cane  sugar  in  1918-19  amounted  to  568,800,000  pounds; 
and  in  1919-20,  244,250,000  pounds  ;  and  the  preliminary  estimate  for 
1920-21  was  385,974,000  pounds.  The  beet  sugar  production  in  1918-19 
was  l,f)21,900,000  pounds  ;  and  in  1919-20  was  1,452,902,000  pounds, 
and  the  preliminary  estimate  for  1920-21  was  2,219,200,000  pounds. 

Cotton  acreage  and  production  (excluding  *'linters"),  for  the  last  six 
years  were : —  "• 


Years 

Acres                     Bales 
harvested      [    (500  lbs.  gross) 

Years 

Acres 

harvested 

Bales 
(500  lbs.  gross) 

1915 
1916 
1917 

81,412,000 
34,985.000 
83,841,000 

11,192,000 
11,450,000 
11,802,000 

1918 
1919 
1920 

36,008.000 
88,566,000 
36,383.000 

12,041,000 
11,421,000 
12,987,000 

The  estimated   cotton  production  in  1920  was  grown  in  the  following 
States:   Texas,  4,200,000    bales;    South    Carolina,    1,530,000;    Georgia 
1,400.000  ;    Oklahoma,.  1,300,000  ;    Arkansas,    1,160,000  ;    MissisHippi 
885,000 ;  North  Carolina,  840,000  ;  Alabama,  660,000  ;  Louisiana,  380,000 
Tennessee,  310,000  ;  California  (including  some  grown  in  Mexico),  150,000 
Arizona,  110,000  ;    Missouri,  85,000 ;   Virginia,  19,000  ;  Florida,  18,000 
all  other,  15,000  bales. 

In  1920  there  were  under  tobacco  1,894.400  acres,  which  yielded 
1,508,064,000  lbs.  of  tobacco.  The  chief  tobacco-growing  States  were 
Kentucky,  550,000  acres,  yielding  467  500,000  lbs.;  North  Carolina,  582,000 
acres,  yielding  384, 120, 000  lbs. ;  Virginia,  243,000  acres,  yielding  177,390,000 
lbs.;  Tenneifsee,  117,000  acres,  yielding  85,410,000  lbs.  ;  South  Carolina, 
103,000  acres,  yielding  66,950,000  lbs.  ;  Wisconsin,  50,000  acres,  yielding 
62,400,000  lbs.  ;  Ohio,  63, 000  acres,  yielding  60, 480, 000  lbs.  ;  Pennsylvania, 
40,000  acres,  yielding  60,400,000  lbs. ;  Connecticut,  24,400  acres,  yielding 
36,112,000  lbs. ;  Maryland,  35,000  acres,  yielding  30,625,000  lbs. ;  Indiana, 
20,000  acres,  yielding  18,000,000  lbs.  ;  Georgia,  26,700  acres,  yielding 
16,020,000  lbs.  ;  Massachusetts,  10,200  acres,  yielding  15,810,000  lbs.  ; 
West  Virginia,  13,000  acres,  yielding  10,400,000  lbs. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  farm  animals  in  1900 
(June  1),  1910  (April  15),  1920  and  1921  (January  1) :— 


Live  Stock 

1900 
(Census) 

1910 
(Census) 

1920 
(Estimate) 

1921 
(Estimate) 

Horses 

Mules 

Cattle  of  all  kinds 

Sheep 

Swine 

18,267,020 
3,264,615 
67,719,410 
61,503,713 
62,868,041 

19,833,113 
4,209,769 
61,803,866 
52,447,861 
58,185,676 

20,785,000 
5,041,000 
68,369,000 
47,114,000 
71,727,000   , 

20,183,000 
4,999,000 
66,191,000 
45,067,000 
68,649,000 

The  value  of  farm  animals  in  the  United  States  on  January  1,  1921, 
was: — Cattle  other  than  milch  cows,  1,346,665,000  dollars ;  milch  cows, 
1,491,900,000  dollars ;  total  value  of  all  farm  animals,  6,235,569,000 
dollars. 

In  1914,  the  factories  used  8,431,426,426  lbs.  of  milk  and  2,384,034,699 
lbs.  of  cream,  made  786,003,489  lbs.  of  butter,  377,513,409  lbs.  of  cheese, 
and  888,112,901  lbs.  of  condensed  milk.  The  total  value  of  the  products 
manufactured  was  370,688,431  dollars. 
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In  1901  the  estimated  prodaction  of  wool  was  302,502,328  pounds  ; 
in  1918,  298,870,000  pounds;  in  1919,  313,638,000  ponnds  ;  and  in  1920, 
302,207,000  pounds. 

The  census  reports  for  1914  show  that  the  value  of  canned  Teeetahles 
was  84,413,667  dollars  ;  of  canned  fruits,  24,897,174  dollars  ;  of  dried  fruits, 
34,771,912  dollars;  of  canned  soups,  7,877,057  dollars;  and  of  all  other 
products,  including  preserves,  pickles,  sauces,  cider,  and  vinegar  produced  in 
canning  establishments,  6,055,892  dollars.  The  total  value  of  canned 
products,  in  1914,  was  158,015,702  dollars. 


II.      FOBBSTB    AND     FORSSTKT. 

The  United  States  forests  cover  463,000,000  acres,  or  about  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  country.  Forests  publicly  owned  contain  one- fifth  of  all  timber 
standing.  Forests  privately  owned  contain  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  standing 
timber.  The  original  forests  of  the  United  States  covered  822,000,000  acres, 
with  a  stand  of  not  less  than  5,200  billion  feet  of  merchantable  timber,  of 
which  ab-ut  2,215  billion  board  feet»till  remains.  There  are  five  great  forest 
regions — the  northern,  the  southern,  the  central,  the  Rocky  Mountain,  and 
the  Pacific.  The  standing  timber  in  the  United  States  is  being  out  and 
destroyed  at  the  rate  of  26  billion  cubic  feet  per  year,  or  more  than  four  times 
as  fast  as  new  timtier  is  growing. 

The  heavy  demands  for  timber  have  been  rapidly  pushing  the  great  centres 
of  lumber  industry  toward  the  South  and  West.  In  consequence,  the  State 
of  Washington  now  leads  in  lumber  pro<luction,  followed  closely  by  Louis- 
iana, Oregon,  Mississippi,  and   Arkansas. 

The  annual  consumption,  including  waste  in  logging  and  in  manufacture,  is 
more  than  26,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  wood.  It  includes  over  110,000,000 
cords  of  firewood,  more  than  40,000,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber,  650,000,000 
feet  logs  for  veneer,  87,500,000  ties,  nearly  1,300,000,000  staves,  over 
82,000,000  sets  of  heading,  over  330,000,000  barrel  hoops,  over  4,550,000 
cords  of  native  pulpwood,  250,000,000  cubic  feet  of  round  mine  timbers, 
900,000,000  fence  posts,  1,550,000  cords  of  wood  for  distillation,  1,250,000 
cords  for  tanning  extract,  200,000  cords  for  excelsior,  and  4,250,000 
telegraph  and  telephone  poles,  8,850,000,000  shingles,    and   2,375,000,000 

lath. 

The  present  net  area  of  the  national  forests,  including  those  in  Alaska 
and  Porto  Rico  and  lands  acquired  by  purchase  in  the  White  Mountains 
and  Southern  Appalachian  regions  for  national  forest  purposes,  is  156,032,053 
acres. 

The  operating  costs  of  the  national  forests  are  about  4,000,000  dollars 
annually.  For  improvements  (roads,  trails,  telephone  lines,  bridges,  cabins, 
etc.)  there  i^  an  annual  appropriation  of  400,000  dollars,  plus  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  receipts.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Aid  Roads  Act  in  1916,  made  avail- 
able 1,000,000  dollars  yearly  for  ten  years,  tor  roads  and  trails  within  or  partly 
within  the  national  forests.  There  was  also  included  in  the  Post  Office 
appropriation  bill,  which  was  approved  February  28,  1919,  an  item  of 
3,000,000  dollars  a  year  for  three  years  for  road  work,  which  became 
available  immediately  on  the  approval  of  the  bill.  The  total  regular 
appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  Forest  Service,  including  its  diversified 
investigative  and  co-operative  work,  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  is  6,295,822 
dollars,  including  300,000  dollars  for  fire-figbting  and  125,000  dollars 
for  co-operative  fire  protection. 
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II19  receipts  from  tlxe  seyeral  souroos  for  tlie  last  three  ^scal  years  were 
as  follows : — 


Fiscal 
Tear 

Timhet 

Ontsitlg 

Special  Uses,  ftd. 

AH  Sources 

1918 

1919 
1920 

Dolltes 
I«f83te49 
1,540,100 
2,067,395 

Dollars 
1,725,823 
2,609,170 
2,486,040 

Dollars 
215,4»9 
209,145 
240,046 

Dollars 
3,W4,9S0 

4,868,414 
4,795,482 

Under  the  law  25  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  is  paid  to  the  States  in  which 
the  national  forests  are  located^  to  be  ezpitided  for  roads  and  schools.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  10  per  cent.  01  the  receipts  already  mentioned  as 
avililable  for  improvements,  which  is  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  road  and  trail  bailding  in  national  forests  in 
co-operation  with  State  aiithoiities  or  otherwise. 

The  grazing  receipts  for  1920  were  paid  by  the  holders  of  81,301 
perinits  to  gt&t^  2^035,482  oattle,  83,284  horses,  and  4,066  swine,  and  of 
6,178  p(}rmits  to  graze  7,280,584  sheef)  and  58,685  goats. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  States,  the  total  cut  of  timber  from  the 
national  forests  ih  the  fiscal  year  1920 : 


state 

Cut  under  Sale 

Outnnder 
Free  Use 

Total 

Boatd  Feet 

Board  Feet 

Board  Feet 

California 

145,402,000 

5,238,000 

150,640,000 

Oregon 
Idano   . 

121,242,000 

7,515,000 

128,757,000 

82,219,000 

14,455,000 

96,674,000 

WasblBgttfn . 

1 

79.479,000 

1,02«,000 

80,605,000 

Hontaaa 

60,663,000 

8,151,000 

68,814,000 

Colorado 

60,425,000 

9,783,000 

60,208,000 

Arizona 

53,834,000 

6,418,000 

59,752,000 

Alaska . 

45.40S,(  00 

4,897,000 

50,300,000 

New  Mexico 

85,832,000 

8,859,000 

44.191,000 

Wyominf     . 

34,847,000 

6,264.000 

40,611,000 

South  Dakota 

22.^3^,000 

2,963,000 

25,299,000 

Utali     . 

< 

12,400,000 

8,553,000 

20,953,000 

Arkansas 

18,249,000 

0t,000 

18,810,000 

Minnesota 

13,045,000 

160,000 

13,205,000 

Tennessee 

8,235,000 

1,027,000 

9,262,000 

NortB  dah>lina 

8,470,000 

17,600 

8,487,000 

Virglni* 

5,855,000 

148,000 

5,503,000 

New  Hampshire 

3,587,000 

— 

8,537.000 

Nevada 

1,583,000 

1,777,000 

3,360,000 

Georgia 
Florida 

2,911,000 

10,000 

2,921,000 

832,000 

880,0^0 

1,162,000 

Miehigan      . 

054,000 

216,000 

870,000 

Oklahoma    . 

— 

180,000 

180,000 

West  Virginia 

52,000 

8,000 

60,000 

Alabama 

4,000 

1,000 

6,000 

Nebraska    ...... 

~~ 

9,000 

8,000 

Total  (1920)     .       .       .       . 
total  (1919)     .       .       .       . 

805,509,000 

88,060,000 

898,569,000 

705,753,000 

90,798.000 

796,661,000 

III.     MlKINO. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  metallic  products  of  the  tJliited 
States  in  1918  and  1919  (long  tons,  2,240  lbs.  ;   short   tons,  2,000  lbs.). 
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Tbo  value*  are :  for  iron,  at  point  of  production ;  for  nicksl  and  platinum, 

tile  valnegat  New  York  CJt;  ;  for  copper,  lend  and  zinc,  the  values  are  thoM  of 
sales;  for  qnicksilvei,  the  value  at  San  Franciaco. 


I  or  7fi  iivDlrdu|Kiia  poimdi  d 


I  statistic*  of  the  principal  non-metallic  minarals  for 


Non-lIirtUUe  Pnrfnol. 

Quantit} 

V^aapgiB) 

i:            .60 
11            164 

no 

n 

■borttoni 
>dte.luDgt<mi 

Pstrolenm 

.    tarreW 

» 

CeneEt     . 
Sdt           .        . 
FliQBphite  rock 
Cok.        .       . 
lUii™l  water. 
Bont«     .        . 
inenloMMid.      . 

sliorttonn 
.lODgtona 
■liort  torn 

gtUODI  Bold 
.*borc  toD9 

.      poDnd. 

IT 

others) 

-          5,6aS,Sl»9,IXK) 

-       ,i.5sa,Too,oM 

The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products  ic  1916  was  3,513,972,000 
dollars  ;  in  1917,  5,007,937,000  dollars. 

The  total  production  of  coal  from  1807,  the  date  of  the  earliest  record, 
to  the  close  of  1919  was  13,539,214,6Bfi  short  tons. 
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The  precious  metals  are  raised  mainly  in  California,  Colorado,  Alaska,  and 
Kevada  for  gold,  and  Montana,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Colorado  I'oi 
silver.  The  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  Statfs  from  17P2 
to  1919  was  as  follows  : — 


Gk>ld 

Silver 

Tear 

Quantity 

Value 

Qiuntity 

Value 

1792-1847      .       .       . 
1848-1872             .       . 
1878-1919      .       .       . 

Ozs.  troy 
1,187,170 
68,279,778 
185,958,347 

Dollars 
24,687,000 
1,204.760,000 
2.810,408,200 

Ozs.  troy 
809,500 
118,668,200 
2,883,824,141 

Dollars 
404,600 
157,749,900 
l,866,704,n8 

Total             .       . 

195,420,295 

4,089,690,200 

2,502,701,841 

2,024,869,318 

Precious  stones  are  found  in  considerable  varieties  in  the  United  States 
the  total  production  was  valued  in  1916  at  217,793  doUais,  in  1917  at 
131,012  dollars,  in  1918  at  106,628  dollars,  and  in  1919  at  123,046  dollars. 
The  stones  found  are  sapphires  (in  Montana),  turquoise,  tourmaline,  garncti>, 
beryl,  agates,  amethyst,  ruby,  topaz,  &c. 

IV.  Manufactures. 

The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
[Jnited  States  as  reported  at  CHch  census  from  1880  to  1915.  The  censuses 
of  1905,  1910,  and  1915,  unlike  the  earlier  censuses,  did  not  include  hand 
and  neighbourhood  industiies,  but  were  confined  to  establishments  conducted 
under  the  factory  system  or  producing  goods  for  the  general  market.  The 
statistics  for  each  census  cover  the  preceding  calendar  year : — 


Census 

Number  of 

Establish-     '         Capital 
ments 

1 

Persons 
employed 

Value  of 
products 

Dollars 
5,369,679,000 
9,372,437,000 
13,004,400,000 
11,411,121,000 
14,802,147,000 
20,767,646,000 
24,246,436,000 

Cost  of 
materials 

18801 
18901 
/ 19001 
119002 
1905  2 
1910  2 
19152 

253  852 
355,415 
512,254 
207,562 
216,202 
270,082 
275,791 

Dollars 

2,790,278,000 

6,525,166.000 

9,817,436,000 

8,978,826,000 

12,686,266,000 

18,490,749,000 

22,790,980,000 

2,732,595 
4,712,6223 
5,705,166  4 
5,079,225  4 
6,990,072  4 
7,431,7994 
8,000,654  4 

Dollars 
3,396,824,000 
5,162,044,000 
7,345,414,000 
6,677,614,000 
8,503,950,000 
12,195,019,000 
14,868,089,000 

1  Including  hand  and  neighbourhood  industries. 

2  Excluding  hand  and  neighbourhood  industries. 

3  Includes  officers,  firm  members,  clerks  and  wage  earners. 

4  Includes  salaried  officials,  clerks,  Ac,  and  wage  earners;  does  not  include  proprietors 
and  Arm  members. 


The  censuses  of  1890,  1900,  and  1905  cover  Alaska  ;  the  census  of  1910 
covers  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  ;  thecen&us  of  1914  covers  Continental 
United  States. 

The  census  of  mannfactares  for  1909  and  1914  (not  including  Alaska, 
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Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico)  were  confined  to  establishments  under  the  factory 
system,  to  the  exclusion  of  neighbourhood  industries  and  hand  trades  such  as 
custom  dress-making,  tailoring,  carpentering,  grist  and  saw-milling.  The 
census  results  were  as  follows  : — 


Group 


Summary  for  14  General  Groups  of  Indaatries 


3 
o 


All  industries 


I.  Food  and  kindred 

products  . 

3.  Textiles  and  their 
products  . 

3.  Iron  and  steel  and 
their  products . 

4   Lumber   and   its 
lemanuCactnre 

5.  Leather   and   its 

finished       pro- 
ducts. 

6.  Paper  and  print- 

ing    ..       . 

7.  Liquors   and  be- 

Terages 

8.  Chemicals      and 

allied  products 

9.  Stone,  clay  and 

glass  products . 

10.  Metals  and  metal 
products,  other 
than  iron  and 
steel 

II.  Tobacco  manuf.  . 

11  Vehicles  for  land 
transportation  . 


ri914 
U909 


/1914 
\1909 

/1914 
\1909 

/1914 
U909 

a914 
tl909 

h914 
11909 


j3  ao  H 


Wage- 
earners. 
Ayerage 
number 


275,791  '  7,08e,337 
268,491  ,  6,615,046 


il  Railroad 
ahops 


repair 


li  Hisoellaneous  in- 
dustries 


/1 914 
\1909 

/1914 
\1909 

/1914 
\1909 

/1914 
11909 


1914 
1909 


59,317       496,284 
55,364  '     411,675 

22,995    1.408,664 
21,723  '  1,438,440 

17,719    1,061,058 
17,292  [  1,026,563 


/1914 
11909 

/1914 
11909 

/1914 
tl909 

(1914 
11909 


I 


42,036  ; 
48,539  ' 

6,758 
5,728  I 

37,196 
84,828 

7,662 
7,347 

12,874 
12,060 

14,747 
16,168 


10,023 
8,783 

13,951 
15,822 

9,909 
6,562 

2,011 
1,686 

19,198 
16,689 


833,529 
911,593 

807,060 
309,766 

452,900 
415,990 

88,162 
77,827 

299,669 
267,261 

834,702 
342,827 


262,154 
249,607 

178,872 
166,810 

263,076 
202,719 

366,902 
304,692 

694.466 
489,480 


Capital 


Cost  of 
materials 


Value  of 
products 


Expressed  in  thousands  of  dollars 


Dollars 
22,790,980 
18,428,270 


2,174,887 
1,696,754    I 

2,810,848     ' 
2,488,468     | 

4.281,998     I 
8,578,606 

1,728,456 
1,570,549 

748,347 
659,231 

1,488,176 
1,133,618 

1,015,716 
874,107 

8,034,200 
2,167,425 

987,328 
867,761 


1,013,632 
867,405 

308,840 
245,660 

803,496 
621,467 

417,706 
277,216 

2,047,842 
1,490,019 


Dollars 
14,868,089 
12,142,791 


8,828,612 
8,187,808 

1,993,058 
1,746,616 

1,762,813 
1,799,942 

762,350 
717,883 

768,186 
669,874 

580,715 
451,289 

246,188 
186,128 

1,280,848 
981,045 

238,734 
183,792 


1,028,364 
892,066 

207,134 
177.186 

586,670 
806,587 

261,439 
214,681 

886,189 
679,260 


Dollars 

24,246,485 
20,672,052 


4,816,709 
8,987,618 

8,414,616 
3,060,199 

3,223,144 
3,164,472 

1,599,710 
1,688,274 

1,104,595 
992,713 

1,456,046 
1,179,286 

772,080 
674,311 

2,001,634 
1,526,599 

614,102 
531,787 


1,417,042 
1,240,410 

490.165 
416,695 

1,084,497 
561,763 

552,618 
487,563 

1,749,418 
1,860,413 


I  I  2 
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Of  the  food  products  maiitifactnred  in   1909  and  1914,   thtt  more  im- 
portant (with  the  value  of  output)  were : — 


Indostrles 


Output  value 


1914 


1909 


Beet  sugar,  &c.  .... 
Butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk 
Canning    and    preserving    fruit, 

vegetables,  fish,  and  oysters 
Flour  and  grist  milling 
Rice  cleaning  and  polishing 
Slaughtering  and  meat-packing  in- 
cluding sausage 


Dollars 
62,605,210 
864,285,150 

I  243,439,859 
I  877,679,709 
I        23,089,294 

1,678,978,930 


Dollars 
48,122,383 
274,557,718 

167,101,201 

883,584,405 

22,371,457 

1,370,668,101 


In  the  combined  textile  industries  for  the  three  census  years,  the  number 
of  producing  spindles  at  work  was : — 


Tsar 

Cotton 

81,708,868 
28,178,862 

Bilk 

2,100,012 
1,777,962 

Woollsn 

2,079,626 
2,156,824 

WorsUd 

2,227,789 
1,762,806 

Total 

1914 
1909 

88,111,840 

88,866,054 

The  number  of  power-looms  at  work  for  each  of  the  years  was : — 


— 

Carpsfts 
and  rugs 

Cottons 

677,920 
665.652 

Silk 
goods 

woollen.      '^ 

Total 

1914 
1909 

9,821 
11,796 

85,058 
75,406 

28,866       1       40,561 
38,148      ,       80,476 

848,246 
825.478 

The  value  of  the  output  of  certain  textile  industries  was  ^ 


Nature  of  products 


Carpets  and  rugs 
Cotton  goods 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods 
Silk  ffoods  .        .        .        . 
Woollen  and  worsted  goods 


* 


1914 

Dollars 
69,128,185 
701,800,983 
258,912,903 
254,011,257 
379,484,379 


1909 

Dollars 
71,188,162 
628,891,818 
200,148,627 
196,911,667 
419,748,621 


In  1914  there  were  358  blast  furnaces  in  active  plants  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  109,426  tons  ;  in  1909,  388,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  101,447 
tons.  In  1914  the  output  of  pig-iron  was  23,269,731  tons,  value 
312,761,617  dollars;  in  1909  it  was  26,651,798  tons,  value  387,880,448 
dollars.  Bessemer,  or  modified  Bessemer  steel  plants  in  1914  had 
116  converters;  in  1909,  112;  total  daily  capacity  of  ingots  or  direct 
oastings,  double  turn,  in  1914«  63,106  tons  ;  in  1909,  49,006  tons.  Open- 
hearth  steel  plants  in  1914  had  864  basic  and  acid  furnaces ;  in  1909,  706  ; 
in  1904,  489  ;  daily  capacity  of  steel,  in  1914,  98,660  tons  ;   In  1909,  62,161 
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tons.  The  total  yalue  of  products  of  the  steel  worke  and  roUing  mills  in 
1914  wee  918,664,565  donars  ;  in  190&,  085,792,584  dollais.  The  Talne  of 
oatpnt  comprised  :— 


Frodncta 


Steel  rails 

Iron  and  steel  bars,  &c.   . 

Stractural  shapes,  steel  . 

Iron  and  steel  (skelp-flue)  hoops,  &c. 

Iron  and  steel  plates  (not  annonr)     . 

Iron  and  steel  armour  plate  gun  forgings  and 

ordnance .... 
Iron  and  steel  rolled  blooms,  slabs,  &c. 
Direct  steel  castings 
Steel    ingots    manufactured  for   consumption 
or  sale :    .        .        .        . 

Bessemer  steel  ingots   . 

Acid  open-hearth  steel  ingots 

Basic  open-hearth  steel  ingots 

Crucible  ingots    . 

Eleotrio   and   miscellaneous  ingots 


1009 


Dollars 
54,009,916 

110,480.914 
57,265,388 
72,388,381 

174,941,312 

19,947,893 

127,707,094 

44,733,698 

Tons 

6,175,867 

618,007 

15,983,420 

72,765 

15,207 


Dollars 
81,128,295 

127,077,386 
64,853,466 
74,944,409 

166,768,382 

10,649,079 

148,607,149 

88,862,448 

Tons 

9,145,668 

772.943 

12,952,840 

90,242 

12,271 


The  output  of  tin  plates  in  1914  was  of  the  value  of  60,258,024  dollars  ; 
in  1909,  88,259,885  dollars.  The  output  of  teme  plates  iit  1914  was  of  the 
value  of  6,012,321  dollars  ;  in  1909,  7,555,261  dollars. 

The  output  of  sawed  lumber  in  1909  amounted  to  the  value  of  684,479,859 
dollars ;  in  1904,  to  435,708,084  dollars.  The  output  of  the  leather,  tanned, 
and  curried  industry,  in  1914,  was  valued  at  367,201,705  dollars  ;in  1909,  at 
327,874,187  dollars.  The  boot  and  shoe  products  manufactured  in  1 914  were 
valued  at  501,760,458  dollars  ;  in  1909,  at  442,630,726  dollars  ;  leather  gloves 
asd  mittens,  products,  1914,  21,614,109  dollars  ;  1909,  23,630,698  dollars. 

The  value  of  the  output  of  paper  and  wood-pulp  products  in  1914 
was  332,147,175  dollars;  in  1909,  267,656,964  dollars.  The  value  of  the 
output  of  printing  and  publishing  industries  including  bookbinding  and 
blank  booka,  engraving  steel  and  copper  plate,  lithographing,  book  and  job 
music,  and  newspapers  and  periodioals,  in  1914,  were  valued  at  901,634,801 
dollars  ;  in  1909,  737,876,087  dollars. 

The  output  of  the  chemical  and  allied  industries  for  1914  and  1909, 
comprised  products  to  the  values  shown  below : — 


Products 


Chemicals  (acids,  &c.) 
Cotton  seed  products  (crude) 
Dye-stuJQs  and  extracts 
Explosives . 
Fertilisers  . 
Gas    .... 
Paints  and  varnishes  . 
Petroleum  refining 


1914 


1909 


Dollars 
183,151,613 
156,036,437 
20,620,336 
41,432,970 
153,196,152 
220,237,790 
145,623,691 
396,361,406 


Dollars 
137,362,158 
107,528,204 
15,954,574 
40,139,661 
103,960,218 
166,814,371 
124,889,422 
236*997,659 
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The  value  of  ontpat  for  1909  and  1914  of  the  smelting  and  refining 
works  for  copper,  leadi  zinc,  was:  copper,  1909,  878,805,974  dollars;  1914, 
444,021,958  dollars;  lead,  1909»  167,405,650  dollars;  1914,  171,578,587 
dollars  ;  zinc,  1909,  84,205,894  dollars  ;  1914,  53,538,898  dollars. 

The  following  are  some  statistics  of  cotton : — 


Total 

Home  GonBumption 

(Domestie  and 

Foreign  Cotton) 

lbs. 
953,049,105 
1,722,496,812 
2,249,814,577 
8,582,989,407 
3,288,902,368 
8,151,100,832 


Toar  ending 
June  80 


1880 
1900 
1910 
1916 
1919 
1920 


Prodaetion 


Iba. 
2,771,797,156 
4,757,062,942 
5,375,016,991 
7,814,988,689 
5,948,256,928 
6,349,529,693 


Imports 


lbs. 

8,647,792 

67,898,521 

86,087,691 

185,204,579 

108.592,194 

345.314,126 


Domestic 
Bzports 


lbs. 
1,822,295,843 
3,100,588,188 
3,200,708,226 
4,403,578,499 
2,762,946,754 
3,543,743,437 


The  values  of  cottons  of  domestic  manufacture  exported  from  the  United 
States  were  4,071,882  dollars  in  1875,  18,789,810  dollars  in  1895,  49,666,080 
dollars  in  1905,  88,897,097  dollars  in  1910,  71,978,497  dollars  in  1915, 
282,206,566  dollars  in  1919,  and  364,086,786  dollars  in  1920. 

The  development  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  since  1875  is  shown  by 
the  following  ngures,  supplied  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute : — 


1 

Tamts 

Furnaces  in 

blnstatclost- 

of  year 

Number 

Pig  iron 

Pig  ironl 

Rails  produced 

Steel  ingots 

1 

produced 

consumed 

Iron 
Gross  tons 

Steel 

and  castings 

OroBS  tons 

Gross  tons 

Gross  tons 

Gross  tons 

1876 

S98 

2,038,788 

2,000,000 

447,901 

259,699 

889,799 

1895 

242 

9,446,308 

9,628,672 

6,810 

1,800,825 

6,114,884 

1905 

313 

22,992,380 

16,561,277 

318 

3,875,611 

20,028,947 

1915 

810 

29,916,213 

28,306,289 

2,204,203 

32,161,086 

1917 

340 

88,621,216 

38,717,610 

— 

2.854,618 

45.060,607 

1918 

359 

89,054,644 

88,297,844 

— 

2,944,161 

44,462,432 
_2 

1910 

?. 

81,015,367 

88,748.983 

^~ 

2,670,892 

1  Figures  compiled  by  Department  of  Commerce,  as  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  does  not 
deal  witti  figures  for  pig  iroa.  ^  No  data. 


The   production   of  metal  of   various  descriptions   for  4  years  was  as 
follows : — 


— 

1916 

Tons 

5,901,988 

14,422,457 

17,684,067 

921,486 

604,779 

1917 

Tons 

6,678,965 

13,714,732 

17,671,662 

1,015,579 

545,278 

38,621,216 

1918 

1919 

Foundry  and  forge     . 
Bessemer           .... 

Basic 

Malleable 

All  otber 

Tons 

5,589,192 
13,024,9^6 
18,646,174 

1,117,914 
726,398 

Tons 

5.188,044 

9,975,934 

14,494,131 

1,000,049 

348,206 

Total              .        . 

39,434,797 

39,054,044 

31,016,864 

The  production  of  tin  plates  and  teme  plates  was  in  1904,  458,208  tons 
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(census)  ;    in   1915,  1,055,936  tons  ;    in  1916,    1,235,000  tons ;  in    1917, 
1,512,146  tons;  in  1918,  1,473,939  tons;  and  in  1919,  1,150,898  tons. 

The  total  production  of  rolled  iron  and  steel  in  5  years  is  giren  (in  gross 
tons)  in  the  following  tablo  (official  figures  of  the  Ameripan  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  Philadelphia) : — 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


Iron  and 
steel  raiU 


2.904,203 
8,854.518 
2,944,161 
2,540,892 
2,208,848 


Bars,  hoops 

skelp, 
and  shapes 


12,988,191 
18,528,057 
18,695,921 
17,285,027 
22.978,579 


Wire  rods 
GroBK  tons 


2,437,008 
8,518,746 
8,137,138 
2,562,890 

2,538,476 


Plates  and 

sheets,  except 

nail  plate 


Nail  plate 
Gross  tons 


Total 
Gross  tons 


6,077,694 
7,458,980 
8,267,616 
8,799,135 
7,372,814 


31,929 
80.088 
22,864 
18,310 
12,832 


24,392,924 
82,880,389 
88,067,700 
31,155,754 
25,101.544 


The   quantities  of  distilled  spirits  and  of  fermented   liquors   produced 
during  the  fiscal  year  1918-19  and  1919-20  were  : — 


I 


1918-19 


Whisky 
Rani  . 
Gin     . 
High  wines 
Alcohol 


Tax  gallons 

815,798 

4,431 
90,871,962 


1919-20 


Tax  gallons 

234,705 
944,917 

90.504,807 


Commercial 
alcohol . 
Brandy 

Total  production 


1918-19 


Tax  gallons 

7,783,910 
1,802,421 


100.778,523 


1919-20 


Tax  gallons 

7,981,363 
1,649,446 


101,265,238 


Fermented  liquors,  60,817,879  barrels  in  1916-17  ;  60,266,216  barrels  in 
1917-18,  27,712,648  barrels  in  1918-19  ;  and  9,281,280  barrels  in  1919-20. 

V.   FiSHSRISS. 

In  1908  (latest  census)  there  were  in  the  United  States  148,881  fishermen, 
or  6,933  vessels  and  83,549  boats,  and  the  products  were  valued  at  54,030,630 
dollars.     The  capital  invested  was  42,021,000  dollars 

For  the  canning  and  preserving  of  fish,  clams,  oysters,  and  shrimp  in 
the  United  States  (including  Alaska)  there  were  in  1914,  according  to  the 
census  reports,  538  establishments,  the  products  of  which  for  that  year  were 
valued  at  55,215,394  dollars. 

Commerce. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  value,  in  pounds  sterling,  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  in  years  ended  June  30  : — 


Tear 

(ended 

Jnne  SO) 

Imports  of 
Merchandise 

Bxports  of 
Merchandise 

Year 
(ended 
Jane  80) 

Imports  of 
Merchandise 

Bxports  of 
Merchandise 

1915 
1916 
1917 

384,838,958 
439,576,702 
531,871,037 

£ 
553,717,868 
866,696,577 
1,258,009,678 

191S 

!       1919 
1       1920 

589,181,080 

619,175,336 

1,047,75:4,888 

£ 

1,188,942,274 
1,445,016,851 
1,622,207,946 

1 

In  the  United  States  the  values  are  fixed  not  according  to  average  prices,  but  according  to 
InToices  or  shipping  papers,  whidi  the  importersand  exporters  have  to  produce.  For  imports 
the  invoices  are  signed  by  an  American  Consnl ;  for  exports  the  shipping  papers  are  signed 
by  the  exporter  or  agents  at  the  port  of  shipment.  The  quantities  and  values  are 
determined  by  declarations. 

The  '  most  favoured  nation '  treatment  in  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  was  agreed  to  for  4  years  by  the  treaty  of  1815,  was  extended  for  10 
^«irs  liy  tifts  treaty  of  1818,  and  indeflnitely  (subject  to  13  months'  notice)  by  that  of  1827. 
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Imports  &Ti(l  exports  of  gold  and  silver' bullion  and  specie  in  yearp  ended 
June  30 : — 


Tear 


1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Imports 


Xxports 


Gold 


Silrer 


Total 


Dollars 
494,009,801 
977,176,026 
124,418,488 
62,868,788 
160,540,200 


Dollars  Dollars 

84,154,375  ,  628,163,676 
35,008,568  1,012,179,589 
70,828,153  194,741,636 
78,625,266  !  141,188,999 
102,899,506  '■    258.489,706 


Gold 

Dollars 
90,249.548 
291,921,225 
190,862,224 
116,575.585 
466.592,606 


SUver 


Dollars 

69,791,528 

78,279.981 

139,181,899 

301,174,550 

179,087,260 


Totll 


Dollars 

150,041,071 
870,201,156 
330,088,623 
417,750,085 
645,629,860 


The  ^neral  imports  and  the  domestic  exports  Of  United  States  produce 
are  classified  as  follows  for  2  years  (January  to  December) : — 


Imports 


MeretaandiM 


Bxports 


1919 


1920 


1919 


Crude  materials  for  oae  in 
manufacturing  . 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condi- 
tion, aori  food  animals  . 

Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly 
manufactured 

Manufisctores  for  farther 
use  in  manufacturing     . 

Manufactures  ready  for 
consumption   . 

Miscellaneous     . 


Total 


Dollars 

1,674,541,857 

545,300,441 

555,608,185 

608,996,213 

I    498,202,962 
'      26,515,274 

3,904,364,932 
(780,872,986^.) 


Dollars 

1,762,876,383 

577,628,024 

1,238,152,414 

802,024,195 

877,128,247 
31,593,948 


1920 


Dollars 

1,610,185,880 

678,863,413 

1,962,615,488 

922,245,741 

2,668,504,766 
12,950,778 

7,740,815,566 
(l,055,879,642i.)'(l,549,968,1112.) 


5,279,398.211 


Dollars 
1,870,827,423 

917,974,255 

1,116,960,679 

958,910,770 

3,204,882,190 
11,763,129 


8,080,818,455 
(1,616,168,6911.) 


Chief  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1920  : — 


1919.20 


Agricultural  implements 

Aluminium 

Animals  . 

Brass,  and  mimafliietnres  of 

BreadstuflS     .... 

Gnrs,  automobiles,  and  parts  of 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and 

medicines    . 
Goal 

Coke  ... 
Copper,  and  manufactures  of 
Cotton,  unmanufactured 
Cotton,  mannflictnres  of 
Electrical  machinery  and  ap 
pliances,  except  locomotives 
Bxplosives 
Fibres,   vegetable,    manufac 

tures  of 
Pish 

Fruits  and  nuts 
Furs  and  fur  skins 
Glass  and  glassware 
Indi;i-nibber,  manufactures  of 


Dollars 


36,724,002 

5,196,386 

19,291,197 

18,018,288 

808,471,226 

338,532,757 

159,009,927 

172,981,510 

5,942,545 

150,497,642 

1,381,707,502 

364,086,786 

87,208,413 
28,215,657 

28,720,545 
42,178,071 
118,326,019 
88  883.097 
35,806,621 
69,226,716 


1919-20 


Iron  and  steel,  and  manufac 

tares  of        .        .        . 
Lead,  and  manufacturcH  of 
Leather,  and  manufactures  of 
Meat  and  dairy  products 
Naval  stores  . 
Mineral  oils     . 
V>getaHB  oils 
Paints,  colours,  and  varnishes 
Paper,  and  manufactures  of 
Paraffin  nnd  paraffin  wax 
Photographic  goods 
Silk,  and  manufactures  of 
Soap        .... 
Spirits,     wines,    and   other 

beverages    . 
Sugar  and  molasses 
ToDacco  .... 
Vegetables 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 
Wool,  and  manufactures  of 


Dolhirs 


982,676,866 
6,600,341 

291,828,418 

771,006,760 
36,504,797 

426,497,967 
96,226,582 
27,766.847 
78,717,425 
81,403,933 
28,707,316 
26,945,293 
22,718,084 

81,846,728 
140,476.340 
823,288,954 

36,517,391 
168,574,578 

56,223,360 


COMMERCE 


IBIMO 

Dollur* 
*9,196,671 

30;47»;J2t 
59, 977, 00  L 

««.™ 

Dollut 

*rti«l(«.  the  gro-th,' priduee 

Iadii-rDbb«r,     gntUpercbk. 

ind  Bubttitntcii,  crod« 
Iron  uid  "teel,  Bdd  manufiio- 

380,a«8,TW 

BrndTcuBk        '.'.'.'. 

Leid,  ind  minutBctnru  or    . 
Lutber,    BDd    maDnrsctniiii 

6.816.1W) 

CliBinirsIs,  drug.,  dfM.    wirt 
medicine        .        .        .        , 
Clocks  .„d  -»tche»,  >Dd  psrta 

lT7,»a»,5M 

J  5,485,681 
72.9ia.064 

F»|ier,  iDd  inuiulKituMa  of 
PtBoio'ia.   and  semi  pcecioua 
^i,e>..ndim.t.fonact 

Silk,  manuruitnn  of 

Spicu      . 

Spirito,    malt    llqnon.,    and 

Sugar  and  molasBBS 

TS.Enl«;>.Wook.  orplg. 
Tobacco,  and  manufacturtB  of 
V«geUble3 
W.od.andidaDofact«M.or 

4!,  484,105 

0,B4S,09» 

IRA,  141  .MIT 

»s;407;37n 

iiB,oas,ii2 

Colton,  mi.7,pf«tn«d      .        . 
Fib™,  venH-bl.,  Md  Uitile 

16«,9tS,T10 
S6,M0.S4] 

13,260,128 

ia4,i» 

2i!800|742 

Pmita.  Including  niita     . 
Ella.  boBUBta,  »n,l  hooda,  and 
Hidea  and  Bklni       .        .       '. 

124,773,197 
^3.406,020 

1 57,387,  BfiB 

The  cuatoma  duties  collected  on  merchandise  imported  for  consumption 
imonnMd  in  1817-18  to  179,908,388  doll&rs,  in  1918-16  to  184,167,867 
dollOT,  and  in  1919-20  to  322,902,659  dollars. 

Imports  and  siportt  by  coUDtries  : — 


MorohandlM 

DomesUc  Md  forei^ 

Oonntrlea 

f' 

m 

rUtQ 

1S18-19 

1»1»-M 

19IS-le 

lOlB-M 

Dollan 

Dollars 

'"'M4'9=1 

2.151,336,425 

sst,-.. 

3,21>,24j 

lS,026,tlSS 

M,876.9W 
S7a,»l,313 

M,8»,91J 

Totals 

LTOpol 

l.l7».4IM,flW 

4.8S4,IM,1M 

UNITED  STATES 


CoDDtrlM 

Importa 

Dameitic  and  Foreign 
Kiportj 

19,8.11. 

leio-so 

810,746,100 
220,646,704 

.910.20 

^  ■■':■.':'.    ': 

Dollar) 
468,961.819 
16T,»0,761 

saT;8S4;i42 

800,186,028 
113,784.620 
390,590,040 

TOUIK.  Ameri.*!       .        . 
Argentln*     .... 
Brlill    ... 
Chll. 

Peru      .'.'.'!" 
Uruguay       

ToUl  H.  Ameriw  i         .        . 
Biltlib  Eaat  ladles 

ffi:    :    :    :    :    : 
T*ri?''TA'*    ■    ■    ■    ■ 

ToUl  A«ia  1  .        .        .        . 
Brltlab  0«ai>la    .        .        .        . 
PhiKpv'ne  lalaudi 

ToUIOeunlii 
Brltlab  AMea       .        .        .        . 

French  Afria       '.'.'.'. 
Tot.l        .        .        . 

1,4S0.4MS43 
25T,78S,1H 

ii2!o37!ei5 

54,100,217 

52!llf,'BS9 
a!.S!5,492 

1,286.157,800 
1BS.;«27;892 
98,294.476 

M;S 
BSS! 

9,S7S.S62 

1,686,818,310 
187.140,646 
ll5,l!20.sn 
44,»0,08& 
52,123,404 

2T;s06|0!0 
25,922,220 

860,944,8001    400,040,300 
305,839,338  1      04,272,887 

6n,aa).e«7 ;  g2«.4«s,ais 

226,887,848        8!,T8»,096 
96,801.266        44,846.661 
»8:S24,6Ss'     24;721.*67 
34,476,020  ]        1,794,711 

490,044.170 
90,002, 706 
469,147,063 
119,148,828 

22i51i;90O 
10,191,067 

- 

1,3«8,6B»,I05 
10.666,333 
7S,««Z.H0 

004,721.148 
137, 970,900 
09.291,477 

798,130,168 
120;6Ti;S97 

167,801,789 
TO,  71 4, 270 
106,872,608 

s'Mm 

208,401,498 
S6,S44,450 
10,293,189 
7, 69 J, SOS 

10S,29fi,OS9 
l-\45Oi08O 

186.105,999 

128,765,075 

., .,,..8 

5,238,621.068 

3,111,030,758 

The  qnaotitiei  uid  rftlues  of  th«  vheat,  wheat-flour,  >nd  m 
into  Great  Britain  from  Iho  United  3t4te«  wera  as  follows  in 
jttn  according  to  Board  of  Trade  retnTOB  : — 


Kils 

10,070,: 

1    10,274,070 

Import 

4  Of  I 

w  cotton  in 

to  Giwat  Britain  and  Ireland  ;— 

- 

20,2!3,86e 

45,seo,i!i 

101« 

1017 
11.962,419 
77.071,416 

1018 
9,700,182 
04,8i0,0»0 

1019 

tjuantltjl 
Tain.  . 

.  £ 

10,468,683 
60,585,706 

13,707,407 
ltS,»S9,7S0 

Cantala  ot  100  Iba. 


SHIPPING  AND  NAVIGATION 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  values  of  other  important  imports 
nto  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  United  States  for  2  years : — 


1918 


1919 


Bacon 

Hams 

B«ef 

Lard 

Leather 


617,236  ;  2,205,092 
74,536,767  !  52,114,884 

4,903,181  15,264,876 
18,213,746,  4,715,681 
19,807,472  1 16,928,266 

3,751,930    19,195,181 


1918 


Machinery 
Copper    . 
Paraffin  wax 
Petrolenm 
Tobacco  . 
Fish 


£ 

9J  59,562 
15,989,315 
'  2,785,608 
50,828,292 
14,668,746 
,  3,759,258 


1919 


J 

12.998,880 

7,985,802 

3,497,991 

24,156,865 

82,796,214 

8,653,043 


Leading  articles  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the   United 
States : — 


Tear 


Iron 


Cotton  Goods 


Linen  Goods 


Woollen  Goods 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1914 

1,781,928 

4,641,023 

4,474,859 

8,908,812 

1915 

1,295,116 

3,882,262 

3,619,780 

8,848,506 

1916 

2,325,469 

6,419,446 

4,441,516 

2,072.091 

1917 

2,302,372 

7,678,034 

4,676,505 

1,972,838 

1918 

1,835,321 

5,112,692 

8,507,748 

1,304,746 

1919 

2,208,515 

6,581,210 

1          3,012,796 

1 

!           1,774,667 

The  total  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  for 
5  years  in  thousands  of  pounds  sterling,  was  as  follows : — > 


— 

1916 

1 
1917    1    1918 

1 

1919 

1920 

Imports  from  U.  S.  to  U.  K 

Exports  to  U.  8.  from  U.  K 

£ 

291,835 

32,687 

£ 

376,829 
83,239 

£ 
515,351 
23,840 

£ 

541,553 
83,913 

£ 
664,838 
77,131 

Shipping  and  Ifavigation. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  at  present  largely  carried  on 
n  American  bottoms.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  United  States  was  classed 
as  follows  for  1920 : — Sailing  vessels  (exclusiye  of  canal  boats  and  barges), 
4,030  of  1,272,159  tons;  steam  vessels,  8,103  of  18,466,400  tons;  gas  vessels, 
10,711  of  857,049  tons;  total  (including  canal  boats  and  barges),  28,188 
vessels  of  16,824,024  tons. 

Of  vessels  registered  as  engaged  in  the  foreign  tiade  and  the  whale 
fisheries,  the  aggregate  was,  in  1920,  9,928,595  tons,  showing  an  increase  of 
3,258,869  tons  on  1919  ;  while  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and 
the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  the  total  in  1920  was  6,395,429  tons,  or 
157,  S55  tons  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
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The  shipping  was  distributed  thns  (June  80,  1920)  :•— 


Grand 
DlTtslons 


Atlantic  A  Gnlf 
Coasts- .  .  . 
Pacific  Ckmst  . 
Northern  Lakes 
Western  Rivers 

Total,  1920  . 


Sailing  Vessels 


I  No.  I    Tons 


I 

3,5$S 
838 
108 
1 


Steam  Vessels 


850,875 

279,688 

142,067 

29 


4,080  1,272,159 


No. ;  Tons 

4,675  7,762,757 

1,384  2,768,604 

1,686  2,845,714 

608,  89,825 


8,108  13,466,400 


Gas  Vessels 


No. 

5,658 

8,233 

870 

955 


Tons 

194,850 

182,373 

10,841 

18,985 


10,711357,049 


Barges 


No. 

2,672 
l,607i 
446' 
166! 


Tons 

888,243 

145,620 

130,910 

11,891 


4,89111,176,664 


Total 


No. 

16,850 
6,512 
3,091 
1,780 


Tons 

9,788,819 

S,82«,285 

8,138,690 

120,280 


28,1831 16,324,024 


1  Includes  448  canal  boats  of  51,752  gross  tons. 

During  the  year  ended  June  80, 1920,  there  were  built  and  documented  : — 
Sailing  vessels,  115  of  182,184  gross  tons ;  steam  vessels,  966  of  8,602,769  gross 
tons  ;  gas  vessels,  713  of  57,254  gross  tons ;  canal  boats,  2  of  259  gross 
tons;  and  barges,  272  of  88,173  gross  tons. 

The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  for  years  ending  June  SO,  was  : 


— 

1918 

1919 

Tonnage 

19,697,012 

25,259,605 

44,958,617 

1920 

Entered  :— 
American     .... 
Foreign        .... 

Total 

Tonnage 

19,283,530 

26,172,507 

45,456,087 

Tonnage 

26,242,380 

26,178,828 

52,420,658 

Cleared :  — 
Americioi 
Foreign 


Total 


19,306,283 

26,807,749 

46,018,982 


21,826,734 
26,595,996 


47,922,730 


28,997,5419 

27,074,832 

66,072,381 


The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade  at  the  principal  ports 
of  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  December  31, 1919,  was  as  follows  : — 


Ports 

Entered 

Cleared   ^ 

1 

Ports 

Tons 

1 
Tons     i 

Connecticut 

6,769  1             235  1 

Mobile 

Georgia      .        .    *    . 

351,360  '     576,049  \ 

New  Orleans 

Maine      and       New 

1 

Sabine 

Hampshire    . 

709,154 

959,246 

Sail  Antonio     . 

MaryUnd 

1,984,099 

2,684,926 

Alaska 

Massaohusetts  . 

1,771,603 

1,288,781 

Hawaii       . 

New  Tork 

13,974,752 

14,427,129 

Oregon 

North  Carolina . 

88,531 

39,698  ' 

San  Francisco  . 

Philadelphia      . 

2,790,632 

3,316,597  1 

Southern  California  . 

Porto  Rico 

430,613 

456,423 

Washington 

Bliode  IsUnd    . 

154,008 

162,618 

Northern  Border  and 

South  Carolina  . 

141,016 

118,841 

Lake  Ports    . 

Virginia 

1,878,967 

2,910,796 

Florida 

111,612 

1,647,969 

Galreston  . 

1,182,919 

1,420,675 

Total     . 

Entered   !  Cleared 


Tons 

Tons 

494,797  , 

7,112,298 

3,141,405 

3,449,673 

1,143,805  1 

1,449,986 

51,285 

52,930 

175,859  1 

18C,4» 

601,972 

148,175 

20,784 

186,805 

1,199,697 

1,353,089 

179,888  ■ 

284,842 

2,905,715 

3,056,4«6 

10,320,411 

1 

10,506,207 

4«,701,«72  51,8$6,a63 
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The  following  table  giyes  a  summary  by  ports  of  the  shippmg  entered 
and  olecred  in  1918  and  1919  :— 


Entered 


Cleared 


Tonnage 
1918 

Tonnage 
1919 

Tonnage 
1918 

Tonnage 
1919 

Atlantle  ports 
Golf  porta     . 
Mexican  Border  ports . 
Pacific  ports . 
North«m  Liake  ports    . 

18,826,461 

6,930,767 

90,538 

5,152,031 

12,911,839 

43,911,636 

23,836,394 

7,560,800 

51,235 

5,126,834 

10,820,411 

19,304,698 

6,826,940 

89,398 

5,884,687 

18,365,545 

26,881,441 

8,599,660 

52,230 

5,217,313 

10,506,207 

ToUl . 

46,701,674 

44,971,263 

51,256,651 

According   to    nationality  the    vessels    entered  and  cleared  at  United 
States  ports  in  year  ended  June  31,  1920,  were  as  follows  : — 


Flag 


American   . 

Argentiuian 

Austrian 

Bel^n 

Brazil 

British 

Cbile  . 

Cuban 

Danish 

Dutch . 

Frsnch 


Entered 


Tons 
21,932,662 


Cleared 


Tons 
24,992,076 


Flag 


Entered 


Cleared 


14,973 

54 

325,686 

123,981 

15,849.082 

15,797 

96,471 

534,425 

908,560 

813,591 


9,841 

eo 

341,128 

136,780 

16,548,492 

17,154 

98,631 

601,.551 

987,397 

971,029 


Tons 

Tons 

Italian 

1,222,502 

1,432,274 

Japanese    . 

1,280,920 

1,231.736 

Norwegian . 

2,097,178 

2,132,448 

Portuguese 

64,694 

67.061 

Spanish 

505,488 

527,124 

Swedish 

418,400 

454,504 

tJruG;uayan 
Total  of  all 
Foreign     . 

38,285 

17,385 

24,769,012 

26,264.575 

American  and 
Fordga 


46,701,674 


51,256,651 


Internal  Gommnnications. 

According  to  Poor's  Railway  Manual,  the  extent  of  railways  in  operation 
in  1830  was  23  miles;  it  rose  to  52,922  miles  in  1870;  to  167,191  miles  in 
1890.  According  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  corresponding 
mileage,  it  was  (year  ended  on  June  80)  in  1900,  198,964  ;  in  1910,  249,992  ; 
in  1914,  263,547  ;  in  1915,  264,378  ;  in  1916  (year  ended  December  31), 
266,381  ;  in  1917,  266,059  ;  in  1918,  264,283.  The  ordinary  gauge  is  4  ft, 
8iin. 

The   following  table,    based  on  the  figures  of  the  Interstate   Commerce 
Commission,  shows  some  railway  statistics  for  4  years  : — 


Mileage 

Miles  of  line 

Railways  having  annual  operating 
revenues  above  1,000,000  dollars 

Year 

per  100 

square  miles 

of  territory 

8-55 
8-54 
8-53 
8.53 

per  10,000 

of  tbe 
population 

25-03 
24-82 
24.39 
24-02 

Number  of 

passengers 

1,005,683,174 
1,039,012,308 
1,006,638,474 
1,084,997,896 

Weight  of  freights 
in  tons 

19161 

1916  « 

1917  2 
19182 

254,251 
25«,046 
258,626 
253,529 

2,225,943,388 
2,316,088,894 
2,270,035,053 
2,305,824,940 

1  For  year  ended  June  30.        ^  For  year  ended  December  31.        The  Interstate 
Commerce  Oommisaion  changed  its  year  trom  the  fiscal  to  the  calendar. 
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The  total  capital  inyested  in  railways  (stock,  funded  and  unfunded  debt) 
on  December  31,  1918,  was  20,784,832,841  dollars,  and  the  total  amount 
paid  in  dividends  and  interest  was  842,471,285  dollars.  The  number  of 
locomotives  was  67,986. 

The  telegraphs  of  the  United  States  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  which  had  (December  31,  1919) 
245,560  miles  of  line,  1,433,978  miles  of  wire,  and  25,452  offices;  the 
number  of  messages  sent  in  1912  (the  latest  available  returns)  was  estimated 
at  90,000,000,  not  including  messages  sent  over  leased  wires  or  under  railroad 
contracts ;  the  receipts  (corporate  and  Federal),  in  1919,  104,082,147 
dollars ;  expenses  (corporate  and  Federal)  90,312,033  dollars ;  and  profits 
(corporate  and  Federal),  13,770,114  dollars. 

The  following  table  relates  to  the  business  of  another  important  company  ; 
the  figures  of  the  table  do  not  represent  the  operations  of  one  company,  but 
the  aggregation  of  the  figures  of  many  companies  which  go  to  make  up  the 
telephone  system  which  is  generally  known  as  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  (*  Bell  Telephone  System ')  on  January  I  of  each  year : — 


Number  of  central  offices 
Total  miles  of  exchange  service  wire 
Number  of  telephones  owned 
Total  emplovees       .... 
Length  of  wire  operate  miles 

Number  of  exchange  messages  daily , 
Capital  of  Companies  .  dollars  ' 
Revenue  .... 
Income  1  .... 


>i 


ti 


1917 

1918 

5,397 

6,676 

17,167,405 

19,521,679 

6,545,490 

7,081,630 

179,032 

192,364 

19,860,315 

22,610,487 

28,580,073 

30,845,153 

468,101,569 

505,408,777 

301,867,172 

0) 

50,714,211 

51,947,767 

1919 


6,742 

19,947,230 

7,201,757 

187,458 

28,281,150 

30,001,146 

513,017,040 

(S) 
61,967,565 


1920 


6,781 

20,643,490 

7,789,159 

209,860 

24,162,909 

29,561,000 '•J 

612,121,868 


1  Including  private-line  telephones. 

2  Based  on  daily  average  messages  for  last  five  months  of  1919. 

3  The  Bell  Telephone  System  was  under  Federal  control  during  the  last  five  months  of 
1918,  and  A  complete  income  statement  for  the  properties  of  the  system  was,  therefore,  not 
available  for  January  1, 1919. 


The  postal  business  of  the    United  States  was  as  follows: — 


Fiscal  Tear 

ending 

June  80 

Pieces  of  Mail 

handled  in 

Railway  Mail 

Service 

Registered 

Cases  and 

other 

single  pieces 

in  R.M.S. 

Rotary  locked 

registered 

pouches 

and  sacks 

handled 

in  R.M.S. 

4  370.386 
8,853.975 
4,503,882 

Total 

1918 
1919 
1920 

14,134,736,744 
14,962.066,979 
15,471,628,112 

67,725,479 
88,172.682 
93,107,220 

14  206,832,609 
16,049,098,686 
16,669,184,214 

Money  orders  issued  (1919-1920)  :— 

Dollars 

.  148,490,987  amounting  to  1,332,699,836 
.      1,351,847  ,,  32,960,048 


Domestic . 
International 


Totel 


.  149,842,834 


t* 


1,365,659,884 


CURKttKCt  AND  CitEDiT 
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There  are  (1920)  52,638  offices.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  department 
during  the  year  1919-1920  was  454,322,609  dollars ;  total  receipts, 
437,150,212  dollars ;  postal  fands  lost  by  burglary,  fire,  bad  debts,  &c., 
98,086  dollars;  excess  of  expenditure,  17,172,397  dollars,  to  which  was 
added  postal  fuuds  lost  by  burglary,  fire,  &c. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  mails  were  transported  by  rail  on  a 
length  of  232,858  miles.  The  total  number  of  employees  in  the  railway  mail 
service  was  20,407,  and  the  annual  expenditure  upon  them  was  35,639,977 
dollars. 

On  Jane  30,  1920,  the  postal  savings  deposits  amounted  to  157,276,822 
dollars,  a  loss  of  10,046,938  dollars  over  the  previous  year. 

Currency  and  Credit. 

The  monetary  system  is  monometallic,  and  has  been  so  since  1873,  gold 
being  the  standard. 

The  Act  of  February  28,  1878,  commonly  known  as  the  Bland* Allison 
Act,  required  the  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  silver  bullion 
ttthe  market  price  of  silver  of  notjess  than  2,000,000  dollara  or  more  than 
4,000,000  dollars  worth  per  month,  the  same  to  be  coined  as  fast  as  so  pur- 
chased into  silver  dollars.  378,166,793  silver  dollars  were  coined  under  the 
Bland- Allison  Act.  The  Act  of  July  14,  1890,  known  as  the  Sherman  Act, 
required  the  purchase  of  4,500,000  ounces  of  fine  silver  monthly,  which  was 
paid  for  in  Treasury  notes  issued  as  the  silver  was  purchased.  The  total 
amount  of  silver  purchased  under  this  Act  from  August  13,  1890,  to 
NoTcmber  1,  1893,  date  of  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause,  was  168,674,682 
five  ounces,  costing  155,931,002  dollars,  the  coinage  value  of  which  was 
218,084,438  in  silver  dollars.  From  the  bullion  purchased  under  the  Act  of 
July  14,  1890*  there  were  coined  to  December  31,  1901,  149,710,168  silver 
dollars.  Under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1891  for  re-coinage  of  trade  dollars, 
5,078,472  silver  dollars  were  coined,  making  a  total  of  532,955,428  standard 
silver  dollars  coined  from  March  1,  1878,  to  December  31,  1901. 

The  following  metallic  and  paper  money  was  in  the  United  States  on 
December  1,  1920:  — 


DescripUon  of  money 


Gold  eoin  (inclading  bullion  in  Treasury) . 
Gold  certificates  1  (law  of  March  8, 1868)  . 
Standard  silver  dollsrs  .... 
Silrer  certiflcatea  (Bland  Act,  February 

28,  1878)    ....  .        . 

Subsidiary  silver 

Treasuiy  notes  (Sherman  Act  of  J\Uy  14, 

1890) 

U.S.  notes  ("Greenbacks"  of  1862  and 

1863) 

Federal  reserve  notes  i       .       .        .        . 

Federal  Beaerre  Bank  Notes 

National  bank  notes  1 


In  the  United 
States 


Total. 


Dollars 

2,761,338,519 

269,857,494 
266,609,005 


340,681,016 

3,663,592,795 

239,560,800 

734,010,797 

8,281,659,486 


In  Treasury 


Dollars 
480,886,182 

15,867,417 


3,691,931 


6,962,414 
18,203,857 

4,094,172 
18,130,555 


492,327,078 


In  Circulation 


Dollars 

879,529,1423 
861,568,058 
82,410,288 

155,289,410 
262,917,134 

1,615,862 

839,718,602 

3,319,415,118 

235,475,628 

720,880,242 


6.363,498, 9§9 


The  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  their  agents  hold  against  the  issve  of  Federal  Reserve 
Notes  98,841,809  dollars  of  0>ld  coin,  201,018,280  dollars  of  gold  certificates,  and  325,973,820 
dollars  of  Federal  Reserve  Notes,  making  a  total  of  425,883,409  dollars. 

1  Indmdes  own  Federal  Reserve  Notes  held  by  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 
3  Includes  408,542,820  dollars  credited  to  Federal  Reserve  Banks  in  the  Gold  Settlement 
Fund  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
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The  coinage  of  the  United  States  mints  in  six  calendar  years  was  as 
follows,  in  dollars :— 


— 

1915              1916 

1917        ] 

1,001,40^) 

29,412,800 

6,118,089 

30,531,789 

1918 

25,478,029 
6,972,662 

1919 

11,068,400 
9,709,100 

1920 

Gold 

Silver 

Minor 

23,968,402     18,625.026 
4,114,082       8,880,800 
2,062,840       6.387,560 

16,990,000 

26,057,270 

8,166,660 

ToUl 

80,145,324  '  38,743,376 

31,445,691 

20,777,500 

50,213,920 

Banking. 

The  note  issue  of  each  national  bank  is  by  law  limited  not  to  exceed  the  par 
value  of  United  States  interest-bearing  bonds  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States.  The  amount  of  the  bonds  thus  deposited  was,  on  November 
1, 1920,  704,732, 185  dollars,  the  amount  of  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Notes  secured 
in  the  same  manner  was  238,601,900  dollars,  and  the  amount  of  National 
Bank  notes  outstanding  secured  by  lawful  money  on  the  same  date  was 
27,819,444  dollars.  The  aggi-egate  resoui^ces  and  liabilities  of  the  national 
banks,  7  785  in  number,  June  80,  1920,  wer  .i   — 


Resources 

Dollars 

12,396,900,000 

Liabilities 
Capital  stock  paid  in  . 

Dollars 

Loans  and  disconnts  . 

1,224,166,000 

U.S4  Government  seonrities 

Surplus  ftmd  and  undivided 

owned      .... 

2,269,576,000 

profits       .... 

1,397,900,000 

Other  bonds,  Seciirities,&c. 

1,802.196,000 

National  Bank  Notes   out- 

Lawful     reserve        with 

standing    .... 

688,ir8,00(» 

Federal  reserve  banks    . 

1,245,288,000 

Net      amounts      due      tq 

Net   amounts    doe     from 

National  banks. 

1,017,141,000 

National  banks 

1,072,222,000 

Net  amounts  due  to  other 

Cash  in  vault 

450,354,000 

banks,  bankers,  and  trusty 

Exchanges     for     clearing 

companies 

1,807,718,000 

house       .... 

766,215,000 

Demand  deposits 

10,219,824,0(K) 

Other  res^oroes  . 

2,194,046,000 

Time  deposits 

8,485,601,000 

United  States  deposits 

175,788,000 

Total  .... 

22,196,737,000 

Various         .... 

2,180,512,000 

Total 

132,196,737,0(10 

1  Liabilities  for  re-discounts  including  those  with  Federal  Reserve  banks,  not  included. 
ResoTUQes  and  Liabilities  (in  thousands  of  dollars)  of  State,  Savings,  Private  Banks, 
and  Loan  sjpd  Trust  Companies  in  the  United  States,  including  the  Island  Fosssbsious,  as 
shown  by  reports  obtained  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  1920  :•— 


Resources 

18,195 
State 

Savings  Banks 

799 
Private 

1,408 
Loan  and 

Total 

Banks 

1,087 
Stock 

620 
Mutual 

Banks 

Trust 
Companies 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Loans 

8,875,085 

978,047 

2,591,479 

127,661 

4,698,819 

17,171,091 

Overdrafts 

88.325 

436 

1 

1,254 

2,689 

92,705 

Bonds 

2,226,916 

328,596 

,716,282 

32,191 

1,902,075 

7,201,060 

Due  from  other  banks 

1,549,671 

70,783 

183,527 

.       29,467  1      878,692 

2,712.040 

Real  estate,    fami- 

1 

ture,  &c. 

305,000 

37,832 

51,579 

11,766  *      189,842 

596,022 

Cheques    and  other 

1 

cash  items    . 

332,847 

4,830 

1,191 

1,463        193,615 

683,952 

Cash  on  hand  . 

393,985 

85,215 

41,942 

G.480  1      148,455 

626,027 

Other  resource-i       . 

238.099 
14,009,781 

66,668 

33,016 

2,344  i      406,881 

784,968 

Total 

1,606,413 

5,619,017 

212,626 

1  8,390,018 

28,667,6^ 

BAHKiira 
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18,195 

Sayin^il  Bank^ 

• 

700 

1,408 

TTS^^^  1 

Stata 

Pnvate 

Loan  and 

Tot*l 

j    Banks 

1 
[ 

1,087 
Stock 

620 
Hntnal 

Banks 

Trnst 
Companies 

t     1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

i.ogo 

1,000 

1,000 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Liabilities. 

Capital  stock  . 
OtJigj    nndiyided 

920,211 

69,188 

— 

13,884 

475,745 

1,478,478 

527,019 

39,422 

334,546 

13,046 

509,929 

1,428,962 

^PWlfltB    . 

ta2,599 

18,247 

87,975 

3,458 

102,194 

429,478 

pivi4«»!il»  unpaid    . 

9,126 

88 

— 

101 

4,095 

18,870 

IiuliTidaal  dtposita . 
PostiU  MTings    de- 

10,873,085 

1,849,625 

* 

5,186,971 

169,573 

6,085,675 

23,664,879 

posits    . 
I>ne  to  oftber  banks 

10,705 

1,726 

1 

28 

3,673 

16,138 

and  Imkers . 

486,644 

841 

116 

2,139 

424,542 

864,282 

Othar  liaMlitiM 

1,010,442 

32,331 

9,408 

10,947 

714,165 

777,298 

Total     . 

14,009,781 

1,506,418 

5,619,017 

212,626 

8,320,018 

29,667,856 

There  is  no  Central  Kational  Bapk  Ia  the  United  States,  bat  the  Federal 
Reserre  Act,  adopted  on  December  23,  19^3,  3et  up  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
in  each  of  the  12  distriots  into  which  the  TJnited  States  is  diyided  for  the 
purpose.  The  12  Federal  Reserre  Banks  and  their  paid-in  capital  (60  per  cent, 
of  tl^e  $u\>8oribed  capital)  on  December  30,  1920,  are  shown  as  follows  : — 


I  IIH   M" 


Diitrlct '  Federal  Reserre  Bank 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


Bpston 
Stew  York . 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland . 
IliQhniond 
Atlanta 
Chicago     . 


Paid-in 
Capital  (in 
thousands 
of  dollars) 

7.718 
26,976 

8,485 
lt),654 

5,269 

4,053 
18,913 


District 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Paid-in 
Federal  Reserve  Bank '?{;P;j;J^On 

'   of  dollars) 


St.  Louis  . 
Mlnnef  polls 
Kansas  City 
Dallas 
San  FmnQiseo 

Total 


4,854 

8.457 
4.456 
4,098 
6,927 


99,770 


■^T" 


^¥ery  National  fii^nk  is  required  to  become  a  stockholder,  to  the  extent 
of  6  per  eent.  of  its  capital  ai)d  surplus  (of  which  50  per  cent,  must  be  paid 
in),  m  th^  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated. 
St&t%  baulks  and  Trust  companies  mi^y  also  become  member  banks  under 
certain  conditions.  On  Deoember  81,  1920,  there  were  8,168  National  Banks 
membeTS  of  the  Fedeml  Reserve  System  and  1,489  Member  State  Banks  and 
Trust  Oowp^iiics  gi^ii^g  &  total  of  9,657  member  banks,  The  largest  district 
was  OhHi^go  ^ith  l,4l3  member  banks,  the  soMlloat  Boston  with  439 
members. 

The  Federal  Kes^ve  l^anks,  except  for  open  market  purchases,  do  no 
hanking  business  with  the  public,  but  only  with  their  member  banks.  They 
may  issue  Federal  Reserve  notes  against  gold  or  commercial  paper  with 
a  minimum  gold  reserve  of  40  per  cent.  The  whole  system  is  under  the 
control  ofth^  Federal  &t*i|evve  Board,  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Controller  of  the  Currency,  both  ex-officlOy  together  with  five  other 
appointed  members. 

K    F 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  combined  resources  and  liabilities  of 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  Banks  on  December  30,  1920,  and  December  31, 
1919: 


Resources 

December  80, 
1920 

December  31, 
1919 

Gold  and  gold  certifieates 

Gold  settlement  fund,  F.B.  Board        .... 
Gold  with  foreign  agencies 

1,000  dollars 
268,952 
856,244 
8,300 

1,000  dollar  8 
284,792 
838,744 
181,821 

Total  gold  held  by  banks          

Gold  with  Federal  Reserve  Agents       .... 
Gold  redemption  ftind 

628,496 

1,276,214 
169,623 

704,857 

1,288,591 
119,897 

Total  gold  reserves 

Legal  tender,  notes,  silver,  Ac 

2,059,833 
189,830 

2,062,845 
58,961 

Total leserves    

Bills  discounted :  Secured  by  Government  war  obli- 
gations        :       .       . 

Bills  discounted  :  All  other 

Bills  bought  in  open  market 

2,249,168 

1,141,086 

1,578,098 

25^,702 

2,121,806 

1,469,02^ 
746,877 
574,104 

Total  bills  on  hand 

U.S.  Government  bonds 

U.S.  Victory  notes 

U.S.  Certificates  of  indebtedness 

2,974,886 

26,859 

69 

261,268 

2,789,409 

26,886 

64 

273,204 

Total  earning  assets 

Bank  premises 

Uncollected  items  (deduct  from  gross  deposits) 

5  per  cent.  Redemption  Fund  against  F.R.  bank  notes 

All  other  resources ........ 

8,263,027 

18,450 

717,227 

12,752 

8,898 

3,089,518 

12,656 

1,080,885 

18.232 

6.088 

Total  Resources 

Liabilities 

Capital  paid-in 

Surplus 

Govennnent  deposits 

Dae  to  members— reserve  account      .... 

Deferred  availability  items 

Other  deposits,  including  foreign  Govt,  credits  . 

6,269,517 

99,770 
164,745 

27,689 

1,748,979 

522,638 

22,161 

0,328,680 

87,407 

81,087 

80,961 

1,889,889 

806,115 

100,978 

Total  grosa  deposits 

F.R.  notes  in  actual  circulation 

F.R.  bank  notes  in  circulation,  net  liability 

All  other  liabilities 

2,821,417 

8.344,686 
216,960 
121,989 

2,827,948 

8,008,878 

860,490 

67,876 

Total  LUbllities 

6,269,517 

6,823,860 

Ratio  of  total  reserves  to  net  deposit  and  F.R.  note 
liabilities  combined 

45*4  per  cent. 

44*6  per  cent. 
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Money,  Weig^hts,  and  Measures. 

The  dollar  of  100  cents  is  of  the  par  value  of  49'82d.,  or  4  *9665  dollars  to 
the  pound  sterling. 

The  monetary  unit,  in  accordance  with  the  monetary  law  of  March  14, 
1900,  is  the  gold  dollar  of  25*8  grains  (or  1-6718  gramme)  *900  fine.  The 
Goyemment  undertakes  to  maintain  parity  between  gold  and  silver  coin,  and 
a  fund  pf  150,000,000  dollars  in  gold  has  been  established  for  the  repayment 
of  United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes  in  gold  at  sight. 

Gold  coins  in  common  use  are  20,  10  and  5-dollar  pieces  called  double 
eagUa,  and  hdlf-ectgles.  The  eagle  weighs  258  grains  or  16*71818  fframmes 
'900  fine,  and  therefore  contains  232*2  grains  or  15*0464  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

The  silver  dollar  weighs  412*5  grains  or  26*730  grammes  '900  fine,  and 
therefore  contains  371  '25  grains  or  24  *057  grammes  of  fine  silver.  Subsidiary 
silver  coins  contain  347*22  grains  of  fine  silver  per  dollar. 

British  wei;>:hts  and  measures  are  usually  employed,  but  the  old  Win* 
Chester  gallon  and  bushel  are  used  instead  of  the  new  or  impeiial  standards. 
They  are : —  •* 

Wine  Gallon  =  0 '83833  gallon. 
Ale  Gallon      =  1-01696      „ 
Bushel       .     =  0*9692  imperial  bushel. 

Instead  of  the  British  cwt.  a  OerUalf  of  100  pounds,  issued ;  the  8?iort 
ton  contains  2.000  lbs.  ;  the  long  ton,  2,240  lbs. 

Diplomatic  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  thk  United  States  in  Great  Britain. 

Ambassador. — George  Harviy.     Appointed  April  1921. 

CotMsellor  of  Embassy. — J.  Butler  Wright. 

Secretaries. — L.  Lanier  Win  slow,  A.  B.  Lane,  J.  Donald  C.  Rogers, 
F.  F.  A.  Pearson,  and  F.  D.  K.  Le  Clercq. 

Naval  Attachd. — Rear- Admiral  Niblack,  D.3.N. 

UUitary  AttaoJU.— Colonel  Oscar  N.  Solbert,  C.M.G.,  U.S.A. 

Treasury  Attacks. — S.  E.  Armstrong. 

Commercial  Attache. — Dr.  Alfred  P.  Dennis. 

Consul-General  (London). — Robert  Peet  Skinner. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  in  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bradford* 
Bristol,  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Dunfermline,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow* 
Huddersfield,  HuU,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Nottingham* 
Plymouth,  Queenstown,  Sheffield,  Southampton,  Swansea. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  the  United  States. 

Ambassador, — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  K.O.  B.  (appointed 
March  2,  1920). 

Counsellor. — H.  G.  Chilton. 

Secretaries. — R.  L.  Craigie,  M.  D.  Peterson,  A.  F.  Yenken,  M.C.,  and 
Count  J.  £.  de  Salis. 

Naval  Attaeh4.--Gg^ytBim  Geoffrey  Blake,  D.S.O.,  R.N. 

Military  AUach6. — Major-General  H.  K.  Bethell,  C.B.,  C.M.Q.,  D.S.O. 

Air  Attach4.^AiT  Commodore  L.  E.  0.  Charlton,  C.B  ,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O. 

Commercial  Counsellor. — John  Joyce  Broderick. 

Commercial  Secretary.-^K.  0.  A.  Carpenter. 

Conaul»Cfeneral  at  New  York. — Henry  Gloster  Armstrong. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  all  the  important  centres,  in- 
cluding Baltimore,   Boston,  Charleston  (V.C),  Chicago,   Galveston,    New 
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Orleans,  Philadel^liiju  Poitlaqd  (0|)Qg«m),  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Savannah,  St. Louis,  Portland  (Maine),  Kansas  City,  Washington,  DC., 
Cinoinnati,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  and  Providenee. 

Statistical  and  otbar  Books  of  Befsrenoe  oonoerning  the 

United  States. 

1,   OVVIGIAJ*  PU3UCATI0N8, 

StfttiBtioal  Atetract  of  th«  United  Ststes.    Wuhington.    AbbuaI. 

Tl>a  9fBcla)  ptit>llcatioiis  of  thp  United  g^tes  are  in  general  iasued  by  the  Govenucent 
Departmente  and  Bureaus  eonoenied  :  tbe  Danartment  of  Agri«ultare,the  Qeneral  Iiiuul 
Office,  the  Census  Bureau,  the  Department  oi  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  Treasury,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Geological  Survey  (Statistical  Department),  the  Hint,  the 
Comptroller 'of  the  Correacy,  the  Interstate  Oommeree  Commisaion,  the  Post  Offlee,  the 
Nayy  Department,  the  War  Department,  the  Bureau  of  Bduoation. 

Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States.  Published  by  Census  Bureau.  Washington, 
ldl6. 

Geography,  Trarel,  Bxploration.  Deacriptlve  Govemment  Publieations,  many  iUns- 
trated.    Sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  1014. 

Estimated  Valuation  of  National  Wealth,  1860-1912.  (Department  of  Commeree. 
Bureau  of  the  Census.)    Washington,  1015. 

2.  X^Qli^QPFIOUL  PUBLIOATIOyS, 

Ameriean  Labour  Tear-Book.    New  Tork.    First  issue,  1916. 

American  Foreign  Policy.     Based  upon  Statements  of  Presidents  and  Secretaries  o 
State  ot  the  United  States  and  of  PabilolBtfl  of  the  American  Republics.    Washington, 
1020. 

Abbott  (L.),  America  in  the  Making.    New  Haven  and  London,  1912. 

Adams  (G.  F.),  The  Monroe  Doctrine.    Boston,  1914. 

Adami  (Henry),  History  of  the  United  States  of  America.  9  vols.  New  York  and 
London,  1891. 

jtfMry  (9.  M.),  A  History  of  tbe  United  States  and  its  People.  Vols.  1-^7.  Cleveland 
and  London,  1908  and  1912. 

American  Statesmen  Series.    About  88  vols.    Boston,  1880-1907. 

Bae<m  (C.  W.),  The  American  Plan  of  Government.    New  Tork,  1916. 

Baedeker't  United  States  with  Bxourvtons  into  Mexleo,  Cuba,  Porte  Rico,  and  Alaska 
4th  ed.    Leipzig,  1909. 

B<uMro/t(George),  History  of  the  United  States.    Newed.    «yoU.    8.    London,  1632. 

BaM$ett  (J.  S  ),  A  Short  History  of  the  United  States.    New  York,  1913. 

Beard  (Mary  R.),  A  Short  Hietory  of  the  Ameriean  Labonr  Movement.  New  York, 
1921, 

Bingham  (Hiram),  The  Monroe  Doctrine ;  an  Obsolete  Shibboleth.    London,  1913. 

Bp4t9n  (A.  B.),  and  Manliall  (T.  H.),  The  Colonization  of  North  America.  London, 
1»20. 

Brawley  (B.  G.),  A  Short  History  of  the  Amencau  Negse.    New  York,  1913. 

Brown  (James  Scott),  The  United  States  of  America :  A  Study  of  International  Or- 
ganisation.   Oxford,  1920. 
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STATES  AND  TER&ITOBIES 

For  infomuLtion  as  to  State  and  Local  GhvemmerU,  see  under  United 
States,  p.  454. 

See  also  under  Instruction,  Justice  and  Crime,  Pauperism,  Defenu, 
Production  and  Industry. 

ALABAMA. 

Constitution  &Ild  Government. — l^he  State  of  Alabama  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  on  December  14,  1819.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate 
of  85  members  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  106  members  ;  all  the 
legislators  being  elected  for  four  years. 

Governor.— ThomM  E.  Kilby,  1919-1923  (7,500  dollars). 
Secretary  of  State, — John  Purifoy. 

The  State  is  divided  into  67  counties.    The  State  Capital  is  Montgomery. 

Area  and  FopulatioXL — Area  51,998  square  miles,  of  which  719  square 
miles  is  water.     Census  population  Jan.  1,  1920,  2,348,174. 


Popalation 

Tean 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per  8q. 
Mile 

1860 
1800 
1000 
1010 

526,481 

884,892 

1,001,300 

1,228,832 

437,770 
678,480 
827,807 
908,282 

964,201 
1,513,401 
1,828,697 
2,188,098 

18-8 
29  5 
35-7 
41-7 

By  sex  and  race  the  population  in  1910  was  thus  distributed : — 


— 

White 

Negro 

AHiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male   .... 
Female 

625,891 
602.941 

447,794 
460,488 

70 

454 
455 

1,074,209 
1,063,884 

Total 

1,228,882 

908,282 

70 

909 

9,138,093 

The  foreign-bom  numbered  19,286,  of  whom  8,599  were  German,  2,348 
English,  1,167  Irish,  and  1,120  Scotch.  The  large  cities  (census  popula- 
tion in  1920),  Birmingham  178,270  ;  Mobile,  60,777  ;  Montgomery  (capital), 
43,464.      Of  the  total  population  in  1910,  17*3  per  cent,  was  urban. 

Religion,  Instmction  and  Charity* — Protestant  churches  are  in  the 
ascendency  in  the  State.  The  order  of  strength  of  different  religious  bodies 
is :  Baptist,  Methodist,  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Disciples  or 
Christians. 

The  6,755  public  elementary  schools  in  1918  had  2,957  male  and  9,605 
female  teachers,  and  573,762  eilroUed  pupils.  The  196  public  high  schools 
had  796  teachers  and  31,233  pupils  in  1918.  The  7  public  normal  schools 
in  1918  had  139  teachers  and  2,402  pupils.  The  9  agricultural  schools 
in  1917  had  45  teachers  and  1,605  enrolled  pupils.  Total  expenditure  on 
education  (1918)  6  066,204  dollars  (excluding  private  and  denominational 
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schools).       For  superior  and  professional  education  there  are  various  institu- 
tions, the  most  impottAid  (1^19)  being  (far  met  and  both  sexes) ; — 


Founded 

Institutions 

Instructors 

125 

12 

80 

27 
206 

itudenta 

1881 
1859 
1872 
1909 
1880 

University  of  Alabama  (State)     .... 
Southern  University,  Greensboro'  (M.E.So.) 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute    .... 
Woman's  College  of  AlAbAma       .... 
Tuskegee  Normal  &  Industrial  Inst.  (Coloured) 

1,860 
103 
980 
282 

1,786 

Within  the  State  are  48  benevolent  institutions  (hospitals,  homes^ 
orphanages,  &c.).  On  January  1,  1910,  the  number  of  paupers  ia  alms- 
houses was  739,  being  34*6  per  100,000  of  the  population,  and  of  prisoners 
in  penal  institutions,  3,687,  being  172*4  per  100,000  of  the  population. 

Finance. — The  revenue  is  derived  partly  from  ocoupation  taxes,  but 
mostly  from  taxes  on  property  of  all  kinds,  the  assessment  being  made 
at  60  per  cent,  of  the  cash  Value  for  State  and  county  purposes  uy  the 
county  assessors  on  the  swonl  statements  of  the  taxpayers. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  in  the  year  1919,  were : — 


Balance  in  hand,  Oct.  1,  1918 
Recei|)ts,  1918-19  . 

Total,  1919     . 
Disbursements,  1919 

Balance,  Sept.  30,  1919  . 


Dollars 
273,052 
12,686,004 

12,959,056 
12,702,744 

256,812 


The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  in  1919  amounted  to  15,851,702  dollars. 
The  assessed  value  of  real  property  and  of  personal  property  in  1919  was 
675,162,002  dollars. 

According  to  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders, 
Alabama  has  a  defaulted  d^bt  estimated  at  30,000,000  dollars, but  the  State 
denies  dny  liability  for  such  estimated  indebtedness,  having  legally  adjudi- 
cated all  claims.  The  amount  so  claimed  is  made  up  of  unauthorised 
charges,  for  which  no  lawful  warrant  ever  existed t 

Production  and  IndUBtry* — Alabama  is  largely  an  agricultural  State  ; 
the  number  of  faims  in  1910  was  26^,901 ;  the  farm  area  was  20,7d2>812  acres, 
of  which  9,693,581  acres  were  improved  land ;  the  value  of  all  fann  property 
was  370,138,429  dollars.  The  chief  crops  are  maize,  67-149,000  bushels  in 
1920;  wheftti  653,000  bushels  ;  oats,  6,551,000 bushelfi  ;  potatoes,  8,il6,000 
buihels.  Other  orops  are  hay  and  vegetables.  Tobacco,  14500,000  pounds. 
8ug»r  is  largely  grown  and  manufactured.  On  January  1 , 1 921 ,  the  live-stook 
comprised  158,000  horses,  322,000  mules,  507,000  milch  cows,  791,000  other 
oattle,  128,000  aheep^  tind  1,861,000  swine.  In  1918  the  area  under 
ootton  was  2,451»000  acres  ;  the  yield  was  820^000  bales  of  cotton,  valued 
at  110,700,000  dollars.      The  wool  clip  for  1919  yielded  405,000  pounds. 

In  1910  there  were  3,398  manufiu)turing  establiahmeats  with  capital 
amountiug  to  178,180,038  dollars,  employing  72,148  wage-earners  who 
earned  27»284»000  dollars,   used  raw  material  worth  88,448,000  dollars, 
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and  turned  out  products  valued  at  146,962,000  dollsri.  The  iron  and 
steel  output  was  worth  21,236,000  dollars  ;  cotton  goods,  22,212,000  dollars  ; 
lumber  and  timber  products,  26,058,000  dollars  ;  other  large  Industries  being 
foiindry  work,  railway -car  construction,  the  manufacture  of  fertilisers,  of 
cotton-seed  oil  and  cake,  and  of  turpentine  and  resin. 

The  chief  port  of  Alabama  is  Mobile,  through  which  there  is  a  large  trade. 
The  exports  comprise  raw  cotton  (over  12,062,000  dollars  annually), 
timber,  lumber,  kc,  (6,800,000),  cereals  and  flour  (2,950,000),  and  lard 
(1,800,000),  besides  cattle,  sheep  and  other  animals,  nuts,  hops,  hnit,  flax- 
seed and  od,  sugar,  tobaooo,  ko»  The  port  is  the  outlet  not  only  for  products 
of  Alabama,  but  for  those  of  neighbouring  States.  The  imports  at  Mobile 
are  mostly  &om  Mexico  and  consist  largely  of  bananas,  other  tropical  fruits, 
and  sisal  grass.     The  harbour  channel  is  deepened  to  22)  ft. 

The  larger  rivers  in  the  State  are  navigable  (except  at  low  water)  for 
several  hundred  miles  ;  the  Alabama  river  for  400  miles.  In  1917  the  rail- 
ways within  the  State  had  a  length  of  5)4S0  miles;  exeluMve  of  S6^  miles  ef 
electric  railway^ 

In  1916  there  were  16  savings  banks  in  the  State  with  229,000  dei)Qsitors 
who  had  to  their  credit  13,311,009  dollars,  making  an  average  of  58*33  dollars 
to  each  depositor. 

British  Vice- Consul  at  Jktohile. — Thomas  John  McSweany. 

Books  of  Reference. 
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ARIZONA. 

OoTemment. — Arizona  was  admitted  into  the  TJnion  as  a  Sovereign 
State  6n  Febmary  14,  1912.  In  the  laws  which  the  first  State  Legislature 
of  Arizona  enacted,  the  affairs  of  State  government  ard  placed  under  direct 
control  of  the*  people,  who  can  at  any  time  exercise  the  machinery  of  the 
Initiative,  Heferendnm  and  the  Recall.  Among  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  upon  which  the  people  voted  in  li)12  Was  ond  giving  the  State 
power  to  engage  in  industrial  pursuits. 

The  State  denate  consists  of  19  members,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 35.  The  State  is  represented  in  the  National  Congross.by  one. Qi ember 
of  the  lower  house  and  two  Senators. 

(7awr7tor.— Thomas  E.  Campbell,  1921-22  (6,500  dollars). 
Seenkvry  iff  fi'tete*— Ernest  H.  Hall. 

The  State  capital  is  Phoenix  (population  in  1920,  29,063).  Tucson  had 
a  population  of  20,286  in  1920.     The  State  is  divided  into  14  counties. 

Area,  Popnlatioii  and  Instruction.— Area  of  113,956  square  miles, 

of  which  14^  square  miles  is  water.  The  Indian  reservations  had  an  Area 
of  29,017  squflfre  mileir  ih  1919,  With  a  J)Opulation  of  42,846.  According 
to  the  1920  census,  population  is  333,903. 
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The  population  in  four  census  years  was : — 


Tears    |     Popnlaiiou 

Per  Sq.  Mile 

Years 

1910 
1920 

Population 

Per  Sq.  Mile 

1890           88.243 
1900         122,931 

0-8 
1*1 

204,354 
833,278 

1-8 
2-9 

In   1910  the  population  by  race  and  sex 

was: — 

White            Negro 

Asiatic          Indian 

16.649 
14,228 

Total 

Male 

Female 

100.871 
70,597 

1,054 
955        ' 

18,574 
85,780 

Total    .... 

171,468 

2,009 

1,676       1       29,201 

204,354 

In  1910,  48,765  were  foreign  bom,  of  whom  3,500  were  English,  29,987 
Mexicans,  2,666  Canadians,  and  1,846  Germans.  Of  the  total  population  in 
1910,  81 '0  per  cent,  was  urban. 

The  order  of  strength  of  religious  bodies  is :  Roman  Catholic,  Latter-day 
Saints,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Congregationalists. 

School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  children  between  the  ages  of  8  to 
16  years  during  the  entire  school  term.  Instruction  is  free  for  children  from 
6  to  21  years  of  age.  The  enrolled  pupils  in  1919-20  in  the  grade  and  high 
schools  was  78,546,  and  there  were  2,175  teachers.  Two  public  normal 
schools  at  Tempe  and  Flagstaff  had  685  students  in  the  year  1919-20.  Total 
expenditure  for  elementary  and  high  schools  1919-20  was  6,889,288  dollars. 
The  State  University  of  Arizona,  at  Tucson,  founded  in  1891,  had  107 
professors  and  860  students  in  1919-20.  There  is  a  State  Agricultural  School 
also  at  Tucson. 

Charity. — I'he  state  has  reform  and  industrial  schools  and  11  penal 
and  benevolent  institutions.  On  January  1,  1910,  the  number  of  paupers 
in  almshouses  was  271,  being  .182 '6  per  100,000  of  population,  and  of 
{>risoners  in  penal  institutions  645,  being  315*6  per  100,000  of  the  popula- 
tion. There  were  539  patients  at  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  Tor  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1920. 

Finance. — Revenues  are  derived  mainly  from  the  general  property  tax 
levied  on  all  property  not  specially  exempted.  The  revenue  and  expend!  * 
ture  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  were 


Balance  in  hand  July  1,  1919 
Receipts,  1919-20 


Total 
Disbursements,  1919-20 


Balance,  June  30,  1920 


Dollars 
74,826 

8,747,419 

8,821,745 
6,847,091 

1,974,654 


The  bonded  debt,  June  80,  1920,  amounted  to  2,991,925  dollars.  The 
net  value  of  taxable  real  and  personal  property  an^ounied  to  884,455,682 
dollars  for  1920. 
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Produetion  and  Industry. — Arizomi,  with  its  dry  olimate,  is  not  well 

suited  for  agriculture,  but  along  the  watercourses  and  where  irrigation  is 
used  the  soil  is  productive.  In  Maricopa  County  80,000  acres  of  long  staple 
Egyptian  cotton  is  under  cultivation.  The  wide  pasture-lands  in  this  State 
are  ravourable  for  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Several  large  reservoirs 
for  the  storage  of  water  have  been  and  are  being  constructed  by  the  United 
States  and  State  Government,  notably  the  Roosevelt  dam,  which  supplies 
water  to  the  rich  Salt  River  Valley  District,  of  which  Phoenix  is  the  principal 
city.  The  Government  completed  the  Yuma  project,  by  which  the  waters  of 
the  lower  Colorado  River  are  brought  to  the  Arizona  side  under  the  river  by 
means  of  an  inverted  syphon. 

In  1919  Arizona  contained  21,000  &rms,  of  which  4,000  were  Indian. 
There  were  600,000  acres,  ol  improved  land.  The  most  important  crops  were 
as  fqUows  :~Gotton,  110,000  bales  ;  wheat,  864,000  bushels  ;  corn,  644,000 
bushels  ;  barlev,  680,000  bushels  ;  hay,  380,000  tons  ;  oats,  481,000  bushels  ; 
beans,  75,000  bashels ;  and  potatoes,  450,000  bushels.  On  January  1, 1921, 
there  were  120,000  horses,  12,000  mules,  45,000  milk  cows,  and  1,100,000 
other  cattle,  1,200,000  sheep,  and  40,000  swine.  The  wool  clip  in  1919 
amounted  to  5,366,000  pounds  of  wool.  The  national  forests  in  the  State 
have  an  area  (1919)  of  11,154,923  acres,  and  just  recently  the  Grand 
Canyon  has  been  made  a  National  Park. 

The  mining  industries  of  the  State  are  important  The  output  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  from  mines  in  Arizona  in  1919  had  a  total  value 
or  about  108,707,000  dollars.  The  production  of  gold  was  4,281,000 
dollars.  The  mine  output  of  silver  in  1919  was  4,927,000  ounces,  and  the 
valuation  5,479,800  dollars.  The  mine  output  of  copper  522,000,000  and 
the  valuation  was  98,296,000  dollars.  The  mine  production  of  lead  amounted 
to  10,100,000  pounds,  and  the  value  of  it  was  575,000  dollars.  The  output 
of  recoverable  zinc  was  about  1,717,'000  in  1919,  and  the  total  valuation 
125,000  dollars. 

The  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  industries  in  the  State  in  1910 
amounted  to  32,873,000  dollars ;  the  raw  material  used  cost  33,600,000 
dollaTB,  and  the  output  was  valued  at  50,257,000  dollars.  By  far  the  most 
important  of  the  industries  is  copper  smelting  and  refining,  for  which  there 
were  8  establishments  with  a  capital  of  21,487,000  dollars,  employing  an 
average  number  of  3,129  wage-earners,  using  material  costing  12,486,782 
dollars,  and  giving  an  output  valued  at  29,242,000  dollars.  Other  industries 
are  car  construction  and  repair  by  railway  companies  showing  an  output 
worth  2,894,000  dollars ;  lumber  and  timber  working,  and  flour  and  gri>t 
milling  with  an  output  of  1,082,000  dollars. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Colorado  river  is  the  only  navMble  wateiway 
of  the  State.  In  1920  there  were  2,477  miles  of  railroad,  the  principal 
lines  being  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Santa  F6  Pacific,  and  the  Santa  F4 
Preaoott  and  Phoenix.    There  are  57  miles  of  electric  railway. 

In  1920  there  were  3  savings  banks  in  the  State  with  10,000  depositors, 
who  had  to  their  credit  8,916,524  dollars. 

BookB  of  Eeferenoe. 

TlM  Reports  of  the  various  Bzeoutive  DepartmentB  of  the  State. 
Oensaa  BoUetliis.    Oensna  of  MannfiMStuTes,  1910.    Washington,  1013. 
Hamilton  (P. ),  The  ReflOurceB  of  Arizona.    Arisona,  1881. 

NohU  (h.  F.),  The  Shinamo  Qnadrangle,  Grand  Canyon  District,  Arizona.     (U.S.  Oeol. 
.,  Bidlettn  649.)    WasbingtoB,  1914. 
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AEKAVSASi 

OOVeXTUneHt.— The  State  was  admitted  into  the  tThion  on  June  15, 
18S6.  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  35  members, 
elected  for  four  years,  partially  renewed  every  two  years,  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  100  members  elected  for  two  years.  The  Sessions  ai-e 
biennial  and  limited  to  60  days  unless  extended  hj  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House.  Senators  and  Eepresentatives  must  be  citizens,  the  former  25  years 
of  Jige  and  the  latter  21,  and  both  must  have  resided  in  the  ^tate  two  years, 
and  in  the  county  or  district  one  year  next  before  election.  The  State  is 
represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  seven  Eepresentatives. 

Gov0mor,^Thoma&  C.  McRae  (1921-28)  (4,000  dollars). 
Secretary  qf  StaU,—T.  J.  Terral. 

The  State  is  divided  into  75  counties.     The  State  Capital  is  Little  Rock. 

Area,  POpUlatioll,  Instruction.— Area  53,885  square  miles  (810  square 
mil^s  being  water).     Census  population  on  Jan.  1,  1920,  1,750,996. 


Tears 

1860 
1800 
1900 
1910 


I'optilatioli 


White  I 

324,191 

819,094 

944,708 

1,131,858 


iA**iM^^h**«**^^^ 


Negro 

111,259 
309,117 
366,856 
442,801 


!roUl 


435,460 
1,128,811 
1,811,564 
1,574,449 


Per  Sq. 

_  Mile 

8-3 
21*5 
25*0 
30-0 

ilHl   lilll  I  II    I 


1  Inolndibg  Indians  and  Asiatles. 


Ill  1910  the  population  by  birth  and  sex  was : — 

« 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic       j       Indian 

Male 
Female 

Native. 

575,818 

538,804 

Foreign. 
10,607 
6,302 

228,823 
210,568 

442,801 

68 
4 

215 
245 

Total 

1,114,117 

16,009 

72                  460 

Of  the  foreign  bom  5,813  were  Oerman. 

The  population  in  lOlOwas  1,574,440  (810,025  males  and  764, 424  females). 

Little  Rock  (capital)  had  a  populatidn  of  65,030  in  1920  \  Tort  Smith, 
28,870;  Pine  Bluff,  19,280  ;  Hot  Springs,  11,695.  Of  the  total  poptilation 
in  101 Q,.  12*9  per  cent,  was  urban. 

The  most  numerous  religious  bodies  in  the  State  are  Baptist,  Methodic, 
Roman  Catholic^  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  Presbyterian,  in  the  ordet- 
naoned. 

The  State  has  a  full  public  school  aybtein  under  which  separate  schools  eat 
provided  for  white  and  black  children.  No  child  under  14  can  be  employed 
in  a  manufacturing  establishment  uiilese  he  attends  school  12  weeks  each 
year  and  can  read  and  write  fioglish. 

In  1918  the  public  schools  bad  12,008  teachers  and  461,591  enrolled 
pupils ;  2  public  normal  schools  h^d  42  teachers  and  922  students.  The 
University  of  Arkansas,  founded  in  1872  at  Fayetteville,  had,  in  19l8, 
136  professors  and  641  students.  There  are  a  large  Baptist  college  (Ouachita 
College  at  Arkadelphia   founded  in  1886)  with  81  professors  and  358  students, 
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A  Presbyterian  coU^e  (Arkansas  College,  fennded  in  1872  at  BatesTille) 
with  10  profossors  and  140  stadents,  and  a  Methodist  Episoopal  college 
(Hendria  College,  founded  in  1884  at  Conway)  with  12  professoi's  and  2§0 
students.  Philander  Smith  College,  established  in  1877,  at  Little  Rock  (for 
coloured  students)  had  14  professors  and  108  men  and  136  women  students. 

Charity t — Within  the  State  are  27  benevolent  institutions  (hospital 
homes,  he).     On  January  1,  1910,  the  number  of  paupers  in  almshouses 
was  534,  being  33*9  per  100,000  of  the  population,  and  of  prisoners  in  penal 
institntions  1,307,  being  83  per  100,000  of  the  population. 

Fmance* — The    total   receipts  and    expenditure    for   the    year    1919 

were  : — 

Dollars. 
Balance  in  hand,  April.  1,  1918  .  838,992 
Receipt*,  1918^19     .        .        ,        .     6,346,292 

Total 7,185,274 

Disbwsements,  1918-'19  ,        .        ,     6,035,773 


Balance,  March  31,  1919  .  1,149,501 

The  State  debt  on  June  80,  1919,  amounted  to  2,266,410  dollars,  consisting 
of  3  per  cent,  interest-bearing  bonds.  The  assessed  value  of  real  and 
personal  property  (1919)  was  558,485,082  dollars.  According  to  the  Council 
of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  the  State  has  a  defaulted  debt 
estimated  at  about  8,700,000  dollars. 

Produotion  and  Industry .'^Ark^nsas  is  an  agrloultural  State.     In 

1910  the  total  farm  area  was  14,891,356  acres,  of  which  7;  698, 343  was 
improved  land.  The  value  of  all  farm  property  was  400,089,30^  dollars.  In 
the  north  maize  (54,224,000  bushels  in  1920),  wheat  (1,197,000  bushels), 
oata,  potatoes,  hay  and  forage  crops  are  grown ;  in  tl^e  south,  cotton  and 
tobacco.  For  1920  the  cotton  area  was  2,862,000  acres,  and  the  yield 
1,160,000  bales,  valued  at  77,140,000  dolUys.  In  the  north-west,  fruits, 
especially  apples  and  peaches,  are  grown.  The  cultivation  of  roses  (for 
perfdmes)  is  pursued  locally.  Live  stock  on  January  1,  1921,  comprised 
258,000  horses,  327,000  mules,  429,000  milch  cows,  643,000  other  cattle, 
191,000  sheep,  and  1,459,000  swine.  The  wool  clip  in  1919  yielded  4^2,000 
pounds  of  wool.  The  national  forests  in  Arkansas  in  1919  had  an  firea  of 
901,821  acres. 

The  State  has  a  large  coal  area.  The  State  also  produces  manganese 
ores  and  lead,  whetstones  (from  nevaculite),  bauxite  (for  aluminium) ;  the 
phosphate  rock  deposits  are  little  worked.  The  quarries  yield  limestone, 
sandstone,  granite,  and  slate,  besides  asphalt,  mineral  waters,  and  natural  gas. 

Of  the  industries  the  cutting  and  working  of  timber  is  the  most  important 
(1,697  establishments),  the  Stete  having  a  forest  area  of  25,600,000  acres. 
ArkansAs,  according  to  the  census  of  manufactures  of  1910,  has  2,925 
manufacturing  establishments  employing  3,293  salaried  officials,  and  44,982 
wage-earners.  Hhmx  united  eapitol  amounted  to  70,174)000  dollars,  the 
cost  of  materiahi  used  in  a  year  to  34,935,000  dolltm,  wd  the  vn^uf  of 
output  in  a  year  74,916,000  dollars.  Statistics  of  6  leading  industries  are 
givei>  in  Th^  Statb**iian'8  Ybar-Book  fqx  1916,  p.  490, 

llie  fnrftign  tiode  of  the  State  is  carried  on  through  the  port  of  New 
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Orleans,  cotton  and  lumber  transported  down  the  Mississippi  being  the  chief 
exports.  In  1919  there  were  in  the  State  5,219  miles  of  railway  and  (in 
1919)  131  miles  of  electric  railway. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Th«  Reports  of  the  various  Executive  Departments  of  the  State. 


CALIFOENIA. 

Constitutioil  and  Govemineilt. — California,  though  unexplored  and 
practically  unknown  to  Europeans,  was  from  its  discovery  down  to  1846 
politically  associated  with  Mexico.  On  July  5,  1846,  the  American  flag  was 
hoisted  at  Monterey,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  declaring  California  to 
be  a  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  on  February  2,  1849,  by  the  treaty 
of  Guadalupe,  the  tei-ritory  was  formally  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United 
States,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union  September  9,  1850. 

The  State  Legislature  is  composed  of  the  Senate  of  forty  members, 
elected  for  terms  of  four  years — half  the  number  being  elected  each  two  years — 
and  the  Assembly,  eighty  members,  elected  for  two  years.  Regular  sessions 
are  held  once  in  two  years. 

The  qualifications  f  r  eligibility  to  the  Senate  or  Assembly  are  citizenship  of 
the  State  for  three  years  and  residence  in  the  district  for  one  year. 

California  is  represented  in  Congress  by  2  Senators  and  11  Representatives. 

(Tovemor.— William  D.  Stephens,  1919-23  (10,000  dollars). 
Secretary  of  StaU,^¥,  C.  Jordan. 

Califomia  is  divided  into  fifty-eight  counties,  oim  of  which— -San 
Francisco — ^has  a  combined  county  and  city  government.  In  each  county 
government  the  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  board  of  five  members 
elected  from  districts.     The  seat  of  the  State  Government  is  at  Sacramento. 

Area  and  Population. — Area  158,297  square  miles  (2,645  square 
miles  being  water).     Population  on  Jan,  1,  1920,  3,426,861. 

The  population  at  the  date  of  each  of  the  Federal  censuses  was  as  follows  : 


Tears 

White  1 

Coloured 

Total 

PerSq. 
MUe 

1870 
1890 
1900 
1910 

555,975 
1,202,076 
1,474,008 
2,855,904 

4,272 
11,822 
11,045 
21,645 

560,247 
1,213,398 
1,485,053 
2,377,549 

3-6 

7-8 

9-5 

15-3 

I  Including  Indians  and  Asiatics. 
In  1910  the  population  by  sex  and  race  was  : — 


White 

Negro 

Chinese 

Japanese 

35,116 
6,240 

Indiaa 

Male 
Female 

1,232,990 
1,026,682 

11,808 
10,342 

33,008 
3,245 

8,866 
8,015 

Total 

2,259,672 

21,645 

36,248 

41,856 

16,871 
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Of  the  total  population  in  1910,  1,822,978  were  males,  and  1,054,671 
were  females  ;  and  61*8  per  cent  was  urban. 

There  are  about  25  Indian  reservations  in  the  State,  their  total  area 
(1919)  being  679  square  miles,  with  a  population  oi  16,215. 

Three-fourths  of  the  population  of  California  are  of  American  birth. 
Of  the  586,432  persons  of  foreign  birth  in  1910,  76,805  were  German, 
52,475  Irish,  48,667  English,  13,694  Scotch,  12,676  Canadian,  17,390 
French,  63,601  Italian,  and  26,210  Swedish,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Portuguese, 
Swiss,  Russians,  and  Armenians. 

According  to  the  census  of  1920  the  population  of  the  larger  cities  was : 
San  Francisco,  506,676;  Los  Angeles,  576,673;  Oakland,  216,361;  San 
Diego,  74,683  ;  Sacramento,  65,857  ;  Berkeley,  55,886 ;  Fresno,  45,086  ; 
Pasadena,  45,354.  In  1919  the  death-rate  was  14*2  per  1,000  ;  the  birth- 
rate, 17*5 ;  and  the  marriage-rate,  12. 

Religion  and  InstrnctiOIl. — In  the  matter  of  religious  association  all 
churches  are  represented  in  California,  the  Roman  Catholic  being  much 
stronger  than  any  other  single  church ;  next  are  Methodists,  Prwb^^rians, 
Baptists,  and  Congregationalists. 

Education  is  compulsory  for  children  8-16  years  of  age  for  at  least  five 
months  in  the  year.  In  the  8,453  State  elementary  schools  there  were,  in 
1917-18,  448,495  enrolled  pupils  (232,108  boys  and  216,387  girls),  with 
14,249  teachers.  In  1917-18,  the  311  public  high  schools  had  4,811  teachers 
and  126,759  pupils  (54,107  boys  and  72,652  girls) ;  eight  State  normal  schools 
had  315  teachers  and  4,322  students.  In  1917-18,  27,356  pupils 
(13.251  boys  and  14,099  girls),  with  672  teachers,  were  enrolled  in  the 
public  kindergartens.  The  total  expenditure  for  education  was  (1918) 
33,813,821  dollars. 

There  are  in  California  two  great  universities — the  State  Uniyersity,  or 
UniYersityof  California,  at  Berkeley  (established  in  1868)  and  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University.  The  former  comprises  the  colleges  of  letters 
and  science,  commerce,  mechanics,  mining,  civil  engineering,  chemistry  and 
afflicalture,  as  well  as  the  Lick  Astronomical  Department.  In  1920  the 
UnlYersity  had  at  Berkeley  1,521  professors  and  teachers  with  9,670 students. 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  near  Palo  Alto  was  chartered  in  1885,  and 
opened  its  doors  to  students  in  1891.  An  endowment,  now  amounting  to 
about  22, 000, 000  dollars  in  interest-bearing  funds,  besides  large  landed  estates, 
was  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  in  memory  of  their  son.  In 
1920  it  had  376  professors  and  teachers  and  2,949  students.  The  University 
of  Southern  California  at  Los  Angeles  (Meth.  Episcopal)  had  378  in- 
stractors  and  3,874  students  (1920).  There  are  several  other  prosperous 
colleges  in  the  State. 

California  is  the  only  State  in  the  American  Union  having  a  compre- 
hensive library  system,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  State  Library  at 
Sacramento  with  about  275,000  volumes  (including  the  Sutro  Branch  at 
San  Francisco). 

Chftrity. — In  the  State  there  are  153  benevolent  institutions.  On 
January  1,  1910,  the  number  of  paupers  in  almshouses  was  4,646,  being 
195*4  per  100,000  of  the  population,  and  of  prisoners  in  penal  institutions, 
4,155,  being  174*8  per  100,000  of  the  population. 
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S^iaftlLQe,  Dafence.-^vFor  the  fiscfil  yeav  ending  Jane  ^0,  1920,.  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  all  State  funds  was  a^  follows  t-^ 

DolUrg 
Cash  op  hand,  July  :i,  ipi^               •         •     1?,660,128 
Receipts,  1919-20 58,74^,199 

■-■       ■       ■■PI'     I  m 

Total 71,392,3?7 

Disbursements,  1919-20  ,  .     61,908,140 


CJash  in  hancj,  June  30,  1920        .  9,494,187 


The  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  on  June  30,1920, Was  4,555,445,447 
dollars.  The.  net  bonded  debt  amounted  to  50,259,500  dollars  on  June  30, 
1920. 

l^e  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  the  most  important  of  the  Fediml  nsTal 
eetftblishments  on  the  Paeifio  coast,  is  situated  in  California  about  25  miles 
north  of  Sam  Franoisoo,  and  there  are  United  States  Army  posts  at  San 
Francisco,  Benicia,  Monterey,  and  San  Diego. 

Ag^iculttird  and  Forestry. "^At  the  date  of  the  last  Federal  census 

(1910)  there  wer^  88,197  farms,  comprisiug  27,931,444  acres,  of  which 
1)., 889,894  acres  were  improved.  The  value  of  farms  was  1,614,694,^84 
dollars,  an4  the  value  of  the  annual  product  153,111,013  dollars.  Total 
forest  area  (1919)  is  18,814,659  acres.  California  i^  th^  only  State  in  which 
the  best  European  varieties  of  grapes  are  successfully  culpivated,  and  this 
gives  great  importance  to  the  wine  product,  but  owing  to  the  prohibition  law 
the  latter  mi^st  sood  be  discontinued.  Extending  seven  hundred  miles 
fron^  uorth  to  south,  and  being  intersected  by  several  ranges  of  mountains, 
California  has  almost  every  vanety  of  climate,  from  the  very  wet  to  the  very 
dry,  and  from  the  temperate  to  the  semi-tropical.  Irrigation  is  extensively 
practised,  bping  necessary  in  the  more  arid  districts  ^nd  beneficial  in  a 
larger  area. 

The  wheat  industry  has  declined  in  relative  importance,  while  horticulture 
has  made  rapid  strides.  The  cereal  crops  in  1920  were  maize,  3,150,000 
bushels;  wneat,  9,100,000  bushels;  oj^ts,  5,425,000  bushels;  barley ^ 
28,750,000  bushels.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  figs,  apricots,  plums,  OTapes, 
oranges,  ^^mons,  and  otner  fruits  are  grown  in  vast  quantities.  Olives, 
honey,  nops,  walnuts,  and  almonds  are  also  largely  proauced. 

On  January  1, 1921,  the  form  animals  Were  380,000  horses,  ^7,000  mules, 
577,000  milch  cows,  1,683,000  other  cattle,  2,950,000  sheep,  and  930,000 
swine.  The  wopl  clijn  (1919)  produced  18,298,000  pounds  of  wool.  There 
are  9'  ostrich  farpis  in  tne  State. 

Miliillg,  Manufactures,  etc.— Gold  was  first  discovered  in  :J848. 
In  1919  the  gold  output  was  valued  at  17,335,100  dollars,  and  the  silver 
output  Vi^lued  at  1,244^464  dollars.  Other  mining  products  were  (1919) 
copper,  22,162,665  pounds  (4,122,246  dollars),  and  4,139,562  pounds  of 
lead  (219,897  dollars)  ;  quicksilver,  16,200  flasks  (of  75  pounds  net),  valued 
at  1,353,861  dollars.  CftHfornia  produces  more  petroleum  than  any  other 
State  of  the  Union,  with  the  ocoasional/exception  of  Oklahoma  ;  in  1919  the 
output  reached  101,182,962  barrels,  valued  at  142,610,563  dollars.  Granite 
andstone,  &c.,  were  valued  at  4,286,643  dollars  ;  Portland  cement  (4,645,299 
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barrels),  Yalued  at  8,591,990  dollari.  From  California  comes  all  of  the  borax 
produced  in  the  United  States.  The  output  in  1919  was  66,791  short  tons, 
yaluedi  at  1,717,192  dollars.  The  State  also  produced  pyrite,  146,024  short 
tons  (540,300  dollars) ;  salt.  683,994  tons  (896,963  dollars) ;  mineral  waters, 
2,283,842  gallons  (340,117  dollars) ;  magnesite,  44,696  short  tons,  ralue 
452,094  dollars.  Bismuth,  asbestos,  manganese,  lithium,  tungsten,  chro- 
mium, infusorial  earth,  ochre,  and  a  great  variety  of  preoious  stones  are  found 
in  the  State.  In  1919  there  were  50  different  mineral  substances,  exolusire 
of  a  segregation  of  the  yarious  stones  grouped  under  Gems.  The  value  of 
all  the  minerals  produced  in  1918  was  199,758,837  dollars;  in  1919, 
196,473,560  dollars. 

In  California  in  1910  there  were  7,659  manufacturing  establishments  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  537, 134, 000  dollars,  employing  18,208  salaried  officials 
and  1 15,?96  wage-earners,  using  materials  costing  325,238,000  dollars,  and 
giving  an  output  worth  529,761,000  dollars.  Statistics  of  the  more  important 
industries  are  given  in  The  Statbbman's  Ybar-Book  for  1916,  p.  494. 

The  coast  and  river  fisheries  are  important,  giving  employment  to  5,000 
persons.  A  year's  catch  is  thirty  to  forty  miUion  pounds,  worth  about 
4,000^000  dollars.  Salmon  is  the  most  valuable  variety  of  fish  taken,  but  as 
many  as  one  hundred  and  thirty  different  varieties  of  fish  are  found  in  the 
markets  of  San  Francisco. 

Gommerce  and  Transportation. — The  chief  commercial  port  of 

California  is  San  Francisco,  through  which  in  1919  the  imports  amounted 
to  the  value  of  238,027,065  dollars,  and  the  exports  to  240,517,739  dollars. 

Railway:;)  have  been  built  in  California  to  the  extent  of  8, 355  miles  (1919) 
for  steam  roads  and  about  2,715  miles  (1919)  for  electric  railways.  San 
Francisco  is  now  the  terminus  of  three  trans-continental  railways. 

In  Septemb>  r,  1920,  there  were  106  savings  banks  in  the  State,  and 
227  savings  departments  of  dep:irtmental  banks  with  1,459,058  depositors 
who  had  to  their  credit  855,355,090  dollars,  being  an  average  of 
586   dollars  to  each  depositor. 

British  GfmsuUGtneral  at  San  Franciseo. — A.  C.  Ross,  C.B. 

British  Consul.  — Wellesley  Moore. 

There  are  British  Vice-Consuls  at  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  San 
Diego. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Reports  of  the  various  departments  of  State  Government.     California  Blue  Book. 
SacraiNento. 

Statistical  Reports  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Sacramento. 

Reports  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco.    San  Francisco. 

Atherton  (Gfrtrude),  California  :  an  Intinate  History.    London,  1914. 

A2utin  (Mar}-)  and  Palmer  (Sutton),  California  :  the  Land  of  tdie  Sun.    London,  1914. 

Chapman  (C.  £.),  The  Pounding  of  Spanish  California.    New  York,  1916. 

Chase  (J.  Smeaton)  California  Coaat  Trails.    London,  1918. 

CovianiR.  E.X  A  Bibliography  of  the  History  of  California.    San  Francisco,  1914. 

Ihrury  (Aubrey  and  Wells),  California  Tourist  Guide  and  Handbook,  Berkeley,  1918. 

Hittelli'V.  H.),  History  of  California.    San  Francisco,  1885-96. 

Johnson   (A.  T.),  California.     An  Bnglishman's  Impressiona  of  the  Gk>Iden  State 
London,  1913. 

Biehman  (L  B.),  California  Under  Spain  and  Mexico.    New  Tork,  1911. 

Boyee  (•!  ),  California.    [In  '  American  Commonwealth '  Series.}    Boston,  1886. 

Saunders  (C.  F.),  Under  the  Sky^in  California.    London,  1914. 


Wood  (Ruth  K.),  The  Tonristt'  California.    New  Tork,  1914. 
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COLORADO. 

Oovenuneilt. — Tjbe  state  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  Aug.  1, 
1876.  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senat(e  of  35  members 
elected  for  four  years,  one-half  retiring  every  two  years,  and  of  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  66  members  elected  for  two  years.  Sessions  are  biennial. 
Eligible  to  either  House  ai^  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  male  and 
female  25  years  of  age  and  12  months  resident  in  the  district  for  which 
they  seek  election.  Qualified  as  electors  are  all  persons  male  and  female 
(except  criminals  and  insane)  21  years  of  age  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  resided  in  the  State  for  12  months  immediately  preceding 
the  election. 

Gowmor.—OMveT  H.  Shoup,  1921-1928  (5,000  dollars). 
Secretary  of  State. — James  R.  Noland. 

The  State  sends  to  the  Federal  Congress  two  Senators  and  4  Represen- 
tatives. 

The  State  is  divided  into  63  counties.  The  State  Capital  is  Denver.  The 
Indian  reservations  had  an  area  in  June,  1918,  of  618  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  877. 

Area  and  Populatioil. — Area  103,948  square  miles,  of  which  290 
square  miles  is  water.  Indian  reservations  in  1919  covered  an  area  of  618 
sq.  miles,  with  a  population  of  821.  Census  population  on  Jan.  1,  1920, 
939,629. 


Tears 

White  i. 

Negz* 

Total 

Per  Sq. 

Mile 

1860 

1880 

:    1900 

1910 

84,231 
191,892 
531,130 

787,571 

46 
2,435 

8,570 
11,453 

84,277 
194,827 
539,700 
799,024 

0*3 
1-9 
5-2 

7-7 

1  Inclnding  Asiatics  and  Indians.    In  1910,  378  Chinese  and  1,482  Indians. 
In  1910  the  population  by  sex  and  race  was  : — 


White 

Negro 

Asiatie 

Indian 

Totel 

Male 

Female 

421,471 
361,944 

788,415 

5,867 
5,686 

3,859 

797 

480,697 
868,827 

Totel  .... 

11,458 

2,674 

1,482 

799,024 

In  1910  the  foreign-born  population  numbered  126,851,  of  whom  12,926 
were  English,  4,269  Scottish,  8,710  Irish,  17,071  German,  12,445  Swedish, 
9,533  Canadian.  Denver,  the  capital,  had  a  population  in  1920  of  256,369, 
Pueblo,  42,908;  Colorado  Springs,  29,572  ;  Trinidad,  10,906  ;  Boulder,  10,989. 
Of  the  total  population  in  1910,  50*7  per  cent,  was  urban. 

Religion  and  Ill8truction.-*-*^inAii  Catholics  outnumber  other 
denominations,  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  ranking  next»  then  Baptists 
and  CongegatioDalists. 

The  public  schools  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Superintendent. 
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of  Public  Infttruetion.  In  1919  the  3,200  public  elementary  «nd  the  90 
high  schools  had  6,926  teachers  with  192,000  enrolled  pupils.  Public 
school  teachers  are  trained  at  the  State  Teachers'  College,  which  in  1918-19 
had  70  teachers  and  2,025  students.  Another  State  normal  school  has 
been  established  at  Gunnison,  having  in  1919  38  teachers  and  991 
students.  Total  expenditure  on  education  (1918)  10,938,566  dollars.  For 
superior  education  there  are  several  colleges.  Colorado  College,  founded 
in  1874  at  Colorado  Springs,  had  72  professors  and  595  students  in 
1918-19  ;  the  University  of  Colorado,  opened  in  1877  at  Boulder,  had  249 
professors  and  2,172  students.  The  University  of  Denver,  founded  by 
Territorial  Charter  in  1864,  had  76  professors  and  teachers  and  680 
students;  the  Chamberlin  Observatory  in  University  Park  stands  at  an 
altitude  of  5,280  feet  above  sea-level.  There  are  also*  an  Agricultural 
College,  at  Fort  Collins,  with  91  instructors  and  1,199  students,  and  a 
School  of  Mines  with  84  teachers  and  232  students. 

On  January  1,  1910,  the  number  of  paupers  In  almshouses  was  510,  being 
63*8  per  100,000  of  the  population,  and  of  prisoners  in  penal  institutions 
1,230,  being  153*9  per  100,000  of  the  population. 

FinanCOfl  Defeil06t — ^The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  2  years 
ending  December  1,  1920,  was  as  follows  : — 

Dollars 
On  hand  December  1,  1918       ....     8,090,804 
Receipts  in  1918-20 31,248,058 


Total  Receipts 39,338,862 

Disbursements  in  1918-20 28,973,531 


Balance  Dec.  1,  1920      ....    10,365,331 

The  State  debt  on  November  30,  1920  was:  4,187,300  dollars.  The 
assessment  valuation  for  1920  amounted  to  1,590,267,667  dollars. 

The  militia,  called  the  National  Guard,  with  its  headquarters  at  Denver, 
consists  of  one  regiment  of  Infantry,  one  troop  of  Cavalry,  one  battalion 
of  Field  Artillery,  one  company  of  Engineers  and  the  headquarters  and 
supply  section  of  an  engineering  train,  Signal  outpost  company  ;  authorised 
stren^h  of  1920,  1,859  men,  actual  enlisted  strength  on  November  1,  1919, 
53  officers  and  1,153  men. 

Frodnotion  and  Industry. — The  number  of  farms  in  1910  was 
46,170,  with  a  total  area  of  13,532,113  acres,  of  which  4,302,101  acres  were 
improved  land.  The  value  of  all  farm  property  in  1910  was  491,471,806 
dollars.  By  irrigation  large  portions  of  the  State  have  been  brought  undei 
cultivation.  The  Federal  Government  is  now  carrying  out  two  reclamation 
projects  a£fecting  193,000  acres.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat  (22,821,000  bushels 
in  1920),  oats  (8,058,000),  maize  (17,450,000  bushels),  barley,  potatoes,  and 
great  quantities  of  hay.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  widely  cultivated.  Within 
the  State  stock-raising  is  older  than  husbandry ;  on  January  1,  1921,  the 
ntunbcr  of  farm  animals  was :  408,000  horses,  30,000  mules,  272,000  milch 
cows  ;  1,220,000  other  cattle,  1,978,000  sheep,  326,000  swine.  The  wool 
clip  in  1919  yielded  8,983,000  pounds  of  wool.  The  national  forests  in  the 
State  have  an  area  (June  30,  1919)  of  18,280,832  acres. 

Colorado  has  great  mining  and  smelting  industries,  coal  and  the  ores  of  r 
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precious  metals  being  extensively  worked.  Portland  cement,  mica,  tungsten, 
bismuth,  graphite,  rose  quartz,  and  fluorspar  are  also  produced. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  Colorado,  according  to  the  census  of 
1914,  employ  a  capital  of  181,776,000  dollars;  2,126  establishments  with 
27,278  wage-earners.  They  gave  an  output  valued  at  138,801,202  dollars 
in  1910. 

There  are  lar^e  works  for  the  smelting  and  refining  of  metals  (iron,  lead, 
copper,  zinc) ;  the  chief  base  metals  refined  are  lead  and  zinc,  but  three- 
fourths  of  the  value  of  the  smelting  products  is  for  gold  and  silver. 

Denver  is  the  centre  of  distribution  for  the  live  stock  traffic  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States. 

In  1917,  there  were  in  the  State  5,639  miles  of  main-track  railway,  and 
in  1919,  487  miles  of  electric  railways. 

On  November  1,  1918,  there  were  239  State,  savings  and  private  banks 
with  savings  deposits  amounting  to  24,703,810  dollars. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Bzecutive  Departments  (State  Treasurer,  Ac).    Denrer. 

Reports  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.    Annual.    Washington. 

British  Foreign  Office  Reports.    The  Consular  Reports  for  Chicago  contain  much  in- 
formation respecting  Colorado  and  Denver.    Annual.    London. 

Parsotu  (Eugene),  Quide-book  to  Colorado.  Boston,  1911.— Making  of  Colorado. 
Chicago,  1008. 

Smiley  {3.),  History  of  Denver.     Denver. 

Stone  (W.  F.),  History  of  Colorado.    Chicago,  1918. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Govemnieilt. — Connecticut  has  been  an  organised  commonwealth  sine 
1637.  In  1639  a  written  constitution  was  adopted  which,  it  is  claimed,  was 
the  first  in  the  history  of  the  world  formed  by  a  social  compact.  This  was 
confirmed  by  a  charter  from  Charles  II.  in  1662,  and  replaced  in  1818  by  a 
State  Constitution,  framed  that  year  by  a  constitutional  convention.  Con- 
necticut was  one  of  the  thirteen  original  States  of  the  Union. 

The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. All  male  citizens  (with  necessary  exceptions)  21  years  of  age, 
resident  in  the  State  for  a  year  and  in  the .  town  for  six  months  pre- 
ceding the  election,  have  the  right  of  suffrage  provided  that  they  can  read 
the  Constitution  in  English.  The  Senate  at  present  consists  of  35  members, 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  258  membei's.  Members  of  each  House  are 
elected  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  each  receives  300  dollars  for  that 
term  and  one  mileage  each  way  for  each  session,  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
per  mile.     Legislative  sessions  are  biennial. 

Governor,— Everett  J.  Lake,  1921-23  (5,000  dollars). 
Seeretary, — Donald  J.  Warner. 

The  State  is  represented  in  the  Federal  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  five 
Representatives.  For  local  administration  the  State  is  divided  into  eight 
counties  which  are  sub-divided  into  towns  within  which  are  cities  and 
boroughs.     The  State  Capital  is  Hartford. 

Area,  Population,  and  In8traction.~Area  5,004  square  miles,  of 
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which  146  sq^uare  miles  is  water  area.     Census  population  on  Jan.  1,  1920, 
1,380,681. 


Years 

White  1 

Negro 

Total 

Per  Sq. 
Mile 

1840 
1880 
1900 
1910 

301,856 

611,163 

893,194 

1,099,682 

8,122 
11,647 
16,226 
16,174 

309,978 

622,700 

908,420 

1,114,766 

64*3 
129-2 
188-6 
281-3 

^  Including  Asiatics  and  Indians. 
The  population  by  sex  and  colour  in  1910  was : — 


— 

White 

Negro 

7,229 
7,945 

Asiatic 

616 
17 

Indian 

Total 

Male 
Female 

666,821 
643,076 

76 
76 

162 

663,642 
661,114 

Total 

1,098,897 

15,174 

633 

1,114,766 

In  1910  the  foreign-bom  population  numbered  328,769  of  whom  22,422 

were  English  ;  6,760  Scottish;  68,457  Irish;  31,126  German  ;  54,120  from 

Russia  ;  18,208  Swedish  ;  66,953  Italian.     Of  the  total  population  in  1910, 

89  'Tper  cent,  was  urban. 

Tne  chief  towns  are  New  Haven  (with  census  population  on  Jan   1,  1920), 

162,619;    Hartford    (capital),    138,036;  Bridgeport,    143,538;  Waterbury, 

91,716;  New  Britain,  59,316;    Meriden,    34,764;   New  London,  25,688; 

Norwich,  29,686 ;  Norwalk,  27,743  ;  Stamford,  40,067  ;  Danbury,  22,326  ; 

Ansonia,  17,643;  Middletown,    22,129;    Greenwich,   22,123;   Tonington, 

22,055. 

Of  the  religious  bodies  the  most  important  in  order  of  strength  are  the 

Roman  Catholic,   Congregationalist,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and 

Baptist. 

Elementary  instruction  is  free  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  1 6 

years,  and  compulsaiy  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16  years. 
In  1919  the  1,336  public  elementary  schools  had  6,017  teachers  with  224,064 
enrolled  pupils.  There  were  also  77  public  high  schools  with  1,052  teachers 
and  25,116  pupils.  The  four  normal  schools  had  in  1919  39  teachers  and  574 
pupils.  In  1919,  the  10  model  schools  had  98  teachers  and  3,819  pupils.  Total 
expenditure  on  education  (1919)  12,391,863  dollars,  instruction  in  agri- 
calture  and  the  mechanic  arts  is  provided  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College  founded  at  Storrs  in  1881  with  71  professors  and  354  students  in 
1919-20  ;  its  work  is  supplemented  by  the  Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  located  at  New 
Haven.  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  founded  in  1701,  had,  in  1919-20, 
in  all  departments,  696  professors  and  teachers  and  3, 306  students.  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  founded  in  1831,  had,  in  1919-20,  52  professors  and 
teachers,  and  695  students.  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  founded  in  1824, 
had  (1919-20)  29  professors  and  teachers,  and  227  students.  Connecticut 
College  for  Women  had  (1919-20)  61  teachers  and  316  students. 

Ineluding   private    and   ecclesiastical    institutions,    there   were  in  th« 
State  on  June  30,  1919,  115  benevolent  establishments  (exclusive   of  alms- 
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houses).  On  January  1,  1917,  the  number  of  paupers  in  almshouses  was 
4,446,  being  832  per  100,000  of  the  population,  and  of  prisoners  in  penal 
institutions  (June  80,  1919),  2,286.  The  cost  of  State  paupers  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1920,  was  92,181  dollaijs. 

Finance,  Defence. — The  total  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal 
term  of  nine  months  ending  June  30,  1920,  were  : — 

Dollftrs 
Cash  balance,  July  1,  1919  ....        2,659,885 

Bevenue  receipts,  year  ending  June  30,  1920        .       15,089,899 

Total 17,749,784 

Disbursements,  July  1,  1919  to  June  80,  1920     .        19,266,233 

Deficit,  July  1,  1920         ....         1,516,449 

The  assessed  value  of  property  in  1919  was  1,661,293,466  dollars.  The 
State  on  July  1,  1920,  had  a  funded  debt  to  the  value  of  JL 4,291, 100  dollars. 

The  National  Guard  is  being  reorganised ;  at  present  it  consists  of  20 
officers  and  403  enlisted  men.  The  Connecticut  Stiate  Guard  now  consists 
of  3,000  officers  and  men. 

Production  and  Industry. — In  1910,  the  state  had  26,815  fai-ms 
with  a  total  area  of  2,185,788  acres,  ot  which  988,252  acres  was  improved 
land.  Total  value  of  all  farm  property  in  1910  was  159,399,771  dollars.  In 
1920,  besides  other  agricultural  products,  tobacco  was  produced  to  the  amount 
of  36,112,000  pounds,  the  area  under  the  crop  having  been  24,400  acres.  On 
January  1,  1921,  the  State  had  39,000  horses,  22,000  sheep,  78,000  pigs, 
117,000  milch  cows,  and  80,000  other  cattle. 

The  State  has  some  mineral  resources,  producing  iron  ore,  granite,  trap- 
rock  and  limestone,  clay  products  (bricks,  tiles,  pottery),  crystalline  quartz 
and  infusorial  earth  are  also  worked  in  the  State. 

According  to  the  census  of  manufactures  of  1919  there  were  in  Con- 
necticut 4,104  manufacturing  establishments  with  an  aggregate  capital 
amounting  to  620,194,000  dollars,  employing  25,112  salaried  officials  and  on 
the  average  226,264  wage-earners.  The  cost  of  the  raw  material  used  annually 
was  288,511,000  dollars  and  the  value  of  the  output  was  545,472,000  dollars. 

In  1917  there  were  1,003  miles  of  railroad  track  in  Connecticut,  besides 
150  miles  of  electric  street  railway  track  (1919). 

The  total  amount  of  deposits  in  81  savings  banks  on  October  1,  1919,  was 
391,632,270  dollars,  and  the  depositors  numbered  717,405  ;  which  is  546*76 
dollars  to  each  depositor. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Rei>ort8  of  the  variona  Executive  Departments  of  the  State. 

The  Register  and  Manual  of  Connecticut.    Annual.    Hartford. 

Connecticut  Colonial  Records,  1686-1776.    15  vols. 

Connecticut  State  Records,  1770-1780.    2  vols. 

Aftdrew$  (G.  M.),  The  River  Towns  of  Conneoticnt.    Baltimore,  1889. 

Baeon  (E.M.),  The  Connecticut  River.    London  and  New  York,  1906. 

Clark  (G.  L.),  A  History  of  Connecticut,  its  Peoples  and  Institutions.  New  Torkaad 
London.  1914. 

Hollister  (G.  H.),  The  History  of  Oonneeticnt  from  the  First  S^tlement  of  the  Colony 
to  the  adoption  of  the  present  Oonstitution.    2  vols.    New  Haven^  1855 

Johnston  (A.),  Connecticut.    [In  '  American  Commonwealths '  Stories.]    Boston,  Haas. 

Loomii  (Dwight)  and  Calhoun  (J.  Gilbert),  Judicial  and  Civil  History  of  Connecticut, 
Boston,  1895. 

Mead  (N.  P.).,  Connecticut  as  a  Corporate  Colony.    Lancaster^  1906. 

Morgan  (Forrest),  Connecticut  as  a  Colony  and  State.    4  vols.,  Hartford,(1994i* 

Puroell  (R.  JA  Connecticut  in  Transition.    London,  1918. 

5aVord  (E.  B.),  A  History  of  Oonnectieut.    Hartford,  1889.     ^  c 
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Steiner  (B.  C.%  History  of  Sla?ai*7  in  Gonue^iticut.  Bftltimpre,  1893.— History  of 
Education  in  Connecticut.    Washington,  189S. 

Trumbull  (BeAfamin),  A  Complete  History  of  Conneetlettt.    2  vols.  New  London,  1898. 

TH^mbuU  (J.  HfunmondX  Hemori»l  History  of  Hartford  County,  Connecticut.  2  toU. 
Bovton,  1886. 


mSLAWAXB. 

OOYdnmieilt. — Delaware  is  one  of  tlie  tMrteen  original  States  of  the 
Union.  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  17  members 
elected  for  four  years  and  a  House  of  Kepresentatives  of  35  members  elected 
for  two  years.  Senators  must  be  27  yeani  of  age,  and  Representatires  24  ; 
both  must  be  citizens  who  have  resided  three  years  in  the  State,  and  one 
year  in  the  electoral  district  immediately  preceding  the  election. 

With  necessary  exceptions  all  citizens,  registered  as  voters^  who  have 
resided  in  the  State  one  year,  in  the  county  three  months,  and  in  the  district  30 
days  next  preceding  the  election  hare  the  right  to  vote.  But  no  person 
who  shall  attain  the  age  of  21  after  the  year  1900  has  the  right  to  vote  unless 
he  is  able  to  read  English  and  to  write  his  name ;  United  States  soldiers  and 
sailors  merely  stationed  in  the  State  are  not  considered  resident. 

Delaware  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  one  Representatiye. 

<?(w«rwor.— William  D.  Denney,  1921-25.   (4,000  dollars.) 
Secretary  of  State, — Alden  R.  Benson. 

The  State  capital  is  Dover  (population  8,720  in  1915).  Delaware  is 
divided  into  three  counties. 

Area,  Population,  Instruction.— Area  2,870  square  miles,  of  which 

405  square  miles  is  water.     Census  population  on  Jan.  1,  1920,  223,003. 


Tears 

White  1 

Negro 

14,421 
30,697 
31,181 
30,341 

Total 

Per  sq.  mile 

1800 
1900 
1910 
1920 

49,852 
154,038 
171,141 
192,662 

64,278 
184,785 
202,322 
223,008 

32-7 

94-0 

103-0 

113-5 

1  Ineladinc  Indians  and  Asiatics. 
In  1910  the  population  by  sex  and  colour  was  : — 


— 

White 

- 

87,887 
88,715 

Negro 

Asiatic 
34 

Indian 

Total 

Male 

Female     . 

16,011 
15,170 

3 
2 

103,485 
98,887 

Total 

171,102 

81,181 

84 

1 1 
6 

202,822 

The  foreign-bom  (1910)  numbered  17,420,  of  whom  2,898  were  Irish, 
2,572  German,  1,555  English,  and  2,893  Italian. 

The  largest  city  in  the  State  is  Wilmington,  with  a  census  population 
of  110,168  in  1920.  Other  towns  (1915),  Dover,  8,720;  Milford,  2, 60$.  Of 
the  total  population  in  1910,  48*0  per  cent,  wastirban. 
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The  most  numerous  denominations  of  the  State  are,  Methodist,  Roman 
Catholio,  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  and  Baptist. 

The  State  has  free  public  schools  and  compulsoir  school  attendance, 
separate  schools  being  provided  for  white  and  coloured  children.  In  1919-20, 
the  446  public  schools  had  961  teachers  and  87,135  enrolled  pupils.  The  26 
Iiigh  tschoolM  had  173  teachers  and  8,045  pupils.  Total  expenditure  for  school 
purposes,  1,738,884  dollars.  The  State  has  two  normal  schools,  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  colleges  and  at  Newark,  Delaware  College,  founded 
in  1834,  having,  in  1919,  52  professors  and  296  students.  A  college  for 
coloured  students  at  Dover  has  6  professors  and  186  students. 

Charity. — The  State  has  a  hospital  and  an  industrial  school  for  girls. 
It  grants  assistance  to  indigent  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  to  widows  witli 
children  of  school  age,  and  contributes  to  institutions  for  the  support  and 
training  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  outside  the  State.  An  institution  for 
the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  is  being  erected  in  the  State. 

In  each  county  the  sole  chu^e  of  the  poor  and  of  almshouses  is  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  of  the  poor.  They  appoint  the  overseer  of  their  almshouse, 
who  must  provide  employment  for  the  inmates.  County  liability  for  support 
of  paupers  is  determined  by  settlement,  which  is  obtained  in  various  ways 
(by  the  applicant  having  held  public  office  for  a  year,  having  paid  poor  taxes 
for  any  two  years,  having  paid  a  rent  of  at  least  50  dollars  for  a  year,  kc. ). 
Parents  and  grand-parents  are  liable  for  support  of  pauper  children,  and 
mce  versd.    There  is  a  penalty  for  bringing  paupers  into  a  county. 

Finance. — ^or   the  year  ending  January  13,  1921,  the  receipts  and 

disbursements  of  the  State  General  Fund  were : — 

Dollars 
Cash  in  hand,  January  12,  1920  .        .  207,616 

Receipts  1920-21         ....  885,130 

Total 1,092,746 

Expenditure,  1920-21      .  .  992,890 

Cash  in  hand  January  13,  1921      .  99,856 

On  January  13,  1920,  the  outstanding  debt  amounted  to  2,066,785 
dollars. 

Production  and  Industry. — Delaware  is  mainly  an  agricultural  State, 
85  per  cent,  of  the  land  being  in  farms,  which  in  1920  numbered  10,140. 
and  had  a  total  area  of  944,511  acres,  653,052  acres  being  improved  land. 
The  total  value  of  all  farm  property  was  80,137,614  dollars.  The  chief 
crops  are  maize  and  wheat,  but  fruit  and  tomato-growing  are  im]K>rtant, 
About  16,000  acres  are  devoted  to  tomatoes.  Delaware  stands  second  in  the 
States  of  the  Union  in  the  quantity  of  tomatoes  packed.  On  January  1, 
1921,  the  State  had  33,000  horses,  6,000  mules,  8,000  slieep,  68,000 
pigs,  45,000  milch  cows,  and  22,000  other  cattle.  The  wool  clip  in  1919 
yielded  31,000  pounds. 

The  State  has  oyster  and  other  fisheries  which  are  receiving  increasing 
attention. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Delaware  are  not  extensive. 

The  capita]  invested  in  manufactoring  industries  in  the  State  in  1910 
amounted  to  60,906,000  dollars  ;  the  pei^ns  employed  (owpers,  firm  meqibers, 
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clerks,  kc,  and  wage-earners)  mimbered  28,984  ;  the  cost  of  materials  used 
was  30,938,000  dollars,  and  the  output  wad  valued  at  52,840,000  dollars. 
Statistics  of  the  chief  industries  are  given  in  The  Statesman's  Year-Book 
for  1916,  p.  603. 

The  leather  output  comprised  11,005,292  goatskins  valued  at  10,232,468 
dollars.  Other  industries  are  fruit-canning,  and  the  manufacture  of  hosiery 
and  knitted  goods. 

In  1916  the  length  of  railway  in  the  State  was  335  miles,  besides  158 
miles  of  electric  street  railway  track. 

There  is  an  active  coastwise  trade,  particularly  with  New  York,  which  is 
connected  with  Wilmington  by  a  line  of  steamers.  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
Delaware  Bay  are  connected  by  a  canal.  There  is  some  foreign  commerce 
direct  througn  Wilmington. 

In  1919,  there  were  2  savings  banks  in  the  State,  with  45,555  depositors 
who  had  to  their  credit  17,422,000  dollars,  being  382 '43  dollars  to  each 
depositor. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Constitation  of  Delaware  adopted  in  Couyention  June  4, 18^7.    Republished,  Doyer, 
1918. 

Reports  of  the  varioas  Exeeutiye  Departments. 

Conrad  (Henry  C.)i  History  of  Delaware.    Wilmington,  1008. 

$ehar/{J.),  History  of  Delaware.    3  vols.    Philadelphia,  1888. 


DISTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Governmeilt. — The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  seat  of  GoTemment  of 
the  United  States,  and  consists  of  an  area  of  about  70  square  miles  which  was 
ceded  by  the  State  of  Maryland  to  the  United  States  as  a  site  for  the  National 
Capital.  It  was  established  under  the  authority  and  direction  of  Acts  of 
Congress  approved.  July  16,  1790,  and  March  8,  1791,  which  were  passed 
to  give  effect  to  a  clause  in  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  giving  Congress  the  power :  — 

*  To  exercise  exclusiye  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoeyer  oyer  such  district  (not  ex> 
eeeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States  and  the  acceptance 
of  Ck>iigre8s,  become  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  tiie  United  States,  and  to  exercise 
Uke  authority  oyer  all  places  purchased,  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards, 
and  other  needful  buildings.' 

The  authority  of  the  United  States  over  it  became  vested  on  the  first 
tfonday  of  December,  1800. 

The  present  form  of  local  government,  which  dates  from  July  1,  1878, 
is  a  municipal  corporation,  and  is  administered  by  a  board  of  three 
Commissioners  having  in  general  equal  powers  and  duties.  Two  of  these 
Commissioners  are  appointed  from  civil  life  by  the  Pn  sident  of  the  United 
States,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  for  a  term  of 
three  years  each.  The  other  Commissioner  is  detailed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  from  the  Engineer  Corps  of 
the  United  States  Army.  This  Commissioner  is  selected  from  among 
the  captains  or  officers  of  higher  grade  having  served  at  least  fifteen 
years  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers*  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  The 
Commissioners  are  in  a  general  way  vested  with  jurisdiction  covering 
%)1  the  ordinary  features  of  munioipal  government,  except  that  the  Congress 
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of  the  United  States,  only,  haa  authority  to  enact  legislation  and  ap- 
propriate money  for  the  municipal  expenses.  Congress  has,  by  sundry 
statutes,  empowered  the  commissioners  to  make  and  enforce  reasonable  and 
usual  police  regulations  for  the  protection  of  lires,  health,  quiet,  be,  of  all 
persons,  and  the  protection  of  all  property  within  the  District,  and  other 
regulations  of  a  municipal  nature.  They  hare  also  been  constituted  a  *  Public 
Utilities  Commission. ' 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of  OommitawMrt.  •--Daniel  B.  Garges. 

Area  and  Popnlation* — ^The  area  of  the  District  of  Columbia  originally 
was  about  ten  miles  square,  but  by  the  retrocession  to  the  State  of  Virginia, 
in  the  year  1846,  of  the  portion  derived  from  that  State,  was  reduced  to 
69*246  square  miles,  60*01  of  which  are  land. 

The  population  in  1800  numbered  14,093;  in  1860,  75,080;  in  1880, 
177.624;  in  1900,  278,718;  in  1910,  331,069;  in  1914,  353,378.  Popula- 
tion on  February  21,  1920,  was  437,571,  of  whom  approximately  115,000 
were  negroes  or  of  negro  descent. 

A  portion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  embracing  6,654  acres  is  known  as 
the  City  of  Washington.  But  that  name  is,  and  has  been  since  May  31,  1871, 
a  geographical  distinction  only,  as  the  territory  it  includes  is  not  a  munici- 
pality separate  from  the  rest  of  the  District,  but  is  subject  to  the  same 
government  in  every  respect. 

Religion  and  Instruction- — The  most  numerous  religious  bodies  are  : 
Roman  Catholic,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Protestant,  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
Lutheran,  and  Christian  Science. 

The  public  schools  of  the  District  in  1920  had  1,442  white  teacher 
and  45,776  white  pupils,  and  654  negro  teachers  and  19,523  negi'oor  coloured 
pupils.  Total  number  of  pupils,  65,298.  There  were  9  public  high  schools 
with  383  teachers  and  8,470  pupils;  and  26  private  schools  with  2,400 
pupils.  For  the  instruction  of  teachers  there  were  2  public  nonnal  schools 
with  25  teachers  and  199  pupils.  Total  expenditure  on  public  education 
(1920),  4,155,790  dollars,  exclusive  of  sites  and  buildings. 

Superior  education  is  given  in  Georgetown  University,  an  institution  under 
the  management  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  founded  in  1795  ;  it  has  200  professors 
and  1,900  pupils :  the  George  Washington  University,  non- sectarian, 
founded  in  1821,  has  249  instructors,  and  3,333  students ;  the  Howard 
University,  principally  engaged  in  the  higher  education  of  negroes,  was 
founded  in  1867,  and  has  121  professors  and  1,688  pupils  ;  the  Catholic 
University,  a  post-graduate  institution,  was  founded  in  1884,  and  has  82 
professors  and  531  students. 

Finance^ — The  revenues  of  the  District  are  derived  from  the  general  real 
property  tax,  taxes  on  corporations  and  companies,  and  licences  for  various 
businesses  and  from  appropriations  by  the  United  States  of  approximately 
three  sevenths  of  the  total  revenues. 

In  1920  the  finance  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  as  follows : — 

DoUars 
Balance,  July  1,  1919        .        .        .  7,337,851 

Receipts  to  July  1,  1920    .        •       .  20,467,801 

Total  .        •        «        .  27,806,152 

Disbursements,  1919-20    •        •        .  19,504,678 

Balance,  July  1,  1920        »       #        •  8,300,674 
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The  net  bonded  dflbt  at  the  end  ,of  the  year  amounted  to  2,152,626 
dollars.    The  District  of  Columbia  has  no  other  debt. 

In.  1920  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  real  property  within  the  municipality 
amoanted  to  426,623,630  dollars;  and  of  tangible  personal  property  such 
as  furniture,  horses,  wagons,  ships,  etc.,  91,982,374  dollars  and  intangible 
personal  property  such  as  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  323,031,277  dollars  ;  total 
841,637,281  dollars. 

Production  and  Industry* — The  District  has  considerable  industries, 
the  products  of  which  are  mainly  for  local  consumption.  The  United  States 
census  of  manufactures  in  1919  showed  that  (excluding  government  works) 
the  capital  invested  in  such  industries  amounted  to  62,906,202  dollars  ;  the 
salaried  officials,  superintendents,  managers  and  clerks  numbered  3,208  ;  and 
the  average  number  of  wage-earners  employed  during  the  year  was  10,577  ; 
the  raw  material  used  cost  31,036,917  dollars,  and  the  output  was  valued 
at  67,936,000  dollars. 

Within  the  District  are  215  miles  (1920)  of  electric  street  railway  track, 
as  single  track. 

On  June  30,  1920,  there  were  in  the  District  45  national  banks,  trust 
companies  and  savings  banks.  Their  aggregate  resources  and  liabiiities 
balanced  at  216,778,000  dollars.  Their  paid-in  capital  stock  stood  at 
20,572,000  dollars  ;  surplus  funds  at  11,187,000  dollars ;  individual  deposits 
at  153,297,000  dollars  ;  (Jnited  States  deposits  at  1,722,000  dolkrs ;  national 
bank  notes  outstanding,  5,742,000  dollars;  and  loans  and  discounts  at 
116,017,000  dollars. 

Books  of  Roferenoe. 

Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia.    Washington. 
Bry«n(yr.  B  ),  A  History  of  the  National  Capitol.  Vol.  I.,  1790-1814.   New  York,  1914. 
—Vol.  II  ,  1816-1878.    New  York,  1916. 

SUiot  (Jonathan),  The  Ten  Miles  Square.    Washington,  1880. 

Force  (Wm.  Q.),  Picture  of  Waahington.    Washington,  1845. 

Jaokton  (Bicbaid),  The  Chronicled  of  Georgetown. 

Tindall  (Wm.),  Standard  History  of  the  City  of  Washington.    Washington,  1914. 

Towmend  (George  Alftred),  Washington,  Ontside  and  Inside. 


FLOBIDA. 

Qovonunent. — On  March  27,  1518,  Florida  was  discovered  by  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon,  a  Spanish  soldier  and  adyenturer,  who  landing  on  Easter 
Sunday  (Pascoa  Florida  or  Feast  of  Flowers)  called  the  place  Florida. 
Florida  was  admitted  into  the  Uidon  in  March  8,  1845.  The  present 
constitution  dates  from  1886.  The  State  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate 
of  32  members,  and  House  of  Representatires  with  75  members.  Sessions 
are  held  biennially,  and  are  limited  to  60  days.  Senators  are  elected  for 
four  years.  Representatives  for  two,  the  Senate  being  renewed  by  one-half 
every  two  years. 

^orenuw,— Gary  Hardee,  1921-25  (6,000  dollars). 
Secretary  of  State. — H.  C.  Crawford. 

The  State  Capital  is  Tallahassee  (population  5,637  in  1920),  The  State  is 
divided  into  52  counties. 
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Area»  Population,  Religion,  Instrnction.— Area  58,666  square 

miles,  of  which  3,805  square  miles  is  water.    The  Indian  reservations  had  an 
area  in  1919  of  86  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  573. 

Census  population  on  January  1,  1920,  968,471.     Population  in  census 
years  as  follows  : — 


Tears 


1880 
1900 
1910 
1915 


White  1 

142,803 
297,812 
443,950 
559,787 


Negro 


Total 


126,690 
230,730 
308,669 
360,394 


269,493 
528,542 
752,619 
920,181 


Per  sq.  mile 

4-9 

9-6 
13-7 
157 


1  Including  Indians  and  Asiatics. 


In  1915  the  population  bv  sex  and  birth  was  as  follows  : — 


White 

Negro 

187,295 
173,099 

Asiatic 

Indians 

ToUl 

Male      .     .     . 
Female .     ,     . 

291,684 
268,103 

559,787 

478,979 
441.202 

Total  .     . 

360,394 

226 

129 

920,181 

Inclnding  1,082  convicts. 


Of  the  total,  the  foreign-born  (1910)  numbered  33,842,  of  whom  1,896  were 
from  the  West  Indies,  2,917  from  England,  2,442  from  Germany,  4,538  from 
Italy,  1,698  from  Canada,  and  4,183  from  Spain.  The  largest  cities  in 
the  State  are  Jacksonville,  with  a  census  population  of  91,558  in  1920  ; 
Tampa,  51,608  ;  Pensacola,  31,035  ;  Miami,  29,549  ;  Key  West,  18,749.  Of 
the  total  population  in  1915,  44*2  per  cent,  was  urban. 

Of  the  church  members  of  the  State  41*6  per  cent,  are  Baptist,  and  37 '2 
per  cent.  Methodist.  Others  are  chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  Protestant  Episco- 
palians, and  Presbyterians. 

Attendance  at  school  is  not  compulsory.  There  are  no  provisions  as  to 
religious  instruction  in  public  schools.  Separate  schools  are  provided  for 
white  and  coloured  children. 

In  1920  the  2,584  public  elementary  schools  had  6,296  teachers 
and  212,465  enrolled  pupils.  In  125  public  high  schools  there  were 
525  teachers  and  12,695  pupils  in  1920.  Total  expenditure  on  education 
(1918),  4,674,111  dollars.  The  State  provides  higher  education  in 
a  University  of  the  State  of  Florida  at  Gainsville  (founded  1884)  with 
(1919)  43  professors  and  988  students,  and  a  State  College  for  Women 
(founded  at  Tallahassee  in  1905),  with  598  students ;  RolUns  College  at 
Winter  Park  (founded  1885)  has  25  professors  and  175  students.  There  is 
also  the  John  B.  Stetson  (Baptist)  University  at  De  Land  (founded  in  1887), 
with  32  professors  and  649  students. 

On  January  1,  1910,  the  number  of  paupers  in  almshouses  was  207,  being 
27  '5  per  100,  o5o  of  the  population,  and  of  prisoners  in  penal  institutions  1886, 
being  248 '9  per  100,000  of  the  population.  Number  of  convicts  in  1915, 1,082. 
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Finanoe. — ^or  the  year  1920  the  receipts  and  disbiirsemente  amounted 
to  the  following  sums  : — 


Balance  Jan.  1,  1919 
Receipts  in  1920     • 


Total 
Disbursements  in  1920 

Balance  Jan.  1,  1921 


Dollars 
1,825,899 
8,835,345 

10,661,244 
8,390,294 

2,270,950 


Oa  Januaiy  1,  1921,  the  public  debt  of  the  State  consisted  of  refunding 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  601,567  dollars  at  three  per  cent,  interest,  all  of 
which  were  held  by  State  educational  funds.  The  assessed  value  of  real 
property  for  1920  is  263,785,338  dollars  ;  for  personal  property,  104,664,992 
dollars  ;  railroad  and  telegraph  property,  51,138,608  dollar.^ ;  making  a  total 
for  1920  of  409,588,938  dollars. 

Production  ftnd  Industry. — Florida  is  largely  a  peninsula  stretching 
from  north  to  south,  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  surface  is  generally  level.  No  elevation  exceeds  301  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  climate  is  seral-tropical,  but  liable  at  times  to  severe 
frost  which  destroys  the  fruit  crops.  Agriculture  is  pursued  generally  in  all 
parts  of  the  State.  In  1918  there  were  133,347  farms,  with  a  total  acreage 
of  4,878,344,  of  which  1,886,277  acres  were  improved.  Total  value  of  all 
farm  property  in  1918,  141,262,776  dollars.  The  chief  products  are 
pineapples  and  oranges,  the  former  fruit  being  grown  almost  nowhere  else 
in  the  United  States.  Other  crops  are  tobacco,  4,620,000  pounds  in  1920  ; 
rice,  72,000  bushels  in  1920  ;  besides  maize,  oats,  peas,  and  peanuts.  In 
1920  the  cotton  area  was  101,000  acres,  and  the  yield  18,000  bales,  valued 
at  1,530,000  dollars.  On  January  1,  1921,  the  State  had  58,000  horses, 
40,000  mules,  89,000  sheep,  1,493,000  pigs,  156,000  milch  cows,  and  917,000 
other  cattle  The  wool  clip  in  1919  yielded  460,000  lbs.  Forests  of 
valuable  timber  cover  three-fourths  of  the  State,  and  laree  quantities  of 
pitch-pine  are  exported  as  well  as  oak  timber  for  ship- building.  Tar, 
turpentine,  and  rosin  are  prepared  in  increasing  quantities.  The  total  forest 
area  on  June  30,  1919,  was  808,268  acres. 

The  chief  mineral  product  is  phosphate  rock ;  Fullers'  earth,  lime,  and 
mineral  waters  are  also  produced. 

Florida,  with  its  long  coast  line,  has  extensive  fisheries,  which,  though  not 
fully  developed,  are  more  important  than  those  of  any  other  Gulf  State. 
The  chief  fishery  products  are  shad,  red  snappers,  mullet,  turtles,  and 
sponges,  of  which  Florida  has  almost  a  monopoly.  Pensacola  is  said  to  be  the 
most  important  fresh  fish  market  on  the  Gulf.  From  this  port  tar,  resin, 
and  turpentine  are  exported  to  the  value  of  over  500,000^.  sterling  annually, 
and  also  cotton  (1,806,000^.),  tobacco,  and  phosphate  produced  in  other 
States. 

The  manufacturing  industries  oi  Florida  in  the  year  1917  had  5,493 
establishments,  with  a  capital  invested  of  65,061,746  dollars ;  the  average 
number  of  wage-earners  was  69,955  ;  the  amount  paid  in  wages  was  40,075,087 
dollars. 

The  tobacco  industries  are  prosperous,  and  Key  West  and  Tampa  com- 
pete with  Cuba  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  cigars.     In  1917  the  output  of 
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eigftrs  numb^rtd  469,301,042,  Talued  at  30,127,941  dollars,  and  of  cigarettes 
7,800,000,  yalaed  at  154,000  dollars. 

The  State  has  fiusilities  for  transportation  both  by  land  and  water.  A 
large  trade  is  carried  on  through  rensacola,  where  the  domestic  exports 
were  largely  cottons ;  other  merchandise  being  forest  produots,  phosphate, 
tobacco,  wheat,  flour,  &c.  The  harbour  channel  is  now  dO  feet  deep  at  low 
tide.  At  Jacksonville  harbour  improvements  are  being  carried  out.  In  1917 
there  were  5,248  miles  of  steam  railway,  and  206  miles  (1919)  of  electric 
railway.  The  Atlantic  Coast  railway  and  the  Lonisville  and  Nashville  railway 
run  through  the  State.  The  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  extension  to  Key 
West  was  opened  January  22nd,  1912.  The  U.S.  Grovomment  is  deepening 
the  channel  at  Key  West  and  making  other  improvements. 

In  1920  there  were  3  savings  banks  in  the  State>  with  6,931  depositors 
who  had  to  their  credit  1,486,609  dollars,  being  214*i0  dollars  to  each 
depositor. 

Books  of  Beference. 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Executive  Departments. 

Afialo  (F.  G.)i  Sunshine,  and  Sport  in  Florida  and  the  West  Indies.    London,  1907. 
Davit  (W.  W.),  The  Civil  War  and  RecoBstruction  in  Florida.  New  York  and  London, 
1918. 

French  (B.  T.),  Historieal  Collections  of  Louisiana  and  Florida.    New  Tork,  1M9. 
PwrhiMvn  (F.)  The  French  Pioneers  in  North  America. 
Simpson  (C.  T.),  In  Lower  Florida  Wilds.     New  York,  1920. 


GBOBGIA. 

Govemineilt.— The  colony  of  Georgia  (so  named  from  George  II.)  was 

founded  in  1733.     Georgia  entered  the  Union  as  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
States. 

The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  51  members  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  193  members.  Both  Senatora  and  Kepresentatives  are 
elected  for  two  years.  Legislative  Sessions  are  annual  and  limited  to  50  days. 
There  is  manhood  sufTi-age,  but  residence  and  United  States  citizenship  are 
required.  The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  12 
Representatives. 

Gavernor.—T.  W.  Hardwick,  1921-1928  (7,600  dollars). 
Seereiary.—Q,  L.  McLendon. 

Georgia  is  divided  into  155  counties.     The  State  Capital  is  Atlanta. 

Area  and  Popalation. — Area  59,265  square  miles,  of  which  540  square 
miles  are  water.    Population  on  January  1,  1920,  2,895,832  (census). 


Tears 

1800 
1880 
1900 
1910 


Whitei 


102,281 

817,047 

1,181,518 

1,432,234 


Negro 

60,425 

725,138 

1,034,813 

1,176,987 


Total 


162,686 
1,542,180 
2,216,881 
2,609,121 


Per  sq.  mile 


2-8 
261 
87*6 
44*4 


1  Includinf  Indians  and  Asiatics. 
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In  1910  the 

population  by 

sex  and  birth  was  : — 

— 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

ToUl 

Male 
Female 

• 
• 

724,488 
707,814 

580,263 
596,724 

218 
19 

50 
45 

1,305,019 
1,804,102 

Total 

• 

1,431,602     1,176,987 

287 

95 

2,609,121 

Of  the  total  population  (1910)  15,072  were  foreign-bom,  of  whom  3,029 
were  from  Germany,  1,655  from  Ireland,  1,650  from  England,  and  8,224  from 
Russia.  The  largest  cities  in  the  State  are  Atlanta  (capital)  with  census 
population  (1920)  of  200,600  ;  Savannah,  83,252  ;  Macon,  52,995  ;  Augusta, 
52,548  ;  Columbus,  31,125.  Of  the  total  population  in  1910,  20*6  per  cent, 
was  urban. 

Selig^On,  Instruotion.  —  Baptists  and  Methodists  predominate, 
Baptists  having  more  than  half  of  the  religious  membership  of  the  State. 

Since  1916  education  has  been  compulsory.  At  the  head  of  the  State  school 
system  is  a  State  Superintendent  of  Schools, elected  by  the  people  for  two  years. 
In  1918-19  the  6,810  public  elementary  schools  had  645,790  enrolled  pupils 
and  18,850  teachers,  while  the  1,681  public  high  schools  had  48,330  pupils 
and  1,903  teachers.   Three  public  normal  schools  had  126  teachers  and  2, 514 

Sopils  in  1918-19.      Total  expenditure  for   education    (1919),  12,048,833 
oUars. 

For  higher  education  the  more  important  State  institutions  are  as 
follow : — 


Began 

InBtitationa 

Professors 
(1919-20) 

Studmita 
(1919-20) 

1801 
1888 
1872 

University  of  Oeorgia,  AlAtene 
Georgia  School  of  Technology   . 
Ner^  Georgia  Agricultural  College  . 

68 
74 
16 

2,780 

2,239 

•J  21 

On  January  1,  1910,  the  number  ot  paupers  in  almshouses  was  813, 
being  31*2  per  100,000  of  the  population,  and  of  prisoners  in  penal  in- 
stitutions 4,994,  being  191.4  per  100,000  of  the  population. 

Finance. — The  amounts  received  and  disbursed  in  the  year  1919  are 
stated  as  follows : — 

1919 
Dollars 

Balance,  January  1,  1919       ....        813,189 

Receipts  in  1919 9,413,811 


Total,  1919 
Disbursements,  1919 


10,226,450 
9,316,825 


Balance,  January  1,  1920       ....         909,625 

On  JanuaiT  1,  1920,  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State  amounted  to  5,818,202 
dollars,  including  an  unfunded  debt  of  90,202  dollars  on  which  interest  at 
seven  per  cent,  per  annum  was  paid  to  the  University  trustees.    According 
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to  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholderd  the  State  has  a 
defaulted  debt  estimated  at  13,000,000  doflars.  The  assessed  valuation  of 
real  and  personal  property  in  1919  amounted  to  1,079,236,826  dollars. 

Production  and  Industry. — In  1910  there  were  291,027  farms  in  the 

State,  haying  an  area  of  26,953,413  acres,  of  which  12,298,017  acres  were 
improved  land.  Total  value  of  all  farm  property  in  1910  was  580,546,381 
doUars ;  37  per  cent,  of  the  farms  are  operated  by  negroes,  and  86  per  cent, 
of  negro  farms  are  rented.  The  negro  farmers  raise  little  but  cotton,  in  the 
production  of  which  Oeor^a  ranks  second  among  the  States,  while  it  is  the 
largest  producer  of  sea-island  cotton.  For  1920  the  cotton  yield  was 
1,400,000  bales  as  against  1,730,000  bales  in  1919,  the  area  under  cultivation 
being  4,958,000  acres  and  the  value  of  the  yield  107,100,000  dollars.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  the  cultivation  of  cereals  is  of  importance,  com  being 

frown  on  five  times  the  area  of  other  cereals.  The  yield  of  corn  (maize)  in  the 
tate  in  1920  was  76,500,000  bushels.  Oats  and  wheat  are  also  grown,  while 
rice  is  an  important  product  of  coast  counties  (29,000  bushels  in  1920). 
The  growth  of  sugar  cane  is  increasing.  Forests  of  pines,  &c. ,  cover 
42,000  sq.  miles.  On  January  1,  1921,  the  farm  animals  were  132,000 
horses,  347,000  mules,  470,000  milch  cows,  763,000  other  cattle,  119,000 
sheep,  3,102,000  swine.    The  wool  clip  in  1919  yielded  422,000  lbs. 

The  fisheries  of  the  State  are  of  some  importance,  especially  the  oyster  and 
shad  fisheries. 

The  State  has  considerable  mineral  resources,  gold,  silver,  coal,  iron, 
and  manganese  ores,  iron  pyrites,  bauxite,  graphite,  lime,  oclire,  infusorial 
earth,  natural  oement,  talc  and  soapstone,  marble  and  other  quarries,  and 
mineral  springs  being  worked.  The  marble  of  Georgia  has  a  hign  reputation 
all  over  the  States.  The  clay-working  industries  (bricks,  tiles,  pottery)  are 
also  important. 

In  1914  Georgia  had  4,639  manufactuiing  establishments  with  a  total 
capital  of  258,325,811  dollars,  employing  118,565  persons  (salaried  and  wage- 
earning),  using  material  costing  160,088,609  dollars,  and  giving  an  output 
worth  346,452,413  dollars. 

The  chief  manufacturing  industries  are  given  in  The  Statesman's  Year- 
book for  1916,  p.  511. 

In  1914  there  were  153  cotton  mills,  41,881  looms  and  2,092,834  spindles. 

The  means  of  transportation  by  sea  and  land  are  ample.  The  principal 
port  is  Savannah,  which  has  8  miles  of  river  frontage,  and  which,  by  harbour 
improvements,  is  to  be  made  accessible  to  vessels  of  large  tonnage.  The  rivor 
is  Deing  deepened,  and  now  has  a  mean  low  water  depth  of  26  feet,  and 
a  depth  of  32  at  high  tide  on  the  bar.  From  this  port  in  1919-20  the  imports 
amounted  to  39,199,507  dollars,  and  the  exports  to  811,171,389  dollars, 
chiefly  cotton,  cotton  seed,  and  meal  and  cake  of  cotton  seed,  besides 
turpentine  and  lumber. 

The  raCways  in  the  State  have  a  length  (1918)  of  7,555  miles,  besides 
491  miles  (1919)  of  electric  railway. 

In  1918,  Georgia  had  23  savings  banks  with  48,000  depositors  who  had 
to  their  credit  11,874,016  dollars,  being  247*38  dollars  to  each  depositor. 

British  Consul  at  Savannah. — Arthur  M.  Brookfield. 

There  is  a  British  Vice-Consul  at  Brunswick  and  Darien. 

Books  of  Referenee, 

The  Reports  of  the  Various  Executive  Departments. 
Harris,  (Joel  Ghandlei),  Oeorgift.    New  Yof k,  1896. 
Jones  (Cbafles  C),  History  of  Georgia.     2  vols.    Boston,  it  81. 
KtUgMf  (Li^eUn  Lamar),  Georgia's  Landmarks,  Memorials  and  L^giAh,  2  volv,  AtlaiiLa, 
1918. 
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Men  of  Mark  in  Qeorgia.    7  ▼ols.    AtUntii,  1910. 
PMUijM  (Dlrich  B.)i  Oeorgia.    In  <  Am«ric*n  Commonweftlths'  Series. 
1907. 

WegaUm  (O.)  Bibliognphy  of  Georgia,  1911. 

White  (Oeorge),  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia.    New  Tork,  1864. 


Boston,  Mass. 


IDAHO. 

Q-OT emmeilt. — Idaho  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  Jnly  3,  1890. 
The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  87  members,  and  a  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  65  members,  all  the  legislators  being  elected  for  two  years. 
Sessions  are  held  biennially.  The  electorate  of  the  State  consists  of  citizens, 
both  male  and  female,  over  the  age  of  21  years,  wlio  have  resided 
in  the  State  over  six  months.  The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two 
Senators  and  two  Representatives. 

GavBrnar.—D.  W.  Davis,  1921-23  (6,000  dollars). 
Secretary  of  Staie, — William  T.  Dougherty. 

The  State  is  divided  into  41  counties.  The  capital  is  Bois^  (census 
population,  21,393  in  1920).      Pocatello  had  a  population  of  14,961  in  1920. 

Area,  Population,  Beligion,  InstructioiL— Area   83,888  square 

miles,  of  which  534  square  miles  is  water.  Area  of  Indian  reservations  in 
1919,  85  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  4,066.  In  the  last  4  census  years 
the  total  population  was  :  — 1880,  32,610  (0*4)  ;1890,  84,385  (I'l)  ;  1900, 
161,772  (1-9)  1910,    325,594   (3-9). 

Census  population  on  January  1,  1920,  431,866. 

In  1910  the  population  by  sex  and  birth  was : — 


1 

White. 

1 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

ToUI 

Female 

181,287 
137,984 

898 
263 

2,144 
90 

1,767     • 
1,721 

185,646 
140,048 

Total    .... 

819,221 

861 

2,284 

8,488 

826,694 

Of  the  total  population  40,427  were  foreign-bom,  4,988  being  English, 
5,049  German,  5,361  Canadian,  4,985  Swedish,  2,566  Norwegian,  and 
1,782    Irish.     Of  the  total  population  in  1910,  21*5  per  cent  was  urban. 

The  population  is  partlv  Mormon,  other  religious  denominations,  in  the 
order  of  their  numbers,  being  Catholics,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and 
Disciples  or  Christians. 

For  supervision  of  the  public  schools  there  is  a  State  Board  of  Education. 
In  1919-20  the  1,771  public  elementary  schools  had  3,752  teachers,  and  102,358 
enrolled  pupils.  The  177  high  schools  had  5,756  boys  and  7,442  girls  ; 
number  of  teachers,  127  men  and  230  women.  The  two  public  normal 
schools  had  372  pupils  in  1920.  Total  expenditure  on  education  (1919-20) 
9,036,693  dollars.  Superior  instruction  is  given  in  the  college  of  Idaho  at 
Caldwell,  the  State  University  of  Idaho,  founded  at  Moscow  in  1892, 
which  had  90  professors  and  1,830  students  in  1919.  The  State  has  an 
industrial  training  school,  and  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind.  There  are 
also  5  sectarian  colleges  or  schools  to  which,  however,  pnpils  are  admitted 
without  respect  to  their  religions  belief. 
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On  January  1,  1910,  the  number  af  paupers  in  almshouses  was  97,  b«ing 
20 '8  per  100,000  of  the  population,  and  of  prisoners  in  penal  institutions  287> 
being  88 '1  per  100,000  of  the  population. 

4 

Finance. — For  the  biennium  ending  September  30,  1920,  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  were  as  follows  : — 

Dollars 
Cash  in  hand,  October  1,  1918       ....        705,187 
Receipts,  1918-20 18,461,455 

Total  . 19,166,  «4'2 

Disbursements,  1918-20 16.967,602 

Balance,  September  30,  1920       .        .        .     2,199,140 

On  Sept.  80,  1920,  the  State  bonded  debt  amounted  to  3,880,750  dollars, 
and  the  assessed  value  of  real  fiind  personal  property  for  1920  to  877,865,027 
dollars.  * 

Production  and  IndU8try.*^A  great  part  of  the  state  is  naturally 
arid,  but  extensive  irrigation  works  have  been  carried  out  irrigating 
3,266,886  acres,  and  there  are  now  being  constructed  works  to  cost 
18,811,000  dollars  for  the  irrigation  of  480,000  acres  in  the  State.  In 
1910  the  number  of  farms  was  30,807,  with  a  total  area  of  5,283,604  acres, 
of  which  2,778,740  acres  were  improved  land.  Total  value  of  all  farm 
property  in  1910,  305, 31 7, 18&  dollars.  The  most  important  crop  is  wheat, 
to  which,  in  1920,  1,060,000  acres  were  devoted,  the  yield  amounting  to 
23,600,000  bushels.  Other  crops  in  1920  were  oats,  8,000,000  bushels; 
barley,  4,266,000  bushels;  besides  potatoes  and  hay.  Fruit  and  vegetables 
are  also  grown.  There  is  an  active  live-stock  industry,  the  number  of 
horses  on  January  1,  1921,  being  262,000  ;  mules,  5,000  ;  sheep,  2,628,000  ; 
milch  cows,  137,000;  other  cattle,  505,000.  The  wool  clip  (1919)  was 
22,145,000  pounds.  The  State  contains  (June  30,  1919)  17,606,792  acres  of 
national  forest. 

The  State  has  rich  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals.  About  7, 000 
miners  are  employed.  Coal  is  mined,  but  not  to  a  great  extent.  Iron, 
niekal,  cobalt,  mica,  phosphate  rock,  antimony,  tungatbn,  granite,  aandstone, 
limeetone  and  lime^  pumice,  and  salt  are  worked  more  or  less. 

Besides  the  agricultral  and  mining  industries  the  State  has  manufactures 
of  considerable  importance.,.  In  1910  there  were  together  725  industrial 
establishments,  emplo}'ing  a  total  of  9,909  persons,  including  8,220  wage- 
earners,  with  a  total  capital  of  32,477,000  dollars,  cost  of  material  being 
9,920,000  dollars  and  value  of  output  22,400,000  dollars.  The  chief  of 
these  industries  are  the  working  of  lumber  and  timber,  (capital,  17,872^000 
dollars  ;  wage-earners,  5,212;  cost  of  material,  3,345,000  dollars  and  value 
of  product,  10,689,000'  dollars),  and  flour  and  grist  milling  (capital, 
2,038,000  dollars;  wage-earners,  125;  cost  of  material,  2,025,000 dollars, 
and  value  of  product,  2,480,000  dollars).  Within  the  State  there  are  260 
lumber  mills  ;  one  at  Potlatch  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world  and  can 
cut  750,000  feet  daily,     Idaho  has  also  46  flour  mills. 

The  State  has  (1917)  2,861  miles  of  railway,  besides  113  miles  (1919)  of 
electric  railway  track.  The  principal  railways  crossing  the  State  are  the 
Great  Northern,  the  Korthem  Pacifie»  and  the  Oregon  Short  Line.  In  1916 
(May  5),  the  Celilo  Canal,  on  the  Oregon  side  of  the  Columbia  River,  was 
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opened  and  Idaho  now  has  a  seaport,  Lewiflton*     Vesaela  can  pass  from  the 
Pacific  to  Lewiston,  a  distance  of  480  miles. 

Books  of  Beference. 

The  Beportfi  of  the  Secretary,  Aaditor,  Tretsuxer,  and  otber  ofllcers  of  the  State. 
U.S.  Census  Bulletin,  No.  37.    Census  of  MannfiBtctUTes,  1005. 
Census  Heports  on  Wealth,  Debt,  and  Taxation.    Washington,  1907. 
rhe  State  of  Idaho  [Inntitutions,  Industries,  Resources].    By  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
migration.    Bois^,  1005. 

lYeneh,  History  of  Idaho.    New  Tork,  1910. 
HaiUf,  History  of  Idaho.    Bois6,  1910. 
MeCtmnelf  Barly  History  of  Idaho.    Caldwell,  1913. 


ILLINOIS. 

Ooyemmeat. — Illinois  was  first  discovered  by  Joliet  and  Manjuette, 
two  French  explorers,  in  1(J78.  In  1763  the  country  was  ceded  by  the 
French  to  the  British.  In  1788,  Great  Britain  recognised  the  title  of 
the  United  States  to  Illinois,  which  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on 
December  8,  1818.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  61  members 
elected  for  four  years  (about  half  of  whom  retire  every  two  years),  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  163  members  elected  for  two  years.  Sessions  are 
biennial.  Qualified  electors  are  all  citizens  21  years  of  age,  resident  in 
the  State  one  year,  in  the  county  90  days,  and  in  the  district  30  days 
next  before  the  election. 

The  State  is  divided  into  Senatorial  districts,  in  each  of  which  one 
Senator  and  three  Representatives  are  chosen.  For  the  election  of  Represen- 
tatives each  elector  has  three  votes,  of  which  he  may  cast  one  for  each  of  three 
candidates,  or  one  and  a  half  for  each  of  two,  or  all  three  for  one  candidate. 

Gavermr.—Len  Small,  1921-25  (12,000  doUara). 
Secretary  of  State. — Louis  L,  Emmerson. 

The  Constitution  in  effect  in  Illinois  at  the  present  time  is  that  of  1870. 
In  1917  the  60th  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  to  submit  to  the 
electors  of  the  State  the  question  of  calling  a  Constitutional  Convention. 
This  resolution  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  all  votes  cast  at  the  election 
on  November  6,  1918.  In  1010  the  5lBt  Geueral  Assembly  passed  an  Act 
calling  a  **  Convention  to  revise,  alter  or  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Illinois"  to  meet  January  6,  1920.  The  revision,  alteration  or 
amendments  prepared  by  the  Convention  will  be  submitted  to  the  electors 
for  ratification  or  rejection  at  an  election  within  six  months  after  the 
adjoomment  of  the  Convention. 

Illinois  is  divided  into  102  counties,  the  most  important  being  Cook 
County,  within  which  is  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  State  capital  is  Springfield. 

Area,  Population. — Area  of  56,665  square  miles,  of  which  622  square 
miles  is  water.     Census  population  on  Jan.  1,  1920,  6,486,280. 


Tears 

1820 
1900 
1910 


White  1 

68,837 
4,736,472 
5,629,542 


Negro 

1,374 

86,078 

109,049 


Total 

55,211 
4,821,550 
5,638,591 


Per  gq.  mile 

0-1 

86-1 

100 '6 


1  Including  Indians  and  Aniatics. 
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In  1910  the  population  by  sex  and  birth  was : — 


— 

White 

Negro      ' 

56,909 
52,140 

Asiatic 

2,259 
138 

Indian 

Total 

Male 
Female     . 

2,852,386 
2,674,576 

120 
68 

2,911,674 
2,726,917 

Total 

5,526,962 

109,049 

2,392 

188 

5,638,591 

Of  the  total  population  in  1910,  1,202,560  were  foreign-born,  of  whom 
319,182  were  from  Germany,  93,451  from  Ireland,  115,422  from  Sweden, 
60,333  from  England,  45,233  from  Canada,  163,020  from  Austria,  39,875 
from  Hungary,  32,913  from  Nonvay,  149,016  from  Russia,  72,160  from 
Italy,  14,402  from  Holland,  20,752  from  Scotland. 

The  urban  population  is  61*7  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  largest  city  in 
the  State,  and  after  New  York,  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  is  Chicago. 
In  1920  it  had  a  census  population  of  2,701,705.  Other  cities  of  im- 
portance are  Peoria  (1920),  76,121;  East  St.  Louis,  66,740;  Springfield 
(State  Capital),  59,183  ;  Rockford,  65,651  ;  Decatur,  43,818  ;  Joliet,  88,372  ; 
Quincy,  35,978  ;  Aurora,  36,265  ;  Danville,  33,750  ;  Evanston,  37,215  ;  Elgin, 
27,431  ;  Bloomington,  28,638  ;  Moline,  30,709  ;  Rock  Island,  35,177  ;  Oak 
Park  Village,  39,830  ;  Galesburg,  23,834 ;  Alton,  24,714  ;  Belleville,  24,741  ; 
Freeport,  19,669  ;  Waukegan,  19,199 ;  Jacksonville,  15,713  ;  Cairo,  15,203  ; 
Streator,  14,779 ;  Kankakee,  16,721 ;  Cicerotown,  44,995  ;  Champaign, 
15,873  ;  Eewanee,  16,026  ;    Mattoon,  13,449. 

Heligioili  Education. — The  churches  are,  in  order  of  strength,  Roman 
Catholic,  Methodist,  Lutheran,  Baptist,  Presbyterian. 

In  Illinois  education  is  free  ana  compulsory  for  children  between  seven 
and  14  years  of  age.  In  191 8  the  1 1, 899  public  elementary  schools  had  29, 121 
teachers,'  and  968,947  pupils;  840  high  schools  with  5,476  teachers  and 
111,571  pupils.  Five  public  normal  schools  had  260  teachers  and  11,539 
students  in  1918.  Total  expenditure  on  public  schools  (1918),  41,507,158 
dollars.  Thei*e  are  29  colleges  and  universities  in  the  State,  the  principal 
being  mentioned  below,  with  teachers  and  students,  for  1919  : — 


Begun 
in 

Colleges,  At. 

Control 

Profes- 
sors, Ac 

Students 

1868 

Univ.  of  Illinois,  Urbana . 

(SUte) 

751 

7,157 

1892 

Univ.  of  Chicago         .... 

(Non-uect.) 

844 

9,032 

1855 

North- Western  Univ.,  Evanston 

(M.B.) 

501 

4,759 

1850 

111.  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Bloomington    . 

(M.E.) 
(B.C.) 

40 

590 

1868 

St.  Viateur's  Coll.,  Bourbonnais 

45 

280 

1869 

Loyola  Univ.,  Chicago 

(B.C.) 

129 

1,621 

1903 

James  Millikin  Univ.,  Decatur. 

(C.  Presb.) 

73 

1,688 

1887 

Knox  College,  Galesburg   . 
Greenville  Coll 

(Non-sect. ) 

36 

701 

1892 

(F.M.) 

22 

250 

1858 

Lake  Forest  Coll. 

(Presb.) 

18 

167 

1828 

MeKendree  Coll.,  Lebanon 

1       (M.E.) 

15 

282 

1861 

North-western  Coll.,  Naperville 
Augustana  Coll.,  Rock  Island  . 

(Ev.  Assn.) 

27 

392 

1860 

(Luth.) 

20 

815 

Within  the  State  there  are  257  benevolent  institutions,  hospitals,  orphan - 
a«^8,  homes,  and  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind.  Of  these  institutions  20  are 
public,  117  private,  and  120  ecclesiastical. 

On    January    1,    1910,    the   number   of  paupers  in    almshouses    was 
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5,421,  being  96*1  per   100,000  of   the  poptilation,    and    of   prisoners  in 
])enal  institutions  5,111,  being  90*6  per  100,000  of  tbe  population. 

Finance. — For  the    year    ending    September  30,   1920,  the    receipts 
and  disbursements  were  ; — 

Dollars 
Balance  on  hand,  Oct.  1,  1919     .                  .        26,861,821 
Receipts,  1919-20 39,747,298 


Total 66,608,619 

Disbursements,  1919-20        ....       40,044,245 


Balance,  Oct.  1,  1920  .  .       26,564,374 

The  principal  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State  outstanding  on  July  1, 
1920,  was  17,500  dollars.  For  1919  the  assessed  value  of  real  property  was 
2,836,736,909  dollars,  and  of  personal  property,  917,800,741  dollars,  railroad, 
310,608,972  dollars,  and  capital  stock,  35,028,285  dollars,  making  a  total  of 
4,100,174,907  dollars. 

Production,  Industry. — Illinois  is  largely  agricultural.  In  1910  there 
were  251,872  farms,  with  an  area  of  32,522,937  acres,  of  which  28,048,323 
acres  were  improved  land.  Total  value  of  all  farm  property  in  1910, 
3,905,i;21,075  dollars.  The  chief  cereal  crops  are  maize,  294,168,000  bushels 
in  1920;  wheat  40,670,000  bushels  ;  oats,  161,950,000  bushels  ;  barley,  rye, 
and  buckwheat  being  also  grown.  The  potato  crop  in  1920  amounted  to 
8,775,000  bushels;  and  hay  to  4,080,000  tons.  Tobacco,  grown  on  700 
acres,  yielded  525,000  pounds,  valued  at  163,000  dollars  in  1920.  The  State 
has  an  active  live-stock  industry.  On  January  1,  1921,  there  were  1,324,000 
horses  (farm  animals),  146,000  mules,  1,028,000  milch  cows,  1,244,000  other 
cattle,  889,000  sheep,  and  4,585,000  swine  in  the  State.  The  wool  clip  in 
1919  yielded  4,129,000  pounds  of  wool. 

In  1917  it  was  estimated  that  Illinois  had  19,250  manufacturing  establish- 
ments with  an  aggregate  capital  of  2,500,000,000  dollars,  employing  800,000 
Sersona  (salaried  and  wage-earning),  using  material  costing  2,100,000,000 
ollars,  and  giving  an  output  worth  3,250,000,000  dollars.  The  chief 
industries  with  the  capital  number  of  wage-earners,  cost  of  materials,  and 
value  of  output,  are  given  in  Thr  Statesman's  Year-Book  for  1916,  p.  616. 

Illinois  ranks  third  among  the  Federal  States  for  mineral  ontput. 
The  chief  mineral  product  of  Illinois  is  coal,  the  productive  coal-fields 
having  an  area  of  about  42,900  square  miles.  In  1916  the  output  was 
66,195,336  short  tons,  valued  at  82,457,954  dollars.  There  are  petroleum 
wells,  and  in  1916  the  yield  was  17,714,235  barrels,  valued  at  29,237,168 
dollars.  The  natural  gas  sold  in  1916  was  of  the  value  of  396,357  dollars. 
Zinc  is  worked,  and  in  1916  the  ontput  was  3,404  short  tons  (valued  at 
912,272  dollars).  The  output  of  limestone  was  80,012  short  tons,  of  the 
valne  of  369,038  dollars;  of  Portland  cement  in  1916  3,562,659  barrels, 
valued  at  3,386,431  dollars) ;  of  clay  products  (bricks,  tiles,  pottery)  in 
1916,  17,633,351  dollars.  Total  mineral  output  in  1916  was  estimated  at 
146,780,236  dollars. 

On  the  Great  Lakes  there  is  a  large  fleet  of  steamers  engaged  in  carrying 
iron  ore,  cereals,  and  other  products  between  the  lake  ports.  Within 
the  State  there  are  (1917)  12,133  miles  of  railway,  besides  3,724  miles 
(1919)  of  electric  railway  track. 

BrUish  Conful-Qeneral  tU  Chicago, — H.  D.  Nugent. 

There  is  also  a  Yice-consol  in  Chicago. 
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Books  of  Reference. 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Adminlstrfttive  Departments  of  the  State. 

CkUdt  (M.  L.),  Actual  Government  in  Illinois.    Chicago,  1917. 

Fairlie  (J.A.),  Taxation  and  Revenue  System  of  Illinois.    Chicago. 

Finley  (J.  H.)i  Illinois.    In  *'  American  Commonwealth"  Series.    Boston,  Mass. 

Greene  (E.  B.V,  The  Government  of  Illinois.  In  "  Handbooks  of  American  Govern- 
ment" Series.    New  York  and  London,  1904. 

Mather  (J.  F.),  The  Making  of  Illinois.    Chicago,  1900. 

Nevine  (A.),  Illinois  (American  College  and  University  Series).  New  Tork  and 
Oxford,  1916 

Qtto^tf  (Mflo  M.),  Chicago  and  the  Old  North-West,  1678*1835.  Ohieago  and  Cambridge. 
1913.— Pictures  of  Illinois  One  Hundred  Years  ago.    Ghi<  ago,  1918. 

Shaw  (Albert),  Local  Government  in  Illinois.    Baltimore,  1888. 

Sparling  (S.  A.),  Municipal  History  of  Chicago.    Madison,  1898. 


INDIAKA. 

Qoyenmieilt. — Indiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  December  11, 
1816.  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  50  members  elected 
for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  100  members  elected  for  two 
years.  Sessions  ai*e  held  biennially.  All  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
have  resided  in  the  State  two  years  and  in  their  county  or  district  one 
year  next  preceding  the  election  are  eligible  to  sit  in  either  House  ;  but 
Senators  must  be  25,  and  Representatives  21  years  of  age. 

The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  18  Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor, ^V^ATTenT.  McCray,  1921-25  (8,000  dollars). 

Secretary  of  StcUe, — Ed.  Jackson. 

The  State  is  divided  into  92  counties  and  1,016  townships.  The  State 
Capital  is  Indianapolis. 

Area  and  Population. — Area  36,354  square  miles,  of  which  809 
square  miles  is  water.      Population  according  to  census  of  1920  is  2,930,390. 


Yean 

White  I 

1 
Negro           1           Total 

Per  tq.  mile 

1860 
1900 
1910 

1,889,000 
2,458,957 
2,640,556 

11,428              1,850,428 
57,505              2,516,462 
60,820        1      2,700,876 

37*6 

70-1 
74-9 

I  Inoluding  Indians  and  Asiatics. 


The  population  by  sex  and  birth  in  1910  was  : — 


Mala 
Female 


Total 


White 


1,851,792 
1,288,169 

2,639,961 


Negro 


Indians  and 

Asiatic 


81,044 
29,276 

60,820 


459 
186 


Total 

1,883,295 
1,817,581 


595      I  2,700,876 


Of  the  total  in  1910,  159,322  were  foreign  bom,  62,177  being  from 
Germany,  11,880  from  Austria,  14,870  from  Hungary,  11,266  from  Ireland, 
and  9,780  from  England.     Urban  population  formed  42*4  per  cent,  of  whole. 
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The  l&rgeet  oities  in  th«  State  are  Indianapolis  (capital),  with  a  population, 
aceordineto  the  census  of  1920,  of  814,194;  Fort  Wayne  with  86,649  ; 
EvansviUe,  85,264 ;  South  Bend,  70,98$ ;  Terre  Haute,  66,088  ;  East 
Chicago,  85,967  ;  Munde,  86,524 ;  Hammond,  36,004 ;  Riehmond,  26,728 ; 
Anderson,  29,767 ;  Elkhart,  24,277 ;  Lafayette,  22,546 ;  Michigan  City, 
19,457;  New  Albany,  22,992;  Logansport,  21,626;  Kokomo,  30,067; 
Marion,  28,747  ;  Vincenues,  17,210. 

SelipOBf  Education. — ^The  religious  denominations  most  numerously 

represented  are  in  order  of  rank,  Methodist,  Roman  Catholic,  Disciples 
or  Christian,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  United  Brethren,  Lutheran,  and 
Friends, 

School  attendance  during  the  full  term  is  compulsory  from  7  to  14  years 
of  age,  and  from  14  to  16  unless  employed.  In  1920  the  public  elementary 
schools  had  15,680  teachers  and  487,772  enrolled  pupils.  The  public  high 
schools  numbered  770,  and  had  4,755  teachers  with  78,516  pupils  in  1920. 
Teachers  are  trained  in  a  State  normal  school.  The  total  expenditure  for 
all  public  schools  in  1920  was  35,714,749  dollars. 

Indiana  has  many  institutions  for  superior  education,  the  principal 
being,  1919 :— 


Begun 

Institution                                   Control 

1 

1 

Professors 

and 
iMtmetors 

Students 

18S4 
1887 
1842 

1874 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington 
De  Fanw  UniTernty,  Qreencsatle 
University  of  Notre  Dame   .... 
Pordne  University,  Lafayette 

State. 

Sl.Xu.  •           . 

State. 

140 
50 
81 

188 

8,210 
1,062 
2,081 
2,605 

On  January  1,  1910,  the  number  of  paupers  in  abnBhouaes  was  3,114, 
being  115*8  per  1(^0,000  of  the  popolationy  and  of  prisoners  in  penal  institu- 
tions 2,870,  being  106*3  ]>er  100,000  of  the  population.  On  August  31, 
1917,  the  ahnshouses  contained  3,416  paupers. 

,-■ 

Finance. — In  the  year  ending  September  30,  1920,  the  net  receipts 
and  disbursements  were  as  follows  : — 

Dollars 

In  hand,  October  1,  1919 3,974,852 

Receipts,  1919-20 5,187,589 

Total  Receipts 9,112,391 

Disbursements,  1919-20  .       > .     7,988,780 

Balance  Sept  80,  1920         ....     1,178,611 

On  September  30,  1919,  the  State  had  a  debt  of  340,000  dollars. 
The  assessed  value  of  real  property  and  of  personal  property  in  1919  was 
2  238,761,065  dollars. 

Production  and  IndUBtry. — Indiana  is  largely  agricultural,  about 
94  per  cent,  of  its  total  area  being  in  farms.  In  1920  there  were  205,124 
fanns,  and  the  &rm-land  had  an  area  of  22,124,836  acres,  of  which 
18,223,207  was  improred  land.     The  total  assessed  value  of  all  farm  property 
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in  1919  was  2,752,801.688  dollars.  The  chief  crops  are  corn  (184,072 
bushels  in  1920),  wheat  ^23,540  bushels),  oats,  76,875  bushels,  hay, 
and  rye.  The  area  under  tobacco  in  1920  was  20,000  acres,  yielding 
18,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  2,160,000  dollars.  Large  quantities  of  tomatoes 
are  grown,  besides  other  vegetables  and  fraits  of  all  sorts.  The  stock  on 
January  1,  1921,  consisted  of  786,000  horses,  710,000  other  cattle,  727,000 
milch  cows,  960,000  sheep,  4,209,000  swine,  and  93,000  mules.  In  1920  the 
wool  clip  yielded  5,306,000  pounds  of  wool. 

The  coal-fields  of  the  State  have  an  area  of  6,500  square  miles.  In  1917 
the  output  of  coal  was  26,539,329  short  tons,  valued  at  52,940,106  dollars  ; 
the  output  of  crude  petroleum  in  1918  was  877,558  barrels,  valued  at  2,028,129 
dollars,  while  the  value  of  the  natural  gas  sold  was  1,510,404  dollars.  The 
output  of  sandstone  and  limestone  was  valued  at  6,529,298  dollars.  The  pro- 
duction of  Portland  cement  (1918)  was  5,291,851  barrels,  valued  at  8,149,250 
dollars.  The  day-working  industries  are  important,  yielding  bricks,  tiles, 
pipes,  pottery,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  10,999,474  dollars  in  1917.  Mineral 
springs  in  the  State  yielded  (1918)  water  to  the  value  of  179,431  dollars. 
The  total  mineral  output  was  valued  at  56,926,558  dollars  in  1916,  and 
85,079,370  dollars  in  1917. 

The  manufacturing  industiics  in  the  State  are  extensive  and  various 
numbering  (1914  Census)  8,022  in  all,  employing  233,270  persons  (including 
proi*rietors,  clerks,  and  wage-eiu^ers),  using  materials  worth  423,857,157 
dollars,  and  tumine  out  producte  valued  at  730,795,000  dollars.  Some  of 
the  most  important  industries  with  their  invested  capital,  their  wage-earners, 
and  their  output  (1909  Census)  are  given  in  The  Statesman's  Year-Book 
for  1916,  p.  620. 

Indianapolis  is  an  important  centre  of  the  live  stock  traffic  ;  and  also  the 
largest  inter  urban  railway  traffic  in  the  United  States. 

Natural  facilities  for  transport  are  provided  by  the  Ohio  and  Wabash 
rivers  and  by  Lake  Michigan,  while  for  traffic  by  land  (1917)  there  are  7,436 
miles  of  steun  railway,  besides  2,418  miles  (1919)  of  electric  railway.  All 
the  lines  from  the  east  to  Chicago  pass  through  Indiana,*  as  do  other  lines 
connecting  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south.  In  1915  there  were  84 
operating  railroads. 

In  1919,  there  were  5  savings  banks  in  the  State  with  35,093  depositors 
who  had  to  their  eredit  14.602,000  dollars,  being  416*08  dollars  to  each 
depositor. 

Books  of  Beference. 

The  Indiana  Year  Book.    Published  annually. 

Census  of  Manufactures,  Indiana,  1914.  U.S.  Census  Bulletin,  Washington,  1914. 

DiHMi  (J.  P.),  Indiana.    [In  American  Commonwealth  Series.]    Boston,  Mass,    1905. 

Etarey  (Logan),  History  of  Indiana.    Indianapolis.  1915. 

Hyman  and  CoUwum,  Centennial  History  and  Handbook  of  Indiana.     Indianapolis, 

KBttUhorough  (Charles),  Constitution  Making  in  Indiana.    Indianapolis,  1916. 

LevoHng  (Mm.  J.  H.).  Historic  Indiana.    New  York,  1909. 

Streightcjf  (F.  D.  and  F.  H.X  Indiana,  a  Social  and  Bconomic  Surrey,    Indianapolia 
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IOWA. 

GrOV6niIIient.*'Iowa  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  December  28, 1846. 

The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  50  and  a  Honse  of  Repre 
sentatiyes  of  108  memoers,  meeting  eyery  two  years  for  an  unlimited  session. 
Senatora  are  elected  for  four  years,  half  of  them  retiring  eyery  second  year  ; 
Representatiyes  for  two  years. 

The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  2  Senators  and  11  Representatiyes. 

Governor,—^.  E.  Kendall,  1921-23  (5,000  dollars). 
Secretary  of  StcUe.—W,  S.  Allen. 

Iowa  is  diyided  into  99  counties.    The  State  capital  is  Des  Moines. 

Area  and  Population. — Area,  56,147  square  miles  (561  square  miles 

water).     Census  population  on  January  1,  1920,  2,404,021.    Indian  Reseiya- 
tions  in  1919,  3,251  acres  with  a  population  of  859. 


Census 
Tears 


1880 
1900 
1910 
1915 


White  I 


1,615,099 
2,219,160 
2,209,698 
2,341,328 


N«gro 


9,516 
12,698 
15,078 
16,748 


1,624,615 
2,231,858 
2,224,771 
2,358,066 


Per  iq.  mile 

29-2 
40-2 
40*0 
41*9 


1  Including  Indians  and  Asiatics. 


In  1910  the 

po] 

pulation  by 

sex  and  birth  was  :— 

t 

— 

• 

• 

WliJte 

Negro 

AsUtie 

Indian 

296 

175 

Total 

Male     . 
Female     . 

1,189,621 
1,069,570 

8,120   . 
6,853 

184 
2 

1,148,171 
1,076,600 

Total 

2,209,191 

14,978 

186 

471 

2,224,771 

At  the  Census  of  1915,  there  were  1,212,988  males  and  1,145,078  females, 
and  of  the  total  population  264,078  were  foreign-bom. 

The  largest  cities  in  the  State,  with  their  census  population  in  1920 
are  Des  Moines  (capiUl),  126,468  ;  Dubuque,  89,141 ;  Sioux  City,  71,227  ; 
Dayenport,  56,727 ;  Council  Bluffs,  36,162 ;  Cedar  Rapids,  45,566;  Burlington, 
24,057 ;  Clinton,  24,151 ;  Otumwa,  23,003 ;  Keokuk,  14,428 ;  Muscatine, 
16,068;  Fort  Dodge,  19,888;  Waterloo,  36,280;  Marshalltown,  15,781; 
Mason  City,  20,065.    Of  the  total  population  in  1915,  1,277,950  were  urban. 

Bieligion,  In8tniCtion.-*The  more  important  bodies  (with  1915 
Census  figures)  are  giyen  as  follows  :  Methodist  Episcopal,  325,959  ;  Roman 
Catholic,  206,701 ;  Lutheran,  107,523  ;  Disciples  of  Christ,  60,720  ;  Presby- 
terian, 47,059 ;  Baptists,  89,821 ;  Congregational,  85,588  ;  United  Brethren, 
10,866  ;  reorganised  Latter  Day  Saints  (Anti-Polygamy),  10,216. 

School  attendance   is  compulsory  for  16   conseoutiye  weeks  annually 
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during;  school  age  (7-16).  In  1918  the  11,266  public  elementary  schools  had 
475,375  pupils  and  24,012  teachers.  The  905  hich  schools  had  8,620 
teachers  and  61,202  pupils.  One  public  nonnal  a^ool  had  120  teachers 
and  8,461  students  in  191S.  Total  expenditure  on  education  (1918) 
32,895,988  dollars.  The  more  important  institutions  in  the  State  for  higher 
education  were  as  follows  (1919) : — 


Tear  of 
Oi>ening 


1855 
1881 
1857 
1868 


Institution 


The  University  of  Iowa  at  Iowa  City  . 
Drake  University  at  Des  Moines  .  . 
Upper  Iowa  Unfrersity  at  Fayette .  . 
St^te  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic.  Arts  at  Ames. 


Oontrol 


State 
Discips.  of  Christ 

M.  El. 

state 


Profes' 
sors 


260 
66 
17 

276 


Students 


2,889 

1,460 

888 

4,859 


Besides  almshouses  and  hospitals  for  the  insane,  &c.,  Iowa  has  41 
hospitals  (seven  public,  the  rest  private  or  ecclesiastical),  12  oi'phanages 
(one  public),  24  homes  (one  public),  two  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
(one  public),  besides  two  dispensaries  and  two  day  nurseries.  On  June  80, 
1914,  the  almshouses  contained  1,288  pauper  inmates. 

Finftnce. — For  the  year  ending  July  1,  1920,  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure were  : — 

Dollars 

Balance,  July  1,  1919 5,506,708 

Revenue,  1919-20 20,226,748 

.    Total 25,782,446 

DisboTsements,  1919^20 14,688,517 

Balance,  July  1,  1920 11,048,929 

The  State  has  a  bonded  debt  am/ounting  to  225,000  dollars. 
The  assessed  value  of  real  property  in  1920  was  8,894,894,500  dollars  and 
of  personal  property,  610,703,992  dollars. 

Production  and  Industry. — Iowa  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural 
State,  nearly  the  whole  area  being  arable  and  included  in  farms.  In  1915  it 
had  199,756  farms  with  82,951,056  acres  of  farm  land.  The  valne  of  all 
farm  property  in  1915  was  4,052,612,898  dollars.  About  half  the  &nn 
area  is  devoted  to  the  growing  of  cereals.  In  1920  the  crop  of  maice  was 
478,800,000  bushels;  of  wheats  18,011,000  bushels;  oats,  barley,  lye, 
and  buckwheat  being  also  grown.  The  orop  of  potatoes  amounted  to 
11,440,000  buahelfi ;  of  hay,  to  4,850,000  tons  ;  of  flax-seed,  to  120,000 
bushels.  The  State  has  active  live>Btock  industries.  On  January  1,  1921, 
it  contained  1,828,000  horses,  1,252,000  dairy  cows,  2,969,000  other  cattle, 
71,000  mules,  948,000  sheep,  and  9,510,000  swine.  The  wool  clip  (1919) 
yielded  5,060,000  pounds  of  wool.  In  1914,  dairy  products  were  valued  at 
88,779,860  dollars,  and  effgs  at  20,598,720  dollars. 

The  prodm^tive  coal-nelds  of  the  State  have  an  area  of  about  19,000 
square  miles  and  are  worked  by  16,215  miners.  Gypsum  and  ochre  are 
worked,  and  mineral  waters  are  sold.  Sandstone  ana  limestone  are  found, 
and  olay  products  and  oement» 
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The  outpat  of  manu&ctnred  goods  in  Iowa  increased  in  value  from 
160,572,818  dollars  in  1905  to  259,288,000  dollars  in  1910.  The  chief  in- 
dustries deal  with  pastoral  and  agricultural  produce. 

Statistics  of  the  chief  industries  are  given  in  Tbb  Statbsman'b  Year- 
book for  1916,  p.  523. 

Within  the  State  in  1917  there  were  9,837  miles  of  railway,  hesides  887 
miles  (1919)  of  electric  railway  track.  The  rivers  also  provide  facilities  for 
transport. 

On  June  30,  1919,  there  were  926  saviqgs  banks  in  the  State,  with 
905,970  depositors  having  to  their  credit  891,505,000  dollars,  being  482*14 
dollars  to  each  depositor. 

Eeferences. 

The  Reports  of  the  variou8  Executive  Departments  of  State. 

The  Iowa  Official  Register,  annual,  eompiled  under  the  snperrteion  of  the  Seotetary 
of  Stat«.    Des  Koines,  annual. 

Brigham  (Johnson),  Iowa :  its  history  and  its  foremost  citizens.    Des  Moines,  1915. 
Xiboeek  (J. ),  Die  Deutschen  von  Iowa  and  deren  Bmmgenschaften.    Towa,  1900. 
Harxha  (W.  J.),  The  Story  of  Iowa.    Omaha,  1890. 


KiAKSAS. 

Gtoyeminent. — Kansas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  January  29, 
1861.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  40  members,  elected  for 
four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  125  members,  elected  for 
two  years.     Sessions  are  biennial. 

The  right  to  vote  is  (with  the  usual  exceptions)  possessed  by  all  citusens. 

The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  eight  Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor,— llenry  Allen,  1921-23  (5,000  dollars). 

JSecretary  of  State.— J.  T.  Botkin. 

The  State  is  divided  into  105  counties.     The  State  Capital  is  Topeka. 

Area,  Population,  Instruction.— Area  82,158  square  miles,  384 

square  mUes  being  water.    Census  population  on  January  1,  1920^  1,769,257. 
The  population  in  5  census  years  was  : — 


Tears 

Population         Per  sq.  mile    I 

Years 

1910 
1920 

Population 

1,690,949 
1,769,257 

Per  sq.  mfle 

1880 
1890 
1900 

996,096              12-2 
1,428,108      '         17-5         i 
1,470,495      1         18-0         1 

20-7 
21-5 

In  1910  the  population  by  sex  and  birth  was  : — 


— 

White 

856,437 
777,915 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male     . 
Female . 

27,964 
26,066 

54,080 

1,511 
1,056 

885,912 
805,037 

Total     . 

1,«34,352 

123 

2,444 

1,690,949 

540 
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Of  the  total  population  in  1910,  185,190  were  foreign-bom  :  34,506 
German,  13,309  Swedish,  11,266  English,  8,100  Irish,  15,311  Russian,  and 
7,140  Canadian. 

The  cities  of  the  State  with  estimated  population  in  1 920  are : — 


Pop. 


Kansas  City    . 
Wichita 
Topeka(Capital) 
Hutchinson    . 


101 ,177  Leavenworth 

72,128  Pittsburg      . 

60,022  Coffey  viile    . 

23,298  '  Atchison 


Pop.     '  — 

I 

16,901   '  Parsons 

18,052  !  Independence 

13,462  I  Lawrence 

12,630  i  Salina   . 


Pop. 

16,028 
11,920 
12,456 

15,085 


Of  the  total  population  in  1910,  29*2  per  cent,  was  urban. 

The  most  numerous  religious  bodies  are  Methodist,  or  various  denomina- 
tions, others  (in  order  of  rank)  being  Roman  Catholic,  Baptist,  Disciples  of 
Christ,  Presbyterian,  and  Friends. 

In  1920  the  8,707  public  elementary  schools  had  10,000  teachers,  348,154 
enrolled  pupils;  650  public  high  schools  had  4,000  teachers  and  68,729 
pupils.  Teachers  are  trained  in  three  puMic  normal  schools,  which  in  1920 
had  232  teachers  and  7,314  students.  Expenditure  in  1918,  17,102,644 
dollars. 

For  higher  instruction  are  (1919) : — 


Founded 

Institution 

Control 

Professors 

292 
212 

30 

15 

22 

40 

Students 

1866 
1863 
1858 
1896 
1865 
1865 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence 
Agricnitnnl  Collie,  Manhattan 
Baker  Xfniversity,  Baldwin 
Kansas  City  University     .... 

Ottawa  University 

Wafahburn  College,  Topeka 

State  . 

II 
M.K.  . 
M.  Prot.     . 
Bapt. 
C«)nK> 

3,915 

2,in 

411 
175 
186 
840 

On  January  1,  1910,  the  number  of  persons  in  almshouses  was  735,  being 
43*6  per  100,000  of  the  population,  and  of  prisoners  in  penal  institutions 
1,537,  being  90  9  per  100,000  of  the  population. 

Finance- — For  the  year  ending  June  80,  1919,  the  total  receipts 
and  disbursements  were  : — 

Dollars 
Cash  Balance,  July  1,  1918      ....        175,615 
Receipts,  1918-19 5,784,683 


Total 
Disbursements,  1918-19 

Balance,  July  1,  1919 


.     5,960,298 
.     5,605,707 


454,591 


The  State  had  no  bonded  debt  in  1919  ;  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  and 
personal  property  was  3,487,541,808  dollais. 

Production  and  Industry.— £»»««  is  pre-eminently  agricultural,  but 
uffers  from  lack  ot  rainfall  in  the  west.     In  1910  there  were  177,841  farms 
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with  an  area  of  farmland  of  43,884,799  acres,  of  which  29,904,067  acres  was 
improved  land.  The  total  value  of  farm  property  was  2,039,389,910  dollars. 
The  chief  crops  are  maize  (137,535,000  bushels  in  1920),  wheat  (137,056,000 
bushels),  and  hay,  but  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes  and  flax  are  ^wn.  The 
production  of  Kaffir  corn  is  mostly  confined  to  this  State.  Various  orchard 
fruits  are  cultivated.  The  State  has  an  extensive  live-stock  industry  com- 
prising, on  January  1,  1921  1,108,000  horses,  250,000  mules,  898,000  milch 
cows,  and  2,075,000  other  cattle,  405,000  sheep,  and  1,810,000  swine.  The 
wool  clip  in  1919  yielded  1,754,000  pounds. 

Kansas  has  coal-fields  with  an  area  of  about  15,000  square  miles,  employing 
about  14,500  miners,  fn  Kansas  there  are  also  found  oil  fields,  natural  gas, 
and  zinc.  The  quarries  yield  sandstone,  limestone,  gypsum,  and  there  is  a 
large  output  of  Portland  cement.  The  State  also  produces  salt,  which  is 
important  both  for  live-stock  and  dead-meat  industries. 

In  the  manufacturing  industries  in  1910  there  were  8,435  establishments 
with  3,571  proprietors  or  firm  members,  6,863  clerks,  &c.,  and  44,215  wage- 
earners.  The  raw  material  used  during  the  year  cost  258,884,000  dollars, 
and  the  output  was.  valued  at  325,104,000  dollars.  The  slaughtering  and 
milling  industries  are  the  most  important.  Further  statistics  of  these  and 
oth«*r  industries  are  given  in  Thb  Statesman's  Tear- Book  for  1917,  p.  524. 

Kansas,  traversed  by  numerous  rivers  and  six  important  trunk  railways, 
has  abundant  transpoH  facilities.  There  were  9,883  miles  of  railway  line 
ia  1917  and  530  miles  of  electric  railway  track  (1919)  within  the  State. 

In  1919  there  was  1  savings  bank  with  i744  depositors,  who  had  to  their 
credit  295,000  dollars,  being  396*51  dollars  to  each  depositor. 


Books  of  Beferenee. 

The  Rei>orts  uf  the  various  Bzecntive  Departments. 

Kansas :  A  Oyelopedia  of  State  History.    S  vols.    Ghioago,  1912. 

BoMHion  (C.X  The. Kansas  Conflict.    Lawrence,  1898. 

Sprifig  (L.  W.),  Kansas,  Prelnde  to  the  War  for  the  Union.    Boston,  1907. 


KEHTUCKY. 

Govonumeut. — Kentucky  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  February  4, 
1791.  Thd  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  38  members  elected 
for  fonr  years,  one-half  retiring  every  two  years,  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  100  members  elected  for  two  years.  Sessions  are  biennial.  All 
citizens  who  have  resided  in  the  State  one  year,  and  in  the  county  six 
months,  are  (with  necessary  exceptions)  qualified  as  electors. 

Hie  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  11  Represen- 
tatives. 

Governor.— Edwin  P.  Morrow,  1919-23  (6,500  doUarsl 
Secretary  of  State. — J.  P.  Lewis. 

The  State  is  divided  into  119  counties.  The  State  Capital  is  Frankfort 
(cemms  pop^  in  1920,  9,805). 
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Area,  Population,  lastrUOtion.— Area,  40,598  square  mile«,  of  which 
417  square  miles  are  water.   Census  population  on  Januaiy  1, 1920, 2,416,680. 


Tears 

PopQlatlon 

Per  tq.  mile 

Tears 

Population 

2,289,9*05" 
2,416,630 

For  sq.  mil* 

1860 
1880 
1900 

1,155,684 
1,648,690 
2.147.174 

128 '8         1 
41-0         i 
,         53-4 

1910 
1920 

57-0 
59-6 

In  1910  the  population  by  sex  and  birth  was : — 


White 

Negro 

131,492 
180,164 

261,656 

Asiatic            Indian 

Total 

Male 
Female  . 

1,080,088 
997,918 

2,027,951 

. ». .  .           1 

184 
114 

1,161,709 
1,128,196 

T<ytel 

64 

234 

2,289,905 

The  foreign -bom  population  numbered  40,053,  of  whom  19,849  were 
German  (48 '3  per  cent.),  5,913  Irish,  3,222  Russian,  and  2,617  English. 
The  census  population  of  the  principal  cities  was  in  1920  as  follows : — 


Cities 


Popula- 
tion 


Louisville  .  284,891 
Covington  .  ,  57,121 
Lexington  .        41,534 


aae.       i  P^^ 


Newport  .  29,317 
Paducah  .  !  24,788 
Owensboro'  .      17,424 


Cities 


Ashlaud 

Henderson 

Frankfort 


Popula- 
tion 


14,729 

12,169 

9,805 


Of  the  total  population  in  1910,  24*3  per  cent,  was  urban. 

The  predominant  religious  denominations  of  the  State  are  Baptist, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Methodist,  less  numerous  bodies  being  Disciples  of 
Christ  and  Presbyterians. 

Kentucky  has  a  law  for  compulsory  attendance  at  school  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  14  years  for  eight  consecutive  weeks,  but  in  the  larger  cities,  for  the 
full  term.  In  1919  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State  had  13,349 
male  and  female  teachers  and  585,382  pupils.  293  public  high  schools  had 
1,327  male  and  female  teachers  and  23,511  pupils.  The  State  had  4  public 
normal  schools  with  129  teachers  and  2,810  students  in  1918.  for  superior 
instruotion  there  are  universities  and  colle^iies,  the  more  important  of  which 
(1919)  were  as  follows  :— 


Bogun 


1819 
1855 
1865 
1837 


Institutions 


Central  University  of  Kentucky,  Danville  (Presb.) 

Berea  College  (non-Sect.) 

Kentucky  University  (State),  Lexington    . 
University  of  Louisville 


Staff  I  Students 


16 

75 

110 

150 


9«0 

2,200 

502 


Expenditure  on  education  in  1919,  8,628,476  dollars. 

On  January  1,  1910,  the  number  of  paupen  in  ahnshonses  was  1,522, 
being  66*5  per  100,000  of  the  population,  and  of  prisoners  in  penal  insti- 
tutions 2,729,  being  119*2  per  100,000  of  the  population. 
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Finance. — ^or  the  year  ending  Jane  89,  1919,  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure were  as  follows : — 

Balance,  Jnly  1,  1918 1,989,719 

ReoeiptB,  1918-19 12,324,020 

Total 14,264,889 

Disbunements,  1918-19 18,143,784 

Balance,  July  1,  1919 1,120,565 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  is  6,285,962  dollars,  and  the  assessed  value 
of  real  and  personal  property  was  2,248,356,058  dollars  in  1919. 

Production  and  Industry- — Kentucky  is  largely  an  agricultuml  State. 
In  1910  there  were  259,185  farms  with  an  area  of  22,189,127  acres,  of  which 
14,354,471  acres  was  improved  land.  The  total  value  of  all  farm  property  in 
1910  was  778,797,880  dollars.  The  central  portion  of  the  State  oontains  the 
''blue  grass  region "  which,  having  a  rich  soil,  produces  cereals,  grasses  and 
fruits  of  fine  quality.  In  1920  the  maize  crop  amounted  to  100,050,000 
bushels  ;  and  the  wheat  crop  to  5,610,000  bushels,  other  farm  products 
being  hay,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  water-melons,  and  fruits  of  many  sorts. 
Besides  hemp  is  grown  some  cotton,  and  also  sorghum.  The  chief  crop, 
however,  is  tobacco,  under  which  in  1920  were  650,000  acres,  yielding 
467,500,000  pounds,  valued  at  70,125,000  dollars. 

Stock  raising  is  important  in  Kentucky,  which  has  long  been  famous  for 
its  horses.  The  live  stook  on  January  1,  1921,  consisted  of  420,000  horses, 
250,000  mules,  466,000  milch  cows,  562,000  other  cattle,  1,187,000  sheep, 
and  1,429,000  swine.  In  1919  the  wool  ohp  yielded  8,211,000  pounds  of 
wool. 

The  principal  mineral  product  of  Kentucky  is  coal.  There  is  also  a 
also  a  considerable  output  of  petroleum.  The  quarries  also  yield  sandstone 
and  limestone,  and  the  clay  working  establisiiments  turned  out  bricks, 
tiles,  pottery,  kc.  Other  mineral  products  are  iron,  lead,  stone,  barytes, 
lime,  natural  cement,  asphalt,  natural  gas,  and  minemJ  watera. 

In  1910  the  census  of  manufactures  showed  there  were  4,776  manufactur- 
ing establishments  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  172,779,000  dollars;  65,400 
wage-earners  who  earned  27,888,000  dollars,  and  turned  out  manufactures 
worth  228,754,000  dollars.  The  output  of  the  flour  and  grist  industries  was 
valued  at  22,365,000  dollars  ;  lumber  and  timber  products,  21,381,000 
dollars  ;  tobacco,  18,598,000  dollars ;  spirits  and  ales,  44,360,000  dollars  ; 
men's  clothing,  3,276,000  dollars. 

The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  provide  natural  facilities  for  transport.  In 
1917  the  State  had  8,858  miles  of  railway  besides  494  miles  (1919)  of  electric 
railway  track.  The  pi'incipal  railway  lines  are  the  Louisville  and  Nashville, 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Illinois  Central,  and  the  Southern. 

Books  of  Seforenoe. 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Executive  Departments  of  the  8tate. 
MeBir&^  (R.  M.),  Kentacky  Id  the  Naition's  History.    2  yols.    LouisviHs,  190P. 
ShaUr  (U.8.X  Kentucky.    In   'American  Commonwealths'  Series.    Boston,  Mhsa. 
2ad  BditioDi  1986. 

Bpeed  (T.i  t^e  Union  Canse  in  Kentuekv.    New  York  and  London,  1907. 
ToftrtumdiJ.  Wilson),  Kentucky  in  Amerietn  letters.    Cedar  Rapids,  191S. 
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LOinSIANA 

Govemment. — Louisiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  April  8, 1812. 
The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  41  members  and  a  House'  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  115  members.  Senators  and  Representatives  being  ohosen  for 
four  years.     Sessions  are  biennial. 

Qualified  electors  are  (with  the  usual  exceptions)  all  registered  male  citizens 
resident  in  the  State  for  two  years  and  in  the  parish  one  year  next  before  the 
election.  For  registration,  however,  the  citizen  must  show  his  ability  to  read 
and  write,  or  must  own  property  worth  300  dollars,  or  must  prove  that  his 
father  or  grandfather  was  entitled  to  a  vote  on  January  1,  1867,  but  in  this 
case  the  applicant  must  have  resided  in  the  State  for  live  years  next  before 
the  election.  The  ''father  or  grandfather"  clause  is  intended  to  secure  wliite 
supremacy. 

The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  aiid  seven  Represen- 
tatives. 

Qavemor.'-John  M.  Parker,  1920-1924  (7,500  dollars). 

Secretary.— James  J.  Bailey. 

Louisiana  is  divided  into  60  parishes  (corresponding  with  the  counties  of 
other  States).    The  State  Capital  is  Baton  Rouge. 

Area^  Populatioil,  Instmotion.— Area,  48,506  square  miles  (3,097 
square  miles  being  water).    Census  population  on  January  1,  1920, 1,798,509. 


Tears               White  i 

Negro 

Total 

Per  sq.  mile 

1860    '       357,629 
1900     '       730,821 

1910            942,514 

1 

850,878 
650,804 
718,874 

708,002 
1,381,625 
1,656,388 

15-6 
30*4 
36*5 

1  Indnding  Asiatics  and  Indians.    In  1900,  060,804  were  coloured. 
The  population  in  1910  by  sex  and  race  was  : — 


^_ 

White 

480,460 
460,626 

Negro 

Asiatic            Indian 

Total 

Male 
Female . 

858,824 
860,050 

991 
487 

836,275 
821,113 

Total    . 

941,086 

718,874 

648               780 

1,656,388 

Most  of  the  white  population  are  descended  from  the  early  French  settlers. 
In  1910  the  foreign-bom  numbered  61,782,  of  whom  20,238  were  Italian 
(39-1  T)er  cent.),  8,918  German,  5,302  French,  3,753  Irish,  and  2,056 
English.  The  largest  city  in  the  State  is  New  Orleans  with  a  censu^ 
population  of  887,219  in  1920.  Other  cities  are  Shreveport,  43,874  ;  Baton 
Rouge  (Capital),  21,782.  Of  the  total  population  in  1910,  80*0  per  cent, 
was  urban. 

Most  of  the  Southern  States  are  strenuously  Protestant,  but  over  61  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  Louisiana  are  Roman  Catholic.  Of  Protestants  in 
the  State,  Baptists  and  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous,  then  Protestant 
Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians. 
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Accoidiag  to  the  State  constitution  no  funds  raised  for  the  support 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  shall  be  appropriated  to  or  used  for 
the  support  of  any  private  or  sectarian  school.  City  school  systems 
are  under  separate  organisation.  In  1919-20  the  3,076  elementary  "public 
schools  had  9,106  teachers  and  354,079  enrolled  pupils;  205  public  high 
schools  had  906  teachers  and  14,392  pupils.  The  6  public  normal  schools  had 
153teacherd  and  4,276  students  in  1919.  Expenditure  on  education  (1919-20) 
was  7,572,960  dollars.  Superior  instruction  is  giren  in  the  Louisiana  State 
University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  The  university  was 
opened  in  1860,  and  the  college  in  1874;  on  June  1,  1877,  they  were  by  law 
united  into  one  and  the  same  institution  with  its  seat  at  Baton  Rotige.  In 
1920  it  had  81  professors  and  1,608  students.  Tulane  University  (founded 
in  1834)  in  New  Orleans  had,  in  1919,  348  professors  and  2,908  students. 
Thia  university  has  State  support  to  the  extent  of  the  remission  of  certain 
taxes.  The  Roman  Oatliolics  have  Jefferson  College  at  Convent  with  19 
professors  and  180  students,  and  a  University  (Loyola  University,  founded 
1904)  at  New  Orleans  with  65  professors  and  530  students.  The  New 
Orleans  University  (established  1874)  is  for  coloured  persons.  It  had  20 
instractors  and  492  enrolled  students  in  1920.  There  is  an  Industrial 
Institute  at  Ruston  and  another  at  Lafayette.  The  State  has  also  an  in- 
stitation  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  another  for  the  blind,  both  at  Baton 
Rouge. 

Louisiana  has  56  benevolent  institutions,  most  of  which  have  been  pro- 
vided by  private  persons  or  ecclesiastical  bodies.  They  oomprise  ten  hospitals 
(four  public),  26  orphanages,  17  homes  for  adults  (two  public),  and  three 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind  (two  public). 

On  January  1,  1910,  the  number  of  paupers  in  almshouses  was  187,  being 
11"3  per  100,000  of  the  population,  and  of  prisoners  in  penal  institutions, 
2,400,  being  144*9  per  100,000  of  the  population. 

FiaanoCy  SefBXlOO. — For  the  year  1919  the  receipts  and  the  disburse- 
ments were ; — 

Dollars 

Balance  in  hand,  January  1,  1919          .         1,944,629 
Receipts,  1919 15,863,852 

Total 17,808,481 

Disbursements,  1919     ....       16,404,803 

Balance  December  31,  1919    .  1,403,678 

The  bonded  and  floating  debt  of  the  State  up  to  March  1  1919,  amounted 
^0  14,345,981  dollars.  According  to  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of 
Foreign  Bondholders  the  State  has  a  defaulted  debt  estimated  at  6  million 
•lollats.  The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1919  amounted  to  726,291,145 
dollars. 

The  militia  or  State  National  Guard,  with  headquartei's  at  Baton  Rouge, 
'onaiats  of  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  with  a  mounted  signal  corps. 
There  is  also  a  naval  militia. 

ProductlOII,  Industry. — The  surface  of  the  State  is  chiefly  a  great 
l|lain  sloping  from  north  and  north-east  to  the  Mississippi  delta.  The 
'^tate  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  uplands  and  the  alluvial  and  swamp 
regions  of  the  coast.  A  delta  occupies  about  one-third  of  the  total  area. 
Louisiana  surpasses  the  other  States  in  extent  of  navigable  waterways — 
3,782  miles.     The  Gulf  coast  line  is  1,250  miles  in  length.     The  climate  is 
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semi-tropical,  the  summers  being  long  and  hot,  the  winters  more  severe 
than  in  corresponding  latitudes.    Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry. 

In  I9I0  the  State  had  120,546  farms  with  an  area  of  10,439,481  acres, 
of  which  5,276,016  acres  was  improved  land.  The  total  value  of  all  farm 
property  in  1910  was  301,220,988  dollars.  The  products  and  manufactures 
of  Louisiana  are  very  various.  The  chief  crops  in  1920  were  corn, 
1,906,000  acres,  producing  36,955,000  bushels  ;  rice  grown  on  500,000  acres, 
yielding  86,595,000  bushels.  For  1920  the  cotton  area  was  1,442,000  acres, 
and  the  yield  380,000  bales,  valued  at  26,980,000  dollars.  Oats,  potatoes, 
and  tobacco  are  also  grown,  but  not  extensively.  On  January  I,  1921, 
the  State  contained  211,000  horses,  166  mules,  209,000  sheep,  1,250,000 
swine,  and  382,000  milch  cows.  In  1920  the  wool  clip  yielded  612,000 
pounds. 

Louisiana  has  valuable  fisheries.  Oyster  reefs  extend  almost  continuously 
along  the  coast,  and  the  oyster  fisheries  are  the  most  valuable  south  of 
Virginia,  the  area  suitable  to  planting  and  growing  oysters  being  over  7,000 
sq.  miles. 

Rich  sulphur  mines  are  found  in  Louisiana,  and  wells  for  the  extraction 
of  sulphur  by  means  of  hot  water  and  air  at  the  surface  are  in  operation. 
Another  mineral  worked  is  rock  salt. 

The  manufacturing  industries  are  chiefly  those  associated  with  the  pro- 
ducts  of  the  State:  sugar,  lumber,  cotton-seed,  rice.  In  1910  there  were 
2,516  manufacturing  establishments  which  employed  altogether  8,108  clerks, 
&c.,  and  76,165  wage-earners.  The  material  used  cost  134,865,000  dollars, 
and  the  output  was  valued  at  228,949,000  dollars.  The  statistics  (1910 
census)  of  the  more  important  industries  are  given  in  Thb  Statesman's 
Year-Book  for  1916,  p.  581. 

Brewing,  confectionery,  printing,  and  other  works  are  also  prosperous. 

A  large  international  trade  is  carried  on  through  the  port  of  New  Orleans, 
where  in  1920  the  imports  amounted  to  252,687,790  dollars,  and  the  exports 
to  589,409,222  dollars.  The  exports  consisted  of  cotton  and  cotton-seed 
products,  wheat,  flour,  rice,  and  other  produce. 

The  State  has  ample  facilities  for  traffic,  having,  besides  24,900  miles 
of  public  roads,  the  Mississippi  and  other  waterways,  with  4,794  miles  of 
navigable  water.  In  1917  the  railways  in  the  State  had  a  length  of  5,863 
miles,  besides  (1919)  318  miles  of  electric  railway  track.  The  principal  lines 
are  operated  by  the  Illinois  Central,  Queen  and  Crescent,  Louisville  and 
Nashville,  Texas  and  Pacific,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  systems. 

In  1918,  there  were  14  savings  banks  in  the  State  with  100,000  depositors 
having  to  their  credit  38,863,885  dollars,  which  is  838'64  dollars  to  each 
depositor.  The  hank  clearings  at  New  Orleans  in  1918  amounted  to 
2,675,665,000  dollars. 

British  Consul-Oeneral  at  New  Orleans, — Lt.-Col.  C.  Braithwaite-Wallis. 

Books  of  Eeference. 

The  Reports  (biennial)  of  the  yarions  Executive  Departments  of  the  State. 
Johmon  (C),  Highways  and  Byways  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.    New  York  and  London, 
1906. 

P^Ipt  (A..),  Louisiana.    In  '  American  Commonwealths  '  Series.    Boston,  Mass. 
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00Teni]116llt« — Maine  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  March  3,  1820. 
There  is  a  Legislatare  of  two  Houses,  the  Senate,  consisting  of  31  members, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  with  151  membera,  boUi  Houses  beins 
elected  at  the  same  time  for  two  years.  The  sufirage  is  possessed  by  all 
registered  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  21  years  of  age,  who  can 
read  English  and  write  his  own  name ;  but  paupers  and  un-taoced  Indians 
have  no  vote. 

Gkwerwor.— Percival  P.  Baxter,  1921-28  (5,000  dollars). 
Secretary  o/iS^tote.— Frank  W.  BaU. 

For  local  government  the  State  is  divided  into  16  counties,  subdivided  into 
towns,  cities,  plantations  and  various  unincorporated  places.  The  State 
Capital  is  Augusta. 

Area,  Population,  Education. — ^Area,  33,040  square  miles,  of  which 
29,895  square  miles  is  land«     Census  population  on  January  1, 1920,  768,014. 


Years 

Population                | 
Total            Per  sq.  mile  i 

648,936             217        i 

694,466             23-2 

1                      1 

Years 

Popula 
Total 

742,371 
768,014 

tion 
Per  sq.  mile 

1880 
1900 

1910 
1920 

24-8 
26-7 

The  population  by  sex  and  race  in  1910  was  : — 


White 


Negro 


Asiatic 


Indian 


Totol 


Male   . 
Female 

375,766 
364,229 

700        1 

663 

1 

586 
427 

877,062 
865,019 

Total    . 

739,996 

1,868        1 

121 

892 

1      742,871 

1 

The  foreiffn-bom  population  numbered  110,188,  of  whom  40.905  were 
English  Canadian,  85,013  French  Canadian,  7,890  Irish  and  5,645  English. 
Within  the  State,  especially  in  the  north,  there  is  a  strong  French  and 
French-speaking  element. 

The  largest  city  in  the  State  is  Portland  with  an  census  population 
of  69,196  m  1920.  Other  cities  and  towus  (with  population  in  1920)  are: 
Lewiston,  31,707 ;  Bangor,  25,948  ;  Biddeford,  18,008;  Auburn,  16,985; 
Augusta,  14,144  ;  Bath,  14,781 ;  WaterviUe,  13,861.  Of  the  total  population 
in  1910,  55*9  per  cent,  was  urban. 

l*he  largest  religious  body  is  Roman  Catholic ;  then  come  Baptists,  Con- 
gregationalistSi  Methodists,  and  Protestant  Episcopalians. 

Education  is  free  for  pupils  from  5  to  21  years  of  a^e,  and  compulsory 
from  5  to  14.  Cities  and  towns  have  elective  school  attendance  com- 
mittees. In  1920  the  4,567  public  elementary  schools  had  4,779  teachers 
and  116,719  enrolled  pupils.  The  207  public  high  schools  had  892  teachers 
and  19,225  pupils.  For  the  training  of  teachers  in  1920  there  were  five 
public  Normal  Schools  with  53  teachers  and  560  students.  The  University 
of  Maine,  founded  in  1868  at  Orono,  had  (1919)  155  professors  and  teacher 
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and  691  students.  It  is  endowed  Jyj  and  receives  large  appropriations  from 
the  State.  Bowdoin  College,  founded  in  1794  at  Brunswick,  nad  (1919)  28 
professors  and  425  students,  Bates  College  at  Lewiston  29  professotv  and 
447  students,  and  Colby  College  at  Waterville  25  professors  and  360 
students. 

Public  schools  are  mainly  supported  by  appfopriations  from  the  towns 
or  cities  and  &om  the  State,  and  oy  the  income,  from  school  ftmds.  Total 
expenditure  on  education  in  1920,  6,606,121  dollars. 

On  January  1,  1910,  the  number  of  paupers  in  almshouses  was  945,  being 
127*3  per  100,000  of  the  population,  and  of  prisoners  [in  penal  inBtiUitions, 
730,  being  98-8  per  100,000  of  the  population. 

FinattCe.^-For  1920  (January  1,  to  December  81)  the  amount  of  revenue 
and  expenditure  was  as  follows  : — 

Dollars 

Balance  from  1919 2,217,995 

Receipts  in  1920        . 16,677,M4 

Total 18,895,639 

Payments,  1920 13,344,936 


Balance,  January  1,  1921         .        .  6,550,703 

The  bonded  debt  on  January  1,  1921  amounted  to  8,902,300  dollars. 
In  1920  the  assessed  value  of  real  property    amounted  to  484,754,706 
doUazs,  and  of  personal  property  to  152^648,727  dollars. 

Production,  Commerce,  Eailways.— The  products  of  Maine  are 

derived  chiefly  from  agriculture,  forestry,  quarrying,  and  fisheries.  The 
State  has,  besides  other  attractions,  excellent  hunting  and  fishing,  and  is 
a  favourite  summer  resort.  The  soil  is  not  generally  fertile,  an  important 
exception  being  that  of  the  Aroostook  valley,  which  is  well  cidapted  for  the 
growing  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  In  1910  the  State  contained  60,016  farms 
with  a  total  acreage  of  6,296,859  acres,  of  which  2,360,657  acres  was  improved 
land.  The  total  value  of  all  farm  property  in  1910  was  199,271,998  dollars. 
The  chief  crops  are  oats  (1920),  4,974,000  bushels  ;  maize,  226,000  bushds  ; 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  hay.  On  January  1,  1921,  the  farm  animals  com- 
prised 104,000  horses,  171,000  milch  cows,  129,000  other  cattk,  140,000 
sheep,  and  97,000  swine.  The  wool  clip  in  1919  amounted  to  930,000 
pounds  of  wool. 

The  commercial  mineral  products  of  Maine  are,  considering  the  size  and 
popiulation  of  the  State,  few  in  number  and  of  minor  importance.  Only  in 
one  mineral,  feldspar,  has  Maine  ranked  first  during  the  last  8  years. 

In  the  State  are  large  granite  works,  cotton  mills,  paper  mills,  mannfac- 
tures  of  clothing,  &c.  In  1910,  according  to  the  census  of  mannfacrtuiies  of 
that  y^ar,  the  State  had  3,546  manufacturing  establishments  employing  all 
together  4,860  salaried  officials  and  79,955  wage-earners.  Their  aggregate 
capital  amounted  to  202,260,000  dollars  ;  the  coat  of  raw  materials  in  a  year 
to  97,101,000  dollars,  and  the  value  of  a  year's  output  to  176,029,000 
dollars.  Statistics  of  some  of  the  leading  industries  are  given  in  Thr  SrATts- 
MAK'a  YxAR'BooK  foT  1916,  p.  595 

In  1917  there  were  2,269  milea  of  railway  and  528  milas  (1919)  of  elaotric 
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railway  untbin  tlie  State.  The  railways  are  oonmected  with  the  Canadian 
Eailway  systemB. 

In  June,  1919,  there  were  44  aavinga  hanks  in  the  State,  with 
235,277  depositors,  haying  to  their  credit  97,253,000  dollars,  being  418*85 
dollars  to  each  depositor. 

At  Portland  there  is  a  British  vice-consul. 

Books  of  Beference. 

Report^  of  the  yorions  Ezecntive  Departments. 

OenBiis  of  Manuftioturefl :    Maine.    Bureau  of  the  Census.    Washington,  D.C.,  1010. 

Abboit  (J.  S.  C),  History  of  Maine.    Boston  and  Portland,  1875.    Second  Edition,  1602. 

BnrrageCU.  8.),  Beginnings  of  Colonial  Maine.    Portland,  1914. 

Carver  (Li.  D.).  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Maine.    Angusta,  1902.    WatervlUe,  1913. 

Holmea  (H.  E.),  Makers  of  Maine.    Lewiston,  1912. 

Maedimald  (W.t,  The  Ooyernment  of  Maine.    New  Tork,  1902. 

Maine  Historical  Society's  Collections.    46  toIs.    Portland,  Me.,  18C5-1916. 

Sullivan  (J.)LHi8tory  of  the  District  of  Maioe,     Boston,  1795. 

Wmiamson(W.  P.),  History  of  Maine.    Hallowell,  1839. 


HABYLANS. 

Oovenmieilt. — Maryland  was  one  of  the  thirteen  original  States. 
The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Delegates.  There 
are  27  senators  and  102  Delegates.  The  Senators  serve  for  four  years,  and 
the  Senate  is  renewed  to  ihe  extent  of  half  every  two  years.  Delegates  ai-e 
elected  for  two  yeara. 

There  is  universal  suffrage  for  United  States  citizens  who  have  resided  one 
year  in  the  State,  gax  months  in  the  Congressional  District,  and  one  day  in 
the  precinct  next  preceding  election.  It  is  necessary  for  a  person  entering 
the  State  to  declare  his  intention  of  becoming  a  resident  of  the  State  one 
year  before  he  is  entitled  to  register  as  a  voter. 

Maryland  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  six 
Bepresentatives. 

Gin&mor.^Mhert  C.  Ritchie,  1920-24  (4,500  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State. — Philip  B.  Perlman. 

The  State  is  divided  into  23  counties  and  Baltimore  City*  The  State 
Capital  is  Annapolis. 

Area,  Population,  lBBtrnotiO]l.^-Area,  12,327  square  miles,  of  which 
9,941  square  miles  is  land  and  2,886  are  water,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  alone 
oceapying  1,203  square  miles.  The  extreme  breadth  from  north  to  south 
is  128  miles  ;  the  extreme  length  from  east  to  west  is  315  miles.  Census 
population  on  January  1,  1920,  1,449,681. 


Tears 

PopulatipA     ,    F^r  sq.  mile 

Years 

1910 
1920 

Population 

Per  sq.  mile 

1820 
1900 

407,850               41-3 
1,188,044      1       119-5 

1,295,346 
1,449,681 

130-3 
145-8 

In  1010  the  population  by  sex  and  race  was  : 


White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male    .... 
Female 

529,072 
588,667 

114,749 
117,501 

404 
58 

644,225 
651,121 

Totsl    .       .       . 

1,062,689 

282,250 

402 

56 

1,295,846 
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Of  the  total  population  104,174  were  foreign  born,  of  whom  36,652  were 
from  Germany  (35*2  per  cent.),  9,701  from  Ireland,  27,582  from  Kussia 
and  Russian  roland,  and  5,197  from  England. 

The  largest  city  in  the  State  and  also  the  chief  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial centre,  is  Baltimore,  with  a  census  population  in  1920  of 
733,826.  Other  cities,  with  population  in  1920,  are  Cumberland, 
29,887  ;  Hagerstown,  28,029  ;  Frederick  11,066  ;  Annapolis  (Capital),  11,214. 
Of  the  total  population  in  1910,  50*8  per  cent,  was  urban.  Over  two-fifths 
of  the  population,  of  the  State  live  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  City  of 
Baltimore. 

The  prevailing  forms  of  religion  are  Protestant,  but  Roman  Catholics 
have  35 '3  per  cent,  of  the  Church  membership  in  the  State. 

Education  is  compulsory  for  children  8  to  12  years  of  age  in  the  entire 
State  since  September  1,  1916,  and  8  to  16  unle.cis  legally  employed. 

In  1920,  there  were  in  the  2,423  public  elementary  and  high  schools  of 
the  State,  181,547  white  (92,964  boys  and  88,583  girls)  and  43,543  coloured 
(21,091  boys  and  22,452  girls)  elementary  nupils  and  15,541  white  (6,825 
boys  and  8,716  girls),  and  987  (278  boys  ana  709  girls)  high  school  pupils. 
The  State  had  3  normal  schools,  with  74  teachers  and  350  pupils  in  1920. 
The  total  expenditure  on  education  in  1920  was  8,916,441  dollars. 

The  most  important  institution  for  higher  education  is  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  organised  in  1876.  It  is  non-sectarian,  and  in  1919  haa  350 
instructors  ana  2,000  students.  Its  hospital  with  educational  features  is 
famous.  Goucher  College,  formerly  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore, 
founded  in  1888,  has  60  instructors  and  712  students.  Other  institutions 
are  the  Peabody  Institute  for  the  Education  of  Music,  the  Maryland 
Institute  School  of  Art  and  Design,  Walter's  Art  Gallery,  Maryland 
University,  Maryland  Agricultural  College  with  40  professors  and  224 
students  ;  the  Princess  Anne  Academy  for  Coloi;red  Youths,  with  4  teachers 
and  47  students. 

The  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  has  11  branches,  and  a  recent  donation 
made  by  Andrew  Carnegie  of  500,000  dollars  provides  for  20  additional 
branches. 

For  charitable  purposes  the  State  contains  (besides  almshouses  and  asylums 
for  the  insane)  117  institutions  nearly  all  provided  by  private  or  ecclesias- 
tical charity.  They  comprise  32  hospitals  (one  public),  10  dispensaries 
(two  public),  38  orphanages,  three  day  nurseries,  30  homes  for  adults,  and 
four  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind  (two  public). 

On  January  1,  1910,  the  number  of  paupers  in  almshouses  was  1,681, 
being  129 '8  per  100,000  of  the  population,  and  of  prisoners  in  penal  insti- 
tutions 2,146,  being  165*7  per  100,000  of  the- population. 

Finance,  Defence. — For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1920,  the 
total  receipts  and  disbursements  were  as  follows  : — 

Dollari 

Balance,  Sept.  30,  1919        .        .        .  2,445,716 

Receipts,  1919-20 18,088,601 


Total •  .        .      15,529,817 

Disbursements,  1919-20 12.304,846 


Balance,  Sept.  30,  1920         ....        3,224,971 
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On  September  30,  1920,  the  gross  debt  of  the  State  amounted  to 
28,864,880  dollars,  and  the  net  debt  to  18,843,876  dollars.  In  1919  the 
assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  amounted  to  1,892,944,923 
dollars. 

The  Militia  or  National  Guard  consists  of  infantry,  cavalry,  a  signal  corps, 
and  a  hospital  corps.  The  naval  militia  has  21  officers  and  188  enlisted  men. 
The  Federal  authorities  have  a  navy  recruiting  rendezvous  and  a  navy  pay 
office  at  Baltimore.  The  United  States  Naval  Academy,  for  the  education 
of  boys  intended  for  the  Federal  naval  service,  is  at  Annapolis. 

Production  and  Industry. — Agricultm-e  is  an  important  industry  in 
the  State,  about  82  per  cent,  of  the  area  being  in  farms  mostly  worked  by 
their  owners.  In  1910  there  were  48,923  farms  with  an  area  of  5,057,140 
acres,  of  which  3,854,767  acres  was  improved  land.  The  total  value  of  farm 
property  in  1910  was  286, 1 67,028  dollars.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat  (670,000 
acres,  producing  11,390,000  bushels  in  1920),  maize  (25,795,000  bushels,  valued 
at  20,894,000  dollars),  hay,  potatoes  (60,000  acres,  6,120,000  bushels,  valued 
at  5,814,000  dollars  in  1920),  vegetables  and  fruit.  In  1920  the  yield  of 
tobacco  was  80,625,000  pounds,  valued  at  8,881,000  dollars.  Maryland 
canned  36*4  per  cent,  of  the  tomatoes  put  up  in  the  United  States  in  1915. 
The  dairy  output  in  1910  was  worth  4i  million  dollars  ;  the  poultry  products, 
3,650,000  dollars.  The  flour  nills  in  1910  gave  an  output  of  1,015,866 
barrels  of  wheat-flour,  besides  com  meal,  feed,  and  offal.  The  farm  animals 
in  the  State  on  January  1,  1921  were  :  horses,  158,000  ;  mules,  25,000  ;  milch 
cows,  180,000  ;  other  cattle,  136,000  ;  sheep,  220,000  ;  swine,  427,000.  The 
wool  clip  in  1919  yielded  812,000  pounds  of  wool. 

Of  mining  inaustries  in  the  State  the  most  important  is  coal  mining, 
which,  in  1919,  gave  an  output  of  3,716,559  short  tons.  Second  in 
importance  is  clay  working.  Quarrying  is  also  of  importance.  Other 
products  were  sand,  talc,  slate,  lime,  and  natural  rock  cement. 

The  fisheries  of  the  State  are  valuable,  especially  the  oyster  fisheries, 
which  yield  more  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Other  fishery  pro- 
ducts are  shad,  bass,  perch,  and  various  shell-fish. 

According  to  the  Census  report  of  1915,  Maryland  had  4,799  manufactories, 
capital  employed  295,934,000  dollars;  persons  engaged  in  manufactories 
131,333 ;  proprietors  and  firm  members  5,014  ;  salaried  employees  14,801  ; 
average  number  of  wage-earners  111,518  ;  salaries  18,008,000  dollars  ;  wages 
53,821,000  dollars  ;  cost  of  material  238,982,000  dollars  ;  value  of  products 
377,764,000  ;  an  increase  over  1910  of  19*7  per  cent. 

Maryland  ranks  27th  among  the  States  in  population,  41st  in  land  area, 
8th  in  manufacturing.  In  canning  and  manufacturing  of  fertilizers  it  ranks 
Ist,  in  the  production  of  tobacco  8th,  in  iron  and  shipbuilding  2nd,  in  the 
manufacturing  of  clothing  3rd,  in  iron  and  steel  10th,  and  in  cotton  goods 
18th. 

The  State  has  ample  facilities  for  traffic  both  by  sea  and  land,  having 
a  network  of  roads  nearly  1,000  miles  in  extent  (1915),  railways  with  (1917) 
1.425  miles  of  line  in  the  State  and  698  miles  of  electric  railway  (1919), 
while  80  steamboat  lines  enter  the  port  of  Baltimore,  which  is  one  of  the 
bestports  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  construction  of  a  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  ship  canal  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  progressing.  The  Inter-coastal  commission  has  recommended 
its  purchase  at  a  cost  of  2,500,000  dollars  (514,400Z.),  and  that  it  be  increased 
to  a  width  of  250  feet  on  the  surface  and  a  depth  ot  25  feet.  It  further 
recommended  that  the  canal  be  continued  from  Norfolk  to  North  Carolina  by 
the  purchase  of  the  existing  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  linking  th 
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Elizabeth  River  near  Norfolk  with  Currituck  Sound  iu  North  Caioliiia.  This 
canal  ia  to  have  a  depth  of  12  feet.  The  entire  section,  from  the  Delaware  to 
Beaufort,  is  estimated  to  be  fully  completed  within  four  years  after  construc- 
tion has  been  begun. 

There  were  141  State  banks  and  trust  companies  in  the  State  on  December 
31,  1915,  including  15  branches  with  resources  of  157,655,891  dollars ; 
19  saving  institutions  with  106,405,307  dollars  resources.  The  total  amount 
of  deposits  in  all  the  banks  of  Maryland  on  December  31  st,  1915,  was 
166,473,063  dollars. 

On  June  30,  1919,  there  were  17  mutual  savings  banks  in  the  State,  with 
264,940  depositors,  who  had  to  their  credit  116,086,000  dollars,  being  438*14 
dollars  to  each  contributor. 

BrUish  Consul  at  BaUitnare, — Q.  Fraser. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Constitutions  of  Maryland,  1776,  1851,  1864  and  1867.    Published  by  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Maryland   Mannal.     A  Gompendinm,    legal,    historical,     and    statistieal.     By  tbe 
Secretary  of  State.    Baltimore,  annually. 

Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information  of  Maryland.    Annual. 

Bond  (B.  W.),  State  Government  In  Maryland,  1777-81.    Baltimore,  1905. 

Brotpue  (W.  H.),  Maryland.    In  ^American  Commonwealths'  Series.    Boston,  Mass. 

JBdgar  (Lady),  A  Colonial  Ooyemor  in  Maryland:   Horatio  Sharpe  and  his  Times, 
1758-1773.    London.  1912. 

WlTHanu  (T.  J.  C),  The  State  of  Maryland  compiled  for  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 
Baltimore,  1906. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Constitution  and  Goveniment— In  1614,  the  Flymouth  Company 
undertook  exploring  expeditions  to  New  England,  and  obtained  a  Eoyal 
Charter  granting  sovereign  powers  over  the  region  lying  to  the  north  of 
Virginia.  It  is  supposed  that  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  was  visited  by 
the  Norsemen  as  early  as  the  year  1,000,  but  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment within  the  borders  of  the  present  state  was  made  at  Plymouth  in 
December,  1620,  by  the  Pilgrims  from  Holland,  who  were  separatists  from 
the  English  Church.  This  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  In 
1628  another  company  of  Puritans  settled  at  Salem,  and  from  that  beginning 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  was  formed.  In  1630  Boston  was  settled. 
In  1629  the  whole  region  called  New  England  was  formed  into  a  province. 
By  a  special  Charter  the  Grovemment  was  divided  between  the  eolony  of 
Plymouth  and  that  of  Massachusetts  6a^,  but  in  1692  they  were  re-united, 
and  thenceforward  acted  together  both  m  peace  and  war.  In  the  struggle 
which  ended  in  the  separation  of  the  American  colonies  from  the  mother 
country,  Massachusetts  took  the  foremost  part,  and  became  one  of  the  thirteen 
original  States  of  the  Union. 

There  is  a  legislative  body  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives,  styled  collectively  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Senate  consists  of  40  members  elected  annually  by  popular  vote,  the 
State  being  divided  into  40  senatorial  districts  each  of  which  returns 
one  senator.  The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  240  members, 
elected  in  165  districts,  each  of  which  returns  one,  two,  or  three  repre- 
sentatives according  to  population.  Since  November,  1920,  there  is  a  biennial 
session  of  the  Legislature. 

AU  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  can  read  and  write  may  vote  Ux  all 
State  elections,  provided  they  are  not  paupers  or  under  guaraianship,  and 

Srovided  they  have  lived  one  year  in  the  State  and  six  Qionths  in  the  election 
ifltrict  or  precinct,         i 
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The  Stftte  sends  2  Senators  and  16  BepreaentatiTes  to  the  Federal  Congress. 
Governor,— Chinning  H.  Cox,  1021  (salary,  10,000  dollars). 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, — Frederick.  Cook,  1921. 
There  are  14  counties  in  the  State,  varying  largely  in  population,  and 
there  are  38  cities  and  316  towns.     The  State  Capital  is  Boston. 

Area  and  Population. — Area  8,266  square  miles  (227  square  miles 
being  water.)  The  population  as  determined  by  the  Federal  Census  of 
January  1,  1920,  was  3,862,356. 

The  population  at  the  date  of  each  of  the  Censuses  was  as  follows : — 


Tears 

(Census) 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per  gq.  mile 

1870 
18fl0 
1900 
1910 
1915 

1,443,156 
2,215,373 
2,769,764 
8,324,926 
3,644,273 

14,195 
23,674 
85,582 
41,490 
49,037 

1,457,851 
2,238,947 
2,805,846 
8,866,410 
3,698.310 

185-0 
284-3 
866*2 
427-4 
468-9 

In  1915  the  population  by  sex  and  race  was  : 


White 

Negro 

Astatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male  . 
Female 

1,787,944 
1,856,829 

22,703 
22,895 

3,066 
378 

1,813,713 
1,879,597 

Total  . 

3,644,27$ 

46,598 

8,987 

402 

8,698,810 

Of  the  total  population  in  1915,  1,152,045  were  foreign-bom,  of  whom 
210,166  (18*2  per  cent.)  were  from  Ireland  ;  122,129  (10*6  per  cent.)  from 
Italy;  96,357  (8  4  per  cent.)  from  Kussia  ;  95,929  (8*3  per  cent.)  from 
England  ;  83,373  (7  2  per  cent.)  from  Poland  ;  52,133  (4*5  per  cent.)  from 
Portugal ;  12,004  (1*0  per  cent.)  from  Austria  ;  41,136  (3*6  per  cent)  from 
Sweden  ;  32,088  (2*8  per  cent.)  from  Scotland  ;  28,696  (2-6  per  cent.)  from 
Germany  ;  21,986  (1*9  per  cent.)  from  Turkey  ;  18,163  (1*6  per  cent.)  from 
Greece  ;  ai>d  14,842  (1*2  per  cent.)  from  Finland. 

In  1920  the  population  of  each  of  36  cities  of  the  State  was  as  follows  : — 


Popu- 
lation 


Cities 


Boston  (capital) 
Worcester   . 
Fall  fiiver   . 
New  Bedford 
CamUnidge  . 
Lowell 
Springfield  . 
Lynn    , 
Lawrence 
Somervllle   . 
Brockton 
Holyoke 


Popu- 
lation 


748,060 

179,754 

120,485 

121,217 

109,694 

112,759 

129,563 

99,148 

94,270 

93,091 

66,138 

60,203 


Cities 


Hayerhill 

Maiden 

Chelsea 

Newton 

Quincy 

Fitchburg 

Pittsfleld 

Eyerett 

Salem. 

Tannton 

Medford 

Waitham 


Popu- 
lation 


58,887 
49,103 
48,184 
46,064 
47,611 
41,018 
41,751 
40,109 
42,515 
87,137 
88,637 
80,891 


Cities 


Chloopee    . 
Revere 
Oloneester . 
Beverley    . 
North  Adams 
Northampton 
Peabodyi    . 
▲ttleboro  . 
Leominster^ 
Melrose 
Wobum 
Newburyport 


n  ,p.i      m     ■  i|  II I  m    mi  IIP  II  II 

1  Became  a  city  January  1.  1917. 


36,214 
28,823 
22,047 
22,661 
22,282 
21,951 
19,652 
19,731 
19,745 
18,204 
16,565 
15,609 


3  Became  a  city  January  1,  1016. 


The  Registrar's  Report  for  1919  showed :  Live  births,  87,826,  or  22*9  per 
1,000  population  ;  deaths,  62,345,  or  13*6  per  1,000  population  ;  marriages, 
34,829,  or  11-3  per  1,000  population. 
•    piyoTces  granted  in  1919  numbered  2,536,  or  17  per  1,000  marries' 
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population.  Divorces  were  granted  for  desertion,  adultery,  cruel  and  abusive 
treatment,  intoxication,  imprisonment,  impotency  and  non-support. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  in  1919  was  88  5  per  1,000  live  births.  The 
maternal  mortality  rate  in  1919  for  diseases  caused  by  pregnancy  and 
confinement  was  6*9  per  1,000  confinements,  or  women  at  risk. 

The  "corrected  death  rate"  (excluding  deaths  of  non-residents)  for  the 
City  of  Boston  in  1919  (based  on  the  population  of  747,628  on  July  1,  1919) 
was  13*09  as  compared  with  a  corresponding  ''corrected  death  rate"  in 
1918  of  2010. 

The  principal  religious  bodies  are  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
The  leading  Protestant  bodies  are  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Methodist- 
Episcopalian,  Protestant-Episcopalian,  Unitarians,  Presbyterians,  Unlversal- 
ists,  and  Christian  Scientists. 

Instruction. — There  is  a  State  Department  of  Education.  School  attend- 
ance is  compulsory  for  children  from  7  to  14  years  of  age.  For  the  school  year 
ending  June  30,  1920,  the  total  expenditure  was  36,614,623  dollars,  and  the 
number  of  teachers  required  for  the  public  schools  was  20,114,  the  total 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  618,828,  and  the  average  attendance  was 
516,871.  The  250  public  high  schools  had  3,921  teachers  and  88,628  pupils. 
There  are  10  State  normal  schools  with  a  total  enrolment  for  the  school 
year,  1920-21,  of  2,053  pupils  and  181  teachers.  In  1915  the  Legislature 
passed  an  Act  establishing  a  Department  of  University  Extension,  and  to 
provide  for  educational  extension  courses  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  Student  enrolment  between  January  1, 1916,  and  December  1, 
1920  :  in  classes,  43,455  ;  in  correspondence  courses,  13,102  ;  total,  56,557. 
Number  of  students  who  have  completed  courses,  17,406. 

Within  the  State  there  are  17  colleges  and  universities,  of  which  14  are 
non-sectarian  and  8  are  sectarian  (2  Catholic  and  1  Methodist).  Of  these 
17  institutions,  6  are  exclusively  for  women.  Data  for  these  institutions  as 
of  November.  1920,  are  : — 


Year  of 

Name  and  Location  of  College 

Professors 
and  other 

Students 

origijj 

Instructors 

1636 

Harvard  University,!  Cambridge 

8916 

4,6672 

1793 

Williams  College,  Williamstown 

55 

574 

1826 

Amherst  College,  Amherst 

55 

508 

1887 

Mount  Hoi  yoke  CoIlege,3  South  Hadley    . 

104 

787 

1843 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester 

87 

724 

1850 

Tufts  College,*  Medford 

413 

2,128 

1861 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,*  Cam- 

bridge         .•        .        . 

337 

3,486 

1863 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,*  Amherst. 

98 

847 

1863 

boston  College,  Newton 

88 

752 

1865 

Worcester  Pol)  technic,  Worcester     . 

60 

559 

1869 

Boston  University,*  Boston        .... 

418 

8,024 

1870 

Wellesley  College,  8  Wei lesley     .... 

136 

1.651 

1871 

Smith  CoUege.s  Northampton     .... 

184 

1,940 

1882 

Raddiffe  College.s  Cambridge    .... 

133 

628 

1887 

Clark  University,*  Worcester     .... 

27  « 

265 

1899 

Biinmons  CoUejfe.s  Boston 

126 

1,826 

1902 

Clark  College,^  Worcester          .... 

30 

1          200 

1  Radcliffe  College  for  women  is  affiliated  with,  but  is  not  legally  a  part  of, 
Harvard  University. 

2  Not  including  students  in  Radcliffe  College,  nor  students  in  the  summer  school, 
s  For  women  only.  *  For  men  and  women. 

^  Includes  Instructors  in  Harvard  University  offering  instruction  to  stndenta  in 
Radcliffe  College. 

^  Some  of  these  professorR  and  instructors  also  offer  instruction  to  students  in  Clark 
College.  7  Included  in  Clark  University. 
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Charity  and  Gonrectioil. — On  October  l,  1920,  there  were  in  the 
State  twelve  public  institutions  strictly  for  the  insane,  two  institutions  us^d 
in  part  for  insane,  two  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  one  for  epileptics,  and  in 
addition  to  these,  there  were  15  private  institutions  for  the  insane,  epileptics, 
and  inebriates,  and  6  for  feeble-minded.  The  whole  number  of  insane  in 
institutions  and  in  family  care  in  the  State  on  October  1,  1920,  was  15,520, 
of  which  number  15,129  were  under  public  care.  Of  the  total  number,  7,435 
were  males  and  8«085  were  females.  The  total  number  of  feeble-minded  in 
the  State  was  3,185,  of  whom  1,663  were  males  and  1,522  females. 

On  December  1,  1920,  there  were  5  institutions  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  consisting  of  the  State  infirmary  with  2,154 
inmates,  three  indastrial  schools  with  1,007  inmates,  and  a  hospital  school 
for  crippled  children  with  294  inmates.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were 
on  December  1,  1920,  as  State  minor  warris,  under  the  custodial  care  of  the 
Board,  3,929  children  boarded  in  families  and  1,695  children  in  families 
without  board,  also  3,305  children  in  care  of  the  Tru-stees  ot  the  Massachusetts 
Training  Schools,  placed  in  families  and  supervised  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  1  he  number  of  paupers  in  almshouses  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1919,  was  6,815. 

The  penal  institutions  in  the  State  consist  of  5  strictly  State  institutions 
and  21  county  jails  or  houses  of  correction.  On  September  80,  1920,  the 
number  of  prisoners  in  these  institutions  was  2,083  males  and  269  females. 

Finance,  Defence. — For  the  fiscal  year  endingj  November  30,  1920, 
the  net  revenue  and  expenditures  of  the  State  were  as  follows  : — 

Dollars 
Cash  in  Treasury,  December  1,  1919     .        .        .  12,065,772 

Net  receipts,  year  ending  November  80,  1920        .  136,588,177 

Total 148,658,949 

Total  net  expenditure,  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1920  132,363,937 

Cash  in  Treasury,  December  1,  1920     .        .        .  16,300,012 

The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  State  on  December  1,  1920,  amounted  to 
143,150,662  doUars,  while  the  sinking  fund  amounted  to  50,914,469  dollars, 
leaving  a  net  total  debt  of  92,236,192  dollars. 

For  the  year  1920  the  figures  for  certain  tax  values  are  as  follows  : — 

Dollars 

Assessed  value  of  real  estate 4,368,363,457 

Assessed  value  of  personal  property         .        .  975,790,200 

Amount  of  deposits  in  savings  banks  (average  for 
last  six  months) 1,217,774,406 

For  the  financial  year  ending  .fanuary  31,  1920,  the  actual  receipts  of  the 
eity  of  Boston  were  57,447,190  dollars,  and  the  actual  expenditures  were 
50,750,073  dollars,  while  the  net  funded  debt  of  the  city,  including  the 
Cochituate  Water  Debt  and  the  Suflfolk  County  Debt  for  which  the  city  is 
responsible,  was  80,908,397  dollars. 

The  military  force  of  the  State  is  the  Massachusetts  National  Guard, 
with  an  estimated  actual  strength  of  400  officers  and  4,600  enlisted  men  on 
December  31,  1920. 
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ProdTictioiL,  Industry,  Cominerce* — 1»  iwo  th©  number  of  forms 

in  Massachnsetts  (a  farm  being  defined  for  censfns  purposes  as  '  any  tract  of 
land  of  three  or  more  acres  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  also  any  tract 
containing  less  than  three  acres  which  produced  at  least  250  dollars  worth  of 
farm  products  in  the  year  1909')  was  86,917,  with  an  area  of  2,875,941 
acres,  of  which  1,164,601  acres  was  improved  land.  The  value  of  all 
farm  property  (including  land  valued  at  105,532,616  dollars)  in  the  State 
in  1910  was  226,474,025  dollars.  Of  the  36,917  farms  in  the  State 
approximately  87  per  cent,  were  operated  by  the  owners,  5  per  cent,  by 
managers,  and  8  per  cent,  bv  tenants.  The  total  value  of  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  State  during  the  year  1909,  was  31,948,095  dollars,  represent- 
ing an  increase  of  88  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  total  for  the  year  1899, 
The  principal  crops  in  1920  with  their  values  were :  Hay  and  forage, 
610,000  tons,  valued  at  17,080,000  dollars ;  potatoes,  4,000,000  bushels, 
valued  at  6,000,000  dollars  ;  maize,  840,000  bushels,  valued  at  1,050,000 
dollars  ;  tobacco,  15,810,000  pounds,  valued  at  6,419,000  dollars.  On  Jan.  1, 
1921,  there  were  in  the  State  47,000  horses,  157,000  milch  cows,  100,000 
other  cattle,  28,000  sheep,  and  130,000  pigs.  In  1920  the  wool  clip  yielded 
181,000  pounds. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  so  many  industrial  enter- 
prises came  into  existence  that  Massachusetts  has  been  quite  transformed 
from  an  agricultural  into  a  manufacturing  community.  At  present  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  population  dwell  in  the  cities  or  closely  settled  places. 

The  census  of  manufactures  in  the  State  in  1918  showed  that  the  total 
capital  invested  in  manufactures  was  2,510,730.295  dollars,  employing  on  the 
average  719,210  persons,  who  earned  679,401,273  dollars,  using  raw  material 
valued  at  2,249,822,722  dollars,  and  turned  out  products  worth  3,851,346,215 
dollars  (in  1905,  1,124,092,051  dollars). 

Condensed  statistics  of  the  more  important  industries  are  given  in  the 
following  table  (Massachusetts  Statistics  of  Manufactures,  1918) : — 


Industries 

No.  of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Capital 
invested 

doUam 

Stock  used 
dollars 

Goods  made 

and 
work  done 

dollars 

Persons 

em- 
ploj'ed 

Wages 

dollars 

Boots  and  shoes  . 

474 

158,354,255 

239,779,464 

361,090,261 

77,196 

68,459,977 

Cotton  goods 
Woollen,  worsted, 
and  felt  goods. 

184 

415,615,861 

811,877,291 

629,676,806 

114,489 

02,916,509 

195 

262,464,985 

293,897,630 

464,067,706 

61,082 

67,508,566 

Foundry   and 

machine     shop 

prodnctd .    .    . 

881 

273,099,011 

141,189,420 

341,751,367 

88,599 

102,246,122 

Electrical  maetai* 

nery,     appara- 

toB,   and   sup> 

plies   .... 

80 

50,824,198 

85,524,431 

82,742,359 

21,568 

21,949,491 

Paper  and  wood 

pulp    .... 

86 

84,047,469 

67.322,710 

91,428,846 

14,890 

14,890^004 

Leather,   tanned, 

oarried,       and 

flnished  .    .    . 

SUn^iitering,   in- 

184 

64,919,315 

55,161,548 

81,463,273 

n,204 

lJ,Wr.8T8 

eluding     meat 

packing  .    .    . 

88 

38,890,975 

108,690,642 

117,780,028 

4,366 

4,714,884 

There  js  very  1 

ittle  mi 

ning  withi] 

1  the  State. 

The  princi 

[pal  miB 

lerals,  as  in 
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most  of  the  New  Englaud  States,  are  from  the  stone  quarries  and  the  clay  pits. 
There  are  large  stone  quarries  at  Quincy,  Kockport,  Worcester,  and  Miiford. 

A  large  foreign  trade  is  carried  ou  through  the  Mjfi3sa<^u8ett9  Onstdms 
District  {i.e.,  Boston  and  eight  minor  ports)  by  twenty-two  Trans- Atlantic 
steamship  lines,  tn  the  calendar  year  1919  the  imports  were  vshlued  at 
299,364,999  dollars  a&d  the  exports  (including  foreign,  transhipped)  at 
334,554,031  dollars. 

In  1  did  the  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  which  entered  the  Massa- 
chusetts District  had  a  tonnage  of  1,770,439;  and  those  which  cleared, 
1,281,459.  The  number  of  vessels  from  domestic  ports  entering  the  port  of 
Boston  was  6,506. 

The  total  number  of  immigrant  aliens  from  Trans- Atlantic  ports  admitted 
at  the  port  of  Boston  during  the  year  1919,  arriving  for  the  first  time  and  in- 
tending to  remain  permanently,  was  5,572. 

On  December  31,  1919,  there  were  2,127  miles  of  main  and  branch  stsam 
railroads  in  the  State.  The  3  principal  railroads,  the  Boston  and  Albany 
(New  York  Central  lessee),  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford,  each  having  a  terminus  in  Boston,  have  operated  about 
95  per  cent,  of  the  railroad  mileage  and  conducted  over  98  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  passenger  and  freight  business  as  expressed  in  gross  revenue  from  those 
sources.  On  December  31,  1919,  the  total  length  of  electric  railways  (main 
and  second  track,  surface  and  elevated)  within  the  State  wa^  2,836  milea. 
The  elevated  track  is  confined  to  Boston  and  Cambridge. 

On  September,  1919,  there  were  159  National  banks  in  operation  in  the 
State,  of  which  12  were  in  Boston.  The  total  assets  of  the  159  National 
banks  amounted  to  1,054,265,000  dollars.  On  October  31,  1919,  there  were 
in  operation  in  the  State  196  savings-banks  with  assets  of  1,215,244,815 
dollars  and  190  co-operative  banks  with  assets  of  154,879,638  dollars,  and  105 
trust  companies  having  aggregate  assets  of  1,076,214,436  dollars.  For  many 
years  there  have  been  no  State  banks,  strictly  so  called,  in  Massachusetts, 
but  two  such  banks  were  incorporated  during  the  year  1917.  On  December  1, 
1919,  the  total  assets  of  both  amounted  approximately  to  1,250,000  dollars. 
The  total  clearings  of  the  Boston  Clearing  House  during  the  calendar  year 
1920  amounted  to  18,816,978,696  dollars. 

British  Consul-General  at  Boston. — Thomas  P.  Porter. 

Vice-Consul. — James  A.  Brannen. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Reports  of  the  yariona  Executive  ^Departments  of  the  State. 

Mttnual  for  the  General  Court,  1919.  By  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representative!.    Annual,  Boston,  Mass. 

Adams  (Charles  F.,  Jr.),  Three  Episodes  of  Massachusetts  History  (2  Vols.),  Boston,  1892. 

JBarry  (John  S.),  History  of  Mamaohusetts.    (8  vols.)    Boston,  1857. 

Bradford  (A.),  History  of  Mftasaehusetta,  1764-1820.    (S  vols.)    Boston,  1829. 

Clapp  (E.  J.),  The  Fort  of  Boston.     View  Haven  and  London,  1916. 

Fiske  (John),  The  Beginnings  of  New  England.     Boston,  1^9. 

Prothva^am  (L.  A.),  A  Brief  History  of  the  Constitotlon  and  Government  of  Masm- 
clitrsetts.    Cambridge,  1916. 

Gardiner  (J.  H.),  Harvard.    Oxford,  1915. 

CfriJIU  (William  E.),  Massachusetts,  A  Topical  American  Commonwealth,  1893. 

Hale  (E.),  The  Story  of  Massachusetts.    Boston,  1891. 

Hmtehimon  (ThdmM),  The  History  of  Massachusetts  from  the  First  Sefltlement  thereof 
in  1628-1774.    (3  vols). 

OHvtt  (Peter),  The  Puritan  Commonwealth :  An  Historical  Review  of  the  Poritan 
Oeiremicient  in  MasBaehasette.    Boston,  1856. 

Pa^ew  (J.G.),  History  of  Ne«  BaglMd.    Boston,  Mass.,  1858-90. 

0A«rti«/vNatbaniel  B.),  Topogiaj^eal  and  Historical  Des(2ripth>n  of  Boston^  Boston, 
1871. 

IflfiMr  (JiLBtlii),  Kemcrisl  History  of  Boston.    1630-1880.    (4  vols.)    Boston,  1881. 

Yarioos  papers  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Socie^. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Govenunent. — Michigan  was  admitted,  into  the  Union  on  January  26, 

1837.  According  to  the  revised  constitution  adopted  in  1908  the  legisla- 
tive authority  is  vested  in  a  Senate  of  32  members  elected  by  the  counties 
or  groups  of  counties  for  2  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  100 
members,  the  electoral  districts  being  re-arranged  according  to  population 
eveiT  10  years.  Electors  are  all  citizens  over  21  years  of  age  resident  in 
the  State  lor  6  months  next  preceding  the  election,  and  resident  at  the  time  of 
the  election  in  the  district,  county,  or  township  for  which  the  election  is  held. 
The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  2  Senators  and  13  Representatives. 

Oovemor. — Alexander  J.  Groesbeck,  1921-23  (5,000  dollars). 
Secretary  of  State, — Charles  J.  De  Land. 

For  local  jgovernment  the  State  is  organised  in  counties,  cities,  townships, 
and  villages.  There  are  83  counties,  each  of  which  is  a  corporate  body  with  a 
Board  of  Supervisors  as  its  administrative  authority.  Cities  must  have  each 
a  population  of  not  less  than  3, 000,  but  a  few  which  have  been  long  incorporated 
have  a  smaller  population.  Cities  hereafter  incorporated  must  have  at  least 
2,000  inhabitants  and  500  persons  per  square  mile.  Villages  in  the  legal 
sense  have  a  population  of  at  least  300  within  an  area  of  a  square  mile.  Tiie 
State  Capital  is  Lansing. 

Area,  Population,  Education.— Area,  57,980  square  miles,  of  which 
500  square  miles  is  water.  This  is  exclusive  of  16, 653  square  miles  of  Lake 
Superior,  12,922  square  miles  of  Lake  Michigan,  9.925  square  miles  of  Lake 
Huron,  and  460  square  miles  of  Lakes  St.  Clair  and  Erie.  The  total  length 
of  Michi.^an  coastline  is  1,620  miles. 

Population  1920  census,  3,667,222. 


Years 

White  1 

Negro 

Total 

Per  eq.  mile 

1820 
1860 
1900 
1910 

8,722 

742,314 

2,405,166 

2,793,058 

174 

6,799 

15,816 

17,115 

8,896 

749,113 

2,420,982 

2,810,173 

0  1 
13  0 
42-2 
48-9 

1  Inelading  Indians  and  Asiatics. 
In  1910  the  population  by  sex  and  birth  was  : — 


— 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic     1     Indian 

Total 

Male     .... 
Female 

1,441,281 
1,843,966 

9,007 
8,108 

4,246 
8,565 

1,464,584 
1,865.689 

ToUl    . 

2,785,247 

17,115 

292                7,619 

2,810,173 

Of  the  total  population  in  1910,  595,524  were  foreign-born,  of  whom 
171,157  were  from  Canada,  131,583  from  Germany,  42,724  from  England, 
37,978  from  Russia,  33,471  from  Holland,  20,434  from  Ireland,  26,374  from 
Sweden,  81,144  from  Finland,  9,952  from  Scotland,  7,638  from  Norway, 
16,860  from  Italy,  81,034  from  Austria,  and  35,175  from  all  others.  In 
1919  the  area  of  the  Indian  reservations  was  191  acres,  and  the  population 
7,512. 
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According  to  the  census  of  1920  the  population  of  the  principal  cities 
was : — 


Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Detroit     .    .    . 

998,678   , 

Jackson     .    .    . 

48,374   ' 

Port  Huron  .    . 

25,944 

Grand  Rapids    . 

187,684 

Bay  City  .    .    . 

47,664 

Ann  Arbor    .    . 

19,516 

Flint     .... 

91,599 

Highland  Park  . 

4(>,499    , 

Ironwood .    .    . 

15,789 

Saginaw    .    .    . 

61,903 

Muskegon      .    . 

36,570 

;  Wyandotte    .    . 

18,851 

Lansing     .    .    . 

67.827 

Battle  Creek .     . 

36,1<'>4 

Escanaba .     .     . 

18,103 

Kalainasoo     .    . 

48,858 

Pontiac     .    .    . 

34,278 

Maiqnette     .    . 

12,718 

Of  the  total  population  in  1920,  59  percent,  was  urban. 

The  death-rate  per  1,000  of  population  in  the  State  was  14*4  in  1916; 
147  in  1917,  167  in  1919,  and  137  in  1920. 

The  more  important  religious  bodies  are  the  Roman  Catholic,  Episcopal, 
Methodist,  Lutheran,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  Congre^^ational. 

Education  is  compulsory  for  the  school  term  for  children  from  7  to  16 
years  of  age.  The  total  net  expenditure  for  graded  and  ungraded  public 
schools,  for  the  fiscal  year  1918-19,  was  32,141,150  dollars;  for  the 
Uniyersity,  State  colleges,  normal  and  State  schools,  5,229,799  dollars. 
In  1919  the  public  schools  had  683,373  enrolled  pupils  and  23,051  teachers. 
The  State  had  4  normal  schools  with  266  teachers  and  5,356  pupils  in  1919. 
The  highest  education  provided  by  the  State  is  given  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  founded  in  1841  at  Ann  Arbor  ;  in  1919  it  had  555  professors  and 
teachers  and  8,857  students.  There  is  a  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Lansing,  founded  in  1857 ;  it  had,  in  1920,  171  professors  and  2,085 
students.  There  is  a  College  of  Mines  at  Houghton,  founded  in  1886 ;  in 
1920  it  had  22  instructors  and  180  students. 

Poor  £elief. — The  whole  number  of  poor  persons  maintained  in  the 
infirmaries  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1919,  was  8,339,  of  whom 
6,377  were  males  and  1,962  females.  The  number  of  persons  temporarily 
relieved  outside  the  inriimaries  was  36,358.  The  number  of  permanent 
indigent  persons  maintained  outside  the  infiimarics  was  3,516,  the  number 
of  persons  supported  at  public  institutions  1,801,  and  the  whole  number  of 
different  persons  who  received  assistance  in  any  form  during  the  period 
was  50,014.  The  whole  amount  expended  in  the  care  and  support  of  the 
poor  is  reported  at  2,777,802  dollars.  There  are  14  charitable  institutions, 
3  penal,  aiid  2  juvenile  reformatory  institutions  maintained  by  the  State ; 
there  are  also  54  licensed  child-placing  agencies,  58  licensea  maternity 
hospitals,  1,185  licensed  boarding  homes  for  children,  and  24  private  institu- 
tions for  the  aged  and  defective. 

Finance. — For  the  year  ending  June  30.  1920,  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  were  as  follows: — 

Dollars 

Balance,  July  1,  1919 13,159,742 

Receipts,  1919-20 48,926,554 


Total 
Disbursements,  1919-20 


62,086,296 
38,575,139 

23,511,157 


Balance,  June  30,  1920      .... 

The  State  has  no  bonded  debt. 

In    1919    the    total    assessed    valuation    of     the    State    as   equalised 
by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  amounted  to  4,426,114,527  dollars. 
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FrodnetioiL  and  Indll8trjr.*~Th6  State  is  largely  agricultural.  In  1910 
it  contained  206,960  farms  with  a  total  area  of  18,940,614  acres,  of  which 
12,832,078  acres  was  improved  land.  The  total  value  of  all  form  property  in 
1910  was  1,088,858,379  dollars.  In  1920  the  chief  crops  were  oats, 
56,430,000  bushels ;  com,  67,000,000  bushels  ;  wheat,  14,275,000  bushels  ; 
hay,  8,213,000  tons;  potatoes,  35,700,000  bushels;  beans,  3,575^000 
bushels.  The  estimated  yield  of  sugar  beets  was  1,106,000  tons.  On 
January  1,  1921,  there  were  in  the  State  2,135,000  sheep,  614,000  horses, 
856,000  milch  cows,  727,000  other  cattle,  and  1,435,000  swine.  In  1920  the 
wool  clip  yielded  9,554,000  pounds  of  wool. 

Michigan  ranks  sixth  among  the  States  in  production  of  mineral  wealth. 
It  yields  iron  ore  and  copper.  Copper  mining  is  carried  on  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region.  Other  minerals  are  silver,  salt,  coal,  clay  and  clay  pro- 
ducts (bric^  tile,  pottery),  Portland  cement  and  bromine,  graphite,  asbestos, 
grindstones,  g3rpsum,  sandstone,  limestone,  mineral  waters,  and  (in  small 
quantity)  petroleum  are  worked.  The  mineral  output  in  1917  was  valued 
at  162,484,767  dollars  ;  in  1918,  at  199,264,604  dollars. 

The  industries  of  the  State  are  concerned  chiefly  with  lumber,  timber, 
agricultural  products,  metal- working,  and  the  manufacture  of  automobiles, 
furniture,  stoves,  and  machinery.  In  1919,  the  number  of  workshops  and 
manufacturing  establishments  inspected  was  16,405,  with  an  aggregate  daily 
wage  of  8, 115,272 '09  dollars,  18,982  superintendents  and  662,663  employees. 

For  the  year  1917,  the  production  oi  automobiles  in  Michigan  was  esti- 
mated at  1,^60,000.  Michigan  manufactures  about  75  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  output  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  United  States.  Detroit  holds  fourth 
place  as  a  manufacturing  city. 

Other  industrial  products  are  butter  and  cheese,  beet  sugar,  ohemicals, 
and  various  forms  of  iron  and  steelwork.  Slaughtering  and  meat-packing 
have  also  considerable  importance.  The  annual  fish  catch  for  the  Great 
Lakes  is  estimated  at  over  25,000,000  lbs. 

In  1919  there  were  8,982  miles  of  railway  in  operation,  besides  947 
miles  of  electric  railway,  and  city  mileage  of  386.  During  1919  a  tonnage 
of  60,089,090  net  tons  with  68,285,642  short  tons  of  freight  passed  through 
the  St  Mary's  Falls  Ship  Canal.  This  canal  is  located  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan,  and  serves  as  a  gateway  between  the  lakes  ;  it  is  the  largest  ship 
canal  in  thi  world. 

On  Dec.  1,1919,  there  were  582  State  banks  and  trust  companies,  and 
110  national  banks  in  Michigan,  with  2,257,763  depositors,  having  to 
their  credit  1,121,787,428-36  dollars. 

Books  of  Beferenoe. 

Reports  of  the  varioiiB  State  Officers. 

Bulletin  of  Msnufftctores  ;  13th  Gensiis,  Washington,  1010. 

Bulletin  of  Agriculture ;  18th  Census,  Washington,  IdlO. 

Michigan  Farmer,  Vol.  147. 

Michi^aD  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society :  Historical  CoTleotioDS.    Vols.  1-89, 1S77-1915. 

St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal,  Michigan  :  Statistical  Report  of  Lake  Commeree. 

Campbell  (J.  V.),  Outlines  of  the  Political  History  of  Michigan.     1870. 

Cook  (W,  y  Michigan :  Its  History  and  Government.    New  York,  190!). 

GooleyCY.  M.),  Michigan  :  A  History  of  Oovernmente.    '2nded     Boston,  188C. 

mUa  (Henrietta  M.),    The  Politics  of  Michigan.    New  York,  1912. 

Wood  (L.  H.),  Physical,  Industrial  and  Sectional  Geography  of  Michigan.    1914. 
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HIVVESOTA. 

Ooyenunent. — Minnesota  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  May  11, 

1858.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  67  members,  one  heing  elected 
in  each  of  the  legislative  districts,  and  a  House  of  Representatiyes  of  131 
members  elected  in  the  same  districts  in  numbers  proportioned  to  population. 
Senators  are  elected  for  4  years,  all  terms  expiring  at  the  same  time. 
Representatives  are  elected  for  2  years. 

Govemor.—J.  A.  0.  Preus,  1921-23  (7,500  dollars). 
Secretary  qfStcUe. — Julius  A.  SchmahL 

There  are  86  counties,  few  of  which  contain  less  than  400  square  miles 
and  2,000  inhaMtants.  Townships,  as  is  other  western  States,  are 
geographically,  areas  of  land  6  miles  square,  each  divided  into  86  sections  of 
ona  square  mile,  numbered  on  a  uniform  principle.  When  organised  they 
are  corporate  bodies  with  a  town-meeting,  3  supervisors,  and  other  officers 
elected  for  one  year.  Incorporated  villages  have  not  less  than  175  inhabitants; 
they  form  separate  election  and  assessment  districts  and  have  each  a  viUage 
council.     The  State  Capital  is  St.  Paul. 

Area,  Population,  EdtLcation. — Area  84,682  square  miles,  of  which 
3,824  square  miles  is  water.  This  is  exclusive  of  2,514  square  miles  of 
Lake  Superior.     Census  population  on  Jan.  1,  1920,  2,387,124. 

The  population  at  the  date  of  each  of  the  Federal  Censuses  was  as  follows  : 


Tear 

White 

776,884 
1,296,408 
1,737,036 
2,059,227 

Coloured 

Total 

Per  sq.  mile 

1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 

3,889 
13,875 
14,858 
16,481 

780,773 
1,810,283 
1,761,394 
2,075,708 

9-7 
16-2 
21-7 
25-7 

In  1910  the  population  by  sex  and  race  was  :• 


— 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male    . 
Female 

1,099,436 
959,802 

4,188 
2,901 

826 
19 

1,108,511 
967,197 

Total 

2,059,227 

7,064 

344 

9,053 

2,075,708 

The  foreign  bom  inhabitants  in  1910  numbered  543,695  comprising 
109,627  Germans,  122,427  Swedes,  105,30^  Norwegians,  29,856  English 
Canadians,  15,869  Irish,  16,137  Danes,  11,062  French  Canadians,  and  12,136 
English.  The  Indian  Reservations  in  the  State  have  an  area  (1919)  of  865 
square  miles  and  contain  12,477  Indians. 

The  largest  towns  are  Minneapolis  with  a  population  of  380,582  in  1920  ; 
St.  Paul  (the  administratire  capital),  284,595;  Duluth,  98,917;  Winona, 
19,143 ;  Hibbing,  15,089  ;  St.  Cloud,  15,873.  Of  the  total  population 
in  1910,  41*0  per  cent,  was  urban. 

The  chief  religious  bodies  are :  the  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian,  and  Baptist. 

Inl9a0th»9,186pfablioelem«ntary  schools  of  the  State  had  16,896  teacherf 
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and  439,537  enrolled  pupils  ;  240  public  high  schools  had  2,244  teachers  and 
64,060  pupils.  For  the  instruction  of  teachers  (who  are  examined  and 
licensed  by  county  superintendents)  there  were  6  public  normal  schools  with 
174  teachers  and  3,838  pupils  in  1920.  Total  expenditure  on  education 
in  1920,  38,358,555  doUarsi  The  University  of  Minnesota  at  Minneapolis, 
founded  in  1868,  had  800  professors  and  5,660  students  in  1919.  Hamline 
University,  at  St.  Pauls,  founded  in  1854,  had  30  instructors  and  418 
students.  St.  John's  (Roman  Catholic)  University,  at  CoUegeville,  founded 
in  1857,  had  51  instructors  and  420  students. 

Within  the  State  there  are  (besides  almshouses  and  asylums  for  the 
insane,  &c.)  86  benevolent  institutions,  74  of  which  have  been  provided 
by  private  persons  or  ecclesiastical  bodies.  They  comprise  44  hospitals 
(seven  public;,  three  dispensaries  (one  public),  16  orphanages  (one  public), 
three  day  nurseries,  18  homes  mainly  for  adults  (one  public),  a  school  for 
the  deaf  and  another  for  the  blind  (both  public).  On  January  1,  1910, 
the  number  of  paupers  in  almshouses  was  687,  being  33 '1  per  100,000  of  the 
population,  and  of  prisoners  in  penal  institutions,  1,613,  being  77*7  per 
100,000  of  the  population. 

Finance,  Defence. — The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending 
July  1,  1920,  were :  — 


Balance  on  July  1,  1919 
Receipts  to  June  30,  1920 

Total 
Payments  to  June  30,  1920  . 

Balance  July  1, 1920  . 


Dollars 
6,984,521 
47,025,379 

54,009,900 
44,850,939 

9,158,961 


State  debt  (1919),  1,608,821  dollars.  The  assessed  value  of  property  was 
(1919):  1,919,797,044  dollars. 

The  Militia,  called  the  National  Guard,  contained,  on  June  30,  1919, 
4,502  and  the  home  guard,  7,000   officers   and  enlisted   men. 

Production  and  Industry. — Minnesota  is  largely  an  agricultural 
State.  In  1910  it  contained  156,137  farms  with  a  total  area  of  27,675,823 
acres,  of  which  19,643,533  acres  was  improved  land.  The  total  value  of  all 
farm  property  in  1910  was  1,476,411,737  dollars.  In  1920,  3,150,000  acres 
of  land  under  maize  yielded  118,125,000  bushels.  Other  crops  were  wheat, 
29,116,000  bushels  ;  oats,  126,488,000  bushels  ;  barley,  25,000,000  bushels 
flax-seed,  3,040,000  bushels.  On  January  1,  1921,  the  farm  animals  in 
eluded  920,000  horses,  1,395,000  milch  cows,  and  1,661,000  other  cattle 
598,000  sheep,  and  2,803,000  swine.  In  1919  the  wool  clip  amounted  to 
3,594,000  pounds  of  wool.  The  total  national  forest  area  on  June  30,  1919, 
was  1,044,233  acres. 

The  mining  of  iron  ores,  mostly  red  hematite,  in  the  Mesabi  and  Vermilion 
ranges  has  reached  great  importance.  Certain  quarry  products  also  are  of 
value,  viz. ,  granite,  sandstone,  and  limestone  and  clay  products. 

Other  industries  are  connected  with  the  traffic  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine, 
while  important  manufacturing  industries  are  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes, 
clothing,  furniture,  metal  gooas,  and  machinery.  Accoraing  to  the  census  of 
manufactures  of  1910  there  were  in  the  State  5,561  manufacturing  establish- 
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ments  with  a  total  capital. of  275,416,000  dollars,  employing  84,767  wage- 
earners,  w)io  were  paid  in  the  year  15,452,000  dollars  ;  the  cost  of  raw 
material  used  was  281,622,000  dollars,  and  the  output  was  valued  at 
409,420,000  dollars. 

Minneapolis  is  an  important  centre  of  the  grain  trade.  Duluth  is  an 
important  port  on  Lake  Superior. 

In  1917,  Minnesota  had  9,161  miles  of  railway,  besides  732  miles  of  elec- 
tric railway  track  (1919).  From  St.  Paul  10  railways,  with  a  total  length  of 
60,000  miles  radiate.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  of  St.  Paul 
has  a  line  of  steamers  which  sail  between  Puget  Sound  and  China,  Japan, 
and  the  Philippines,  the  railway  of  the  company  carrying  vast  loads  of 
merchandise  from  St.  Paul  to  the  port  of  shipment  at  very  low  freights. 

On  June  30,  1919,  there  were  9  mutual  savings  banks  in  the  State  with 
134,000  depositors  who  had  to  their  credit  46,721,000  dollars,  being  348*66 
dollars  to  each  depositor. 

Books  of  Reference. 

LegisUttiTe  Manual  of  Minnesota,  and  the  varioos  Bxecutive  and  Adminiatrative  Reports 
of  the  State.    St.  Paul. 

FobDeU(W,  W.X  Minnesota,  In  'American Commonwealth'  Beries.    BostoUj  1907. 

Gauthier  (Julie  C),  Minnesota,  OfBcial  Guide  and  History     St.  Paul,  1912. 

Jokn$oH  (C),  Hi^waya  and  Byways  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  New  York  and 
London,  liK)6. 

NeiVa  History  of  Minnesota.    Historical  Society,  St.  Paul,  1882. 

lfa«F«y  (F.  L.),  The  Oovemment  of  Minnesota.    New  Tork  and  London,  1906. 

BobiHMon  (S.  V. ).  Oost  of  GoTemment  in  Minnesota.  St.  Paul,  1918.— Barly  Economic 
conditions  in  Minnesota.    Minneapolis,  1916. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Oovenunent. — The  State  was  admitted  into  tlie  Union  on  December  10, 
1817.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives, 
both  elected  for  four  years. 

Qualified  as  electors  are  all  United  States  citizens  who  have  resided 
in  the  State  two  years  and  in  the  election  district  for  one  year  (clergymen  for 
six  months)  next  before  the  election,  have  paid  the  legal  taxes,  and  have  been 
registered.  The  applicant  for  registration  must  be  able  to  read  the  State 
Constitution  or  show  that  he  understands  it  when  it  is  read  to  him. 

The  State  is  re^^sented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  eight  Represen- 
tatives. 

Oaoemor.^Lee  M.  Russell,  1920-24  (5,000  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State. — J.  W.  Power. 

The  State  capital  is  Jackson  (population  in  1920,  22,679). 
is  divided  into  79  counties. 


Mississippi 


Area,  PopulatiOIL,  Education.— Area  46,865  square  miles,  503  square 
miles  being  water.     Census  population  on  January  1,  1920,  1,790,618. 


Tears 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per  sq.  mile 

1860 
1900 
1910 

353,901 
648,640 
789,627 

437,404 

907,630 

1,009,487 

791,305 
1,561,270 
1,797.114 

17-1 
33-5 
38-8 

O  O  2 
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la  1910  the  population  by  sex  and  birth  was : — 


— 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic            Indian 

Total    ' 

Male 
Female     . 

402,056 
384,055 

502,796 
506,691 

908 
608 

905,760 
891,354 

Total 

786,111 

1,009,487 

263             1,258 

1,797,114 

The  foreign-bom  inhabitants  in  1910  numbered  9,389,  of  whom  1,666 
were  German,  2,137  Italian,  and  747  Irish.  In  1910  the  urban  population 
was  11*5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ;  the  larger  cities  (with  population  m  1915) 
being  :   Meridian,  23,436  ;  Vicksburg,  17,931 ;  Hathesburg,  18,270. 

About  half  the  church-going  inhabitants  of  Mississippi  are  Baptists  and 
one-third  are  Methodists.  The  remainder  are  mostly  Roman  Oatholic!(, 
Presbyterians  and  Christians. 

There  is  no  law  for  compulsory  attendance  at  school ;  white  and 
coloured  children  are  taught  in  separate  schools.  In  1918  the  public 
elementary  schools  had  11,611  teachers  (2,560  men  and  9,051  women), 
540,756  enrolled  pupils.  In  1918  172  public  high  schools  had  1,041  teachers 
and  29,139  pupils.  One  public  normal  school  in  1918  had  27  teachers  and 
837  students.  For  higher  education  Mississippi  has  6  universities  andcoUeges. 
These  institutions  comprise  the  University  of  Mississijjpi,  established  1848, 
which  in  1919  had  36  instructors  and  601  students ;  Mississippi  College  (1826), 
Clinton  (Bapt.),  with  16  professors  and  495  students  ;.Bu8t  University*  for 
coloured  students  (1872),  Holly  Springs  (M.E.).  with  16  professors  and  463 
students  ;  and  Millsaps  College  (1892),  Jackson  (M.£.So.),  with  15  professors 
and  320  students.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (founded  1880) 
has  61  professors  and  1,200  students.  The  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  for  coloured  youths  has  25  professors  and  456  students.  The  Mis- 
sissippi Industrial  Institute  and  College,  founded  in  1885  at  Columbus  for  the 
education  of  the  young  women  of  the  State,  has  62  teachers  and  816  students. 

Charity. — Within  the  State  are  (apart  from  almshouses,  ^c.)  17 
benevolent  institutions,  of  which  18  have  been  provided  by  private  persons 
or  ecclesiastical  bodies.  They  comprise  six  hospitals  (two  public),  six  orphan- 
ages, three  homes,  mainly  tor  adults,  a  school  for  deaf,  and  one  for  blind 
children  (both  public).  On  January  1,  1910,  the  number  of  paupers  in  insti- 
tutions was  436,  being  24'8  per  100,000  of  the  population,  and  of  prisoners  in 
penal  institutions,  2,283,  being  127  per  100,000  of  the  population. 

Finance. — The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 

1919,  were  as  follows  : — 

Dollars 
Balance  in  hand  Oct.  1,  1918    .         .        .     1,705,401 
Receipts  to  Sept.  30,  1919         .         .         .     5,529,938 


Total  .... 

Disbursements  to  Sept.  30,  1919 


7,285.889 

5,837,692 


Balance  in  hand  October  1,  1919       .     1,397,647 

In  1919  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State  amounted  to  8,443,254  dollars. 
According  to  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders  the  State 
has  a  defaulted  debt  of  7,000,000  dollars.  For  1919  the  assessed  valuation 
''^  real  property  and  personal  property  amounted  to  649,644,840. 
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ProdUCtioXL  and  IndUBtx/.—Agricnltiire  is  the  chief  industry  of  the 
State,  which  has  a  semi-tropical  climate  and  a  rich  soil.  In  1910  the  farms 
numbered  274,382  with  an  area  of  18,557,583  acres,  of  which  9,008,310  acres 
was  improved  land.  The  total  value  or  all  farm  property  i*  1910  was 
4*26,314,634  dollars.  The  chief  product  is  cotton,  which  was  grown  on 
3,024,000  aores,  and  yielded  885,000  bales  in  1920,  valued  at  767,772,000 
dollars.  Other  crops  are  maize,  63,680,000  bushels  in  1920  ;  rice,  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes.  On  January  1,  1921,  there  were  in  the  State  256,000  horses, 
312,000  mules,  571,000  milch  cows,  680,000  other  cattle,  149,000  sheep,  and 
1,783,000  swine.     In  1919  the  wool  clip  yielded  656,000  lbs. 

Though  there  are  mineral  deposits  in  Mississippi  such  as  hydraulic 
limestone,  coal,  gypsum,  and  rich  clay,  there  is  no  minhig  enterprise. 

In  1910  there  were  2,598  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacturing 
industries;  their  aggregate  capital  amounted  to  72,393,000  dollars;  they 
employed  8,403  clerks,  &c.,  and  60,884  wage-earners  ;  the  raw  material  used 
cost  36,926,000  dollars,  and  their  output  was  valued  at  80,555,000  dollars. 
The  most  important  Industries  are  associated  with  the  products  of  the  State, 
and  statistics  are  given  in  The  Statesman's  Year-Book  for  1916,  p.  555. 

The  State  in  1917  had  4,447  miles  of  railway,  besides  117  miles  of  electric 
railway  (1919).  The  railroads  with  greatest  length  of  line  in  the  State  are  the 
Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Yalley,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Southern,  the  Mobile 
and  Jackson  and  Sjinsas  City,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  and  the  Gulf  and  Ship 
Island  railways.  The  Mississippi  river  and  the  Gulf  Coast  provide  natural 
faoilities  for  transport. 

In  1918,  there  were  11  savings  banks  in  the  State,  with  15,000  depositors 
who  had  to  their  credit  4,498,451  dollars,  being  299*66  dollars  to  each  de- 
positor. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Reports  of  the  Tarious  BxecutlTe  Departments  of  the  State. 

Hissiflsippi  Official  and  Statistical  Registers,  1904,  1908>-1912.    (Next  Volume,  1916). 

iBiicjrclop^ia  of  Mississippi  History.    2  Vols.  1907.    (Full  and  complete,  1540-1907\ 

Mississippi  PrOTincisl  Archives.    Vol.  1:    (BngUsh  Dominion),  1768-66. 

UlBsissippi  Territorial  Archives.    Vol.  1.    1798-1808. 

PublieatioDS  of  the  Mississippi  Historical  Society.    14  vols. 


MISSOITSI. 

Ooyenuneilt. — Missouri  was  admitted  to  the  Union  on  March  2,  1821. 

The  Gteneral  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  34  members  elected  for 
four  years  (half  their  number  retiring  every  two  years),  and  House  of  Re- 
presentatives of  142  members  elected  for  two  years. 

The  right  of  suffrage  extends  (with  the  usual  exceptions)  to  all 
citizens  and  to  aliens  who,  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  y^ars  before 
the  election,  have  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens  ;  but  all  who 
rote  must  have  been  resident  in  the  State  one  year,  and  in  the  county 
or  city  60  days  next  before  the  election. 

Missouri  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  16  Represen* 
tatiyes. 

flfwmdr.— Arthur  M.  Hyde,  1921-25  (5,000  ddllara). 
.  Secretary  qf  State, — John  L.  Sullivan. 
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The  State  is  di^ded  into  114  counties.      Jefferaon  Citj  is  the  State 
Capital. 

Area,  Population,  Instruction*'- Area  69,420  square  miles  (693 

square  miles  water).     Census  population  on  Jan.  1,  1929,  3,404,055. 


Tean 


1820 
1900 
1910 


White  1 


56,017 
2,945,431 
3,135,883 


10,569 
161,234 
157,452 


Total 


66,586 
3,106,665 
3,293,335 


Peraq.  mile 


1-0 
45-2 
47-9 


1  Including  Indiaos  ud  Asiattes. 


In  1910  the 

population  by  sex  and  birth 

was : — 

— 

White               Negro 

Asiatae        Indian 

Total 

Male. 
Female 

1,606,556   •     80,489 
.       1,528,376   i     76,968 

768 
1              183 

1,687,813 
1,605,522 

Total 

•       3,134,932       157,452 

638            313 

8,293,385 

The  foreign-bom  population  in  1910  numbered  228,896,  of  whom  88,224 
were  German  (38*5  per  cent),  23,290  Irish,  13,751  English,  7,961  Canadian, 
6,141  Swiss,  21,401  Russian,  5,654  Swedish. 

The  largest  cities  in  the  State,  with  population  in  1920,  are  : — 


Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Joplin  . 
Hannibal      • 
Sedalia 
Jeffcr8on(Cap. ) 

Pop. 

Cities                Pop. 

St.  Louis 
Kansas  City    . 
St.  Joseph 
Springfield 

772,897 

324,410 

77,939 

39,820 

29,902 
18,960 
21,114 
14,067 

Moberly        .     12.808 
Columbia      .  '  10,681 
Independence  <  11,686 

1 
1 

Of  the  total  population  in  1910,  42*5  per  cent,  was  urban. 

The  strongest  religious  bodies  in  the  State  are  Catholic,  Baptist,  and 
Methodist,  after  which  (in  order  of  importance),  come  Disciples  of  Christ, 
Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  Episcopalians,  and  Congregationalists. 

School  attendance  is  compulsory  on  children  from  8  to  14  years  of  age  for 
not  less  than  three- fourths  the  school  term.  In  1920  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools  had  21,126  male  and  female  teachers  and  672,483  male  and 
female  enrolled  pupils ;  631  public  high  schools  had  9,800  male  and 
female  teachers  and  62,438  male  and  female  pupils  There  are  5  public 
normal  schools.  Total  expenditure  for  public  schools  in  1917,  28,048,051 
dollars.  For  superior  instruction  there  are  many  universities  and  colleges, 
the  more  important  being  as  follows  (1919) : — 


Opened 

Institutionn 

Professors 

Students 

1847 
1857 
1818 

UniT.  of  Mi88onri,Golnmbia  (State)     .... 

Washington  Univ.,  St.  Louis  (Doii-Kect.) 

St.  Lonis  UniT.  (R.C.)    .               

296 
200 
245 

3,586 
1,367 
1,945 
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supplied  with  railways  than  the  southern.  The  principal  lines  in  the  State 
are  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^  ;  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco ;  and  the  St.  Louis  South  Western.  St.  Louis  is  the 
terminal  for  the  larger  river  steamers,  and  there  is  a  heavy  traffic  between 
it  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  market  for  the  grain  and  animal  produce  of 
the  Western  States  is  largely  reached  via  Missouri. 

There  is  a  British  Yice-Consul  at  Kansas  City  and  another  at  St.  Louis. 

Books  of  Reference 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Executive  Departmenta  of  the  State. 

Encyclopedia  of  the  Hlstorv  of  Missouri  Published  by  the  Southern  History 
Company,  New  York,  Louisville,  St.  Louis.     1901. 

Oarr  (Lucien),  Missouri.    In  'American  Commcm wealths'  Seriaa.    Boston,  Mass.,  1894. 

Houeh  (Louis),  History  of  Missouri  from  the  earliest  explorations  to  the  admission  of 
the  State  into  the  Union  in  1821.    Chicago,  1908. 

Sauer  (Carl  O.),  The  Geography  of  the  Ozark  Highlands  of  Missouri.    London,  1920. 

WiUiami  (Walter),  The  State  of  Missouri.    St.  Louis,  1904. 


MOirTANA. 

Government' — Montana  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  February  22, 
1889.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives. There  are  51  Senators,  elected  for  4  years  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  Senate  is  renewed  to  the  extent  of  one  half  at  each  biennial  election.  The 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  104  in  number,  are  elected  for  two 
years. 

Governor. — Joseph  M.  Dixon,  1921-25  (7,600  dollars). 
Secretary  of  State. — C.  T.  Stewart. 

The  State  is  represented  in  the  Federal  Legislature  by  2  Senators  and  2 
Representatives.  For  local  administrative  purposes  the  State  is  divided  into 
51  counties,  and  20  judicial  districts.     The  State  Capital  is  Helena. 

Area,  Population,  Instruction- — The  state  has  a  total  area  of  147, 182 

square  miles,    including   a  water  surface  of  796   square    miles.      Census 
population  on  Jan.  1,  1920,  548,889. 

The  Federal  census  results  give  the  population  as  follows  : — 


Tears         Population 


1880 
1890 
1900 


39,159 
142,924 
243,829 


Per  sq.  mile 

0-3 
1-0 
1-7 


Tears 

1910 
1920 


Population 

876,053 
548,889 


Per  sq.  mile 

2-6 
3-7 


In  1910  the  population  by  sex  and  birth  was  :- 


White 

217,620 
142,960 

Negro 

1,058 

776 

Asiatic 

Indian 

5,384 

5,861 

Total 

Male   .... 
Female 

2,810 

84 

226,872 
149,181 

Total    . 

360,580 

1,834 

2,8M 

10,745 

376,053 
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Of  the  total  poptdation  in  1910,  91,<S44  were  foreign  bom.  Of  these 
10,627  were  Canadian  English,  9,469  Irish,  8,980  English,  and  6,669  German. 
There  is  an  Indian  reservation  of  (1919)  5,536  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  12,188.  The  largest  cities  in  the  State  are  Butte,  with  a  population  of 
41,611  in  1920;  Missoula,  12,668  ;  Great  Falh,  24,121 ;  Helena  (capital), 
12,087  ;  Billings,  16,100  ;  Anaconda,  11,668.  Of  the  total  population  in 
1910,  85*5  per  cent,  was  urban. 

The  religious  bodies  are  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian, 
Episcopal,  Lutheran,  and  Congregational,  Christian,  Christian  Scientist. 

In  1020  the  3,619  public  elementary  schools  had  5,305  teachers,  and  111,721 
enrolled  pupils.  In  the  178  public  high  schools  there  were  910  teachers 
and  14,517  pupils.  Amount  expended  for  school  purposes,  1920,  12,904,270 
dollars.  The  normal  school  had  44  teachers  and  460  students  in  1919-20. 
The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  at  Bozeman,  the  School  of 
Mines  at  Butte,  the  Normal  School  at  Dillon,  and  the  State  University  at 
Mipsoula,  founded  in  1895,  constitute  the  University  of  Montana.  In 
1919,  the  State  University  had  1,184  students  and  65  instructors 

On  January  1,  1910,  the  number  of  paupers  in  almshouses  was  415,  being 
110*4  per  100,000  of  the  population,  and  of  prisoners  in  penal  institutions, 
968,  being  256 '1  per  100,000  of  the  population. 

Finance* — T^^  total  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1920,  were  : — 

Dollars 

Balance  on  December  1,  1919 2,935,884 

Receipte,  1919-20 8,888,649 

Total 11,824,533 

Disbursemente,  1919-20 9,406,057 

Balance,  November  30,  1920 2,418,476 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  on  February  28,  1921,  was  2,852,588 
dollars.  The  assessed  valuation  of  real  property  was  1,271,722,246  dollars, 
and  of  personal  property  in  1920  was  396,301,860  dollars. 

Production  and  Industry* — Montana  has  considerable  undeveloped 
agricultural  and  mineral  resources,  and  opportunity  is  offered  to  pro* 
speotive  settlers  of  acquiring  land  and  becoming  permanent  residente. 
in  1910  there  were  26,214  farms  with  an  area  of  13,545,603  acres,  of 
which  8,640,809  acres  was  improved  land.  The  total  value  of  all  farm 
property  in  1910  was  85,663,187  dollars.  Large  irrigation  projeots  are 
being  constructed  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  many  private 
enterprises  ate  being  successftdly  carried  out.  The  total  forest  area  in  1917 
was  16,027,463  acres. 

The  chief  crop  is  wheat,  amounting  in  1920  to  19,850,000  bushels,  and 
worth  25,408,000  dollars;  oate,  16,800,000  bushels,  value  8,568,000  dollars  ; 
barley,  1,540,000  bushels,  value  1,001,000  dollars;  flax  seed,  1,353,000 
bushels,  value  2,868,000  dollars;  potatoes,  5,060,000  bushels,  value 
5,818,000  dollats  ;  hay,  1,516,000  tons,  value  18J52,000  dollars.  Fruit  If 
nowvery  widely  cultivated  in  the  State;  there  were  over  2,000,000  fruit-bean 
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trees  in  1914.  The  raising  of  sheep,  cattle,  &c.,  is  a  very  important  industry. 
Montana  has  more  sheep  and  produces  more  wool  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  The  wool  clip  in  1919  yielded  17,750,000  pounds  of  wool.  On 
January  1,  1921,  there  were  2,450,000  sheep  ;  horses,  520,000  ;  milch  cows, 
186,000  ;  other  cattle,  918,000  ;  swine,  200,000. 

Montana  has  great  mineral  resources,  including  coal,  copper,  lead,  gold, 
silver,  zinc,  tungsten,  grindstones,  corundum,  mineral  waters,  and  sapphires. 

The  manufacturlDg  industries  of  the  State  are  prosperous.  In  1909  there 
were  677  manufacturing  establishments.  The  salaried  officials  numbered 
1,380.  Their  wage-earners,  11,655.  The  wages'paid  amounted  to  10,901,000 
dollars  ;  the  salaries  paid,  to  2,054,000  dollars  ;  the  cost  of  materials  used, 
to  49,180,000  dollars;  the  value  of  output,  to  73,272,000  dollars;  value 
added  by  manufacture,  to  24,092,000  dollars.  By  far  the  most  important  of 
the  industries  is  the  smelting  and  refining  of  copper,  but  details  of  copper 
and  some  other  works  are  necessarily  withheld.  Details  of  other  industries 
are  given  in  The  Statesman's  Year-Book  for  1916,  p.  561. 

In  1917  there  were  4,953  miles  of  railway  in  the  State,  besides  (1919)  798 
miles  of  electric  railway.  The  telegraph  lines  had  a  length  of  9,556  miles, 
and  the  telephone  lines  5,384  miles. 

In  June,  1919,  the  total  resources  of  all  State  and  national  banks  doing 
business  in  Montana  were  222,481,000  dollars,  compared  with  114,742,763 
dollars  in  1915.  Their  combined  deposits  in  June,  1919,  were  177,626,894 
dollars  compared  with  85,654,485  dollars  in  1915. 

Books  of  Beference. 

Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labour,  and  Industry  of  the  State  of  Montana 
Helena,  1911-12. 

Reports  of  the  various  Executive  IV^partments  of  the  State. 
Montana."    Issued  by  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Publicity. 


NEBBASEA. 

The  Nebraska  region  was  first  reached  by  white  men  from  Mexico  under 
the  Spanish  general  Coronado  in  1541.  It  was  explored  by  French  for 
traders  in  the  period  1700-1800,  and  claimed  by  France,  Spain  and  England 
in  the  early  colonial  period,  ceded  by  France  to  Spain  in  1763,  retroceded  to 
France  in  1801,  and  sold  by  Napoleon  to  the  United  States  as  part  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase  in  1803.  Fort  Atkinson  on  the  Missouri  River,  the 
farthest  western  post  of  the  United  States,  was  established  in  1819, 
abandoned  in  1827.  Belle^ue,  the  present  oldest  continuous  settlement, 
was  established  by  French  fur  traders  about  1820.  The  creation  of  Nebraska 
ten'itory  was  part  of  the  programme  of  the  United  States  government  in 
1844  as  a  step  in  establishing  a  military  highway  to  hold  Oregon,  then  in 
controversy  with  Great  Britain.  On  May  80,  1854,  Nebraska  became  a 
territory  and  on  March  1,  1867,  a  State.  "Arbor  Day,"  now  a  world-wide 
institution  observed  with  planting  of  trees,  originated  in  Nebraska  on 
January  4,  1872. 

Governnieilt. — The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  33  members  and 
a  House  of  Representatives  of  100  members.  The  Legislators  are  elected 
for  two  years.     The  franchise  extends  only  to  native  bom  citizens,  including 
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women,  and  to  persons  of  foreign  birth,  who  shall  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States  by  naturalisation  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  an  election. 
Voters  must  haye  resided  in  the  State  for  six  months,  in  the  county 
for  40  days,  in  the  precinct  for  ten  days  next  before  the  election. 
The  present  constitution  was  adopted  in  1875.  Important  amendments 
adopted  in  1912  provide  for  legislation  through  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
for  a  State  Board  of  Control  over  sixteen  State  institutions,  for  biennial 
instead  of  annual  elections,  and  permit  cities  of  more  than  5,000  inhabitants 
to  frame  their  own  charters. 

Nebraska    .is    represented    in    Congress    by    two    Senators    and    six 
Representatives. 

Oovemor.^S,  R.  McKelvie,  1919-21  (2,500  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State.  — D.  M.  Amsberry. 

There  are  93  counties  in  the  State.     The  State  Capital  is  Lincoln. 


Area,  Population^  InstniCtion.— Area  77,510  square  miles,  of  which 
702  square  miles  is  water.  The  population  in  decennial  census  years  from 
I860  was  :— 


Tears 

Population 

Per  sq.  mile 

0-38 
5-9 

Tears 

Population 

Per  sq.  mile 

1860 
1880 

28,841 
452,402 

1900 
1910 

1,066,3001 
1,192,214 

13-9 

15-5 

1  Including  6,269  negroes  and  3,322  Indians. 

Census  popuUtion  1920,  1,295,502. 

In  1910  the  population  by  sex  and  birth  was : — 


— 

White 

621,042 
559,251 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

1777 
1725 

Total 

Hale 
Female 

4,259 
3,480 

704 
26 

627,782 
564,432 

Total 

1,180,293 

7,689 

730 

3,502 

1,192,214 

The  foreign-bom  population  in  1910  numbered  175,865,  ot  whom 
57,302  were  German,  28,219  Swedish,  13,674  Danish,  8,124  Irish, 
8,009  English,  7,335  Canadian,  and  13,020  Russian.  The  largest  cities  in  the 
State  are,  Omaha  with  a  population  of  191,601  in  1920  ;  Lincoln  (capital), 
54,934.  Of  the  total  population  in  1910,  26  1  per  cent,  was  urban. 
Indian  Beservations  in  1919  covered  an  area  of  6,118  acres  and  had  a 
population  of  2,448. 

The  most  numerous  religious  bodies  in  the  State  are,  in  order  of  numbers, 
Roman  Catholic,  Methodist,  Lutheran,  Disciples,  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
and  Consregational. 

In  Nebraska  in  1910  only  1  '9  per  cent,  of  the  population  over  ten  years 
of  age  were  illiterate.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  children  from 
7  to  15  years  of  age  for  not  less  than  12  weeks  in  school  term.  The  726 
graded  schools  and  7,216  district  schools,  in  1918,  had  13,248  teachers  and 
300,011  enrolled  pupils.     There  were,  in  1919,  534  public  high  sohooh  ^'"' 
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2,1D4  tea^hert  tind  88,299  pupils.  There  are  4  State  normll  6chool8  with  118 
teaehers  and  3,804  students  and  2  private  normal  schools.  Total  expendi« 
tare  on  education  in  1919  was  16,960,314  dollars.  Higher  instrucnon  is 
provided  in  academic  institutions,  of  which  the  more  important  are  (1919) : — 


1 
opened                                Inititatioii 

Professors, 
Ac. 

Stttdeats 

..        .!      .     .       ■             . 

1871 
1878 
1887 
1889 

Univ.  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln  (State) 
Greighton  Univ.,  Omaha  (R.O.)     . 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univ.  (M.E.)  . 
Cotner  University,  Bethany  (Disciples) 

290 
180 

45        • 
25 

1,800 

812 
387 

A  grant  of  3,000,000  acres  of  public  lands  for  permanent  endowment  of 
her  schools  was  made  by  the  Federal  Government.  Of  this  1,661,405  acres 
are  still  held  by  the  State.  Further  sale  of  this  laod,  with  some  minor 
exceptions,  is  forbidden,  Nebraska  being  the  only  State  which  has  adopted 
the  policy.  The  total  value  of  the  permanent  school  endowment  is 
21,664,714  dollars. 

On  August  1,  1920,  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions  had  5,100 
inmates.  The  appropriation  for  their  maintenance  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1821,  was  3,992,770  dollars, 

Finance. — For  the  Wennium  ending.  November  80,  1920,  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  State  funds  were  : — 


Balance,  December  1,  1918 
Receipts,  1918-20      . 


Total      .... 
Disbursements,  1918-20    . 

Balance,  November  30,  1920 


Dollars 
868,744 
25,239,505 

26,108,249 
25,427,019 

681,230 


The  State  has  no  debt.  In  1919  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  and 
personal  property  (under  a  law  requiring  the  assessed  value  to  be  20%  of  the 
actual  value)  amounted  to  568,456,926  dollars,  of  which  212,697,098  dollars 
was  personal,  and  355,759,828  dollars  real  property. 

ProdnctlOlL  and  Industry.-^Nebraska  is  one  of  the  most  important 
agricultural  States  In  1910  it  contained  129,678  farms  with  a  total  area  of 
38,622,021  acres,  of  which  24,882,577  aores  was  improved  land.  The  total 
value  of  all  farm  property  in  1910  was  2,079,818,647  dollars.  The  Federal 
irrigation  district  in  Western  Nebraska  embraces  300,000  acres,  two-thirds 
of  which  is  already  under  water.  The  principal  crops  are  cereals,  hay, 
potatoes,  and  apples.  In  1920  the  yield  of  maize  was  255,528,000  bushels  ; 
wheat,  60,480,000  bushels ;  oats,  83,040,000  bushels.  Beet^sngar  is  also 
produced,  125,000,000  pounds  being  the  estimate  for  1916.  The  live-stock 
industry  is  pursued  on  a  large  scale.  On  January  1,  1921,  the  State  con- 
tained 965,000  horses,  99,000  mules,  560,000  milch  cows,  2,660,000  other 
cattle,  290,000  sheep,  and  3,063,000  swine.  From  217,000  sheep  in  1919 
the  wool  clip  yielded  1,730,000  pounds  of  wool. 

Nebraska  has  some  quarries  and  mines.  The  more  important  of  these 
are  sand  qoarries,  limestone  quarries,  potash  plants,   and  biick  and  tile 
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pla»t0.  There  are  also  possibilities  of  oil  and  gas.  The  Nebraska  potash 
industry  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

The  most  important  manufacturinff  industries  are  associated  with  the 
pastoral  and  agricultural  produce  of  tne  State.  In  1914  there  were  2,492 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State ;  their  a^renite  capital  amounted 
to  121,008,000  dollars  ;  the  persons  owning  or  workmgthem  (proprietors,  firm 
members,  clerks,  ftc,  and  wage-earners)  numbered  83,695  ;  the  materia]  used 
cost  174,114,000  dollars,  and  the  output  was  valued  at  221,616,000  dollars. 
The  chief  of  these  industries  is  slaughtering  and  meat-packing,  which 
has  its  centre  at  South  Omaha.  Statistics  of  four  industries  are  given  in 
The  Statesman's  Yeab-Book  for  1916,  p.  564. 

Other  industries  are  printing  and  publishing,  soap  and  candle 
making,  brick  and  tile  work,  smelting,  sugar  manufacture,  &o.  The  Alkali 
Lakes  of  Nebraska  have  become  the  largest  producers  of  potash  for  the 
American  market.     The  estimated  production  in  1918  was  15,000  tons. 

In  1918  there  were  8,882  miles  of  railway  in  the  State,  besides  the  253 
miles  of  electric  railway  track  (1919).  Omaha  is  a  centre  whence  9  trunk 
lines  of  railway  radiate.  Commercial  navigation  of  the  Missouri  river, 
which  was  abandoned  for  35  years,  has  been  resumed,  steamboats  and  barges 
carrying  grain  and  live  stock  ply  between  Omaha  and  Sioux  City  every  week. 

In  September,  1919,  there  were  999  State  banks  and  176  National  banks  in 
tha  SUte,  with  total  resources  of  1,032,365,000  dollars.  In  June,  1918, 
there  were  also  19  savings  banks  with  19,940  depositors,  who  had  to  their 
credit  4,357,983  dollars,  being  218*55  dollars  to  each  depositor. 

There  is  a  British  Vice-Consul  at  Omaha. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Ke1>nuika  Blue  Book,  edited  by  Addison  E.  Sheldon.    liincoln. 
The  Reports  of  the  varionB  Bxeoutive  Departmenta,  especially  those  of  the  Auditor 
aa4-^  t^e  Boieau  of  Labonr  and  Statistics. 

Ssrhow  (E.  H.),  Geological  Saryey  of  Nebraska.    Lincoln. 
Coiuira  (6.  B.),  Geography  of  Nebraska.    Lincoln.    1911. 
Morton**  History  of  Nebraska.    8  vols.    Lincoln.    1913. 
ahMoniX.  ILX  Bistory  of  Nebraska.    Lincoln.    19 U. 


NEVADA. 

Goyenunent. — Nevada  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  October  31, 
1864.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  17  members  elected  for 
fonr  years,  about  half  their  number  retiring  every  two  years,  and  a  House 
of  Representatives  of  37  members  elected  for  two  years.  Qualified  electors, 
and  eligible  to  either  House,  are  (with  the  usual  exceptions)  all  citizens  who 
have  resided  in  the  State  six  months  and  in  the  county  or  district  30  days 
next  before  the  election. 

The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  one  Represen- 
tative. 

Gov&TMT, — Emmet  D.  Boyle,  1919-23  (7,000  doUara). 
Secretary  of  State. — George  Brodigan. 

The  Stat9  capital  is  Carson  City  (population  in  1910,  2,466).  There  are 
17  Qount^es, 
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Area,  Population,  Instnietioii,  Charity.— Area,  iio,690  square 

miles,  869  square  miles  being  water.  Area  in  1919  of  Indian  reservations 
1,127  square  miles,  with  5,840  Indians.  Census  population  on  January 
1,  1920,  77,407. 

The  population  in  decennial  census  years  was  : — 


Years 

Population 

62,266 
47,865 

Per 
sq.  mile 

Tears 

Population 

42,385 
81,876 
77,407 

"i»er"" 
sq.  mile 

1880 
1890 

0-6 
0-4 

1900 

'     1910 

1920 

0-4 
0-7 
0-7 

In  1910  the  population  by  sex  and  birth  was : — 


White 


Negro 


Total 


Male   .... 
Female 

47,892 
26,884 

263 
250 

513 

4,396 
2,690 

52,551 
29,824 

Total    . 

74,276 

1,846 

5.240 

81,875 

In  1910  the  foreign-bom  population  numbered  19,691,  of  whom  1,916 
were  German,  1,061  Greek,  2,831  Italian,  1,793  English,  1,702  Irish, 
1,790  Canadians.  The  largest  city  in  the  State  is  Reno,  with  population  in 
1920  of  12,016.     Of  the  total  population  in  1910,  16*3  per  cent,  was  urban. 

The  most  numerous  religious  body  in  the  State  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  other 
denominations  being  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Mormon,  and  Presbyterian. 

School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  children  from  8  to  16  years  of  age. 
In  1920  the  378  elementary  public  schools  had  735  teachers  and  13,899 
enrolled  pupils,  the  total  expenditure  on  education  being  1,318,396  dollars. 
The  41  public  high  schools  had  70  teachers  and  875  pupils.  The  University 
at  Reno  was  founded  in  1886  and  had  35  professors  and  instructors  and  295 
students  in  1919. 

Finance. — The  receipts  and  disbursements  in  the  year  1920  were  as 

follows : — 

Dollars 
Balance  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1920  ....  814,736 
Receipts,  1920 4,339,452 


Total 

Disbursements,  1920 

Balance  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1921 


6,154,188 
4,228,243 

925,945 


The  outstanding  bonds  of  the  State  on  December  31,  1919,  amounted  to 
165,000  dollars.  The  total  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  in  1920  was  : 
214,000,000  dollars. 

Production  and  Industry* — 1»  IdlO  there  were  2,689  farms  with  a 
farm  area  of  2,714,757  acres,  of  which  752,117  acres  w^as  improved  land.  The 
total  value  of  all  farm  property  in  1910  was  19,213,930  dollars.  The  Federal 
irrigation  project  embraces  160,000  acres  within  the  State  of  Nevada.  The 
development  of  agricultural  land  has  been  retarded  by  lack  of  transport 
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facilities  and  local  markets,  but  there  is  considerable  activity  in  the  raising  of 
stock.  Principal  crops  in  1920 : — Com,  38,000  bushels;  wheat,  420,000 
bnahels ;  barley,  304,000  bushels ;  potatoes,  1,032,000  bushels.  On  January  1, 
1921,  there  were  in  the  State  74,000  horses,  32,000  milch  cows,  540,000  other 
cattle,  1,532,000  sheep,  and  30,000  swine.  In  1919  the  wool  clip  from 
1,382,000  sheep  yielded  10,500,000  pounds  of  wool.  In  1919  the  area  of 
national  forests  in  the  State  was  4,971,335  acres. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  State  are  chiefly  gold  and  silver,  but  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  pyrites,  iron,  quicksilver,  tungsten,  sulphur,  graphite,  borax, 
gypsum,  and  building  stone  are  also  worked.  In  1919  the  output  of  gold 
was  valued  at  6,619,937  doUara,  and  of  silver,  10,000,599  dollars.  Value  of 
total  mineral  output  tor  1919,  48,528,124  dollars. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State  are  not  of  great  importance, 
but  they  have  shown  a  rapid  growth  since  the  census  of  1900.  In 
1910  there  were  177  manufacturing  establishments  employing  altogether 
256  salaried  officials  and  2,257  wage-earners.  Their  aggregate  capital  amounted 
to  9,807,000  dollars  ;  the  raw  material  used  in  the  year,  to  8,366,000  dollars, 
and  their  output,  to  11,887,000  dollars.  The  more  important  works  were  for 
flour  and  "grist,  car  making  and  repairing,  butter,  brewing,  and  printing. 

In  1917  the  length  of  railway  in  the  State  was  2,293  miles,  besides  11 
miles  of  electric  railway  (1919). 

Books  of  Eeferencet 

Beports  of  the  State  Controller,  State  Treasurer,  and  other  Ejcecntive  Officers,  and 
Bureau  of  Industry,  Agriculture,  and  Irrigation. 

Nevada  Historical  Society  Papers.    Published  by  the  State. 
Davit  (8.)»  History  of  Nevada.    2  vols.    Los  Angeles,  1912. 
Thompton  (West),  History  of  Nevada.    Oakland,  1881. 
Wren(T,)j  History  of  Nevada.    1900. 


NEW  HAMPSHIEE. 

Govenmient. — New  Hampshire  was  one  of  the  thirteen  original  States 
of  the  Union.  The  sense  of  the  people  as  to  the  calling  of  a  convention 
for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  must  be  taken  every  seven  years.  If  a 
convention  is  held  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  which  it  proposes 
must  be  laid  before  the  people,  and  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  qualified 
voters  present  and  voting  on  the  subject.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  consists  of  24  members, 
elected  for  two  years.  The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  from  300 
to  409  members,  the  number  varying  slightly  with  each  session,  as 
representation  is  on  the  basis  of  population.  Electors  are  all  citizens  21 
years  of  age,  resident  six  months  in  the  place  to  be  represented,  able  to 
read  and  write,  duly  registered  and  not  under  sentence  for  crime  or  paupers. 

(?oiwnor.— Albert  0.  Brown,  1921-23  (3,000  dollars). 
Secretary  of  State, — Edwin  C.  Bean. 

New  Hampshire  is  represented  in  the  Federal  Congress  by  2  Senators  and 
2  Representatives.  The  State  is  divided  into  10  counties.  The  State  Capital 
is  Concord. 

Area,  Population,  Instruction.— Area  9,341  square  miles,  of  which 

310  square  miles  is  water.     Census  population  on  Jan.  1,  1920,  443J083. 
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The  population  at  the  date  of  the  Federal  censuses  was  as  follows : — 


Yun 

White 

Coloiired 

Total                Per  aq.  mile. 

t 

1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 

840,229 
375,840 
410,791 
429,906 

762 
690 
797 
666 

1 
846,991           ,            38-4 
876,680            1            41*7 
411,688                        45-6 
430,672                       47-7 

1 

In  1910  the  population 

by  sex  and  race  was  :— 

-                 White 

1 
Negro              Aaiatlo 

1 

Indian 

Total 

Male    . 
female 

215,918 
218,988 

288                                 84 
276                                  18 

216,290 
214,282 

Total    . 

429,906 

664          1            68 

34 

480,672 

Of  the  total  population  in  1910,  96,667  were  foreign  born,  of  whom  2,068 
were  Swedes,  4,345  Russians,  2,046  Germans,  4,862  English,  10,618  Iiish, 
57,878  Canadian. 

The  largest  city  of  the  State  is  Manchester,  with  a  population  of 
78,384  in  1920.  Other  cities  are  Nashua,  28,379 ;  Concord  (capital), 
22,157;  Dover,  18,029;  Berlin  ,16,014  ;  Portsmouth,  13,569;  Laconia,  10,897  ; 
Eeene,  11,210;  Rochester,  9,678.  Of  the  population  in  1910,  59 '2  per  cent, 
was  urban. 

The  prevailing  form  of  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  which  has  63  per 
cent,  of  the  Church  membership ;  other  bodies  are  Congregational,  Baptist, 
Methodist,  and  Protestant  Episcopal.  Religious  instruction  is  not  given  in 
the  public  schools.  The  Roman  Catholics  maintain  parochial  schools  in  all 
the  cities  and  some  of  the  large  towns. 

The  State  law  requires  that  at  least  36  weeks  of  schooling  must  be  pro- 
vided in  every  town  annually.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  children 
from  8  to  14  years  of  age  during  the  whole  school  term  ;  and  if  they  have 
not  oompleted  the  elementary  grades  the  school  age  extends  to  16.  In  1920 
the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  State  had  2,648  teachers,  and  64,205 
enrolled  pupils  ;  86  public  high  schools  had  673  teachers  and  13,055  pupils. 
The  2  normal  schools  had  31  teachers  and  286  students  in  1920.  The 
principal  colleges  within  the  State  are  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover,  founded 
in  1769,  and  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  at  Durham,  founded  in  1868.  They  are  non-sectarian.  Dartmouth  had 
(1919)  125  instructors  and  1,127  students;  the  State  College  62  instructors 
and  659  students.     Expenditure  on  Education  in  1920,  3,960,075  dollars. 

On  August  31,  1918,  the  number  of  paupers  in  almshouses  was  754, 
and  of  prisoners  in  penal  institutions  in  1918,  140. 

Fina&oei  Defence. — The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  respective 
years  ending  August  31,  1919  and  1920,  were  : — 

1918-19 
Dollars 

Cash  balance,  Sept.  1,  1918  and  1919       .        447,764 

Receipts,  1918-19  and  1919-20        .        .     4,191,389 


1919-20 
Dollars 
180,924 
7,452,682 


Total 

Disbursements,  1918-19  and  1919-20 

Balance,  September  1,  1919  and  1920 


4,639,153        7,633,556 
4,458,229         7,446,823 


180,924 


186,7S3 
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The  net  indebtedness  on  September  1,  1920,  amounted  to  8,040,524 
dollars.  The  assessed  value  in  1019  of  real  property  was  412,591,87^  dollars 
and  of  personal  propei-ty  90,815,548  dollars. 

The  militia  of  the  State,  called  the  New  Hampshire  State  Guard, 
consists  of  artillery  and  infantry. 

There  is  no  federal  naval  establishment  within  the  State,  though  the  navy 
yard  at  Eittery,  Me. ,  is  known  as  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  because  Ports- 
month,  N.  H. ,  is  its  port  of  entry. 

Productioil  and  Industry. — The  majority  of  the  population  is  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  but  manufacturing  interests  are  not  far  behind.  The 
total  land  area  of  the  State  is  5,779,840  acres,  of  which  1,441,000  acres 
are  cultivated,  720,000  acres  uncultivated,  and  3,602,000  acres  under  forest. 
In  1910  there  were  27,058  farms  with  a  total  acreage  of  8,249,458  acres, 
or  120 '1  acres  to  each  farm,  and  of  this  929,185  acres  were  improved  land. 
The  total  value  of  all  farm  property  in  1910  was  108,704, 196  dollars.  The  chief 
crops  are  (1920)  in  order  of  importance,  hay  (540,000  tons),  com  (405,000 
bushels),  potatoes  (1,950,000  bushels),  oats  (546,000  bushels);  the  chief 
fmit  crop  is  apples.  On  January  1,  1921,  the  farm  animals  in  the  State 
were  89,000  horses,  101,000  milch  cows,  70,000  other  cattle,  81,000  sheep, 
and  57,000  swine.     In  1919  the  wool  clip  yielded  202,000  pounds. 

Minerals  are  little  worked,  but  granite  and  mica  are  quarried,  and  mineral 
waters  and  scythe  stones  are  worked. 

The  raanufaeturing  interests,  aside  from  forest  products,  are  largely 
confined  to  the  Southern  part  of  the  State.  In  1910  the  ci^pital  invested  in 
manufactures  amounted  to  189,990,000  dollars ;  the  wage-earners  numbered 
78,658  ;  the  raw  materials  used  were  valued  at  98,157,000  dollars  and  the 
ontpnt  at  164,581,000  dollars.  Boots  and  shoes  rank  first,  followed  by  cotton 
and  woollen  goods.  An  important  occupation  in  the  State  is  the  summer 
entertainment  of  guests  in  the  mountain  and  lake  regions. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  owns  or  leases  all  the  steam  railroad  lines 
within  the  State  except  the  Grand  Trunk  in  the  extreme  north.  In  1917 
the  length  of  steam  railway  in  the  State  was  1,258  miles,  and  of  electric  rail- 
way in  1919,  246  miles. 

In  1919  there  were  11  savings  banks  in  the  State,  with  29,808  depositors, 
who  had  to  their  credit  10,857,000  dollars,  being  870'44  dollars  to  each 
depositor.  There  were  also  45  mutual  savings  banks,  with  21 5,028  depositors, 
who  had  to  their  credit  110,241,000  dollars,  being  512*68  dollars  to  each 
depositor. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Reports  of  the  Various  Departments  of  State  Oovernment. 
Drew  (W.  J.),  New  Hampshire  Begister.    Coneord,  N.H.    AnnuaL 
MeClimtoek  (J.  N.X  History  of  New  Hampshire.    Concord,  N.  H. 
Palfreif  (J.  Q.),  History  of  New  England.    Boston,  Mass.,  1906. 
BoiUm  (F.  W.),  Onide  to  New  Hampshire.    Concord,  N.  H.    Annual. 
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NEW  JEBSET. 

Goyernment. — ^^w  Jersey  is  one  of  the  thirteen  original  States  in  the 
Union.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  a  General  Assembly,  the 
members  of  which  are  cnosen  by  the  people,  all  male  citizens  (with  necessary 
exceptions)  21  years  of  age,  resident  in  the  State  for  a  year  and  in  the  connty 
for  5  months  preceding  the  election,  having  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  Senate 
consists  of  21  senators,  one  for  each  county,  elected  by  the  voters  for  8  years, 
in  such  manner  that  the  Senate  is  renewed  to  the  extent  of  one-third 
annu^ly.  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  60  members  elected  annually  by 
the  voters  of  the  counties  in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  population  of  the 
eohnties  as  determined  by  the  decennial  Federal  census. 

(?(Wtfmor.— Edward  J.  Edwards,  1920-23  (10,000  dollars). 
Secretary  of  State.— Thomas  F.  Martin,  1920-23  (6,000  dollars). 

The  State  is  represented  in  the  Federal  Congress  by  2  Senators  and 
12  Representatives.  For  local  administration  it  is  divided  into  21  counties, 
which  are  subdivided  into  cities,  boroughs,  and  townships.  The  State 
Capital  is  Trenton. 

Area,  Popiilation,   Instruction.— Area  8,224  square  miles  (7io 

square  miles  water  area).  Population,  by  State  census  on  June  1,  1915, 
2,844,342  (2,789,560  white  and  95,281  coloured).  Population,  according  to 
Federal  Census,  January  1,  1920,  8,155,900. 

The  population  at  the  date  of  the  Federal  censuses  was ; — 


Tear 


1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 


White 


1,092,017 
1,896,581 
1,812,817 
2,445,894 


Goloared 


89,099 
48,852 
71,862 
91,278 


Total 


1,181,116 
1,444,988 
1,883,669 
2,587,167 


Per  sq.  mile 


150*5 
192-8 
250-7 
837-7 


In  1910,  the  population  by  sex  and  race  was : — 


White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male  .... 
Female 

1,241,482 
1,204,412 

43,602 
46,158 

89,760 

1,879 
184 

1,286,468 
1,260,704 

Total    . 

2,445,894 

1,345 

168 

2,587,167 

In  1915,    the  foreign-bom  numbered    734,052,   of  whom  55,357  were 
English  ;  75,444  Irish  ;  115,711  German  ;  144,848  Italian. 

Census  population  of  the  larger  cities  was  as  follows  in  1920  : — 


Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Ciiiea 

Population 

Newark      .     . 
Jersey  City     . 
Paterson    .     . 
Trenton(capital) 
Camden      .     . 
Elizabeth  .     . 

414,216 
297,864 
135,866 
119,289 
116,309 
95,682 

Hoboken  .     . 
Passaic      .     . 
Bayonne   .     . 
Atlantic  City 
East  Orange  . 
Perth  Amnoy 

68,166 
63,824 
76,754 
50,682 
50,587 
41,707 

NewBrunswick 
Orange.     .     . 
Plainfield .    . 
West  Hoboken 
Clifton     .     . 
Montclair 

32,779 
38,239 
27,700 
40,068 
26,470 
28,810 
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Of  the  total  population  in  1910;  75*2  per  cent,  was  urban. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  51  '5  per  cent,  of  the  church-going  popu- 
lation ;  other  bodies  are  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Protestant 
EpiscopaL 

Elementary  instruction  is  free  and  compulsory  for  all  children  from  7  to 
15  years  of  age  ;  the  schools  are  open  to  all  from  5  to  20  years  of  age.  On 
June  30,  1920,  the  public  schools  had  12,775  teachers  and  533,073 
enrolled  pupils,  and  70  public  high  schools  had  2,365  teachers  and  53,710 
pupils.  In  1920,  3  public  normal  schools  had  105  teachers  and  2,015 
students.  The  total  expenditure  on  education  (1920)  was  30,854,795 
dollars.     There  were  alto^ther  2,163  school  buildings. 

Higher  and  non-sectarian  instruction  is  provided  at  Princeton  University 
(foun(&d  in  1746),  which,  in  1919,  had  180  professors  and  1,500  students  ; 
at  Rutgers  College  (1766)  at  New  Brunswick,  with  75  professors  and  460 
students ;  and  at  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  (1871)  at  Hoboken,  with 
46  professors  and  522  students. 

For  philanthropic  and  charitable  purposes  New  Jersey  has  2  State 
insane  hospitals  ;  9  county  insane  hospitals  ;  2  establishments  for  the  feeble 
minded ;  an  epileptic  village  ;  10  county  institutions  for  tuberculosis 
patients ;  2  soldiers'  homes ;  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Finaned,  Defonoe. — ^The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  State 
Fund  for  the  financial  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  were  as  follows  :-^ 

Dollars 

Balance,  June  30,  1918 9,456,070   . 

Receipts,  June  30,  1919       .        .        .        .        .       14,834,220 


Total    .......      24,290,290 

Disbursements,  June  30,  1919    ....       15,373,316 

Balanoe,  June  30,  1919  .        .        .        8,916,974 

There  is  no  State  debt. 

The  military  forces  of  the  State  consist  of  four  battalions  of  State  militia  of 
1,500  men,  and  1  regiment  of  infantry  of  1,000  men  of  the  National  guard. 
There  is  a  State  camp  ground  and  rifle  range  at  Sea  Girt  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

ProdaetiOn  and  Industry.— Agriculture,  market-gardening,  fruit- 
growing, horticulture,  and  forestrv  are  pursued  within  the  State.  In  1910 
New  Jersey  had  33,487  farms  with  a  total  area  of  2,573,857  acres,  of  which 
1,803,336  acres  was  improved  land.  The  value  of  all  farm  property  in 
1910  was  254,832,665  dollars.  In  1920  the  chief  crop  was  maize,  acreage 
260,000,  producing  11,440,000  bushels,  valued  at  9,724,000  dollara  ;  of  hay 
there  was  an  acreage  of  330,000  acres,  producing  544,000  short  tons,  valued 
at  14,960,000  dollars.  The  yield  of  potatoes  in  1920  was  14,820,000  bushels. 
The  farm  animals  on  January  1,  1921,  comprised  87,000  horses,  151,000 
milch  cows,  78,000  other  cattle,  29,000  sheep,  and  182,000  swine.  In  1919 
the  wool  clip  yielded  92,000  pounds. 

New  Jersey  has  valuable  fisheries,  the  lakes  and  streams  being  stocked 
with  trout,  perch,  black  bass,  &c.,  while  there  are  shad,  menhaden,  and 
sturgeon  fisheries  on  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay  and  round  the  coast. 
Value  of  shdl  fish  for  the  year  ending  September  1919,  6,700,000  dollars. 

The  mineral  deposits  consist  of  magnetic  iron,  zinc,  manganese,  talc,  soap- 
stone,  and  graphite.    Clay  and  clay-products  led  in  1918  with  a  total  out- 
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put  valued  at  21,S87,396  dollars;  the  chief  product  being  sanitary  ware,  in 
which  New  Jersey  is  pre-eminent.  New  Jersey  ranks  second  in  the  produc- 
tion of  zinc  ore ;  it  mined  668,449  tons  in  1918.  The  iron  ore  mined  in 
1918  was  valued  at  1,945,651  dollars.  The  chief  stone  quarried  is  trap  rock, 
the  total  output  in  1918  being  valued  at  1,475,358  dollars.  Limestone  was 
also  quarried  to  the  value  of  674,397  dollars.  In  1918  sand  and  gravel  to 
the  value  of  2,462,864  dollars  was  produced.  New  Jersey  also  produces 
Portland  cement,  coke,  lead  and  zinc  pigments,  mineral  waters,  peat,  green- 
sand  marl  (from  which  potash  salts  are  being  made),  and  other  products  of 
minor  importance. 

The  manufacturing  industries  within  the  State  are  prosperous.  In  1918, 
the  manufacturing  establishments  numbered  3,216  and  emplo^'ed  499,279 
wage-earners  ;  the  raw  material  used  was  valued  at  1,884,560,122  dollars,  and 
the  output  at  2,990,989,855  dollars.  The  principal  industries  (with  value 
of  output  in  1918)  are  oil  refining  (1918,  328,120,677  dollars),  high  explosives 
(197,074,042  dollars),  foundry  and  machinery  (184,085,155  dollars),  silk  goods 
(120,075,052  dollars),  chemical  products  (189,117,335  dollars),  drawn  wire 
and  wire  cloth  (93,350,127  dollars). 

In  1918,  according  to  State  statistics,  there  were  44  establishments  for 
canning  fruit  and  vegetables,  employing  4,610  persons,  who  packed  4,134,117 
pounds  of  fruit,  and  144,727,505  pounds  of  vegetables,  of  a  total  value  of 
5,797|094  dollars. 

In  1919  the  length  of  railroad  within  the  State  was  2,461  miles  ;  electric 
railway  track,  1,593  miles ;  the  length  of  canals  was  175  miles. 

On  June  80,  1919,  there  were  27  savings  banks  in  the  State  with 
374,839  depositors  who  had  to  their  credit  173,756,000  dollars,  being 
465 '55  dollars  to  each  depositor.  There  are  24  State  Banks  having  time 
deposits  amounting  to  12,619,889  dollars  ;  and  trust  companies  having 
767,239  depositors  and  872,282,783  dollars  on  deposit. 

Books  of  Eeference  Concerning  New  Jersey. 

Manoal  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey.    By  T.  F.  Fitzgerald.    Trenton. 
Annual  Reports  of:  State  Treasurer;  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury;  Commissidn  of 
Banking  and  Insurance  ;  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  and  other  State  Authorities. 
New  Jersey  Archives.    40  vols.    Issued  by  the  N.  J.  Historical  Society. 
Fisher,  (E.  J.),  New  Jersey  as  a  royal  province     New  York,  1911. 
Lee  (F.  B.),  New  Jersey  as  a  Colony  and  a  State.    1902. 
Tanner  (E.  P.),  Tlie  province  of  New  Jersey.    New  York,  1908. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. — New  Mexico  from  the  time  of  its 
discovery  by  Europeans  was  politically  associated  with  Mexico.  On  May  11, 
1846,  the  Mexican  war  beffan  ;  when  peace  was  made  February  2,  1848, 
New  Mexico  was  reco(;nisea  as  belonging  to  the  United  States.  On  Sep- 
tember 9,  1850,  the  Organic  Act  of  uie  Territory  was  passed  by  the  United 
States  Congress.  The  boundaries  of  the  Territory  had  been  made  to  include 
part  of  Texas,  but  Utah  was  formed  into  a  separate  Territory  ;  in  1861  part 
of  New  Mexico  was  transferred  to  Colorado,  and  in  1868  Arizona  was  dis- 
joined, leaving  to  New  Mexico  its  present  area.  On  June  20,  1910,  Congress 
passed  an  Enabling  Act  permittiog  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  to  frame 
a  State  Constitution^  and  in  November,  1911,  New  Mexico  was  admitted  to 
Statehood. 

The  State  legislature  consists  of  24  members  of  the  Senate  and  49 
nembers  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Gavemor.^^.  0.  Mechem,  1921-28  (5,000  dollars). 
Secretary  of  State. — Manuel  Martinez. 

For  loeal  government  the  State  is  divided  into  29  counties.  The 
administrative  capital  of  the  State  is  Santa  F^,  population  (as  shown  by 
the  census  of  1920),  7,236. 

Area,  Population,  Instruction.— Area,  122,634  square  miles  (131 

square  miles  being  water  area).      Census  population  on  January  1,   1920, 
360,350. 

In  Kve  census  years  the  population  was : — 


1 

Tears 

PopalaiiOD 

Per  sq. 
mile 

Years 

Population 

Per  sq. 
mile 

1880 
1890 
1900 

119,566 
160,282 
195,310 

1-0 
I'S 
1-6 

1910 
1920 

827,301 
860,350 

2-7 
2-6 

In  1910  the  population  by  sex  and  race  was  : — 


White 

1 

163,442 
141,152 

Ndgro 

891 
737 

Asiatic 

'  Indian 

Total 

Male     .... 
Female 

10,912 
10,167 

175.245 
152,056 

Total     . 

804,594 

1,628 

506 

20,578 

827,801 

In  1910  23,146  were  foreign  bom,  of  whom  1,746  were  Germans,  11,918 
Mezieans,  1,101  English,  1,288  Austrians,  and  1,959  Italians. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1910,  14*2  per  cent,  was  urban. 

The  largest  towns  are  Albuquerque,  with  population  of  15,157  in  1920; 
Raton,  5,544  ;  Roswell,  7,062  ;  and  Santa  F^  with  7,236.  Indian  reservations, 
with  an  area  of  6,287  square  miles  in  1919,  have  Indian  population  of  20,581, 
chiefly  Kavaho,  Apache,  and  Pueblo  (or  town)  Indians. 

The  prevailing  form  of  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  various  Protes- 
tant bodies  have  schools  and  churches  within  the  State.  Religious 
instruction  in  public  schools  is  prohibited  by  law,  but  boards  of  directors  may 
open  school-houses  for  the  use  of  religious  societies,  &c.,  at  times  outside  the 
regular  school  hours. 

Elementary  education  is  free,  and  all  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age 
are  compelled  to  attend  school.  The  use  of  the  English  language  is  enforced 
in  schools.  There  are  (1920)  1,480  public  elementary  schools  in  the  State 
with  81,899  enrolled  pupils,  and  2,752  teachers  ;  and  71  public  high  schools 
with  257  teachers  and  8,870  pupils  in  1920.  Besides,  there  are  26  Indian 
schools  with  2,291  pupils,  and  141  teachers  (maintained  by  the  Federal 
Government).  Three  public  normal  schools  had  60  teachers  and  2,009 
students.  Total  expenditure  on  education  (1920),  3,301,712  dollars.  For 
special  and  higher  instruction  there  are  various  institutions  ;  a  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  founded  in  1890,  with  40  professors 
and  886  students,  a  School  of  Mines,  founded  at  Socorro  in  1895,  with  8 
professors  and  34  students,  a  Military  Institute,  an  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  an  Orphans'  School,  and  a  Reform  School,  At  Albuquerque  is 
the  University  of  New  Mexico,  founded  in  1891  ;  it  has  25  professors  and 
531  students  in  1919.  The  State  schools  are  maintained  by  funds  assigned 
by  the  State  Government,  and  by  the  proceeds  of  the  school  tax  levied  bv 
the  commissioners  of  each  county,  municipality  and  district. 
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Finance. — ^or  the  year  ending  November  80,  1918,  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  were  as  follows : — 

Dollars 
Balance,  December  1,  1919          ....  1,895,197 

Receipts  for  year  1919-20 5,990,883 

Total 7,886,080 

Disbursements  for  year  1919-20  .        .  .  6,255,462 

Balance,  December  1,  1920      .        .  2,680,668 

The  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State  on  June  80,  1920,  was 
4,291,500  dollars.  The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  1919 
was  371,559,631  dollars. 

Production  and  Industry. — New  Mexico  produces  cereals,  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  cotton.  The  principal  crops  in  1920  were:  maize,  7,155,000 
bushels  ;  wheat,  6,375,000  bushels ;  potatoes,  475,000  bushels.  Irrigation, 
-which  is  indispensable  over  wide  tracks  of  fertile  countir,  is  extending, 
in  1911  the  irri^ted  area  had  reached  750»OOO  acres.  The  Rio  Grande 
project  provides  for  reservoir  construction  for  the  irrigation  of  180,000  acres 
in  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  Private  enterprise  also  is  devoted  largely  to 
reservoir  and  canal  construction.  In  1910  there  were  35,676  farms  with  an 
area  of  11,270,021  acres,  of  which  1,467,191  acres  was  improved  land.  The 
total  value  of  all  farm  property  in  1910  was  159,447,990  aoUars.  The  farm 
animals  on  January  1,  1921,  comprised  225,000  horses,  91,000  milch  cows, 
1,406,000  other  cattle,  2,666,000  sheep,  and  65,000  swine.  In  1919  the 
woo]  clip  amounted  to  15,076,000  pounds  of  wool.  The  national  forest  area 
(1917)  covers  8,881,768  acres,  and  there  are  about  4,000,000  acres  of  heavily 
forested  country  in  private  ownership. 

The  State  has  valuable  mineral  resources,  comprising  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc.  The  quarries  yield  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and 
marble.  Turquoise  is  profitably  worked  in  four  localities  within  the  State  ; 
the  sands  contain  traces  of  platinum ;  gypsum  is  produced  in  small  quantities, 
as  is  also  mica. 

The  manufactured  output  of  New  Mexico  in  1910  amounted  to  the 
value  of  7,978,000  dollars,  of  which  nearly  half  was  for  car  construction  and 
repair  by  railway  companies.  The  industries  next  in  importance  are  lumber 
and  timber  work,  and  flour  and  grist  milling.  There  are  also  woollen  mills 
and  cement  works.  The  aggregate  capital  of  all  industries  was  7,748,000 
dollars;  the  number  of  wage-earners  was  4,143,  earning  in  a  year  2,591,000 
dollars,  and  the  cost  of  materials  used  was  3,261,000  doUars. 

In  i917  there  were  2,974  miles  of  railway  and  11  miles  of  electric  railway 
track  within  the  State  (1919). 

Books  of  Beference. 

The  New  Mexico  Blue  Book.    First  issue  1916.    Santa  F6. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  New  Mexico.— Legislative  Manual.  Biennial.  Santa  F^. 
—Publications  of  the  New  Mexico  Bureau  of  Immigration,  descriptiye  of  the  Tariona 
resources  of  the  State.    Albuquerque. 

PowdX  (B.  A.),  The  End  of  the  Trail:  The  Far  West  from  New  Mexico  to  British 
Oolnmbia.   Iiondon,  1915, 
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ConstitutiOIL  and  Govenunent. — From  I6O9  to  1664  the  region  now 
caUed  New  York  was  under  the  sway  ot  the  Dutch  ;  then  it  came  uiider  the  rule 
of  the  English,  who  governed  the  country  till  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
Independence.  Between  July  9,  1776,  and  April  20,  1777,  a  Convention 
framed  a  Constitution  under  which  New  York  was  transformed  into  an  inde- 
pendent State,  afterwards,  in  1788,  entering  the  Union  as  one  of  the  18 
original  States. 

The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Senate  of  51  members  elected  every 
two  years,  and  an  Assembly  of  150  members  sleeted  annually.  There  are 
annual  sessions. 

The  right  of  suffrage  resides  in  every  citizen  21  years  of  age,  who  has 
been  a  cit^en  for  90  days,  and  has  resided  in  the  State  for  a  year  preceding 
the  election.  A  voter  must  also  have  resided  four  months  in  the  county,  and 
80  days  in  the  election  district. 

The  question  whether  there  shall  be  a  Convention  to  revise  the  Consti- 
tution has  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  every  20  years,  beginning  with 
1916,  '  and  also  at  such  times  as  the  Le|;iBlature  may  by  law  provide. ' 

Ilie  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  2  Senators  and  48  Kepresentatives. 

flfotwnwr.— Nathan  L.  Miller,  1921-23  (10,000  dollars). 
Secretary  of  State. — John  J.  Lyons. 

The  seat  of  the  State  executive  is  at  Albany. 

For  local  govemn^ent  the  State  is  divided  into  62  counties. 

Cities  are  in  3  classes,  the  first  class  having  each  over  175,000  inhabitants 
and  the  third  under  50,000.  Each  is  incorporated  by  charter,  under 
special  legislation.  The  government  of  New  York.  City  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  Aldermen,  elected  for  2  years.  Its  members  are  the  President, 
elected  by  the  city  ;  the  presidents  of  the  5  city  boroughs  (Bronx,  Manhattan, 
Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Richmond) ;  67  aldermen,  one  elected  in  each  of  the 
67  districts,  constituting  a  board  of  78  members.  The  chief  executive 
officer  is  the  Mayor,  elected  for  4  years  ;  he  appoints  all  the  heads  of 
departments,  except  the  Comptroller,  who  is  elected  by  the  city. 

Area,  PopnlatioiL. — Area  49,204  square  miles  (1,550  square  miles  being 
water).  Census  population  on  January  1,  1920,  10,384,829.  Population 
in  census  years  : — 


Tear 

Population 

Tear 

Population 

Total 

Fersq. 
mile 

Total 

Per  sq, 

mile 

1800 
1900 

589,051 
7,268,894 

12-4 
152-5 

1     1910 
1920 

9,118,614 
10,884,829 

191-2 
2111 

In  1910  the  population  by  race  and  sex  was : — 


White 

Negro 

Aslatle 

Indian 

Total 

Male    .... 
Female 

4,511.327 
4,456,518 

64,084 
70,157 

9,236 
8,842 

4,684,597 
4,629,017 

Total     . 

8,906,845 

134,191 

6,582 

6,046 

9,118,614 
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Of  the  total  in  1910,  2,748,011  were  foreign-born,  the  nationalities 
most  numerously  represented  being  German  480,026,  Irish  486,911,  English 
146,870,  Scotch  89,437,  Italian  472,201,  Russian  558,956,  Austrian  245,004, 
Canadian  English  4,482,  Canadian  French  98,988,  Swedish  16,815,  French 
28,472,  Norwegian  2,598,  Swiss  16,315.  The  population  of  New  York 
City  on  January  1,  1920,  was  : — 


Manhattan 
Bronx 
Brooklyn  . 


2,284,103 
732,016 
2,018,356 


Queens 
Richmond 


Total  N.Y. 
Other  cities  with  estimated  population,  1920,  were  : — 


469,042 
116,531 

5,620,048 


Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Cities 

Pop. 

Buffalo       .     . 

506,508 

Poughkeepsie 

35,000 

Ithaca      .     ,  ' 

17,004 

Rochester  .     . 

295,750 

Auburn    .     . 

36,142 

Middletown  . 

18,420 

Syracuse    .     . 

171,717 

New  Rochelle 

86,213 

Glens  Falls   . 

16,591 

AllMiny .     .     . 

113,844 

Newburg .     . 

30,272 

Lackawanna . 

17,918 

Yonkers     .     . 

100,226 

Wateitown   . 

31,263 

Port  Chester . 

16,573 

Utica     .     .     . 

94,156 

Kingston  .     . 

26,688 

Watervliet    . 

16,073 

Schenectady   . 

88,723 

Oswego     .     . 

23,626 

Hornell    .     , 

15,025 

Troy      .     .     . 

72,013 

Cohoes      .     . 

22,987 

Ogdensbnrg  . 

14,609 

Binghamton   . 

66,800 

Rome  . 

26,341 

Saratoga  Sps. 

13,181 

Niasara  Falls . 

50,760 

Gloversville  . 

22,026 

N.Tonawonda 

15,482 

Elmira  .     .     . 

45,305 

White  Plains 

21,031 

Corning    .     . 

15,820 

Jamestown 

88,917 

Lockport .     . 

21,808 

Batavia    .     . 

13,541 

Mt.  Vernon    . 

42,726 

Olean  .     .     . 

20,506 

Geneva     .     . 

14,648 

Amsterdam     . 

33,524 

Dunkirk  .     . 

19,836 

Little  Falls   . 

1  13.029 

Of  the  total  population  in  1915,  74*8  per  cent,  was  urban.  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  1918  covered  an  area  of  137  square  miles  and  had  a  population  of  6,342. 

In  1915  the  death-rate  in  cities  was  14*8  per  1,000  of  population,  in 
rural  districts  15*5  ;  in  the  whole  State,  15*6. 

The  chief  churches  are  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Pro- 
testant Episcopal,  and  Baptist. 

Educatioil* — ^.Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16. 
Instruction  in  physical  training  and  kindred  subjects  of  all  pupils  above  8 
years  of  age  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  State  is  made 
compulsory  by  an  amendment  of  1916  to  the  Education  Law.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  Military  Law  creating  the  Military  Training  Commission,  con- 
sisting of  the  Major-General  of  the  National  Guard,  a  representative  ap- 
pointed by  the  Regents,  and  one  appointed  by  the  Governor,  also  makes 
compulsory  the  military  training  of  all  boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  19 
who  are  pupils  in  a  public  or  private  school  or  in  a  college,  for  at  least 
three  hours  a  week  during  the  school  year  and  in  the  case  of  boys  who  are 
not  pupils  for  a  period  not  exceeding  this,  between  September  of  each  year 
and  the  ensuing  15th  day  of  June. 

In  1918-19  the  children  enrolled  in  the  11,898  public  schools  num- 
bered 1,672,311;  the  number  of  teachers  was  52,858.  There  were  964 
public  high  schools  and  academies  with  197,119  pupils  and  8,875  teachers. 
There  were  10  public  normal  schools  with  348  teachers  and  7,020  students. 
There  were  about  133  vocational  schools  employing  1,831  teachers  with  61,139 
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pupils.  Total  expenditure  on  education  in  1919  was  126,050,447  doUarfi.  There 
were  136  universities,  colleges,  professional  and  technical  schools  with  5,634 
professors  and  teachers,  and  62,043  students. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  governeil  by  a  Board  of 
Regents,  whose  members  are  at  all  times  three  more  than  the  e:nsting 
judicial  districts  of  the  State — at  present  9  districts  and  12  Regents.  The 
University  is  the  State  Education  Department.  The  Regents  elect  by  ballot 
the  President  of  the  University    and  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  names,  year  of  foundation,  and  numbers  of  instructors  and  students 
in  15  of  the  46  colleges  and  universities  in  1918-19  were  as  follows  :< — 


1820 
1854 
I'M 
1831 
1883 
1846 
1880 
1888 
1H61 
1857 
1865 
1856 
1870 
184^ 
1795 


Colgate  University,  Hamilton  I . 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York  ^ 

Columbia  University  *      .        .        . 

Xew  Yorlc  Universitv,  New  York  5  . 

Nia«rara  University,  Niagara  Falls  i   . 

St.  John's  College,  Fordham  University, 

Barnard  College,  New  York  2 

Hunter  College,  New  York  ^ 

Vassar  College,  Poughkeepme  2. 

Alfred  University,  Alfreds 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca  6 

Bt.  Lawrence  University,  (>int'Ohs  . 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  ^ 

Univer^ity  of  Rochester*  . 

Union  Unfver««itv  8  ... 


New 


York 


51 
182 
901 
806 

18 
176 

82 
184 
186 

51 
?00 

58 
330 

48 
ISS 


567 
2,389 
6,828 
8.04rt 

104 
1,0Y7 

664 
1,612 
1,120 

281 
4,5«7 

555 
8.318 

038 
1,151 


I  For  men  <mly.  2  For  women  only.  '  For  men  and  women. 

*  Includes  all  departmentp  except  Barnard  College.    6  Includes  all  departmeats. 

There  are  also  in  the  State  15  schools  of  theology,  9  of  law,  4  of  ledu- 
catiou,  10  of  medicine^  4  of  dentistry,  5  of  pharmacy,  2  of  veterinary  medicine, 
8  of  technology,  and  3  of  library  science. 

Cllftrity* — The  institutions  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  included  16  State  institutions 
with  a  population  of  9,545;  165  institutions  for  children  with  35,672  in- 
mates ;  238  medical  charities,  ministering  to  24,012  people  ;  96  alms- 
houses, homes  for  the  aged,  &c.,  with  a  population  of  11^663  ;  and  12  insti- 
tutions for  the  feeble-minded  with  3,900  inmates.  Total  institutions,  527  ; 
total  number  of  people  affected,  84,792. 

Finance* — The  state  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1919,  were  respectively  as  follows: — 

Dollars 
39,506,937 
86,433,925 


Balance  in  hand,  July  1,  1918 
Receipts,  1918-19    . 


Total 
Disbursements,  1918-19  . 

Balance,  July  1,  1919 


125,940,862 
95,105,451 

30,735,411 


The  total  bonded  debt  Of  the  State,  June  30,1919,  amounted  to  236,744,660 
dollars.     The  assessed  value  of  real  property  in   1919  was  12,322,150,324 
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dollars ;  of  personal  property  485,871,680  dollars  ;  total,   12,758,021,954 
dollars. 

The  City  of  New  York,  January  1,  1919,  had  a  gross  bonded  debt  of 
1,225,055,569  dollars. 

Defence. — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Military  Law  of  the  State  a 
new  active  organisation  was  created  September  1st,  1917,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  National  Onard  then  in  the  Federal  service.  The  New  York  Guard 
consisted  on  June  80,  1920,  of  9,440  officers  and  men,  which  figure  does  not 
include  8,788  officers  and  men  compiisiiig  sixty -two  companies,  troops  and 
batteries  of  the  organisations  of  the  division  which  have  been  recognised  by 
the  War  Department  as  National  Guard.  The  aggregate  is,  therefore,  18, 228. 
It  is  part  of  the  active  militia  of  the  State,  is  partly  subject  to  Federal  con- 
trol, and  receives  rifles  and  ammunition  from  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
organised  as  a  division  of  four  brigades,  as  before  1916. 

The  Naval  Militia  has  never  been  federalised  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
National  Guard,  so  that  while  it  was  actually  in  the  Federal  service  as  a  part 
of  the  Naval  Reserve,  no  new  organisation  has  taken  its  place. 

Production,  Industry,  Comnierce. — New  York  has  large  agricultural 
interests.  In  1910  it  contained  215,597  farms  of  a  total  area  of  22,030,367 
acres,  of  which  14,844,039  acres  was  improved  land.  The  total  value 
of  all  farm  property  was  1,451,481,495  dollars.  Common  agricultural 
crops  are  raised ;  market-gardening,  fruit-growing,  sugar  beet  production, 
and  tobacco  culture  are  pursued.  In  1920  the  crops  comprised  maize, 
82,595,000  bushels  ;  wheat  10,998,000  bushels  ;  oats,  44,275,000  bushels,  be- 
-sides  potatoes,  hay,  and  other  products.  The  area  under  tobacco  was  2,400 
acres  ;  the  yield,  8,072,000  pounds.  Beet  sugar  is  produced.  The  &rm 
animals  on  January  1,  1921,  comprised  548,000  horses,  7,000  mules, 
1,448,000  milch  cows  and  882,000  other  cattle,  745,000  sheep,  and 
781,000  swine.     The  wool  clip  in  1919  yielded  4,022,000  pounds  of  wool. 

Ol^er  productive  industries  are  mining  and  quarrying.  In  1918  the  mines 
within  the  State  yielded  1,003,961  tons  of  iron  ore  (5,802,870  dollars). 
In  1918  the  output  of  talc  was  71,167  tons,  valued  at  902,100  dollars. 
The  yield  of  crude  petroleum  in  1918  was  808,843  barrels,  valued  at 
3,807,814  dollars  ;  the  ^eld  of  natural  gas  in  1 918  was  of  the  value  of  5,500,870 
dollars.  Mineral  spnngs  yielded  5,887,746  gallons,  valued  at  566,910 
dollars.  The  output  of  granite,  trap  rock,  sandstone,  marble,  and  lime- 
stone in  1918  was  valued  at  6, 106,760  dollars  ;  of  Portland  cement,  4,074,159 
barrels,  valued  at  6,568,746  dollars  ;  of  salt,  15,218,071  barrels  valued  at 
7,836,867  dollars.  The  production  of  bricks,  tiles,  pottery,  &c.,  was  esti- 
mated at  the  value  of  11,862,954  dollars.  In  1918  the  output  of  gypsum 
was  531,039  tons,  valued  at  2,677,099  dollars.  The  State  also  produces 
infusorial  earth,  emery,  garnet,  crystalline  quartz,  and  other  minerals.  The 
total  value  of  mineral  output  in  1918  amounted  to  54,997,036  dollars. 

Manufcuturvng  Industries, — The  statistics  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  New  York  State  according  to  the  census  results  of  1905  and 
1910  are  summarised  thus  : — 

Bstablishments  ....  Number 

Capital Dollars 

Salaried  officials Number 

Salaries       ...  Dollars 

Wage-earners  (average)  Number 

Wages Dollars 

If  isoellaneous  expenses     ...  ,, 

Ooflt  of  raw  material  ,, 

Value  of  output  ,, 


1905 

1910 

87,194 

44,986 

2,081,459,516 

2,779,497,000 

98,012 

151,691 

111,145,175 

186,082,000 

856,947 

1,008,981 

480,014,851 

657,281,000 

301,576,788 

886,074,000 

1,848,608,386 

1.856,904,000 

2,488,345,579 

3,869,490,000 
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For  the  more  important  indastries  (or  groups  of  industries),  judged  by  the 

Talne  of  output  in  1910,  see  Ths  Statesman's  Ykab-Book  for  1917,  p.  572. 

In  1919  there  were  2,082  newspapers,  Ac.,  of  which  208  were  dailies,  969,  weekly, 
35  semi-weekly,  8  tri-weekly,  700  monthly,  51  semi-mom hly,  S8  bi-monthly,  1  tri-monthly, 
69  quarterly.  2  semi-annual,  2  five  times  a  year,  2  four  times  a  year,  1  twenty  times  a  year, 
and  1  every  forty  days.  In  English  1,874  wei-e  published ;  of  the  foreign  langnages  there 
were  88  in  Spanish,  24  in  Italian,  22  each  in  German  and  Yiddish,  12  in  Hungarian,  11  in 
Polish,  10  in  French,  7  in  Bohemian,  6  each  in  Arabic,  Greek,  Portuguese  and  Swedish,  5 
iu  Rassian,  4  each  in  Lithuanian,  Slovak  and  Slovenian,  8  in  Chinese,  Croatian,  Finnish 
and  Serbian,  2  each  in  Albanian,  Hebrew,  Japanese,  Jad»o-Spantsh,  Swiss,  Welsh,  1  each 
in  Armenian,  Danisl),  Lettish,  Norwegian,  Persian,  Roumanian  and  Ukrainian. 

New  York  City  now  ranks  as  the  first  shipping  port  of  the  world.  The 
imports,  including  specie  and  bullion,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1920,  amounted  to  the  value  of  2,904,648,933  dollars,  and  the  exports 
to  the  value  of  3,383,638,588  dollars.  The  exports  consist  largely  of 
grain,  flour,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  apples  and  other  fruits,  preserved 
provisions,  cattle,  and  frozen  meat.  Most  of  the  great  railway  lines 
which  bring  merchandise  from  the  west  have  their  terminals  on  the 
New  Jersey  side  of  the  harbour,  but  there  are  ample  facilities  for  the 
transfer  of  goods  to  the  docks  on  the  eastern  side  by  means  of  lighters 
and  of  barges  which  carry  the  loaded  cars  across. 

In  ]  919  the  bank  clearings  in  New  York  City  amounted  to  189,237,015,492 
dollars  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year. 

In  New  York  State  there  were  in  1917  8,534  miles  of  railway  track 
and  6,089  miles  (1919)  of  single  track  electric  railway.  The  canals  of  the 
State,  used  for  commercial  purposes,  have  a  length  of  638  miles,  of  which 
the  Erie  canal  has  361  miles.  The  State  Barge  Canal  to  connect  New 
York  City  with  Buffalo  by  means  of  a  deep  water  route  of  790  miles, 
having  a  minimum  depth  of  12  feet,  is  completed.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
20,000,000  tons  per  season. 

In  the  year  ending  June  80,  1919,  there  were  141  savings  banks  in 
the  State,  with  total  resources  of  2,367,041,901  dollars,  8,579,057  depositors 
who  had  2,179,034,583  dollars  to  their  credit,  being  608  dollars  to  each 
depositor. 

British  Consul'G^enaral  at  New  York, — H.  6.  Aimstrong 

There  are  six  Yice-Consuls. 

Books  of  Eeference. 

Legislative  Manual  of  New  Tork. 

New  Tork  Red  Book,  by  James  Malcolm.    Albany,  1919. 

Annual  Report  New  York  State  Education  Department. 

Reports  of  the  various  Bxeoutive  Departments  of  the  State. 

Development  of  the  State  of  New  Tork.    New  Tork,  1912. 

Aleaander  (D.  8.),  Political  History  of  New  Tork.    New  Tork.  1906. 

DougUu  (JamesX  Naif  England  and  New  France.    London,  1914. 

Jforey  (W.  C),  The  Qovemment  of  New  Tork.    New  Tork,  1902. 

PeUruon  (A.  E.),  New  Tork  as  an  Eighteenth  Century  Municipality.    New  Tork,  1919. 

BMrn/uttlmtr  (Mrs.  Schuyler  van),  History  of  the  City  of  New  Tork.    2  vols.    New  Tork. 

BoherU  (E.  H.),  New  Tork  :  The  Planting  and  Growth  of  the  Empire  State.  2  vols. 
Boston,  1887. 

8<nMir9  (D.  C.\  The  Finaneial  History  of  the  New  Tork  State  fit>m  1789  to  1912.  London 
snd  New  Tork,  1914.       • 

8tebhi%9  (H.  A.),  A  Political  History  of  the  SUte  of  New  Tork,  1865-1869.  New  Tork 
and  London,  1913. 

IfiaiasM  (Sherman),  New  Tork's  Part  in  History.    New  Tork,  1915. 

WUton  (R.  R.),  New  Tork,  Old  and  New.  New  Tork.*-New  Tork  in  Literature.  New 
Tork,  1907. 

X9U  ekn  JTc,  The  Finances  of  the  City  of  New  Tork.    London  and  New  Tork,  1914, 
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NORTH  CASOLINA. 

Govcmment.— North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  thirteen  original  States 
of  the  Union.  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  50  members, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  12u  members,  elected  for  two  years. 

All  citizens  of  the  United  States,  resident  in  the  State  one  year, 
and  in  the  connty  six  months  next  before  the  election,  and  registered,  have  a 
vote.  For  registration,  the  requirement  is  ability  to  read  any  section  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  English  language. 

The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  ten  Repre- 
sentatives. 

(?(W<Jr7M>r.— Cameron  Momson,  1921-25  (6,500  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State, — J.  Bryan  Grimes. 

North  Carolina  is  divided  into  100  counties.  The  State  Capital  i«  Raleigh. 

Area,  Population,  Imtrnction.— Area,  62,426  square  milea,  of 
which  8,686  square  miles  is  water.     Population  of  census  in  1020,  2,556,486. 


Tears 


1820 
1900 
1910 


White  1 


Negro 


419,200 
1,269,841 
1,508,444 


219,629 
624,469 
697,843 


ToUl 


638,829 
1,898.810 
2,206,287 


Per  sq.  mile 


18*2 
88-9 
45*3 


i  Includine  Indians  and  Ajiatics. 


In  1910  the  population  by  sex  and  birth  was  : — 


White 

754,852 
746,659 

Negro 

389,581 
358,262 

Asiatic             Indian 

Total 

Male    . 
Female 

4.048 
3,890 

1,09«.476 
1,107,811 

Total 

1,500,511 

697,843 

82 

7,851 

2,206,287 

Of  the  total  in  1910,  6,092  were  foreign-bom,  1,074  being  German,  and  940 
English.  Urban  population  fori^ed  14 '4  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Cities 
(with  population  in  1920)  are  :  Charlotte,  46,338  ;  Winston-Salem,  48,395  ; 
Wilmington,  33,872  ;  Durham,  21,719  ;  Asheville,  28,504  ;  Raleigh,  (capital), 
24,418  ;  Greensboro,  19,861.  Indian  reservations  in  1919  covered  an  area 
of  98  square  miles  and  had  a  population  of  2, 235. 

About  half  of  the  church  members  are  Baptist,  and  one-third  Methodist. 
The  others  are  mostly  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  or  Protestant  Episcopal. 

School  attendance  is  compulsory.  Separate  schools  are  provided  for  white 
and  for  coloured  children.  In  1918  the  7,877  public  elementary  schools  of 
the  State  had  14,550  teachers,  and  634,250  enrolled  pupils.  There  were 
248  public  high  schools  with  689  teachers  and  12, 788  pupils  in  1918.  Teachers 
are  trained  in  9  public  normal  schools,  with  105  teachers  and  1,362  students 
in  1911.     Total  expenditure  in  1918,  7,521,954  dollars. 

Higher  instruction  is  given  in  15  university  and  college  institutions, 
the  more  important  of  which  are  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
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HiU  (founded  in  1795)  in  1920  with  85  professors  and  1,406  students  ;  and  the 
Agricultural  and  Engineering  College  at  West  Raleigh  (founded  in  1889)  with 
83  professors  and  819  pupils.  Higher  education  for  young  women  is  given 
in  the  State  College  for  Women  (Greensboro)  which,  in  1919-20,  had  91 
professors  and  760  students.  There  are  large  sectarian  colleges,  and  also 
schools  and  colleges  for  coloured  youths.  < 

Chaxity. — North  Carolina  has  a  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare.  The  county  is  the  unit.  £ach  county  has  a  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare  and  a  juvenile  court  to  care  for  the  children.  These  are 
compulsory  in  every  county  of  the  State.  There  are  three  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  one  for  negroes,  two  for  whites  ;  a  school  for  the  blind  and  deaf  of 
each  race  ;  a  school  for  the  white  feeble-minded  children  and  women  under 
thirty ;  a  reform  school  for  wliite  boys  ;  a  training  school  for  delinquent 
girls  and  women ;  and  epileptic  colonies  at  the  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
A  hospital-school  for  crippled  children  is  in  course  of  construction.  The 
State  also  maintains  a  home  for  Confederate  Veterans  £^nd  a  home  for  Con- 
federate women. 

Child-caring  institutions  are  private,  but  must  be  licensed  and  inspected 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  Maternity  homes  and 
societies  for  children  are  also  under  this  law.  Twenty-five  institutions  and 
societies  have  been  licensed. 

Private  hospitals  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  insane,  feeble-minded,  and 
inebriates  must  be  licensed.     Five  are  so  licensed. 

The  poor  are  cared  for  in  County  Homes.     At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1918,  the  namber  of  inmates  reported  was  1,500. 

Finance. — ^The  state  had  receipts  and  disbursements  in  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1919,  as  follows :— 

Dollars 

Balance,  December  1,  1917        - 1,372,104 

Receipts,  1918-19 10,314,337 


Total 11,686,441 

Disbursements,  1918-19 10,298,870 


Balance,  December  1,  1919 1,381,571 

In  1919  the  outstanding  debt  amounted  to  10,090,104  dollars.  The 
assessed  value  of  personal  and  real  property  in  1919  was  1,029,993,778 
dollars.  According  to  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bond- 
holders the  State  has  a  defaulted  debt  estimated  at  12,600,000  dollars. 
The  State  declares  these  bonds  to  have  been  fraudulently  and  corruptly  issued 
during  reconstruction  days. 

Production  and  Industry. — The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  State  is  agriculture.  In  1910  the  State  had  253,725  farms,  while 
the  area  of  the  farm  land  was  22,439,129  acres,  of  which  8,813,056  acres 
was  improved  land.  The  total  value  of  all  farm  products  in  1919  was 
683,168,000  dollars.  Wheat  and  maize  are  grown,  the  yield  of  the  former 
in  1920  having  been  8,471,000  bushels,  and  of  the  latter,  64,032,000  bushels. 
The  chief  crop,  however,  is  cotton,  of  which  the  area  for  1920  was  1,518,000 
acres,  and  the  yield  840, 000  bales  (of  500  pounds,  gross  weight).  Another 
important  product  is  tobacco,  grown  on  582,000  acres,  which  pelded  in 
1920,  384,120,000  pounds,  valued  at  97,182,000  dollars.     Other  products 
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are  peanuts,  potatoea,  oats,  and  rye.  The  rice  crop  in  1920  amounted  to 
10,000  bushels.  Stock-raising  is  not  important,  but  there  is  a  gi-owing 
dairy  industry.  On  January  1,  1921,  the  farm  animals  were  179,000  horses, 
281,000  mules,  881,000  milch  cows,  886,000  other  cattle,  138,000  sheep, 
and  1,528,000  swine.     The  wool  clip  in  1919  yielded  587,000  lbs. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  there  are  shad  and  oyster  fisheries, 
both  valuable. 

Minerals  in  great  variety,. but  not  in  large  quantities,  are  found  in  the 
State,  the  chief  being  mica,  iron,  talc,  and  soapstone  bary tes,  feldspar,  coal, 
phosphate  rock,  gold,  silver,  sand  and  gravel.  The  quarries  yield  granite, 
limestone,  and  sandstone.  Monazite  and  zircon,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
incandescent  light  mantles,  are  also  found. 

The  prosperity  of  North  Carolioa  is  associated  chiefly  with  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  lumber,  but  within  the  State  a  variety  of  other  industries  are 
pursued.  The  value  of  the  output  of  all  manufacture9  in  the  State  in  1918 
was  put  at  658,547,476  dollars. 

The  chief  seaport  is  Wilmington,  the  exports  from  which,  in  1919, 
amounted  to  33,941,084  dollars,  nearly  all  for  cotton  grown  in  Korth 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  and  shipped  mostly  to 
Bremen,  Liverpool,  and  6hent«     Harbour  improvements  are  in  progress. 

The  State  has  several  navigable  rivers ;  in  1919  it  contained  4,954  miles 
of  steam  railway,  and  285  miles  of  electric  railway  track.  The  chief  railway 
lines  are  the  Atlantic  coast  line,  the, Seaboard  Air  line,  the  Southern  railwav, 
and  the  Norfolk  and  Southern  railway,  the  latter  being  formed  by  the 
union  of  about  half-a-dozen  independent  lines. 

In  1919,  deposits  in  savings  banks  amounted  to  32,352,948  dollars. 

There  is  a  British  Yice-Consul  at  Wilmington. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Bflports  of  the  Varions  Executive  Departments  of  the  State. 

Arthur  (J.  P.),  Western  North  Carolina.    A  History  from  1780  to  1013.    Raleigh,  N.G. 
1014. 

Aihe  (S.  A),  History  of  North  Carolina.  Greensboro,  N.C. — Biographical  History  of 
North  Carolina  ttom  Colonial  Times  to  the  Present.    8  vols.     Greensboro,  N.C. 

BaitUiK.  P.),  History  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  2  vols.  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
1012. 

Canrun-  (H.  G.)  and  Cheshire  (J.  B.,  Jr.),  The  Constitution  of  North  Carolina.  Annotated. 
Raleigh,  1011. 

Connor  (R.  D.  W.),  Boyd  W.  K.),  and  Hamilton  (J.  G.  de  R.),  History  of  North 
Carolina,  158i-1012.    S  vols.    Chicago,  1010. 

Connor  (R.  D.  W.),  North  Carolina  Manual,  1021.  Issued  by  the  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission.    Raleigh,  N.C. 

Hamilton(J.  G.  de  R.),  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina.   New  York  and  London,  1014. 

Kephart  (Horace),  Our  Southern  Highlanders.    New  York,  1018. 

8aun<Ur3  (W.  h.%  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina.  Vol.  i-x.  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
1886-1800.  Continued  as :  Clark  (Walter),  State  Records  of  North  Carolina.  Vol.  xi-xxvi. 
Published  by  the  State,  Raleigh.  N.  C,  1805-1006. 

Sprunt  (James),  Chronicles  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  1860-1016.    Raleigh,  N.  C,  1017. 

WiUon  (W.  8.),  North  Carolina  Blue  Book.    Raleigh,  N.  C,  1018. 
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NOSTH   DAKOTA. 

&0T6niSl6Ilt. — North  Dakota  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on 
February  22,  1889.  The  LegiBlative  Assembly  consists  of  a  Soiate  of  49 
members  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatires  of  118 
members  elected  for  two  years.  Qualified  electors  are  (with  necessary  excep- 
tions) all  citizens  and  ciyilised  Indians.  Residence  required :  in  the  State 
one  year,  in  the  county  six  months,  in  the  precinct  ninety  days  next  before 
the  election.  The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and 
three  Representatires. 

Ooveriuyr.—lA.  J.  Frazier,  1921-23  (6,000  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State. — Thomas  Hall. 

The  State  is  divided  into  68  organised  counties.  The  capital  is  Bismarck 
(population  6,951  in  1920,  Census). 

Area,  Population. — ^Area,  70, 605  square  miles  (662  square  miles  being 
water).  The  area  in  1919  of  the  Indian  reservations  was  156  square  miles 
with  a  population  of  8,891  Indians.  The  population  of  the  State  in,  1920 
(Census)  was  645,680. 

The  population  at  each  of  the  Federal  censuses  was : — 


Tear 

Whit« 

Coloured 

Total 

Par  sqnan  Qile 

1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 

188,147 
182,407 
811,712 
569,855 

2,030 
8,576 
7,484 
7,201 

185,177  A 
190.988 
819,146 
577,056 

0*9  1 
2*7 
4*5 
82 

1  Dakota  Territory. 


In  1910  the  population  by  sex  and  race  was :— * 


White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male    . 
Female 

818,851 
256,004 

881 

2S6 

8,822 
8,262 

817,554 
259,502 

Total     . 

660,865 

617 

1 
98                 6,486 

577,056 

The  number  of  foreign-bom  in  1910  was  156,654,  of  whom  45,937  were 
Norwegian,  21,507  Canadian,  31,910  Russian,  and  16,572  German.  The 
urban  population  formed  11*0  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  only  considerable 
cities  in  the  State  are  Fargo  with  population,  1920,  of  21,9G1,  and  Grand 
Forks,  13,450. 

Of  the  aggregate  membership  of  the  Churches  in  the  State,  88*5  per 
cent,  is  Roman  Catholic,  37*7  Lutheran,  the  remainder  being  divided  among 
the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and  Baptist  denominations. 

Instruction. — School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  15.  In  1919-20  the  5,139  public  schools  had  158,976  pupils 
and  6,100  teachers.     There  were  325  hign  schools  with  14,488  pupils  and 
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1,155  teachers  ;  and  6  normal  schools  with  1,200  pupils  and  100  teacliers. 
The  State  University,  founded  in  1884,  had,  iu  1918-19,  86  teachers  and 
1,294  students  ;  Fargo  College  (Congregational),  founded  1887,  had  82 
teachers  and  602  students ;  and  the  State  Agricultural  College  had  58  teachers 
and  720  students. 

School  revenues  are  derived  from  the  State  Fund,  district  taxes,  and 
various  other  sources.     Expenditure  in  1919-20,  15,000,000  dollars. 

On  January  1,  1910,  the  number  of  paupers  in  almshouses  was  81,  being 
14  per  100,000  of  the  population.  In  1918  the  number  of  prisoners  in  penal 
institutions  was  201,  being  27*8  per  100,000  of  the  population. 

PinanCC. — The  revenue  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919, 

was : — 

Dollars 

Cash  in  hand,  July  1,  1918          .         .         .         .         1,464,595 
Keceipts,  1918-19 11,720,011 

Total 13,184,606 

Expenditure,  1918-19 10,228,685 

Balance  in  hand,  June  30,  1919  .  2,956,071 

Bonded  debt  on  July  1,  1919,  1,280,963  dollars  ;  assessed  valuation  of 
real  and  personal  property  in  1919,  496,978,049  dollars. 

ProdtLCtion  and  Industry. — Agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit  of  the 
North  Dakota  population.  In  1918  there  were  70,149  farms  with  an  area 
of  28,847,607  acres,  of  which  17,928,761  acres  was  improved  land.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  all  farm  property  in  1918  was  229,397,669  dollars. 
The  area  to  be  irrigated  within  the  State  under  the  Federal  Reclamation 
Act  extendsto  40,000  acres.  The  chief  products  are  cereals,  potatoes,  hay 
and  flax.  Tne  wheat  crop  in  1920  amounted  to  68,400,000  bushels ;  oats, 
59,640,000  bushels  ;  barley,  22,640,000  bushels.  In  the  same  year  the  area 
under  flax  (grown  for  the  seed)  was  735,000  acres^  and  the  yield  amounted  to 
3,896,000  bushels  of  seed,  valued  at  6,935,000  dollars.  The  State  has 
also  an  active  live-stock  industry,  chiefly  horse  and  cattle-raising.  On 
January  1,  1921,  the  farm  animals  were  800,000  horses,  464,000  milch 
cows,  604,000  other  cattle,  272,000  sheep,  and  402,000  swine.  The  wool 
•crop  vielded  1,654,000  pounds  of  wool  in  1919. 

The  mineral  resources  of  North  Dakota  are  inconsiderable.  Cement  is 
made  and  there  are  coal  mines. 

In  the  State  in  1914  there  were  099  manufacturing  establishments  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  14,213,000  dollars,  employing  3,275  wage-earners, 
using  raw  material  costing  14,484,000  dollars,  and  giving  an  output  valued  at 
21,147,000  dollars.  The  most  important  of  these  industries  was  flour  and 
grist  milling.  The  value  of  the  dairy  and  creamery  industry  (butter,  cheese, 
and  condensed  milk)  amounted  in  1918  to  16,901,267  dollars.  Quantity  of 
cream  bold  in  creameries,  19,694,669  pounds. 

In  1919  there  were  5,316  miles  of  steam  railway  in  the  State,  and  27  miles 
of  electric  railway  (1919).  The  principal  lines  are  the  Gte&t  Northern, 
Northern  Pacific,  and  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

In  1918  there  were  4  savings  banks  in  the  State,  with  21,405  depositors 
who  had  to  their  credit  3,017,223  dollars,  being  264*55  dollars  to  each 
depositor. 
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References. 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Bxeeutive  Departments  of  the  State. 
Boffle^  GoTemBtent  of  North  Dakota.     OhioaKO,  1910. 
Han$on,  Oonquest  of  the  Missouri.    New  York,  1909. 

Hotmer^  History  of  the  Bxpeditions  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark,  1804-06.    Chicsgd, 
1906. 

LowMberry,  Barly  History  of  North  Dakota.    Duluth,  1918. 
Wimmrd,  Story  of  the  Prairies.    New  York,  1908. 


OHIO. 

Oovenunejlt. — Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  February  19, 1803. 
The  question  of  a  general  revision  of  the  Constitution  is  submitted  to  the 
people  every  20  years,  provision  being  made  for  the  election  of  a  Convention 
to  draft  alterations. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  37  members  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  125  members,  both  Houses  being  elected  for  two  years. 
Qualified  as  electors  are  (with  certain  necessary  exceptions)  all  citizens 
21  years  of  aee  who  have  resided  in  the  State  one  year,  in  the  county  30 
days,  and  in  the  township  20  days  next  before  the  election. 

Ohio  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  22  Representatives. 

Governor  -.—James  M.  Cox,  1921-23  (10,000  dollars). 
Secretary  of  State. — Harvey  C.  Smith. 

Ohio  is  divided  into  88  counties.  The  State  Capital  (since  1816)  is 
Columbus. 

Area,  Popillation,  Instruction* — Area,  41,040  square  miles,  of  which 
300  square  miles  is  water  (exclusive  of  3,448  square  miles  of  Lake  Erie.) 
Census  population  on  January  1,  1920,  5,759,394. 
The  population  at  the  date  of  each  census  was  : — 


Tears 

Population 

Tears 

Population 

Total 

Per  sq.  m. 

Total 

Per  sq.  m. 

1800 
1900 

45,365 
4,157,545 

1-1 
102-1 

1900 
1920 

4,767,121 
5,759,368 

117-0 
140*3 

In  1910  the  population  by  sex  and  race  was : — 


— 

White 

Negro 

AsUtic 

Indian 

Total 

ICale     . 
Female . 

2,876,082 
2,278,816 

57,995 
58,457 

681 
91 

2,484,758 
2,882,868 

ToUl 

4,654,897 

111,452 

645 

127 

4,767,121 

The  foreign-bom  population  in  1910  numbered  598,374,  of  whom  175,095 
were  German,  40,062  Irish,  43,847  English,  23,692  Canadian,  72,887 
Austrian. 
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Population  of  the  chief  cities  waa  as  follows,  according  to  the  Census  of 
1920:— 


Cities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Oitiei 

Population 

Cleveland  .     . 

796, 88Q 

Hamilton 

39,675 

Ashtabula      . 

22,022 

Cincinnati  .     . 

401,158 

Lorain.     .     . 

37,295 

Alliance    .     . 

21,603 

Toledo  .     .     . 

243,109 

Portsmouth  . 

33,011 

East  Liverpool 

21.411 

Columbus  .     . 

237,031 

ZanesTille 

29,561 

Elyria  .     .     . 

20,474 

Akron  .     .     . 

208,435 

Steubenville  . 

28,503 

Massillon  .     . 

17,428 

Dayton .     .     . 

153,830 

Marion .    .     . 

27,891 

Findlay    .     . 

17,015 

Voungstown   : 

132,258 

Mansfield     . . 

27,824 

Chillicothe    . 

15,881 

Canton .     .     . 

87,091 

Newark     .     . 

26,718 

Marietta   .     . 

15,100 

Springfield 

60,840 

Norwood  .     . 

24,966 

Bellaire     .     . 

15,061 

Lakewood  .     . 

41,732 

Middletown  . 

23,594 

Piqua  .     .     . 

15,044 

Lima     .     . 

41,306 

Sandusky .     . 

22,897 

Lancaster .     . 

14.706 

Of  the  total  population  in  1910,  55*9  per  cent,  was  urban. 

The  chief  religious  bodies  are  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
Lutheran,  and  Baptist. 

School  attendance  during  full  term  is  compulsory  on  children  from 
6  to  15  years  of  age.  In  Ohio  in  1919  the  10,707  public  elementary  schools 
had  28,224  teachers  (3,171  men  and  25,053  women),  and  880,290  enrolled 
pupils,  (450,371  boys  and  429,919  girls)  ;  588  public  hi^h  schools  had  6,914 
teachers  (2,483  men  and  4,431  women),  and  182,711  pupils  (60,639  boys  and 
72,072  girls),  in  1919.  There  are  5  State  normal  schools  with  77  teachers  and 
1,127  students  in  1918.  Expenditure  on  education  in  1919  was  60,040.295 
dollars.  For  superior  instruction  the  State  contains  40  Universities  and 
colleges,  of  which  the  following  are  the  more  important  (1920) : — 


Founded 


Institutione 


Professors 
4tc. 


1872 
1874 
lb28 
1844 
1888 
1809 
1824 
1881 
1880 
1868 
1846 
1846 
1847 
1824 


Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 
Cincinnati  University  (City) 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland    . 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware  (M.E.) 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlin     .... 
Ohio  University,  Athens  (State) 
Miami  University,  Oxford  (State) 
Denison  University,  Oranville  (Bapt.) 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland 
Wooster  University  (Presb.) 
Wittenberg  College,  Springfield  (Luth.)    . 
Mt.  Union  College,  Alliance  (M.B.)  . 
Otterbein  University,  Westeryille(U.B.) 
Kenyon  College,  Gambler  (Episcopal) 


487 

303 

331 

78 

/92 

66 

67 

47 

74 

87 

28 

24 

22 

17 


I 


Students 
(all  depart- 
ments) 


5,165 
3,006 
1,990 
1,258 
1,178 

QUA. 
1.499 
781 
887 
671 
364 
816 
865 
127 


The  daily  average  number  of  paupers  in  the  county  homes  during  1918 
was  7,947,  being  151*0  per  100,000  of  population,  and  the  average  daily 
number  of  prisoners  in  the  penal  institutions  during  the  year  ending  July 
1,  1920,  was  3,774,  being  65 '5  per  100,000  of  the  population. 
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Pinance*— ^The  receipts  and  disbursements,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

July  1,  1920,  were  :— 

Dollars 
Cash  in  hand,  July  1,  1919        ....         7,375,852 


Income,  1919-1920 

Total 
Disbursements,  1919-20 


83,866,689 

41,242,041 
29,535,484 


11,706,557 
amounted  to  1,665  dollars, 


Balance,  July  1,  1920 

The  public  debt  of  the  State  on  June  30, 1920 
being  the  Canal  Loan  not  bearing  interest. 

Produotion  and  Industry. — Ohio  is  sxtensively  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture. In  1920  it  contained  256,699  farms,  a  decrease  in  number 
of  15,346,  or.  5*6  per  cent,  since  1910.  The  total  value  of  all 
farm  property  in  1910  was  1,902,694,589  dollars.  The  chief  crops  are 
cereals,  hay,  potatoes,  fruits  and  vegetables,  besides  tobacco.  The  maize 
crop  in  1920  amounted  to  162,099,000  bushels,  and  the  wheat  crop  to  28,698,000 
bushels  ;  oats,  71,339,000  bushels.  The  area  under  tobacco  (63,000 
acres  in  1920)  yielded  60,480,000  pounds.  Beet  sugar  to  the  amount  of 
51,000  short  tons  was  produced  in  1920.  Horse-rearing,  cattle-breeding,  and 
daiiy  farming  are  important*  On  January  1,  1921,  the  live-stock  in  the 
State  was  796,000  horses,  28,000  mules,  1,009,000  milch  cows,  and  996,000 
other  cattle,  2,773,000  sheep,  and  3,921,000  swine.  The  wool  clip  in  1920 
yielded  12,449,000  pounds  of  wool.  The  farm  products  and  live-stock  in- 
dostries  give  rise  to  the  maaiufacture  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  the  meat- 
packing industries. 

Ohio  has  also  extensive  mineral  resources :  it  is  the  fourth  State  in 
the  Union  for  mineral  output.  The  two  leading  products  are  coal  and 
manufactures  from  clay.  Other  mineral,  products  ai-e  petroleum,  sandstone 
and  limestone,  Portland  cement,  salt,  giindstones,  pulpstones,  oilstones, 
and  scythestones,  besides  mineml  waters. 

In  1910  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  industries  in  the  State 
was  866,898,083  dollars ;  the  amount  paid  in  salaries  and  wages  was 
228,984,923  dollars;  the  raw  material  used  cost  529,893,658  dollars,  and  the 
value  of  the  output  was  960,799,991  dollars.  The  vsdue  of  the  corresponding 
output  in  1900  was  748,670,856  dollars.  The  chief  manu&cturing  industries, 
according  to  the  census  results  for  1910,  are  given  in  The  Statesman's 
Year-Book  for  1916,  p.  590. 

The  railways  of  the  State  in  1918  had  a  length  of  9, 160  miles,  besides  8,227 
miles  of  electric  railway  track.  Ohio  has  also  facilities  for  traffic  by  water,  and 
its  most  important  city,  Cleveland,  has  sprung  up  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

On  June  30,  1920,  there  were  775  State  banks  in  Ohio,  with  a  total  of 
1,150,313,876  dollars  deposits,  370  national  banks  having  802,098,000  dollars 
deposits,  and  718  building  and  loan  associations  having  159,985,470  dollars 
deposits,  making  a  grand  total  of  1, 863  institutions  for  saving  in  Ohio  having 
in  the  aggregate,  2,112,391,846  dollars  deposits. 

Books  of  Beference. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Auditor  and  Reports  of  the   yarious  Bxecutive 
DepartmentB. 

Black  (A.X  The  Story  of  Ohio.    Boston,  1888. 

Boffttrt  (B.  L.),  Financial  Hietory  of  Ohio.    Urbana,  1912. 
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Farrand  (M.),  Editor,  A  Joamey  to  Obio  in  1810.    ▲•  reoorded  in  the  Journal  of 
Margaret  van  Horn  Durght.    Yale  and  London,  1912. 

Howe  (H.).  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio,  S  vols.    Columbns.  ISf^B. 
HowelUCW,  C),  Becollections  of  Life  in  Ohio,  181S-1840.    Cincinnati,  1895. 
King  (R.),  Ohio.    In  *  American  Commonwealths '  Series.    Boston,  1886. 
RandaU  (B.  0.)  and  By  an  (D.  J.),  History  of  Ohio,  5  vols.    New  York,  1912. 
Siebert  (W.  H.),  Oovernment  of  Ohio.    New  York.  1904. 
Taylor  (J.  W.),  History  of  the  State  of  Ohio.    Cincinnati,  1854. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Oovernment. — The  state  of  Oklahoma,  comprising  the  former  Territory 
of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  was  constituted  on  November  16,  1907, 
by  Proclamation  made  by  the  United  States  President  under  the  enabling 
act  of  June  16,  1906.  The  constitution  provides  for  the  iniiiative  and  the 
r^erendwmf  8  per  cent,  of  the  legal  voters  having  the  right  to  propose 
any  legislative  measure  and  15  per  cent,  to  propose  amendments  to  the 
constitution  by  petition.  The  referendum  may  be  ordered  (except  as  to 
laws  necessary  for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the  public  i^eace,  health 
or  safety)  either  by  petition  signed  by  5  per  cent,  of  the  legal  voters 
or  by  the  Legislature.  The  referendum  applies  to  municipalities  as  well 
as  to  the  State.  The  control  of  railways  and  other  public  service  cor- 
porations is  vested  in  a  commission  of  8  members  elected  for  six-year  periods, 
from  whose  decision  an  appeal  lies  only  to  the  Supreme  Court,  no  other 
court  having  power  to  interfere  with  its  duties. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  44  members  who  are  elected  for 
4  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  elected  for  2  years,  and  consisting  ot 
not  less  than  99  nor  more  than  102  members.  Qualified  as  electors  are 
(with  necessary  exceptions)  all  citizens  resident  six  months  in  the  State, 
60  days  in  the  county  or  town,  80  days  in  the  precinct.  Indians,  to  be 
qualined  as  voters,  must  have  severed  tnbal  relations. 

Governor,— J,  B.  A.  Robertson,  1919-23  (4,500  dollars). 
Secretary,— JoQ  S.  Morris  1919-23. 

The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  2  Senators  and  8  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.     The  State  capital  is  Oklahoma  City. 

Area  and  Population. — Area,  70,057  square  miles,  of  which  643 
square  miles  is  water.  Census  population  on  January  1,  1920,  2,028,283. 
Indian  reservations  in  1919  had  an  area  of  10  square  miles  with  a  population 
of  119,101. 

[For  the  history  ot  the  relations  between  the  Indians  and  the  Federal 
Government  see  Ths  Statesman's  Yeab-Book  for  1907,  p.  593.] 

The  population  at  the  date  of  each  of  the  Federal  censuses  was : — 


Tear 

1            ■ 

White                    Coloured                     Total 

1                                                               1 

Per  square  mile 

1890 
1900 
1910 

172,664 

670,204 

1,444,531 

86,108 
120,187 
212,624 

258,667 1 
790,891 1 
1,657,155 

201 
10-81 
23"9 

1  Including  Indian  territory. 
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In  1910  the  popalation  by  sex  and  race  was :— 


White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male    . 

Female.       .  *     . 

771,770 
672,761 

71,987 
65,676 

87,871 
87,141 

881,678 
775,677 

Total     . 

1.444,581 

187,612 

187 

74,886 

1,667,165 

In  1910,  40,442  were  foreign  born,  of  whom  10,090  were  Germans,  5,807 
Russians,  2,564  Italians,  3,8S9  Austrians,  2,981  English,  2,871  Canadians, 
and  1,218  Scotch. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1910,  19*8  per  cent,  was  urban.  The  most 
important  cities  are  Oklahoma  City  (population  in  1920,  91,258),  Muskogee 
(80,277),  Tulsa (72,075),  Enid  (16,676),  McAlester (12,096),  Shawnee  (15,348), 
Okmulgee   (17,430),  Guthrie  (11,767),  Ardmore  (14,181). 

Seligion,  EdtlOation. — ^The  chief  religious  bodies  are  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Roman  Catholic,  Disciples  (Christians),  and  Presbyterians. 

The  State  has  a  school  system  embracing  elementary  and  high  public 
schools,  normal  schools,  and  also  ooUeses  for  superior  instruction. 
Separate  schools  have  to  be  provided  for  whites  and  negroes,  all  children 
not  negroes  being  classed  as  white.  In  1918  there  were  in  the  State  public 
elementary  schools  610,139  white  and  41,276  negro  pupils  and  14,181 
teachers ;  605  public  high  schools  with  34,932  enrolled  pupils  and  1,954 
teachers  in  1916.  There  were  in  1918  7  normal  schools  with  125  teachers 
and  4,660  students.  Total  expenditure  on  education  (1918)  13,803,861 
dollars.  The  University  (founded  at  Norman  in  1892)  had,  in  1919,  150 
ppofessoTS  and  3,683  students  ;  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
(founded  in  1891  at  Stillwater)  had  106  professors  and  1,769  students  ;  whUe 
the  coloured  Agricultural  and  Normal  University  (fouuded  1897  at  Langston) 
with  27  instructors,  has  823  students. 

Oklahoma  has  3  hospitals,  6  orphanages,  and  2  homes  for  adults  and 
children,  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  one  for  the  blind. 

Pinanca — Income  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1920 : — 

Dollars 
Balance  in  hand,  Jan.  1,  1920         .        .       7,849,020 
Receipts,  1920 41,374,406 


Total        .... 
Disbursements,  1920 

Balance  in  hand,  Jan.  1,  1921 


49,023,426 
88,922,356 

10,101,070 


On  Jan.  1,  1920,  the  State  debt  amounted  to  2,972,900  dollars.     The 
assessed  Tslue  of  real  and  of  personal  property  was  1,664,448,745  dollars. 

Frodnotion  and  Industry. — Oklahoma  is  mainly  agricultural.  In 
1910  it  had  190,192  farms  with  a  total  area  of  28,869,368  acres,  of  which 
17,561,837  acres  were  impcoved  land.  The  total  value  of  all  farm  property 
was  918,198,882  dollaxs.  The  yield  of  maize  in  1920  was  89»820,000 
bosbak ;  of  wheat,  46,240,000  bushels  ;  of  oats,  48,000,000  bushels.  Other 
products  are  potatoes,  hay,  sorghum,  fruits,  and  cotton.    The  cotton  crop  for 
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1920  on  2,765,000  acres  amounted  to  1,300,000  bales,  valued  at  68,250,000 
dollars.  Flax  is  also  widely  grown.  The  western  part  is  devoted  to  stock- 
raising.  On  January  1,  1921,  the  stock  comprised  549,000  milch  cows,  and 
1,118,000  other  cattle ;  836,000  hogs,  110,000  sheep,  667,000  horses,  and 
292,000  mules.     Wool  clip  yielded  526,000  lbs.  in  1919. 

Oklahoma  has  become  an  important  mineral  State  in  the  last  few  years 
principally  because  of  the  increase  in  the  production  of  petroleum,  which 
followed  the  discovery  of  oil  in  1904.  Natural  gas  is  also  obtained.  Coal, 
lead  and  zinc  are  also  worked. 

There  are  few  manufacturing  industries,  flour  and  grist-milling,  cotton 
ginning,  the  manufacture  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  oil  cake  being  the  more 
important.  In  1910  the  State  had  a  total  of  2,310  industrial  establishments, 
employing  13,143  wage-earners,  with  a  total  capital  of  38,873,000  dollars,  the 
cost  of  material  being  84,153,000  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  output 
53,682,000  dollars.  Statistics  of  leading  industries  are  given  in  Thb  States- 
man's Yeae-Book  for  1916,  p.  593. 

In  1917  Oklahoma  had  6,502  miles  of  steam  railway  besides  331  miles 
of  electric  railway  (1919).  The  principal  lines  are  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  F4 ;  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific  ;  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma 
and  Gulf ;  and  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  ;  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  ;  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  ;  and  the  Santa  F^  Pacific  Railways. 

Books  of  Seference. 

Oklahoma  '  R«d  Book. 

Reports  of  the  various  administratiTa  authorities  of  Oklahoma. 

Statistics  and  Information  concerning   the   Indian  Territory,   Oklahoma,   and  the 
Cherokee  Strip,  *o.    St.  Louis,  1898. 


OBEOON. 

OoVOnunont. — Oregon  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  February  14, 
1859.  The  Legislative  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  30  members,  chosen 
for  four  years  (half  their  number  retiring  every  two  years),  and  a  House  of 
60  Representatives,  elected  for  two  years. 

The  Constitution  was  amended  in  1902,  under  the  terms  of  which  amend- 
ment the  people  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  to  propose  laws  and  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  and  to  enact  or  reject  the  same  at  the  polls  inde- 
pendent of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  also  reserve  the  power  at  their  own 
option  to  approve  or  reject  at  the  polls  any  Act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
This  is  known  as  the  initiative  and  referendum.  Not  more  than  eisht  per 
cent,  of  the  legal  voters  are  required  to  propose  any  measure  to  be  vot^  upon 
by  the  people  at  the  next  ensuing  general  election.  Measures  thus  initiated 
are  enacted  or  rejected  at  the  polls  independently  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly. Under  the  referendum,  any  Bill  passed  b^  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
except  such  as  are  for  the  preservation  of  me  public  peace,  nealth,  and  safety, 
may,  by  petition  signed  by  five  per  cent,  of  the  legal  voters,  be  referred  to  the 
peojple  to  be  voted  on  for  approval  or  rejection  at  the  next  ensuing  general 
lection. 

At  the  General  Election  held  November,  1912,  suffirage  was  extended  to 
women  and  ''every  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  the  age  of  21  years 
and  upwards  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  during  the  6  months 
immeaiately  preceding  such  election  shall  be  entitled  to  ..vote.'! 

The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  three  Bepreaen- 
•-ativeB. 
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Oovemor.—Ben,  W.  Olcott,  1919-1923.     (5,000  doUara.) 
Secretary  qf  State. — Sam  A.  Eozer. 

The  State  Capital  is  Salem.     There  are  36  counties  in  the  State, 

Area,  Population,  ImtniOtioil.— Area,  96,699  square  miles,  1,092 
square  miles  being  water. 

The  population  at  the  date  of  each  of  the  Federal  censuses  was : — 


Tears 

Fopalation 

Per  Rq. 
mile 

Taftn 

Population 

Per  sq. 
mUe 

1880 
1900 

174,768 
413,536 

1-80 
4*40 

1910 
1920 

672,765 
783,285 

7  00 

8-10 

In  1910  the  population  bj  sex  and  race  was : — 


White 

Negro 

Afliatie 

Indian 

Totel 

Male    . 
Female 

870,345 
284,745 

907 
585 

18,013 
8,170 

884,266 
288,600 

Total    . 

966,090 

1,492 

11,093              6,090 

1 

672,765 

The  foreign-bom  in  1910  numbered  118,136,  of  whom  17,958  were 
German,  12,409  Canadian,  7,998  English,  10,999  Swedish,  4,995  Irish, 
5,638  Italian,  3,555  Greeks,  and  6,848  Norwegian.  The  Indian  reservations 
in  1919  comprised  1,889  square  miles  with  a  population  of  3,912  Indiana, 
while  in  addition  there  are  approximately  8,000  Indians  on  the  public 
domain. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1910,  45*6  per  cent  was  urban.  The  largest 
towns,  according  to  the  1920  census,  are  Portland,  with  a  population  of 
258,288;  Salem,  17,679  ;  Medford,  5,756  ;  Eugene,  14,027  ;  Astoria,  10,595. 

The  chief  religious  bodies  in  the  State  are  (in  order  of  strength)  Catholic, 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  Congregational 
denominations. 

School  attendance  is  compulsoiy  for  the  full  school  term  for  children  9  to 
15  years  of  age.  For  school  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  the  2,673  public 
schools  had  7,695  teachers  and  148,412  enrolled  pupils,  220  standard  4 
year  high  schools  had  1,163  teachers  and  24,641  pupils^  and  the  public 
normal  school  had,  in  1920,  30  teachers  and  230  pupils.  Total  expenditure 
on  public  school  education  (1919)  11,217,385  dollars.  The  State  supports 
an  Agricultural  College  at  Corvallis,  founded  in  1870,  which  has  an  instruct- 
ional staff  of  265  (1920-21)  and  3,623  students,  and  a  University,  known 
as  the  University  of  Oregon,  organised  at  Eugene  in  1876.  In  1920  it  had 
123  professors,  and  1,686  students.  There  are  also  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
Catholic,  Congregational,  and  Baptist  Colleges. 

On  January  1,  1910,  the  number  of  paupers  in  almshouses  was  48,  being 
2*9  per  100,000  of  the  population,  and  of.  prisoners  in  peni^l  li^stitutions 
1,668,  being  100 '7  per  100,000  of  the  population. 
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Financet  Defancd. — ^The  receipts  and  disbnrsementB  of  the  General 
Fnnd  of  the  State,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1920  :— 

Dollars 
Balance,  October  1,  1919  ....        226,787 

Receipts,  Oct.  1,  1919— Sept.  80,  1920     .         .     7,984,660 

Total 8,211,437  - 

Disbnrsements,  Oct.  1,  1919— Sept.  80,  1920    .     8,194,950 


Balance,  September  80,  1920  .  16,487 

In  1920  the  amount  of  the  State  indebtedness  was  19,859,025  dollars. 
In  1919  the  assessed  yalue  of  taxable  property,  as  equalised,  was  990,485,472 
dollars. 

On  November  80,  1920,  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  consisted  of  12  companies  of  Infantry,  1  Headquarters 
company,  1  Supply  Company,  and  1  Machine  Gun  Company,  completely 
equipped  and  officered  ;  also,  3  companies  of  Coast  Artillery. 

Production  and  Industry. — Oregon  is  one  of  the  semi-arid  States. 
In  the  river  valley  west  of  the  Cascades  there  is  a  good  rainfall  and  almost 
every  variety  of  crop  common  to  the  temperate  zone  is  grown.  East  of  the 
Cascades  lack  of  rainfall  has  been  to  some  extent  compensated  for  by 
irrigation  by  private  companies  as  well  as  bv  State  enterprise.  Oregon  has 
one-sixth  of  the  standing  timber  of  the  United  States  ;  in  1920  the  forest 
area  was  20,000, 000  acres,  of  which  10, 500,000  were  in  forest  reserves.  In  1910 
there  were  45,502  farms  with  an  acreage  of  11,685,110,  of  which  4,274,803 
acres  were  improved  land.  The  total  value  of  all  farm  property  in  1910  was 
59,461,828  dollars  ;  in  1912,  it  was  631,317,255  dollars.  The  leading  crops 
are  wheat  (22,900,000  bushels  in  1920),  hay  (2,160,000  tons),  and  potatoes 
(4,230,000  bushels).  Oats,  barley,  and  flax-seed  are  grown  to  some  extent. 
Sugar  beet  and  hops  are  important  crops.  Fruits  are  grown,  especially  plums, 
apples,  pears,  strawberries,  cherries,  and  loganberries.  There  is  an  active  live- 
stock industry.  Horses  on  January  1,  1921,  numbered  276,000  ;  milch  cows, 
216,000  ;  other  cattle,  675,000  ;  sheep,  2,270,000  ;  swine,  272,000.  In  1920 
the  wool  clip  yielded  14,040,000  pounds.  The  salmon,  sturgeon,  halibut, 
and  oyster  fisheries  are  abundant. 

The  State  has  not  risen  to  much  importance  as  a  mining  State,  although 
it  possesses  various  mineral  resources,  including  gold,  silver,  copper.  The 
output  of  coal  in  1917  was  28,327  net  tons,  valued  at  95,668  dollars.  Granite 
and  other  building  stones  were  extracted  to  the  value  of  413,867  dollars. 
Other  minerals  are  occasional  gems,  cobalt,  lead,  gypsum,  and  platinum. 

In  1914  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Oregon  had  2,320  establishmente 
with  an  ag^gate  capitel  of  139,500,379  dollars ;  they  employed  4,481 
salaried  officials  and  28,829  waffe-eamers  ;  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  used 
was  63,257,821  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  output,  109,761,951  dollars. 
These  industries  are  associated  with  the  forest,  agricultural,  pastoral,  and 
fisheiy  products  of  the  State. 

Oregon  has  good  water  facilities  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Columbia  river 
the  WuUmette  river,  and  the  Snake  river.  The  Dalles  and  Celilo  Canal, 
completed  in  1915,  opens  the  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers  to  river  naviga- 
tion to  a  length  of  570  miles  from  the  ocean.  Large  ocean-going  vessels  oan 
navigate  tiie  ColumUa  as  far  as  Pdrtland.  Rivers  and  harbours  an  eonfltently 
dnedged  and  improved.  The  v^aloe  of  importe  at  Portland  ibr  ym  end^ 
Decetmber  80, 1919,  was  3,151,964  dollars,  and  of  exporte,  112,464  dollars.  In 
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1919  the  State  had  a  total  railway  mileage  of  3,214,  besides  722  miles  of 
electric  railway  track.  The  principal  lines  are  the  Oregon- Washington 
Railroad  and  Navigation  Company  and  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  so-called 
*Hilllines/ 

In  Noyember,  1920,  there  were  284  banks  in  the  State,  with  total  de- 
posits of  281,420,908  dollars;  of  this  amount  61,293,491  dollars  was  in 
savings  deposits,  including  postal  savings  accounts ;  demand  deposits 
amounted  to  195,606,807  dollars;  time  deposits,  24,520,610  dollars. 

British  Consul  at  Portland. — Harry  Leslie  Sherwood.  There  is  a  vice- 
consul  at  Astoria. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Oregon  Blue  Book.    Issaed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Reports  of  the  various  Executive  Departments. 

British  Consular  Reports  on  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho.    Annual,  London. 
Baneroft  (H.  H.)»  History  of  Oregon.    San  Francisco,  1886. 
Clairlce  {%.  A.),  Pioneer  Days  in  Oregon  History.    2  vols.    Portland,  Ore..  1905. 
Qilhert\j.  H.),  Trade  and  Currency  in  Barly  Oregon  (Columbia  University  Studies  in 
Beonomics,  Vol.  zzvi.  No.  1).    New  York.    1907. 

Homer ^  (J.  B.)  Oregon  :  Her  History,  Great  Men,  and  Literature.  Corvallis,  Ore.,  1919. 

John»im  (d.).  Short  History  of  Oregon.     Chicago,  1904. 

Xry  man  (H  S-X  History  of  Oregon.    4  vols.    New  Torlc,  1903. 

Ptitiiam  (G.  P.),  In  the  Or^on  Country.    New  York  and  London.    1915. 

Sehaftr  (Joseph),  History  or  the  Pacific  Northwest.    New  York,  1917. 


PEirNSTLVANIA. 

Q-OvemBieilt. — Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  thirteen  original  States 
in  the  Union.  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives.  Every  citizen  21  years  of  age,  resident  in  the  State  for 
one  year,  and  in  the  election  district  for  two  months  preceding  the  election,  is 
entitled  to  vote,  provided  that  he  has  paid  a  State  or  County  tax  within 
two  years  and  at  least  one  month  before  the  election.  The  Senate  consists 
of  50  members  chosen  for  four  years,  25  Senators  being  elected  at  each  General 
Assembly  election  bi-annually.  The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  207 
members  chosen  for  two  years. 

The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  36  Representa- 
tives. 

Giroemor.^Wm.  C.  Sproul,  1919-1923  (10,000  dollars). 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. — Cyrus  E.  Woods  (8,000  dollars). 

For  local  administration  the  State  is  organised  in  counties,  cities, 
boroughs,  and  townships.  On  a  population  basis,  cities  are  divided  into 
three  classes  and  townships  into  two  classes.  There  are  67  counties.  The 
State  Capital  is  Harrisburg. 

Area,  Population,  Instruction.— Area,  45,126  square  miles,  of  which 

294  square  mues  is  water  area  (excluding  891  square  miles  of  Lake  Erie). 


%^  .    .    , 

Population 

Tears 

Population 

Tears 

Total 

Per  sq.  m. 

Total 

Per  sq.  m. 

1860 
1900 

2,906,215 
6,802,115 

64*6 
140-6 

1910 
1920 

7.665.111 
8,720,150 

171-0 
198-2 
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In  1910  the  population  by  race  and  sex  was  : — 


— 

White 

Negro 

Agiatio           Indian 

Total 

Males 
Fematos    . 

8,848,680 
8,024,174 

95,880 
08,080 

2,887 
642 

8,942,206 
8,722,906 

Total 

7,467,n8 

198,919 

1,976 

1,508 

7,665,111 

The  population  is  mainly  English  but  contains  elements  of  various 
European  nationaUties.  In  1910  the  foreign-born  population  of  the  State 
numbered  1,442,374,  of  whom  195,202  were  German,  165,109  Irish,  109,115 
English,  251,774  Austrian,  196,122  Italian,  240,985  Russian,  and  123,498 
Hun^rian. 

The  population  of  the  larger  cities,  accordins;  to  the  census  of  1920,  was : 


Cities 

Population 

Oities 

Population 

Cities 

Population 

Philadelphia  . 

1.823,158 

Allentown 

78,502 

Newcastle    . 

44,988 

Pittsburg 

588,193 

Johnstown 

67,827 

Williamsport 

86.198 

Seranton 

187,788 

Altoona  . 

60,881 

Easton 

88,818 

Reading 

137,784 

Chester  . 

58,080 

Hazleton 

32,267 

Brie 

93,372 

Lancaster 

53,150 

Lebanon 

24.648 

Harrisbnrg 

Bethlehem 

50,858 

Butler . 

28.778 

(capital) 

75,917 

York 

47,499 

Pottsville    . 

21,785 

Wilkesbarre  . 

78,828 

McKeesport  . 

45,975 

Of  the  total  population  in  1920,  49  per  cent,  was  urban. 

The  chief  religious  bodies  in  the  State  are  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist, 
Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  and  Reformed  bodies. 

School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  children  8  to  14  years  of  age  for  the 
full  school  term,  but  in  fourth  class  (under  5,000)  districts  this  may  m  reduced 
to  70  per  cent,  of  the  term  for  children  over  12.  In  the  year  1919  the  42,748 
public  elementary  schools  had  44,992  teachers  and  1,741,148  enrolled  pupils  ; 
and  the  911  public  high  schools  had  5,155  teachers  and  124,015  pupils.  In 
the  13  State  normal  schools  in  1919  there  were  282  teachers  with  4,331  pupils. 
Total  expenditures  on  public  school  education  (1919)  69,961,096  dollars.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College  devotes  special  attention  to  modem  industrial 
pursuits  and  to  agriculture  ;  in  connection  with  the  college  there  is  an  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  which  receives  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment an  appropriation  of  80,000  dollars  a  year.  In  addition  to  the  above 
expense  the  State  normal  schools  receive  from  the  State  1,505,000  dollars. 

The  more  important  academic  institutions  (1920)  within  the  State  are 
as  follows  : — 


Begun 


1740 
1787 
1855 
1846 
1878 
1857 
1884 
1858 


Institutions. 


University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  (non 
University  of  Pittsburg  (non-sect.) 
Pennsylvania  State  College  (State) 
Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg  (Bapt.)  . 
Duquesne  University,  Pittsburg  (R.C.) 
Lincoln  University  (Presb.) 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia  (non-sect.) 
Susquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove  (Luth.) 


Professors ;  Students 


11,844 
4,50() 
2.957 

900 
1,500 

200 
6;788 

280 
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Charity. — In  Centre  County  a  State  Penitentiary  has  been  constmctod. 

It  is  considered  a  model  for  such  institutions.  In  it  all  electrocutions  take 
place.  There  are  31  State  Institutions  of  which  5  are  in  state  of  construction 
(10  general  hospitals,  9  insane,  8  feeble-minded  and  epileptic,  3  reformatories, 
1  home  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  2  penitentiaries,  1  deaf  and  dumb,  1  blind,  1 
inebriate):  and  7  semi-State  institutions  (1  insane,  1  feeble-minded  and 
epileptic,  2  blind,  1  reform  school,  2  deaf  and  dumb).  There  are  207  private 
hospitals,  of  which  167  receive  State  aid,  16  sanatoria  of  which  10  receive 
State  aid,  and  298  homes,  of  which  116  receive  State  aid.  Of  the  State-aided 
homes  48  are  for  children,  11  for  women  and  children,  12  for  males,  33  for 
females,  8  for  men,  women  and  children  ;  and  9  for  men  and  women.  In 
these  homes  there  were  13,451  inmates.  There  are  20  county  insane  asylums 
subject  to  State  supervision.  On  January  1, 1919,  there  were  15,650  inmates 
of  almshouses,  and  4,489  inmates  of  county  jails. 

Finance,  Defence. — For  the  year  ending  Nov.  1,  1920,  the  receipts, 

payments,  and  balances  were  : — 

DoUsra 
Balance,  November  1,  1919   .        .        .  14,266,021 

Receipts,  November  1, 1919,  to  Oct.  81, 1920  50,302,586 


Total      ....  64,568,607 

Expenditure,  November  1, 1919,  to  Oct.  81, 1920  66,384,612 

Deficit,  November  1,  1920        ....  1,815,695 

On  Dec.  1,  1917,  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the  State  amounted  to 
22,651,110  dollars,  which  are  partly  covered  by  a  sinking  fund  of  2,151,110 
dollars.  On  November  1,  1920,  the  assessed  value  of  real  property  amounted 
to  6,836,165,155  dollars,  and  the  taxable  value  of  personal  property 
amounted  to  1,907,734,355  dollars. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  authorised  under  the  Act  of  Congress, 
approved  June  3,  1916,  known  as  the  National  Defence  Act,  and  which  has 
been  amended  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  June  5,  1920,  to  organise 
one  division  of  National  Guard  troops,  to  be  known  as  the  28th  Division, 
and  which  is  authorised  to  wear  the  insignia  of  the  red  keystone.  In 
addition  to  this  division,  four  regiments  of  infantiy  are  being  organised. 

Of  this  organisation,  consisting  of  about  728  officers  and  15,500  men, 
there  have  been  enlisted  or  commissioned  to  date  367  officers  and  5, 892  men. 

Tables  of  organisation  are  now  being  prepared  by  a  committee  in  the  War 
Department,  which  will  fix  the  relative  strength  of  the  various  organisations 
of  a  division. 

Production  and  Industry.— Agriculture,  market  gardening,  fruit 
growing,  horticulture  and  forestry  are  pursued  within  the  State.  In 
1919  there  were  202,256  farms;  the  farm  area  was  18,586,832  acres, 
of  which  12,673,519  acres  were  improved.  In  1918  the  total  value 
of  all  farm  property  was  1,253,274,862  dollars.  In  1920  the  yield  of 
wheat  was  26,774,760  bushels ;  oats,  44,858,325  bushels ;  tobacco, 
60,541,000  pounds;  maize^  66,457,800  bushels;  rye,  8,810,470  bushels; 
buckwheat,  5,174,000  bushels  ;  potatoes,  26,151,000  bushels  ;  hay,  4,044,250 
tons.  In  1920  the  wool  clip  amounted  to  4,751,000  pounds.  In  1921  the 
farmammals  in  Pennsylvania  were  549,000  horses,  45,000  mules,  951,000 
miloheowt,  691^000  other  cattle,  656,000  sheep^  and  1,339,000  swine. 

Pennsylvania  so  far  exceeds,  all  the  rest  of  the  States  in  the  valu» 
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of  ite  mineFal  produotn  as  to  stand  almo8t  alone.  TliiB  ia  due  pdn- 
eipally  to  the  State's  leadership  in  the  production  of  coal.  In  1919, 
153,785  workers  were  employed  in  and  ahoat  the  anthracite  coal  mines, 
and  180,830  in  and  ahout  the  hituminous  coal  mines.  In  1919  the  output 
of  anthracite  coal  was  87,838,024  short  tons,  and  of  bitominons  coal, 
147,085,781  short  tons.  Other  minerals  are  petroleum,  natural  gas,  iron  ore 
(magnetite  and  hematite),  and  pig-iron.  Pennsylvania  has  important 
quarries,  cement  works,  and  brick  and  tile  works.  The  output  of  by-prodnot 
coke  in  1919  was  5,747,000  net  tons.  In  1919  the  output  of  Portland  cement 
was  26,222,000  barrels,  value  42,479,640  dollars.  Pittsburg,  having  abundant 
supplies  of  coal,  has  become  the  principal  iron-work  centre. 

According  to  the  census  of  manufactures  in  1918,  there  were  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 20,593  manufacturing  establishments,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
amounting  to  5,445,676,500  dollars,  employing  110,000  salaried  officials  and 
1,835,306  wage-earners.  The  salaries  in  the  year  1918  amounted  to 
140,544,100  dollars,  and  the  wages  in  the  year  1919,  2,234,154,400  dollars. 
The  value  of  the  output  was  9,374,279,800  dollars. 

Statistics  of  the  more  important  industries,  or  groups  of  industries  (ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  manufactures  of  1910),  are  given  in  Thb  States- 
man's YxAS-BooK  for  1916,  p.  600. 

The  textile  manufactures  are  chiefly  worsted  goods,  woollens,  hosiery, 
carpets,  silk  goods,  and  cotton  goods. 

Pennsylvania,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  tanning  substances,  is  the 
largest  leather  producing  State  in  the  Union ;  60  per  cent,  of  the  glazed  kid 
of  the  United  States  is  made  in  Philadelphia.  In  1916  the  leather  industry 
employed  13,592  workers,  earning  a  total  wage  of  9,336,100  dollars,  the 
total  product  being  valued  at  155,973,800  dollars.  In  1916  there  were  cotton 
mills  employing  5,826  workers,  earning  a  total  of  3,193,200  dollars. 

The  total  value  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  for  the  year  ending 
June  SO,  1920,  was  219,167,601  dollars,  and  of  exports  449,691,705  dollars. 
The  steamship  lines  trading  with  the  port  are  classified  for  the  year  1919  as 
follows: — Regular  sailings,  25  lines  ;  occsbional  sailings,  11  lines  ;  coastwise, 
3  lines  ;  oil,  7  lines  ;  and  local  and  inland,  9  lines.  Fourteen  hundred  and 
forty-seven  vessels  arrived  from  foreign  ports,  with  a  tonnage  of 
5,660,666  tons,  while  2,057  vessels  arrived  from  coastwise  ports, 
with  a  tonnage  of  3,646,289  tons.  Of  the  vessels  arriving  from 
foreign  ports,  615  were  American.  In  1919  Philadelphia  exported  430,175 
tons  of  anthracite  coal  valued  at  4,086,662  dollars,  and  488,684  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  valued  at  3,076,788  dollars.  On  Dec.  31, 1918,  Pennsylvania 
contained  12,872  miles  of  steam  railway,  and  4,870  miles  of  electric  railway 
track. 

Statistics  on  September  1, 1920,  of  banks  and  banking  institutions  are : — 


— 

No. 

Amount  of 
Deposits 

Total 
Assets 

Deposit 
Accounts 

Mutual  Savings  Banks 
State  Banks 
Tmst  Oompanies 
National  Banks  . 

1 

la 

241 
880 
851 

Dollars 

292,074,777 

288,100,699 

1,018,811,269 

1,894,798,000 

Dollars 

814,741,274 

852,115.061 

1,461,895,890 

2,496,905,000 

544,758 

864,509 

1,806,066 

3,614.809 

Totel 

1,432 

8,498,788,^45 

4,625,157,225 

5,890,127 

These  figures  do  not  include  2,842  Building  ^and  Loan  Astfbbiatioiia  with 
886,998  shareholders  and  assets  of  400,828,586  dollars. 
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BrUiah  Conml  fU  PhiladclpMa.'—T.  P.  Portor. 

Books  of  Beference. 

Baporta  of  the  various  ezeoutive  departments  of  the  State.    Harrishurg. 

SmuU's  Legislative    Handbook  and  Mannal  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.    Anntial. 
Haxrisboig,  Pa. 

Trade  of  the  Consular  District  of  Philadelphia      British  Foreign  Office.     Annual. 
London. 

Browning  (a  H.X  Welsh  Settlement  of  Pennsylvania.    Ardmore  (Pa.),  1911. 

E§U  (W.  H.)i  Illostrated  9istorv  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.    Srd  ed. 
PhUadelphia,  1888. 

Faris  (John  T.),  Seeing  Pennsylvania.    New  York,  1921. 

Ferret  (B.),  Pennsylvania :  A  Primer.    1904. 

Qruber  (C.  L.)„Oovemment  of  the  United  States  and  of  Pennsylvania.   Kntztown  (Pa.), 
1909. 

ffigby  (C.  D.),  Government  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation.    New  York,  1908. 

Maltby  (A.  E.),  American  Citizen  in  Pennsylvania  ;  the  Government  of  the  State  and  of 
the  Nation.    New  York,  1910. ' 

MeClure  (A.  K.),  Old  Time  Notes  of  Pennsylvania.    2  vols.    Winston,  1905. 

Pranel  (Elisabeth  R.),  Onr  PhUadelphia.    New  York,  1914. 

Pennypcieker  (S.  W.),  Pennsylvania  in  American  History.    New  York,  1910.— Pennsyl- 
vania.   Philadelphia,  1914. 

Polk  (R.  L.  A  Co.),  PennsylTania  Gazetteer.   1903-1904. 

PoweU  (L.  P.X  Editor,  Historic  Towns  of  tlie  Middle  States.    New  York,  1899. 

Beed  (G.  I.)  and  others,  Bditors,  Century  Cyclopaedia  of  History  and  Biography  of 
Pennsylvania.    2  vols.    Chicago,  1904. 

Rupert  (W.  W.),  Pennsylvania.    New  York,  1908. 

aeharfO.  T.)  and  Weeteott  (T.),  History  of  Philadelphia.    Philadelphia,  1884. 

ShaekUton  (R),  The  Book  of  Philadelphia.    Philadelphia,  1919. 

Shepherd  (W.  R.),  History  of  Proprietary  Government  in  Pennsylvania.     London, 
1896. 

ahimmel  (L.  S.),  Short  History  of  Pennsylvania.    Philadelphia,  1910.— Government  of 
Pennsylvania.    Philadelphia,  1908. 

Swamk  (J.  M.),  Progressive  Pennsylvania.    New  York,  1908. 

Wharton  (Anne  H.),  tn  Old  Pennsylvania  Towns.    London,  1921. 

Widden  (G.  C  )  snd  Sehojff  (W.  H.),  Pennsylvania'and  its  Ifanifold  Activities.    Inter- 
national Congress  of  Navigation.    Philadelphia,  1912. 


BHODE  ISLAND. 

.  ConstitTltioil  and  GoYenunent. — The  earliest  settlers  in  the  region 
whieh  now  forms  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  were  colonists  from  Massachusetts 
who  had  been  driven  forth  on  account  of  their  non-acceptance  of  the  pre- 
vailing religious  beliefs.  The  first  of  the  settlements  was  made  in  1686  ;  and 
their  numbers  and  importance  quickly  increased,  settlers  of  every  creed  being 
welcomed.  In  1647  a  patent  was  granted  for  the  government  of  the  settle- 
ments, and  on  July  8,  1668,  a  charter  was  executed  recognising  the  settlers 
as  forming  a  body  corporate  and  politic  by  the  name  of  the  English  colony 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  rlantations.  On  M^  29,  1790,  the  State 
accepted  the  Federal  Constitution  and  entered  the  Union  as  one  of  the  13 
original  States.  The.  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Senate  has  89  members,  besides  the  Governor  who 
is  ex-offlcio  President,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  who  is  ex-offido  a  Senator. 
The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  100  members.  Every  citizen, 
21  years  of  a^,  who  has  resided  in  the  State  for  2  years,  and  is  duly  regis- 
tered, is  quahfied  to  vote  for  any  State  officer. 

Oownwr.—^.  J.  San  Sonci,  1921-28  (8,000  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State, — J.  Fred  Pkrker. 

The  State  is  represented  in  the  Federal  Congress  by  2  Senators  and  8 
Representatives. 
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The  State  is  divided  into  5  counties  and  39  cities  and  towns.  The  State 
Capital  is  Providence. 

Area,  Fopulatioil,  Education.— Area  1,248  square  miles,  of  which 
nearly  181  square  miles  is  water.  Census  population  on  January  1,  1920, 
604,897.     Population  of  Census  years : — 


Tears 

WWtel 

Negro 

Total 

F«r  sq.  mile 

1820 

79,457 

8,602 

83,059 

76-6 

1900 

419,464 

9,092 

428,556 

407-0 

1906 

470,735 

9,993 

480,082 

455-4 

1910 

538,081 

9,529 

542,610 

508-5 

1915 

584,365 

11,621 

595,986 

558-5 

1920 

^— 

604,897 

566*4 

1  Including  Indians  and  Asiatics 
In  1915  the  population  by  sex  and  birth  was  * — 


— 

WMte 

291,556 
292,809 

Negro 

Asiatic           Indian 

Total 

Male 
Female   . 

5,751 
5,129 

545 

196 

297,852 
298,184 

Total 

584,865 

10,880 

741 

595,986 

The  foreign-bom  in  1915  numbered  185,894  white,  of  whom  28,968  were 
'  English,  6,418  Scottish,  27,044  Irish,  7,064  English  Canadian,  28,876 
French  Canadian,  88,802  Italian,  4,227  German.  The  chief  city  is  Providence, 
which  (1920)  had  a  population  of  237,595  ;  Pawtucket,  64,248  ;  Woonsocket, 
43,496  ;  Newport,  80,266 ;  Warwick,  13,481  ;  West  Warwick,  15,461  ; 
Central  Falls,  24,174  ;  Cranston,  29,407  ;  B.  Providence,  21,793.  The  urban 
population  in  1915  was  96*8  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  1918  there  were  15,547 
births  in  the  State,  12,490  deaths,  and  4,677  marriages.  The  death  rate 
in  cities  in  1918  was  19 '03,  and  in  rural  districts  22  00  per  1,000  of 
population. 

The  principal  religious  bodies  are  Catholic,  Baptist,  Protestant  Episcopal, 
Congregational,  and  Methodist. 

In  1919  the  2,093  public  elementary  schools  had  2,585  teachers  and  82,800 
enrolled  pupils  ;  163  high  schools  had  381  teachers  and  8,756  pupils.  Total 
expenditure  on  education  8,770,440  dollars.  The  State  maintains  a 
Normal  school  with  86  teachers  and  285  female  students  (1920),  and  an 
Agricultural  and  Mechanic  Arts  College  with  ^9  teachers  and  850  students 
(1920).  The  Brown  University  at  Providence,  founded  in  1764,  is  under 
Baptist  control.  In  1920-21  it  had  89  professors  and  teachers,  and  1,849 
students,  male  and  female. 

Charity. — ^The  state  has  several  charitable  institutions,  oomprising 
a  school  for  the  deaf  (102  inmates),  a  State  home  and  school  for  children  (246 
inmates),  a  soldiers'  home,  a  sanatorium  for  consumptives  (282  (daily  average 
for  1919)  patients),  a  State  Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases  (1,899  inmates) 
a  school  for  the  feeble-minded  (875  inmates),  and  a  State  infirmary  (581 
inmates).  There  are  also  37  benevolent  institutions,  hospitals,  orphanages 
mes,  &c. ,  provided  by  private  associations  and  religious  bodies. 
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Finance. — For  the  year  1920  the  receipts  and  payments  were  to  the 
following  amounts: — 

Dollais 
Cash  on  hand  January  1,  1920      .        .         .  675,429 

Receipts  during  1920 6,909»172 

Total 7,584,601 

Payments  during  195I1P 6,187,178 

Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1921       .        .        1,397,428 

The  net  bonded  debt  of  the  State  in  January,  1921,  amounted  to  9,200,082 
dollars.  The  assessed  value  of  the  property  within  the  State  in  1920  was 
estimated  as  follows  :~-Real  property,  600,000,000  dollars  ;  personal  property, 
390,000,000  dollars  ;  total,  990,000,000  dollars. 

Production  and  Industry. — Rhode  island  is  a  manufacturing  State, 
though  there  is  a  little  farming.  In  1913  it  had  5,292  farms  with  an  area  of 
443,308  acres,  of  which  178,344  acres  was  improved  land.  The  total  value 
of  all  farm  property  in  1918  was  32,990,789  dollars. 

According  to  the  Federal  census  returns  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  the  State  in  1914,  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries amounted  to  308,444,563  dollars  ;  the  establishments  numbered 
2,190;  their  proprietors  or  firm  members,  1,883;  clerks,  kc,  8,801,  and 
wage-earners,  113,425  ;  the  materials  used  in  the  year  were  valued  at 
162,425,219  dollars,  and  the  output  at  279,545,873  dollars. 

The  dyeing  and  finishing  of  textiles  with  an  average  of  7,928  wage-earners 
and  an  output  of  16,300,783  dollars  in  1914,  rank  fourth  compared  with  other 
industries  of  the  State. 

Rhode  Island  ranks  fifth  among  the  States  in  the  production  of  cotton 
goods,  third  in  woollen  and  worsted  goods,  sixth  in  silk  and  silk  goods,  and 
and  fifteenth  in  hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

The  manufacture  of  rubber  and  elastic  goods  is  also  an  important 
industry.  At  Pawtucket  during  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
established  the  first  cotton  spinning  works  in  the  United  States.  In  1914 
the  cotton  mills  of  the  State  had  2,574,942  spindles,  consuming  122,403,247 
pounds  of  cotton  costing  17,813,655  dollars. 

Rhode  Island  has  deposits  of  graphite,  lime,  and  building  stone. 

On  June  30;  1920,  there  were  17  national  banks  in  the  State,  3  state 
banks,  with  1  branch,  15  savings  banks,  and  2  branches,  14  trust  companies 
and  IS  branches.  The  savings  banks  had  1 7 9, 57 3  depositors  with  113, 200, 366 
dollars  to  their  credit,  being  630*38  dollars  to  each  depositor. 

Kailways. — in  1919  the  railroads  within  the  State  comprised  209  miles 

single  track  and  351  miles  single  track  of  electric  railway.  The  total  length 
of  single  track,  operated  steam  and  electric,  was  550  miles  ;  the  net  income, 
steam  and  electric,  amounted  to  10,924,969  dollars. 

There  is  a  British,  Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Guatemalan  Vice-Consul  at 
Providence. 

Books  of  Reference. 

iUiode  Island  Uaniial.    Prepared  by  ihe  Secretary  of  State.    Providenee. 
The  Reports  of  the  variouB  Departmenta  of  State  GoTemnient. 

Arnold  (S.  A.),  History  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
(1686-1790).    New  York,  1874. 

BarOeU  (J.  B.)  (Bditor),  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  Providence,  1666^65. 
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Fi€l4  (B.)  (BditorX  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  ProTidenoo  Plantationa  at  the  End  of  the 
Century.    8  vols.    Boston,  1902. 

Qreene  (W.  A.),  Providence  Plantations  for  250  Tears.    Providence,  1886. 

Kirk  (William),  A  Modem  City :  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  its  Activitius.  Chleago, 
1909. 

Palfrey  (J.  O.),  History  of  New  England.    5  vols.    Boston,  1865-1890. 

Bichman  (Irving  B.),  Rhode  Island :  Its  Making  and  Meaning.  1686-1683.  2  vols. 
New  York,  1902.— Rhode  Island :  a  Study  in  Separation.    Boston,  1905. 

Staples  (W.  B.),  Annals  of  the  Town  of  Providence.    Providence,  1843. 


SOXTTH  CABOLINA. 


CoiUtitatioil  and  Oovenmieilt. — South  Carolina  was  one  of  the 
thirteen  original  States  of  the  Union.  The  General  Assembly  consists  of 
a  Senate  of  44  members,  elected  for  four  years  (half  retiring  biennially), 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  124  members,  elected  for  two  years. 

AH  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  paid  the  poll  tax  and  are 
registered  have  the  right  to  vote.  For  registration,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able 
to  read  and  write  English,  and  to  have  paid  the  taxes,  payable  in  the  previous 
year,  on  property  in  the  State  assessed  at  300  dollars  or  more. 

South  Carolina  is  represented  in  the  United  States  Congress  by  two 
Senators  and  seven  Representatives. 

flfowmor.— Robert  A.  Cooper,  1921-23  (8,000  dollars). 
Secretary  of  State, — W.  B.  Dove. 

The  State  is  divided  into  42  counties.    The  capital  is  Columbia. 

Arest,  Population,  Instruction.— Area,  30,989  square  miles,  of 
which  494  square  miles  is  water.  Census  population  on  January  1,  1920, 
1.683,724. 


Years 

White  1 

Negro 

Total 

Per  sq.  mile 

1820 
1880 
1900 
1910 

237,440 
391,245 
557,995 
679,557 

265,801 
604,332 
782,321 
835,843 

502,741 

995,677 

1,340,316 

1,515,400 

16-6 
32-6 
44*4 
49-7 

^  Incfuding  Asiatics  and  Indians. 
In  1910  the  population  by  sex  and  birth  was :— 


— 

White 

343,544 
386,617 

Negro 

Asiatic           Indian 

Total 

1 

Male     . 
Female . 

408,078 
427,765 

220 
176 

751,842 
763,568 

Total 

679,161 

835,843 

65                331 

1,515,400 

The  foreign-born  population  in  1910  numbered  6,179,  of  whom  1,744 
were  German,  517  English,  767  Irish,  and  786  Russian. 

Of  the  total  populatinn  in  1 91 0,  14  '8  per  cent  was  urban.  Large  towns  are 
Charleston  with  a  population  of  67,957  in  1920 ;  Columbia,  (Capital),  87,524  ; 
Spartanburg,  22,638  ;  Greenville,  23,127. 

The  most  numerous  religious  bodies  in  the  State  are  Methodist  and 
Haptist. 
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School  sttendanoe  ia  not  oompnlsoiy,  but  there  are  restrictions  on  the 
employment  of  iUitemte  children  in  factories  or  mines.  There  are  sepamte 
schoola  for  white  and  coloured  children.  In  1920  the  14,824  public 
schools  of  the  State  had  478,045  enrolled  pnpils  and  9,699  teachers. 
The  132  paUic  high  schools  had  427  teachen  and  12,555  pupils  in  1920.  For 
the  training  of  teachers  there  is  one  pubUe  normal  school  with  67  teachers 
and  974  stodents  in  1916.  For  hicher  instniction  the  State  has  the 
Universitf  of  Sonth  Carolina,  founded  at  Columbia  in  1805,  with,  in  1919, 
37  professors  and  508  students;  Clemson  Agricultural  CoUe^,  fouwied  in 
1893,  had  71  professors  and  840  stodents  in  1916 ;  Charleston  City  College, 
founded  in  1790,  with  10  professors  and  73  stodents ;  Allen  University, 
founded  at  Columbia  in  1880  for  coloured  students  (A. M.S.),  with  17 
professors  and  631  students;  Brskine  College,  founded  at  Due  West  in 
1837  (A.  R.  Presb.),  with  10  professors  and  143  students  ;  Wofford  College 
(M.  E.  So.),  founded  in  1854  at  Spartanburg,  with  12  professors  and  88*^ 
students.  There  are  several  smaller  denominational  colleges,  and  diso  8 
colleges  for  women.  There  is  also  a  college  for  coloured  youths,  a  military 
academy,  and  a  normal  and  industrial  college.  Expenditure  on  public  school 
education  in  1920,  6,660,399  dollars. 

Charity. — The  State  maintains  several  charitable  institutions,  including 
an  Hospital  for  the  insane,  and  an  Asylum  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 
There  are  besides  9  orphanages,  10  hospitals,  and  10  homes  for  adults  and 
children  maintained  mainly  by  private  charity. 

FinaiLOO. — The  receipts  and  ezpenditui^e  in  1919,  including  loans, 
transfers,  &c.,  were  to  the  following  amounts: — 

Dollars 

Balance,  January  1,  1919 818,538 

Receipts  in  1919 7,195,109 

Total 8,013,647 

Expenditure  in  1919 6,913,501 

Balance,  December  31,  1919     ....        1,100,146 

On  December  31,  1919,  the  outstanding  debt  amounted  to  5,882,059 
dollars.  The  assessed  value  of  real  property  in  1919  was  207,829,170  dollars, 
of  personal  property  152,670,741  dollars. 

Productioil  and  Industry* — South  Carolina  is  an  agricultural  State 
containing  in  191, 176,434  farms,  more  than  half  of  which  were  negro  farms. 
The  form  area  cove^  13,512,028  acres,  6,097,999  acres  being  improved 
land.  The  total  value  of  all  farm  property  in  1910  was  392,128,314  dollars. 
About  68  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  State  is  woodland.  The  chief  cereal 
crops  in  1920  were  wheat,  1.760,000  bushels;  maize,  42,370,000  bushels; 
oats,  10,416,000  bushels  ;  and  rice,  102,000  bushels.  Of  greater  importance 
is  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  under  which  in  1920  were  2,877,000  acres, 
yielding  1,530,000  bales  of  upland  cotton,  valued  at  110,925,000  dollars. 
Under  tobacco  in  1920  were  103,000  acres,  yielding  66,950,000  pounds,  valued 
at  10,042,000  dollars.  On  January  1,  1921,  the  farm  animals  in  the  State 
were  79,000  horses,  217,000  mules,  215,000  milch  cows,  254,000  other  cattle, 
26,000  sheep,  and  1,099,000  swine.  The  wool  clip  in  1919  yielded  103,000  lbs. 

The  State  has  active  fisheries,  mainly  oysters,  whiting,  shad,  and 
sea-bass. 
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The  minerals  worked  are  phosphate  rock,  granite,  clay  products,  gold, 
silver,  manganese,  iron  ore,  lune,  and  monazite  in  small  quantities. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State  in  1910  had  a  total  capital  of 
178,221  000  dollars  ;  the  establishments  numbered  1,854  ;  their  proprietors 
and  firm  members,  1,7S7  ;  their  clerks,  &c.,  8,257,  and  wage-earners,  73,046. 
The  raw  material  used  was  valued  at  66,851,000  dollars,  and  the  output  at 
113,286,000  dollars.  Statistics  of  the  chief  industries  for  1012  are  given 
in  The  Statbsmait's  Year  Book  for  1917,  p.  595. 

In  the  year  ending  August  31,  1912,  the  State  had  4,327,178  spindles, 
being  18*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  also  works  for  making  and  repairing  carriages,  waggons,  cars, 
kc,  flour  and  grist  mills,  distilleries,  tobacco  factories,  and  turpentine  and 
rosin  works.  The  turpentine  and  rosin  industries,  formerly  prosperous,  are 
now  losing  ground  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  suitable  timber. 

In  1917  the  length  of  railway  in  the  State  was  8,723  miles,  and  146  miles 
of  electric  railway  in  1919.  The  assessed  value  of  the  railroad  in  1915  was 
45,816,096  dollars. 

There  is  a  British  Vice-Consul  at  Charleston. 

Books  of  Eeference. 

The  Reports  of  the  yarions  Administi'ative  Departments  of  the  State. 
MeCrady  (Edward),  The  History  of  South  Garelina.    New  York  and  London,  ]902. 
Bavenel  (Mrs.  St.  J.),  Charleston:  The  Place  and  the  People.    New  York  end  London, 
1906. 

Watton  (B.  J.)>  Handbook  of  South  Carolina.    Columbia,  190S. 


SOXTTH  DAKOTA. 

GOYerimieilt. — South  Dakota  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on 
February  22,  1889.  Full  rights  of  suffrage  are  enjoyed  by  all  persons  over 
21  years  of  age  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  who  nave  resided 
in  the  United  States  for  one  year,  in  South  Dakota  for  six  months,  in 
the  county  for  thirty  days,  and  in  the  election  precinct  for  ten  days,  imme- 
diately preceding  any  election. 

Legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives  ; 
but  to  the  people  is  reserved  the  right  that  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the 
electors  may  (1)  propose  measures  which  the  ledslature  shall  enact  and  submit 
to  a  vote  of  the  general  body  of  electors ;  (2)  demand  a  referendum  in  respect 
of  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature,  before  such  laws  take  effect,  save  in  cases  of 
urgency.  The  Senate  consists  of  not  less  than  25  and  not  more  than  45 
members,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  not  less  than  75,  nor  more 
than  135  members. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  direct  vote  of 
the  people,  at  the  first  general  election  after  such  amendments  have  been  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  each  House  of  the  legislature. 

6kwemor.-«W.  H.  McMaster,  1921-23  (3,000  dollars) 
8tcr4tafy  of  State.— ChwlM  A.  Burkhart. 

The  State  sends  two  Senator^  and  three  Representatives  to  the  Federal 
Qoogress.  For  purpoises  of  local  government  the  State  is  divided  into  68 
organised  counties,  which  are  subdivided  into  townships  find  municipal  cor- 
porations.   The  State  Capital  is  Pierre. 
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Area,  Population,  Instruction.— Land  area,  77,6X6  square  mUea,  of 
which  747  square  miles  is  water  area.  The  area  of  the  Indian  reserrations 
in  1919  was  630  square  miles,  having  a  population  of  22,829  Indians. 

Census  population  on  Januaiy  1,  1920,  686,547. 

The  population  at  the  date  of  each  of  the  Federal  censuses  was : — 


Year 

White 

Coloured 

ToUl 

Per  sq.  mile 

1890 
1900 
1910 

828,010 
380,714 
563,771 

20,590 
20,856 
19,117 

848,600 
401,570 
583,88S 

4'6 
6-2 

7-6 

In  1910  the- population  by  sex  and  race  was  as  follows : — 


— 

White 

Negro 

Asiatio 

Indian 

Totel 

Malt)    . 
Female 

806.952 
256,819 

468 
849 

9,692 
9,608 

817,112 
266,776 

Total 

668,771 

817 

168 

19,187 

588,888 

In  1910,  100,790  were  foreign  bom,  of  whom  21,644  were  German, 
20,918  Norwegians,  13,189  Russians,  4,024  English,  5,372  Austrians,  2  980 
Irish. 

The  urban  population  formed  13*1  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Vital  statistics 
for  1918  :— Births,  14,898  ;  illegitimate  births,  110  ;  deaths,  6,728  ;  marriages, 
4,516 ;  divorces,  489. 

The  population  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  State  according  to  the  Federal 
Census  of  January  1,  1920,  was  :  Sioux  Falls,  25,176  ;  Aberdeen,  14,587  ; 
Lead,  5,013  :  Watertown,  9,400  ;  Mitchell,  8,478 ;  Huron,  8,302  ;  Yankton, 
6,024  ;  Rapid  City,  5.777. 

The  religious  bodies  with  most  numerous  adherents  are,  in  their  order, 
Lutheran,  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist,  Congregational,  and  Protestant 
EpiscopaL 

Elementary  and  secondary  education  are  free  to  all  from  6  to  21  years  of 
age.  Between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  attendance  at  a  public  day  school  is 
compulflosy  on  all  not  otherwise  taught  In  the  4,749  elementary  schools 
in  1920  there  were  78,746  pupils  (87,648  girls)  and  4,878  teachers  (4,458 
women).  421  secondary  schools  had  1,018  teachers  (740  women)  and  12,694 
pupils  ( 7, 642  girls).  State  educational  institutions  in  1916  were  four  Normal 
S<£ools  with  120  instructors  and  1,640  students  ;  (in  1915)  a  School  of  Mines, 
established  1885,  with  14  instructors  and  83  students  ;  an  Agricultural  College 
with  67  instructors  and  1,096  students  ;  a  University,  founded  at  Vermilion 
in  1882,  with -50  instruct^  and  460  students.  In  addition  the  State  main- 
tains schools  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  Mutes,  and  the  Feeble  Minded,  as  well  as  a 
Reform  School.  Colleges  under  sectarian  control  are  Huron  College  (Presb.) 
with  24  professors  and  392  students,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University  with  32 
profoasocs  and  534  students,  Yankton  College  (Cong.)  with  25  professors 
and  483  students.  The  Government  maintains  three  Indian  Schools  in 
the  State,  (me  at  Flaadreau  with  36  instructors  and  830  enrolled  pupils, 
one   at  Rapid  City  with  25  instructors  and  250  enrollment  in  1915,  and  one 
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at  Pierre  with  21  instructors  and  220  enrollment.      Total  expenditure  on 
education  (1920)  11,620,117  dollars. 

On  January  1,  1910,  the  number  of  pa«pers  in  almshouses  was  145,  being 
24*8  per  100,000  of  the  population,  and  of  prisoners  in  penal  instituwons 
279,  being  47*8  per  100,000  of  the  population. 

Finance. — For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  the  receipt  and  dis- 
bursements were  : — 

Dollars 

Balance  on  .Tune  30,  1919 3,144,924 

Receipts  for  1919-20 12,029,445 

Total      .........  15,174,869 

Disbursements  for  1919-20 9,711,964 


Balance  on  June  80,  1920 5,462,405 

The  Constitution  limits  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State  to  100,000  dollars  over 
and  above  the  debt  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota  assumed  by  the  State  at  its 
foundation.     The  State  at  present  has  no  bonded  debt. 

The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  1919  was  1,846,456,090 
dollars,  of  moneys  and  credits,  110,876,049  dollars,  of  corporate  property, 
137,802,039  dollars,  making  a  total  of  2,095,154,178  dollars. 

Production  and  Industry. — With  the  exception  of  scattered  fringes 
of  timber  along  the  water-courses  and  the  planted  groves  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State,  the  only  forest  area  is  in  the  Black  Hills,  and  in  1916  it  ex- 
tended to  1,115,846  acres.  In  1910  there  were  77,644  farms,  with  an  acreage 
of  26,016,892,  of  which  15,827,208  acres  were  improved.  The  total  value 
of  all  farm  property  in  1910  was  1,166,096,980  dollars.  The  yield  of  wheat 
in  1920  amounted  to  26,282,000  bushels  ;  corn,  105,600,000  bushels  ;  oats, 
75,445,000  bushels ;  barley,  26,825,000  bushels.  Rye  and  flax  are  also 
grown  in  considerable  quantities,  the  latter  yielding  2,200,000  bushels  of 
seed  in  1920.  Hay,  fniit  and  vegetables  (particularly  potatoes),  dairy  and 
creamery  produce,  eggs  and  poultry,  are  important.  The  live-stock  within 
the  State  on  January  1,  1921,  consisted  of  539,000  milch  cows  and  1,297,000 
other  cattle,  1,525,000  hogs,  680,000  sheep,  786,000  horses,  and  14,000 
mules.  From  641,000  sheep  in  1919  the  wool  clip  amounted  to  5,222,00 
pounds  of  wool. 

The  mineral  products  are  chiefly  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  stone  of 
various  sorts,  and  clay  products. 

The  chief  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State  are  the  making  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  flour  and  grist  milling.  In  1910  there  were  1,020  industrial 
establishments,  employing  3,602  wage-earners,  and  having  a  capital  of 
13,018,000  dollars;  the  cost  of  materials  being  11,476,000  dollars  and  the 
value  of  the  output  17,870,000  dollars.  The  statistics  of  the  chief  groups 
of  industries  in  1910  are  given  in  Thb  Statesman's  Yxar-Booe  for 
1916,  p.  610. 

In  1915  there  were  in  the  State  4,205  miles  of  telegraph  line  and  14,586 
miles  of  telephone  line  (20,723  miles  of  wire).  In  1917  the  steam  railways 
of  the  State  were  4,278  miles  in  length,  besides  26  miles  of  electric  railway. 

In  1919  the  deposits  in  the  State  Bank  totalled  186,254,276  dollars,  those 
in  the  National  Bank  99,963,000  dollars,  making  a  total  of  285,617,276 
dollars. 
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Books  of  Beferenee. 

Legialative  H&nnal  and  Gon8titutlon;*i8Bcied  by  the  Secretary  of  State.    Pierre. 

Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.    Biennial.    Pierre. 

Annual  Review  of  the  Progreas  of  South  Dakota.  Annnal.  Department  of  History 
Pierre. 

Department  of  Historical  Collections.  Vols.  I.— IX.  Department  of  History.  Pierre. 
1918. 

Peterson's  Historical  Atlas  of  South  Dakota.    Vermilion. 

Robinson'M  Brief  History  of  South  Dakota.    New  York,  1905,  and  revisions  later. 

Johiuon  (M,)f  A  Republic  of  Friends.    Pierre,  1912. 

Kingsbury  (G.  W.).  History  of  Dakota  Territory.    New  York,  1915. 

Ban$om  (F.  L.),  The  Bunshine  State.    Chicago,  1912. 


TENNESSEE. 

Constitutioil  and  Oovernment. — Tennessee  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  June  1,  1796.  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  33 
members  elected  for  two  years,  and  a  House  of  representatives  of  99  members 
elected  also  for  two  years. 

No  clergyman  of  any  denomination  is  eligible  to  either  House.  Qualified 
as  electors  are  (with  the  usual  exceptions)  all  citizens  who  have  resided 
in  the  State  12  months  and  in  the  county  six  months  next  before  the  election 
and  have  paid  the  poll-tax. 

Tennessee  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  ten  Represen- 
tatives. 

GoverTior.—Alfredi  A.  Taylor,  1921-23  (4,000  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State. — J.  B.  Stevens. 

The  State  is  divided  into  96  counties.     The  State  Capital  is  Nashville. 

Area,  Population,  Instruction.— Area,  42,022  square  miles  (335 

square  miles  water).     Census  population  on  January  1,  1920,  2,337,885. 


YfiATfi 

Population                                                     Population 

Total 

„              ..             Years 

Persq.  mile                          i          Total 

* 

Per  sq.  mile 

1860 
1880 

1,109,801 
1,542,359 

28'6      ,       1900           2,020,616 
"■0      j       1910       ,    2.184,789 

48*5 
52*4 

In  1910  the  population  by  sex  and  race  was  : — 


White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 
Female . 

69,622 
841,310 

283,710 
239,878 

169 
110 

1,108,491 
1,081,298 

Total      . 

1,711,432 

473,088 

53 

216 

2,184,789 

The  foreign-bom  numbered  (in  1910)  18,607,  of  whom  3,903  were 
German,  2,296  Irish,  and  2,045  Jlnglish.  Of  the  total  population  in  1910, 
20*2  per  cent,  was  urban.  The  cities,  with  population  in  1920,  are  Memphis, 
162,351;  Nashville  (capital),  118,342;  Chattanooga,  57,895;  Knoxville, 
77,818 ;  Jackson,  18,860  ;  Johnson  City,  12,442, 
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About  40  per  cent,  of  the  Church  membership  in  the  State  are  Baptist, 
and  83  per  cent.  Methodist;  Presbyterians  and  Disciples  of  Christ  rank 
next;  and  then  Roman  Catholics. 

School  attendance  is  now  compulsory  throughout  the  State  and  the 
employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  in  workshops,  factories 
or  mines  is  illegal.  There  are  separate  schools  for  white  and  for  coloured 
children.  In  1918  the  7,818  public  elementary  schools  had  591,346  enrolled 
pupils  with  12,947  teachers.  226  public  high  schools  had  1,896  teachers 
and  80,584  pupils  in  1918.  Total  e]q)enditure  on  education  for  year  ending 
June,  1918,  7,702,014  dollars.  There  are  in  the  State  2  public  normal 
schools  with  71  teachers  and  914  pupils  in  1918.  Higher  education 
is  provided  in  26  universities  and  colleges,  the  more  important  of  which 
(1919)  are: 


Begnn 

Institutions 

Professors 

Students 

1867 

University  of  ChatUnooga  (M.S.)       .... 

27 

815 

1794 

University  of  Tennessee  at  Knozville  (State)    . 

225 

1,893 

1866 

Fisk  University  at  Nashville  (Cong.) 

40 

468 

1875 

Vanderbilt  University  at  Nasliville  (non-sectarian)  . 

145 

785 

1842 

Oumberland  University  at  Lebanon  (Presb.) 

21 

225 

1868 

University  of  the  South,  Sewanee  (P.B.) 

22 

239 

There  are  also  7  colleges  for  women,  8  commercial  schools,  a  manual 
training  school  within  the  State,  and  3  universities  for  coloured  students. 

On  January  1,  1910,  the  number  of  paupers  in  almshouses  was  1,569, 
being  71  8  per  100,000  of  the  population;  and  of  prisoners  in  penal  institu- 
tions, 2,642,  being  120*9  per  100,000  of  the  population. 

Finance. — For  the  fiscal  period  ending  December  20,  1919,  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  were  : — 

Dollars 
Balance,  Dec.  21,  1918  .  720,668 

Receipts,  1918-19  ....       11,622,908 


Total    .... 
Disbursements,  1918-19  . 

Balance,  Dec.  20,  1919    . 


12,848,571 
10,209,028 

2,134,548 


The  bonded  debt  (including  old  bonds  unfunded)  on  June  18,  1919, 
amounted  to  17,988,352  dollars.  The  assessed  value  of  property  (1919)  was, 
includins;  real  and  personal  property,  726,869,281  dollars. 

Production  and  Industry. — In  1910  there  were  246,012  farms  in  the 
State  with  an  acreage  of  20,041,657,  of.  which  10,890,484  acres  was  improved 
land.  Total  value  of  all  farm  property  in  1910  was  612,620,836  dollars. 
The  most  important  crop  is  maize,  amounting  in  1920  to  93,100,000 
bushels.  The  wheat  yield  was  4,028,000  bushels.  Oats,  hay,  potatoes  and 
sweet  potatoes,  pease,  sorghum,  and  other  products  are  grown,  the  physical 
conditions  permitting  a  great  diversity  of  crops.  Peanuts  are  grown  in  the 
Tennessee  valley.  The  cotton  crop  for  1920  covered  824,000  acres  and  yielded 
310,000  bales,  valued  at  20,150,000  dollars.  The  tobacco  crop  (1920) 
from  117,000  acres  was  85,410,000  pounds  valued  at  17,082,000  dollars. 
Fruit-trees  and  small  fruits  (notably  strawbeiries)  are  cultivated      There  arc 
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important  forest  products  from  about  27,300  square  miles  of  woodland. 
Stock-raising  in  the  State  is  falling  off.  On  January  1,  1921,  the  domestic 
animals  consisted  of  886,000  horses,  277,000  mules,  886,000  milch  cows, 
570,000  other  cattle,  526,000  sheep,  and  1,686,000  swine.  In  1919  the  wool 
clip  yielded  2,052,000  pounds  of  wool. 

The  most  important  mineral  product  of  Tennessee  is  coal.  The  coal- 
fields of  Tennessee  have  an  area  of  about  4,400  squai*e  miles.  Other  mineral 
products  are  pig-iron,  copper,  zinc,  ^old,  sandstone,  marble,  and  limestone. 

The  manufacturing  mdustries  include  iron  and  steel  working,  but  are 
mainly  concerned  with  agricultural  products.  Flour-milling,  limibering,  the 
manufacture  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  cake,  the  preparation  of  leather  and  of 
tobacco  are  progressing.  There  are  also  textilej  manufactures.  According  to 
the  results  of  the  census  of  manufactures  in  1910,  there  were  in  the  State, 
4,609  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a  total  capital  of  167,924,000 
dollars,  emnloying  8,417  salaried  officials  and  78,840  wage-earners.  The 
salaries  paid  in  a  year  amounted  to  9,186,000  dollars,  and  the  wages  to 
28,252,000  dollars ;  the  cost  of  materials  used  amounted  to  104,016,000 
dollars  and  the  value  of  the  output  was  estimated  at  180,217,000  dollars. 
The  statistics  of  the  more  important  industries  in  1910  are  given  in  The 
Statesman's  Year-Book  for  1916,  p.  613. 

The  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  rivers  are  natural  waterways,  and  the  State 
contains  (1917)  4,075  miles  of  steam  railway,  besides  467  miles  of  electric 
railway  (1919). 

Books  of  Beference^ 

Ttie  Beporte  of  the  raiiotu  Ezeontive  Departmeikto  of  the  State. 
Kami  (T.),  Civil  Government  of  Tennessee.    Philadelphia,  1897. 


TEXAS. 

In  1836  Texas  declared  its  independence  of  Mexico,  and  after  maintaining 
an  independent  existence,  as  the  Kepublic  of  Texas,  for  10  years,  it  was  on 
December  29,  1845,  received  as  a  State  into  the  American  Union. 

Gt>verilIU6Ilt. — The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  31  members 
elected  for  four  years  (half  their  number  retiring  every  two  years),  and 
a  House  of  Representatives  of  142  members  elected  for  two  years.  Qualified 
electors  are  all  citizens  (and  aliens  who  have  declared  their  intention 
of  becoming  citizens)  resident  in  the  State  one  vear  and  in  the  district  or 
county  six  months  next  before  the  election,  but  persons  subject  to  the 
poll-tax  must  have  paid  their  tax  prior  to  February  1  of  the  year  in  which 
theydesire  to  vote. 

The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  Senators  and  18  Represent 
tatives. 

aovemor.—Vat  M.  Neff,  1921-28  (4,000  dollars). 
Secretary  of  State, — George  F.  Howard. 

The  State  is  divided  into  253  counties.     The  State  Capital  is  Austin. 

Area,  POpitlatiOn,  Instruction.— Area,  266,896  square  miles  (in- 
cluding 3,498  square  miles  of  water).     Estimated  population  on  July  1,  1914, 
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4,257,854  (3,502,022  white  and  755,882  coloured).      Population  on  January 
1,  1920,  4,663,228. 


Tears 

Population 

Per 

8q.  mile 

Years 

Population 

Per 
sq.  mile 

1880 
1890 

1,591,749 
2,235,527 

6-1 
8-5 

1900 
1910 

8,048,710 
3,896,542 

11-6 
14*8 

In  1910  the  population  by  sex  and  birth  was  i— 


— 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic        Indian 

Total 

Male    .     . 
Female     . 

1,671,437 
1,533,411 

344,941 
345,108 

1,248 
897 

2,017,626 
1,878,916 

Total     . 

3,204,848 

690,049 

944           702 

3,896,542 

Of  the  total  number  (1910)  241,938  were  foreign-bom,  125,016  being 
Mexican,  44,929  German,  20,570  Austrian,  and  8,498  English.  Thp  largest 
cities  of  the  State  with  population  in  1920  are  j — Soustpft,  !^88J076  i 
San  Antonio,  161,379:  Dallas,  158,976;  Fort  Wort^  106,482:  El  f^so, 
77,543  ;'Waco,  38,500  ;  Galveston,  44,255  ;  Beaumont,  40,422  ;  Anstip,  8^,870 ; 
Wichita  Falls,  40,079  ;  Denison,  17,06§  ;  Pqrt'4rthuf,  22,251. 

The  largest  religious  bodies  are  thel^aptist  and  Methodist,  ot^ier  important 
denominations  bei;ig  Catho^c,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Presbyterian,  and  Epispo- 
palian. 

The  employment  of  illiterate  children  under  14  years  of  age  in  factories, 
&c.,  is  illegal.  Separate  schopls  are  proyided  for  white  and  coloured  childre|i. 
In  1920  the  8,401  public  elementary  schools  had  927,869  enrolled  pupils  and 
25,592  teachers;  the  2,621  public  high  schools  had  107,779  pupils  ^nd 
4,766  teachers.  There  are  also  6  normalschools.  Expenditure  on  education 
(1920),  25,185,550  dollars.  For  superior  instruction  tjiere  are  nvune^ous 
institutions,  the  principal  of  which  (1919)  are  : — 


Students 

Institutions 

Control 

Professors 

Students 

1883 

University  of  Texas,  Austin 

State 

304 

4,612 

187a 

Agr.  and  Mech.  Coll.,  College  Station    . 

State 

2,759 

1902 

College  of  Industrial  Arts,  Denton  . 

State 

— 

1,164 

845 

Baylor  University,  Waco 

Baptist 

— 

1,734 

845 

Baylor  College,  Beltoh     .... 

Baptist 

42 

1,051 

1878 

Texas  Christian,  Fort  Worth    . 

Christian 

43 

1,026 

1911 

Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas  . 

Methodist 

997 

1889 

Howard  Payne  College,  Brownwood 

Baptist 

33 

813 

1873 

South-Westem  University,  Georgetown . 

Methodist 

20 

709 

1849 

Anstin  College,  Sherman 

Presb. 

— 

489 

— 

Texas  Women's  College,  Fort  Worth 

Methodist 

28 

485 

1906 

University  of  Dallas  (men),  Dallas 

R.C. 

129 

1912 

Rice  Institute  (Private   endowment   of 

W.  M.  Rice) 

— 

49 

676 

1889 

Daniel  Baker  College,  Brownwood  . 

Presb. 

12 

100 

Two  State  junior  agricultural  colleges  were  created  in  1917. 
The  Prairie  View  State  College  (Normal  and  Industrial)  for  coloured 
yoaths  had  40  professors  and  1,348  students  in  1913-14. 

()t\  January  1,  ^9J0,   the   i^i|mber  of  paiiper^  ii^  aln^shQuse3  wa§  56|, 
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being  22*1  per  100,000  of  the  population^  and  of  prisoners  in  penal  institu- 
tions, 4,227,  being  108'5  per  100,000  of  the  population. 

Finance. — 'I'he  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  General  Fund  in  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1919,  were  : — 

Dollars 

Balance,  Sept.  1,  1918 4,035,840 

Receipts,  1918-19 21,287,911 

Total 25,323,752 

Disbursements,  1918-19 20,641,335 


Balance,  Aug.  31,  1919 4,682,416 

The  bonded  debt,  August  31,  1919,  amounted  to  4,002,200  dollars.  The 
bonds  are  held  entirely  by  State  educational  and  charitable  fimds.  In  1919 
the  assessed  value  of  real  property  was  2,060,603,360  dollars,  and  of  per- 
sonal property  was  939,898,582  dollars. 

Prodnction  and  Industry. — ^Texas  is  one  of  the  most  important 
agricultural  States  of  the  Union.  In  1910  it  had  417,770  farms  with 
an  area  of  112,435,067  acres  of  farmland,  of  which  27,360,666  acres  was 
improved  land.  Total  value  of  all  farm  property  in  1911  was  2,218,645,164 
dollars.  In  the  arid  region  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  an  area  of 
160,000  acres  is  to  be  reclaimed  under  the  Federal  Reclamation 
Act.  There  are  at  present  2,950,488  acres  of  iriigable  lands  in  Texas, 
of  which  536,234  acres  were  actually  irrif^ated  in  1914.  The  chief 
crops  in  1920  were  (in  bushels)  maize,  174,200,000  ;  wheat,  15,925,000 ; 
oats,  44,100,000 ;  rice,  9,554,000 ;  potatoes,  2,340,000.  The  yield  of 
cotton  in  1920  covered  12,576,000  acres  and  yielded  4,200,000  bales, 
valued  at  277,200,000  dollars.  Other  products  are  tobacco  (134,000  pounds 
in  1917),  cane-sugar,  sorghum,  vegetables,  and  fruits  (especially  peaches). 
The  State  has  a  very  great  Uve-stook  industry ;  on  January  1,  1921,  it  con- 
tained 1,187,000  horses,  792,000  mules,  1,184,000  milch  cows,  4,547,000 
other  cattle,  3,069,000  sheep,  and  2,427,000  swine.  The  wool  clip  in  1919 
amounted  to  14,986,000  pounds  of  wool. 

Texas  ranks  second  among  the  States  in  the  production  of  quicl^ilve?^. 
Coal  13  i^IsD  of  great  importance.  Other  mineral  products  ^re  petrolei^i^, 
i^tun^l  ga9,  salt,  cen^ent,  gypsnm,  granite,  sandstone,  and  limestone. 

In  1914  there  were  ii^  the  State  5,084  n^anuf^tu^ing  establishffieiit^s  wft)^ 
an  aggregate  capital  of  283,543,820  dol}ars,  16,261  proprietoris,  hri^  membi^rs, 
and  salaried  employees,  and  74, 853  wage-earners.  The  co^t  qf  nf  ater^l  u^ed  in 
this  year  was  253,144,261  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  output  was  36^,279,303 
dollars.     Statistics  of  sQme  in4ust;ries  (1914  censns)  are  as  follows  - — 


Industry 

Capital 

Wuge- 
eamers 

Cost  of 
material 

Value  of 
output 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Slaughtering  and  m.eat-packing     . 

14,405,185 

8,491,000 

44,457,000 

52,990,000 

Oil,  cottonseed  and  cake 

27,974,.W7 

4,471,000 

86,177,000 

41,945,000 

Flour-mill  and  grist  mill  products . 

17,528,988 

1,800,000 

29.673,000 

35,110,000 

Lumber  and  timber 

86,265,940 

19,956,000 

11,640.000 

28,741,000 

Cars  and  general  shop-construction 

and  repairs  by   steam   railroad 

eompanies     .        ,       .        .       . 

28,465,888 

583,000 

268,000 

735,000 

Printing  and  publishing  (2  estab- 

lishments omitted) 

8,794,483 

4,690,000 

3,997,000 

15,051,269 

Foundry  and  maohine-shop  products 

11,023,590 

3,036,000 

4,021,000 

8,782,481 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products  . 

4,178.559 

1,949,000 

4,142,000 

7,503,298 

Rice,  cleaning  apd  polishing 

8,395,447 

345,q00 

6366,600 

7,216,369 
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Other  important  industries  are  petroleum  refining  (ranks  firsrt  as  to  vmlse 
of  product),  copper  and  smelting  refining,  manufacture  of  ice,  food  prepara- 
tions, cotton  goods,  leather  goods,  and  ground  and  roasted  coffee. 

A  large  trade  passes  through  the  port  of  Galveston,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  important  outlet  for  the  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  as  a 
commercial  port  it  is  now  second  only  to  New  York.  Imports  in  1919, 
17,704,906  dollars;  exports,  467,699,216  dollars.  A  permanent  causeway 
oyer  2  miles  in  length,  to  connect  Galveston  with  the  mainland,  was  opened 
to  traffic  in  May,  1912.  The  level  of  the  town  has  been  raised  so  as  to 
protect  it  from  storms.  The  railways  in  the  State  (June  SO,  1919)  have  a 
total  mileage  of  15,931  miles.  There  are  989  miles  of  electric  inter-urban 
railway  in  active  operation  in  Texas  and  472  miles  are  under  construction 
or  proposed.  There  are  also  91  miles  of  inter-urban  lines  operated  by  gasoline 
power. 

There  are  1,047  miles  of  navigable  water  in  the  rivers  of  Texas  over  whioh 
there  was  moved  1,867,158  short  tons  of  tnfficin  the  calendar  year  1910. 
The  long  coast  line  with  its  good  harbour  facilitates  traffic  by  sea. 

British  Consul  at  Galveston, — Alexander  Spencer  Perceval. 

There  is  also  a  vice-consul  at  Galveston. 

Books  of  Beferenoe. 

The  Reports  of  the  yarious  Administratiye  Departments  of  the  State. 

Census  Btireaa,  Census  of  Mannfkotures,  1914.    Washington,  1918. 

Annual  Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Texas  in  "Diplomatie  and  Consular  Reports." 
London. 

Texas  Almanae  and  State  Industrial  Guide,  1914,  published  by  A.  H.  Belo  it  Co., 
Dallas,  Texas  (latest  issue]. 

Oannett  (H.),  Gasetteer  of  Texas.    2nd  Ed.    Washington,  D.C.,  1904. 

Oarri9on(Q,F.)t  Texas.    In  'American  Commonwealths'  Series.     Boston,  Mass.,  1008. 

McElroy  (R.  M.),  The  Winning  of  the  Far  West.    London,  1915. 

Simondt  (F.  W.),  The  GeoKrsphy  of  Texas.    Boston,  Mass.,  1905. 

Wooten  (D.  Q.)  (editor),  A  Comprehensire  History  of  Texas,  1686>1897.  2  vols.  Dallas, 
TeXiis,  1898. 


UTAH. 

Constitutioil  and  Government. —Utah,  which  had  been  acquired  by 

the  United  States  during  the  Mexican  war,  was,  in  1847,  settled  by 
Mormons,  and  on  Sept.  9,  1850,  organised  as  a  Territory.  It  was  admitted 
as  a  State  into  the  Union  on  July  16,  1894. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatires  ;  but 
the  Constitution  provides  for  the  initiation  of  any  desired  legislation  by  the 
legal  voters  or  such  number  of  them  as  may  be  determined  by  law,  and  such 
voters  may  require  any  law  passed  bv  less  than  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House  of  the  Legislature  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  State  before 
coming  into  effect. 

The  Senate  (in  part  renewed  every  two  years)  consists  of  18  members, 
elected  for  four  years;  the  House  of  Representatives  has  46  members 
elected  for  two  jears.  'Qualified  as  electors  are  all  citizens,  male  or  female, 
who,  not  being  idiots,  insane  or  criminals  have  resided  one  year  in  the  State, 
four  months  in  the  county,  and  60  days  in  the  precinct  in  which  the  election 
is  held.  ; 

Governor.— Chns.  R,  Mabey,  1921-26  (6,000  dollars.) 

Secretary  of  -S'tote.-4-Harden  Reunion. 

There  are  28  counties  in  the  St^te.     The  Capital  is  Salt  Lake  City. 
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Area,  Population,  InStrnctiOXl.— Area,  84,990  square  miles,  of 
which  2,806  square  miles  is  water.  The  area  of  the  Indian  reservations  in 
1-919  was  2,889  square  miles,  and  the  population,  3,048  Indians. 

Census  population  on  January  1,  1920,  49,396. 

The  population  at  the  date  of  each  of  the  Federal  censuses  was : — 


Tears 

Pop. 

Per  sq.  mile 

Tears 

Pop. 

Per  sq.  mile 

1880 
1890 

143,963 
210,779 

1-8 
2-6 

1900 
1910 

276,749 
373,351 

8-4 
4-5 

In  1910  the  {k>pulation  by  sex  and  race  was : — 


— 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Hale  .... 
Female 

192,118 
174,465 

691 
453 

4,054 
1,570 

196,863 
176,488 

Total    . 

366,583 

1,144 

2,501               8,123 

378,351 

Of  the  total  in  1910,  65,882  were  foreign-bom,  of  whom  18,083  were 
English,  3,963  German,  4,039  Greek,  7,227  Swedes,  1,657  Irish.  In  1914, 
8,387  immigrants  arriving  at  United  States  ports  gave  Utah  as  their  desti- 
nation. Of  these  934  were  Anclo-Saxon,  908  Latin,  136  Slav,  768  Greeks, 
and  the  others  were  Jews,  Mongolians,  or  cosmopolitan. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1910,  46 '3  per  cent,  was  urban.  The  largest 
oily  is  Salt  Lake  City  with  a  population  of  118,110  according  to  the  census 
of  1920.     Ogden  in  1920  had  32,804  inhabitants,  and  Provo,  10,303. 

Latter-day  Saints  form  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  Church  membership  of 
the  State.  There  are  Catholiosj  Presbyterians.  Methodists,  Baptists, 
ChristiAn  Scientists,  and  Congregationalists  in  smell  numbers. 

In  1910  the  percentage  of  illiterates  in  the  population  was  only  2*5,  the 
number  being  6,821,  of  whom  3,636  were  foreign-bom.  School  attendance 
for  20  weeks  annually  (10  consecutive),  in  large  cities  30  weeks  (10  consecu- 
tive), is  compulsory  on  children  from  8  to  16  years  of  age.  In  1918  the  642 
public  elementary  schools  had  3,449  teachers  and  110,198  enrolled  pupils;  43 
public  high  schools  had  471  teachers  and  10,097  pupils.  A  State  normal 
school  had  858  pupils  in  1916  and  34  teachers  ;  it  is  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  university.  The  Latter-day  Saints  (or  Mormons)  also  main- 
tain a  Church  Teachers'  Summer  School,  which  in  1915  had  15  in- 
structors and  234  students.  The  same  church  also  has  missionary  corre- 
spondence schools,  which  in  December,  1915,  had  two  instructors  and 
148  correspondent  students.  The  University  of  Utah  was  organised  1850, 
and  had  129  instructors  and  8,431  students  in  1918.  Utah  has  a  school 
of  arts  and  sciences  and  a  State  school  of  mines.  The  Utah  agri- 
cultural college  (founded  in  1890)  has  86  instructors  and  1,196  students. 
Both  of  these  institutions  receive  annual  grants  from  the  State.  The 
Mormon  Church  maintains  the  Brigham  Young  University  at  Provo, 
organised  in  1^75,  which  in  1918  had  75  instructors  and  1,263  students ; 
the  Brigham  Young  College  at  Logan,  organised  in  1878,  which  in  1919  had 
35  instructors,  and  800  students;  the  Latter-day  Saints*  University  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  organised  in  1890,  had  47  instructors  and  1,280  students  ; 
also  7  academies  scattered   throughout   the   State    having    81    instnicto'-'^ 
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and    1,749  students.     Total  expenditure  on  education  (1918),    5,856,554 
dollars. 

Charity. — Apai-t  from  almshouses  and  asylums  for  imbeciles  there  are 
13  beneyolent  institutions  within  the  State.  Eight  of  these  are  hospitals, 
one  of  which  belongs  to  the  Federal  Goyemment,  one  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  one  to  Salt  Lake  County.  The  State  has  an  institution  for  the  deaf» 
the  dumb,  and  the  blind,  with  146  inmates  in  1915  ;  an  industrial  school 
with  141  juveniles  under  its  control,  and  a  mental  hospital  with  536  patients 
in  1915.  There  are  three  orphanages  and  various  other  charitable  in- 
stitutions (including  seven  hospitals)  provided  by  private  associations  or 
religious  bodies.  On  January  1,  1916,  the  almshouses  had  219  pauper 
inmates.     In  1915  the  counties  spent  196,311  dollars  for  relief  of  indigents. 

Finance. — For  biennium  ending  November  30, 1 920,  the  revenue  and 

expenditure  were : — 

Dollars 
Cash  on  hand,  Nov.  30,  1918     ....  1,505,512 


Receipts,  1918-20 


Total      .... 
Total  disbursements,  1918-20    , 

Cash  on  hand,  December  1,  1920 


24,942,209 

26,447,721 
24,546,535 

1,901,186 


The  estimated  assessed  valuation,  1919,  amounted  to  675,000,000  dollars. 
The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  on  November  30,  1920,  amounted  to  3,435,000> 
dollars. 

By  the  State  Statistician  the  total  value  of  all  'property  in  1915  was. 
estimated  at  674,290,211  dollars. 

Production  and  Industry. — The  area  of  unappropriated  and  unre- 
served lands  within  the  State  on  June  30,  1915,  was  28,076,285  acres,  of 
which  13,545,799  acres  were  surveyed  and  19,818,442  acres  unsurveyed. 
The  State  contains  7,430,084  acres  of  state  forest  in  1917.  In  1910. 
it  had  21,676  farms  with  a  total  area  of  3,397,699  acres,  of  which 
1,368,211  acres  were  improved  land.  The  total  value  of  all  farm  property 
in  1910  was  150,795,201  dollars. 

In  1920  the  chief  crops  were  wheat,  5,366,000  bushels  ;  oats,  3,143,000« 
bushels;  potatoes,  8,298,000  bushels;  hay,  1,265,000 tons.  Maize,  barley, 
and  rye  are  also  grown.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  vegetables  and  fruit 
trees.  There  is  a  considerable  live-stock  industry.  On  January  1,  1921,  the 
numbers  were :  horses  and  mules  148,000,  milch  cows  108,000,  other  cattle 
473,000,  sheep  2,245,000,  swine  103,000.  The  wool  clip  (1919)  yielded 
15, 800,000  pounds  of  wool. 

The  State  is  unique  in  the  diversity  of  its  metal  production,  particularly 
of  precious  and  semi-precious  metals,  having  valuaole  mines,  chiefly  gold,, 
silver,  copper,  and  coal.  Other  products  are  manganese  ores,  gypsum,  petro- 
leum, sulphur,  zinc,  and  salt. 

In  1910  there  were  749  manufacturing  establishments  employing  1,660- 
salaried  officials  and  11,785  wage  earners.  Their  aggregate  capital  amounted 
to  52,627,000  dollars  ;  cost  of  material  in  a  year  41,266,000  dollars  ; 
value  of  output  61,989,000  dollars.  The  statistics  of  the  more  important 
industries  in  1910  are  given  in  The  Statesman's  Year- Book  for  1916,  p.  619. 

There  are  no  navigable  streams,  but  singularly  good  faciHtiea,  fjpi  ^xB^m^ 
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portation.  In  1917  the  State  had  2,144  miles  of  main  line,  the  principal 
railways  being  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  (762  miles),  the  Oregon  Short 
Lm«  (242),  the  Central  Pacific  (273),  the  Union  Pacific  (75),  the  San  Pedro, 
Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  railway  (503),  Western  Pacific  (122  miles). 

There  were  also  abont  448  miles  of  electric  railway  in  1919. 

In  1917,  there  were  10  savings  banks  in  the  State  with  61,000  depositors 
who  had  to  their  credit  16,648,228  dollars,  being  272*92  dollars  to  each 
depositor. 

Books  of  Beference. 

Revised  Statates  of  the  State  of  Utah.    Utah  Legislature,  1907. 

Reports  of  the  Tarious  AdministratiTe  Departments  of  the  State. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.    Salt  Lake  City. 

U.  S.  Census  Bureau  Bulletin  87,  Census  of  Manufactures,  1910.    Washington,  1913^ 


VEKMONT. 

GoVOmULeilt. — Vermont  was  admitted  into  the  tJnion  as  a  State  ott 
February  18,  1791.  The  Constitution  in  force  at  the  time  of  admission  was 
that  of  1786.  In  1793  a  new  Constitution  wad  adopted  which,  with  amend- 
ments made  in  1828,  1836,  1850,  1870,  1883,  and  1913,  is  still  in  force.  The 
State  legislature  consists  ef  a  Senate  of  30  members  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  246.  Electors  are  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  with 
certain  residential  qualifications. 

The  State  sends  two  Senators  and  two  Representatites  to  the  United  States 
Consress. 

Governor.— J Amea  Hartness,    1921-1923  (8,000  dollars). 

Secretary  of  State. — Harry  A.  Black. 

The  seat  of  the  State  Executive  is  at  Montpelier.  The  State  is  divided 
into  fourteen  counties. 

Area,  Population,  Instruction.— Area,  9,664  square  miles,  of  which 

440  square  miles  is  water.     Census  population  on  January  1,  1920,  352,428« 


Tears 

Population 

Tears 

Population 

Total 

Per  sq.  mile 

Total 

Per  sq.  mile 

1860 
1880 

315,098 
332,286 

34-5 
36-4 

1900 
1910 

343,641 
355,956 

37-7 
39-0 

The  population  in  1910  according  to  sex  and  race  was : — 


— 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male    .... 
Female 

181,872 
172,926 

1,173 
448 

23 
14 

182,568 
173,388 

Total   . 

354,298 

1,621 

11          {          26 

356,956 

The  State  contains  a  very  high  proportion  of  English.      In  1910   the 
foreign-bom  population  number^  49,861,  of  whom  14,643  were  Canadian 
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French,  11,415  Canadiau  English,  4,938  Irish,  2,463  EngUsh,  and  2,615 
Scottish.  The  largest  cities  are  Burlington,  with  a  populAtion  in  1920  of 
22,779  ;  Rutland,  14,954  ;  Bane,  10,008.  Of  the  population  in  1910,  47 '5 
per  cent,  was  urhan. 

The  religious  denominations  are  Roman  Catholic,  Congregational, 
Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Protestant  Episcopal,  in  the  order  given. 

School  attendance  durine  the  full  school  term  is  compulsory  for  children 
from  6  to  15  years  of  age.  i^o  child  under  16  who  has  not  completed  the 
9  year  school  course  may  be  employed  in  any  railway,  factory,  mine,  or 
quarry  work,  or  as  messenger  during  school  hours.  In  1920  the  2,894  public 
schools  had  2,972  teachers  and  62,228  enrolled  pupils.  The  University  of 
Vermont. (1800)  had,  in  1920,  118  instructors  and  930  students;  Middlebury 
College  (1800)  had  83  instructors  and  447  students;  Norwich  University 
(1834)  had  29  instructors  and  250  students. 

During  1919  the  number  of  persons  receiving  aid  from  the  towns 
was  3,104,  and  on  January  1,  1920,  the  number  of  persons  in  State  institu- 
tions were  as  follows  :  House  of  correction,  55  ;  State  prison,  131  ;  hospital 
for  insane,  723 ;  school  for  feeble-minded,  109  ;  industrial  school,  239. 

Finance,  Defence. — The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending 

June  30,  1920,  were  :-— 

Dollars 

Cash  balance  July  1,  1919 557,715 

Receipts,  1919-20 6,788,632 

Total 7,346,347 

Disbursements,  1919-20 6,381,225 

Cashbalance  July  1,  1920 1,965,122 

The  assessed  value  of  real  property  in  1920  was  187,364,577  dollars, 
and  of  personal  property,  74,736,570  dollars. 

The  National  Guard  on  July  1,  1920,  had  28  officers  and  539  enlisted 
men. 

Production  and  Industry- — Agriculture  is  the  most  important 
occupation  within  the  State.  In  1920  the  State  contained  29,075  farms 
with  a  total  area  of  4,233,811  acres,  of  which  1,691,595  acres  was  improved 
land.  The  total  value  of  all  farm  property  in  1920  was  222,736,620  dollars. 
In  1916  the  rural  population  was  52  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 
The  chief  agricultural  crop  is  hay  (1,748,358  tons  in  1920),  but  cereals 
are  still  grown  in  large  quantities ;  in  1920  the  yield  of  oats  was 
2,396,349  bushels  ;  of  maize,  937,375  bushels,  together  with  475,161  tons  of 
silage;  wheat,  176,003  bushels;  and  barley,  196,815  bushels.  The  pro- 
duction of  potatoes  in  1920  was  2,277,387  bushels;  of  tobacco,  165,000 
pounds  ;  apples  and  maple  sugar  and  syrup  are  important. 

Cattle  raising,  especially  of  milk  cows,  is  one  of  the  chief  agricultural 
pursuits.  In  1920  Vermont  had  435,480  cattle  on  farms,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  all  the  cattle  in  New  England.  The  value  of  livestock  on  Vermont 
farms  in  1920  was  28,502,803  dollars.  Vermont  leads  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  in  pounds  of  butter  per  capita,  pounds  of  butter  per  farm, 
pounds  of  butter  per  cow,  and  in  ratio  of  dairy  cows  to  population.  On 
January  1,  1921,  Veimont  hod  275,000  milch  cows,  18t$,000  other  cattle, 
84,000  horses,  91,000  sheep,  and  106,000  swine.  In  1919  the  wool  clip 
yielded  690,000  bs. 
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The  forests  of  the  State  proYide  mAteri*]  for  extensiye  timber  and  lumber 
trade,  and  flourishing  wood  pulp  mannfacture.  Other  industries  are  flour- 
milling,  foundry  and  machine-shop  work  and  the  manufiicture  of  hosiery  and 
other  woollen  goods.  According  to  the  returns  of  the  Federal  census  of 
manufactures  in  1914,  there  were  in  Vermont  1,792  manufacturing  establish- 
ments with  an  aggregate  capital  of  79,847,000  dollars,  paying  wages 
to  the  annual  amount  of  18,617,000  dollars,  using  raw  material  costing 
42,706,000  dollars,  and  giring  an  output  ralued  at  76,991,000  dollars. 

The  statistics  of  the  more  important  industries  in  1910  are  given  in  Thb 
Statesman's  Tkar-Book  for  1916,  p.  622. 

The  marble  quarries,  first  opened  in  1785,  produce  half  of  the  marble  of 
the  United  States.  There  are  also  granite  quarries  ;  slate  and  fibrous  talc 
are  likewise  found.     Metals  occur  only  in  small  quantities. 

There  are  (1917)  1,055  miles  of  railway  in  the  State  chiefly  managed  by  the 
Central  Vermont,  Boston  and  Maine,  and  the  Rutland.  There  are  also 
electric  raUways  with  102  miles  of  track.  The  lakes,  rivers,  and  canals  are 
also  used  for  traffic  with  other  States  and  with  Canada. 

On  June  80,  1920,  there  were  20  mutual  savings  banks  and  88  savings 
banks  and  trust  companies  in  the  State  with  224,849  depositors,  having  to 
their  credit  114,090,404  dollars,  being  493*63  dollars  to  each  depositor. 

Books  of  Beference. 

The  Reports  of  the  various  Bxeeative  Departments  of  the  State. 

CoIKm  (E.  D.),  History  of  VermonL    2nd  ed.    Boston,  1916. 

Conant  (Bdward),  Ckograpby,  History  and  Civil  Oovernment  of  Vermont.  Rutland, 
1890. 

Croekett  (W.  H.),  Vermont:  Its  Resources  and  Opportunities.    Rutland,  1916. 

Hall  (B.  H.),  History  of  Eastern  Vermont.    New  York,  1858. 

Bohinson  (Rowland  BL),  Vermont,  a  Stndy  of  Independence.    Boston,  1892 

Thompaon  (Z.),  History  of  Vennont.    Burlington,  185S. 

Wowi  (F.  aA  History  of  Taxation  in  Vennont.  New  York,  1A94.— Finances  of 
Vermont.    New  Tork,  1918. 


yiBGIHIA. 

ConstitutioiL  and  OovenuilQIlt. — ^^^  ^I'st  English  Charter  for  settle- 
ments in  Amenca  was  that  granted  by  James  I.  in  1506  for  the  planting  of 
colonies  in  Virginia.  The  State  was  one  of  the  thirteen  original  States  in 
the  Union.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  Virginia,  after 
long  hesitation,  decided  to  join  the  secedins  States  a  course  objected  to  by 
the  western  portion  of  the  State,  which  in  1863  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  West  Virginia. 

The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Delegates, 
the  former  containing  not  more  than  40  nor  less  than  33  members  and 
the  latter  not  more  than  100  nor  less  than  90.  Senators  are  elected  for  4 
years.  The  Senate  contains  40  members.  The  House  of  Delegates  contains 
100  members,  elected  for  2  years.  Qualified  as  electors  are  (with  few  ex- 
ceptions) all  citizens  21  years  of  age,  resident  in  the  State  for  2  years 
and  in  the  county,  city,  town,  or  precinct  for  which  the  election  is  held 
for  30  days,  who  have  paid  their  State  poll-taxes  and  registered. 

The  State  sends  to  the  Federal  Congseaa  2  Senators  and  lOKepresentatives. 

6^cn;0mor.— Westmoreland  Davis,  1918-1922  <5,000  dollars). 
Secretary  df  the  ComaHMfmeaUk, — B.  0.  James. 

The  State  Capital  is  Richmond. 

Area,    Popolation,    Instruction.— Area,    42,627   square    mUes,  of 
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which  2,B6&  square  miles  is  water  area.     Census  population  on  Janttal'y  1, 
1920,  2,809,187. 


Tears 

Population 

Years 

Population 

Total 

Per  sq.  mile 

Total 

Per  sq.  mile 

1860 
1880 

1,596,318 
1,512,6661 

24-6 
37-71 

1900 
1910 

1,864,184 
2,061,612 

46-1 
61-2 

1  The  area  having  been  reduced  by  the  separation  of  West  Tirt^inia. 
In  1910  the  population  by  sex  and  race  was  : — 


— 

White 

Negro 

AsiUbic 

Indian 

Total 

Male      . 
.Female  . 

704,868 
685,446 

830,542 
840,554 

448 
264 

1,035,348 
1,026,264 

'Total 

1,880,809 

671,096 

168 

589 

2,001,612 

The  total  population  in  1910  contained  27,067  of  foreign  birth,  of  whom 
3,687  were  English,  2,450  Irish,  4,228  German,  4,879  Russian,  and  1,246  Scotch. 

The  urban  population  in  1910  formed  23  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The 
population,  according  to  the  Census  of  1920,  of  the  principal  cities  was  : — 


<Jitie8 


Bii)hmond  . 
Norfolk  . 
Roanoke     . 


Population 


171,667 

116,777 

60,842 


Cities 


Portsmouth  . 
Lynchburg  . 
Petersburg     . 


j  Population 

I 
64,387 
29,956 
31,002 


Cities 


I  Population 


Newport  News 
Danville  .     . 
Alexandria    . 


35,696 
21,639 
18,060 


The  principal  churches  are  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Protestant  Episcopal. 

Elementary  instruction  is  free,  and  for  illiterate  children  compulsory 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  12.  No  child  under  12  may  be  employed  in  any 
mining  or  manufacturing  work.  White  and  coloured  children  must  not  be 
taught  in  the  same  school. 

In  1918-19  Virginia  had  18,597  elementary  schools  with  13,911  teachers 
and  481,139  enrolled  pupils  ;  673  public  high  schools  with  1,809  teachers 
and  29,157  pupils.  In  1918-19  there  were  7  public  normal  schools  with 
167  teachers  and  4,288  students.  Expenditure  on  education,  1918-19, 
9,166,368  dollars.  Statistics  of  the  more  important  institutions  for  higher 
instruction  (for  men>  are  (1919) : — 


Founded 

Name  and  Place  of  College 

Professors, 

etc. 

Students 

1693 

William  and  Mary  Coll.,  Williamsburg  (State) 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington   . 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville  (State) 

15 

282 

1749 

30 

626 

1825 

88 

1248 

1865 

Virginia   Union   University,  Richmond  (Colored  ; 

Bapt)    *       

16 

293 

1872 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg  (State) 

56 

566 

1889 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington  (State) 

34 

673 

1776 

Hampden-Sidney  College,  Hampden-Sidney  (Pres- 

byterian)        

8 

89 
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Yirginia  has  (1918)  2  schools  of  theology,  with  104  students  ;  3  of  law, 
with  227  students ;  3  of  medicine,  with  488  students ;  2  of  dentistry, 
with  50  students ;  and  2  of  pharmacy,  with  76  students,  besides  many 
business  schools,  and  schools  for  industrial  and  manual  training. 

Charity. — Besides  almshouses  and  asylums  for  the  insane,  &c. ,  there  are 
within  the  State  115  benevolent  institutions,  most  of  which  have  been  provided 
by  private  charity  or  by  religious  bodies.  From  October  1,  1918,  to 
September  30,  1919,  3,236  persons  were  supported  in  101  almshouses. 

Finance. — The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  year  ending  September  30, 

1919,  are  shown  thus  : — 

Dollars 

On  hand  October  1,  1918 800,760 

Receipts,  1918-19  ....  13,035,622 

Total 13,836,382 

Disbursements,  1918-19 12,651,765 


Balance,  September  30,  1919        .        .        .     1,184,617 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  amounts  (October  1,  1919)  to  22,912,216 
doUars.  The  assessed  valuation  of  property  for  1919  was :  Real  estate, 
797,414,198  dollars  ;  personal,  535,859,124  dollars;  total,  1,333,273,322 
dollars.     Total  in  1918,  1,270,149,000  dollars. 

Prodnction  and  Industry. — in  I^IO  there  were  184,018  farms  in 
Virginia  with  an  area  of  19,495,636  acres,  of  which  9,870,058  acres  was  im- 

S roved  land.  The  total  value  of  all  farm  property  in  1910  was  625,065,383 
oUars.  In  1920  the  chief  crops  were  maize,  50,100,000  bushels;  wheat, 
11,425,000  bushels  ;  oats,  4,818,000  bushels  :  potatoes,  18,608,000  bushels. 
The  tobacco  area  was  243,000  acres,  yielding  177,390,000  pounds  of  tobacco 
valued  at  42,574,000  dollars.  The  cotton  crop  for  1920  covered  39,000  acres 
and  yielded  19,000  bales,  valued  at  1,425,000  dollars.  The  manufacture  of 
tobacco  and  of  cigars,  &c. ,  is  an  important  industry,  and  the  Virginia  cotton 
mills  consume  much  more  cotton  tnan  the  State  produces. 

The  domestic  animals  on  January  1,  1921,  were  351,000  horses, 
65,000  mules,  428,000  milch  cows,  567,000  other  cattle,  714,000  sheep, 
1,026,000  swine.    The  wool  clip  in  1919  yielded  1,962,000  pounds  of  wool. 

The  State  has  valuable  fisheries,  especially  of  oysters. 

Virginia  has  considerable  mineral  wealth.  In  1917  the  output  comprised 
coal,  10,087,091  short  tons  (20,125,718  dollars) ;  coke,  1,804,230  short  tons 
(6,785,934  dollars) ;  granite  and  other  stone  (1,739,946  dollars)  ;  lime 
(1,820,446  dollars);  clay  products  (1,664,305  doUai-s) ;  iron  ores,  472,811 
long  tons  (1,182,338  dollars).  The  production  of  pig-iron  estimated  at 
7,500,000  dollars,  and  of  manganese  ores  at  700,000  dollars.  Altogether  35 
mineral  materials  were  mined,  valued  at  about  45,000,000  dollars.  The  pro- 
dnction of  lead  and  zinc  was  valued  at  about  700,000  dollars. 

There  are  extensive  ironworks  in  the  State,  and  flour-milling,  manufactures 
of  paper  and  pulp,  trunks  and  bags,  glass,  and  many  other  articles  are  pros- 
perous. According  to  the  Federal  census  of  manufactures  in  1910  there  were 
in  the  State  5,685  manufacturing  establishments,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  216,392,000  dollars,  employing  8,551  salaried  officials  and  105,676  wage- 
earners  ;  wages  amount  annually  to  38,154,000  dollars  :  the  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terials used  amounted  to  125,588,000  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  output 
was  219,794,000  dollars.  Statistics  of  the  more  important  industries  for 
1910  are  given  in  The  Statesman's  Ybar-Book  for  1916,  p.  625. 
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In  1917  there  were  4,677  miles  of  steam  railway  in  the  State ;  and  443 
miles  of  electric  railway  (1919).  The  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  had 
12,090  miles  of  line. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  for  the  Fifth  District  is  located  at  Richmond. 

There  are  British  Yice-Gonsuls  at  Newport  News,  Norfolk,  and  Richmond. 

Books  of  Beference  concerning  Yirginia. 

Constitntion  of  Virginia.    Richmond,  1902. 

Annual  ELeports  of :— The  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia ;  of  the  State 
Corporation  Commission ;  of  the  Department  of  Agricoltare :  of  the  Board  of  Fisheries  ; 
of  the  Adjntant-General ;  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts ;  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour 
Statistics  ;  of  the  State  Library  Board ;  and  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  Saperintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Bmee  (P.  A.),  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the  17th  century.  2  yois.  London,  1890. 
—Social  Life  in  Vir^nia  in  the  Serenteenth  Century.    Richmond,  1907. 

Cooke  (J.  E.),  Virginia,  a  History  of  the  People.  "American  Commonwealths."  [Qivet> 
Authorities.]    Boston,  Mass.,  1884. 

DrolM  (S.  A.),  The  Making  of  Virginia  and  the  Middle  Colonies,  1578-1701.  London, 
1894. 

Bekenrode  (H.  J.),  The  Reyolntion  in  Virginia.    Boston  and  London,  1916. 

FUke  (John),  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbours.    2  vols.    London,  1897. 

Heninp  (W.  W.),  Editor.    Statutes  at  Large.    13  vols.    Richmond,  1809-1823. 

Kennedy  (J.  P.).  and  MeUwaine  (H.  R.),  Journals  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Vir- 
ginia.   18  vols.    Richmond,  1906-1915. 

Laneaater  (R.  A  ),  Historic  Virginia  Homes  and  Churches.    Philadelphia,  1915. 

Meade  (W.),  Old  Churches.  Ministers  and  Families  of  Virginia.  2  vols.  Philadelphia, 
1872. 

Peareon  (Charles  C),  The  Rea^Juster  Movement  in  Viiginia.  New  Haven  and  London, 
1918. 

StithCW  ),  History  of  the  First  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  Virginia.    New  York,  1865. 

Si0em(B.  Q.),  A  Bibliography  of  Vii^nia,  Part  I.  Published  by  the  Sute  Library. 
Richmond,  1916. 

Wat$on  (T.  L.),  Mineral  Resources  of  Virginia.    1907. 

Wertenbaker  (T.  J.), Virginia  under  the  Stuarts  (1607-1688).  Princeton  and  London,  1914. 


WASHINGTOir. 


Government. — Washington,  formerly  part  of  Oregon,  was  created  a 

Territory  in  1858,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1889.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives,  the  latter  composed  of  not  less  than  63  nor  more  than  99 
members  (actually  97  in  1917),  the  number  of  Senators  being  not  more  than 
hslf  nor  less  than  one- third  of  that  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (actually  41  in  1917).  The  membership  of  both  Houses  is  apportioned 
anew  every  10  years  according  to  the  results  of  the  Federal  decennial  census. 
Senators  are  elected  for  4  years,  half  their  number  retiring  every  2  years ; 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected  for  2  years. 

Qualified  as  voters  are  (with  some  exceptions)  all  citizens  21  years  of  age 
who  have  lived  in  the  State  1  year,  in  the  county  90  days,  in  the  city, 
town,  ward,  or  precinct  where  they  vote  30  days,  and  who  can  read  and  speak 
English. 

Governor.— Louis  F.  Hart,  1921-1925  (6,000  dollars). 
Secretary  of  Stale. — I.  M.  Howell. 

To  the  United  States  Congress  the  State  sends  2  Senators  and  (since  1911) 
5  Representatives. 

The  State  contains  39  counties.     The  State  capital  is  Olympia. 
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Area,  Population,  Instruction.— Area,  69,i27s(iuaremile8,  of  which 

2,291  square  miles  is  water  area.     Census  population  on  January  1,  1929, 
1,366,621. 


Tears 

Population 

76,116 
867,232 

Per  sq.  mile  ' 

Tears 

1900 
1910 

Popnlation 

Per  sq.  mile 

1880 
1890 

1-1 
6*8 

618,108 
1,141,990 

7-8 
17-1 

In  1910  the  population  by  sex  and  birth  was  : — 


— 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male 
Female  . 

636,496 
473,616 

3,736 
2,822 

13,944 
1,880 

16,824 

6,487 
6,610 

658,663 
483,327 

Total 

1,109,111 

6,058 

10,997 

1,141,990 

The  foreign  bom  in  1910  numbered  266,241,  of  whom  19,430  were 
English,  10,180  Irish,  39,482  Canadian,  29,388  German,  82J99  Swedish, 
10,961  Russian,  18,121  Italian,  3,447  Swiss,  and  2,340  French.  There  are 
18  Indian  reservations  with  a  total  area  (1919)  of  2,666  square  miles,  the 
largest  being  The  Colville,  which  contains  1,051,488  acres ;  and  a  total 
population  (1919)  of  10,988. 

The  principal  cities  are  Seattle,  with  a  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1920,  of  316,652  inhabitants  ;  Tacoma,  96,966  ;  Spokane,  104,437  ;  Belling- 
ham,  25,670;  Everett,  27,614;  Walla  Walla,  16,503;  North  Yakima, 
18,639  ;  Aberdeen,  16,337  ;  Vancouver,  12,637  ;  and  Hoquiam,  10,068. 
Olympia,  the  State  capital,  has  about  10,000.  Of  the  total  population  in 
1910,  58*0  per  cent,  was  urban. 

The  prevailing  forms  of  religion  in  the  State  are  Catholic,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  Baptist,  and  Congregationalist.  In  the  public 
schools  formal  religious  teaching,  or  regular  reading  from  the  Bible,  is  not 
permitted,  but  moral  training  is  given  and  moral  principles  inculcated. 
Education  is  given  free,  and  compulsory  for  children  from  8  to  16  years  of 
age.  In  1920,  the  2,159  schools  had  7,113  teachers  and  were  attended  by 
247,688  children  (elementary  schools),  and  the  281  high  schools  had  1,795 
teachers  and  42,419  pupils.  In  1920  three  State  normal  schools  had  168 
teachers  and  1,000  students.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  school  year  1920 
was  22,414,510  dollars. 

The  University  of  Washington,  founded  1861,  near  Seattle,  had,  in  1919, 
210  professors  and  teachers  and  2,457  students  ;  and  the  University  of 
Puget  Sound  founded  in  1903  at  Tacoma  had  16  professors  and  teachers  and 
265  students.  The  State  College  at  Pullman  for  science  and  agriculture, 
founded  1892,  had  126  professors  or  teachers  and  1,957  students.  Gonzaga 
College  (R.C.),  founded  1887,  at  Spokane,  has  50  professors  and  600  students  ; 
Whitman  College  (Cong.),  founded  1866,  at  Walla  Walla,  has  25  professors 
and  310  students. 

On  Januaty  1,  1910,  the  number  of  paupers  in  almshouses  was  564,  being 
49*4  per  100,000,  and  of  prisoners  in  penal  institutions  1,652,  being  144*7 
pw  100,000  of  the  population. 
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Finftnoe,  Defence. — For  the  two  years  ending  September  30,  1920,  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  were  as  follows  : — 

f-»<«^   Dollars. 

Balance  in  hand,  Oct.  1,  1918 5,370,696 

Receipts,  1918-20 43,240,706 

Total 48,611,402 

Disbursements,  1918-20 '.     42,963,824 

Balance,  September  30,  1920     •        •        .        ."^5,657,578 

The  assessed  valuation  of  real  property  in  1919  amounted  to  722,761,254 
dollars,  and  of  personal  property  to  179,764,087  dollars.  In  1918  the 
valuation  was  of  railway  roads,  339,557,287  dollars ;  electric  railways, 
37,607,325  dollars  ;  telegraph,  776,219  dollars.  The  outstanding  bonded 
debt  was  paid  off  in  1911. 

The  Federal  Government  has  large  dry  docks  and  naval  dep6t  at  Bremer- 
ton, on  Puget  Sound.  Garrisons  of  the  regular  army  are  maintained  at 
Spokane,  Seattle,  Vancouver,  and  three  coast  defence  points  at  the  entrance 
to  Puget  Sound  and  one  at  Bremerton  Navy  Yard. 

Froductioil  and  Industry* — Agriculture  is  successfully  pursued  in  the 
State,  not  least  in  the  arid  region  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  where  there 
are  extensive  systems  of  irrigation. 

In  1910  there  were  56,192  farms  with  an  acreage  of  11,712,235,  of  which 
6,373,311  acres  was  improved  land.  The  total  value  of  all  farm  property 
in  1910  was  637,543,411  dollars.  The  wheat  yield  in  1920  was  37,982,000 
bushels;  barley,  3,883,000  bushels;  oats,  15,052,000  bushels;  com,  2,808,000 
bushels.  In  Pacific  coast  region,  as  well  as  in  the  eastern  counties,  fruit  of 
various  sorts  is  produced  in  vast  quantities.  On  January  Ist,  1921,  the 
domestic  animals  were  284,000  horses,  20,000  mules,  216,000  milch  cows, 
290,000  other  cattle,  645,000  sheep,  267,000  swine.  The  wool  clip  in  1919 
amounted  to  5,779,000  pounds  of  wool.  The  fruit-growing  area  has 
doubled  within  the  last  two  years,  and  fruit-canning  has  become  an  in- 
dustry in  the  State.  The  timber  wealth  of  the  State  has  an  area  (1917)  of 
9,942,544  acres. 

Coal  is  mined  in  large  quantities.  Other  mineral  products  are  gold,  silver, 
and  copper.  The  quarries  yielded  granite,  sandstone,  marble,  and  limestone. 
Cement  is  produced.  Lead  and  zinc  are  worked  ;  antimony,  arsenic,  molyb- 
denum, tungsten,  and  platinum  are  found. 

In  1914  the  manufacturing  industries  had  3,829  establishments  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  277,715,262  dollars;  they  employed  7,734  salaried  officials 
and  67,205  wage-earners  ;  they  used  raw  material  costing  131,352,710  dollars, 
and  gave  an  output  valued  at  245,326,456  dollars.  They  are  connected 
chiefly  with  the  products  of  the  forests,  agriculture,  grazing,  fisheries,  and 
mining.  The  most  important  industries  are  given  in  Th3:  Statesman's 
Ybar-Book  for  1916,  p.  628. 

The  railways  within  the  State  had,  in  1917,  7,412  miles  (main  track), 
besides  electric  railway  (1,069  miles  in  1918).  The  principal  railways  onera- 
ting  in  the  State  are  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  subsidiary 
companies.  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  Oregon- Washington  Railroad 
and  Navigation  Company,  the  Bellingnam  and  Northern  Railway,  the 
Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  Railroad  Company,  the  Tacoma  Eastern  Railroad 
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Company  and  the  Spokane  and  British  Colambia  Railroad  Company ;  the 
Ohioago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Railway;  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the 
North  Coast  Railways  each  have  a  terminus  at  Seattle. 

Steamers  ply  on  the  Columbia  and  other  rivers.  Several  lines  of  steamers 
sail  regularly  to  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  Japan  and  China,  the 
Philippines,  and  other  eastern  countries,  and  to  Europe.  At  the  Puget 
Sound  port^  the  traffic  facilities,  both  railway  and  shipping,  are  being 
multiplied. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  there  were  in  the  State  1  mutual  savings 
bank  with  19,857  depositors  with  19,757,000  dollars  to  their  credit,  being 
491*36  dollars  to  each  depositor. 

There  are  British  Vice-Consuls  at  Port  Townsend,  Gray's  Harbour,  Port 
Angeles,  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 

•    Books  of  Beference. 

Manafacturing  Opportunities  in  the  State  of  Washington.    Olympia,  1918. 

The  Beauties  of  the  State  of  Washington.    Olympia,  1915. 

Home  Seekers  Guide  to  the  State  of  Washington  :  Its  Resources,  &c.    Olympia,  1915. 

Census  Bulletins.    Ceneusof  Manufactures,  1910.    Washington,  D.G.,  1910. 

Biennial  Reports  of  the  various  Executive  Departments  of  the  State.    Olympia. 

Reports  of  the  State  Geological  Survey.    2  vols.    Biennial.    Olympia. 

Irrigation  in  the  State  of  Washington.    Washington,  D.C.,  1909. 

History  of  the  Expedition  under  the  command  of  Lewis  and  Clark.    New  York,  1893. 

History  of  the  Pacific  North-West.    Portland,  Oregon,  1889. 

School  Lawa    State  Constitution.    Olympia,  1914. 

Havithom  (Julian),  History  of  Washington.    New  York.  1898. 

Hine»  (H.  K.),  Illustrated  History  of  Washington.    Chieago,  1893. 

Meany  (E.  S.),  History  of  the  State  of  Washington.    London,  1909. 

Bchafer  (J.),  History  of  the  Pacific  North-West.    New  York,  1905. 

Stevens  (Hazard),  Life  of  Isaac  Ingalls  Stevens.    Boston,  Mass.,  1900. 
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Govemmeilt. — In  1862,  after  the  State  of  Virginia  had  seceded  from 
the  Union,  the  electors  of  the  western  portion  ratified  an  ordinance  pro- 
viding for  the  formation  of  a  new  State,  which  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
on  December  31,  1862,  under  the  name  of  West  Virginia. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Delegates.  The 
right  to  vote  is  given  to  every  citizen  (with  necessary  exceptions)  21 
years  of  age  and  resident  in  the  State  one  year  and  in  the  county  sixty  days 
prior  to  the  election.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  80  members  electea  for  a 
term  of  four  years  in  such  a  manner  that  half  the  Senate  is  renewed 
biennially.  The  House  of  Delegates  consists  of  94  members  elected 
biennially. 

Governor.— E,  F.  Morgan,  1921-25  (6,000  dollars). 
Secretary  of  State. — Houston  G.  Young. 

The  State  is  represented  in  the  Federal  Congress  by  two  Senators  elected 
by  popular  vote  for  6  years  and  six  Representatives  chosen  for  2  years, 
for  the  election  of  whom  the  State  is  divided  into  six  congressional 
districts. 

For  local  administration  the  State  is  divided  into  55  counties.  The  State 
Capital  is  Charleston. 
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Area,  Population,  Instruction.— Area,   24,170  square  miles,  of 

which  148  square  miles  is  water  area.     The  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1920,  is  1,468,610. 


Year 

Population 

Tear 

Population 

Total 

Per  sq.  mile 

Total 

Per  sq.  mile 

1890 
1900 

762,794 
968,800 

31-8 
39*9 

1910 
1920 

1,221,119 
1,468,610 

60-& 
60-6 

In  1910  the  population  by  sex  and  race  was : — 


— 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic    j      Indian 

Total 

Male 
Female     . 

607,326 
649,491 

86,607 
27,666 

111 
18 

644,044 
677,076 

Total  . 

1,166,817 

64,173 

93                36 

1,221,119 

Of  the  total  population  in  1910,  67,218  were  bom  in  foreign  countries  and 
of  these  6,827  came  from  Germany,  2,292  from  Ireland,  17,292  from  Italy, 
and  3,611  from  England.  Urban  population  was  18*7  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
In  1920  the  population  of  the  principal  cities  was:  Wheeling,  66,208; 
Huntington,  60,177  ;  Charleston,  39,608  ;  Parkersburg,  20,060. 

The  most  numerous  denominations  are  Methodists,  Baptists,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  Presbyterians.  Most  of  the  denominations  have  colleges  within  the 
State. 

Elementary  education  is  free  for  all  from  6  to  21  yeara  of  age,  and  school 
attendance  for  20  weeks  annually  is  compulsory  for  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  14  years.  The  public  or  free  schools  are  non-sectarian.  A 
rigid  code  of  moral  instruction  is  enforced,  but  no  sectarian  teaching  is 
permitted.  In  1920  the  6,966  public  elementary  schools  had  341,977  enroUed 
pupils  and  10,978  teachers,  and  172  public  high  schools  had  1, 129  teachers  and 
18,612  pupils  in  1920.  The  6  public  normal  schools  had  123  teachers  and 
2,262  students  in  1917.  Ex})enditure  on  education  in  1920, 11,291,663  dollars. 

The  West  Virginia  University,  founded  in  1868,  at  Morgantown  offers 
higher  instruction  free  to  all  residents  of  the  State,  and  at  nominal  fees 
to  those  from  other  States.  In  1920  it  had  120  instructors  and  1,737  students 
(exclusive  of  summer  school  and  short  course  students).  Bethany  College 
(1841),  under  the  control  of  the  Christian  Church,  has  27  instructors  and  400 
students.  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College  (1890),  a  Methodist  institution, 
has  33  instructors  and  480  students. 

On  January  1,  1910,  the  number  of  paupers  in  almshouses  was  808,  being 
66*2  per  100,000  of  the  population,  and  of  prisoners  in  penal  institutions, 
1,476,  being  120 '8  per  100,000  of  the  population. 

Finance. — 'I'he  state  Fund  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1919,  were  as  follows  : — 

Dollars 

Balae,nc  July  1,  1918 3,901,171 

Receipts,  1918-19        ....  .        6,010,678 


Total 
Disbursements,  1918-19 

Balance,  June  30,  1919 


8,911,744 
6,698,668 

2,218,091 
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The  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State  was  13,500,000  dollars  on 
January  1,  1920. 

The  assessed  yalue  of  real  property  in  1919  was  767,653,310  dollars,  and 
of  personal  property,  372,681,062  dollars. 

Production  and  Industry. — In  1910  the  state  had  96,685  farms  with 
an  area  of  10,026,442  acres,  of  which  5,521,757  acres  was  improved  land. 
In  1920  the  SUte  had  87,289  farms.  The  total  value  of  all  farm 
property  in  1910  was  314,738,540  dollars.  The  chief  agricultural 
products  in  1920  were  wheat,  4,250,000  bushels,  Indian  com,  22,100,000 
bushels,  oats,  5,400,000  bushels,  hay,  1,000,000  tons,  and  potatoes, 
6,840,000  bushels.  The  area  under  tobacco  was  13,000  acres  ;  the  yield 
amounted  to  10,400,000  pounds,  valued  at  2,600,000  dollars.  Apples, 
peaches,  plums,  and  grapes  are  grown.  On  January  1,  1921,  the  domestic 
animals  were  184,000  horses,  13,000  mules,  245,000  milch  cows,  366,000  other 
cattle,  728,000  sheep,  and  425,000.  swine.  In  1919,  the  wool  clip  from 
539,000  sheep  produced  2,943,000  pounds  of  wool. 

West  Virginia  has  extensive  mining  and  quarrying  industries,  besides 
great  resources  in  petroleum  and  natural  gas.  The  State  ranks  second  for 
mineral  production  in  the  United  States.  The  coal  area  extends  over 
17,280  square  miles,  and  about  50,960  men  are  employed  in  coal  mines.  The 
quarries  yield  sandstone  and  limestone. 

In  the  State  there  are  important  leather  industries.  According  to  the 
census  of  manufactures  of  1910,  there  were  in  West  Virginia  2,586  manu- 
facturing establishments  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  150,928,000  dollars, 
employing  4,971  salaried  officials,  and  63,893  wage-earners,  wages  in  the  year 
amounted  to  33,000,000  dollars.  The  cost  of  the  raw  material  used  was 
92,878,000  doUars,  and  the  value  of  the  output  was  161,950,000  dollars. 
The  statistics  of  the  more  important  industries  in  1910  are  given  in  The 
Statesman's  Year- Book  for  1916,  p.  632. 

In  1917  there  were  within  the  State  4,012  miles  of  railway,  besides  660 
miles  of  electric  railway  track  (1919).  The  more  important  railway  systems  are 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the 
Kanawha  and  Michigan,  the  Western  Maryland,  the  Coal  and  Qoke,  the 
Norfolk  and  Western,  the  Virginian,  and  the  Monongahela  Valley.  The 
coal-fields  in  the  west  are  well  opened  up  by  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries, 
which  provide  some  of  the  cheapest  means  ojf  coal  carriage  in  the  world. 

On  June  30,  1920,  the  amount  of  savings  deposits  in  the  State  banks  and 
trust  companies  was  82,977,166  dollars. 

Books  of  Beference. 

Reports  of  thevariotiB  Bzecntlye  DepartmentB  of  the  State.    Charleston. 

Atkinson  (G.  W.)-  Prominent  Men  of  West  Vii^nia.    1890. 

Callahmn  (J.  H.),  Seini-Gentennial  History  of  West  Virginia.    1913. 

Calldhan  (Maud  F.),  Bvolution  of  the  Constitution  of  West  Virginia,  1909. 

LewU  (V.  ▲.),  History  of  West  Virginia.  1889.— West  Virginia:  Its  History,  Natural 
Resources,  Induatrial  Bnterprises,  and  Institutions.  Compiled  for  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
ehase  Exposition  [contains  a  copious  Ijibliography  of  the  State].  Charleaton,  W.  Va. 
1904. 

Willey  (W.  P.),  An  Inside  View  of  the  Formation  of  West  Virinni*.     1901. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Government. — Wisconsin  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  May  29,  1848. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  Assembly.  The  Senate  consists 
of  33  members  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  one-half  (16  or  17  alternately) 
of  the  members  being  elected  each  two  years.  The  Assembly  consists  of  100 
members,  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  all  of  the  members  being  elected  at 
the  same  time. 

All  qualified  electors  in  the  district  to  be  represented  who  have  resided 
one  year  within  the  State,  except  members  of  Congress  and  office  holders 
under  the  United  States,  are  eligible  to  the  Legislature.  Wisconsin  has 
universal  suffrage  for  all  citizens  over  21  years  of  age.  There  is  no  property 
or  educational  qualification. 

Wisconsin  is  represented  in  Congress  by  2  Senators  and  11  Representatives. 

Governor,— John  J.  Blaine,  1921-23  (6,000  dollars). 

Secretary  of  Staie. — Elmer  Hall. 

The  State  Capital  is  Madison  ;  1920  census  population,  38,378. 

Area    and    Population. — Area,    56,066,  square     miles,     of     which 

810  square  miles  is  water,  exclusive  of  2,378  square  miles  of  Lake  Superior 
and  7,500  square  miles  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Census  population  on  January  1,  1920,  2,631,839. 

The  population  at  the  date  of  each  of  the  Federal  censuses  was :-— 


Tear 

White 

Coloured 

Total 

Per  square  mile 

1890 
1900 
1910 
1920 

1,680,828 
2.057,911 
2,320,555 

12,502 
11,131 
13,306 

1,693,330 
2,069,042 
2,338,860 
2,631,839 

30-6 
87-4 
42-2 
46-9 

In  1910  the  population  by  sex  and  race  was : — 


White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male     . 
Female 

1,201,«20 
1,118,935 

1,476 
1,424 

5,482 
4,928 

1,208,578 
1,125,282 

Total    . 

2,320,555 

2,900 

263 

10,142 

2,333,860 

The  foreign-bom  population  in  1910  numbered  512,865,  of  whom 
24,996  were  Canadian,  13,959  English,  233,384  German,  14,049  Irish, 
67,000  Norwegian,  25,739  Swedish,  and  9,273  Italian.  The  Indian  Reserva- 
tions are  (1919)  423  square  miles  in  extent  and  have  a  population  of  10,211 
Indians. 
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According  to  the  census  of  January  1,  1920,  the  population  of  the  cities 
was  as  follows : — 


Gitieg 

Pop. 

Milwaukee 

457,147 

Racine  .     .     . 

58,598 

Kenosha     .     . 

40,472 

Superior     .     . 

39,624 

Maidison 

38,378 

Oshkosh     .     . 

33,162 

Green  Bay 

31,017 

Cities 


Sheboygan  . 
Lacrosse. 
Fond  du  Lac. 

Beloit .     .  . 

£an  Claire  . 

Appleton .  . 

Wausau   .  . 


Pop. 

30,955 
30,363 
23,427 
21,284 
20,880 
19,661 
18,661 


Cities 


Janesville  • 

Manitowoc  . 

WestAllis  . 

Marinette.  . 

Waukesha  . 
Stevens  Point 

Ashland   .  . 


Pop. 


18,293 
17,563 
13,765 
18,610 
12,558 
11,870 
11,334 


Of  the  total  population  in  1920,  42*9  per  cent,  was  urban. 

The  chief  religious  bodies  are :  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Methodist, 
Congregationalist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Christian  Science,  Unitarian,  and 
Seventh  Day  Adventist. 


Education. — School  attendance  is  compulsory  for  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  14  years,  in  cities  for  the  entire  school  year,  and  in  towns 
and  villages  for  6  months  a  year.  Where  industrial  or  continuation  schools 
are  estalmshed,  children  between  14  and  17  who  are  regularly  employed  must 
attend  such  schools  8  hours  per  week.  In  1919-20  the  elementary  schools 
had  14,122  teachers,  and  405,467  enrolled  pupils,  the  373  public  high  schools 
had  3,179  teachers  and  59,776  pupils.  The  9  State  normal  schools  bad  347 
teachers  and  3,773  students. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison  was  established  in  1848.  It  had, 
in  1920,  886  professors  and  instructors  and  10,155  (including  the  summer 
session  of  1919)  students.  Instruction  by  correspondence  was  introduced  in 
1911,  and  in  1919-20  gave  instruction  to  15,554  students.  A  score  of  private 
colleges  and  academies  have  from  12  to  80  professors  and  instructors,  with 
from  150  to  2,000  students. 

Expenditure  on  education  in  1919-20,  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
21,385,791  dollars  ;  for  normal  schools,  1,220,885  dollars;  and  for  the 
University,  3,979,748  dollars. 


Charity. — On  June  80,  1920,  the  State  had  fifteen  charitable  and  penal 
institutions  with  inmates  as  follows  :  State  hospital  for  the  insane,  661  ; 
Northern  hospital  for  the  insane,  611  ;  school  for  the  deaf,  159  ;  school  for 
the  blind,  131;  industrial  school  for  boys,  451 ;  State  prison,  749  ;  State 
public  school,  257  ;  home  for  feeble-minded,  1,060  ;  Southern  home  for  feeble- 
minded and  epileptic,  83  ;  State  reformatory,  274  ;  State  tuberculosis  sani- 
toriom,  174 ;  Central  State  hospital  for  the  insane,  105  ;  Tomahawk  Lake 
Camp  (tubercular),  20  ;  industrial  school  for  girls,  239.  Total  inmate  popu- 
lation, June  30,  1920,  4,974,  with  2,514  on  parole.  For  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1920,  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  State  institutions  was  1,951,827 
doUaiB,  in  addition  to  which  the  State  paid  690,148  dollars  towards  the 
maintenance  of  county  asylums  for  chronic  insane. 
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Finance. — For  the  year  ended  June  30,1920,  the  receipts  and  disbnrse- 
ments  of  the  State  Government  were  to  the  following  amounts: — 

DollErt 

Balance  June  30,  1919 7,658,647 

Receipts  for  year,  1919-20 52,083,559 

Total         ...  ...       59,642,206 

Disbursements  for  year  1919-20  48,047,486 

Balance  June  80,  1920      .  11,594,720 

On  June  30,  1920,  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State  amounted  to  2,160,291 
dollars. 

On  September  30,  1920,  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  property  in  the 
State  was  4,570,698,530  dollars,  of  which  3,565,811,448  was  on  real  estate 
and  1,004,887,082  on  personal  property. 

Production,  Industry,  Communications.— Wisconsin  is  very  largely 
an  agricultural  State.  In  1920  the  farms  numbered  189, 167,  with  a  total  area 
of  22,745,000  acres,  of  which  13,248,000  acres  were  improved  land.  There 
are  over  2,000  new  settlers  annually.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  maize  and 
other  cereals,  potatoes,  sugar-beets,  grasses,  fruit  and  tobacco.  The  yield  of 
maize  in  1920  was  85,979,000  bushels  ;  of  wheat,  5,534,000  bushels  ;  of  oats, 
107,911,000  bushels  ;  of  barley,  15,921,000  bushels,  rye  and  buckwheat  being 
also  grown.  The  yield  of  potatoes  was  33,259,000  bushels  ;  of  hay,  6,532,000 
tons.  The  area  under  tobacco  (1920)  was  50,000  acres ;  the  yield  was 
64,500,000  pounds.  Fruits  (large  and  small)  are  extensively  cultivated.  On 
January  1,  1921,  the  live-stock  consisted  of  674,000  horses,  8,000  mules, 
1,828,000  milch  cows,  1,478,000  other  cattle,  632,000  sheep,  and  2,236,000 
swine.     The  wool  clip  in  1919  amounted  to  3,310,000  pounds  of  wool. 

Zinc  is  the  chief  mineral  product.  Others  are  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  granit3, 
limestone  and  sandstone,  natural  rock  cement,  graphite,  and  mineral  waters. 

In  1914,  when  the  last  industrial  census  was  taken,  Wisconsin  was  the 
tenth  state  in  the  value  of  manufactured  products.  At  that  time  there  were 
9,104  manufacturing  establishments,  with  194,310  wage  earners,  754,287,000 
dollars  capital  employed,  112,193,000  dollars  paid  in  wages  and  417,415,000 
for  materials.    The  value  of  the  manufactured  product  was  695,172,000. 

On  Jan.  1,  1921,  there  were  23,000  employers  under  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  with  400,000  employees,  while  the  value  of  the  manufactured 
product  in  1920  exceeded  1,700,000,000  dollars. 

The  statistics  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  State  daring  1910  are 
given  in  The  Statesman's  Year- Book  for  1916,  p.  635. 

At  the  lake  ports  the  shipments  consist  of  grain  and  flour,  coal,  lumber,  ore 
and  (at  Manitowoc,  Milwaukee,  Racine  and  Shetoygan)  manufactured  artioles. 
There  is,  besides,  at  Milwaukee,  a  heavy  passenger  traffic. 

In  1918  there  were  7,776  miles  of  railroads  operated  in  the  State  beside? 
847  miles  of  electric  railway  track.  The  leading  railway  lines  are  the  Chicago 
suid  North-western,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  and  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sanlt  Ste. 
Marie.  In  1919  there  were  494  telephone  companies  with  144,097  miles  of 
wire  and  388,110  subscribers. 

There  are  in  the  State  77,280  miles  of  road  of  all  classes,  of  which  20,000 
miles  are  improved  by  gravel,  macadam,  or  other  snrface.  There  are  7,600 
miles  on  the  State  trunk  highway  system  on  which  from  7»000,000  to 
10,000,000  dollars  is  spent  auunally  for  permanent  construction. 
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On  Jan.  1, 1921,  there  were  147  national  banks  ^rith  22,495,000  dollars 
capital  and  9,894,000  surplus,  with  355,627,000  dollars  in  resources. 
On  Norember  15,  1920,  there  were  836  State  banks  with  32,070,700  dollars 
capital,  11,251,654  dollars  surplus,  and  520,502,972  dollars  in  resoarces. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Beporte  of  the  vwrioiia  AdministnitiTe  Departments. 

Winconein  Blue  Book.    Pabliehed  bl-anniiall)'. 

Fittpatrick,  Budget-Making  in  a  Deniocraoy.    New  York,  1919. 

How*!,  Wisconsin :  an  Experiment  in  Democracy.    New  York,  1912. 

La  Follette,  Autobiography:  a  Fersunal  Narrative  of  Political  Experience.  Madison, 
1018. 

McCarthy,  Wisconsin  Idea.     New  York,  1912. 

Phelan,  Financial  History  of  Wisconsin.    University  of  Wisconsin,  1908. 

Thwaitet,  Wisconsin  In  Three  Centuries.    New  York,  1905. 

Whitbeek,  Oeography  and'  Industries  of  Wisconsin.  Wisconsin  Oeologieal  and  Natural 
History  Survey,  1918. 


WYOMING. 

Qovernineilt. — Wyoming  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  July  10, 
1890.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  27  members,  elected  for 
four  years  (about  one-half  retiring  every  two  years),  and  a  House  of 
Representatires  of  57  members  elected  for  two  years. 

The  suffrage  extends  to  all  citizens,  male  and  female,  who  can  read,  and 
who  are  registered  as  yoters  and  have  resided  in  the  State  one  year  and  in  the 
county  60  days  next  preceding  the  election. 

Gf<w«nwr.— Robert  D.  Carey,  1921-1925  (4,000  dollars). 
Secretary  of  StoUe. — William  E.  Chaplin. 

The  capital  is  Cheyenne. 

Area,  Populatiou,  Instruction.— Area,  97,914  square  miles,  of  which 
320  s(|uare  miles  is  water.  Of  the  total,  about  3,300  square  miles  are  com- 
prised within  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  which  since  1872  has  been 
reserved  for  public  uses. 

Census  population  on  January  1,  1920,  194,402. 

The  Federal  census  results  since  1880  show  the  population  to  have  been 
as  follows : — 


Years 

Population 

Per  sq.  mile 

Years 

Population 

Per  sq.  mile 

1880 
1890 

20,789 
02,555 

0-2 

0-6 

1900 
1910 

92,531 
145,965 

0-9 

1-5 

In  1915  the  population  according  to  sex  and  race  was  : — 


— 

White 

Negro 

Asiatic 

Indian 

Total 

Male    .... 
Female. 

79,9«8 
M,868 

380 
229 

881 
105 

040 

680 

82,128 
58,677 

Total     .       . 

138,881 

609 

986 

1,889 

141,705 
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In  1915  the  foreign-bom  population  numbered  23,575.  In  1910  the 
foreign-bom  population  numbered  29,020,  of  whom  2,688  were  Germans 
2,985  English,  1,331  Canadians,  1,915  Greek,  1,859  Irish,  1,961  Italians, 
1,812  Scotch,  and  2,497  Swedish. 

The  Indian  Reservation  within  the  State  has  (1919)  an  area  of  2,901, 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,712. 

Of  the  total  popiidation  in  1910,  29 '6  per  cent,  was  urban.  The  largest 
towns  are  Cheyenne  (capital)  witli  13,829  inhabitants,  according  to  the 
census  of  1920  ;  Casper,  with  11,447  ;  Sheridan,  with  9,175  ;  Rock  Springs, 
with  6,456. 

The  religious  bodies  with  the  most  numerous  membership  are  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Mormon,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians. 

In  October,  1920,  the  1,477  public  schools  had  150  male  and  1,800  female 
teachers,  and 48,077 enrolled  pupils  (21,376  boys  and  21,701  girls);  the  88 
high  schools  had  282  teachers  and  4,476  pupils  (1,841  boys  and  2,685 
girls).  Teachers  are  trained  in  the  normal  school  which  is  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  University  of  Wyoming,  at  Laramie.  This  University  was 
founded  in  1887  and  in  1918-19  had  56  professors  and  instructors  and  913 
students.  Expenditure  on  education  in  the  school  year  1919-20  was 
4,173,828  dollars. 

On  January  1,  1910,  the  number  of  paupers  in  almshouses  was  19,  being 
13  per  100,000  of  the  population.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  penal  insti- 
tutions in  1918  was  336  ;  the.  number  of  boys  in  the  Industrial  Institute  was 
55. 

Finance. — The  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  State  (exclusive 
of  trust  funds)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  80,  1920,  are  given  as 
follows : — 

Dollars 
Balance,  October  1,  1919  ....         2,058,894 
Receipts  for  1919-20        ....       11,383,652 

Total      .         .  ...       13,442,546 

Disbursements  1919-20     ....        7,963,351 


Balance,  Sept.  30,  1920        .         .        .        5,479,195 

In  1920  the  bonded  debt  amounted  to  1,935,000  dollars,  and  the  assessed 
value  of  property  in  the  State  in  1919  to  298,538,152  dollars. 

Production  and  Industry. — Wyoming  is  semi -arid  and  agriculture  is 
carried  on  by  ii-rigation  and  by  **  dry  farming."  Inigation  is  being  carried 
out  on  a  large  scale.  In  1920  there  were  15,611  farms.  The  total 
value  of  all  farm  property  in  1910  was  167,189,081  dollars.  Such  crops  as 
are  grown  3onsist  of  vegetables,  cereals,  and  fruits.  About  one  half  the 
State  is  well  fitted  for  grazing  and  for  sheep  runs.  The  wool  clip  (1919) 
yielded  33,415,000  pounds  of  wool.  The  domestic  animals  on  January  1st, 
1921,  were  189,000  horses,  80,000  milch  cows  and  720,000  other  cattle, 
3,040,000  sheep,  and  57,000  swine. 

In  1917,  8,366,643  acres  in  the  State  were  covered  with  timber.  The 
State  has  numerous  fish  hatcheries  which  stock  the  streams  with  trout. 

Wyoming  is  largely  a  coal  producing  State.  The  output  of  coal  in  1918 
amounted  to  9,265,806  short  tons.  Other  mineral  products  are  copper,  gold, 
and  gypsum.  The  quarries  yield  limestone  and  sandstone,  besides  phosphate 
rock.     The  output  of  petroleum  was  16,500^000  barrels  in  1920.. 
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Manufactures  are  mostly  confined  to  production  for  local  consumption* 
In  1910  (aocordinc  to  Federal  census  results),  the  State  had  268  industrial 
establishments;  &e  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  industries  was 
6,195,109  dollars,  the  wage-earners  numbered  2,867,  the  materials  used  cost 
2,608,189  dollars,  and  the  output  amounted  to  6,249,078  dollars.  The 
chief  manufactured  products  were  cars  made  or  repaired,  2,836,678  dollars  ; 
lumber  and  timber  products,  751,249  dollars;  flour  and  grist,  746,299 
dollars  ;  butter,  268,862  dollars. 

Wyoming  has  no  navigable  rivers.  In  1917,  the  railways  in  the  State  had 
a  length  of  1,924  miles,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Burliugton  and 
Quincy,  and  the  Chicago  and  North-Westem  railways  being  the  principal  lines. 
There  are  also  22  miles  of  electric  railway. 

The  ^tem  of  stage  route  transportation  is  still  common. 

On  ifune  80,  1919,  there  were  in  the  State  3  savings  banks  whose 
deposits  amounted  to  1,638,003  dollars,  number  of  depositors,  3,348. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Reports  of  the  yarious  Executive  Departments 

Report  on  the  State  Censns,  1915. 

Ck>al  and  oil  in  Wyoming,  191L 

Wonderful  Wyoming,  1910.    Board  of  Immigration,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

Bancroft  (H.  H.),  History  of  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming.    San  Francisco,  1890. 

Coviant  (G.  Q.X  History  of  Wyoming.    Laramie  (Wyo.),  1899. 

Hehard  (O.  R.),  The  Government  of  Wyoming.    San  Francisco,  1914. 

MorrU  (R.  C),  Historical  Collections.    Cheyenne,  1897. 

Peteraon  (C.  L.),  Men  of  Wyoming.    Penver.  1915. 
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ALASKA. 


Govenunent. — Alaska  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  from  Russia 
imder  the  treaty  of  March  30,  1867,  the  purchase  price  having  been  7,200,000 
dollars.  The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  4  years,  and  is  assisted  by  a  Surveyor-General,  who  is  ex-officio  Secre- 
tary of  the  Territory,  and  other  officials. 

By  Act  of  Congress  approved  August  24, 1912,  Alaska  became  a  Territory, 
with  a  legislative  assemblv  consisting  of  8  senators  and  16  representatives. 
Congress  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  legislate  on  certain  subjects,  so  that 
the  Territory  is  now  governed  conjointly  by  Congress  at  Washington  and  by 
its  local  legislative  assembly.  The  first  session  of  the  legislature  convened 
at  Juneau,  the  capital,  on  March  3,  1913,  and  continued  in  session  60  days. 
Regular  sessions  are  held  biennially.  Special  sessions  may  be  called  by  the 
governor. 

(TovetTun-— Thomas  Riggs,  Jr.,  1918-22  (7,000  dollars). 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  the  territory  is  590,884  square 
miles,  and  the  census  population  from  1880  to  1910  is  shown  as  follows : — 


Year 

Population 

1 
Per  sq.  mile 

Tear 

Population 

68,592 
64,356 

Per  sq.  mile 

1880 
1890 

sa,426 

32,052 

0-05         1 
0-05 

1900 
1910 

0  1 
0-1 
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Of  the  population  in  1900,  30,607  (27,307  male)  were  white  ;  29,636 
natives  (Indians,  Eskimo,  Alents,  &c.,) ;  3,116  Chinese  ;  266  Japanese  ;  168 
Negroes. 

In  1910,  of  the  total  population,  36,347  were  whites,  and  the  others 
Indian  or  other  coloured.  About  20,000  people,  employed  in  mines, 
canneries,  and  railway  construction,  spend  a  few  months  a  year  in  Alaska, 
but  these  are  not  included  in  the  enumeration.  In  1920  the  population  was 
estimated  at  57,000. 

The  largest  town  is  Juneau,  the  seat  of  Government,  which  had  (1919) 
a  population  of  3,126  ;  the  second  largest  is  Anchorage  with  1,200;  other 
towns  are  Fairbanks,  1,200;  Nenana,  800;  Nome,  800;  Skagway,  500  ; 
Sitka  (300  whites,  700  natives),  Valdez,  600 ;  Ketchikan,  2,800  ;  Cordova, 
1,200.     There  are  altogether  16  incorporated  towns. 

Instruction,  Justice. — In  Alaska  many  religious  missions  are  at  work, 
representing  very  diverse  denominations  :  Russian  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic, 
Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Congregational  and  others. 

In  1920  there  were  Q7  schools  in  Alaska  with  3,418  enrolled  pupils  and 
163  teachers.     Total  cost  of  instruction,  330, 03S  dollars. 

For  the  administration  of  justice  the  territory  is  constituted  as  a  judicial 
district  with  4  subdivisions  and  4  courts. 

Finance. — In  the  territory  of  Alaska  there  is  no  provision  for  taxation 
of  real  or  personal  property,  except  in  municipalities  where  real  estate  and 
personal  property  may  be  taxed  2  per  cent,  for  municipal  purposes  only.  The 
revenues  are  derived  from  licenses  to  conduct  businesses,  a  long  list  of 
which,  with  the  cost  of  the  respective  licences,  is  prescribed  by  law. 

For  the  year  ended  December  81,  1919,  the  revenue  and  expenditure  were 
as  follows : — 

Dollars. 
Balance  January  1,  1919          .  633,842 

Receipts,  1919 655,887 

1,089,729 
Disbursements,  1919  .        .        676,386 


Balance  December  31,  1919      .  414,343 

The  Territory  has  no  funded  debt. 

Prodnction,  Industry. — in  some  parts  of  the  territory  the  climate 
during  the  brief  summer  is  not  unsuitable  for  agricultural  operations.  There 
are  agricultural  experimental  stations  which  are  giving  valuable  demonstra- 
tions. In  1910  there  were  222  farms  with  a  total  area  of  42,544  acres,  of 
which  2,659  acres  was  improved  land.  Total  value  of  all  farm  property  in 
1910  was  1,468,402  dollars.  Reindeer  have  been  introduced  from  Siberia, 
and  the  industry  is  thriving.     There  are  now  180,000  reindeer  in  the  country. 

There  are  considerable  timber  resources,  mostly  of  the  spruce,  hemlock 
and  red  and  yellow  cedar  sort.  The  National  forests  in  Alaska  (June  80, 
1920)  have  an  area  of  20,579,740  acres.  In  1910  there  were  152  industrial 
establishments,  employing  a  total  of  78,479  persons  (3,099  wage-earners), 
having  a  capital  of  13,060,116  dollars.  The  pulp  manufacturing  industry  is 
becoming  established,  spruce  being  suitable  lor  the  purpose  and  abounding 
in  large  quantities. 

The  chief  industries  are  seal  and  salmon  fisheries,  and  mining.     The  sea 
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fisheries  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.     In  1920  the  seal  herd  contained  525,000  animals. 

The  salmon  fisheries  are  very  valuable,  and  Government  has  provided  for 
their  preservation  by  securing  legislative  enactments  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  hatcheries.  The  catch  of  salmon  in  1918  was  valued  at 
53,424,765  dollars.  In  1919  there  were  134  salmon  canneries,  employing 
28,534  men.  The  capital  invested  was  74,181,560  dollars.  Halibut,  cod, 
herring,  and  whales  are  also  caught,  the  herriug  and  whales  for  the  manu- 
facture of  oil  and  manure.  In  the  fisheries  in  1918  there  were  employed 
31,213  persons,  639  vessels  and  7,587  boats.  Total  value  of  fish  products 
in  1918,  59,099,483  dollars  ;  total  capital  invested,  73,764,289  dollars. 

Gold  is  worked  in  South-East  Alaska,  where  a  low-grade  ore  is  found  ;  in 
the  interior  on  the  Yukon  river  ;  and  at  Nome  and  other  places  on  the  west 
coast.  The  output  of  gold  in  1919  was  437,131  fine  ounces,  valued  at 
9,036,300  dollars ;  of  silver  690,151  fine  ounces,  valued  at  705,273 
dollars  ;  and  of  copper,  56,534,992  pounds,  valued  at  8,783,063  dollars. 
From  1880,  when  gold  first  began  to  be  mined  in  Alaska,  until  1919, 
15,039.922  fine  ounces  have  been  produced,  valued  at  302,944,234  dollars. 
Tin  ore  deposits  near  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  are  of  a  high  grade  ;  lead  is 
produced ;  coal  is  worked  ;  petroleum,  gypsum,  and  marble  are  found. 
Total  value  of  mineral  output  in  1919,  19,620,913  dollars;  in  1920,  22,070,000 
dollars. 

Cpnuiieroe  and  CommiUlicatioilS. — ^The  value  of  the  domestic  mer- 
chandise shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska  in  the  year  ending 
December  31, 1920,  amounted  to  36,876,855  dollars,  and  from  Alaska  to  the 
United  States  60,939,061  dollars,  besides  gold  ore  and  bullion.  In  the  calendar 
year  1919,  1,130  vessels  of  477,878  tons  entered  the  ports  of  Alaska  in 
domestic  trade,  and  1,367  of  486,744  tons  cleared.  The  chief  ports  of 
shipment  of  the  United  States  to  Alaska  are  on  Puget  Sound. 

There  is  a  railway  of  112  miles  from  Skagway  to  the  town  of  White  Horse 
(in  the  Canadian  Yukon  region) ;  thence  transport  is  by  coach  or,  in  summer, 
by  steamer.  The  Copper  River  and  North  Western  Railway  completed  its 
line  (standard  gauge)  from  Cordova  to  Kenneoott,  a  distance  of  197  miles,  in 
1911.  In  1915  the  route  for  the  Alaska  railroad  was  decided  upon,  to  run 
from  Seward  to  Fairbanks,  a  distance  of  471  miles  (509  miles  with  branchee). 
Of  this  398  miles  are  already  being  used.  The  Alaskan  towns  are  con- 
nected with  the  United  States  and  with  Canada  by  telegraph.  There  are 
about  164  post-offices  and  good  mail  services  in  the  territory. 
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HAWAII 

doVetimidlit. — ^^^  Hawaikn  or  Sandwich  Islands  formed  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  independent  kingdom,  but  in  1898 
the  reigning  Queen,  Liliuokalani  (died  November  11,  1917),  was  deposed  and 
a  provisional  government  formed ;  in  1894  a  Republic  was  proclaimed,  and 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  Congress  of  July  7,  1898,  the  Islands  were 
on  August  12,  1898,  formally  annexed  to  the  United  States.  On  June  14, 
1900,  they  were  constituted  as  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  The  Organic  Act 
has  since  Dcen  amended  several  times.  There  is  a  Legislature  of  two  Houses, 
a  Senate  of  15  members  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Bepresentatives 
of  30  members  elected  for  two  years.  Sessions,  limited  to  60  days,  are  held 
biennially.  The  Governor  and  Secretary  are  appointed  for  four  years  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Govemor.^C.  J.  McCarthy,  1918-1922  (7,000  dollars). 
Secretary, — Curtis  P.  laukea. 

The  Territory  is  represented  in  Congress  by  a  delegate  elected  biennially. 

Area  and  Population. — The  total  area  ot  the  islands  is  6,449  square 
miles.  The  principal  islands  of  the  group  are  Hawaii,  4,015;  Maui,  728  ; 
Oahn,  598  ;  Kauai,  547 ;  Molokai,  261  ;  Lanai,  139  ;  Niihau,  97  ;  Ka- 
hoolawe,  69.  According  to  the  census  taken  on  April  15,  1910,  the  total 
population  of  the  islands  numbered  191,909,  an  increase  of  37,908,  or  24*61 
per  cent,  since  1900.  The  average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in 
1910  was  29*75.  The  Capital,  Honolulu,  in  the  Island  of  Oahu,  had  83,327 
inhabitants  on  January  1,  1920. 

Population  on  January  1,  1920,  255,912. 

The  estimated  number  of  Hawaiians  on  June  30,  1920,  was  22,000,  and 
16,900  part- Hawaiians.  There  are  estimated  to  be  22,600  Chinese,  113,500 
Japanese,  24,800  Portuguese,  23,400  Filipinos,  5,300  Porto  Ricans,  1,000 
Spanish,  25,000  Americans,  British,  German,  and  Russian,  5,200  Korean, 
600  all  others. 

Religion  and  Instruction. — Nearly  all  the  natives  are  ChriBtians, 
There  is  an  Anglican  bishop  at  Honolulu  ;  also  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and 
ministers  of  various  denominations.  Schools  are  established  all  over  the 
islands.  Elementary  education  has  always  been  free.  The  language  in  general 
use  in  schools  is  English.  In  1919,  there  were  173  public  schools  with  1,161 
teachers  and  38,295  enrolled  pupils  ;  also  59  private  schools  with  384  teachers 
and  7,406  enrolled  pupils.  Of  the  pupils  in  public  schools  in  1919, 
7,393  were  Hawaiian  or  part-Hawaiian,  5,304  Portuguese,  22,711  Asiatics^ 
1.033  Anglo-Saxon.  In  Hawaii  there  are,  besides,  a  normal  and  training 
school,  a  reformatory  industrial  school  for  boys  and  one  for  girls ;  also  a 
Territorial  University. 

Justice. — Hawaii  has  a  supreme  court,  circuit  courts,  district  courts 

and  a  land  registration  court.  The  circuit  judges  sit  also  as  juvenile  courts. 
The  judges  of  the  supreme  and  circuit  courts  are  appointed  by  the  United 
States  President ;  the  district  magistrates  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  Hawaii. 
There  is  also  a  United  States  District  Court,  the  judges  of  which  are  appointed 
by  the  President. 
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Pinsnee*  Defenfie. — H«T«nae  is  derired  nudnly  from  tazatian  of  tmJ 
and  penonal  prupeilj,  inoome  and  inheritance  taxes,  licences,  land  sales  and 
leases,  watenronEs  and  road,  school  and  poll  taxes.  For  the  year  ending 
Jane  30,  1920,  the  receipts  and  dishnisements  were  to  the  following 
amonnts: — 

DoUftTB  Dollars 

Balance  June  30,  1919    ....       2,216,909 

Becflipts,  1919-20 13,902,072 

Tiansfera  from  other  accounts  3,347,023 


Sxpenditoras 10,645,694 

Truisfen  to  other  accoonts  .      5,648,163 


19,466,004 


16,283,857 

Net  cash,  June  30.  1920  .  3,177,147 

On  June  30,  1920,  the  bonded  debt  amounted  to  10,894,000  dollars.  In 
1920  the  assessed  value  of  property  was  287,006,792  dollars,  an  increase  of 
36,482,446  doUars  orer  the  preyious  year. 

On  June  30,  1920,  the  Hawaiian  National  Guard  contained  3,933  men,  and 
55  officeis.  The  Fedei-al  Government,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  control  of  the  Panama  Canal,  has  expended  money 
for  the  construction  of  extensive  military  works  at  Pearl  Harbour,  about  7 
miles  from  Honolulu,  and  at  Honolulu  and  other  places  on  the  island  of 
Oahn.  The  dry  dock  at  Pearl  Harbour  (Oahu)  naval  station  was  officially 
opened  on  August  21,  1919. 

Production  and  Commerce. — The  islands  are  to  a  great  extent 
mountainous  and  volcanic,  but  the  soil  is  highly  fertile  i^nd  productive. 
In  1910  there  were  4,320  farms  with  an  acreage  of  2.590,600,  of  which 
305,053  acres  were  improved  land.  Total  value  of  all  farm  property  in 
1910  was  93,363,229  dollars.  Sugar  and  pine-apples  are  the  staple 
industries,  while  coffee,  honey,  hides,  sisal,  bananas,  rice,  wool,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  rubber  are  also  exported.  In  1 918  the  sugar  exported  amounted 
to  nearly  600,000  tons.  The  sugar  plantations  are  extensively  supplied  with 
irrigation  canals,  and  this  system  is  coming  into  general  use.  The  forest 
reserves  in  the  Territory  now  number  47,  aggregating  817,114  acres, 
and  other  reserves  are  contemplated.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were 
904  domestic  corporations  in  operation,  with  a  total  capitalization  of 
192,965,838  dollars. 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  the  imports  amounted  to  68,283,647 
dollars,  and  the  exports  tb  104,779,804  dollars.  The  shipments  of  merchandise 
from  the  United  States  to  Hawaii  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  amounted 
to  53,669,174  dollars,  and  those  from  Hawaii  to  the  United  States  to 
101,194,733  dollars,  of  which  78,589,467  dollars  was  for  sugar,  18,509,028 
dollars  for  fruits,  521,316,  dollars  for  coffee,  and  238,218  dollars  for  rice. 
The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1920  totalled  80,655  dollars,  and 
the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  928,372  dollars. 

Shipping  and  Gommonications. — The  harbour  of  Honolulu  has 
been  enlarged  and  dredged  to  a  depth  that  will  admit  the  largest  steamers 
afloat.  At  Hilo  Bay,  on  the  east  side  of  Hawaii  Island,  the  construction  of 
a  breakwater  has  now  been  completed,  Hilo  being  an  important  ]>lacc  for  the 


sbifmeat  ol  sagfir.  At  Kah«lui|  the  princi^'l  port  on  tht  Island  of  Maui, 
tke  coBistraotion  of  a  breakwtitor  liaa  beei^  completed  and  dred^g  of  thie 
harbour  has  been  finished.  Many  lighthottses'  have  been  constnicted  in  recent 
years. 

Seyeral  lines  of  steamers  connect  the  islands  with  the  United  States, 
Canada,.  Australia,  the  Philippines,  China,  and  Japan.  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30^  1920^  1,069  vessels  of  5,430,976  tons  entered  pod»  of  the 
islands.  An  inter-idtaaxd  steam  navigation  company  with  12  small  steamers 
provides  commnnittation  between  the  different  isknds.  Thi^re  ate  about  969 
miles  of  railway  in  the  islands,  including  667  miles  of  plantation  railways. 
Thete  are^  telephones  on  the  islands  of  Oahu,  Maui,  Hawaii,  Eauai,  and 
Molokai.  Honolnltl  i^  lifted  by  electricity  and  has  lines-  of  electric  tram- 
ways. Wireless  telegraphy  is  in  operation  between  the  islands  for  commercial 
purposes  and  for  communication  with  vessels  at  sea  and  with  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  also  with  Japan.  Hawaii  is  connected  by  cable  with  both  shores 
of  the- Pacific. 

Sri^h  Ctmsul  for  the  Territory  of  Sawaii, — W.  M.  Royds. 
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PORTO  bk;o. 

Qovenuneilt. — Porto  Rico,  by  the  treaty  of  December  10,  lS98r,  was  ceded' 
by  Spain  to  the  United  States.  Its  constitution  is  determined  by  the 
*  Organic  Act'  of  Congress  (1917),  known  as  the  *  Jones  Act,'  the  main 
features  of  which  are  the  granting  of  American  Citizenship  to  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico,  the  separation  of  the  legislative  and  executive  functions,  exten- 
sion of  the  appointive  judiciary  system  and  an  elective  senate.  Porto  Rico 
has  representative  government,  the  franchise  being  restricted  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  residence  (one  year)  and 
sttch  additional  qualifications  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Legislatare  of 
Porto  Rico,  but  no  property  qualification  may  be  imposed.     The  executivt 
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power  rdsidts  in  a  Giitemor  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  Stites. 
The  legisUtiTe  functions  are  rested  in  a  legislature  which  cohaists  of  two 
electiTB  houses :  the  Senate,  composed  of  19  members  (2  fh>ni  each  of  the  7 
eenatonal  districts  and  6  senators  at  large),  and  the  House  of  Bepresentatires, 
composed  of  89  members  (1  from  each  of  the  85  representatiye  districts  and  4 
elected  at  large).  Porto  Rico  is  represented  m  Congress  by  a  Resident 
Commissioner  to  the  United  States  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  four 
years. 

There  are  six  heads  of  departments,  who  form  a  Council  to  the  Governor, 
known  as  the  Executive  Council.  The  essential  features  of  the  United 
States  civil  service  have  been  incorporated  into  a  local  law  by  the  Legis- 
lature. The  judiciary  comprises  an  Attorney  General  and  staff  and  a  United 
States  court  appointed  by  the  President ;  a  Supreme  Court  of  6  members 
also  appointed  by  the  President;  7  District  Courts  appointed  by  the 
Governor ;  and  84  municipal  courts,  the  judges  and  officials  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  61  justices  of  the  peace,  are  appointed  by  the  Goremor. 

Gover^tor.— Arthur  Yager,  1920-24  (10,000  dollars). 
Sxe&uiwe  Seeretary, — Ram<Sn  Siaca  Pachoco. 

Area,  Population  and  Instruction.— The  island  has  an  area  of 

3,606  square  miles.  The  population  in  1920  was  1,297,772  or  877*8  per 
sq.  mile.  The  negroes  in  1910  numbered  50,24^  and  mulattoes  836,192. 
There  were,  in  1910,  732,556  whites  and  20  Chinese  and  Japanese.  The 
coloured  population  was  88 '2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  in  1900  and  36  per 
cent,  in  1910.  Chief  towns,  San  Juan,  70,707  inhabitants  (1920) ;  Ponce, 
41,661  \  Mayaguez,  19,069.  Of  the  working  population,  68  per  cent,  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining ;  21  per  cent,  in  domestic 
and  personal  service ;  8  per  cent,  in  manufacturing  industries ;  8  per  cent, 
in  trade  and  transportation.  In  1910  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  was  66*6. 
In  1899  the  school  system  was  reorganised  and  education  was  made 
compulsory.  In  1919  there  were  3,090  class-rooms  in  1,903  school-buildings, 
with  184,991  pupils  euroUed  ;  and  a  well  distributed  system  of  night  schools 
and  kindergartens.  There  are  also  a  number  of  private  schools.  The 
University  of  Porto  Rico,  established  in  Rio  Piedras,  7  miles  from  San  Juan, 
is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 

Finance. — ^Kevenues  are  derived  from  customs  and  excise,  from  the 
general  property  tax,  a  collateral  inheritance  tax,  taxes  on  incomes,  on 
insurance  companies  and  from  various  licences  and  fees.  Receipts  and  dis- 
bursements for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920: — 

DollaTB. 

Balance,  July  1,  1919 6,022,316 

Receipts,  1919-20 16,686,782 

Total 21,708,098 

Disbursements,  1919-20 16,621,963 


Balance,  July  1,  1920 6,086,136 

The   assessed  value   of  property  on  June    80,    1919,  was  264,169,242 
dollars.    The  total  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness  is  10,264,000  dollars. 

The  police  force  consists  of  about  700  men,  and  the  military  force  r'' 
about  3,000. 

T  T  2 
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Production,  Industry  and  Commerce.— The  cultivated  land  in  idio 

was  divided  into  58,371  holdings,  having  a  total  area  of  2,085,162  acres, 
of  which  1,570,804  acres  was  improved  land.  Total  value  of  all  farm 
property  in  1910  was  102,377,801  dollars.  The  chief  products  of  the  island 
are  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  pineapples,  grape  fruit,  oranges,  and  other  tropical 
fruits,  sea  island  cotton,  textile  libres,  bat  guano,  phosphate,  and  vegetables, 
and  the  principal  industries  are  manufactures  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  hats, 
embroideries,  drawn-work,  rum,  kc.  Sugar  crops  for  3  years  :  1918,  453,795 
tons  ;  1919,  406,002  tons ;  1920,  485,070  tons.  Sugar  exported  in  1920 
amounted  to  410,388  tons,  valued  at  98,928,750  dollars,  being  over  60  per 
cent,  of  all  products  exported.  In  1920,  223,316,450  cigars  and  5,123,850 
cigarettes  were  exported.  Over  20,000,000  pounds  of  leaf  and  scrap  tobacco, 
vfuued  at  13,416,388  dollars,  were  exported  in  1920.  Coffee  increased  from 
27,897,971  pounds,  valued  at  6,065,573  dollars  in  1919,  to  32,776,754 
pounds,  valued  at  9,034,028  dollars  in  1920.  Orange  exports  amounted  to 
833,575  dollars;  fresh  pineapples  to  479,461  dollars;  canned  pineapples 
to  99,172  dollars  ;  grape  fruit,  a  comparatively  new  product  (7,586  dollars  in 
1907),  amounted  to  1,332,742  dollars,  while  coconuts  amounted  to  1,142,412 
dollars.  In  1910  there  were  939  industrial  establishments  in  Porto  Rico, 
employing  18,122  persons  (15,582  wage-earners),  having  a  total  capital  of 
25,544,385  dollars,  with  an  output  valued  at  36,749,742  dollars.  There  is  no 
established  mining  enterprise,  but  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  bismuth,  tin, 
mercury,  platinum  and  nickel  are  found  in  the  island.  There  are  very 
productive  salt  works. 

In  1920  the  imports  into  Porto  Rico  amounted  to  96,388,534  dollars ; 
the  domestic  exports  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to  17,603,941  dollars. 
Shipments  of  United  States  merchandise  to  Porto  Rico,  90,724,259  dollars ; 
of  foreign  merchandise  5,664,275  dollars.  Shipments  from  Porto  Rico  to 
United  States,  value  133,207,508  dollars. 

Shipping  and  Communications.— in  i9i9-20, 1,599  American  and 

foreign  vessels  of  3,915,607  tons  entered  Porto  Rico  from  the  United. States 
and  foreign  countries.  The  harbour  of  San  Juan,  the  chief  port,  and  naval 
station  proper,  is  being  improved  to  have  an  entrance  600  yards  wide  and  30 
feet  deep. 

There  are  over  1,100  miles  of  road  in  the  island,  and  about  339  miles  of 
railway.  The  railway  system  connects  towns  on  the  west  coast  and  now  almost 
encircles  the  Island,  and  penetrates  the  interior.  A  line  is  operated  from 
Rio  Piedras  to  Caguas  inland.  Extensions  of  existing  lines  are  oeing  under- 
taken,  and  a  new  line  across  the  Island,  with  many  branches,  is  projected. 
There  are  1,574  miles  of  postal  (government)  telephone  and  telegraph  wire. 
There  are  90  post  offices,  and  77  telegraph  stations. 

The  Porto  Rican  island  of  Vieques,  13  miles  to  the  east,  is  about  21  miles 
long  and  6  miles  broad,  and  has  about  10,000  inhabitants,  who  grow  sucar 
and  rear  cattle.     Like  Porto  Rico,  the- island  of  Vieques  is  fertile  and  healtny. 

The  island  of  Culebra,  between  Porto  Rico  and  St.  Thomas,  has  a  good 
harbour. 

Acting  British  Consul, — Cyril  Douglas  Elphick. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Report  on  the  Oenaus  of  Forto  Rico.    Washington,  1912. 

Report  on  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  its  population,  Ac.,  by  H.  K.  Carroll.  Washington. 
1899.— Register  of  Porto  Rico,  1911,  M.  Drew  Carrel,  Secretary  of  Porto  Rico. 

Reports  on  the  Agricultural  Resources  and  on  the  Industrial  and  Economic  Retources 
•f  Porto  Rico.    Washington,  1900. 
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MoatiUy  Bammarf  of  Wimamm  and  Oonnciee  of  tho  United  Stotes.    Woshisf  ton. 

l>tevtf4i«(W.),PaertDBieo.   London,  1899. 

FUk&<A.  K.X  HUtorr  of  the  Islands  of  tiie  West  Indian  Arehipelago.   N«w  York,  199f. 

irai(IL  T.XCttln  and  Porto  Rieo.    LaMloB,189S. 

LtOift'tOmaal  Histary  of  tka  Sponiab-American  War.    Washington,  1S99. 

i(OTri«(B.),Onr  Island  Empire.    Philadelphia,  1899. 

Ohm-  (P.  A.X  Pneito  Bieo  and  iU  RoBonroas.    New  York,  lift. 


TiBanr  islahss  of  the  uhitso  states. 

Gk>F6X11IIie]lti — ^Tht  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  formerly 
known  as  the  Daniah  West  Indies,  were  purchased  by  the  United  States 
from  Denmark,  for  25,000,000  dollars,  in  a  treaty  ratified  by  Denmark 
December  22,  1916,  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  January  16, 
1917,  and  proclaimed  January  25,  1917.  Under  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved 
March  3,  1917,  known  as  the  Organic  Act,  all  military,  ciTil,  and  judicial 
powers  necessary  to  gorem  the  islands  were  vested  in  a  Governor,  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  adviee  of  the  Senate  ; 
and  all  laws,  in  so  £sr  as  compatible  with  the  changed  sovereign^,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Danish  code  of  laws  dated  April  6, 1906,  were  continiiea  in  force 
and  effect  until  Congress  shall  provide  otherwise.  Tax  and  Customs  laws 
were  likewise  to  remain  in  effect.  Danish  citizens  residing  in  the  islands  at 
the  time  the  treaty  was  entered  into  were  permitted  to  retain  their  Danish 
citizenship  by  making  declaration  before  a  court  of  record  to  preserve  such 
citizenship,  in  default  of  which  they  were  held  to  have  renounced  it,  and  to 
have  accepted  citizenship  in  the  United  States.  The  islands  comprise  two 
municipalities,  viz. :  the  Municipslity  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  and  the 
Mnnicipality  of  SL  Croix.  The  legislative  functions  are  vested  in  the 
Colonisl  Council  of  each  Municipality,  that  of  St.  Croix  being  composed  of 
13  members  elected  by  popular  elections  and  of  5  members  appointea  by  the 
Governor ;  and  that  of  Sr.  Thomas  and  St.  John  consisting  of  11  elected 
members  and  4  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  members  serve  for  4  years. 
The  right  of  franchise  is  vested  in  every  man  of  unblemished  character  who 
has  resided  in  the  islands  for  5  years,  who  has  attained  the  age  of  25  years 
and  has  an  income  of  at  least  1,500  francs  a  year. 

There  are  six  heads  of  Departments,  who,  with  naval  aides,  form  tlio 
Governor's  cabinet.  These  comprise  the  Government  Secretary's  Office, 
the  Departments  of  Health,  Judiciary,  Public  Works,  Education,  Supply, 
Police  and  Fire,  located  in  St.  Thomas.  The  Despatching  Secretary  is  the 
Government's  representative  in  St.  Croix.  There  is  one  judge  in  each 
municipality,  as  well  as  a  Government  Attorney. 

Oovemor, — Rear- Admiral  Joseph  W.  Oman,  U.S.  Kavy. 

Government  Secretary. — Lieutenant  C.  C.  Timmona,  Supply  Corps,  U.S. 
Navy. 

Area,  Population  and  Instruction.— The  Virgin  islands  group  com- 

prises  in  the  main  the  Islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  John.    The 
total  area  is  132  square  miles  and  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
November  1,  1917,  26,051.     The   acreage  of  the  islands,   respectively,  is 
18,080,  58,918,  and  12,780.     They  lie  about  60  miles  due  east  of  Porto  P 
between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Caribbean  Sea.  The  populations,  respects 
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are  10,191, 14,901,  and  959.  The  islands  contain  3  towns^-Charlotte  Analie, 
on  the  island  of  St  Thomas,  with  a  population  of  7)747  ;  and  CHiristiansted 
and  Frederiksted,  on  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  with  populations  of  4,574  and 
3,144  respectively.  Education  is  compulsory.  In  St.  Thomas  there  are  8 
public  and  7  prirate  and  parochial  schools,  1,884  pupils  and  61  teachers; 
and  in  St.  Jolm  there  are  4  public  schools  with  an  enrolment  of  144  pupils 
and  9  teachers.  In  St.  Croix  there  are  9  public  schools  and  7  private  and 
parochial  schools.  Total  enrolment,  2,108  with  68  teachers.  Junior  high 
schools  have  been  established  in  all  of  the  three  towns,  and  night  schools 
opened  in  Christiansted  an4  Frederiksted.  Manual  training  schools  will  be 
established  in  the  near  future. 

Finance. — Revenues  are  derived  from  customs,  income  tax,  ground  and 
building  tax,  trade  tax,  &c.  Estimated  revenues  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1921  :  1,409,868  francs.  The  annual  deficit  in  the  operation 
of  the  government  is  met  by  appropriations  by  the  Congress  of  tlie 
United  States.     Danish  currency  is  legal  tender. 

Production  and  Industry. — The  farms  on  the  island  extend  to 
69,892  acres.  Of  the  480  farms,  102  were  worked  by  white  farmers  and  270 
by  negroes.  There  are  85  industrial  establishments  in  the  islands.  St. 
Thomas  is  the  leading  port  in  the  Virgin  Islands  with  coaling  and  oil-fuelling 
stations.  The  Island  of  St.  John  is  noted  for  its  bay  oil,  and  St.  Thomas  for 
the  finished  product  of  bay  rum.  St.  Croix's  chief  industries  are  agricultural — 
mainly  oane-raimng  and  cattle.  A  stock  farm  and  a  tobacoo-stripptKg  factory 
have  recently  been  established  in  St.  Thomas. 

Communication. — The  Quebec  Steamship  Co.  maintains  a  regular 
fortnightly  passenger  and  freight  service  frem  New  York  to  St.  Thomas,  St. 
Croix  and  lower  inlands.  The  Clyde  Steamship  Co.  (Raporel  Line)  operates 
a  semi-monthly  freight  service  from  New  York  to  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix  and 
Leeward  Islands.  The  New  York  and  Porto  Eico  Steamship  Co.  and  the 
Red  "  D  "  line  operate  regular  service  from  New  York  to  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico,  whence  schooner  service  may  be  had  to  ports  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Each  Municipality  has  a  post  office  and  a  cable  office  and  telephone  systems. 
The  Naval  Station,  St.  Thomas,  operates  a  powerful  radio  station. 


PHILIPFIirS  ISLANDS. 


These  islands,  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  on  April  11,  lo99,  form 
the  largest  island  group  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  extend  almost  due 
north  and  south  from  Formosa  to  Borneo  and  the  Moluccas,  embracing  an 
extent  of  16**  of  latitude  and  9**  of  longitude. 

Oovernor-Qeneral. — Major-General  Wood,  appointed  February,  1921. 

Government* — The  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  administered 

through  three  separate  and  co-ordinate  departments,  namely,  the  executive » 
the  legislative,  and  the  judicial. 

The  Governor-General  is  the  chief  executive  of  the  Islands,  and  repre- 
lents  the  sovereign  pow^r  of  the  United  States.      He  is  appointed  by  th^ 
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fif  the  UKtod  8latBs»  \n  mad  inth  tlie  tiATie^  ind  r<c«&s«t  of  Ui« 
Usder  kiB  are  tht  s&m  tarries  of  six  •x«ratiT«  deputnimtSs 
the  DefmlBcift;  vf  1^  laterior,  the  Demrtai^nt  of  Pcibl»c  f rsfroctickn,  tli^ 
DefHrtaHBt  «<  VJamntf^  the  Department  of  Jn^tivip,  tl^^*  ne}**^nwnt  <^f 
Agrieailtirr?'  asd  Xarural  Re^iurces.  and  :he  IV»parta«nt  i>f  Oo.ttwrere*  tttd 
CoiiiKiii:icatii>iis.  With  the  exception  of  tfc«»  Vu^-«  >overnor»  who  is  a|>|>oiBtod 
in  tLe  suLt  vaj  as  the  GoTemor-Geoti^al^  and  vho  at  the  sana  Una  ia 
of  PiiVlic  Iu>trnction,  all  the  secretaries  are  Fi^iipmos^ 
P*:i!ijTise  le^«latirc  hody  is  made  up  of  two  houses,  the  Seaate  and 
tbe  HoQse  of  fieprescDtatiTes.  There  aie  in  all  ninotT-one  zepro^ntatipas 
and  twenty -four  senatois»  representing  the  fortr-eiglit  provinc*«  of  the 
azdt^elago,  all  of  vhcsn  are  elected  by  }.M>pular  rote,  with  the  exception  #f 
nine  irpresentatiTea  and  two  senators,  who  aiv  aj^}.»ointed  by  the  Gt^reruoi^ 
Genqal  tp  icpieaent  Agusan,  Bnkidnon,  Cotabato,  Davao,  Lanao,  Zamboanga^ 
Sain,  Nnerm  Yiscaja,  and  the  Mountain  Provinces. 

A  Ooandl  of  State,  created  bj  Executive  Oixler  subsequent  to  the  eftaat^ 
ment  of  the  prK^nt  Organic  Act,  commonly  known  as  the  Jones  Law,  fornu 
the  omnecting  link  between  the  executive  and  the  legislative  blanches  of  the 
insular  goremment,  and  represents  the  ptx>ple*s  counsel  in  the  administration 
of  the  government.  The  Council  of  State  is  composed  of  the  Qovernoi^ 
General,  as  President,  the  Presidents  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Departments, 

The  proTincial  and  municipal  governments  are  supervised  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  through  the  Elxecutive  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of 
Non-Christian  Tribes,  the  former  exercising  authority  over  the  thirty^six 
r^nlar  oiganiaed  provinces,  and  the  latter  over  tha  twalve  ao-ciadlad  special 
provinces.  The  chief  executive  of  each  province  is  a  provincial  governor. 
He  and  two  other  members  form  the  provincial  boaixl,  which  constitutes  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  provincial  government.  All  these  thi^ee  offices  ara 
filled  by  popular  vote,  while  in  the  special  provinces,  witli  the  exception  of 
Mindoro,  Palawan,  and  Baianes,  the  provincial  governors  ai^  appointed 
officials.  The  municipal  president  is  tne  chief  executive  of  eacli  town  or 
municipality,  and  the  local  legislative  biunch  consists  of  a  muuici|>al  council 
of  firom  eight  to  eighteen  councillors,  depending  upon  tlie  size  of  the 
municipality.  The  president,  the  vice-president,  and  tlie  councillors  arc  all 
elected  by  popular  vote. 

Ar6ft  fUld  Popnlation. — The  group  is  composed  of  7,088  islands,  of 
which  2,441  are  named  and  4,642  are  not.  The  total  area  is  114,400  square 
miles.  The  eleven  most  important  islands  are  Luzon,  with  an  ai*ea  of  40,814 
square  miles  ;  Mindanao,  36,906  square  miles  ;  Samar,  5,124  square  miles  ; 
Negros,  4,903  square  miles ;  Palawan,  4,500  square  miles  ;  Panay,  4,448 
square  miles ;  Mindoro,  8,794  square  miles ;  Leyte,  2,799  square  miles  ; 
Cebu,  1,695  square  miles  ;  Bohol,  1,534  square  miles  ;  and  Masbate,  1,255 
square  miles. 

The  total  population,  according  to  the  Philippine  Census  of  1918,  is 
10,850,730,  chiefly  of  Malay  race,  91*5  per  cent,  of  whom  are  ChrlHtians,  and 
only^  886,999,  or  8*5  per  cent.,  are  Moros  and  Pagans,  thouch  these  are  fast 
taking  advantage  of  the  all-pervading  system  of  public  schools.  The  popula- 
tion of  Manila,  the  capital  and  the  leading  commercial  and  industrial  centre, 
is  283,613,  of  whom  257,356  are  Filipinos,  17,856  Chinese,  1,611  Japanese, 
8,124  Americans,  1,955  Spaniards,  635  English,  236  Germans,  160  French, 
^5  Swiss^  and  the  r^st  of  other  nationalities. 
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Other  towns  with  their  estimated  present  population,  including  suburbs, 
are  :  Iloilo  on  Panay,  48,000  ;  Cebu  on  Cebu,  46,000  ;  Laoag,  46,000  ;  Albay, 
43,000;  Vigan,  18,000 ;  Naga,  12,000  (all  on  Luzon)  ;  and  Zamboanga  on 
Mindanao,  30,000.  Baguio,  in  the  Mountain  Proyince,  is  the  summer  capital, 
corresponding  to  Simla  in  India. 

Justice  and  Defence. — For  the  administration  of  justice  there  are : 
A  supreme  court,  with  a  chief  justice  (a  Filipino)  and  eight  associate  justices 
(three  Filipinos) ;  26  judicial  districts,  each  with  a  judge  of  first  instance, 
except  the  ninth  district,  which  has  four  judges,  the.  same  covering  the  city 
of  Manila,  the  municipal  courts  of  Manila  and  Baguio.  There  is  also  one 
justice  of  the  peace  and  one  auxiliary  justice  for  each  organised  municipality 
and  for  such  other  towns  or  places  as  may  be  determined  by  resolution  of  the 
Philippine  Senate. 

Public  order  is  maintained  through  the  municipal  police  and  the 
Philippines  Constabulary.  The  strength  of  the  Constabulary  at  the  close  of 
1918  was  360  officers  and  5,708  enlisted  men,  distributed  through- 
out the  Archipelago.  The  United  States  maintains  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
a  force  of  about  5,600  troops  of  the  U.S.  Army,  and  about  8,700 
Philippine  Scouts. 

In  March,  1917,  an  Act  was  passed  to  establish  a  militia  which  should 
consist  of  every  able-bodied  male  citizen  of  the  Philippine  Islands  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  45. 

BrClig^On. — The  dominant  religion  of  the  islands  is  the  Roman  Catholic 

(7,815,242  adherents).  In  1901  an  independent  Filipino  Church  was 
founded.  The  religious  dogmas  promulgated  and  followed  by  this  new  sect 
are  practically  identical  with  those  observed  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
Independent  Filipino  Church  has  1,361,740  followers.  Several  Protestant 
denominations  have  extensive  organisations  and  have  many  communicants 
(118,845).  The  inhabitants  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu  are  to  a  large  extent 
Mohammedans,  and  there  are  pagan  tribes  (now  numbering  about  300,000) 
in  some  of  the  more  remote  regions. 

Educatioil. — Education  in  the  Philippines  is  free,  secular,  and  co- 
educational, its  principal  aim  being  the  spread  of  literacy  on  the  basis  of  a 
common  language,  the  English.  In  1919-20  there  was  an  annual  enrolment 
of  791, 626  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  The  annual  expenditure  on  education 
is  about  5,000,000  dollars.  A  number  of  special  schools,  some  particularly 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  non-(  hristian  populations,  are  maintained  by 
the  insular  Government.  For  higher  education  there  is  the  State- supported 
University  of  the  Philippines  ;  the  total  number  of  students  in  1918-19  was 
1,341  in  the  collegiate  departments  and  1,972  in  the  other  departments. 
There  are  also  262  private  schools  of  all  grades,  with  a  total  of  28,838  pupils 
and  1,229  teachers.  The  University  of  Santo  Tomas,  founded  in  1611,  is 
conducted  by  the  Dominican  order. 

On  December  31, 1917,  there  were  21  newspapers  and  periodicals  published 
in  English,  15  in  English -Spanish  22  in  Spanish,  9  in  Spanuh-native 
dialects,  25  in  native  dialects,  2  in  Chinese,  3  in  English-native  dialects,  and 
1  in  English-Spanish- native  dialects. 
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Finance. — The  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  central  government 
for  six  fiscal  years  were  : — 


1916 

Dollars 
22,862,427  ' 
20,453,406 

1917               1918 

1919 

Dollars 
78,019,158 
55,215,272 

19201 

19211 

Revenues 
Expenditare    . 

Dollars         Dollars 
83,007,493  '  98,387,749 
70,073,814  1  91,830,064 

• 

Dollars 
73,694,016 
57,210,230 

Dollars 
84,289,932 
88,54»,77« 

1  Estimeted, 

The  total  debt  service  in  1921  amounted  to  8,459,281  dollars. 

Production  and  Industry. — ^The  principal  products  aie  rice,  Manila 
hemp,  coconut,  sugar  cane,  com,  tobacco  and  maguey.  The  total  area 
cultivated  to  these  crops  during  1919-20  was  7,518,305  acres,  the  largest 
single  crop  being  rice  (3,453,347  acres).  The  total  production  of  rice  in 
1919-20  was  2,533,623,664  litres. 

Agriculture  is  still  in  a  somewhat  primitive  condition,  although  rapid 
steps  are  being  made  in  its  improvement,  through  different  branches  of  the 
government.  Modem  sugar  centrals  have  been  installed  in  the  largest  sugar 
producing  regions.  The  abaca  (Manila  hemp)  industry  has  been  greatly 
benefited  through  a  government  system  of  inspection  and  grading.  A  fibre 
grading  law  has  been  in  force  since  January,  1915,  by  which  the  grades  of 
Philippine  fibres,  especially  abacd  and  maguey,  have  been  standardised. 
Nine  large  modern  coconut  oil  factories  are  in  successftil  operation. 

The  Islands  possess  about  40,000  square  miles  of  forests  furnishing  chiefly 
timber,  but  also  gums  and  resins,  great  quantities  of  rattan  and  bamboo,  tan 
and  dye  barks  and  dye  woods. 

The  Philippines  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  new 
discoveries  of  mineral  deposits.  The  most  important  mineral  deposits  found 
in  the  Islands  are  gold,  iron,  silver,  copper,  and  coal.  Other  minerals  of 
non-metallic  nature  capable  of  great  development  are  clay,  stone,  limestone, 
lime,  asbestos,  gypsum,  gas,  petroleum,  sulphur,  asphalt,  alum,  manganese, 
gems  and  precious  stones,  salt,  and  mineral  waters. 

On  account  of  the  abundance  of  suitable  local  materials  for  hat-making 
and  the  excellent  prices  offered  for  Philippine  hats,  the  manufacture  of  hats 
is  a  profitable  industry.  In  1919,  540,332  hats,  valued  at  1,470,026  pesos, 
were  exported,  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and 
Fiance.  Philippine  hats  are  made  from  native  materials,  such  as  bamboo, 
buri,  sabutan,  and  pandan. 

Commerce. — The  values  of  imports  and  exports  for  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30  are  stated  as  follows  in  U.S.  dollars : — 


1915                     1916 

! 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Imports 
Ezport4i 

44,479,861           45,973,625 
50,915,061      !      61,404,031 

1 

51,983,278 
71,716,375 

83,763  290 

114,576,393 

107,774,000 
118,118,0OU* 

In  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1919,  the  commerce  was  mainly 
distributed  9»  follows  : — 
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o...,^ 

Empartg 
4;05T;T58 

8        ;57 

7           149 

Kiporta 

Countrj 

ImpoTta 
(Pews) 

1,M«,707 
7SS,8«2 

lu'oso 

M.SIO 

aiparti 

H«»fl        . 
Gum  . 

uSSd  Kinglk™; 

ga  ; 

French  B.  Indies 
Spain    .         .         . 

3!           43 
1           M 

i,si7S7» 

141.83* 

Belgium  " .        '. 
Germiinr    . 

Jj^^weChin.. 
Nurwaj      .  '    '. 

ToUl.        . 

430,013 
247,020 
£20,064 

'soo 

Britii*  IC  Isdtu 
Slam    .        .        . 

iBT,m,lW 

MB,as6,8sa 

Shipping  and  CommTinicatioiis. — The  greatsBt  bulk  of  oversfsa 
shipmfiitB  i«  made  from  the  port  of  Mooila,  although  other  amallec  ports 
alao  hare  direct  conaectioDa  with  foreign  porta.  The  most  important  of 
theae  are  Iloilo,  Cebu,  and  Zamboanga.  More  than  100  ioter-island 
vessels  are  dow  operated  !□  the  Qosetwiae  trade  of  the  Pliilipj^GS. 
During  1B10,  740  foreign  lessek,  with  an  asgreeate  net  tonnage  of 
1,711,681,  entered  the  lalands,  while  71S  tcbscIs,  with  an  nggtrgaU  net 
tonnage  of  1,705,669  were  cleared  for  foreign  ports. 

On  December  31, 1B17,  there  were  in  operation,  818  post-offices,  318  money- 
OcdeT  offices,  S,471  miles  of  insular  telegraph  lines,  and  SSB  miles  of 
cable,  with  31G  telegraph  and  cable  offices.  At  the  iame  time  there  were 
388  postal  aavinga  banks  in  operation,  with  68,860  accounts.  The  anioiint 
ofdtposilsinth*  banks  on  December  31,  1S17,  wa£  4,242.179  pesos  (Philip- 
pine  currency).     Of  the  depositors  60,795  were  Filipinos. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  islands  in  1898  tliera  was  but  a 
single  line  of  narrow  gauge  track  running  between  Manila  and  Dagupan,  a 
distance  of  about  120  miles.  Additions  iiivs  been  made  to  tbis  until  the 
total  length  of  lines  in  operation  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year.  1S20,  was 
778  roiles.  The  lines  are  owned  by  two  companies,  the  Manila  Railroad 
Company,  now  taken  oTer  bj  the  Govemraent,  and  by  the  Philippine 
Kailway  Company,  which  the  Government  is  about  to  take  over.  Total 
length  of  roads  (December  81,  1920),  6,200  miles.  Beside*  the  foregoing 
roods  there  were  1,941  miles  of  trails  passable  for  horses  only. 

Bankillg'j  acd  Coinage. — There  are  eight  hanks  doing  basiness  in  the 
Islands :  the  International  Hanking  Corporation,  Hong-Eong  and  Shanghai 
Banking  Corporation,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China,  tlie 
Bank  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  formerly  the  Banco  Espanol  Filipino,  the 
Ptiilippine  National  Bank,  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  the  Fangaainan 
Bank,   and   the   Monte   de  Piedad.      The  Philippine  National  Bank  was 


which  5,050,000  dollars  was  subacribed  by  the  Government      On  Jnly  1, 
1916,  the  Bank  was  declared  the  sole  Government  depository. 

The  coins  oaed  in  the  Philippine  lalands  are  of  the  following  denomina- 
tions ;  Peso,  one-half  peso,  peseta  (20  centavos),  media  pafleta  (10  oent*TOs), 
five  centavo,  one  cantavo,  and  one-half  centavo.      Treasury  ceitifioateR  aw) 
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bank  notts  are  iB^ued  in  one,  two,  fife,  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  one-hnn^red,  two- 
hundred,  and  fiye-)mndre4  peso  denominatioDS.  The  Philippine  peso  is 
equivalent  to  fifty  cents^  of  the  United  States  money.  The  maintenance  of 
the  parity  of  the  peso  with  the  gold  is  provided  for  by  the  CuiTenoy  Reserve 
Fnnd  Act  of  May  6,  1918.  The  new  peso  now  coined  contains  twenty  grams 
of  silver,  '800  fine  ;  the  fifty-centavo  piece  contains  ten  grams  of  silver,  '750 
fine  ;  the  twenty-centavo  piece,  four  grams  of  silver,  *750  fine  ;  and  the  ten- 
centavo  piece,  two  grams  of  silver,  750  fine.  The  Philippine  coins  have 
been  until  lately  coined  in  the  United  States,  but  recently  the  Mint 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  located  in  Manila,  was  established  for  this 
porpose. 

British  Consul-Oeneral. — 'Thomas  Hanington. 
Vice-Comml  at  Iloilo. — Harold  AValford. 
Vice-Consul  at  Cebn. — Guy  Walford. 


QUAM. 

The  Island  of  Gnam,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Mariana 
Archipelago,  in  latitude  13°  26'  N,  longitude  144°  43'  %  is  the  largest 
ialana  of  that  group*  It  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  (December  10,  1898).  It  is  under  the  juriadiotion  of  the 
Navy  Department  of  the  United  States,  and  has  been  designated  as  a  Naval 
Station  i'or  the  purposes  of  government  and  protection.  A  garrison  of 
marines  and  a  shore  naval  force  are  maintained  here.    Guam  is  a  saluting  port. 

The  length  of  the  island  is  32  miles,  the  breadth  from  4  to  10  miles 
and  the  area  about  225  square  miles.  Agana,  the  seat  of  Government,  is 
about  8  miles  from  the  anohorage  in  Apra  Harbour.  The  port  of  entry  is  Piti. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  (exclusive  of  the  military  establishment)  on  June 
30,  1920,  was  14,246,  of  whom  13,698  were  classed  as  'natives/  The  birth- 
rate was  43 '4,  and  the  death-rate  12 '4  per  1,000.  The  native  language  is 
Chamorro,  but  Spanish  and  English  are  also  spoken. 

The  Governor  of  the  island,  a  naval  officer  appointed  by  the  President, 
takes  precedence  over  and  ia  entitled  to  the  honours  due  to  an  Admiral,  The 
Governor  is  also  the  Military  Commander  of  the  island.  Commandant  of  th« 
naval  station,  and  combines  the  funutions  of  the  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial  power  of  the  Government.  The  judiciary  system  comprises  one 
police  court,  an  Island  Court,  a  Court  of  £quity,  a  Higher  Court  of  Equity, 
»nd  one  Court  of  Appeal.  The  Spanish  Colonial  laws,  modified  when 
peeessary  by  executive  general  orders  of  the  Governor,  are  still  in  force. 

Elementary  edncation  is  compulsory.  There  are  2,239  pupils  registered, 
1,894  of  whom  are  of  school  age  (7  to  12).  English,  handicrafts  and 
agriculture  are  taught. 

There  is  a  Government  radio  station  on  the  island,  whioh  is  in  cable 
telegraphic  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  a  monthly 
mail  service  per  west  bound  U.S.  army  and  navy  transports,  from  San 
Francisco,  via  Honolulu,  and  to  Manila. 

The  port  is  closed  to  foreign  vessels  of  war  and  commeTce  except  in 
special  cases.  Permission  to  visit  the  island  must  be  obtained  of  the  Navy 
Department  in  eaoh  case. 

T)ie  products  of  the  island  are  maize,  copra,  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  cofil^t , 
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cocoa,  and  sugar,  besides  valuable  timber.  There  are  about  4,000  head  of 
cattle,  including  900  water  buffaloes.  The  imports  into  the  island  in  the 
year  ending  June  80,  1920,  amounted  to  408,263  dollars,  and  the  exports  to 
34,132  dollars. 

The  official  currency  is  that  of  the  United  States. 

Governor, — I.    C,   Wettengel,  Captain   U.S.    Navy  (appointed  May  27, 
1920). 


SAMOAH    ISLANDS. 

(Amehicak  Samoa.) 


The  Dutch  were  the  first  to  visit  the  Samoan  Islands,  in  1722  ;  French 
explorers  followed  in  1768  and  1787.  In  1791  a  British  war  vessel  visited 
the  islands. 

The  history  of  American  Samoa  commenced  in  the  year  1872  when 
the  harbour  of  Pagopago,  in  Tutuila,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
for  a  naval  and  coaling  station.  In  1878  this  cession  was  confirmed  and 
rights  of  freedom  of  trade  and  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  in  Samoa 
were  granted.  On  June  14,  1889,  the  conference  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  was  held 
at  Berlin,  resulting  in  the  treaty  recognising  the  Samoan  Islands  as  neutral 
territory,  with  an  independent  government,  the  natives  bein^  allowed 
to  follow  their  own  laws  and  customs,  while  for  civil  and  criminal 
causes,  in  which  foreigners  were  concerned,  there  was  established  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice,  in  which  an  American  citizen  was  the  presiding  judse. 
This  arrangement  continued  till  1898,  when  disturbances  regarding  uie 
right  of  succession  to  the  office  of  king  arose.  In  1899  the  kingship  was 
abolished,  and,  by  the  Tripartite  Treaty  of  November  14  of  that  year, 
accepted  in  February  13,  1900,  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  renounced  in  favour  of  the  United  States  all  rights  over  the 
island  of  Tutuila  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Samoan  group  east  of  171  degrees 
of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich,  the  islands  to  the  west  of  that  mendian 
being  assigned  to  Germany. 

The  Island  of  Tutuila,  70  miles  from  Apia,  has  an  area  of  about  77 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  6,185  (8,166  males  and  3,019  females), 
according  to  the  1920  census.  Tau  and  the  other  islets  (Ofu  and  Olosega) 
of  the  Manua  group  have  a  united  area  of  about  25  square  miles  with  a 
population  of  1,873  (926  males  and  947  females).  According  to  the  1920 
census  American  Samoa  thus  contained  8,324  inhabitants  (inchiding  266 
Europeans  of  the  United  States  Naval  Service)  on  January  1,  1920  (4,092 
males  and  3,966  females).  Tutuila  is  mountainous,  luxuriantly  wooded 
and  fertile.  The  harbour  at  Pagopago,  which  penetrates  the  south  coast 
like  a  fiord,  is  the  only  good  harbour  in  Samoa.  It  is  a  United  States  naval 
station  under  a  Commandant,  the  Government  having  acquired  there  a  land 
area  of  about  40  acres. 

The  Commandant  is  also  the  Governor  of  American  Samoa  by  commission 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  appoints  officers  and  frames 
laws  or  ordinances,  but  native  customs  (not  inconsistent  with  United  States 
laws)  are  not  changed  without  the  consent  of  the  people. 

The  islands  are  organised  in  three  political  divisions  corresponding  to 
the  old  Samoan  political  units  :-^l,  the  Eastern  District  of  Tutuila,  with 
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the  islet  of  Aunuu;  2,  the  Western  district  of  Tutuila ;  and  8,  the  District 
of  Manua,  composed  of  Tau  and  the  neighbouring  islets.  In  each  District 
there  is  a  native  governor,  under  whom  are  native  chiefs  in  the  counties, 
those  having  the  control  of  village  chiefs.  Judicial  power  is  vested  in 
village  courts,  in  five  judicial  district  courts,  and  in  a  mgh  court. 

There  are  no  public  lands  in  American  Samoa.  Nearly  all  the  land  is 
owned  by  natives.  The  soil  is  fertile ;  the  fruits  comprise  orange,  grape 
fruit,  lime,  and  citron.     Copra  is  abundant  and  is  of  excellent  quality. 

There  are  four  religious  missions  at  work :  The  London  Missionary  Society 
(established  in  1830),  the  Roman  Catholic  (French)  mission,  the  Mormon 
mission,  and  the  Wesleyan  mission.  Besides  the  sectarian  schools,  there  are 
two  non-sectarian  schools  :  one  maintained  by  the  Island  Government,  and 
one  mainly  supported  by  natives.  There  are  69  schools  in  the  islands,  at- 
tended by  1,081  boys  and  979  girls,  making  a  total  of  2,060. 

The  natives  pay  their  taxes  in  copra,  the  amount  of  copra  annually 
assessed  for  fiscal  purposes  being  from  500,000  to  550,000  lbs.  The  annual 
output  of  copra  is  aoout  1, 500  tons.  At  Fagatoga  the  natives  are  allowed  to  pay 
their  taxes  in  cash.  There  is  a  native  guard  (Fitafitas)  of  about  85,  in- 
cluding the  22  members  of  the  native  band,  trained  by  a  drill  sergeant 
and  a  bandmaster  of  the  U.S.  navy.  The  chief  island  products,  besides 
copra,  are  taro,  breadfruit,  yams,  cocoanuts,  pineapples,  oranges,  and 
bananas.     Copra  is  the  only  article  exported. 

About  50  miles  of  public  roads  have  been  constructed.  There  is  a  United 
States  Naval  high-powered  radio  station  located  on  the  island  of  Tutuila, 
which  has  daily  communication  with  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Honolulu,  the 
United  States,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  This  radio  station  is  open  to 
commercial  traffic.  The  fast  mail  steamers  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Com- 
pany touch  here  on  their  regular  trips  between  the  United  States,  Hawaii 
and  Australia. 
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ABYSSINIA. 

(Ethiopia.) 

Tkb  anieient  Knpire  of  Abyssiiiia,  or  'Ethiopia,*  includos  the  Kiu|{dom3  of 
ligre,  withLnta,  in  thenoiih-east;  Amhan,  with  Gojam,  in  the  west  and 
emntre ;  Shoa  in  the  sooth  ;  besides  territories  and  dependencies  as  far  as  KatTa 
in  tho  sooth  and  Harar  in  the  south-east,  with  considerable  portions  of 
the  Galla  and  Somali  Lands.  The  following  are  the  prorinces  into  which 
the  conntrj  is  dirided : — (1)  Haimr  and  Dependencies :  (2)  Wollo :  (8)  Kassa 
uid  Magi;  (4)  Gore;  (5)Tigre;  (6)  Damot  and  Gojam;  (7)  Sonatorial 
Prorinces ;  (8)  Gmidar ;  (9 )  Jimma.  The  whole  area  is  ai50»000  sq.  muea,  with 
an  ertimatfid  population  of  over  8  millions.  For  treaties  relating  to  the 
bovmdazies  of  Abyssinia  «ee  Thb  Statesman's  Ybak-Book  for  1907,  p.  667.  An 
agreement  was  reached  in  December,  1907,  for  the  delimitation  of  the  fWmtie? 
towards  British  East  Afiica^  The  frontier  follows  the  Dawa  np  to  Uraulli, 
whence  it  runs  mainly  westwards,  passing  the  south  end  of  Lake  Stephanie, 
and,  after  crosnng  the  north-eastern  branch  of  Lake  Rudolf,  runs  mainlj 
nordiwards  and  terminates  at  6^  N.  36*  S.  This  frontier,  howerer,  is  not  yet 
finally  delimitated  and  accepted  by  the  Abyssinians. 

Oovernment 

By  the  eonyention  of  Addis  Abbsba  of  October  26, 1S96,  between  Italy  and 
King  Menelik,  the  independence  of  Abyssinia  was  recognised. 

Under  an  Agreement  signed  December  13,  1906,  on  behalf  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  the  three  Powers  undertake  to  respect  and  en* 
deayour  to  preserye  the  integrity  of  Abyssinia ;  to  act  so  that  industrial 
concessions  granted  in  the  interest  of  one  of  them  may  not  injtil^e  the 
others;  to  abstain  from  interyention  in  Abyssinian  internal  affairs *;  to 
concert  together  for  the  safeguarding  of  their  respectiye  interests  in  torn* 
tories  bordering  on  Abyssinia ;  and  they  make  agi'eements  concerning  rail* 
way  construction  in  Abyssinia  and  equal  treatment  in  trade  and  transit  for 
their  nationals. 

After  the  oyerthrow  of  Theodore,  King  of  Amhara,  by  the  British  in  1868, 
the  suzerain  power  passed  to  Prince  Kassai  of  Ticr^,  who  assumed  the  old  title 
of  Nigusa  Kagasth  (*  King  of  Kings'),  and  was  crowned  in  1872  as 
Johannes  II.,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia.  After  the  death  of  this  potentate  in  1889, 
Menelik  II.,  King  of  Shoa  (born  1842),  G.O.B.,  G.O.M.G.,  became  the 
supreme  ruler  of  Abyssinia.  Menelik  died  in  December,  1918,  and  was 
succeeded  by  L^'  Yasu,  born  in  1896,  son  of  his  second  daughter,  Waizeru 
Shoa  Rogga  and  Ras  Mikael,  the  chief  of  the  Wollo  Gallas. 

On  September  27,  1916,  Lij  Yasu  was  deposed  by  public  proclamation, 
and  Waizeru  Zailditn>  another  daughter  of  Menelik,  bom  1876,  was 
nominated  Empress,  and  Ras  Taffari*  G.O.M.G.,  proclaimed  regent  and 
heir  to  the  throne.  The  Empress  was  crowned  at  Addis  Abbaba  on  February 
11,  1917.     The  new  government  has  been  recognised  by  Great  Britain. 

The  political  institutions  are  essentially  of  a  feudal  character,  analogous 
to  those  of  medi»yal  Europe.  There  is  a  vague  State  Council  consisting 
of  the  most  important  rases,  under  whom,  for  administrative  purposeu, 
are  governors  of  districts  and  provinces  and  chiefs  of  villages.  In  August, 
1919,  Cabinet  Government  was  again  introduced  after  over  a  year's  persODal 
administration  by  the  Regent. 

The  Abyssinian  Army  in  the  field  consists  of  two  main  paits.  Tlie 
standing  army  composes  the  nucleus,  and  the  remainder  of  the  forces  are 
drawn  from  the  chiefs  and  their  retainers  summoned  in  time  of  war,  a  sort  of 
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militia.  Besides  the  above,  a  varying  nutaber  of  irregulars  may  join  the 
army  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  standing  army,  instituted  by  Menelik, 
forms  in  effect  the  paid  standing  garrisoti  of  each  province,  and  might  amount 
altogether  to  something  under  100,000  men.  Both  they  and  the  .militia 
amounting  to  perhaps  another  200,000  men,  are  very  loosely  organised,  and 
have  very  little  in  the  shape  of  transport  or  modern  equipment.  Practically 
•very  man  is  armed  with  a  rifle,  and  often  with  shield  and  sword  as  well. 

Popiilation. 

The  population,  which  is  of  Semitic  origin,  consists  of  four  groups*^ 
the  Gallas  and  Somalis,  in  the  south  and  south-west,  the  Shoans  in  the 
centre,  the  Tigrians  in  the  north,  and  the  Danakil  in  the  east.  The  Gallas 
oompriM  one-half  of  the  entire  population,  and  are  a  pastoral  and  agricultural 
people.  The  Shoans  number  1,500,000  and  fumiah  the  ruling  clara^  Every- 
one is  a  soldier,  and  the  present  ruler  depends  upon  them  to  maintain  her 
sovereignty.  The  Tigrians  are  a  lighter  coloured  people  and  show  their 
Semitic  descent.  They  fortnerly  furnished  the  rulers  of  Ethiopia.  The 
Dandkil  are  Mohammedans,  and  on  account  of  the  inaoceesibihty  of  their 
country  preserve  a  sort  of  independence,  merely  paying  an  annual  sum  to  the 
Emperor  as  a  tribute.  There  are  also  some  Negi'oes  (in  the  South-West), 
and  the  Falashas  (of  Jewish  religion);  in  the  N.E.  centre  with  a  number 
of  non-natives  (Indians,  Arabs,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  a  few  Europeans)  in 
the  towns. 

Except  Harar,  and  perhaps  in  the  north,  there  are  no  towns  in  Abyssinia 
in  our  sense  of  the  word — not  even  Addis  Abbaba,  which  oonsiats  of 
villages  and  suburbs  scattered  round  the  Palace,  and  is  about  three 
miles  in  diameter.  The  most  important  towns,  politically  and  commer- 
cially, are :  Gondar,  capital  of  Amhara,  3,000  ;  Adua,  capital  of  Tigre, 
5,000;  Azum,  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia,  and  still  the  seat  of  the 
Abuna,  6,000  ;  Antalo,  former  capital  of  Tigre,  1,000  ;  Ankober,  former  capital 
of  Shoa,  2,000  ;  Addis  Abbaba»  present  capital  of  Abyssinia,  and  Shos  40»000- 
50,000  (with  a  foreign  population  of  about  150,  largely  Indians,  Greeks  and 
Arabs) ;  Debra-Tabor  (Mount  Tabor),  Magdala,  and  Maktiil^;  Gore,  Saiyu, 
Kekempti,  Samer^,  3,000-4,000,  and  Sokoto,  1,500,  important  trading 
centres  ;  Mahdera-Mariam  (Mary's  Rest),  4,000.  The  population  of  Harar 
is  estimated  at  50,000,  of  whom  about  300  are  Europeans ;  at  Dir^  Dawa 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  Europeans.  Gambela,  in  Western 
Abyssinia,  is  a  trading  station  leased  to  the  Sudan  Grovemment.  It  is  an 
important  outlet  for  me  trade  in  the  West.  A  service  of  stetmers  is 
maintained  from  June  to  November  with  Khartum. 

Beligion  and  Instruotion. 

Since  the  conversion  of  the  Abyssinians  to  Christianity  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury they  have  remained  members  of  the  Alexandrian  Church.  The  Abuna,  or 
head  bishop,  is  always  a  Copt,  appointed  and  consecrated  by  the  Coptic 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  but  bis  influence  is  controlled  by  the  Echegheh,  a 
native  ecclesiastical  dignitaiy,  who  presides  over  the  spiritualty,  numbering 
about  100,000  ecclesiastics.  Both  Copts  and  Abyssinians  are  monophysite, 
rejecting  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (a.d.  451). 

Education  has  hitherto  been  restricted  to  the  teaching  of  the  secular  and 
regular  clergy,  but  in  October,  l^B^n  edict  was  issued  enjoining  compulsory 
education  on  all  male  children  (MHle  age  of  12.  This  is,  however,  a  dead 
letter.  There  is  one  school  in  AfiHKbbaba,  directed  by  a  few  Coptic  teachets, 
introduced  by  the  Abuna — this  is  the  only  Abyssinian  school  in  tb«  country. 
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It  has  orer  100  pupils,  but  the  attendances  are  most  irregular,  and  the  in- 
stitution is  unpopular  as  yet  with  the  ignorant  people. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  proyincial  goyemors,  and  shums,  or  petty 
chiefs,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Emperor.  The  legal  system  is  said  to 
be  baaed  on  the  Justinian  Code. 

Agricultture. 

The  chief  industries  are  pastoral  and  agricultural.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats 
are  numerous.  The  horses  of  the  country  are  small  but  hardy  ;  mules  are  bred 
everywhere,  being  used  as  pack  animals ;  donkeys  are  also  small  and  serre 
for  baggage  animals.  The  soil  belongs  theoretically  to  the  Negus  ;  the  idea 
of  landed  property  scarcely  exists  among  the  populace,  and  agriculture  is 
therefore  backward.  Cotton,  the  sugar-cane,  date-palm,  coffee,  and  vine 
might  thrive  well  in  many  districts,  but  ara  nowhere  extensively  cultivated. 
The  production  of  Harari  coffee  (long  berry  Mocha)  is  on  the  increase.  Besides 
this,  which  is  coltivated,  there  grows  more  especially  in  southern  and  western 
Abyssinia  a  wild  coffee  plant,  yielding  a  berry  known  as  Abyssinian  coffee, 
which  grows  in  extensive  forests.  The  supply  is  said  to  be  unlimited.  The 
total  coffee  exports  of  the  country  have  been  estimated  as  follows: — 6,364 
metric  tons  in  1916,  5,121  metric  tons  in  1915,  and  3,810  metric  tons  in  1914. 
The  native  produce  includes  hides  and  skins,  barley,  millet  (dhurra),  wheat, 
gesho  (which  serves  as  a  substitute  for  hops),  and  tobacco,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  export.  Manufacturing  industries  are  also  in  a  back- 
ward state.  The  forests  abound  in  valuable  trees  and  rubber.  Iron  is  abun- 
dant in  some  districts  and  is  manufactured  into  spears,  knives,  hatchets,  fte. 
Placer  gold  mining  and  washing  are  carried  on  in  many  districts ;  coal  is 
mined  in  the  Shoa  province,  but  is  not  of  commercial  importance  ;  silver, 
copper,  and  sulphur  have  been  found. 

Commerce. 

The  principal  artery  of  trade  is  the  French  Ethiopian  railroad,  but  cara- 
vans also  do  a  large  trade  in  the  interior.  The  chief  trade  routes  besides  the 
railway  are  the  following : — (1)  Khartum-Gambella,  Khartum -Gallabat,  and 
Khartum-Roseires  (Sudan);  (2)  Mombasa-Nairobi -Moy ale  (British  East 
Africa);  (8)  Bulhar-Ogaden  (British  Somaliland) ;  (4)  Massawa- Asmara- 
Gondar,  Assab-Dessie  (Italian  Eritrea) ;  (5)  Mogadishu 'Lugh-Dolo-Arusi 
(Italian  Somaliland). 

The  exports  consisted  mainly  of  hides  and  skins,  coffee^  wax,  ivory,  civet, 
and  native  butter.  The  imports  comprised  grey  shirting  (abu  jedid),  cotton 
goods,  arms  and  ammunition,  provisions,  liquors,  railway  material,  sugar, 
and  petroleum.  The  imports  are  chiefly  from  Elngland,  France,  India, 
Italy,  and  the  United  States.  The  total  trade  between  Abyssinia  and  Great 
Britain  for  5  years  (according  to  Board  of  Trade  returns)  was  as  follows : — 


—                             1916 

1 

1917 

1918 

1919        1        1920 

£ 
Imports  from  Abyssinia .         3,330 
Exports  to  Abyssinia              3,774 

1 

3,833 

12,730 

£ 
28,947 
10,869 

£ 

8,986 
81,0f8 

Abyssinia  has  eominercial  treaties  with  Great  Britain  (1897)  for  '  most  fkyoored  natic 
treatment' ;  with  Italy  (1897),  terminabU  oix  six  moiitfts'  Aotlce ;  with  the  Utitsd  Btr 
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(1906)  for  10  years,  then  salgect  to  one  year's  notice ;  with  Germany  and  Austria-Haogary 
(1906)  for  10  years,  then  subject  to  one  year's  notice ;  with  France  (1908)  for  10  years,  and 
then  subject  to  a  year's  notice. 

Gommimicatioiis. 

Roads  in  Abyssinia  are  mere  tracks,  and  transport  is  effected  by  means  of 
mules,  pack-horses,  donkeys,  and,  in  some  places,  camels.  In  the  capital  and 
its  vicinity  a  few  miles  of  metalled  road  nave  been  constructed.  There  is  a 
railway  of  a  metre  gauge  from  the  port  of  Jibuti  in  French  Somaliland  to 
Dir^  Dawa  (about  25  miles  from  Harar)  in  the  south-east  of  Abyssinia, 
187  miles.  In  January,  1909,  a  new  company  was  formed  to  complete  the 
line  to  Addis  Abbaba,  taking  over  the  portion  completed  on  French  territonr, 
and  the  section  to  the  Hawash  River,  150  miles  from  Dir^  Dawa,  and  the 
same  distance  from  Addis  Abbaba,  reached  the  capital  in  1917. 

There  are  telegraph  lines  (1,056  miles)  connecting  Addis  Abbaba  with 
Harar,  withSidamo,  with  Jibuti  in  French  Somaliland,  and  with  Massawa  in 
Eritrea.  Telephone  lines  connect  Addis  Abbaba  with  Harar,  also  with  Gore 
and  Gambela  (m  the  west),  Jimma  and  Sharada  (south-west),  Dessie  (north), 
and  Debra  Tabor  and  Gojam,  and  with  Ankober,  and  Asmara  with  Adua  and 
Barromeida. 

Money  and  Credit 

The  Bank  of  Abyssinia,  with  authorised  capital  of  500,0002.  and  paid-up 
capital  of  125,0002.,  has  its  head  office  at  Addis  Abbaba  and  agencies  at 
Harar,  Dir^  Dawa,  Gore,  Gambela  and  Dessie.  By  its  constitution  the 
Governor  of  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt  is  its  President,  and  its  governing 
body  sits  at  Cairo.  The  current  coin  of  Abyssinia  is  the  Maria  Theresa 
dollar,  but  a  new  coinage  (coined  at  Paris)  has  been  put  in  circulation,  with 
the  Menelik  dollar  for  the  standard  coin.  This  new  coin,  the  talarif  or 
dollar,  worth  about  25. ,  weighs  28*075  grammes,  '835  fine.  It  has  nomin- 
ally the  same  value  as  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar,  but  in  the  capital  is  dis- 
liked, and  in  some  places  is  not  taken  at  all.  The  Bank  of  Abyssinia 
has  introduced  a  large  stock  of  Menelik  piastres  (16  to  the  dollar) ;  the 
amount  of  the  bank-note  issue  on  December  31,  1917,  was  214,765  dollars, 
of  which  149,140  dollars  were  in  circulation  and  65,625  dollars  at  the  bank. 
Other  silver  coins  are  the  half,  quarter,  and  sixteenth  (girsh  or  piastre) 
of  a  talari.  Copper  coins  are  the  beaa  ( =  one-hundredth  of  a  dollar)  and 
the  half  and  quarter  girsh  found  only  at  Harar.  Various  articles,  how- 
ever, are  used  as  medium  of  exchange ;  bars  of  salt  are  re^larly  accepted 
as  money  all  over  the  country,  in  two  sizes,  and  at  a  fluctuatmg  rate  accord- 
ing to  supply  and  cost  of  transport.  Cartridges  are  also  currency,  although 
there  is  a  dead-letter  edict  against  them  ;  and  in  most  places  barter  prevails. 

The  Abyssinian  oimee  weighs  about  430  grains  (the  weight  of  the  Maria 
Theresa  dollar) ;  a  pound  of  ivory  contains  12  ounces  ;  of  coffee,  18  ounces; 
the  Abyssinian /cras^a  contains  37 J  lbs.  av.,  or  50  lbs.  Abyssinian  (ivory). 
Grain  measures  are  the  kunnttf  about  J  bushel  (the  measure  varies  in  different 
localities) ;  and  the  daula^  2\  bushels.  The  mfetre  is  largely  used  at  Harar ; 
native  measures  are  the  sinzer,  9  inches,  and  the  kend  (cubit),  20  inches. 
A  kalad  contains  in  some  places  60  acres,  in  others  96. 

Minister, — C.  H.  W.  Russell. 

Acting  Consul-General. — Major  J.   H.    Dodds,  T.D, 
British  Fice-Consul  at  Addis  Abbaba. — Cyril  Cane. 
There  is  a  Consul  also  at  Harar,  Goudar,  Gore  and  Mega. 
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AFOHANISTAIT. 

Ar**nXwiMrTA9  i<  %  emu  try  of  Atm  Ijing  hetmttem.  panll«la  29'  aad  3S*20' 
•f  BMtk  l^ktitiMie,  and  CI*  and  72*  of  «aj»t  lon^tn-ie,  with  s  loBg  osrrow 
•trip  extending^  to  75*  ea»t  lor.^^raie  (Wikhan^,  On  the  nonli-eaii,  the 
boa'n^ftry  follows  »  line  mnning  generally  westward  from  a  &xed  peint 
ae«r  mm  of  the  peaks  of  the  Sarikol  Ran^e  to  Lake  Victoria,  thence 
along  the  line  of  tJ^iat  branch  of  the  Oxi'  which  L«:iea  from  the  lake,  and  so, 
following  the  conrne  of  the  Oxoa.  to  iChamiab.  From  Khamiab,  the  line 
!«•«  ia  a  son tb' westerly  direetion  to  Zclfikar,  on  the  riTcr  Harf-RAd,  and 
tbeoeo  by  Kal-i'Kalla  to  Hash'adan,  thenee  to  the  ac^th.  between  Hashtadan 
and  Siah  Koh,  north  of  Baaoan,  the  boundary  ia  undcSned-  The  SUtam 
lake  and  the  Heln.nnd  river  form  the  bonndarr  between  3iah  Koh  mad 
Band-i'deifrtan,  and  thenee  the  bonnd^ry  runs  jwnth  m  a  straight  iiBe  to 
Koh-i'Malik  Siah,  where  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  Af^haniatan  and  Baluchistan 
meet.  Here  the  ly>nndarr  tarns  ronnd  and  runs  generally  castwardly  to  the 
Kbwija  Amran  range.  The  eastern  and  aoaihem  bonndaries  of  Afghanjatan 
long  remained  nncertain,  bnt  the  basis  of  a  delimitation  was  settled,  in  1893. 
at  a  conference  between  the  Amir  Abdur  Rahman  and  Sir  3IortiBer 
Ihirand,  and  the  boundary  agreed  upon,  with  the  exception  of  the  Asnar 
section,  has  since  been  demarcated.  The  Amir  agreed  that  Chitral, 
Bajanr  and  8w4t  should  be  included  within  the  British  sphere  of  political 
influence^  while  he  himself  was  to  retain  Asmar  and  the  Kunar  Falley  abore 
it,  as  far  as  Amawai ;  also  the  tract  of  Birmal,  west  of  Waziristan.  In  the 
subsequent  demareation,  Kifirist^n  was  included  within  the  countries,  under 
Afghan  control,  and  is  garrisoned  by  the  Amir's  troops.  The  Amir  has  with- 
drawn his  pretensions  orer  Waziristan.  Between  March,  190S,  and  May. 
1905,  the  bonndaiT  towards  Persia  was  demarcated  from  Koh-i-Malik  Siah  to 
the  Helmnnd,  and  thence  to  Siah  Koh.  In  July,  1905,  Sir  Henry  McMahon 
announced  his  award  concerning  disputed  water  rights  orer  the  Helmnnd 
riTer,  but  the  award  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the  Persian  Goremment. 
The  KhAibar  Vmndary  was  demarcated  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Maffey  in  1919. 

Amanullah  Khan,  the  reigning  Amir,  the  third  son  of  AmSr  Habi- 
l/ullah  KhAn  by  his  x>nncipal  wife,  Ulya  Hazrat,  was  born  on  June  1,  1892, 
and  succeeded  on  the  assassination  of  his  father,  February  20,  1919.  The 
Amir  has  five  brothers  :— Inayatulla  Khan  (bom  Oct.  20,  1888),  Hayatulla 
Kh4n  (bom  Dec.  29,  1888),  Eabirulla  Khan  (bom  Oct.  4,  1895),  Asadulla  Jan 
(bora  May  28,  1910),  and  Obedulla  Khan  (born  Kor.  18,  1915).  Uncles 
of  the  Amir  are  : — Aminulla  Khan  (bora  Oct.  12,  1885),  Muhammad  Umar 
Khin  (bom  Sept.  16,  1889),  and  GhuUm  AH  Khan  (bom  Sept.  3,  1890). 

For  earlier  British  relations  with  Afghdnistan,  see  The  Statesman's 
Ybar-Book  for  1916,  pp.  662-3. 

The  goTernment  of  Afghanistan  is  monarchical  under  one  hereditary 
prince,  whose  power  varies  with  his  own  character,  skill,  and  fortune. 
The  dominions  are  politically  divided  into  the  four  provinces  of  Kabul,  Turki- 
stdn,  Herat,  and  Kandahdr,  Badakhshan  being  now  under  Turkistan.  Each 
province  is  under  a  hdkim  or  governor  (called  Naib-ul-Hukuma),  under 
whom  subordinate  officials  dispense  justice  and  collect  taxes.  Spoliation, 
exaction,  and  embezzlement  are  not  infrequent. 

Area  and  Population* — The  extreme  breadth  of  Afghanistan  from 
north-east  to  south-wpst  is  about  700  miles ;  its  length  from  the  Herat 
frontier  to  the  Khdibar  Pass,  about  600  miles  ;  the  area  is  about  245,000 
square  miles.     The  surrounding  countries  are,  on  the  north,  Russian  terri- 
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toiy  and  Bokhara  on  the  west,  Peisia ;  on  the  aonth,  the  British  PoUtidd 
Agency  of  Baluchistan  and,  on  die  east,  the  moantain  tribes  scattered 
along  the  north-western  frontier  of  India,  and  included  within  the  sphere 
of  British  influence  in  the  North- Western  Frontier  Province,  There  are  fire 
larger  and  two  smaller  provinces,  in  addition  to  the  Prorinoe  of  Kabul,  eacb 
under  a  Governor,  and  each  possessing  its  own  army. 

Population  about  8,380,500,  the  dominant  race  being  the  Afghans, 
of  whom  the  leading  tribes  are  tbe  Durranis  and  the  Ghilnus,  who  amount 
to  about  2,200,000  souls ;  then  follow  other  Afghans,  and  the  Tajiks,  Hasdras^ 
and  Aimaks,  and  Uzbaks.  The  languages  spoken  are  Persian  and  Pushtop. 
The  predominant  religion  is  Islam.  T^o  newspapers  are  published  in  the 
country,  one  in  Kabul,  the  capital  (population  about  150,000),  and  the  other 
in  JalilJkbM.  Other  large  towns  are  Kandahir  (population  31,500)  and 
Her^t  (population  20,000). 

Juatice. — Justice  in  criminal  cases  is  administered  by  Government 
officials,  in  civil  cases  by  a  Kazi^  or  judge,  who  follows  the  law  of  the  Koran. 

Fi]UU;iC6. — l^b®  revenue  oi  Afghiniatin  is  subject  to  considerable 
fluctuations.  The  Government  share  of  the  produce  recoverable  U  said  to 
vary  from  one<third  to  one-tenth,  according  to  the  advantages  of  irrigation. 
The  total  revenue  is  estimated  at  between  12  and  18  million  nipees,  but  this 
estimate  is  probably  too  low. 

The  late  Amir  received  a  subsidy  from  the  Indian  (jrovernment  oi 
Rs.  18,50,000  a  year,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  189S.  But  in  accord- 
ance  with  paragraph  3  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  August  8,  1919,  the  arrears  of 
the  late  Amir's  subsidy  have  been  confiscated  and  no  subsidy  is  granted  to 
the  present  Amir. 

Befence.— Ii^  addition  to  his  regular  army  the  Amir*a  military  forces  aia 
largely  supplemented  by  local  levies  of  horse  and  foot.  The  mounted 
levies  are  simply  the  retainers  of  great  chiefs,  or  of  the  latter*s  wealthier 
vassals.  The  foot  levies  are  now  permanently  embodied,  and  as  irrsguUrs 
form  an  auxiliary  to  the  regular  in&ntry.  The  mountain  batteries  are 
believed  to  be  serviceable.  As  engineers^  the  Hazara  'sappers,*  who 
are  regularly  enrolled,  are  excellent  workmen.  The  Afghan  army  is  said 
to  nui^r  98,000  men,  including  18,000  cavalry  and  380  guns.  The  real 
military  strength  of  Afghanistan  lies  In  the  rugged  and  inhospitable  nature 
of  the  country,  the  absence  of  roads,  and  in  the  cajtacity  and  aptitude  of  its 
inhabitants  for  guerilla  warfare,  which  have  been  greatly  enhanced  of  recent 
years  by  the  wholesale  importa^on  of  rifles  and  ammunition  from  the  Gulf. 

Production. — ^Although  the  greater  part  of  Afghaniitdn  is  more  or  less 
mountainous,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  country  is  too  dry  and  rooky  for  successful 
cultivation,  yet  there  are  many  fertile  plains  and  vaUeys,  which,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  irrigation  from  small  rivers  or  wells,  yield  very  satisfactory  crops 
of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  cereals.  There  are  four  classes  of  oultivators-^-lst, 
proprietors,  who  cultivate  their  own  land ;  2ud,  tenants,  who  hire  it  for 
a  rent  in  money  or  for  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  produce  ;  8rd,  baegars, 
who  are  the  same  as  the  metayers  in  Fri^nce ;  ana  4th,  hired  labourers. 
There  are  two  harvests  in  the  year  in  most  parts  of  Afgh&nistdn.  One 
of  these  is  sown  in  the  end  of  autumn  and  reaped  in  summer,  and  con- 
sists  of  wheat,  barley,  £rvum  Lens,  and  Cieer  arietinum,  with  some 
peas  and  beans.  The  other  harvest  is  sown  in  the  end  of  spring  and  reaped 
in  autumn.  It  consists  of  rice,  millet,  arzna  {Panicum  iiahcum),  Indian 
com,  ^c.  The  castor-oil  plant,  madder,  and  the  assafoetida  plant  abound. 
Fruit,  viz.  the  apple,  pear,  almond,  peach,  quince,  apricot,  plum,  oherry, 
pome^prai)ate,    gr^pe,    fig,    mulberry,  is  produced   in  profuse  abuudai^cr 
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They  form  the  principal  food  of  a  lar^e  class  of  the  people  throughout 
the  year,  both  in  the  fresh  and  preserved  state,  and  in  the  latter  condition 
are  exported  in  great  quantities. 

An  extremely  curious  variety  of  fat- tailed  sheep  is  native  to  Afghanistan. 
It  is  characterised  by  the  immense  weight  and  size  of  its  tail,  caused  by 
development  of  masses  of  fat,  forming  stores  of  nourishment  which  are 
drawn  upon  during  the  winter  months,  when  fodder  is  scarce.  These  sheep 
furnish  the  principal  meat  diet  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  grease  of  the  tail 
is  a  substitute  for  butter.  The  wool  and  skins  not  only  provide  material 
for  warm  apparel,  but  also  furnish  the  country's  main  article  of  export. 

Northern  Afghanistdn  is  reputed  to  be  tolerably  rich  in  copper,  and 
lead  is  found  in  many  parts.  Iron  of  excellent  quality  comes  from  Bajaur 
(outside  Afghanistdn),  and  the  Farmdii  district  (or  Birmal),  and  a  gold  mine 
is  being  worked  under  the  supervision  of  a  British  mining  expert  at  Kan- 
dahar ;  gold  in  small  quantities  is  also  brought  from  the  Laghmdn  Hills  and 
Kunar.  Bad&kshan  was  famous  for  its  precious  stones,  especially  lapis  lazuli. 

Silks,  felts,  carpets,  articles  from  camels'  and  goats'  hair,  are  some  of 
the  principal  industries.  At  Edbul,  soap,  cloth,  boots,  and  some  other 
articles  are  manufactured  for  local  consumption,  but  chiefly  for  the  army. 
The  sheepskin  coat,  or  postin,  manufacture  is  one  of  the  important  industries. 
The  government  factories  and  workshops  at  Edbul  have  as  their  partial 
object  public  education  in  mechanical  methods  and  appliances,  and  as  a 
feature  of  such  work  classes  are  organised  in  different  industries. 

Trade. — No  accurate  registration  of  the  trade  of  Afghdnistdn  has  yet 
been  obtained.  The  trans-frontier  trade  between  India  and  Afghdnistdn 
(according  to  Indian  statistics)  was  as  follows  in  £lve  years  ending  March  81 : 


— 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Imports  into  India 
Exports  into  Afghanistan   . 

1,116,000 
1,021,000 

£ 
1,144,000 
1,150,000 

£ 
1,147,000 
1,258,000 

1,194,000 
2,020,000 

£ 
1,976,000 
1,607,000 

Of  the  exports  from  India  to  Afghdnistdn  the  chief  items  are  cotton  goods, 
indigo  and  other  dyeing  materials,  sugar,  hardware,  leather  and  silver  trea- 
sure. The  imports  into  India  include  timber,  fruits  and  vegetables,  grain 
and  pulse,  ghi  and  other  provisions,  assafcetida  and  other  drugs,  spices,  wool, 
silk,  cattle,  hides,  and  tobacco.  Formerly  the  trade  with  Afghanistdn  was 
subject  to  many  restrictions  in  the  wav  of  heavy  duties  and  monopolies  ;  but 
witn  the  removal  of  some  of  them,  the  trade  with  India  has  expanded  of 
late  years,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  seems  possible. 

The  imports  from  Bokhdra  are  stated  to  amount  to  nearly  4,000,000 
roubles,  and  the  exports  to  Bokhara  to  as  much. 

ConmLllIlicatioilS-  —Afghdnistdn  is  not  a  member  of  the  International 
Postal  Union,  so  that  the  sending  of  letters  or  parcels  to  the  countiy  is  at- 
tended with  some  uncertainty  and  inconvenience.  Letters,  etc.,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  have  to  be  sent,  at  present,  to  the  Political  Agent,  Khdibsr, 
Landi  Kotal,  who  arranges  to  forward  them  to  the  Afghan  border.  Letters 
are  despatched  by  runners  twice  a  week  ;  they  require  three  days  for 
delivery.  Bulky  packages  and  boxes  are  forwarded  by  the  Afghan  trade 
agent  in  Peshawar. 

The  trade  routes  of  Afghanistdn  are  as  follows : — From  Persia  by  Meshed 
to  Herdt ;  from  Bokhdra  by  Merv  to  Herdt ;  from  Bokhdra  byEarshi,  Balkh, 
and  Ehulm  to  Edbul ;  from  East  Turkistdn  by  Badakhshan  and  Eandahdr 
to  Edbul ;  from  India  by  the  Ehdibar  road  to  Edbul ;  from  India  by  the  Gomdl 
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Pass  to  Ghaznl  and  Eelat-i-Ghilzai ;  from  Chaman,  the  terminus  of  the  North- 
western Railway  beyond  Quetta,  to  Kandahar  and  thence  to  Edbul  or  Herat. 
There  are  no  railways  in  the  country.  The  Khdibar  and  Bolan  roads  are 
fit  for  light  wheeled  traffic  as  far  as  Kibul  and  Kandahdr  respectively.  There 
is  no  wheeled  carriage)  except  artillery,  proper  to  the  country,  and  mer- 
chandise  is  still  transported  on  camel  or  pony  back.  There  are  practically 
no  navigable  rivers  in  Afghanistan,  and  timber  is  the  only  article  of  com- 
merce conveyed  by  water,  floated  down  stream  in  rafts.  Telephonic 
communication  exists  between  Dakka,  Jaldldbdd  and  Kibul,  a  distance  of 
136  miles,  and  it  is  being  extended  to  Kandahdr. 

Honey  and  Currency- — The  Kabuli  rupee  is  the  usual  currency, 
though  Government  demands  are  often  paid  in  kind.  Currency  notes  of  local 
manufacture  in  denominations  of  1,  5,  25,  60,  and  100  rupees,  were  intro- 
duced in  July,  1920. 

The  Amir's  mint  at  Kdbul  was  for  some  years  under  the  supervision  of  a 
European.  The  current  coins  in  Kabul  are  Dindr,  Paisa,  Sndhi,  Sann&r 
or  Misqdli,  'Abbdsi,  Qardn,  Rupee  and  Tumdn.  Dinar  and  Tdmdn  are 
legendary  coins  intended  for  purposes  of  calculation  only.  Paisa  and  Shdhi 
are  copper  coins,  and  Misqdll,  'Abbdsf,  Qardn  and  Rupee  are  silver  coins. 


10  VinAx    s  1  Paiaa  or  Taks. 
6  Faiaa    »  1  Sh&hi. 

2  BhiM    s  1  Sann^,  Saddinslr  or  Misqali 
2  Saan^  »  1  'Abbiai. 


1^  'Abb4ai  =  1  Qnr&n. 

2    Qartn     =  1  Rupee. 

20    Rupeai  =  1  Tum^n. 


One  Kabuli   rupee  is  equal  to  about  eightpence  at  the  normal  rate  of 
exchange  between  Afghdnistdn  and  India. 
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ALBANIA. 

(Sktpanii.  ) 

Ths  geographical  district  known  as  Albania  was  made  up  of  the  Turkish 
Provincea  of  Scutari  and  of  Yanina,  and  of  the  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
vilayets  of  Eossovo  and  Monastir,  which  bordered  upon  those  Proviucea. 
The  Albanians  are  divided  into  two  principal  groups — the  Ghegs,  who  live  in 
the  north,  and  the  Tosks,  who  live  in  the  south' 

Little  is  known  of  their  early  history.  From  1431,  when  the  Turks 
captured  Yanina,  the  Albanians  remained  ander  Turkish  rule,  except  for  two 
brief  periods  of  independence,  first  between  1443  and  1477,  under  the  Gheg 
Ohiefcain  George  Oastriot,  and  again  in  the  eighteenth  century,  under  the 
Tosk,  Ali  of  Tepedelen.  In  1880  the  short-lived  Albanian  League  was 
founded,  making  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  obtain  independence. 

The  Albanians  have  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  and  a  more  or  leas  well- 
defined  feudal  system.  Whilst  in  the  north  they  are  divided  into  clans  or 
tribes,  in  the  south  the  people  look  for  guidance  to  a  system  of  beys  or  chiefs, 
whose  power  is  very  considerable.  The  Albanian  language  is  held  by  most 
authorities  to  be  of  Aryan  origin.  The  dialeots  empK>y^  in  the  north  and 
in  the  south  are  somewhat  difierent. 

The  independence  of  Albania  was  proclaimed  at  Valona  on  November  28, 
1912,  and  on  December  20,  1912,  the  London  Ambassadorial  Conference 
agreed  to  the  principle  of  Albanian  autonomy.  Subsec^uently  that  Con- 
ference approximately  decided  the  frontiers  of  the  new  country,  and  agreed 
that  a  European  Prince  be  nominated  to  rule  it.  Prince  William  of  Wied, 
having  accepted  the  crown  of  the  new  country  from  an  Albanian  deputation, 
which  offered  it  to  him  at  Neuwied,  on  February  21, 1914,  arrived  at  Durazzo 
on  March  7,  1914. 

The  Grovemment  of  the  country  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince, 
supported  and  advised  by  an  International  Commission  of  Control,  the 
creation  of  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Ambassadorial  Conference  in  July, 
1918. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  in  the  latter  days  of  July, 
.1914,  the  Prince  and  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  International  Commisaion 
left  Albania,  which  fell  again  into  a  state  of  anarchy.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  Essad  Pasha  Topdani,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  country  in 
May  but  who  returned  in  September,  after  the  departure  of  the  Prince  of 
Wied,  to  establish  a  military  government  with  its  seat  at  Dura^o,  but  the 
effort  failed  (October  5,  1914).  Disorder  continued,  and  eventually  the 
Austrians  overran  Albania,  capturing  San  Giovanni  di  Medua>)n  January  25^ 
1916,  and  Durazzo  on  February  28,  1916.  On  June  3,  1917,  the  geueral  in 
charge  of  the  Italian  forces  proclaimed  Albania  an  independent  country,  and 
a  provisional  Government  was  set  up  at  Durazzo.  The  final  status  of  the 
country  will  be  determined  by  the  Peace  Conference. 

Area  and  Population, — The  frontiers  of  Albania,  which  were  pro- 
visional, were  shown  in  the  map  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  which  aooompanied 
The  Statesman's  Ybab  Book  for  1914.  The  estimated  probable  area  of 
the  country  is  between  10,500  and  11,500  square  miles,  and  the  population 
between  800,000  and  850,000  souls.  The  principal  towns,  with  estimated 
population,  are  as  follows  : — Durazzo,  the  provisional  capital,  5,000  ;  Scutari, 
82,000;  Elbasan,  13,000;  Tirana,  12,000;  Argyrocastro,  12,000 ;  Herat, 
8,600;  Korytza.  8,000  ;  Valona,  6.500, 

Keligfion  and  InstniOtion, — ^About  two-thirds  of  the  Albanians  are 
Moslems.     Of  the  remaining  one-third  the  Christians  in  the  north  are  for 
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the  most  part  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Christians  in  the  south  are  members 
of  the  Ortnodox  (Greek)  Church.  Whilst  large  numbers  of  the  Mohammedans 
belong  to  the  Bektashi  sect,  in  many  districts  both  Christian  and  Moslem 
worship  may  be  found. 

Under  Turkish  rule  little  was  done  for  education.  The  only  school 
which  maintained  its  existence  without  ever  being  actu£^lly  closed  was  that 
founded  at  Korytza  in  the  year  1891,  6or  the  education  of  girls,  by  two 
Albanians,  who  worked  in  the  interests  of  Protestantism  and  of  the  Albanian 
nationality.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools, 
opened  in  the  north  by  the  Jesuits,  apd  the  Orthodox  schools,  which  existed 
in  the  south,  and  which  were  opened  as  a  result  of  the  ancient  privileges 
possessed  by  the  Patriarchate. 

JustiCGt — The  Albanians  have  a  strict  code  of  honour,  but  in  the  past 
no  universal  system  of  Justice  has  been  in  force.  WhlJst  the  South  has 
been  more  or  less  ruled  by  the  Ottoman  cod^  of  law,  the  districts  of  the 
North  have  practically  i^anaged  their  own  a^airs  according  to  their  own 
ideas. 

Production  and  Indllfttry.*^Oreat  traot«  of  the  conntry  vemain  un- 
cultivated, and  the  areas  at  present  under  cultivation  are  dealt  with  in 
a  primitive  way.  The  country  for  the  greater  part  is  rugged,  wild,  and 
motmtainous,  the  exceptions  being  along  the  Adriatio  littoral  and  the  Korytza 
Basin,  these  two  sections  being  particularly  fertile  and  capable  of  great 
agricultural  deTeiopment.  Tobaeco,  wool,  and  olive  oil  are  the  prineipal 
products  of  the  oonntry.  The  wool  is  made  up  into  coarse  and  heavy  native 
cloth.  Forests  are  seance  ;  and  as  for  minerals,  Albania  i$  said  to  possess 
copper,  coal,  siWer,  gold  and  lead. 

Central  Albania  has  no  roads,  but  in  the.  South  the  Italian  administration 
has  constructed  military  roads  extending  South  via  Tepeleiii  and  Ai^yrocastro, 
and  the  Korth  and  East  via  Lic^coviki  aad  Srzek  to  Korytza.  Northern 
Albania  has  one  road,  connecting  Durazzo  and  Tirana  with  Alessio  and 
Soutari.  As  yet  there  are  no  railways  in  the  country.  The  ports  are  five  in 
number,  viz.  San  Giovanni  di  Medua,  Durazzo,  Yalona,  Porto  Palefmo,  and 
Santi  Quarainta.  Valona  is  intended  to  be  the  head  of  the  Trans- Balkan 
Railway,  which  fpi|l  connect  Italy  with  Constantinople. 

The  country  has  no  banks  and  no  cvrrency. 

Books  of  B^ference. 

Aot^  et  DipIom#ta  Se9^l}»niae  Mediae  A^tatis  iUu^traqtia  (by  Dr,  h,  do  !iphaUoc«yj  C, 
Jirecek,  and  B.  de  Sufflf^yi    Vol.  I.    Vienna,  19IS. 

^qUlfuei  (A.),  lUneraxI  Albanesi.    Rome,  1917. 

Same$(J.  H.%  Thefature  of  t)i«  Albanian  State,  in  Geopraphieal  Jonrmatfor  July,  1018. 

Boypf  iA.%  VAlbameetNapoUen  (1797-1814).    Paris,  19ia. 

Brails/ord  (EL.  N,),  Macedonia,  its  Races  and  their  Futi^re.    l40i;idon,  X906. 

Ceretti  (G.  D.),  L  Albania  in  grigio  verde.    Florence,  1920. 

QhAlere»  (GoBptantiaaX  Albania  Pas^  ^nd  Present.    XiOQdon,  1919. 

thirham  (Edith),  T!ie  Straggle  for  Scutari.  London,  19l4.— High  Albania.  London. 
1909. 

Qewgeviteh  (Dr.  Vladan),  Lea  Albanais  et  las  GrandQEt  Puissances.    Paris,  1913. 

Qopeevie  (Spiridon),  Das  Piirstentum  Albanien,  seine  Vergangenheit,  ethnographischen 
Verl^ltiliMe,  pqllt4aQlie  Lft«f  uad  AU4»ichten  fiir  die  Zu](i)iifl,    Berlin,  1914.     ' 

Zi$ui*-Jurenf  f0.).  L' Albania  inconnue,    Paris,  1913. 

Manek  (fO,  Pekmegi  (G'),  and  Statz  (A.),  Albaneslsche  Bfbllographie.    Vienna,  1909. 

Pemeeeh  ( w.).  Albania,  the  foundling  State  of  Europe.    London,  1914. 

Puaux  (Ren6),  La  malheureuse  Epire.    Paris,  1914. 

a<4^mMr  (POi  4lbftnienu9ddjeAlbfineaen.    Vienna  J9X0. 

ThiiiloeMy  fu.),  lUyrisch-Albaniscbe  Forschungcn.    Leipzig,  1916. 

ITace  (A.  S.  B.),  and  rHomp«on  (M.d.),  The  Nomads  of  the  Balkans.    London,  1914. 

WoodMCB..  Charles),  Tlie  Panger  lone  of  Europe.    London,  1911. 
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ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC. 

(Republioa  Argentina.) 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. 

Argentina  was  discovered  in  1508  by  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  and  Vicente  Yanez 
Pinz9n.  In  1535  Don  Pedro  de  MenJoza  was  sent  out  by  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  in  that  same  year  founded  the  town  of  Buenos  Aires.  On  May  25,  1810, 
the  population  rose  against  the  Spanish  rule,  and  on  July  9,  1816,  Argentine 
independence  was  proclaimed.  Between  1816  and  1852  was  a  period  of 
anarchy,  and  in  1853  stable  goverament  was  once  more  established. 

The  Constitntion  of  the  Ai^^entine  Republic  bears  date  May  15, 1858,  with 
modifications  in  1860,  1866  and  1898.  The  executiye  power  is  left  to  a 
President,  elected  for  six  years  by  electors  appointed  by  the  fourteen  provinces, 
equal  to  double  the  number  of  senators  and  deputies  combined ;  while  the 
legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  National  Congress,  consisting  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Deputies,  the  former  numbering  80,  two  from 
the  capital  and  from  each  province,  elected  for  nine  years  by  a  special  body  of 
electors  in  the  capital,  and  by  the  legislatures  in  the  provinces ;  and  the  latter 
158  members  elected  by  the  people.  By  the  Constitution  there  should 
be  one  deputy  for  every  38,000  inhabitants.  According  to  the  census  of  1914 
the  rate  is  one  deputy  for  every  49, 000  inhabitants.  A  deputy  must  be  25  years 
of  age,  and  have  been  a  citizen  for  four  years.  The  deputies  are  elected 
for  four  years,  but  one-half  of  the  House  must  retire  every  two  years. 
Senators  must  be  80  years  of  age,  have  been  citizens  for  six  years.  One-third 
of  the  Senate  is  renewed  every  three  years.  The  two  chambers  meet 
annually  from  May  1  to  September  30.  The  members  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Deputies  each  receive  18,000  pesos  per  annum. 
A  Vice-President,  electea  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time 
as  the  President,  fills  the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Senate,  but  has 
otherwise  no  political  power.  The  President  is  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  appoints  to  all  civil,  military/  naval,  and  judicial 
offices,  and  has  the  right  of  presentation  to  bishoprics  ;  he  is  responsible 
vrith  the  Ministnr  for  the  acts  of  the  executive ;  both  President  and  Vice- 
President  must  be  Roman  Catholics,  Argentine  by  birth,  and  cannot  be 
re-elected,  unless  a  period  of  six  years  intervenes. 

President  of  the  Republic. — Seiior  Hip6Iito  Irifoyen,  Assumed  office, 
October  12,  1916. 

riee- President. — Sefior  Dr.  Benito  Villanueva. 

The  Ministry,  appointed  by  and  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  President, 
consists  ofeight  Secretaries  of  State — namely,  of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs, 
Finance,  War,  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  Agriculture,  Marine,  and 
Public  Works. 

The  President  has  a  salary  of  96,000  dollars  paper,  and  28,800  dollars 
paper  for  official  expenses ;  the  Vice-President  36,000  dollars  paper  as 
bis  salary,  and  24,000  dollars  for  official  expenses,  and  each  of  ta«  eight 
ministers  39,600  dollars  per  annum. 
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Local  Goyssnment. 

The  Constitution,  with  certain  small  exceptions,  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  United  States.  Such  matters  as  affect  the  Republic  as  a  whole  are  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Central  Government.  The  Republic  is  divided 
into  14  provinces,  10  territories  and  1  federal  district  (Buenos  Aires).  The 
governors  of  the  various  provinces  are  invested  with  very  extensive  powers, 
and  in  their  constitutional  functions  are  independent  of  the  central 
executive.  They  are  elected  by  the  people  of  each  province  for  a  term 
varying  between  three  and  four  years.  The  provinces  elect  their  own  legis- 
latures, and  have  complete  control  over  their  own  affairs.  The  territories 
are  under  the  supervision  of  governors  appointed  by  the  President.  In 
Buenos  Aires  municipal  government  is  exercised  by  a  Mayor  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
deliberative  council  elected  by  tax-paying  inhabitants.  The  deliberative 
council  votes  on  measures  relating  to  city  finance,  works,  and  general 
administration,  and  its  decisions  are  carried  out  by  the  Mayor.  Other 
municipalities  have  constitutions  of  a  similar  character. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  Argentine  Republic  consists  of  fourteen  provinces,  ten  territories 
and  one  federal  district,  containing  the  land  area  and  population  shown 
below : — 


Federal  District,  Provlncea              Jt",?ju 

and  Territories!                    .?^?L 

sq.  miles 

FopulatiOD 
Dec.  81,  1919 

Population 

Census 

1914 

Pop.  per 
sq.  mile 
1914 

Federal  District. 

1 

Buenos  Aires 

72 

1,649,977 

1,675,814 

-^1,886-30 

Martin  Garcia  Island    . 

.           — 

783 

_— 

Provinces. 

Buenos  Aires  (La  Plati 

I)      .       117,777 

2,279,600 

2,066,165  ' 

17-54 

Santa  F^     . 

60,713 

988,840 

899,640 

17-73 

C6rdoba 

66,912 

787.748 

735,472 

10-91 

Entre  Rlos  (Parana)    . 

29,241 

461,570 

425,378 

14-54 

Corrientes   . 

33,535 

364,818 

347,056 

10  34 

San  Luis     . 

29,036 

123,087 

116,266 

4-04 

Santiago  del  Estero 

65,386 

293,601 

261,678 

4-72 

Tucuman     . 

10,422 

350,973 

332,933 

81*94 

Mendoza 

66,602 

307,560 

277,686 

4-91 

San  Juan     . 

37,865 

128,993 

119,252 

3-14 

La  Rioja     . 

37,839 

84,448 

79,764 

2-10 

Catamarca  . 

36,800 

107,216 

100,391 

2-72 

Salta  . 

48,802 

160,796 

140,927 

2-91 

Jujuy . 

14,802 

78,667 

76,631 

5-17 

Territorus, 

1 

N% 

Misiones  (Posadas) 

11,511 

60,394 

53,563 

4-65 

Formosa 

41,402 

21,328 

19,281 

0-46 

Chaco  (Resistencia) 

52,741 

50,853 

!        46,274 

0-87 

Pampa  Central  (Santa 

Rosa 

1 

1 

•  1 

de 

Toay)         56,320 

119,726 

101,338 

1-79 

1  The  Capitals  are  given  in  brackets.     Where  no  nftine  appears  in  brackets,  tiie  capital 
bears  the  same  name  as  the  province  or  territory. 
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Federal  Biairiot,  Proyineet 
and  Ttrritories  i 

Area: 
EnglUh 
«4.  tiiilM 

40,530 

79,805 

93,427 

109,142 

8,299 

34,740 
1,163,119 

PopnlsMoii 
Deo.  81,  1919 

32,472 
46,602 
27,722 
11,365 
2,648 

2,628 
8,638,332 

Population 
1014 

Pop.  iw 

sq.  mild 

1914 

Temtanes  ->  continued. 
Keugu^n     .... 
Eio  Negro  (Yiedma)   . 
Chubut  (Rawson) 
Santa  Cruz  (Gallegos) . 
Tierra  del  Fuego  (Ushuaia) 
Los  Andes  (San  Antonio  de 

Los  Cobres) 

28,866 

42,242 

23,065 

9,948 

2,504 

2,487 

0-71 
0-52 
0-24 
0-09 
0-30 

0  07 

Total 

7,886,237 

6*83 

1  The  Capitals  are  given  in  brackets.     Where  no  name  appears  in  brackets,  the  capital 
bears  the  same  name  as  the  province  or  territory. 


Of  the  total  in  1914,  4,227,023  were  males  and  8,658,214  females.  Of 
the  population  on  January  1,  1918,  4,440,867  were  males  and  8,888,792 
females. 

The  movement  of  population  for  four  years  is  giren  as  follows : — 


Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

[mmigrants 

83,019 
75,881 
51,666 
50,662 

Emigrants 

1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 

46,699 
47,271 
44,806 

288,176 
286,854 
276,855 
271,980 

124,008 
186,687 
180,622 
146,776 

148,025 

123,898 

88.996 

59.908 

In  the  years  1857-1917  the  number  of  immigrants  by  sea  was  4,, 812, 729. 
By  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic,  all  children  of  foreigners  bom  in  the 
country  are  Argentine. 

Population  of  the  capital,  Buenos  Aires,  on  June  1,  1914  (census),  was 
1,676,814  (on  December  81,  1920,  it  was  estimated  at  1,674,000)  ;  Rosario 
(Santa  Fe),  222,592 ;  Cdrdoba,  104,894  (on  November  80,  1918,  156,000)  ; 
Lit  Plata,  90,436;  Avellaneda,  46,277  ;  Tucuman,  91,216 ;  Bahia  Blanca, 
44,143  ;  SantaF^,  69,574  ;  Mendoza,  58,790  ;  Parana,  36,089  ;  Salta,  28,436  ; 
Lomas  de  Zamora,  22,231  ;  R{o  Quarto,  18,421  ;  Corrientes,  28,681 ;  Qutlmes, 
19,311  ;  Concordia,  20,107  ;  Mar  del  Plata,  27,611  ;  Santiago  del  Estero, 
28,479  :  Chivilcoy,  23,241  ;  Resistenoia,  8,387 ;  Mercedes  (San  Luis), 
18,266  ;Tanda,  16,784;  Junfo,  21,172;  Bell-Ville,  8,732;  GualeguaychA, 
17,880 ;  Pergamino,  20,549  ;  San  Juan,  16,631 ;  Catamarca,  18,202  ; 
Posadas,  10,128  ;  La  Rioja,  8,245  ;  Jujuy,  7,622. 

Bellgion  and  Instruction. 

There  is  no  State  religion,  though  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  sup- 
port!^ by  the  State  ;  all  other  creeds  are  tolerated  and  freedom  of  conscience 
prevails.  There  are  1  archbishop  (Buenos  Aires)  and  10  suffragan  bishops. 
For  thecler^nr  there  are  8  seminaries.  In  1888  civil  marriage  was  established 
in  the  Republic. 
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Priittiiry  6dn64tioiL  is  fMe  (snbfiidised  by  th«  General  and  RtotUicial 
Governments),  secular  and  compulsory  for  children  from  6  to  14  yean  of  kge. 
FopalfttioBof8elto^ftM<1920),  1,756,068,  of  whom  1,076,946  attended  sehooL 
Of  the  total  populatum  over  7  years  ot  age,  85*1  per  cent.  w«re  illiterate. 
There  were  (1919)  9,268  primary  public  schools,  7»801  bMng  public  and 
1,285  prirate,  with  1,190,231  pupilfi  and  86,616  teachers.  The  secondary 
or  preparatory  education  is  controlled  by  the  general  Goyemment,  Which 
maintaona  42  natidnal  colleges  with  11,022  pupils  and  1,244  teachers.  Side 
by  side  with  the  Government  colleges  there  are  also  83  private  institutioiis 
of  the  same  grade,  with  2,969  pupils  and  898  teachers.  There  are  82n6nn41 
schools  with  14,202  pupils  and  1.848  teachers  ;  37  for  special  instruction 
(commercial,  industrial,  .artistic,  also  for  the  blind,  &c.)  with  11,081  pupils 
and  1,084  teachers.  There  are  national  universities  at  Cordoba  (founded 
1618),  with  1,606  students  in  1918  \  Bu4nos  Aires  (founded  1821),  with  10,404 
students;  La  Plata  (founded  1905),  with  2,979  students  ;  and  the  National 
University  of  the  Literal,  in  Bosario  (founded  in  1920) ;  and  provincial 
universities  at  Santa  F^  and  Tucumin  (founded  1912).  There  is  a  well- 
equipped  national  observatory  at  C6rdoba,  and  another  at  La  Plata, 
museums  at  Buenos  Aires  and  La  Plata,  and  a  national  meteorological 
bureau  at  Buenos  Aires. 

For  1920  the  Government  budgeted  for  education  :  88,798,656  pap^r  dollars 
on  primary  education  ;  8,274,720  dollars  on  secondary  ;  5,881,424  dollars  on 
technical  and  commercial  education;  10,981,864  dollars  on-  nonnal  sohobls, 
and  7,464,158  dollars  on  universil^  education  ;J  miscellaneous,  1,08)1)61^ 
paper  dollars ;  total,  71,865,836  dollars. 

In  Argentina  there  are  620  newspapers  publinhed,  498  in  Spaaish,  4 
in  Italian,  6  in  German,  6  in  English,  and  otneVs  ill  Scaudiliavian,  Frenoh^ 
Baaque,  Buiaian. 

Justice. 

Justice  is  administered  by  Federal  and  by  Provincial  Courts.  The 
former  deal  only  with  cases  of  a  national  character,  or  in  which  different 
provinces  or  inhabitants  of  different  provinces  are  parties.  The  Federal 
Courts  are  the  Supreme  Courts,  with  5  judges  at  Buenos  Aires ;  5  Appeal 
Gonrts,  one  with  6  judffes  at  Buenos  Aires,  and  with  8  each  at  La  I^ata, 
Paxoaa,  C6rdoba,  ana  Rosario  (Santa  Fe),  and  courts  of  first  instance  in 
each  of  the  provinoes  and  territories.  Each  province  has  its  own  judicial 
system,  with  a  Supreme  Court  (generally  so-caUed)  and  several  minor 
courts.  Trial  by  jury  is  established  by  the  Constitution  for  criminal 
cases^  but  never  practiiied. 

Einance.^ 


Tear        |     Rerenuo     |  Bzpenditare 


191G 
1917 
1918 


34,602,288 
82,96S,569 
82,800,306 


£ 
34,!i72,625 
33,978,357 
84,409,000 


£ 
84,^69,963 
41,779,517 


Rermue        Bxpenditare 


£ 
85,671,023 
41,742,873 
48,950,386 


1  All  Aceounts  ar«  kept  in   paper   eurrenoy,  the   paper  dollar  =s  1«.  df^d.,  under 
canverifon  law. 
>  Budget  estimate. 
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The  main  items  of  rerenae  and  expenditure  in  the  budget  for  1920  were 
as  follows : — 


Beytnut 

Dollars  Paper 

{              Expenditure 

Dollars  Paper 

Imports  .... 

127,000,000 

i 

1    Gongiyss .... 

15,274,260 

Exports  .... 
ToDaeco  .... 

100,000,000 

'Interior 

50,479,426 

43,000,000 

I 

Foreign    Affairs     and 

Stamps    .... 

28,000,000 

Worship    . 

4,941,074 

Patents  .... 

7,000,000 

^. 

Finance 

18,246,600 

Alcohol  .... 

12,400,000 

u 

Public  Debt 

124,806,484 

aa' 

Justice  and  Education 

88,280,385 

a 

Army    .... 

44,145,857 

z 

Navy     .... 
Agriculture  . 
.Public  Works 

86.459,120 
10,515,860 
14,864,836 

Pensions.  &c.  . 
Public  works . 

17,641,284 

35,516,900 

.    _ 

Subsidies     . 

18,195,968 

Total     (including    all 

revenue)  . 

459,574,694 
(41,779,5171.) 

Grand  total . 

459,171,586 

(41,742,871«.) 

The  external  debt  at  the  end  of  1918  was  671,336,118  paper  pesos,  and 
the  internal  debt  w        2,791,606  paper  pesos. 

In  1916  the  total  wealth  of  the  country  was  estimated  at  32,656  million 
dollars  paper  (2,850,920,0002.),  including  10,623  million  dollars  paper  the 
value  of  agricultural  land  ;  6,800  million  dollars  the  yalue  of  urban  land  ; 
3,375  million  dollars  the  value  of  the  railways  ;  3,203  million  dollars  the 
value  of  cattle. 


Defence. 


The  army  of  the  Argentine  Republic  Is  a  National  Militia,  service  in 
which  is  compulsory  for  all  citizens  from  their  20th  to  their  45th  year. 
For  the  first  10  years  the  men  belong  to  the  '  active '  army,  or  first  line. 
After  completing  10  years  in  the  first  line,  the  men  pass  to  the  National 
Guard  ana  serve  in  it  for  another  10  years,  finishing  their  service  with 
5  years  in  the  Territorial  Guard.  The  period  of  continuous  service,  or  train* 
ing  in  the  ranks,  is  for  1  year.  The  reservists  can  be  called  out  for 
training  periodically. 

The  territory  of  the  Republic  is  divided  into  5  military  districts,  each 
of  which  provides  on  mobilisation  a  complete  division  of  the  first  line, 
and  also  a  reserve  division,  irrespective  of  the  National  Guard  and  Territorial 
troops.  The  strength  of  the  *  active '  divisions  will  be  about  20,000  men  each. 
The  'active'  army  comprises : — Infantry,  20  regiments  of  2  battalions  of  2 
companies  ;  1  railway  battalion  of  4  companies  ;  4  independent  companies  ; 
cavalry,  12  regiments  of  3  squadrons  ;  1  gendarmerie  regiment  of  3 
squadrons  ;  1  independent  squadron  and  2  machine-gun  squadrons ;  artillery, 
5  regiments  field  artillery  of  2  groups  of  2  batteries  ;  2  groups  mountain 
of  2  batteries  ;  2  groups  of  2  horse  batteries  ;  1  siege  battery  ;  engineers,  5 
battalions  of  4  companies. 
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The  total  peace  establishment  of  the  annv  is  about  1,750  officers  and 
18,000  men.  There  is  a  trained  reserve  numbering  300,000  men,  of  whom 
150,000  men  are  of  the  first  line,  and  150,000  of  the  special  reserye.  The 
territorial  reserve  is  in  process  of  formation. 

The  weapon  of  the  Argentine  infantry  is  at  present  the  Mauser  magazine 
rifle.  The  cavalry  have  a  carbine  of  the  same  system.  The  artillery  are 
armed  with  a  Krupp  7*5  cm.  Q.F.  gun. 

The  estimated  military  budget  for  the  year  1921  was  3,000,000/. 
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There  are  also  the  old  cruiser  Nueve  de  Julio,  and  several  small  gunboats 
and  torpedo  gunboats,  7  destroyers,  8  torpedo  boats,  and  some  training  and 
miscellaneous  craft.  The  two  Dreadnoughts  and  a  few  destroyers  and  other 
small  craft  are  the  only  modern  units  in  the  Argentine  Fleet  The  pre- 
Dreadnoughts  have  little  value.  A  programme  was  laid  before  the  Ar^ntine 
Senate  proposing  considerable  additions  to  the  Fleet,  but  it  has  received  no 
effect,  and  only  certain  transports  have  been  built. 

l^aval  budget,  1920,  86,459,120  paper  pesos. 

The  personnel  of  the  navy  includes  837  officers,  180  engineers,  and  27 
electrical  engineers.  The  total  personnel  is  about  9,100  men  (these  numbers 
include  about  5,000  conscripts),  who  have  to  serve  two  years.  There  is  a 
corps  of  coast  artillery  of  450  men,  a  naval  school,  a  school  of  mechanics,  a 
school  for  artillery,  and  a  school  for  torpedo  practice. 

Produotion  and  Industry. 

Argentina  has  an  area  of  about  728,680,000  acres,  of  which  about 
401,000,000  acres  may  be  used  for  a^cultural  or  cattle  industries, 
994,000,000  forest,  remainder  being  mountain,  lake,  river,  or  arid  regions.  Of 
the  cultivable  portion,  about  10,000,000  acres  require  irrigation.  In  the 
territories  the  Federal  Government  has  wide  tracts  of  land  amounting  to 
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2&7»  7  68,000.  acres  suitable  in  general  for  pastoral  colonisation,  and  these  lands 
are  conditionally  ofiered  free,  or  for  sale  or  on  lease. 

The  Argentine  censna  of  June  1,  1914,  showed  1,074,964  real -estate 
owners  in  the  Republic,  classified  as  follows: — Argentinians,  S7S,409; 
Italians,  :&03,500  ;  Spaniards,  104,389 ;  Freonch,  22,106 ;  Umguay&ns, 
13,978 ;  Russians,  9,687 ;  Austrians,  8^666 ;  Ottomans,  7,709 ',  Swiss, 
4,730  ;  Germans,  4,711 ;  English,  4,344;  others,  17,791. 

The  total  area  under  cultlYation  in  1918-19  was  59,716,650  aeros.  The 
area  and  produce  of  principal  crops  are  shown  as  follows  : — 


Acnagc 

1 

Produce 
(Metric  Tons) 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Wheat . 
Oat»    . 
Maiee  . 

Flax     . 

17,175,000 
3,015,000 
0,800,000 
3,456,625 

15,182,500 
1,327,500 
8,180,000 
3,563,000 

15,004,306 
2,061,315 

3,482,817 

4,670,288 
490,056 

5,696,150 
781,740 

5,828,000 
829,000 

1,068,430 

6,070,000 
830,000 

1,400,000 

From  January  1  to  December  81,  1919,  the  quantities  of  cereals  exported 
were  as  follows  :— Wheat,  8,286,260  tons  ;  flax,  855,455  tons  ;  oats,  338,423 
tons  ;  maize,  2,485,465  tons.  Cotton,  sugar,  wine,  and  tobacco  are  grown. 
The  sugar  industry  is  making  great  progress.  The  quantity  of  sttgar  manu- 
factured was  88,076  metric  tons  in  1917,  and  260,000  metric  tons  in  1919. 
In  1919  there  were  89,564,838  gallons  of  wine  produced  in  Argentina 
(94,938;800  gallons  in  1918). 

In  1920  the  number  of  animals  within  the  Republic  was  estimated  at : 
cattle,  27,392,126  (25,866,763  in  1914) ;  horses,  9,366,455  (8,323,815  in  1914); 
mules,  565,069  ;  asses,  260,157  ;  sheep,  45,303,419  (43,225,452  in  1914); 
goats,  4,670,130;  pigs,  3,227,346.  The  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  con- 
tains over  43  per  cent,  of  the  sheep  within  the  Republic.  Total  wool  cKp 
in  1917-18,  181,000  tons  (160,000  tons  in  1916-17). 

In  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Santa  Fe,  and  Entre  Rios,  agricultural 
lands  to  the  extent  of  463,000  acres  have  been  acquired  by  the  Jewish 
Colonisation  Association.    Of  this  land  158,000  acres  are  under  cultivation. 

In  1914  (the  last  industrial  census)  there  were  35,093  factories  ija 
Argentina,  employing  &  total  of  383^706  persons.  The  total  capital  was 
10^,187,59,6/. 

Mining  is  of  no  great  importance.  Gold,  silver,  and  coppei*  are  wocked  in 
Catamarca,  and  gold  and  copper  in  San  Juan  and  La  Rioja.  Gold  ia  also 
mined  in  the  south-western  territories.  Coal  has  been  discovered  in  Santa 
Cruz.  Hhere  are  no  Government  statistics  as  to  mineral  output,  excepting 
only  the  output  of  petroleum  at  the  Comodoro  Rivadavia  wells,  which  is-  aa 
follows  ;  in  1917,  181,704  cubic  metres  ;  in  1918, 197,573  cubic  metres ;  and 
in  1919,  188,092  cubic  metres.  .  . 

Commerce. 

Real  values  in  pounds  sterling,  exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion : — 

J        -  .   .   .  .  ■    - 
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Imports  and  exporto  in  1919  ;<^ 


Imports 
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488,48&,2T« 
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Theeustoms  receipts  in  ldl5  were  9,901,664/.  ;  in  1916,  10,726,026/.; 
in  1917,  9,800,114^.  ;  in  1915,  14,215,083/.  ;  and  in  1919,  18,264,647/. 
Trade  by  ooontiies  i^* 
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Gold  Pe.'»08 
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25,888,898 
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Snorts 


Gold  Pesos 

294,940,728 

9,558,287 

59,462,888 

19,888,300 

114,947,1M 

41,358,087 

1(9,166,484 

37,150,287 


The  ^most  faroared  nation'  treaty  of  1825  with  Great  Britain  respecting 
comn^erc^,  and  that  of  1853  respecting  river  navigation,  are  in  force. 

The  staple  Argentine  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  chief 
exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactares  to  Argentina  (Board  of  Trade 
Retoms)  in  two  years  were  as  follows : — 
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Ti3tal  trade  between  Argentina  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  5  yean  :-* 
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Shipping  and  Havigation. 

On  January  1,  1918,  the  registered  shi]«ping  consisted  of  183  steamers 
over  100  tons,  of  155,132  tons, 

The  aggregate  moyement  of  vessels  at  all  Argentine  ports  was  as  follows  : 


Entered 

t                            Cleared 

1 

Teais 

Number  of     1              m„__ 
vessels         i              ^^^^ 

Number  of 
vessels 

Tons 

1916 
1917 
1918 

1                                  ' 
44,642                      20,742,786 
44,845                      16,428,586 
45,072 1                    17,483,482 

44,175 
44,088 
44,845 

20,670,817 
16,446,887 
17,334,850 

Internal  Commnnioations. 

Bailways  open,  January  1,  1921,  22,590  miles,  of  which  8,816  miles  (18 
per  cent.)  belong  to  the  State.  The  capital  invested  in  Argentine  railways 
amounts  to  1,254,795,500  gold  dollars.  In  1919  Argentine  railways  trans- 
poited  68,547,200  pagsengers,  and  carried  88,973,050  tons  of  cargo.  Gross 
receipts  were  :  188,426,002  gold  dollars  ;  working  expenses,  141,296,478  gold 
dollars. 

The  Post  Offices,  which  numbered  3,576  at  the  end  of  1918,  dealt  with 
903,241,474  pieces  of  mail  matter.  The  revenue  of  the  Postal  Department 
was  17,925,333  pper  pesos  for  1918.  National  telegraph  lines,  25,167  miles 
in  1919,  provincial  railway  and  private  lines  bringing  the  total  up  to  52,070 
miles  with  152,644  miles  of  wire.  Number  of  telegrams  despatched,  1917, 
16,816,815.  Number  of  telephones  in  Argentina  on  January  1,  1917,  92,785. 

There  are  12  stations  for  wireless  telegraphy.  All  ships  with  a  crew  of 
over  50  and  touching  at  Ar^ntine  ports  are  compelled  by  law  to  be 
equipped  with  wireless  telegraph. 

In  1912  a  bill  was  passed  for  the  canalization  of  the  Upper  Uruguay ; 
the  work  was  to  be  carried  out  by  Argentina  in  conjunction  with  Brazil  and 
Uruguay.  A  ferry-boat  service  has  also  been  established  between  Paraguay 
and  Argentine  at  Posadas  and  Encarnacion. 

Honey  and  Credit. 

The  *  Banco  de  la  Nacion  Argentina,'  which  was  established  in  1891  with 
a  capital  of  4,400,000/.,  and  which  now  has  a  capital  of  11,000,0002.,  has  a 
limited  authority  to  lend  money  to  the  National  Government,  the  loans  to 
which  must  not  exceed  20  per  cent,  of  its  capital.  According  to  the  latest 
census  (1915)  there  are  143  banks  within  the  Republic,  118  Argentine  and 
25  foreign.  The  deposits  of  the  chief  commercial  banks  on  June  30,  1920, 
totalled  9,272,646  gold  pesos  and  3,465,459,275  pesos  currency. 

In  1899  a  conversion  law  was  approved  by  Congress  fixing  the  value  of  the 
paper  dollar  at  44  cents  gold.  On  June  30,  1920,  the  Conversion  Office, 
the  Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation,  and  the  Argentine  Legations  Abroad  had 
a  stock  of  584,612,456  dollars  gold.  At  the  same  date  there  were  in 
circulation  notes  to  the  value  of  1,362,559,524  paper  pesos. 

On  April  5, 1915,  a  national  Dostal  savings  bank  (Caja  Nacional  de  Ahorrc 
Postal)  was  incorporated.  On  October  31,  1919,  it  had  312,383  ^^positoii 
with  totail  deposits  amounting  to  18,563,727  paper  doUlira. 
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Honey,  Weights,  and  Heasnres. 

The  monetary  system  of  the  Republic  is  theoretically  on  a  gold  standard 
the  unit  being  the  peso  oro  (gold  dollar)  which  weighs  1  *6129  grammes  of 
gold  A  fine.  The  Peso  which  is  divided  into  100  eentavoi,  is  of  the  value 
of  4ti«.  According  to  the  monetary  law  of  November  5,  1881,  five  and  two- 
and-a-half  gold  peso  pieces  are  coined.  The  5-dollar  gold  piece  (the  Argcn- 
tino)  weighs  8*0645  erammes,  '900  fine,  and  therefore  contains  7*25805 
grammes  of  fine  gold.    One  pound  sterling  =  5*04  gold  dollars. 

Gold  is  not  in  circulation.  The  money  in  circulation  is  chiefly  paper 
{peso  papel).  The  paper  dollar,  being  convertible  at  '44  gold  dollar,  is 
worth  U.  Stid.  (11*45  to  the  £). 

Since  January  1, 1887,  the  use  of  the  French  metric  system  is  compulsory. 

Diplomatic  Bepresentatives. 

1.      OV  THE  ABaSRTIKB  RePITBLIO  IN  GbEAT  BBITAIN. 

Savoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, — Dr.  Jos^  Evaristo 
Uriburu.    Appointed  April  7,  1921. 

Charge  d^ Affaires. — Jacinto  ViUegas. 

Counsellor, — Luis  H.  Dominguez. 

Second  Seerstari^, — Ednardo  Racedo  and  Carlos  Migoens. 

.^<toe&^.—- Carlos  M.  Dominguez. 

Gonsul'Ge7\4ral  in  London, — Dr.  Sergio  Garcia  IJribum. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Bristol,  Cardiff, 
Dublin,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Newport, 
Southampton,  Swansea. 

2.    Of  Gbxat  Bbitain  in  the  Aboentine  Repttblic. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — James  William  Ronald  Macleay,  C.M.G.  (appointed 
November  11,  1919). 

First  Secretary, — £.  J   Hope^Vere. 

Second  Secretary, —D.  V.  Kelly,  M.C. 

Haval  Attaehd, — Commander  Charles  L.  Backhouse,  R.N. 

Commercial  Secretaries,  —Harry  O.  Chalkley  and  E.  C.  Buxton. 

(7<m«uZ-6^enmi<  (at  BueuM  Aires).-— H.  W.  Wilson,  O.B.E. 

There^is  a  Consul  at  Rosario,  and  yice-Consuls  at  Bahia  Blanca,  La  Plata, 
Ttteuman,  Santa  F4,  and  Villa  ConatituciiSn. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  conderning  the 

Argentine  Bepublic. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

AnoArio  BatsdUtieo,  AnnuaL    Buenos  Aires. 

ArgentliM  Repablie.  Agrieultaral  and  Pastoral  CeDsns  of  the  Nation.  8  vols.  Buenos 
Aixvs,  1909. 

Arsentine-Chilian  Boundary  :  Report  presented  to  the  British  Arbitration  Tribunal  on 
behalf  of  the  Argentine  QoTerument.    6  toIs.    London,  1900. 

Segundo  Oenso  de  la  Beptiblica  Argentina,  Mayo  10  de  1895.  3  toIb.  Buenos  Aires. 
1898. 

Tercor  Oenao  aaeiooal  de  la  Rep&blica  Argentina,  de  Junio  1, 1914.  10  vols.  Buenos 
Aina,  1917. 

Intercambio  econ6mioo  de  la  Reptlblica  Argentina.  Direeci6n  General  de  Bstadistica 
de  la  Nacion.     Buenos  Aires,  1910. 
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Estadistica  general  (ial  ^pwfr^lQ  6xj;^or  d«  1%  BepWica^Arf  enltna.  Annnal.  Buenos 
Aires. 

ForaUn  O0lCA  IVepprts.    Anno^l  Series.    London. 

Handbook  of  the  Argentine  HepubUc,  Bulletin  isaued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Am^ricao 
Republics.    Washington,  1903. 

Tear-Book  of  the  Cttf  of  Buenos  Aires,  isstled  by  the  Munieipality  of  Buenoa  Aires. 
Annual.    Buenos  Aires. 

Monthly  bulletin  on  Agriculture;  Public  Health;  Statistics  of  tlie  City  of  Buenos 
Aires :  quarterly  returns  of  Commerce ;  annual  reports  presented  to  Congress  by  the 
various  Ministers  of  ttie  State. 

Argentine  International  Trade  :  A  Few  Figures  aa  to  its  Developiment^n^enera}  Deaerip' 
tioo  of  the  Argentine  Republic— SI  Compi^cio  Internacional  Argei)t^n<K-Cliinate  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  by  Walter  O,  Davis,  Director  of  the  Argentine  Meteorological  Office- 
La  Argentina  Agricola. 

Northern  Patagonia  :  Character  and  Resources.  Vol.  I.  Text  and  Mapa  by  the  Comi- 
sion  de  JBetudios  Bidrologicoe,  Bailey  Willit,  Direetor,  (Ministry  of  Fublie  Works, 
Argentine  Republic.)    New  York,  1914. 

Almanaque  del  Menaajero  para  el  Alio  1930.  Bt  Oaletidciio  y  Atmaimque  N&ntico  de 
la  Repiiblica  Argentina  con  un  Corapendio  de  Datos  Hechos,  Fechas  e  Informaciones. 
Bueooe  Aires,  1920. 

Anuario  Kraft.  Gran  Ou{a  Qeneral  del  Comeroip  y  de  la  Industrin,  Profcsio^alea  y 
Blemento  Oflcial  de  la  Repiiblica  Argentina.     2  vols.    Buenos  Aires,  1920, 

Aparieio  (A.  Garcia),  Geografia  ffsica  y  ecoiidtniba  de  la  repiiblica  Argentina.  Nneva 
edicion.    Buenos  Aires,  1918. 

Argentine  Tear  Book.    Buenoa  Aires  and  London, 

BemdrdeM  (M),  The  Argentine  Estancia.    Buenos  Aires.  190S.       ' 
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AUSTRIA. 

(DiB  Befublik  Ostsekbich.) 
Constitution  and  Ooyemment. 

The  Republic  of  Austriti  was  proclaimed  on  November  12,  1918.  The 
Government  was  taken  in  hand  by  a  National  Assembly  which  ap- 
pointed a  temporary  cabinet  and  proceeded  to  pass  laws.  On  February  16, 
1919,  the  National  Constitutional  Assembly,  consisting  of  only  one  Chamber, 
was  duly  elected  on  the  basis  of  universal  and  proportional  suffrage,  where 
every  Austrian  subject,  male  and  female,  has  a  vote  if  20  years  of  age,  and 
is  eligible  if  24  years  of  age.  On  the  same  basis  the  elections  for  the  first 
Parliament  were  held  (October,  1920),  and  these  resulted  in  the  following 
parties  being  returned ; — Christian  Socialists,  78  ;  Social  Democrats,  63  ; 
German  Natiomdists,  14  ;  Peasants'  Party,  4  ;  Workers'  Party,  1. 

The  Constitution,  which  was  adopted  October  1,  1920,  and  came  into 
force  on  November  10,  1920,  provides  for  a  President,  chosen  bv  the  two 
Houses  assembled  for  a  joint  session  ;  his  term  is  for  4  years,  and  ne  may  be 
re-elected  once  only  ;  for  an  Assembly  {Nationalrai),  elected  by  popular  vote 
for  4  years  ;  and  for  a  First  Chamber  {Bundesrat),  chosen  by  the  Provincial 
Diets  in  proportion  to  their  population  (at  present  the  meml>crs  number  46). 
The  powers  of  the  Bundesrat  are  advisory.  Austria  is  declared  to  be  a 
Democratic  Bepubllc  composed  of  the  seven  provinces  and  the  city  of  Vienna. 
All  special  prinleges  are  abolished,  and  equal  rights  granted  to  all  citizens. 

jA'eaidefU  of  the  Republic. — Dr.  Michael  iTatnise^.  Bom  1858.  Elected 
December  9,  1920. 

The  Ministry,  constituted  on  November  21,  1920,  is  as  follows : — 

SlcUe  CharuxUor  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, — Dr.  Michael  Mayr 
(Christian  Socialist). 

Vice- Chancellor  and  Minister  of  Educ€Uion.—WsAteT  Breisky  (Administra- 
tive Official). 

Minister  ofC&mmerce,—lLdovLhidffeinl  (Christian  Socialist). 

Minister  of  Social  Inawranet. — Dr.  Joseph  Reach  (Administrative  Official). 

Minister  of  Agriculture, — Alois  Haueis  (Christian  Socialist). 

Minister  of  Finance. — Dr.  Ferdinand  Orimm  (Administrative  Official). 

Minister  of  Justice. — Dr.  Kudolf  PaZtou/' (Administrative  Official). 

Food  Controller. — Dr.  Alfred  GhrUnberger  (Christian  Socialist). 

Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  War. — Walter  Breisky^ 

Minister  of  Railways. — Dr.  Karl  Pesla  (Administrative  Official). 

The  national  flag  consists  of  three  horizontal  stripes,  the  top  and  bottom 
being  red  and  the  centre  white. 

Local  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Austria  comprises  7  provinces,  viz.,  Lower  Austria, 
Upper  Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Tviol,  and  Yorarlberg,  and  the 
City  of  Vienna,  which  holds  a  special  position  m  regard  to  local  Government. 
Moreover  the  Burgenland  (German  Western  Hungary)  is  to  fall  to  the  Austrian 
Republic  according  to  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain.  There  is  in  every 
province  a  Provincial  Assembly  (Landesversammlung),  consisting  likewise  of 
one  chamber  which  is  elected  on  the  basis  of  the  same  suffrage  as  the  Con- 
stitutional National  Assembly.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  educational, 
eccleaiastieal,  and  charitable  institutions,  as  also  public  works,  chiefly  fall 
within  the  competence  of  the  provinces.  At  the  head  of  the  Provincial 
Assembly  is  the  Provincial  Committee  (Landesausschuss)  elected  by  the 
Provincial  Assemblv. 
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Every  commune  has  a  counell  to  delib«rate  and  decide  its  affairs,  of 
which  the  members  are  mostly  elected  for  5  years.  The  council  elects  from 
its  midst  the  head  of  the  commune  (burgomaster)  and  a  committee  for  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  and  eseeution  of  its  resolutions.  All  who  are 
20  years  of  age  have  a  vote,  while  for  the  passiTO  auffti^^  the  attain^  age 
of  24-29  years  is  required. 

Area  and  Fopnlation. 

For  the  boundaries  of  Austria  according  to  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain, 
signed  on  September  10,  1919,  s<«  The  Statesman '$  Ybar-Book  for  1920, 
pp.  674-6. 

The  area  and  population  (census  taken  on  January  81,  1920)  of  Austria 
are  shown  as  follows : — 


• 

A  pea, 
English 
square 

miles 

-  Pepalatien  <Casaiia  1920) 

Feroantage 

of 

population 

1920 

Population 

Provinodfl 

• 

1 
Males       Fcfoales 

Total 

per  square 
aille  iS^ 

Vienna    . 
Lower      Aitstria 

(evcl.  Vienna)     j 
Upper  Austria 
Salzburg 
Styrla     .       . 
Garinttaia  i      . 
Tyrol 
Vorarlberg      . 

107 
7,449 

4,621 
2,759 
<,317 
8,?678 
4,7«a 
1,003 

851,802 
709,593 

415i,920 
104,054 
466,682 
178,949 
149,296 
64,547 

2,940,346 

990,024 
748,676 

442,(75 
110,146 
490.827 
190,462 
167,186 
68,665 

1,841,826 
1,468,269 

858,795 
214,200 
967,509 
369,401 
866,486 
133,212 

29-99 
28-75 

18-99 
3-49 

15*60 
6*ffi2 
4*99 
2-17 

17-209 
196 

186 
78 

15^ 

100 
64 

188 

Total    , 

80,716  ; 

8,198,851 

6,139,197 

200 

1  Including  the  plebiscite  district  which  on  October  13,  1920,  decided  for  adhesion 
to  Austria. 

The  area  of  Western  Hungary  is  1,684  square  miles,  with  an  estimated 
population  of  some  B45,082. 

Compared  with  the  total  population  in  1910,  the  total  for  1920  shows 
a  loss  of  227,209,  or  8*6  percent.  The  male  population  has  decreased  by 
205,644  or  6*61  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1910*. 

Pbincipal  Towns. 

The  population  of  the  principal  towss  of  Austria  on  Jaanary  31,  1920, 
was  as  follows :— Vienna,  1,842,005;  Graz,  157,032;  Linz,  93,473;  Inns- 
bruck, 55,659;  Salzburg,  86,450;  Wiener  Neustadt,  36,023;  Klagenfurt, 
26,111;  St.  Polten,  28,061;  Villach,  21,896;  Baden,  21,096;  and  Steyr, 
20,234. 

In  1918,  births,  87,594;  marriages,  40,788;  deaths,  166,378;  divorces,  1779. 

Beligion. 

,  Religious  liberty  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
principle  is  embodied  in  th«  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  {article  63).  In  1920 
there  were  5,979,667  Catholics  (94  11  per  cent. )^  165,007  Protestants  (2 '60 
percent.),  189,758  Jews  (2*99  per  cent.),  and  19,021  '<^hers/  (0'30  per 
cent.).     The  Catholic  Church  has  2  archbishoprics  and  4  Mahoprios. 

Instruction. 

The  educational  organisation  of  Austrin  oomprises :  ( 1 )  filenentary  schools ; 
(2)  middle  schools  ;  (8)  high  schools  ;  (4)  schools  for  special  subjects  ;  and  (5) 
universities  and  colleges. 

Attendance  is  compulsory   at  the  elementary   schools  from  6  to  14  in 
Austria   generally,  l)ut  there  are  far-reaching  facilities   for   exemption   for 
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pnpUs  of  12  jtars  and  upwards.  Tha  cost  of  elementary  education  is  borne 
in  the  first  instance  by  uie  communes  and  provinces.  In  1918  there  vej» 
aa  the  Rapablic  4,76d  pubticMid  private  elementary  aehools,  with  30,667 
temAoE  «nd  914,258  pnpils. 

Secondary  education  is  provided  in  theOymnasiaandRealschulen.  These 

institutions  are  maintained  by  the  State,  the  provinces,  the  towns,  or  private 

individualB.     Of  the  former  there  were  (1917-18)  73  with  20,955  pupils; 

of  the  latter  38  with  14,632  pupils  ;  and  for  girls,  25  with  4,896  pupils. 

Austria  has  four  universities  maintained  by  the  State,  viz. ,  Vienna  (in 

1917-18,  810  teachers  and  6,510  students),  Graz  (232  teachers  and  1,142 
studcBts),  Innsbmclc  (164  teachers  and  982  students),  and  Salzburg ;  and 

thoe  are  also  two  technical  high  schools  at  Vienna  (212  teachers  and  1,292 

students)  and  Graz  (72  teachers  and  186  students). 

There  are  also  18  theological  colleges,  of  which  15  are  Boman  Catholic, 

1  Armenian  (]!atholic,  1  Protestant,  and  I  Jewish^  with  a  total  of  503 
fitvdents.  In  1918  there  were  also  37  training  colleges,  for  teachers,  with  736 
leeteracs  and  5,1^43  atndentar 

Justice  and  Crime. 

nie  Supremo  Court  of  Justice  and  Court  of  Cassation  (Oberste  Gerichts- 
nnd  Kassationshof)  in  Vienna  is  the  highest  court  in. the  land.  Besides 
there  are  3  higher  provincial  courts  (Obeclandesgerichte),  17  provincial  and 
district  courts  (Landes-  und  Kreisgerichte),  and,  in  connection  with  these, 
the  jury  courfa  (Geschworenengerichte).  There  are  likewise  269  countv 
courts  (Bezirksgerichte'i.  and  2  special  courts  fbr  commercial  affairs,  4  for 
industiy,  1  constitutional  court,  1  administrative  court,  and  1  electoral  court. 

Pauperism. 

Junds  for  poor  relief  are  derived  from  endowments,  voluntary  con- 
trihutions^  the  third  of  the  property  left  by  intestate  secular  priests, 
and  aertain  percentages  on  the  proceeds  of  voluntary  sales.  In  some 
provinces  the  poor  funds  are  augmented  from  other  sources,  e.g.  theatre 
money  (Spectakelgelder),  hunting  licences,  dog  certificates,  and  in  some 
large  towns  percentages  on  legacies  over  a  fixed  amount.  Those  who  are 
whjolly  or  partially  unfit  for  work  may  be  provided  for  in  such  manner  as 
the  commune  judges  propose.  Besides  poor-houses  and  money  relief,  there 
exists  in  many  provinces  the  practice  of  assigning  the* poor — in  respect  of 
board  and  lodging — to  each  of  the  resident  householders  in  fixed  succession 
(EinJegesystem). 

The  law  for  unemployment  insurance  bears  date  March  24,  1920.  Under 
the  Act  one-third  of  the  cost  of  unemployment  insurance  is  to  be  borne  by 
the  State,  and  two- thirds  by  employers  and  workei's.  Benefits  under  the 
scheme  are  not  granted  for  more  than  12  weeks. 

Finance. 

The  budgets  for  1919-20  and  1920-21  provided  revenue  and  expenditure 
as  follows  in  kronen  : — 


1919-20 

1920-21 

Revenue             .... 
Bxpetidfture      .... 

6,294,000,000 
16,873,000,000 

28,953,312,300 
71,132,738,900 

Deficit  .... 

II       II  1  1   •  ■  1  ■  ■     1 

10.570,000,000 

42,170,421,600 
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The   following  are  some  of  the  details  of  the  budget  for  1920-21  in 
millions  of  kronen  :  — 


Revenae 


Millions  of 
kronen 


Various  rerennes 
Railways    . 
Monopolies 


9,914 
6,521 
5,490 


Expenditure 


Interest  on  debt        , 
Interior      .... 

Army 

Railways  .  .  .  , 
Subventions  for  food  .  , 
Bonuses  to  Oiyil  servants 
For  unemployment  grants 
Military  pensions 


Millions  of 
kronen 


9,067 

1,188 

2,077 

ll,C08 

21,260 

5,388 

125 

266 


The  share  of  the  Republic  of  the  old  debt  of  Austria-Hungary  is  not  ^et 
definitely  fixed.  On  September  80,  1920,  it  was  estimated  at  44,958  million 
kronen,  with  an  annual  interest  of  1,564  million  kronen.  The  debt  of  the 
new  Republic  on  that  date  amounted  to  14,904  million  kronen,  with  an 
annual  charge  of  731  million  kronen.  Foreign  credits  for  food,  &c.,  are  not 
included  in  the  last  figure.  They  haye  been  estimated  at  17,500  million 
kronen,  with  an  annual  charge  of  886  million  kronen. 

Defence. 

1.  Abmt. 

The  break-up  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  at  the  end  of  the  war 
brought  with  it  the  collapse  of  the  military  system  of  that  country.  At  the 
end  of  1918  all  was  in  confusion,  but  towards  the  end  of  January,  1919,  the 
Austrian  Goyemment  created  a  Defence  Force  (Volkswehr).  By  August, 
1920,  the  approximate  strength  of  the  Volkswehr  was  34,000  men. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain,  universal  compulsory  military 
service  is  abolished  in  Austria,  and  the  total  number  of  military  forces  in  the 
Austrian  Army  is  limited  to  30,000  men,  including  officers  and  depot  troops. 

Austria  is  permitted  at  her  own  discretion  to  organise  this  number  of 
troops  either  in  divisions  or  in  mixed  brigades.  If  the  divisional  organisation 
is  chosen,  the  maximum  strength  of  an  infantry  division  is  to  be  414  officers 
and  10,780  men,  the  minimum  strength  300  officers  and  8,000  men.  The 
maximum  strength  ot  a  cavalry  division  is  to  be  259  officers  and  5,380  men 
and  the  minimum  180  officers  and  8, 650  men. 

If  the  mixed  brigade  organisation  is  chosen,  the  maximum  stiength  of  a 
brigade  is  to  be  198  officers  and  5,850  men,  and  the  minimum  140  offi3er8  and 
4,250  men.  The  future  Austrian  Army  nuiy  therefore  be  organised  into  two 
infantry  divisions  and  one  cavalry  division  at  the  higher  establishment  or 
three  infantry  divisions  and  one  cavalry  at  the  lower  establishment,  or  into 
six  mixed  brigades.  The  latter  organisation  has  been  chosen.  The  maximum 
authorised  armaments  and  stocks  of  munitions  are  per  1,000  men : — 


Rifies  or  carbines        .    1,150 
Machine  guns  .         15 

Trench  mortars,  light  \         « 
„  medium/         ^ 
Guns  .         \  field  or    \ 
Howitzers  /mountain  / 

All  officers  must  be  regulars. 


3 


500  roands  of  ammunition  per  arm. 
10,000 


{'• 


000 

600 


1} 


I  i 


» J 


1,000 


>> 


) ) 


)  t 


>l 


II 


l> 


II 


>* 


ft 

»l 


II 


}l 


Officers  now  serving  retained  in  the  army 
must  serve  to  the  age  of  40.  Officers  newly  appointed  must  serve  on  tkie 
active  list  for  20  consecutive  years. 

The  period  of  enlistment  for  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  mast 
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be  for  a  total  period  of  not  less  than  12  consecntiye  years,  inclading  at  least 
six  years  with  the  colours.  The  proportion  of  officers  and  men  discharged  for 
any  reason  before  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  enlistment  must  nob  exceed 
one-twentieth  of  the  total  strength.  All  measures  of  mobilisation  are  for- 
bidden. 

The  number  of  gendarmes,  customs  officers,  foresters,  and  members  ot 
police  forces  must  not  exceed  the  number  employed  in  a  similar  capacity  in 
1913.  Educational  establishments  and  all  sporting  and  other  clubs  are  for- 
bidden to  occupy  themselves  with  any  military  matters.  Within  two 
months  of  the  final  ratification  of  the  Treaty  the  air  forces  of  Austria  are  to 
be  demobilised.  The  armed  forces  of  Austria  must  not  include  any  military 
or  naval  air  forces,  and  no  dirigibles  are  to  be  kept.  All  naval  and  military 
aeronautical  material,  including  aeroplanes,  seaplanes,  dirigibles,  and  parts 
of  these,  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Allies.  During  the  six  months  ¥mich 
follow  the  final  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  the  manufacture,  importation,  and 
exportation  of  aircraft,  and  parts  of  aircraft,  are  forbidden. 

In  the  new  army  the  Qovemment  has  organised  six  infantry  regiments 
for  Vienna  and  Lower  Austria  ;  six  Alpenjager  regiments  for  Upper  Austria, 
Styria,  Carinthia,  Salzburg,  and  Tyrol ;  two  infantry  battalions  for  Burgen- 
larid ;  one  jager  battalion  for  Salzburg ;  and  one  jdger  battalion  for 
Vorarlberg.  There  are  besides  six  cycle  battalions,  six  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  seven  artillery  and  six  technicaloinits. 

2.  Navy. 
As  Austria  now  has  no  seaboard,  the  former  Austro- Hungarian' 
fleet  has  ceased  to  exist.  Under  the  Armistice  terms,  3  battleships,  3 
light  cruisers,  9  destroyers,  12  torpedo-boats,  a  minelayer,  and  6  Danube 
monitors,  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Allies.  The  battleship  Frarut 
Ferdinand  and  the  '  Dreadnought '  battleship  TegeUhoff  were  brought  by 
the  Italians  to  Venice,  with  some  other  vessels.  In  January,  1920,  the 
Inter- A] lied  Naval  Commission  allotted  to  France  the  ships  lying  at  Cattaro, 
being  1  battleship,  3  cruisers,  4  torpedo  cruisers,  12  torpedo-boats,  and 
smaller  craft.  They  had  been  seriously  injured  and  partially  dismantled  by 
Czecho-Jugo-Slav  officers  and  men,  but  were  to  be  patched  up  and  taken  to 
Bizerta,  Toulon,  and  Marseilles  by  Allied  officers  and  crews.  The  light 
cruiser  Novara^  while  en  route,  sprang  a  leak  and  was  towed  into  Brindisi, 
where  she  sank  but  has  been  refloated.  The  only  war  vessels  now  remaining 
to  Austria  are  certain  small  monitors  and  other  vessels  in  the  Danube. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Agriculture  forms  the  main  occupation  of  the  country.  In  1919  the  total 
acrea^  sown  amounted  to  4,084,121  acres  (4,166,214  acres  in  1918).  Of  the 
total  in  1919,  2,123,175  acres  were  in  Lower  Austria  and  929,988  acres  in 
Upper  Austria.    The  chief  products  are  shown  as  follows  for  2  years : — 


1919 

1920    . 

Crop 

Acreage 

Yield 
(metric  tont«) 

Aor....        1           Yield 
Acreage           (metric  tons) 

Wheat   . 

Rye 

Barley  . 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Tarnips 

876,128 
726,090 
235,308 
613,162 
242,160 
83,007 

339,171 

229.608 

83,207 

197,132         1 
644,904 
417,543 

374.032          I          149.619 
688,687                   261.410 
240,916                     97,207 
(558,7401                  187,7801 
290,8971         i          684,9961 
87,2861             .    536,1821 
i 

1  Figure  for  1018. 
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The  foodstuffs  produced  do  not  suffice  for  the  populatioir.  Forests 
abound  and  timher  fonns  an  £t|)preciabl6  as»et  of  Austria.  The  number 
of  animals  in  1918  were  :  horses,  270,000  ;  cows,  S58,OO0  ;  oten,  225,000  ; 
bulls,  58,000;  and  calves,  499,000. 

The  country  has  not  been  deprived  of  all  her  minerals ;  in  1920  the 
production  of  tignite  was  2,M7,996  tons,  and  of  anthracite,  133,173^  tons. 
There  were  11  anthracite  mines  worked  iu  1920,  and  61  lignite  mines.  The 
output  of  iron  ore  is  also  placed  at  two  million  tons  per  annum,  and  of  pig 
iron  at  about  half  a  million  tons.  Some  copper,  zinc,  silver  and  gc^ld  ore,, 
lead,  and  salt  ate  also  produced. 

Of  important  industries,  piano-making,  the  manufacture  of  motor-cars,, 
and  textiles  still  remain  in  Austria  to  a  certain  extent. 

Commerce. 

The  only  recent  British    statistics  of  commeffce   arulable    airt   tbttse 

(published  by  the  Boaord  of  Timde)  showing  the  trade  between  GTeatt  BritaiB 

and    Austria-Hungary,    in    which    the    xmperts    for   1920    amounted    to 

2^622^8052.,   and    the    exports    to   3,969,.064Z.      For  Austrian  figures  see 

**  Additions  aakd  Couractions  "  in  this  volume. 

Internal  ComniTUiieatiexrB. 

The  fbllowing  are  railway  statistics  of  Austria  in  1919  :  State  lines  and' 
private  companies'  lines  worked  by  the  State,  2, 659  miles  ;  private  sompanies'' 
lines  worked  by  themselves,  1,222  miles;  state  lines  worked  by  private^ 
companies,  1*3  nulest  making- a  total  of  8,882  mile8% 

Thjsre  were,  in  1916^  10,1*20  past  offices; 

In  1914  there  were  in  Austria  1,475  urban  telepfa^ne  systems  witi' 
314,792  miles  of  wire  and  950  inter ^urban  circuits  with  10",  881  miles*  of  line 
and  64,098  miles  of  wire  :  306,888,039  conversations  were  held. 

Banking  and  Credit. 

According  to  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  the  Austro-HungfuriAU  Bank  v» 
to  be  liquidated.  The  condition  of  the  Bank  aa  on  December  31,  1920^ 
showed  that  its  notes  in  [circulation  amounted  to  80,645, 6$;8, 090  kronen^ 
against  which  it  held  bullion  to  the  value  of  8,807,266  kronen. 

Honey*  WeigMft  and  ITeasnres. 

(The  Austrian   standard  coin   (gpld)   is    the    krone,    which   has  bee» 
coined  in  denominations  of  100,  20,  and  10.     Of  silver  coins  there  were  5,  2, 
and  1  krone  pieces.    The  krone  =  100  hdler.     Hardly  any  coins  are,  how- 
ever, at  present  in  use  ;  the  currency  is  for  the  most  part  paper,  inoloding 
even  20-nelIer  pieces. 

Diplomatic  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Aust&ia  in  Great  B&itain. 

Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Baron  Georg  Fi-anckenstein.  A])pointed 
October  6,  1920. 

First  Secretary, — Adolf  Kunz.. 

Press  Attach^. — Maximilian  Bach. 

Delegate  of  AustiHan    Clearing,  Eoxjfse. — Felix  Weiser. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Austria. 

Minister  Plenipotentiary, — The  Hon.  Francis  Lindley,  C.B.,  C.B.E, 

First  Secretary. — E.  A.  Keeling. 

Third  Secretary. — P.  B.  Nicholls. 

ComrrUrdaZ  Secretary, — 0.  S.  Phill potts,  O.B.E. 

Consul  at  Vienna. — H.  H.  Oassdils; 
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Im  a  tntUohen  Auttoago  herausgegeben,    Wien,  1919. 
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Wien. 
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bekammer.    Wien,  1919. 
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Central  Statistical  Commission.    Vienna,  1918. 

Statistisches  Handbuch  fur  die  Republik  Oasterreich.      Vol.  I.  1920.    Vienna. 

Startistisehe  Btiekbllcke  ans  Oesterreich.  Wien,  Statistlsche  Zentral  Kommission, 
1918. 
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BELGIUM. 

(ROTAUME  DE  BeLOIQUE.) 

Beigning  Sling. 

Alberti  born  April  8,  1875,  son  of  the  late  Prince  Philippe  de  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Gotha  and  of  Flanders  (died  November  17,  1905),  and  of  the 
late  Princess  Marie  de  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  (died  Nov.  27,  1912) ; 
married  Oct.  2,  1900,  to  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria  ;  sncceeded  his  nncle 
Leopold  II.,  Dec.  17,  1909. 

Children  of  the  King, — (1)  Prince  Leopold^  Duke  of  Brabant,  bom 
Nov.  8,  1901.  (2)  Prince  Charles,  Count  of  Flanders,  bom  Oct  10,  1903, 
(3)  Princess  Marie- Josi,  bom  Aug.  4,  1906. 

Sisters  of  the  King. — (1)  Princess  Henriettey  bom  Nov.  30,  1870;  married 
Feb.  12,  1896,  to  Prince  Emmanuel  of  Orleans,  Duke  of  Yenddme. 
(2)  VimQ9a&  Josephine^  born  Oct.  18,  1872  ;  married  May  28,  1904,  to  Prince 
Charles  of  HohenzoUem. 

Aunt  of  the  King, — Princess  Charlotte^  sister  of  Leopold  II.,  bom  June  7, 
1840 ;  married  July  27,  1857,  to  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria,  electea 
Emperor  of  Mexico  July  10,  1863  ;  widow  June  19,  1867. 

King  Albert  has  a  civil  list  of  3,300,000  francs. 

The  Kingdom  of  Belgium  formed  itself  into  an  independent  State 
in  1830,  having  from  1815  been  a  part  of  the  Netherlands.  The  secession 
was  decreed  on  October  4,  1830,  by  a  Provisional  Government,  established 
in  consequence  of  a  revolution  which « broke  out  at  Brussels,  on  August 
25,  1830.  A  National  Congress  elected  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg 
King  of  the  Belgians  on  June  4,  1831  ;  he  ascended  the  throne  July 
21,  1831.  On  his  death  in  1865  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Leopold  11. , 
who  reigned  until  1909. 

By  the  Treaty  of  London,  Nov.  15,  1831,  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
was  guaranteed  by  Austria,  Russia,  Great  Britain  and  Prussia.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  signing  ol  the  Treaty  of  London,  April  19,  1839, 
which  established  peace  between  King  Leopold  I.  and  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  that  all  the  States  of  Europe  recognised  the  Kingdom  of 
Belgium.  In  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  it  is  stated  that  as  the  treaties  of 
1839  'no  longer  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation/  these  are 
abrogated  and  will  be  replaced  by  other  treaties. 

Constitution  and  OoYernment. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  1831  Belgium  is  'a  constitutional, 
representative,  and  hereditary  monarchy.'  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  the  King,  the  Senate,  and  the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  The 
royal  succession  is  in  the  direct  male  line  in  the  order  of  primogeniture. 
By  marriage  without  the  King's  consent,  however,  the  right  of  succession 
is  forfeited,  but  may  be  restored  by  the  King  with  the  consent  of  the 
two  Chambers.  No  act  of  the  King  can  have  effect  unless  countersinied 
by  one  of  his  Ministers,  who  thus  becomes  responsible  for  it.  The  King 
convokes,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  the  Chambers.  In  default  of  male  heiis, 
the  King  may  nominate  his  successor  with  the  consent  of  the  Chambers. 
If  the  successor  be  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  two  Chambers  meet 
together  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  regent  during  the  minority. 

Those  sections  of  the  Belgiail  Constitution  which  regulate  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  legislative  power  are  now  under  revision  (May,  1921)  ;  the  infoi> 
mation  which  follows  therefore  refers  to  a  system  which  both  in  regard  to 
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the  electorate  and  eligibility  for  the  Senate  is  about  to  be  completely  modi- 
fied. For  both  Senate  and  Chamber  the  elections  of  November  16,  1919, 
were  held  on  the  principle  of  oniyersal  suffrage. 

The  Senate  consists  of  members  elected  for  eight  years,  partly  directly 
and  partly  indirectly.  Their  total  number  is  120,  of  whom  27  are  elected 
by  the  Provincial  Councils.  The  number  elected  directly  is  equal  to  half 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  is 
proportioned  to  the  population  of  each  province.  The  constituent  body 
18  similar  to  that  which  elects  deputies  to  the  Chamber,  except  that 
the  minimum  age  of  electors  is  fixed  at  thirty  years.  In  the  election 
of  members  both  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Representatives  directly, 
the  principle  of  proportional  representation  of  parties  was  introduced  by  Law 
of  December  29,  1899.  Senators  elected  indirectly  are  chosen  by  the  provincial 
councils,  two  for  each  province  with  less  than  500,000  inhabitants ;  three  for 
each  with  a  population  up  to  1,000,000  ;  and  four  for  each  with  over 
1,000,000.  Ko  one,  during  two  years  preceding  the  election,  must  have  been 
a  member  of  the  council  appointing  him.  All  senators  must  be  at  least  forty 
years  of  age,  and  those  elected  directly  must  pay  not  less  than  1,200 
francs  in  direct  taxes,  or  own  immovable  property  in  Belgium  yielding 
an  income  of  12,000  franca.  In  provinces,  however,  where  the  number 
eligible  for  the  Senate  would  be  less  than  one  in  5,000  of  population, 
the  list  is  extended  to  this  proportion  by  admission  of  the  most  highly 
taxed.  Sons  of  the  King,  or  faibng  these,  Belgian  princes  of  the  reigning 
branch  of  the  Royal  Family  are  by  right  Senators  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
but  have  no  voice  in  the  deliberations  nil  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 

The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  are  all  elected  directly 
by  the  electoral  body.  Their  number  at  present,  186  (law  of  May  2,  1912), 
is  proportioned  to  the  population,  and  cannot  exceed  one  for  every  40,000 
inhabitants.  They  sit  for  four  years,  one-half  retiring  every  two  years, 
except  that  after  a  dissolution  a  general  election  takes  place.  It  is  intended 
to  establish  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage  in  Belgium,  but  the  actual 
completion  of  the  process  has  yet  to  be  adopted.  Deputies  must  be  not  less 
than  twenty- five  years  of  age,  and  resident  in  Belgium.  Each  deputy  has 
an  annual  indemnity  of  12,000  francs,  and  a  free  pass  all  the  year  over 
Government  and  Companies'  railways  between  his  residence  and  the  place 
of  Session. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  meet  annually  in  the  month  of  November,  and 
must  sit  for  at  least  forty  days  ;  but  the  King  has  the  power  of  convoking 
them  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  of  dissolving  them  either  simultaneously 
or  separately.  In  the  latter  case  a  new  election  must  take  place  within 
forty  days,  and  a  meeting  of  the  Chambers  within  two  months.  An  adjourn- 
ment  cannot  be  made  for  a  period  exceeding  one  month  without  the  consent 
of  the  Chambers.  Money  bills  and  bills  relating  to  the  contingent  for  the 
army  originate  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives. 

Parties  in  the  Chamber  1919  :— Catholics,  71 ;  Socialists,  70  ;  Liberals, 
34  ;  miscellaneous,  11, 

Parties  in  the  Senate  1919  : — Catholics,  59  ;  Liberals,  36  ;  Socialists,  25. 

The  Executive  Government  consists  of  12  departments,  under  the 
following  Ministers  (appointed  November  20,  1920) : — 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Interior. — Henry  Carton  de  Wiart 
(Catholic). 

Minister  of  Finance, — Georges  Theunis. 

Minister  of  Economic  Affairs. — Aloys  Van  de  Vyvere  (Catholic). 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — Henri  Jaspar  (Catholic), 

Minister  of  Education. — ^Jules  Destrie  (Socialist). 
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3finister  of  AgricuUwc-^BtLTon  A.  RuzeUe  (Cakholic). 

Minister  of  NcUioftud  D^enoe. — Albert  De'o^ze  (Liberal). 

Minister  of  Justice. — Emile  Vandervelde  (Socialist). 

Minister  of  the  ColtmiM.*— Louis  Franok  (Liberdil). 

Minister  of  In^histry,  Food  Supply,  and  Labour, — Joseph  H^aut^s 
(Socialist). 

Minister  of  Sailuja/jfs,  Marine,  Posts  and  Teleffrap?u.-^XAYi9r  Neujean 
(Liberal). 

Minister  of  Public  ^orA^s.-^Edouard  Anseele  (Socialist). 

Besides  the  above  responsible  heads  of  departments,  there  are  a  number  of 
'  M^iniatres  d'Etat,'  without  jiortfolio,    called  on  special  occasions  by  the 


sovereign. 


Local  Goverwmewt, 


The  provinces  and  communes  (2,688  in  1913)  of  Belgium  havea  largeamount 
of  autonomous  government.  The  laws  governing  provincial  and  communal 
elections  are  being  altered  at  present  (Hay,  1921).   . 

In  regard  to  the  communal  electorate,  the  law  df  April  15,  1920,  definitely 
lays  it  down  that  all  Belgians  over  21  years  of  age  without  distinction  of  sex, 
who  have  been  domiciled  for  at  least  six  months,  have  the  right  to  vote. 
Proportional  representation  is  applied  to  the  communal  elections,  and 
communal  councils  are  to  be  renewed  every  six  years.  In  each  commune 
there  is  a  college  composed  of  the  burgomaster,  president,  and  a  certain 
number  of  aldermen,  corresponding  almost  to  the  permanent  deputation  of  the 
Provincial  Council,  and  both  are  the  organs  of  the  central  administration. 

Area  and  Population. 

Belgium  has  an  area  of  29,451  square  kilometres,  or  11,373  English  square 
miles.     The  following  table  shows  the  population  at  various  dates  r— 


Census 
Tears 

.  Population 

Total 
Increase 

laerease 

per  oent. 
per  annum 

Census 
Years 

FopnlaUon 

Total 
Increase 

iBcreaae 
pel  oesU 

per  annum 

1876 
1889 
1890 

5,336,185 
5,520,009 
6,069,321 

508,352 
188,824 
549,312 

1-05 
0*86 
0-99 

1  1900 
1910 
1919 

6,693,548 
7,423,784 
7,577,027 

624,227 
730,236 
153,243 

1-03 
109 

0-aa 

Area  and  population  of  provinces  :*^ 


Provinces 

Area: 
Bn«.  aq.  miles 

Population 
Census              Estimated 

Popnlatloii  per 
sq.  okile,  IMO 

Dec.  31,  1010 
968,677 

Dec.  31,  1919 
1,040,937 

Antwerp  (Anvers) 

1,093 

884 

Brabant 

1,268 

1,469,677 

1,561,856 

1,158 

Flanders   {^ 

1,249 

874,135 

880,064 

699 

1,158 

1,120,835 

1»124,887 

967 

Hainaut 

1.437 

1,232,867 

1,215,^11 

.  857 

Liege   . 

1.117 

888,341 

869,360 

79^ 

Limbourg    . 

931 

275,691 

300,931 

296 

Luxembourg 

1,706 

231,215 

231,163 

135 

Namur 

1,414 

326,846 

352,519 

231 

Total      . 

11,373 

7,423^784 

7,577,027 
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In  1010  ther^  w^re  3,68O,79OTnal06  and  3^74D,904  f«malds,  or  98  maltfs  for 
otery  100  fomaled.  In  1910  there  were  8,749,620  malect,  8^827,407  femaleii* 
Of  th«  population  in  1910  (excltmv^  of  children  under  2  years  of  age), 
2,838,834  spoke  French  only,  8^220^662  Flemish  only,  31,415  German  onlj^ 
871,288  Freneh  and  Flemish,  74,998  French  and  G^man^  8,062  Flemish  and 
Ge/niatfj  and  52,547  ispoke  all  i^fee  langnaffes. 

As  a  f^snlt  of  the  Trefatv  of  yersaiiles  the  districts  of  Enpen  and 
Malmedy  hare  come  under  Belgian  sonre^elgnty, 

Vital  statistics  for  8  y^ars  j^ 


•- 

Marriages 

82,974 
48,558 
97^084 

Birth4 

DMtks 

increase  or 

deQteaM  of  1>irthB 

ov«r  deaths 

1917 
1918 
1919 

56,675 

89,056 

136,280 

124,524 
197,840 
112,966 

-  38,149 

-  72,284 
4-  15,260 

Emigration  in  1919,  57,758,  ol  whom  65,535  departed  for  European 
countries. 

Immigration  in  1919,  50,043,  of  whom  48,157  came  from  European 
countries. 

The  most  important  towns,  with  population  on  December  31,  1919  i — 

BrusMls  and  <  Bruges  . 

suburbs  >  .  .  685,268  I  Ostend  » 
Antwerp  (Anvers) .  322,857  j  Yerviers 
Li^ge  .  .  .  166,697  i  Louvain 
Ghent  (Gand)  .  165,655  |  SeiniAg. 
Mechlin  (Malines) .     59,869  ,  Courtrai 

1  The  Kabatbfl  G&tnptike  8  dfstindt  domtiiunes,  Viz.,  AneTefleeht,  ]Sttei1>eek,  Iielles, 
Laekeu,  M^leabeek  Bt.  Jean,  9lt.  Gtlles,  St.  JOMe^n-Noode,  ^ehaerbeek. 


53,489 

Alo8t     . 

.  36,864 

45,973 

Tournai 

.  35,618 

44,118 

St.  Nicola* 

.  84,272 

40,069 

Namur  . 

-  31,681 

37.274 

Charleroi 

.  28,011 

36,855 

Mons     . 

.  26,749 

Aeligioa. 

Of  the  inhabitants  professing  a  religion  the  majority  is  Roman  Catholic. 
But  no  inquisition  on  the  prorossion  oi*  faith  is  now  made  at  the  censuses, 
and  Hmwfote,  the  last  ayailable  figures,  those  of  1891,  are  the  only  clue  to 
the  numbers  if  tihe  three  dominant  faiths.  According  to  th^e  there  were  :-- 
Frotdstants  and  Anglicans  27,900 ;  Jew3,  13,200.  There  are,  however, 
statistioB  oono^ming  the  oleigy,  and  according  to  these  there  were  in  1920  : — 
Routan  Cathc^  higher  clergy  85  ;  Inferior  clergy,  5,946  ;  Froteetant  pastors, 
31 ;  Jews  (rabbis  and  ministers)  15.  The  State  does  not  interfere  in  any  way 
with  th^  internal  affiurs  of  eitner  Catholic  or  Protestant  Churches.  There 
is  fiill  religious  liberty,  and  part  of  the  income  of  the  ministers  of  all 
denominations  is  paid  from  the  national  treasury. 

In  1920  there  were  six  Roman  Catholic  dioceses,  204  deaneries,  3,679 
Catholic  churches  and  chapels,  6  large  and  11  small  seminaries. 

The  Protestant  (Erangelical)  Church  is  under  a  synod. 

Ixutruetion. 

Of  the  four  universities  Ghent  and  Li^ge  are  State  institutions,  Brussels 
and  Lcfayaan  free.  In  1919-20  Brussels  had  1,644  students  ;  Ghent,  1,006  ; 
ldig6f  2,066 ;  and  LouTain,  2,783. 
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Attached  to  the  universities  were  various  special  technical  schools,,  with 
3,034  students  in  1919-20.  There  were  also  6  commercial  high  schools  ;  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp,  a  polytechnic  at  Mons,  a  state 
agricultural  institute  at  Gembloux,  and  a  state  veterinary  school  at  Cureghem, 
schools  of  design,  and  four  royal  conservatoires  at  Brussels,  Li^ge,  Ghent, 
and  Antwerp.  Public  schools,  (Dec.  31)  1920: — 23  Royal  Athenaeuma  and 
colleges,  with  7,962  pupils;  1  provincial  college,  with  328  pupils  ;  4  municipal 
colleges,  with  1,864  pupils  ;  8  private  colleges,  with  1,462  pupils.  The  next 
grades  of  schools  are  the  middle-class  schools,  of  which  there  were  97  with 
25,903  male  pupils,  and  48  with  13,638  female  pupils.  For  elementary 
education  there  were  7,959  primary  schools,  with  960,819  pupils;  3,366 
infant  schools  with  205,418  pupils;  and  4,193  adult  schools  with  174,044 
pupils.  Of  normal  schools  there  are  24  for  training  secondary  teachers  and 
75  for  training  elementary  teachers. 

There  are  many  private  or  free  schools — ^iniant,  primary,  and  adult 
schools  mostly  under  ecclesiastical  care.  No  statistics  are  available  for  these. 
They  are  all  subject  to  inspection  by  the  State. 

Each  commune  must  nave  at  least  one  primary  school.  The  cost  of 
primary  instruction  devolves  on  the  communes,  with  subsidies  from  the 
State  and  provinces. 

The  proportion  ot  the  population  (deduction  made  of  children  of  less 
than  8  years),  who  could  not  read  or  write  at  the  census  of  1910  was  13*1 
per  cent.  ;  in  1900  was  19*1  per  cent.  ;  in  1890,  25*0  percent.  ;  in  1880, 
30*26  per  cent.  In  1913,  of  the  67,396  young  men  calfed  out  for  military 
service,  4,207,  or  9*24  per  cent.,  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  in  1900  the 
corresponding  percentage  was  lO'lO ;  and  in  1890,  15*92. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Judges  are  appointed  for  life.  There  is  one  Court  of  Cassation,  three 
Courts  of  Appeal,  and  Assize  Courts  for  criminal  cases.  There  are  26 
judicial  districts,  each  with  a  Court  of  first  instance.  In  each  of  the  227 
cantons  is  a  justice  and  judge  of  the  peace.  There  are,  besides, 
various  special  tribunals.     There  is  trial  by  jury. 

Pauperism. 

Apart  from  private  charity,  the  poor  are  assisted  by  the  communes 
through  the  agency  of  the  bureaux  de  bienfaisanee  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide 
outdoor  relief,  and  by  the  governing  bodies  of  the  hospices  civils.  Provisions 
of  a  national  character  have  been  made  for  looking  after  war  Orphans  and 
men  disabled  in  the  war.  Certain  other  estab)i»iments,  either  State  or 
provincial,  provide  for  the  needs  of  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind,  and  of  children 
who  are  placed  under  the  control  of  the  courts.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
repressing  begging  and  providing  shelter  for  the  homeless. 


Finance. 

Budget  estimates  for  3  years  : — 

1 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Revenue 
Expenditure 

Francs 
806,845,000 
1,105,400,895 

Francs 
1,819,118,000 
2,768,096,000 

Francs 
8,119,227,222 
8,780,688,00<> 
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The  ordinary  estimates 
frano))  : — 


for  1920  are  shown  as  follows  (in  thousands  of 


Revenae 

1000 
francs 

Expenditure 

1000 
francs 

Property  taxes  .... 
Personal  taxes   .... 
Trade  licences    .... 

Supertax 

Customs 

Excise 

Railways 

Post  and  Telcffraphs 

60,000 
92,000 
120,000 
131,000 
200,110 
112,787 
600,000 
78,792 

•  Public  debt    .... 

Railways  and  Posts 

Justice 

:  Foreign  Affaits 

;  War 

1  Education      .... 

Colonies 

529,650 

1,024,667 

72,696    • 

15,533 

606,288 

4.716 

Total  (including  all  items) 

1.819,113 

Total  (inoluding  all  iteniR) 

2,763,096 

Extraordinary  receipts  in  1920  amounted  to  1,453, 002,000  francs,  (in 
1921  to  1,692,074,000  francs),  and  extraordinary  expenditure  to  6,579,220,006 
francs  (in  1921  to  3,127,695,765  francs). 

On  December  31,  1919,  the  national  debt  of  Belgium  was  officially  stated 
to  be  19,591,475,000  francs  (776,828,000?.)  made  up  as  follows  :— Pre-war 
loans  (raised  for  the  most  part  for  works  of  public  utility)  4,061,838,000 
francs;  debts  to  the  Allies,  1,247,438,000  francs;  inter-pro vinciaJ  loans, 
taken  over  by  the  State,  2,347,800,000  francs;  loan  for  restoration  of 
currency,  3,040,000,000  francs;  National  Restoration  loan,  1,559,637,000 
francs  ;  and  Treasury  Bills,  1,104,236,000  francs. 

Of  the  loans  contracted  by  Belgium  between  August,  1914,  and  Korember, 
1918,  she  has  been  freed  by  the  Allied  Powers.  Between  the  date  of  the 
armistice  (November,  1918)  and  December  31,  1919,  Belgium  secured  the 
following  loans  . — (1)  9,000,000/  from  the  British  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  re-coDStmction  and  for  the  payment  of  goods  purchased  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  (2)  25,000,000  dollars  from  the  Canadian  (Government  for  the  same 
purpose,  only  1,850,000  dollars  of  this  total  have  been  utilised  ;  (8)  4,000,0002. 
from  a  British  banking  group,  for  one  year ;  (4)  50,000,000  dollars  from  an 
American  banking  group;  this  has  been  repaid;  (5)  1,000,0002.  from  a 
private  British  company;  this  has  been  repaid  ;  (6)  17,350,000  francs  from 
a  Swiss  banking  group ;  (7)  5,000,000  kronen  from  a  Norwegian  banking 
group  ;  (8)  650,O00Z.  from  a  private  English  company,  for  two  years. 

Defence. 

According  to  the  Military  Law  passed  in  1913,  the  Belgian  Army  id 
recruited  by  means  of  annual  calls  to  the  Colours  and  by  voluntary  en- 
listments.    Military  service  is  compulsory  for  those  called  to  the  Colours. 

The  occupation  of  Belgium  by  the  Germans  having  prevented  the  normal 
recroitment  of  the  classes  of  1914-1919,  a  special  1919  class  has  been  formed 
composed  of  the  young  men  of  those  olaiises,  with  liberal  exemptions  for  the 
families  of  those  who  have  suffered  heavily  during  the  war. 

The  young  men  of  the  contingent  serve  for  15  months  in  the  infantry, 
fortress  artilleirand  engineers  ;  for  21  months  in  the  field  artillery  ;  and  tor 
24  months  in  the  cavalry.  With  the  calling  up  of  the  1920  class  a  return 
was  made  to  normal  process  of  recruitment.  Service  in  the  reserve,  which 
follows  on  service  in  the  active  army,  is  for  5  years. 

The  Law  provides  for  the  calling  out  of  the  reserve  only  in  the  event  of 
war  or  if  the  count3*y  is  threatened.  The  11th,  12th  and  13th  Classes 
are  not  to  be  mobiliBed  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity  and  are  to  be 
employed  in  the  defence  of  fortified  places  and  in  the  non-combatant 
servicetf.    Beservists  of  the  active  army  are  subject  to  recalls  to  the  Colours 
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of  4, 0,  or  6  weeks,  aoeording  to  the  branch  of  the  Mrvice  to  wlikb  ibey 

belong.    Tbese  recalls  take  place  durins  the  2iid,  3rd,  or  4th  year  of  aervioe^ 

T£»  strength  of  the  army  with  the  Colours  at  the  end  of  1020,  was 
100,000.  Of  these  1  infantry  division  and  1  cavalry  regiment  formed  part 
of  the  Allied  Army  of  Occupation  on  the  Rhine. 

The  field  army  consists  of  6  divisions  and  of  1  cavalry  division.  '  7h0 
divisions  are  composed  each  of  8  regiments  of  infantry  of  3  DattaIionfl»  and 
4  groups  of  8  batteries  of  Reld  artillery  ;  of  1  regiment  of  cavalry,  divisional 
cyclists,  field  telegraph  and,  searchlight  units,  engineer  companies,  and  a 
divisional  transport  corps. 

The  cavalry  division  normally  consists,  of  3  brigades  of  2  regiments, 
2  battalions  cyclists,  machine  gun  sections,  1  group  horse  artillery,  field 
telegraph  unit9,  pioneer  pontoofi  cyclists,  and  a  divisional  transport  corps. 

The  Grand  General  Stafi^,  in  addition,  has  at  its  disposal  1  brigade  pf  8 
regiments  of  heavy  artillery,  trench  mortars,  aviation^  aerostation,  telegraph 
bridging  equipment,  railway  and  engineer  units. 

Belgium  has  no  navy. 

Production  and  Indnttry, 

I.    AORIOULTUEX. 

In  each  province  there  is  an  officii  Agricultural  Oommiasiioii,  delsgates 
from  which}  along  with  specialists,  form  a  supreme  council  of  agrioultlire. 

Of  the  toUl  area  in  1920,  2,945,104  hectares,  1,840,415  ate  ujadw  cnld- 
vation,  519,781  under  forost>  107,977  fallow  or  uncultivated,  the  reatroadji, 
marshes,  rivers,  &c. 

Thf  following  figures  show  the  yield  of  the  chief  crops  for  three  years  :-^ 


AoMSge 

Produce  In  ewti. 

Crop 

1P12 

1913 

398,735 
85,083 
679,285 
648,727 
379,677 
131,047 
10,006 

1919 

1912 

1913 

8,039,010 

1.886,166 

18,931,890 

11,411,898 

3,200,9321 

1,391,917  1 

178,788 

1910 

Wheat    . 

Barley    . 

OatB 

Rye 

Potatoei. 

Beet  (sugar)  . 

396,499 
84,379 
647,618 
650,077 
387,009 
152.851 
9,923 

846,685 

79,815 

5<t7,578 

529,513 

17,378 

8,219,83d 

1,822,041 

10,031,980 

10,658^382 

3,306,203  1 

1,702,535  1 

197,353 

5,665.657 
1,479,648 
7,828,884 
7,259,856 
2,838,544  1 
1.004,987  i 
818,398 

1  Tons. 


On  December  81,  1920,  there  were  198,16i  horaest  1,292,271  honied 
oattle,  545,774  pigs,  126,202  sheep,  and  3,889,853  fowls. 

II.   Mining  and  Metals  and  other  lNiix78TRiaB. 

Of  the  more  important  industries  the  following  may  be  m^fxtioned ; 
artificial  silk,  motor  cars,  glass,  iron  and  steel,  lace  (particularly  hand-made 
lace),  linen,  and  gloves. 

755  quarries  in  1919,  workmen  14,909,  value  of  products  58,504,450 
francs,  value  (in  francs)  in  1914,  4^,556,900  ;  in  1915,  12,073.^00  { in  19^6, 
19,487,150;  in  1917,  10,313,100;  in  1918,  10,824,800;  workmen  engaged 
in  metallic  mines  (1919)  44  ;  iron  ore  produQCMi  in  1900,  247,890  tona,  valued 
at  1,820,190  fra^c8;  in  1914|  82,360  tons,  Ti^lne  39^,90g  fr«sioa;  i^  lf)15« 
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4,720  tona  value  10,900  francs ;  in  1916,  30,430  tons,  ralue  284,800  franes ; 
in  1^17,  17,000  tons,  yalne  180,200  francs ;  in  1918,  500  tons,  ralne  7,500 
frajiCB ;  ia  1919,  4,820  tona,  Talue  64,050  franca. 
Coal  production  (in  metric  tons) : — 


Tear 

Coal 

Briquettes 

Coke 

Workpeople 

1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 

14,177,500 
16,862,h70 
14»  931,340 
13,825,730 
18,482,880  ■ 
22,413,530 

1,490,100    • 
1,935,820 
981,930 
1,140.600 
2,547.890 
2,922,000 

514,600 
792,350 
676,040 
522,210 

766,890 
1,800,000 

124,460 
127,146 
112,686 
112,767 
136,375 
167,924 

Number  of  coal  mines  in  1919,  121.  Number  of  workers  below  ground, 
95,790;  above  ground,  43,884  ;  total,  139,674. 

In  1919,  250,570  metric  tons  of  pig-iron  were  produced  in  13  furnaces,  as 
against  2,48^,690  tons  in  19  furnaces  in  1913.  In  1917,  9,630;  in  1918, 
10,540  ;  in  1919,  333,657  metiic  tons  of  steel  were  produced.  In  1917  there 
were  produced  10,290  tons  of  zino  ;  in  1918,  9,245  tons;  in  1919,  19,860 
tons.  In  1917  there  were  produced  22,745  tons  of  lead  ;  in  1918,  20,630 
tona  ;  in  1919,  4,225  tons. 

In  1912  there  were  88  sugar  manufisictories,  produce  280, 602  tons  of  raw 
sugar;  21  refineries,  output  110,126  tons;  125  distilleries,  output  83,160 
kilolitres  of  alcohol  at  50  G.-L.  In  1920  there  were  56  sugar  factories,  for 
which  112,500  acres  of  beet  were  sown. 

Commerce. 

Spkoial  Commbroe. 


Year 


1Q18 
19141 


Imports 


£ 

188,345,000 

92,126,000 


Bxportfl 

4       • 

143,073,000 

74,159,000 


Tear 


1919 
1920 


Imports 


209,831,155 
446,858,680 


Bzports 

92,017,989 
348,3281,280 


I  First  6  months. 


The  imports  and  exports  for  1920  were  made  up  as  follows  : — 


Imports 

Exports 

Metric  tons 

1000  Francs 

Metric  tons 

1,058 

347,877 

7,678,244 

2,521,386 

28 

1000  Francs 

Live  antmals  ... 
Foodstuffs  and  beverages 
Bav  materials         .... 

JlannfiMitares 

Qoid  and  Silver  (bullion  and  coin)  . 

44,900 

1,984,947 

8,784,775 

1,181,810 

16 

182,827  ! 
2,648,632  { 
5,163,144 
3,170,915 
5,949 

8,246 

663,344 

3,348,281 

4,678,294 

9,917 

Total     .... 

11,946,448 

11,171,467 

10,548,593 

8,708,082 

Leading 

HtideiorBpeeialc 

ommnr 

Inip<ffU 

«u 

m9 

Biporta 

1911  1    I»l» 

CoUon. 

)d 

1.000 
fane* 

4B9,B6S 
879,911 

!io|e«: 

99,4B1 
MM7 

i«;oo2 

1.000 

11 

12,190 

11 

Fl^    ". 

'iT^fllO     1 

RkUwajr  u<l  tninw>T«H- 

9S,10t 

8»di    . 

Irnn  uid  itwl     . 

m.m\  11 
im;o51  * 

Spacial  trade  bj  priucipil 


United  States  '. 
United  Kingdom 
Netlierland»  . 
Gennany 

Argentiae  Bepnblic. 
Italy        .         . 
Switierland     . 


asi.iGi 

|1,08S,71S 
'1,407,212 
881,290 
9G,e47 
211,210 
18,989 
73,307 


2Se,284 
416, 51G 
^66,644 
9,690 
26,807 
81,304 


:  2,508,661 

301,841 

.  1,850,849 

I  1,026,1B7 

1,281,780 

187,001 

164,618 

358,264 


In  lelE)  the  principal  articles  imported  from  Belgium  (accordine  to 
Board  of  Trade  retnme)  were  ; — worAted  jarn,  556,8142.  ;  plate  glua, 
253,7181.  ;  fliDt  slav,  647,7651.  ;  lace,  47,3421.  The  principal  eiporta  to 
Belgiomwere  :— «ilBeed,  1,692,8642.  ;  soap,  2,107,8822.  ;  manureB,  12G,92GI.  ; 
iron  and  steel  maniiractureB,  2,499,4832. 

The  total  trade  between  England  and  Belgium  for  G  ;eara  was  ta  follows  :— 


I     19S0 


911 

1911         1 

leu     1 

1014 

m 

No 

Tom 

Bo-I    Ton.    |Na 

Tom    :No.j   Tods  [  Ko. 

T». 

"s'tiii^".;:"""' 

6,906 
1W.M6 

»7  |I>4,(K1    112 

m'.DM  iios 

.o3;SS  i !? 

mlim 

ToUl        . 

iet,42a 

105  .161,037    m  [230,138    109 

Ill.Ml      « 

164,001 
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The  navigation  at  Belgian  ports  in  1919  was  as  follows : — Number  of 
vessels  entered,  4,442 ;  tonnage,  4,657,174  ;  number  of  vessels  cleared, 
4,329 ;  tonnage,  4,420,442. 

The  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1919  were  as  follows  : — 


Nationality 

Entered 

Cleared 

No. 

Tonnage 

704,814 

1,874,013 

26,769 

No. 

546 

2,160 

18 

Tonnage 

Belgian     .... 

British 

German     .... 

664 

2,200 
27 

685,203 

1,765,180 

15,974 

Internal  Gommunicationt. 

The  total  length  of  the  roads  in  Belgium  (1919)  was  as  follows : — 
State  roads,  5,187  miles  ;  provincial  roads,  964  miles ;  conceded  roads,  26 
miles  ;  total,  6,177  miles.     The  majority  of  the  roads  are  paved  with  stone. 

The  total  length,  of  navigable  waterways  (rivers  and  canals)  in  1919  was 
1,231  miles. 

The  length  of  railways  (1919) : —  State  lines,  2,759  miles  ;  private  lines, 
184  miles  ;  light  railways,  1,706  miles  ;  total,  4,649  miles.  It  is  proposed 
to  electrify  the  railway  system  of  the  country. 

In  1919  the  Post  Office  in  Belgium  handled  257,087,253  private  letters, 
50,056,650  official  letters,  117,079,755  post-cards,  130,836,628  printed 
matter,  and  168,867,938  newspapers. 

On  December  31,  1919,  there  were  1,766  post  offices  in  Belgium.  The 
gross  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  in  the  year  1919  amounted  to  35,259,264 
francs,  and  the  expenditure  to  39,091,906  francs. 

The  telegraphs  in  Belgium  carried  18,455,300^  despatches,  private  and 
official,  in  the  year  1919.  In  1919  the  total  length  of  public  telegraph 
lines  was*  8, 579  miles,  and  the  length  of  wires  15,160  miles,  exclusive  of  rail- 
ways and  canal  telegraphs.  There  were  in  1919,  2,295  telegraph  offices. 
Receipts  in  1919  (telegraphs  and  telephones),  17,804,000  franco,  expenses 
(telegraphs  and  telephones),  49,617,175  francs. 

In  1919  there  were  279  urban  telephone  systems  with  18,465  miles  of 
wire  ;  total  number  of  conversations,  25,493,000  in  1919. 

Money  and  Credit. 

No  gold  has  been  minted  since  1882  (save  only  5,000,000  francs  struck 
in  1914),  and  no  silver  5-franc  pieces  since  1876.  The  Germans  (1915-18) 
ordered  the  striking  of  zinc  5,  10,  25,  and  50  centime  pieces. 

The  one  bank  of  emission  in  Belgium  is  the  National  Bank,  instituted  1850. 
By  law  of  March  26,  1900,  its  constitution  was  modified,  and  its  duration  ex- 
tended to  January  1,  1929.  Jts  capital  and  reserve  amounted  in  1912  to 
90,693,280  francs.  It  is  the  cashier  of  the  State,  and  is  authorised  to  carry 
on  the  usual  banking  operations.  Its  situation  on  April  7,  1921,  was  (in 
thonsan  ds  of  firancs) : — 


Gold     . 
Sflrer  . 
foreign  biUt 
Belgian  blUs 


266,566 
S6,«57 
80,892 

659,978 


Loans  to  State 
Notes  In  circulation 
Treasury  bills 
PriTate  bUl8 


5,500,000 

6,086,768 

679,566 

486,492 


1  Including  10,661,200  telegrams  sent  in  the  administrations  of  the  railway  system. 


Mooey,  Weiyliti,  and  HeMsru, 

The  Franc Par  vslne  2S-2214  to  £1  sterling- 

Belgium  belongs  to  the  Latin  Mnnetair  Union. 

The  weiit1it»  and  measuiea  «t«  thoM  of  the  metric  Bystein. 

Diplomatic  Bepreientativea. 

1.  Of  Beloich  in  Ghb*t  Bbitaih. 
AmifUiodoT. — Baj'on  Maucheui ;  appainted  OctAber,  lill7. 
Cannsellor  of  iaija^iim.^Charles  Uiilieas. 

Sterttarua. — Pol  Le  Teliei,  Jean  de  Fontaine,  and  Baron  Egmont  de 
Znylen  de  Nye/elt. 

Ootmil-Oeneralin  London. — B.  Pollet. 

2.  Of  Oeeat  Bbitiiit  in  BHLaiuu. 

Ambasaadar. — The  Bight  Hon,  Sir  George  Grahame,  E.C.V.O.,  appointed 
Jnly  20,  1620. 

C(«nwi!iZor.— Eric  Phipps,  C.M.G. 

SecrelarUa.—S.  H.  H.  Charles,  M.C,  K.  T.  Gnme;  and  A.  Holman. 

Commercial  Secretaries.— R,  F.  H.  Duke  and  B.  P,  Sullivan. 

Military  j4UaeA^.— Brigadier-Qeneral  Lyon,  C.M.Q.,  D.S.O. 

There  ia  a  Consul -General  at  Antirerp,  »nd  Vioe-Conaula  at  Bruaaels, 
Bruges,  Ghent,  Li^ge,  and  Antverp, 

Statiatical  and  otb«r  Booki  of  Seferenoe  ooaoeTniag  Belginm 

1.   OpriCAI.  PnBLlOATlONB. 


[ndnetry  iiiid  Libmr,  ka. 


le  Roynume.    Bmaidg. 

■tlgtiqu^    Bruauli. 

L  Belglqua  M  do  Congo  Beige. 


2.  NoF-OmoiAL  PomoATioHB. 

SaidOw'j  Ba^am  ud  Holland,  iaclodliig  Uu  Qrind  Datbj  of  LBianbonis.  I«Hi  ed. 

dsBelgiane.    BnuBelH,  1S0O. 
|g  Vac  mllitelrB  et  IntnuttiaBii].    BraiBel),  1M) 
rivelMlDn  beige  da  ISJO.    Brmetlu,  18TS. 
\  at  Commersliila  da  Dcnsin.    Parle,  leis. 
I  Belgiqus.  BraeaelB,  1914. 
idana,  London,  ICIH.— The  Hlitorf  of  BelglnBi. 

IBIS.      LODdOD. 

I,  Balglam,    Iiooflon,  ISIS. 

iBChBD   WlrtBchaTtalebenB   tnit  Kliuchluu    vou 

ttJieMaWonB).    London,  1»S1. 

Parle,  1910. 
lUe  de  la  ggane.    BrOBaeli,  1919. 

ttitni  a  tnTeie  li  Belgiqiu.    Bruiellaa,  1919. 
oninUrvatUuialedataBelilqne.    BruelLaa,ltOI. 
New.    ttlnstraCioriB.    Pbllitadphla,  19)0. 
1915.  .      .     . 

fB^ntn.    London,  1930. 


aEfJUAH  COKQO 

anm,  (W.^.V  Belgium,  me  Land  of  Art.    London  md  Hi 
■■ -m(B.l,  fltnSlen  iiBr  Gmchloite  B'^ '  —- 


Jaegturt  (Q.),  Btoda  it  U  Uenugmphis,  sUUquB  cb  drumiqna,  dH  ■nlSD^ntione 
nrt^inEB,  ntspidaleiDcnt  det  vilks  belgaa.  Rspporl  priaenti  au  Xti  congtis  ioUniK- 
Uonil  d'hrgtAnB  tc  da  d*niogTiphie.  BniBaels,  1903.  MouvomBnt  de  I'Mat  oItU  at  de  1« 
popBUtwn  «■  Balrlqofl  ptndui  let  ud«u  1676.1DOO.  Bnsaala.— La  HorUUU  IituHla 
daos  log  nsDdiea.— EbuIb  dc  StitiatJqBs  Kerala.  I.  La  Sulcid«.  BnuMU,  I«08.  II,  X« 
dlTorca  et  la  B«paratloB  du  corps.    ^rDsasla,    1909 L*  CrImlnaliU  Belfe,  18^8-1809, 

/Mrrfate(A.)andSlaII<(L.vaB),DlBtlanuiT*aneral«pidiqn«d*g«ognpb1ad(Balgrqiit. 

Sraich  (P.|,  Dia  nntibaren  Lagerstattan  BeJglena.  llin  eeolociiche  PosiUoo  UDd 
lrirt«e^nl(tlie^e  Bf dantnng.    BisBB.ftle. 

IamM(B.),  (Bdttor).  eistoirt  6*n4file.  Tele.  X.,  XI.,  XII.    Parfa,  189a-l«00. 

Mndn  (H.  Tan  d«}.  Vua  (Mntoale  Ae  rhlatolm  da  Balglqae.  Ll^ga,  Mtl.  Eugllata 
tianalatlan  br  STbilJana.    Oifonl  and  Lnodon,  1020. 

VMDgnwn  U.  da  O.),  Elne  Leopold  II. :  His  Rula  In  Balciam  and  the  Oongo. 
Loudon,  im.— Bel^nm :  Har  KFnga,  Kingdom  and  People.    LoDdon,  1»11. 


laUrlala.    

LalaBelglqne.    bruBaalB,  1881. 
a.  La  Belglqoe  {Coloniate,  Conmarciale,  Financiere,  IndHs- 
IlmMelB.  ISiO. 
and  th«  WentecB  Front  (Bine  Ouiflei).    London,  19M. 
Congo.    Faria,  1018.  , 

Language  QuaoUDn  in  Belgium.    J,ondDii,  1919. 
Nicola,  IndnaUietle  Bt  Commerciiae.    Fttia  and  Li^ge,  IV». 
d  die  n««tiWls«be  Naetabargebiete.    Brnnewiek,  Ifils. 
atrlB  Beln.  iaaCMl*Oi.    Brueaele,  !»«>. 
and  thtSelgisna.    London,  1901. 


ieirtLl  BUT   la  Belgiqae  (for  the  Farle  EiUbition  of  19410). 

tion  of  Belgium.    [TruB.  of  Teit  with  Notes. 1  Philadelphia, 

'mam  (F.),  Qgalle  e<t  la  fortune  de  la  Belgiqoe  T    BruiBulB,  1919, 
O.TheBelEfo  BovolotionoflSJe.    a  vJa.    London,  IBM. 
*  (Bnnd),  flelginm  nsdor  GBonan  Oeenpation.    I^niion,  1919. 


BSLGIAV  CONCH) 

(CoKQO   BELQE.) 

Constitation  and  Oovernment.— Th>  Congo  indepeodeiit  st^ts  mt 

(bnndedmlSSS  by  Leopold  11.,  £ingoftlieBe]gi)uia,aiidtha8tat«wa«plRced 
under  liu  sovereignty. 

The  ajinaiatioB  of  the  State  to  Belgium  wm  provided  for  by  treaty  of 
November  28,  1907,  whioh  waa  approved  by  the  t^mbara  of  the  Belgian 
LeglsUtnre  In  August  and  by  tho  King  on  October  18,  1908.  The  Minister 
for  the  Colooiep  is  appoioted  by  the  King,  and  ia  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers.  He  !i  Preflident  of  the  Colon:alCounoil,oon3istingof  15  members, 
8  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  King,  and  3  choaen  by  the  Senate  and  8  by 
tha  Chamber  of  Itoprasentatirei,  One  of  thoee  appointed  by  ths  King,  and 
ODB  ehosea  by  the  LocigUtlv*  Chamban,  letiie  acnoally,  out  may  bt  tb. 
*nioint*d.    Tb*  King  ia  npreieoted  In  tha  Oolouy  by  «  Goienwr-OMMiiJ, 
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assisted  byseyeral  yice-Governon-General.     The  budget  is  presented  annually 
to  the  Chambers,  and  voted  by  them ;   the  financial  accounts  have  to  be 
verified  by  the  Court  of  Acconnts.     An  annual  report  on  the  Congo  Adminis- 
tration has  to  be  presented  to  the  Chambers  along  with  the  budget. 
The  Annexation  has  been  recognised  by  all  the  Powers. 

Gcvemar-OeneraL — Maurice  Lippens  (appointed  January  25,  1921). 

The  precise  boundaries  of  the  Congo  Colony  were  defined  by  the  neutrality 
declarations  of  August,  1885,  and  December,  1894,  and  by  treaties  with 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,   and  Portugal. 

The  territory  is  divided  into  twenty -two  administrative  districts 
(March  28,  1912) : — Lower  Congo,  Middle  CJongo,  Ewango,  Sankura,  Kasai, 
Lake  Leopold  II.,  Equator,  Lulonga,  Bangala,  Ubangi,  Lower  Uele, 
Upper  Uele,  Ituri,  Stanleyville,  Aruwimi,  Lowa,  Eivu,  Maniema,  Lomami, 
Tanganika — Moero,  Lulua,  and  Upper  Luapula.  The  last  four  districts 
form  the  Province  of  Katanga,  i^ith  its  capital  at  Elisabethville  ;  the  first 
five  districts  form  the  Province  of  Congo- Kasai,  with  Leopoldville  as  its  capital 
the  five  next  districts  form  the  Province  of  Equator,  with  its  capital  at 
Coquilhatville,  and  the  remaining  eight  districts  form  the  Eastern  Province, 
wiui  its  capital  at  Stanleyville.  The  capital  of  the  Colony  is  Boma.  At 
the  head  of  each  Province  there  is  a  vice-governor,  and  at  the  head  of  each 
district  a  rommissioner.  EUich  district  is  divided  into  territories  of  which 
there  are  179  in  the  whole  country.  In  1920  there  were  altogether  more 
than  225  posts  and  stations  at  which  2,088  European  officials  were  employed. 

The  districts  of  Buanda  and  Urundi,  together  with  the  territory  round 
lake  Kivn  (formerly  in  German  East  Africa),  have  been  ceded  to  Belgium  as 
mandatory  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Area  about  19,000  square  miles. 
Ruanda  is  populated  by  two  races — the  Wa-tusi  and  the  Wa-hutu.  Both 
districts  are  rich  in  cattle.  In  order  to  obtain  a  practicable  route  for  a  rail- 
way which  shall  join  the  Tanganyika  Territory  to  Uganda,  the  eastern  strip 
of  the  Province  of  Ruanda  and  a  small  part  of  Urundi  are  transferred  to 
Great  Britain.  The  projected  line  will  foim  a  link  on  the  Cape  to  Cairo 
railway. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  the  Colony  is  estimated  at  909,654 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  Bantu  origin  officially  estimated  at 
11  millions.     The  European  population  in  January,  1920,  numbered  6,971. 
Of  these,  3,588  were  Belgians,  818  English,  239  Americans,  657  Portuguese, 
298   Italians,  53  Russians,  87  Swcdi&h,  153  French,  183  Dutch,  75  Swiss, 
308  Greeks,  22  Luxemburgers,  21  Danish,  14  Norwegians  and  11   Spaniards. 

The  native  languages  comprise  many  dialects,  every  tribe  having  its  own. 
Kiswahili  is  the  language  spoken  by  the  natives  who  have  been  under  Arab 
influence.  Bangala  is  the  commercial  language  on  the  upper  Congo  ; 
Fiote  is  used  on  the  lower  Congo. 

Selig^On  and  Instmction.—  The  religion  of  the  natives  consists  of 
a  gross  fetichism,  but  mission  work  is  actively  carried  on.  There  are  149 
mission  stations,  with  1,150  missionaries,  of  whom  650  are  Catholic  and 
500  Protestant.  In  education  they  co-operate  with  the  Government,  which 
has  formed  colonies  where  children  are  collected  and  taught.  In  1920  the 
Government  grant  for  education  to  the  missionaries  amounted  to  887«100 
francs,  while  the  total  expenditure  on  education  was  1,297,880  francs. 

Justice. — There  are  7  courts  of  first  instance,  15  county  courts,  and 
2  coorts  of  appeal  (one  at  Boma  and  the  other  at  Elisabethville).  There 
are  altoge&er  75  magistrates  in  the  Congo.     Moreover,  every  administratOT 
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of  a  territory  is  iiiTeiited  with  judicial  powers  comparable  to  those  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

Finance.— Estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years  in  pounds 
sterling  :-*- 


— 

1917 

£ 
1,738,957 
2,882,820 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

ReveDue 
Expenditure  . 

£ 
1,692,180 
1,974,219 

£ 
1,958,534 
2,081,955 

£ 
2,227,466 
2,422,154 

£ 
2,541,000 
2,781,000 

For  1920  the  receipts  and  expenditure  were  estimated  as  follows  : — 


Receipts 


Customs  . 

Direct  taxes     . 

Portfolio  . 

Taxes  on  ivory 

Mines 

AgiicultDral  receipts 


Total  (inclading  all  items) 


Francs 


13,000,000 

16,000,000 

3,100,000 

1,778,000 

10,292,400 

1,530,000 


55,686,674 
(2,227,466f.) 


Bxpenditare 


Administration 
Public  debt 
Army 
Navy 


Keligion  and  Education 


Total  (including  all  items) 


Francs 


8,780,000 
5,556,159 
8,767,890 
1,088,320 
1,297,880 


60,553,874 
<2,422,154{.) 


Debt  1919,  349,847,446  francs. 


Defence* — ^T'he  Oolony  possesses  a  force  of  native  troops  amounting 
to  about  16,000' men.  They  are  all  infantry  and  are  organised  in  30  inde- 
pendent companies.  The  force  is  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment.  The 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  (365)  are  Europeans,  for  the  most 
part  Belgians.  The  term  of  service  is  seven  years,  and  the  recruits  are 
trained  in  five  camps  of  instruction  before  being  drafted  to  their  com- 
panies.    The  Territorial  police  number  about  6,000  men. 

Production. — The  chief  products  in  the  order  of  their  importance  are 
rubber,  palm-nuts  and  palm-oil>  white  copal  and  coooa.  Ivory  is  also  abundant. 
Coffee  grows  freely,  and  the  cultivation  of  cocoa  is  successful.  Rice,  cotton, 
and  tobacco  are  grown  in  a  great  number  of  the  native  villages.  Planta- 
tions of  rubber,  cacao,  and  coffee  have  been  established  by  the  Government 
and  by  private  enterprise.  Cattle  thrive  satisfactorily  in  all  districts  where 
there  is  no  tsetse  fly,  notably  in  the  highlands  of  Katanga  and  Kivu. 
Mining  floniishes,  the  chief  minerals  being  gold,  diamonds,  and  copper.  Other 
minerals  are  known  to  exist — coal,  iron,  tin  and  manganese — but  as 
yet  these  have  not  been  obtained  in  paying  quantities.  The  gold  mines 
in  1919  employed  some  8,000  natives  ;  the  output  was  3,856  kilos.  The  most 
important  mines  in  the  Congo  are  the  copper  mines  near  Kambove,  operated 
by  the  Union  Mini^re.  The  total  output  in  1919  was  22,130  tons  of  copper. 
The  exportation  of  diamonds  in  1919  amounted  to  215,532  carats.      ^    -j iij 
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GomilLeroe  and  Shipping.*— The  rilue  of  the  commence  for  fire  years 
was  as  follows  : — 


Tears 

Imports 

Kxports 

Special 

General 

Special 

Oeneral 

1914 
1916 
1016 
1917 
1918 

£ 
1,779,685 
938,128 
2,150,633 
1,412,054 
1,504,190 

£ 
2,064,158 
1,184,823 
2,749,591 
1,793,656 
2,014,301 

£ 
2,114,991 
879,788 
5,197,264 
6,578,103 
4,478,754 

£ 

2,448,442 
8.290,524 
6,897,708 
7,397,926 
4,98i«4«l 

The  chief  imports  for  1917 

and  1918  and  exports  for  1918  and  1919  were:— 

Imports 
1917                1918 

— 

Exports 

1918 
Kilogs. 

1919 

1 
FranCB     t     Francs 

KilOgs. 

Arms,  ammunitioD, 

1 

Robber    . 

1,765,609 

8,797,440 

Ao.        .        .       . 

16,175 

16,113 

Ivory 

127,117 

618,680 

Bteamerra  and  ships 

888,288 

1.027,826 

Falm.nuts 

31,363,163 

84,860,039 

Machinco^ 

965,213 

892,021 

Palm'Oll  . 

5,126,141 

6,404,510 

Wines,  spirits,  beer 

1,921,183 

2,608,049 

Oopal 

3,610,918 

— - 

Provisions 

1,279,700 

1,421,670 

Gold,  erode     . 

2,483 

4,410 

Cottons    .       • 

12,095,806 

10,223,131 

Copper,  ore  and 

emde    . 

19,419,429 

93,028,000 

Of  the  special  imports  (1918)  the  value  of  28,712,502  francs  came  from 
Great  Britain,  1,223,856  francs  from  France,  2,056,017  francs  from  Angola, 
1,^24,238  francs  from  the  United  States.  Of  the  special  exports  40,095 
tons  went  to  Great  Britain ;  653  tons  to  the  XJnited  States ;  «sd  13i619 
tons  to  Franee. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  the  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  Belgian  Congo  in  1920  amounted  to  the  yaloe  of 
725,1112, ;  and  the  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  to  the 
Belgian  Congo  to  981,0702. 

At  the  port  of  Boma  in  1918  of  sea-going  vessels  there  entfred  28  of 
66,489  tons,  and  cleared  23  vessels  of  66,489  tons.  The  other  two  ports  are 
Banana  and  Matadi.  In  the  coasting  trade  there  entered  150  vessels  of 
8,041  tons,  and  cleared  147  vessels  of  7,&57  tons. 

The  adminiatration  possesses  17  steamers  on  the  Lower  Oengo,  and  44  on 
the  Upper  Congo.  There  are  sAso  about  51  private  steamei's  on  the  Upper 
Congo. 

Internal  CommuniQatipna.— The  Congo  is   navigable  for   93  miles 

from  .its  mouth  to  Matadi,  and  on  this  section  I5i  steamers  belong^g 
to  the  State  ply.  Above  this,  for  over  200  miles,  are  nunierons  rapidiy 
which  render  the  river  unnavigable  as  far  as  Stanley  Pool  (Li^opoldville)^ 
Above  the  Pool  there  are  about  1,06S  miles  of  navigable  water»  as  far  as 
Stanley  Falls,  while  several  of  the  great  tributaries  are  navigable  ovet  a 
considerable,  extent  of  their  course.  Above  the  Stanley  Falls  the  Congo  is 
called  Lualabfr  amd  is  navigable  for  585  miles,  from  Ponthiervilk  to  Kmdu 
and  from  Eongolo  to  Bttkamui  (Katanga). 

There   are  5,609    miles    of   road    partly     suitable    for    motors.      The 
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total  loQffth  of  railwAJP  on  Janqftrj  1,  102O»  wu  1,267  milofi.  Principal 
lines: — llie  Matadi-Leopoldville  line,  248  miles  ;  the  Majumbe  railway 
(Boma  to  Tshela),  90  miles ;  the  Stanleyville- Ponthierville  line,  78  miles ; 
the  Kindu-Eon^olo  line,  220  miles ;  the  Rabalo-Albertville  line,  170  miles  ; 
the  Bnkama  to  the  Rhodesian  frontier  vid  Elisabethville,  451  miles  ;  the 
Katanga  branch  line  to  Lubnmbashi,  1  mile  i  to  Mlkola,  9  miles.  Two 
sections  of  the  Cape-to-Cairo  railway  are  inolnded  in  the  system.  The 
distance  from  Ellzal^tlivill^,  Katanga,  on  the  Oape-to- Cairo  Kail  way,  to 
Cape  Town  is  about  2,S00  miles. 

An  important  development  in  Idll  was  the  Qoni^iniotion  of  a  pipe  line 
from  Matadi  to  L^poldville,  246  miles  long,  for  the  purpose  of  tmnsporting 
crude  oil  for  the  use  of  river  steamers.  It  has  a  diameter  of  4  Inches,  with 
8  pumping  stations  capable  of  delivering  ^,000  tonaof  oil  at  Leopoldville 
the  terminus.  The  oonoession  is  for  50  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
period  all  the  jnne  lines,  with  the  material,  except  the  vessels  and  stores 
of  petroleum,  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Congo  Government. 

Tho  length  (d  th^  Co^go-Tanganyika  Lake  Railway  is  169  miles.  It  was 
completed  in  March,  1915,  and  linka  up  the  whole  of  the  Upper  Congo  with 
the  railway  from  Dar-es-Salaam  to  Ujiji. 

From  Leopoldville  a  public  trsnaport  service  on  the  Upper  Congo  and 
its  tributaries  has  been  organised  by  the  Oovernment  and  several  com- 
panies, 59  steamers  and  barges  being  employed  for  this  purpoae. 

In  1919  there  were  50  post,  telegraph  and  telephone  offices.  There  are 
in  addition  23  special  telegraph  offices,  and  there  are  24  centres  where  there 
is  a  telephone  wire.  In  1919  in  ^e  internal  service  917,997  letters,  papers, 
&c.,  were  transmitted  j  and  in  the  external,  1,816,571  vrew  handled.  The 
Congo  is  included  in  the  Postal  Union.  Telegraph  lines  connect  Banana  with 
Coquilhatville,  800  miles  ;  Boma  with  Tshela,  85  miles  ^  Stanleyville  and 
Ponthiervi]le,  79  miles ;  Kasongo  and  Uvijra(Lake  TanganyikaX  265  miles  ; 
Kindu  and  Kongolo,  219  miles;  KaMo  and  Lake  Tanganyika.  169  miles ; 
and  Sakania  and  Bukama  448  miles.  Total  length,  2,065  miles.  There  are 
at  present  15  stations  of  wireless  telegranhyin  theBeSgian  Congo — at  Banana, 
Boma,  Kinshasa,  QoquilhatviUe,  Baaankusu,  Umangi,  Baaoko,  Stanleyville, 
Kindu,  Koegolo,  Alberttille,  Kikondja,  Elisabeth ville,  Lusambo,  and  Kilo. 
All  these  posts  communicate  with  each  other.  It  is  hoped  to  establish  a 
direct  communication  between  Brussels  and  Boma. 

Four  banks  are  in  exietence,  the  'Banque  du  Congo  Beige,'  aud  the 
'  Banque  Commercrale  dn  Congo/  both  with  oranches  in  all  the  commercial 
centres,  the  Banco  Nacional  Ultra-marino,  and  the  Standard  Bank. 

The  eurrenoy  of  the  Congo  is  that  of  Belginin  and  is  now  ^nerally  need, 
eren  by  the  nativee.  It  consists  of  20  and  10  franc  pieces  in  gold  ;  5,  2  and 
1  franc  piecea  and  50  cent  piecea  in  silver ;  20,  10  and  5  cent  pieces 
(perforated)  in  nickel ;  and  2  and  1  cent  pieces  (perforated)  in  copper. 
Banbnotee  «ff  20,  100  and  1,000  franos  issued  by  the  Banque  du  Congo  Beige 
were  put  in  circulation  during  the  year  1912.  Gold  disappeared  from  circuk- 
tion  almost  unwediateljy  upon  the.  outbreak  of  war,  and  silver  was  hoarded 
to  anch  an  extent  that  it  became  neoessary  for  the  Banque  du  Congo  Beige 
t»  iaevei  bank  notes  ibr  nominal  values  of  1  and  5  francs,  a  large  emission 
of  which  was  made  on  October  15,  1914. 

The  Metric  System  was  introduced  by  law  on  August  17,  191<!k. 

BrUish  GdWiU. — A*  J*  Wallach.  (at  Boma  J. 

There  is  a  British  Vice-Consul  at  £lisabethville. 
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Books  of  Aeferenoe  concerning  the  Belgian  Congo. 

1.  Official. 

Aoglo-CongoleM  Convention  of  lUj  12, 1894.  and  Mmj  9, 1906. 

The  Bolletin  Offlciel  da  Congo  Beige  succeeds  from  Not.  15, 1908,  the  Bulletin  OAeiel 
de  I'Etat  Independent.    Brussels. 

Bulletin  A^eole  du  Congo  Beige. 

Renseignements  de  I'Offlce  CoUmiaL 

Bulletin  Administratifet  Commercial,  published  fortnightly  at  Boma. 

Journal  Administratff  du  Vice-Gouyemement  G^n^ral  du  Katanga,  published  fort- 
nightly at  ElizabethviUe. 

Convention  between  Her  Mai^tj  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians  in  the  name  of  the 
I  ntemational  Association  of  the  Congo.  London,  188ft.— Correspondence  with  Her  If  i^Mty's 
Ambassador  at  Berlin  respecting  West  African  Conference.  London,  1885. — n»Jioo- 
Congolese  Convention  of  August  14, 1894. — General  Act  of  the  Conference  held  at  Brussels 
in  1890 —Protocols  and  General  Act  of  the  West  African  Conference.  London.  188&.— 
L'Etat  Ind^pendant  du  Congo.    Documents  sur  le  Pays  et  ses  Habitants.    Brussels. 

Correspondence,  and  Report  from  His  Mi^esty  s  Consul  at  Boma,  respecting  ibe 
administration  of  the  Independent  State  of  the  Congo.    London,  various  Blue-Books. 

Fallon  (P.),  L' Agriculture  au  Congo  Beige.    London,  1918. 

A  Manual  of  the  Belgian  Congo.  Issued  by  the  Geographical  Section  of  the  Naval  lu- 
elligenee  Division  Naval  Staff.    London.  1920. 

2.  Unofficial. 

Anton  (Q.  R.),  and  Bamhaupt  (C),  Kongostaat  und  Kongo  Reform.    Munich,  1911. 

Bauw  (H.),  Le  Katanga.    Brussels,  1920. 

Blanehard  (G.),  Pormation  et  Constitution  Politique  de  I'Etat  Independant  du  Congo. 
Paris,  1899. 

B<mlger(D.  C),  The  Congo  State.    London,  1898. 

Bourne  (H.  R.  F.)i  Civilization  in  Congoland.    London,  1908. 

Buekler(H.).  Der  Kongostaat  LeoxMlds  II.    2  vols.    Zurich,  1918. 

Burd4>  (A.),  Let  Beiges  dans  TAfrique  oentrale.    6  vols.    Brussels,  1 891 . 

Caitelein  (A.),  L'^tat  du  Con{;o,  ses  origines,  ses  droits,  ses  devoirs,  le  requisitoirc 
de  ses  acensateurs.    Brussels,  1907. 

OattUr  (P.),  Droit  et  Administration  de  I'Etat  Independant  du  Congo.     Brussels,  1898. 
—Etude  sur  la  situation  de  I'Etat  Independant  du  Congo.    Brussels,  1906. 

De$eamp$  (Baron  E.),  L'Afrique  Nouvelle.  Brussels,  1908.  Also  English  Translation. 
London,  1908. 

Dubreueq  (R.),  A  travers  le  Congo  Beige.    Brussels,  1909. 

Diirond  (E.)  and  (U.).  Sylloge  Ptorae  Congolanae.    Brussels,  1009. 

aojffart  (P.)  et  Morisun  (G.),  Le  Congo :  G^ographie  physique,  politique  et  iconomiqua. 
Brussels,  1908. 

Oohr  (A.),  De  TOrganisation  Judidaire  et  de  la  competence  en  matiire  civile  et  eom- 
merciale  au  Congo.    Li^ge,  1910. 

Qoffln  (A.),  Les  pdcheries  et  les  Poissons  du  Congo.    Brussels,  1909. 

Halewyek  (H.),  La  Charte  Coloniale,  3  vols.    Brussels,  1910—1919. 

Hurrit  (J.  H.),  Dawn  in  Darkest  Africa.    London,  1912. 

Hutereau  (A.),  Documents  Bthnographiques  Congolais.    Brussels,  1910. 

Jack  (Blj^or  B.  M.),  On  the  Congo  Frontier.    Travel  and  Sport.    London,  1914. 

Johmton  (Sir  H.  H.),  The  River  Congo.  London,  1895.— The  Colonisation  of  Africa. 
2nd  ed.    London,  1918. 

Keith  (A.  B.),  The  Belgian  Congo  and  the  Berlin  Act.    London,  1919. 

KeUie (J.  Scott),  The  Partition  of  AfHca.   2nd  Edition.    London,  1 89b. 

jror«I  (E.  D.),  Affairs  of  West  AfHca.  London,  1902.— King  Leopold's  Rule  in  AfHca, 
London.  1904.— Red  Rubber.  With  Introduction  by  SirH.  Johnston.  London,  1906. — 
Great  Britain  and  the  Congo.    London,  1909. 

Ortrojf  (P.  Van),  Conventions  Intemktionales  concemant  1' AfHque.    Brussels,  1898. 

Paqve  (B.  A.  J.),  Notre  Colonic*    Etude  pratique  sur  le  O>ngo  Beige.    Namur,  1910. 

Perier  ?Gaston-Denys),  Moukanda,  choix  de  lectures  sur  lo  Congo  Beige  et  quelques 
regions  voisines,  Bru8sel8,1914. 

Pierantoni  (R.),  Le  Congr^s  de  Berlin  et  1'  Etat  Independant  du  Congo.  Brussels,  1901. 
Roby  (M.),  My  Adventures  in  the  Congo.    London,  1911. 

Simar  (V.  L.),  Bibliographic  de  Congo  de  1895  4  1916.    Brussels,  1911. 
Stanley  (H .  M.),  The  Congo  and  the  Pounding  of  ittt  Pree  State,     ^^rols.  London ,  1885. 
—Through  the  Dark  Continent.    2  vols.    London,  1878o 

Van  Der  Linden  (Pr.X  Le  Congo,  les  noire  et  nous.    1890. 

Vandervelde  (E.),  La  Belgique  et  le  Congo.    Paris,  1911. 

WeUts  (H.)  Das  Konzessionswesen  im  Btigischen  Kongo.    2  vols.    Jena,  1917, 
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Wauter$  (A.  J.),  L  Btat  Indipendant  da  Congo.  Brnssels,  1899.— Bibliograpbie  de 
Congo  (1880-95).  Brussels,  1896.— De  Bruzellesl  Karema.  Brussels,  1901.— Histoire 
Politique  du  Congo  beige.    Brussels,  1912. 

Weeka  (Jobn),  Among  tbe  Primitive  Bakongo.    London,  1914. 

Wiete  (K.),  JBelgiscb-Rongo.      Berlin,  1916. 

WUdeman  (B.  de),  Les  Plantes  Tropicales  de  Grande  Culture.    Brussels,  1902. 

Wildeman  (fi.  de),  et  Oentil  (L.),  Lianes  caoutchoutifires  de  I'Etat  Indipendant  du 
Congo.    Brussels,  190S. 


BHUTAN. 

A  State  in  the  Eastern  Him&layas,  between  26*  45'  and  28*  N.  latitude,  and 
between  89*  and  92*  £.  longitude,  bordered  on  the  north  and  east  by  Tibet, 
on  the  west  by  the  Tibetan  district  of  Chumbi  and  by  Sikkim,  and  on  the 
south  by  British  India.  Extreme  length  from  east  to  west  190  miles ;  ex- 
treme breadth  90  miles.  Area  about  20,000  square  miles;  population 
estimated  at  250,000. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Bhutdn,  the  Tephtis,  were  subjugated  about 
two  centuries  ago  by  a  band  of  military  colonists  from  Tibet.  In  1774  the 
East  India  Company  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  ruler  of  Bhutdn,  but  since 
then  repeated  outrages  on  British  subjects  committed  by  the  Bhutan  hill  men 
hare  led  from  time  to  time  to  punitive  measures,  usually  ending  in  the 
temporary  or  permanent  annexation  of  various  duars  or  submontane  tracts 
with  passes  leading  to  the  hills.  In  November  1864  the  eleven  western  or 
Bengad  dtutra  were  thus  annexed.  Under  a  treaty  signed  in  November, 
1865,  the  Bhutan  Government  was  granted  a  subsidy  of  Rs.  50,000  a  year 
on  condition  of  good  behaviour.  By  an  amending  treaty  concluded  in 
January,  1910,  the  British  Government  undertook  to  exercise  no  interference 
in  the  internal  administration  of  Bhutdn.  On  its  part  the  Bhutanese  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  British  Government  in  regard 
to  its  external  relations.  The  treaty  also  provided  for  the  increase  of  the 
subsidy  to  Rs.  1,00,000. 

The  form  of  Government  in  Bhutan,  which  existed  from  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  until  1907,  consisted  of  a  dual  control  by  the  clergy 
and  the  laity  as  represented  by  Dharma  and  Deb  Rajas.  In  1907  the  Deb 
R^jd,  who  was  also  Dharma  Rdjd,  resigned  his  position,  and  the  Tongsa 
Penlop,  Sir  JJgjeu  Wangohuk)  K.O.S.I.,  E.C.I.E.,  was  elected  as  the 
first  hereditary  Maharaja  of  Bhutdn. 

Chief  fortresses  or  castles  :  Punakhd,  the  winter  capital,  a  place  of  great 
natural  strength ;  Tdsichozong  (Tashichodzong),  the  summer  capital,  P^ro, 
Angduphorang  (Wangdupotang),  Tongsa,  Taka,  and  Biagha. 

The  people  are  nominally  Buddhists,  but  their  religious  exercises  consist 
chiefly  in  the  propitiation  of  evil  spirits  and  the  recitation  of  sentences  from 
the  Tibetan  Scri^ptures.  Tdsichozong  (Tashichodzong),  the  chief  monastery 
in  Bhutdn,  contains  300  priests. 

Beyond  the  guards  for  the  defence  of  the  various  castles,  there  is  nothing 
like  a  standing  army. 

The  chief  productions  are  rice,  Indian  com,  millet,  lac,  wax,  different 
kinds  of  cloth,  musk,  ponies,  chowries,  and  silk.  The  State  ia  now  beginning 
to  realise  the  necessity  of  encouraging  foreign  capital  for  industrial  enterprises 
such  as  mines,  tea  gardens,  and  the  working  of  its  extensive  and  valuable 
forests.  Mu2zle-loading  guns  and  swords  of  highly- tempered  steel  are  manu- 
factured. 

z  z 
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Trade  with  India  was  as  follows  :- 


1914-16 


Exports  to  India 
Imports  from  India 


£ 
145,000 
117,000 


1916-16 


107,000 
74,000 


1916-17 


£ 

89,000 
70,000 


1917-18 


£ 

129,000 
98,000 


1918-19 


£ 
60,000 
45,006 


Books  of  Eeference  conceming  Bhutan. 

Accounts  relating  to  the  Trade  by  Land  of  British  and  India  with  Foreign  Countries. 
Annual.    Calcutta. 

Report  on  Explorations  in  Sikkim,  Bhutin,  and  Tibet,  1866-86.  Edited  by  Lieut-Colonel 
Qt.  Strahan.    Dehra  Diin,  1889. 

A    Collection   of   Treaties   and    Engagements,  relating  to  India   and   neighbouring 
Countries  by  C.  U.  Aitchison.    Volume  II.    Part  IV.    Calcutta. 

Reports  of  Expeditions  through  Bhutin  in  1906  and  1907.     By  J  C.  White.    London. 

Sandburg  (G.),  Bhotan,  the  Unknown  State.      [A  Reprint  from  the  Calcutta  Review.} 
Calcutta.  1898. 

WMU  (J.  C),  Sikhim  and  Bhutin.    London,  1909. 


BOLIVIA. 

(Kepi^blica  Boliviaka.) 
Constitution  and  Government 

The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  (so  named  in  1826)  bears  date 
October  28,  1880.  By  its  provisions  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
President,  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  direct  popular  vote,  and  not 
eligible  for  re-election ;  there  is  a  Congress  of  two  chambers,  called  the 
Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  suffrage  is  possessed  by  all  who 
can  read  and  write.  There  are  16  Senators  (2  for  each  Department)  elected 
for  six  years,  and  70  Deputies  elected  for  four  years.  Both  Senators  and 
Deputies  are  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  Of  the  Senators  one-third 
retire  every  two  years  ;  of  the  Deputies  one-half  retire  every  two  years. 
Senators  receive  a  salary  of  750  bolivianos  (602.)  per  month  during  the 
sittings,  which,  as  a  rule,  last  for  60  days,  but  may  be  extended  to  90  days, 
and  Deputies  receive  £3  for  each  day  they  attend.  Extraordinary  sessions 
may  be  held  for  special  purposes.  There  are  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents 
and  a  ministry,  divided  into  six  departments — of  Foreign  Relations  and 
Worship  ;  Finance  ;  Government  and  Justice  ;  Public  Worlu  and  Industry  ; 
War  and  Colonisatoin  ;  and  Education  and  Agriculture. 

President  of  the  Repuhlie. — Dr.  Bautista  Saavedraf  elected  for  the  term 
ld21-26  (78,705  bolivianos). 

The  supreme  political,  administrative,  and  military  authority  in  each 
department  is  vested  in  a  prefect.  The  Republic  is  divided  into  8  depart- 
oients,  8  territories,  72  provinces,  681  cantons  administered  respectively 
by  prefects,  sub-prefects,  and  corregidores.  Prefects  and  sub-preiects  are 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  ;  corregidores  and  alcaldes  are 
appointed  annually  by  the  prefects  of  the  provinces.  The  capital  of  each 
department  has  its  municipal  council ;  the  subdivisions  have  municipal 
boards,  and  the  still  smaller  subdivisions  haye  municipal  agents.  The 
territories  in  the  north-west  of  the  Republic  and  in  the  Chaco  and  Oriente 
are  governed  by  three  officials,  called  delegados  nadonales. 
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The  following  table  shows  area  and  population  of  the  different  political 
divisions  (the  capitals  of  each  are  giren  in  brackets) : — 


Departments  and 

Area: 

Census 

Estimated 

Per 
square 

Territories 

miles 

1900 

1916 

mile 
1915 

La  Paz  (La  Paz) 

40,686 

445,616 

726,367 

9-60 

Cochabamba    (Cocha- 

bamba)    . 

25,288 

828,168 

584,901 

19-88 

Fotosi  (Potosi)   . 

46,031 

825,616 

630,748 

770 

Santa-Cruz       (Santa- 

Cruz) 

144,941 

209,592 

841,640 

1-70 

Chuqulsaca  (Sucre)    . 

86,182 

204,484 

838,226 

1-08 

Tarya  (Tarija)     . 

81,667 

102,887 

164,704 

l-6t 

Oruro  (Oruro) 

20,657 

86,081 

140,891 

6-25 

El  Benl  (Trinidad)     . 

95.354 

82,180 

52,450 

8*60 

El  Chaco  (Tilla  Monies) 

46,561 

— 

18,085 

82-6 

Colonial    Territories 

(Riberalto) 

27.988 

10,000 

61,968 

8-09 

Total   . 

614.165 

1,744,568 

2,869,970 

8-88 

The  Indian  population  in  1900  was  920,864,  or  50*9  per  cent,  of  the 
whole:  the  mixed  was  486,018,  or  26*7  percent.;  the  white  was  231,088, 
or  12*7  per  cent.;  the  negro,  3,945,  or  0*21  per  cent.;  and  the  unclassified, 
170,936,  or  9  '4  per  cent.  Of  the  population  not  under  7  years  of  age,  564,000 
were  engaged  in  agriculture  ;  399,037  in  the  industries  ;  55,521  in  commerce  ; 
49,647  in  the  liberal  professions ;  86,285  in  domestic  service ;  12,625  in 
mining,  and  8,106  in  artistic  professions.  The  foreign  population  numbered 
7,425,  of  whom  2,072  were  Peruvian.  The  admission  and  settlement  of 
immigrants  are  facilitated  under  the  regulations  published  in  March,  1906. 

The  boundary  disputes  of  Bolivia  with  Brazil  and  with  Chile  were  settled 
by  treaties  of  November,  1903  and  October,  1904.  That  with  Peru  was  settled 
by  direct  negotiations  between  Bolivia  and  Peru  (1911-12);  that  with 
Paraguay,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  long  negotiations,  is  as  yet  without 
result. 

The  estimated  population  (1918)  of  La  Paz  (the  actual  seat  of  Govern- 
ment) is  107,252  ;  Cochabamba,  31,014  ;  Potosi,  29,795  ;  Sucre  (the  capital), 
29,686  ;Tarija,  11,644  ;  Oruro,  31,860  ;  Santa  Cruz,  25,807  ;  Trinidad,  6,096  ; 
Riberalta,  3,200  ;  Villa  Montes,  1,000. 

Beligion,  Instruction,  and  Justice. 

The  Eoman  Catholic  is  the  recognised  religion  of  the  State  ;  the 
exercise  of  other  forms  of  worship  is  permitted.  The  religious  ordeis 
have  17  convents  (9  for  males  and  8  for  females) ;  the  male  members 
number  about  230,'  the  female  280;  there  are  about  567  secular  clergy. 
In  1900  the  non-Catholic  population  numbered  24,245.  The  Church 
is  under  an  archbishop  (resident  in  Sucre)  and  8  bishops  (La  Paz,  Cocha- 
bamba, and  Santa  Cruz).  The  maintenance  of  the  Church  costs  the  State 
121,108  bolivianos  a  year,  23,820  bolivianos  being  devoted  to  the  propagation 
of  the  faith  among  the  Indians.  By  a  law  of  March  19,  1912,  all  marriages 
must  be  celebrated  by  the  civil  authorities. 

Primary  instruction,  free  and  obligatory,  is  under  the  care  of  the  muni- 
cipalities and  the  State.  In  1918  (including  industrial,  parish,  and  private, 
schools)  there  were  450  elementary  schools  with  3,960  teachers  and  54,192 
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pupils.  For  secondary  instruction  there  were  21  colleges  (14  national),  5  clerical 
institutions,  and  5  private  lyoeoswith,  in  all,  180  teachers  and  2,598  pupils. 
For  superior  instruction  there  are  19  establishments  with  78  professors  and 
1,291  students.  At  Sucre  and  La  Paz  are  the  only  two  universities  which 
possess  more  than  one  faculty;  at  both  degrees  may  be  obtained  in  law, 
medicinei  and  theology  ;  at  La  Paz  there  is  also  a  faculty  of  commerce.  In 
some  departmental  capitals  are  schools  of  commerce,  ;  at  La  Paz  the  national 
conservatory,  the  school  of  applied  arts,  the  military  college,  and  the  school 
of  war  for  officers,  the  latter  founded  in  1917  ;  at  Cochabamba  the  school  ot 
arts  and  offices  and  another  of  commerce  and  of  surveying  land  ;  at  Potosi 
the  institute  of  languages ;  at  Oruro  the  national  school  of  mining  and 
engineering.  At  some  places  are  rural  schools  for  natives,  and  a  normal  colle&re 
for  training  teachers  of  Indians  at  La  Paz,  and  the  superior  normal  institute 
for  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  There  is  a  normal  school  for  training 
teachers  generally  at  Sucre,  and  had  157  students  in  1915.  In  all  depart- 
mental capitals  there  are  public  libraries ;  at  La  Paz  there  is  a  museum, 
and  at  La  Paz,  Oruro  and  Potosi  are  mineralogical  museums.  The  State 
spent  3,020,672  bolivianos  in  1918  for  educational  purposes. 

The  judicial  power  resides  in  the  Supreme  Court,  in  superior  district  courts, 
and  in  the  courts  of  local  justices.  The  Supreme  Court  sitting  in  the  Capital 
of  the  Republic  has  7  judges  ;  the  district  courts  (one  in  each  department 
except  £1  Beni,  which  has  a  *  Inez  superior ')  have  each  5  judges  ;  local 
tribunals  have  judges  of  party,  of  instruction  and  parish  alcaldels.  Public 
justice  is  directed  by  an  Attorney-General  and  by  district  and  local  attorneys. 
The  administration  of  justice  Is  free. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  of  Bolivia  is  derived  mainly  from  customs  duties,  spirit 
duties,  tin,  silver,  gold,  wolfram,  antimony  and  other  minerals,  rubber 
export,  patents,  and  stamps.  From  Jan.  1,  1912,  onward,  a  tax  of  3  per 
cent,  is  imposed  on  the  liquidated  profits  of  all  mineral  enterprises  the  gross 
value  of  whose  'production  and  exportation'  exceeds  8,0002.  yearly.  The 
chief  branches  of  expenditure  are  finance,  war,  and  public  works.  The 
ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  for  6  years  (budget  estimates)  were  as 
follows (12 J  bolivianos  =  11.): — 


1914 
1915 
1916 


Rey«nn« 


M 
1,840,000 
1,858,864 
1,282,760 


Ezpenditur* 


M 
1,840,000 
1,716,815 
1,805,867 


1918 
1919 
1920 


Revenue 


M 
2,606,960 
2,506,801 
8,957,638 


Expenditure 


M 
2,891,620 
8,077,748 
4,280,887 


The  public  debt  of  Bolivia  on  June  30,  1919,  amounted  to  68,869,161 
bolivianos,  of  which  38,933,525  bolivianos  were  external  debt,  19,456,165 
bolivianos  internal  debt,  and  10,477,471  bolivianos  floating  debt.  The  foreign 
debt  included  the  following  items : — Morgan  loan  outstanding,  378,730/.  ; 
French  loan  of  1910,  1,354,8402.  ;  French  loan  ot  1913,  946,2802. 

Defence. 

The  territory  of  the  Republic  is  divided  into  3  military  districts,  the 
Northern,  the  Central,  and  the  Southern,  and  3  *  military  commands '  formed 
of  the  departments  Santa  Cruz,  £1  Beni,  Tarija,  and  the  Territories. 

The  law  of  December  15, 1915,  provides  for  a  permanent  force  of  8, 577  men. 
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Military  serrice  is  compnlsory  for  all  males  from  the  19th  to  the  50th  year. 
The  army  it  a  militia,  with  a  total  service  in  the  first  line  of  6  years,  of 
which  about  1  year  is  spent  in  the  ranks.  For  the  next  6  years  (from  the 
age  of  25  to  30)  the  Bolivian  soldier  belongs  to  the  'ordinary  reserve/ 
After  this  the  men  pass  to  the  *  extraordinary  reserve '  for  10  years,  and 
finally  complete  their  service  by  10  years  in  the  Territorial  Guard. 

The  permanent  army  consists  of  4  infantry  regiments,  two  of  500  men 
each,  and  two  of  800  men  ;  a  cavalry  regiment  500  strong ;  a  mountain 
artillery  regiment  of  300  men  ;  a  field  artillery  regiment  of  the  same  strength 
one  with  4  batteries  of  the  Schneider- Canet  system  ;  making  a  total  of  4,187, 
including  officers,  officials  and  men. 

In  addition  to  the  above  troops  there  are  small  bodies  of  infantry  of  from 
1 00  to  200  men  (called  columnas)  at  the  chief  towns  of  departments,  Which 
can  be  expanded  to  battalions,  if  necessary.  There  also  exist  other  units, 
for  garrisoning  the  North,  the  North  West,  the  South  West,  and  the  East, 
consisting  of  800  men  each. 

The  infantry  armament  is  the  Mauser  (Bolivian  Model)  rifle  of  1898. 

Production  and  Industry. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  4,940,000  acres  are  under  cultivatidh,  but 
agriculture  is  in  a  backward  condition.  Irrigation  by  means  of  artesian 
-wells  is  being  attempted  in  some  regions.  Wheat,  maize,  barley,  beans, 
potatoes,  are  produced  mostly  for  local  consumption,  and  coffee,  coca,  quina, 
&c.,  are  exported  to  Chile  and  Argentina.  Cocoa  and  coffee  are  grown  on 
the  slopes  of  La  Paz  and  Cochabamba  ;  coffee  and  other  products  are  grown 
in  El  Beni  and  Santa  Cruz.  Rubber  is  produced  on  40,642,000  acres  in 
the  National  Territories,  and  in  the  Departments  of  El  Beni  and  Santa  Cruz, 
and  parts  of  La  Paz  and  Cochabamba.  Bolivia  ranks  as  the  second  rubber 
exporting  country  of  South  America,  coming  next  to  Brazil.  The  quantity 
exported  in  1918  was  4,287  metric  tons.  The  public  lands  of  the  State 
have  an  area  of  about  245,000  square  miles,  of  which  104,000  square  miles 
are  reserved  for  special  colonisation. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Bolivia  includes  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  wolfram,  gold,  and  borate  of  lime.  Bolivia  produces  one 
quarter  of  the  total  tin  output  of  the  world,  standing  next  to  the  Malay 
Peninsula  in  the  production  of  this  metal.  Large  deposits  of  common  salt 
are  found  near  Lake  Poop<5  and  in  the  South  of  Bolivia.  In  1911  large 
tracts  of  land  were  taken  up  for  the  production  of  petroleum,  especially 
near  Calacoto,  on  the  Arica-La  Paz  railway.  In  the  east  of  the  Republic 
there  is  said  to  be  a  part  of  an  immense  oilfield,  stretching  from  near  the 
Orinoco  t«  the  Argentine  Republic,  portions  of  which  are  now  being  pro- 
spected. 

Commerce. 

Bolivia  having  no  seaport,  imports  and  exports  pass  chiefly  through 
Arica,  Mollendo,  Antofagasta,  and  the  river-ports  of  Suarez  on  the  Paraguay, 
Montes  on  the  It^nez,  Villa  Bella  on  the  Madeira,  and  Bahia  or  Cobija  on 
the  Upper  Acre.  The  Argentine  route  through  Salta  is  now  little  used  ; 
the  route  now  runs  from  La  Quiraca,  traversing  the  province  lujuy  to  Tucu- 
man  and  Rosario.  The  chief  imports  are  provisions,  hardware,  wines,  and 
spirits,  cotton,  woollen,  linen  and  silk  goods,  and  ready-made  clothes.  The 
cnief  exports  are  silver,  tin,  and  rubber.    There  is  scarcely  any  food  export. 
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The  Talae  of  imports  and  exports  for  five  years  are  given  as  follows  (12*5 
bolivianos  =  1 Z. ) :— 


— 

1915 

• 

1916 

1917 

£ 

2,678,466 

12,619,844 

1918 

1919 

Imports      . 
Kzports      ... 

£ 
1,805,965 
7,616,828 

£ 
2,487,857 
8,118,684 

£ 
2,728,744 
14,211,116 

£ 
4,824,671 
11,225,709 

The  values  of  imports  (dutiable  and  duty-free)  are  determined  according 
to  the  appraisement  in  force ;  those  of  exports,  by  declarations  of  the 
exporters,  based  on  current  prices  at  the  place  and  time.  Customs  receipts 
in  1918  :  16,151,025  bolivianos. 

Of  the  exports  the  United  Kingdom  took  49  per  cent,  in  1919,  the 
United  States  41  per  cent.,  and  the  remaining  10  per  cent,  was  distributed  be- 
tween France,  Chile,  and  other  countries.  The  United  Kingdom  took  70 
per  cent,  of  the  tin  exports. 

Total  trade  between  U.K.  and  Bolivia  (Board  of  Trade  figures)  for  5 
years : — 


• 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

£ 
8,442,491 
550,665 

1920 

Imports  from  Bolivia  to  U.K. 
Bx ports  to  Bolivia  from  U.K.    . 

£ 
1,129,751 
293,481 

£ 
2,882,749 
461,264 

£ 
3,596,887 
882,089 

£ 
1,981,208 
747,296 

In  July,  1912,  a  Commercial  Treaty  was  ratified  between  Great  Britain 
and  Bolivia.     (Signed  August,  1911.) 

Gommimications. 

In  1918  the  total  length  of  line  open  in  Bolivia  was  1,354  miles, 
including  the  new  line,  opened  in  July,  1917,  from  Oruro  to  Cochabamba. 
Under  construction  854  miles.  The  principal  line  is  the  Antofagasta 
and  Bolivian  Railway,  from  Antofagasta,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  Ollague, 
thence  to  Oruro,  thence  to  Yiacha,  thence  to  La  Paz  (735  miles).  Under 
the  Bolivian-Chilian  treaty  of  October  24,  1904,  the  Arica-La  Paz  line 
(271  miles,  of  which  143  miles  are  in  Bolivia)  was  built  from  La  Paz  vii 
Lluta  with  Taregra  and  to  Corocoro.  The  Bolivian  section  was  handed  over 
to  the  government  of  Bolivia  on  May  3,  1913.  The  Pan-American  Railroad 
follows  the  shore  line  of  Lake  Titicaca  from  Guaqui  to  Yiacha,  and  thence 
to  the  Argentine  border  by  way  of  Uyuni,  Tupiza,  and  La  Quiaca,  a  total 
distance  in  Bolivia  of  529  miles,  of  which  361  are  already  in  operation. 

Traffic  on  Lake  Titicaca  and  on  the  Bolivian  rivers  is  carried  on  bj 
steamers,  which  belong  to  private  owners. 

There  are  about  2,804  miles  of  cart  roads  connecting  the  more  important 
towns. 

In  Bolivia  there  were  427  post  offices  in  1919,  number  of  pieces  of  mail 
handled,  6,649,967.  The  postal  expenses  amounted  to  595,942  and  the 
receipts  to  280,593  bolivianos. 

There  are  about  4,000  miles  of  telegraph  lines.  All  the  departmental 
capitals  are  connected  by  telegraph.  There  is  telegraphic  communication 
with  foreign  countries  by  the  lines  of  the  Central  and  South  American 
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Telegraph  Company ;  the  Southern  railway  telegraph  lines  of  Peru ;  the 
West  Coast  of  America  Telegraph  Company ;  and  also  by  way  of  Tupiza 
and  Buenos  Aires.  Wireless  telegraphic  stations  are  being  erected  at  La 
Paz,  Yilla  Bella,  Cobija;  Trinida«l.  Santa  Cruz,  Puerto  Suarez,  Guayaramerin, 
Caohnela  Esperanza.  Cost  of  administration,  803,678  bolivianos ;  receipts, 
363,585. 

On  January  1,  1916,  Bolivia  had  21,747  telephones. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  Banco  de  la  Nacion  (State  bank)  in  1919  were 
2,944,749  bolivianos.  A.fter  its  fusion  with  the  Industrial  Bank,  the  capital 
of  the  National  Bank  is  17,631,225  bolivianos. 

On  September  14,  1906,  a  monetary  law  was  passed  providing  for  the 
adoption  of  a  gold  standard.  The  unit  of  account  is  the  gold  peso  of 
one-fifth  of  a  poand  sterling  weighing  1*5976  grams,  *9ld  fine,  thus  contain- 
ing 1*464466  grams  of  fine  gold.  There  are  two  gold  coins  struck, 
British  and  Peruvian  pounds  and  half  pounds ;  there  is  no  Bolivian  gold 
yet  in  circulation.  Silver  coins,  *900  fine,  are  pieces  of  50  and  20  centaros. 
Nickel  coins,  pieces  of  10  and  5  centavos.  Gold  is  legal  tender  to  any 
amount  and  English  and  Peruvian  gold  coins  of  corresponding  value  have 
legal  currency,  the  rate  of  exchange  being  fixed  at'  12*5  bolivianos  =  11, 
SUver  is  legal  tender  up  to  10  pesos,  and  nickel  up  to  1  peso.  Silver  and 
nickel  coins  are  being  minted.  In  1909  silver  coin  to  the  value  of  1,000,000 
bolivianos  (50  and  20  ceutavo  pieces)  were  coined  for  Bolivia  at  Birmingham. 
There  are  also  paper  notes  of  5,  10,  20,  50  and  100  Bolivianos.  By  anew 
law  the  banknote  issue  is  confided  to  the  Banco  de  la  Nacion  Boliviana. 
The  bank  named  is  by  the  same  law  authorised  to  raise  its  capital  to 
4,000,0002,  and  may  issue  notes  up  to  150  per  cent,  of  its  capital.  30  per 
cent,  of  the  note  issue  must  be  covered  in  gold,  and,  after  1918,  the  per- 
centage is  to  rise  2  per  cent  annually  up  to  50  per  cent.  On  December  81, 
1919,  the  notes  in  circulation  of  all  the  banks  were  tothe  value  of  26,942,094 
bolivianos,  the  gold  reserve  against  this  being  60  '7  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  used  by  the  administration 
and  prescribed  by  law,  but  the  old  Spanish  system  is  also  employed.  The 
qnintal  is  equal  to  101^  lbs. 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Bolivia  in  Griat  Britain. 

Envoy  Eostraordinary  and  Minister   Plenipotentiary. — Adolf     Ballivian 
(appointed  March  4,  1918). 

First  Secretary  and  Acting  Consul- General, — Mamerto  Urriolagoitia. 
Attache.  —  Antcnor  Patino. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Bolivia. 
Envoy  and  Minister, — W.  E.  O'Reilly. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  La  Paz,  Oruro,  Sucre,  Santa  Cruz, 
Uyuni,  Cochabamba,  Concepcion  de  Yelasco,  and  Potosi. 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Boliyia. 

1.  Official  Pvblioatiokb. 

Anuario  Xacional  Estadistico  y  geogr4flco  de  Bolivia.    Annnal.    La  Pas. 

The  official  pnblicatioDs  are  chiefly  those  of  the  Departments  of  Finance  and  Indnstry, 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Immiffration  and  Statistics ;  the  commission  for  the  delimitation  of 
the  boundary  towards  Brazil. 

Gonstitncion  Politica  de  la  Repiiblica  de  Bolivia.    La  Paz,  1902. 

Bolivia.     International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.    Washington,  1904. 

Brazil  and  Bolivia.  Treaty  for  the  Exchange  of  Territories  and  other  Complications. 
Signed  November  17, 190S.    New  York,  1904. 

Memorandum  regarding  Tacna  and  Arica  presented  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
London,  1920. 

2.  Non-Official  Publioationb. 

Baldivia  (J.  M.),  Tacna,  Arica  y  Cobija.    Faginas  hist6ricas.    La  Paz,  1919. 

Ballivian  (Adolfo),  Bolivia :  Her  Resources  and  her  Future  (Text  in  English  and 
French.)    London,  1920. 

Ballivian  (Manuel  V.)  and  Idii^neji  (Bduardo),  Dicdonario  Geograflco  de  la  Reptiblica 
de  Bolivia.  La  Paz,  1890. — B.  and  ZaireoiJ.\  Mouograflas  de  la  Indnstria  Minera.  I.  Oro  ; 
II.  Plata ;  III.  Estafiio.  La  Paz,  1899-l900.'fi.  and  Pinilla  (G.  F.),  Divisidn  PoUtica  de 
la  Bepiiblica.    La  Paz,  1914. 

Blanco  (F.),  Diccionario  Geogr&flcode  la  Repiiblica  de  Bolivia.  2  vols.  La  Paz,  1901. 
In  progress. 

Blanco  (P.  A.),  Diccionario  geograflco  del  Departamento  de  Ororo.  La  Paz,  1904.— 
Monografia  de  la  Industria  Minera  en  Bolivia.    La  Paz,  1910. 

Boletin  de  las  Bociedades  Geograflcas  de  La  Paz,  Sucre,  Santa  Cruz,  Potosi,  1908-1915. 

Bonelli  (L.  H.  de).  Travels  in  Bolivia.    2  vols.    London,  1854. 

Brabant  (W.  van).  La  Bolivia.    Paris.  1918. 

Carra$eo  (Jos^),  Bolivia's  Case  for  the  League  of  Nations.    London,  1921. 

Conway  (Sir  M.),  The  Bolivian  Andes.    London,  1901.  * 

Cregpo  (Luis  S.),  Geografia  de  Bolivia.  La  Paz,  1905.— Guia  del  viijero  en  Bolivia.  La 
Paz,  1908. 

D'Orbignf  (A.),  Voyages  dans  TAm^rique  M^ridionale.    9  vols.    Paris,  1885-47. 

Heredia  (Rosendo  y  Gregorio),  Guia  general  de  Bolivia.  Comercial,  industrial  geo- 
graflca  y  administrativa.    La  Paz,  1918 

Kean€  (A.  H.),  Central  and  South  America.  In  Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography 
and  Travel.    Second  edition.    London,  1909. 

If a(fc«i0« (Edward  D.),  Up  the  Amazon  and  Madeira  Rivers,  through  Bolivia  and  Peru. 
London,  1879. 

Matzenauer  (C),  Bolivia  in  historischer,  geogr.  und  cultnreller  Hinsicht.    Vienna,  1897. 

Molinoi  (Jaime),  Bolivia.     Buenos  Aires,  1917. 

Nino  (Fr.  B.  de),  Guia  del  Chaoo  Boliviano.     La  Paz,  1918. 

Paz  8oldan(K.  F.),  Narracion  de  guerra  de  Chile  contra  Perd  y  Bolivia.    La  Paz.  1884. 

R9id  (W.  A.),  Bolivia.    The  Heart  of  a  Continent.    Washington,  1916. 

Saawdra  (B.),  El  Litigio  Peru-Boliviano.    La  Paz,  1908. 

8uarez  (Col.  Pedro),  Notes  on  Bolivia.    London,  1902. 

Vaeano  und  Mattiz^  Bolivien  in  Wort  und  Bild.    Berlin,  1906. 

Veateh  (A.  C),  Quito  to  Bogota.    New  York,  1917. 

WalU  (Paul),  Bolivia.    London,  1914.— La  Bolivie  et  ses  Mines.    Paris,  191S. 

WHghi  (Mrs    R.),  Bolivia.    Philadelphia,  1907. 
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BRAZIL. 

(ESTADOS  UnIDOS   DO    BRAZIL.) 

Constitution  and  Government. 

Brazil  became  a  Portuguese  settlement  in  1600.  On  the  French  invasion 
of  Portugal,  in  1807,  the  Portuguese  Boyal  family  fled  to  Brazil ;  on 
December  16,  1815,  tiie  colony  was  declared  'a  kingdom.'  The  Portuguese 
Court  haying  returned  to  Europe  in  1821,  a  national  congress  assembled 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  on  May  13,  1822,  Dom  Pedro,  eldest  surviving  son  of 
King  Joio  Yl.  of  Portugal,  was  chosen  *  Perpetual  Defender'  of  Brazil. 
He  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  country  on  September  7,  1822,  and 
was  chosen  '  Constitutional  Emperor  and  Perpetual  Defender  *  on  October  12 
following.  In  1831  he  abdicated  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  only  son, 
Dom  Pedro  JI.  (bom  1825,  died  1891),  who  reigned  as  Emperor  until 
November  15,  1889,  when  by  a  revolution  he  was  dethroned,  and  he  and 
his  family  exiled,  and  Brazil  declared  a  Republic  under  the  title  of  the 
United  States  of  Brazil.  The  decree  of  banishment  against  the  ex-Imperial 
family  was  repealed  on  August  6,  1920. 

According  to  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  National  Congress  on 
February  24,  1891,  the  Brazilian  nation  is  constituted  as  the  United  States  of 
Brazil.  At  present  the  Union  consists  of  twenty  States,  one  National 
Territory  (purchased  in  1902),  and  one  Federal  District.  Each  of  the  old 
Provinces  forms  a  State,  administered  at  its  own  expense  without  inter- 
ference from  the  Federal  Government  save  for  defence,  for  the  maintenance 
of  order,  and  for  the  execution  of  the  Federal  laws.  Fiscal  arrangements 
in  such  matters  as  import  duties,  stamps,  rates  of  postage,  and  bank-note 
circulation  belong  to  the  Union ;  but  export  duties  are  uie  property  of  the 
various  States. 

The  legislative  authority  is  exercised  by  the  National  Congress  with  the 
sanction  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Congress  consists  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  the  Senate.  It  meets  annually  on  the  3rd  of  May,  without 
being  convoked,  unless  another  day  be  fixed  by  law,  and  sits  four  months,  but 
may  be  prorogued  or  convoked  extraordinarily.  No  member  of  Congress,  after 
his  election,  can  contract  with  the  executive  power  or  accept  any  commission  or 
paid  office,  except  such  as  are  diplomatic  or  military  or  imposed  by  law.  If, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  the  acceptance  of  diplomatic  or  military  office 
would  cause  the  loss  of  the  legislative  services  of  a  member,  the  permission 
of  tiie  Chamber  is  required.  Nor  can  any  member  of  Congress  take  part  in 
the  administration  of  any  company  which  receives  a  subsidy  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Deputies  and  Senators  are  paid,  and  neither  can 
be  Ministers  of  State,  and  retain  at  the  same  time  their  seats  in  Congress. 
Deputies  must  have  been  Brazilian  citizens  for  four  years.  Senators  must 
be  over  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  must  have  been  citizens  for  six 
years. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  212  members  elected  for  three  years 
by  direct  vote  (providing  fbr  the  representation  of  the  minority),  in  a  pro- 

Sortion  not  greater  tlbunn  one  to  every  70,000  of  population  as  shown  by  a 
eoennial  census,  but  so  that  no  State  will  have  less  than  four  repre- 
sentatives.    It  has  the  initiative  in  legislation  relating  to  taxation,  and  in 
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Srooeedings  against  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  Secretaries  of 
tate. 

Senators,  63  in  number,  are  chosen  by  direct  vote,  three  for  each  State, 
and  for  the  Federal  district,  for  nine  years,  and  the  Senate  is  renewed  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  every  three  years.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  is 
President  of  the  Senate. 

The  executive  authority  is  exercised  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
He  must  be  a  native  of  Brazil,  over  thirty-five  years  of  age.  His  term  of 
office  is  four  years,  and  he  is  not  eligible  for  the  succeeding  term.  The 
President  and  the  Vice-President  are  elected  by  the  people  directly,  by  an 
absolute  majority  of  votes.  The  election  is  held  on  the  1st  of  March  in 
the  last  year  of  each  presidential  period  in  accordance  with  forms  prescribed 
by  law.  No  candidate  must  be  related  by  blood  or  marriage,  in  the  first  or 
second  degree,  to  the  actual  president  or  vice-president,  or  to  either  who  has 
ceased  to  be  so  within  six  months. 

The  President  appoints  and  dismisses  ministers,  is  in  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  army  and  navy,  and,  within  certain  limits,  has  the  power 
to  declare  war  and  make  peace.  He  (with  the  consent  of  Congress)  ap- 
points the  members  of  the  Supreme  Federal  Tribunal  and  the  diplomatic 
ministers.  No  minister  can  appear  in  Congress,  but  must  communicate  by 
letter,  or  in  conference  with  commissions  of  the  Chambers.  Ministers  are  not 
responsible  to  Congress  or  the  Courts  for  advice  given  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic. 

The  franchise  extends  to  all  citizens  not  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
duly  enrolled,  except  beggars,  *  illiterates,'  soldiers  actually  serving,  and 
members  of  monastic  orders,  &c.,  under  vows  of  obedience. 

President  of  the  Republic, — Dr.  Epitacio  da  Silva  Pessda,  born  in  1865, 
elected  April  13,  1919.     Term  of  office  expires  November  16,  1922. 

Vice-President. — Francesco  Alvaro  Bueno  dePaiva,  born  in  1862,  elected 
July,  1920. 

There  are  7  Secretaries  of  State  at  the  head  of  the  following  Departments : — 
1.  Finance,  2.  Justice,  Interior  and  Public  Instruction,  3.  War,  4.  Marine, 
5.  Foreign  Affairs,  6.  Communications  and  Public  Works,  7.  Agriculture, 
Industry,  and  Commerce. 

I.  Local  Goternmknt. 

Each  State  must  be  organised  under  the  republican  form  of  government, 
and  must  have  its  administrative,  legislative,  and  judicial  authorities  distinct 
and  independent.  The  governors  and  members  of  the  legislatures  must  be 
elective  ;  the  magistrates  must  not  be  elective  nor  removable  from  office  save 
by  judicial  sentence.  The  Federal  executive  cannot  intervene  directly '  in 
the  local  government  of  the  States.  Each  State  is  governed  by  its  own 
Constitution  and  laws  which  must  agree  with  the  constitutional  principles  of 
the  Union.  In  cases  of  the  infringement  of  the  principles  of  the  Federal 
constitution  by  the  constitutions,  laws  or  authorities  of  aoy  State,  the 
Federal  Government,  after  due  process  of  Federal  law,  has  the  power 
to  interfere  even  by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary.  The  Federal  District 
is  administered  by  a  council  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  District,  the 
municipal  executive  authority  being  exercised  by  a  Prefect  appointed  for  four 
years  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  In  1912  there  were  in  Brazil  1,233 
municipalities,  705  townships  {ddades),  528  villages  (villaa),  and  3^629 
■districts. 
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Area  and  Population. 

Following  are  the  census  returns  of  1900  and  the  preliminary  returns 
of  the  census  held  in  September,  1920  (capital»of  States  in  brackets) : — 


Population 

SUt«B 

Area: 
sq.  miles 

1000 

1920 

Per  sq.  mile 

(Censun) 

(Census) 

1920 

Alagdas  (Maceio) 

22,577 

649,273 

990,278 

43*8 

Amazonas  (Mangos) . 

731,363 

249,756 

499,448 

0-6 

Bahia  (San  Salvador) 

164,601 

2,117,956 

3,372,901 

20-4 

Ceara  (Fortaleza) 

40,241 

849,127 

1,436.309 

35-6 

Espirito  Santo  (Victoria)  . 

17,308 

209,783 

479,188 

21-9 

Goyaz  (Goyaz)  . 

288,462 

255,284 

528,879 

1-8 

Maranhao  (St.  Luiz). 

177,515 

499,308 

853,050 

4  0 

Matto  Grosso  (Oay4b4) 

532,210 

118,025 

274,138 

0-5 

Minas  Geraes  (Bello  Hori- 

■ 

zonte)  .... 

221,894 

3,594,471 

5,788,837 

26-5 

Para(Bel^m)    . 

443,789 

445,356 

992,290 

2-2 

Parahyba  (Parahyba) 

28,846 

490,784 

785,344 

27-2 

Parana  (Curytiba)     . 

93,269 

327,136 

674,113 

7-2 

Pemambuco  (Recife) 

49,560 

1,178,160 

1.975,441 

39*8 

Fianhf  (Therezina)  . 

116,494 

334,328 

548,250 

4-7 

Rio  de  Janeiro  (Niotheroy) 

26,627 

926,035 

1,501,969 

66-4 

Rio     Grande     do     Norte 

(Natal). 

22,189 

274,317 

552,071 

25-3 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  (Porto 

Alegre). 

91,310 

1,149,070 

2,138,881 

23-4 

Santa  Oatharina  (Florian- 

• 

opolis)  .... 

20,785 

320,289 

633,462 

30-4 

Sfto  Paulo  (S.  Paulo) 

112,278 

2,282,279 

4,823,100 

42-0 

Sergipe  (Aracajti) 
Federal  District 

15,089 

356,264 

535,094 

35-4 

431 

691,565 

1,157,873 

2,686*5 

Acre  Territory . 

58,672 

— 

104,430 

1  7 

Total 

3,275,510 

17,318,556 

30,645,296 

9-8 

In  1900  the  population  consisted  of  8,831,002  males  and  8,487,554  females. 
Some  600,000  Indians  are  to  be  found  in  the  Amazon  area. 

The  Acre  Territory  has  an  area  of  58,672  sq.  miles.  For  this  territory 
Brazil  paid  to  Bolivia  2,000,000^  in  1902.  In  1909  the  Territory  petitioned 
to  be  received  into  the  Brazilian  Union  as  a  State. 

In  1913  the  population  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  estimated  at  975,818  ; 
(I,157,873censu8l920);  SAo Paulo,  450,000 (504,300 in  1919);  Bahia,  348,130; 
Pemambuco,  216,484;  Belem,  275,167;  Porto  Alegre,  150,843;  Manaos, 
80,981;  Nictheroy,  86,726;  Fortaleza,  70,000;  Macei6,  68,000;  S&o  Luiz, 
57,709  ;  Paraliyba,  32,000. 

The  site  for  the  Federal  Capital  has  been  selected  in  the  State  of  Goyaz, 
on  a  table-land  between  Pyrenopolis,  Santa  Luzia,  and  Formosa. 

The  number  of  immigrants  between  1820  and  1919  was  3,576,275.  The 
number  of  immigrants  into  Brazil  from  1908  to  1919  was  1,015,873,  of 
which    386,696   were  Portuguese;    212,732    Spaniards;   165,709   Italians; 
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86,246  Germans  ;  10.498  French ;  7,736  British ;  and  1,578  Belgians.     In 
1919  there  were  5,701  immigrants, 

A  boundary  tareaty  with  Colombia  was  signed  on  April  24,  1907  ;  with 
Pern  on  September  8,  1909  ;  and  with  Uruguay  on  May  7,  1913. 

Eeligion. 

The  connection  between  Church  and  State  has  been  abolished,  and 
absolute  equality  declared  among  all  forms  of  religion.  The  Oovemment 
left  to  the  Church  all  religious  buildings  and  their  properties  and  income. 
All  churches  are  perfectly  free ;  religious  orders  are  allowed  and  are 
prosperous.    All  but  about  100,000  of  the  population  are  Catholics. 

There  is  a  Cardinal  whose  seat  is  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  and  who  acts  as 
an  Archbishop,  an  archbishop  at  Bahia,  one  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  one  at  San 
Paulo,  one  at  Pari,  and  one  at  Mariana  (Minas^.  There  are  25  suffragan 
bishops.     For  instruction  of  the  clergy  there  are  13  seminaries. 

Instruction. 

Education  is  free  but  not  compulsory,  except  in  several  municipalities  in 
S.  Paulo,  which  insist  on  compulsory  education  (e.g.  Ribeir&o  Preto).  The 
Union  Government  undertakes  to  provide,  in  part,  for  higher  or  university 
instruction  within  the  Union,  but  there  are  institutions  of  this  nature  main- 
tained, some  by  the  States,  and  some  by  private  associations  ;  while  primary 
and  training  schools  are  maintained  and  supervised,  either  by  the  States  or 
by  the  municipalities.  There  is  one  university  in  Brazil,  the  University 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  founded  on  September  7,  1920  ;  and  there  are  25  faculties 
which  confer  degrees.  In  Bio  de  Janeiro  are  also  the  military  college,  the 
preparatory  school  of  tactics,  and  the  naval  school.  In  Porto  Alegre  and 
barbacena  there  are  also  preparatory  military  colleges.  At  the  Capital  are 
maintained  by  the  Federal  Government  a  school  for  the  blind  and  another  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  Federal  Government  maintains  also  a  School  of  Arts 
and  a  National  Institute  of  Music  in  the  Capital,  there  being  similar  academies 
of  music  in  the  States  of  Maranh§lo,  Pari,  SSo  Paulo,  and  several  in  the  State 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  Manios,  Bahia,  and  Curitiba  there  are  schools  of  Fine 
Arts.  There  are  engineering  polytechnics  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sfto  Paulo,  and 
Porto  Alegre,  and  one  mining  school  at  Ouro  Preto.  There  are,  besides,  28 
industrial  schools,  1 1  agricultural  and  9  commercial  institutions  for  tuition. 
There  are  faculties  of  law  at  Recife,  SSo  Paulo,  Ceari,  Goyaz,  Pari,  Bahia, 
Bello  Horizon te,  Porto  Alegre,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  (2) ;  faculties  of  medicine 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Sfto  Paulo,  Curitiba,  Bahia,  and  Porto  Alegre  ;  colleges  of 
pharmacy  at  Ouro  Preto,  Belem,  Juiz  de  F6ra,  Porto  Alegre,  and  Sflo  Paulo  ; 
schools  of  odontology  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bello  Horizonte,  Porto  Alegre  and 
also  attached  to  the  colleges  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  ;  engineering  coUeges 
at  Rio,  Ouro  Preto,  Bahia,  Recife,  Porto  Alegre,  and  SSo  Paulo ;  and  since 
1916  a  school  of  Economics  and  Politics  (Escola  de  Altos  Estudos)  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

There  were  in  1914  in  the  various  States,  12,744  primary  schools  with 
700,120  pupils  and  20,590  teachers.  Of  the  total  number  85  were  Federal 
government  schools,  6,985  State  Government  schools,  and  2,647  municipal 
schools.  There  were  also  327  secondary  schools  with  30,258  pupils,  and 
151  professional  schools  with  19,294  pupils.  For  teachers'  diplomas  there 
are  29  colleges.     In  recent  years  public  instruction  has  made  great  progress. 

Brazil  has  many  public  libraries.  The  National  Library  in  Bio  contains 
more  than  400,000  books  and  manuscripts.  There  is  also  a  National 
Museum,  an  Academy  of  Fine  Art,  and  a  Botanical  Garden. 
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Justice  and  Crime. 

There  is  a  supreme  Federal  court  of  Justice  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  ;  Mid 
Federal  judges  in  each  State.  Justice  is  administered  in  the  States  in 
accordance  with  State  law,  by  State  courts,  but  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  Federal 
Justice  is  administered.  Judges  are  appointed  for  life.  There  are  also 
municipal  magistrates  and  justices  of  the  peace,  who  are  elected  for  four 
years,  and  whose  chief  function  is  to  settle  cases  up  to  a  certain  amount. 

A  new  Civil  Code  came  into  force  on  January  1,  1917.  Among  the  most 
important  subjects  covered  by  the  code  are  those  referring  to  legal  capacity  ; 
the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  ;  juristic  persons  and  or- 
ganisations ;  domicile  ;  real  and  personal  property  ;  homestead  (a  new  insti- 
tution in  Brazilian  law) ;  legal  acts  ;  domestic  relations  ;  copyright  (which  was 
formerly  very  deficient) ;  mortgages ;  contracts  ;  wills  and  the  administra- 
tion of  estates.  Extensive  commentaries  are  being  prepared  by  eminent 
jurists  on  this  important  piece  of  legislation. 

Finance. 

Revenue  and  expenditure  (gold  milreis =2«.  3d.;  paper  milreis  =ls.  Ad). 
Import  duties  form  the  principal  source  of  revenue. 


—                                    Bevenue 

Bxpenditnre 

(Gold) 

1917  7,462,634 

1918  11,502,190 

1919  ,            9,000,789 
1920 1     !          13,272,649 
1921 1      1          11,475,563 

(Paper) 

24,565,997 
25,899,720 
26,776,800 
34,283,880 
41,814,066     . 

(Gold) 
£ 
12,302,093 
9,679,702 
4,260,712 
8,041,869 
8,614,000 

(Paper) 

£ 
84,961,351 
30,246,485 
34,269,983 
39,971,905 
47,442,666 

1  Estimates. 

The  principal  items  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1921  were  estimated 
as  follows : — 


Reveime 

<}old 
milreis 

Paper 
milreis 

92,800,000 

1 

Expenditure 

1 

<3old 
milreis 

Paper 
milreis 

Import  daties,  sto. 

96,935,000 

Ministry  of  Justice 

Consumption  taxes. 

— 

171,740,000 

and   Internal 

Circulation  taxes    . 

60,000 

106,600,000 

Affairs 

3,177,000 

69,875,000 

Industrial  revenue  . 

2,900,000 

141,751,000 

Ministry  of  Foreign 

Extraordinary 

Affairs 

4,577,000 

2,068,000 

revenue 

2,020»000 

49,721,000 

Ministry  of  Marine 

200,000 

61,067,000 

Ministry  of  War    . 

1,700,000 

121,918,000 

Ministry   of  Agri- 

culture    . 

968,000 

39,189,000 

i>  Ministry  of  Trans- 

portation    and 

Public  works    . 

14,867 

251,161 

Ministry     of     Fi- 

nance 
Total  expenditure . 

48,868,000 

166,818,000 

Total  (all  sources) 

102,006,000 

624,761,000 

75,680,000 

711,640,000 

The  consolidated  foreign  debt  of  Brazil  on  December  31,  1919,  amounted 
to  103,292,0842.  and  822,249,600  franca.      The  former  sum  is  made  up  of 
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the  outstanding  loans,  as  follows  .—loan  of  1883  (4,590,600Z.),  2,713,1002.  ; 
loan  of  1888  (6,297,300/.),  4,173,1002.  ;  loan  of  1889  (19,837,5002.), 
17,466,3002.;  loan  of  1895  (7,442,0002.),  6,925,0002.;  funding  loan  of  1898 
(8,613,7172.),  8,605,9372.  ;  loan  of,  1901  (16,619,3202),  12,261,5402.  ;  loan  of 
1903  (8,500,0002.),  7,698,0002.  ;  loan  of  1908  (4,000,0002.),  1,839,4002.  ; 
loan  of  1910  (10,000,0002.),  9,767,5002.  ;  loan  of  1911  (4,500,0007.), 
4,042,9002.  ;  Para  railway  loan,  1911  (2,400,0002.),  2,400,0002.  ;  Braschan 
Lloyd,  1906-10  (2,100,0002.),  1,210,5002.  ;  loan  of  1913  (11,000,0002.), 
11,000,0002.  ;  funding  loan  of  1914  (13,785,7562.),  13,785,7562.  The 
consolidated  internal  debt  amounted  (December  31,  1919)  to  1,042,250,600 
milreis.  The  currency  in  circulation  amounted  to  1,729,061,000  milreis ; 
the  conversion  fund  to  20,922,410  milreis  gold  ;  the  guarantee  fiind  to 
48,391,020  milreis  gold;  and  unredeemed  bills  and  notes  to  14,632,500 
milreis  gold  and  paper.  On  December  31,  1919,  the  total  currency  was 
1,749,974,000  milreis. 

The  internal  and  foreign   debt  of   each   of  the   States    of  Brazil    for 
1919  was  as  follows  : — 


SUte 

Internal 
Debt 

Foreign 
Debt 

State 

Internal 
Debt 

Foreign 
Debt 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Alagdas            '   . 

600 

500,000 

Parani 

15,150 

2,884,625 

Amazunaa  . 

84,588 

6,955,420 

Pemainbuco . 

20,466 

8,669,822 

Bahia 

87,668 

5,254,988 

Piauhy 

516 

— 

Cear4 

2,864 

570,500 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

22,779 

4,986,600 

B^pirito  Banto 

6.808 

1,752,618 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte 

760 

894,006 

Federal  District  . 

120,225 

15,139,280 

Rio  Grande  do  Sal  . 

87,172 

— 

Ooyaz 

— ~ 

— 

Santa  Gatharina 

4,730 

2,512,869 

Maranhio  . 

2,546 

716,486 

S&o  Paulo     . 

76,297 

6,132,087 

Matto  Grosso 

1,820 

— 

Sergipe 

3,885 

— 

Minas  Geraes 

60,141 

7,401,220 

Pari 

7,778 

2,932,774 

Total  . 

27,170,709 

61,201,640 

Parahyha 

-7- 

__ 

I 

To  this  must  be  added  the  debts  of  the  municipalities,  amounting  to 
11,229,5732.  The  total  indebtedness  of  Brazil  is  thus  276,575,1782.,  made 
up  as  follows  :— Federal  foreign  debt,  116,169,5712.  ;  Federal  internal  debt, 
60,803,7852.  ;  foreign  debts  of  States,  61,201,5402.  ;  internal  debts  of  States, 
27,170,7092.  ;  debts  of  municipalities,  11,229,5732. 

On  July  24,  1912,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate,  making  it 
necessary  for  the  States  to  obtain  the  Federal  authorization  before  contracting 
any  loans. 

Defence. 

Under  the  military  law  of  January,  1908,  reformed  in  1915,  military  ser- 
vice is  obligatory  on  every  Brazilian  from  21  years  of  age  to  44.  The 
terms  of  service  are  9  years  in  the  army  '  first  line  '  (1  or  2  in  the  ranks,  the 
rest  in  the  reserve),  and  14  years  in  the  'army  Fecond  line*  (7  in  the 
National  Guard  and  7  in  the  reserve  of  the  same).  The  reservists  are  called 
up  for  training  annually  for  4  weeks,  besides  which  there  is  rifle  practice 
once  a  month.  The  men  in  the  territorial  army  also  have  an  annual  train- 
ing of  2  to  4  weeks.  The  army  consists  of  13  regiments  of  infantry  each 
of  3  battalions,  and  21  battalions  of  rifles,  of  15  regiments  of  cavalry  of 
4  squadrons,  10  regiments  of  field  artillery  of  6  batteries  each  with  4  guns, 
6  horse  artillery  batteiies,  5  howitzer  groups  of  2  batteries,  6  mountain 
batteries,  5  battalions  of  engineers,  1  railway  battery,  27  batteries  coast 
artillery,  3  companies  of  independent  infantry,  and  10  companies  of  machine 
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guns.  The  country  is  divided  into  7  military  regions  ;  the  active  army 
into  5  divisions,  each  of  2  brigades  infantry,  1  brigade  artillery,  1  legiment 
cavalry,  1  battalion  engini^ers,  1  battalion  transport,  etc.  There  are  also 
8  cavalry  brigades,  all  stationed  in  the  south  near  the  frontiers  of  the  three 
southern  republics.  A  eivalry  brigade  consists  of  from  2  to  8  regiments. 
The  total  peace  strength  is  at  present  64,000  (3,627  officers).  Mobilisation 
won  Id  yield  about  120,000.  The  gendarmerie  is  26,000  strong,  capable  of 
expansion  to  130,000.  Infantry  are  armed  with  the  Mauser  rifle,  the  field 
and  horse  artillery  have  a  Krupp  12pr.,  which  is  being  replaced  by  French 
guns. 

Ships  of  the  Brazilian  navv  are  as  follows : — 


1907 
1S98 

1007 
1895 


Name 


DRSADMOnOHTB. 

/MinasOeraes     .\ 
\Sao  Paolo  .        ./ 
Coast  Defkncx 
Ships. 
/Deodoro 
\F1oriano 
PBoracTXD 

CBUiaERS. 

rBahia .        .  .\ 

;Rio  Grande  do> 

I    Sul.  ./ 
Barroeo 


:} 


Diaplace- 
ment 

Armour 

Belt 

OUD 

19,281 

9 

12 

3,200 

14 

8 

8,500 

— 

^ 

3.450 

— 

— 

Principal  Armament 

12— 12in.,  22  4-7in. 
2  9-21n.,4  4-7in.     . 

10  4-Tln. 

6  6in.,  4  4-7in. 


Torpedo 
Tubes 

H.-P. 

— 

28,500 

8.400 

— 

18,000 

2 

7,500 

21 


14 


20 


There  are  2  river  monitors  {Maratihdo  and  Femambitco),  4  river  gun 
boats,  10  Yarrow  destroyers,  1  first-class  torpedo  boat,  a  mine  layer,  3  sub- 
marines, and  a  submarine  salvage  vessel.  Five  destroyers  and  three  large 
submariDes  are  preparing.  Six  ex -German  destroyers  were  allotted  to  Brazil 
to  be  disarmed  and  used  for  police  purposes. 

There  are  three  naval  arsenals — at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Pard,  and  Ladario  de 
Matto  Grosso  (this  latter  a  river  arsenal).  The  navy  numbered  in  1918,  693 
ofilcers,  1,009  petty  officers,  and  8,445  seamen. 


Production  and  Industry. 

Brazil  is  an  agricultural  country,  though  only  a  small  fraction  of  its  soil 
has  been  brought  under  culture.  Agricultaral  industries  are  encouraged  by 
the  State  governments.  Coffee  is  the  chief  product  cultivated,  and  after 
that  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  mate  (Paraguay  tea),  indiarubber,  timber, 
cocoa,  and  nuts.  The  four  states  of  Sfto  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Espirito 
Santo,  and  Minas  Geraes,  the  combined  areas  of  which  cover  about  one-eighth 
of  the  entire  area  of  the  Republic,  are  the  principal  districts  for  coffee 
growing.  Four-fifths  of  the  coffee  of  the  world  comes  from  these  parts  ;  more 
than  half  of  the  world's  supply  from  SiLo  Paulo  alone.  The  average 
annual  crop  of  Brazil  may  be  estimated  at  about  12  million  sacks  (1 
8ftckrrl82  pounds).  For  1920-21  the  estimated  produce  was  7,143,000  bags. 
Indiarubber  is  the  other  great  natural  product  of  the  country.  About 
one  half  of  the  world's  supply  comes  from  Brazil,  the  principal  rubber- 
growing  districts  being  Ceara,  Manaos,  and  Pari.     In  1917,  the  rubber  crop 
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was  41,500  tona  (36,500  tons  in  1916).  In  1917  the  prodnction  of  cotton 
WM  75,000  tons,  and  in  1919  it  was  estimated  at  119,500  tons.  Cocoa  is  pro- 
duced in  many  States  (60,000  tons  in  1918),  but  chiefly  in  Espirito  Santo, 
and  Bahia,  where  also  the  tobacco  industry  flourishes.  The  annual  produc- 
tion of  tobacco  18  50,000,000  kilos.  The  average  annual  production  of  sugar 
may  be  taken  as  300,000  tons  (399,600  tons  for  1919*20).  In  1918  the  pro- 
duction of  maize  was  5,000,000  metric  tons. 

The  census  of  cattle  for  1917  showed  that  there  were  in  Brazil  30,705,400 
cattle  ;  18,400,530  swine  :  10,949,930  sheep  ;  10,048,570  goats  ;  7,289.690 
horses  ;  8,207,940  mules.  On  December  31,  1918,  the  estimated  number  of 
cattle  was  37,500,000. 

Both  the  forests  and  mines  of  Brazil  are  important.  There  has  been  a 
lumber  derelopment  in  the  last  few  years,  and  pine  has  become  an  im- 
portant export  (152,000  metric  tons  in  1918).  The  mines,  with  certain  re- 
serrations,  belong  to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  Coal  deposits  exist  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catharina,  Parana,  and  S&o  Paulo,  much  of  the  coal 
being  of  inferior  quality.  Gold  is  found  ;  diamond  districts  are  Diamantina, 
Grao  Mogol,  Cbapada  Diamantina,  Bagagem,  Goyaz,  Matto  Grosso,  and  other 
States.  Petroleum  also  exists  in  workable  quantities.  Manganese  ores  are 
worked  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Minas  Geraes  (export  in  1917  :  532,855  metric 
tons).  The  greater  part  of  the  world's  supply  of  monazite  comes  from 
Brazil.  Other  mineral  exports  are  mica  and  talc,  copper  ore,  platinum, 
rock  crystal,  agate,  but  all  of  these  are  found  in  small  quantities. 

The  most  important  manufacturing  industry  in  Brazil  is  cotton  weaving, 
which  in  the  past  25  years  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  all  but  the 
finer  grades  are  made  in  this  country,  and  the  importation  of  cotton  goods 
from  Europe  is  decreasing.  There  were  in  1918  202  cotton  factories  with 
1,500,722  spindles  and  78,186  workmen,  having  a  capital  invested  in  them 
of  267,934  milreis,  and  an  output  valued  at  261,183  milreis.  The  manu- 
facture of  silk  is  also  being  encouraged ;  the  Federal  Government  grants 
premiums  to  silk  cocoon  producers.  There  are  2  silk  mills  at  Petropolis 
near  Rio.  There  were  2,036  tobacco  factories  in  Brazil  in  1916.  In 
Pemambuco  there  are  47  sugar  factories,  in  Campos  (Rio  de  Janeiro)  40, 
in  Bahia  12,  and  in  other  parts  of  Brazil  15.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  flour 
milling  is  important,  wheat  being  imported  chiefly  from  the  Argentine 
and  In'uguayan  Republics,  but  the  imports  of  wheat  flour  are  very  large, 
mostly  from  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  United  States.  Brewing,  being 
protected,  is  prosperous.  Altogether  there  are  11,335  factories  in  Brazil, 
with  a  capital  of  665,676,000  milreis,  an  annual  output  of  741,536,000 
milreis,  and  151,841  employees.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  a 
fishing  industry. 

In  the  sou&ern  States  of  Brazil  there  are  prosperous  German,  Russian, 
and  Italian  colonies.  The  colonies  maintained  by  the  Union  are  the  nineteen 
following:— Aflbnso  Penna  (founded  in  1908),  in  the  State  of  Espirito  Santo  ; 
Yisconde  de  Maua  (1908)  and  Itatiaya  (1908)  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  ; 
Joio  Pinheiro  (1910)  and  Inconfidentes  (1910)  in  that  of  Minas  Geraes ; 
Bandeirantes  (1908)  and  Mon^fto  (1910)  in  that  of  S.  Paulo  ;  Ivahy  (1907), 
Tayo  (1908),  Iraty  (1908),  Yera-Guarany  (1909),  Senador  Oorreia  (1907), 
Jesuino  Marcondes(1907),  Cruz  Machado  (1910),  Apucaiana  (1912),  and  Yapo 
(1918),  in  Parani;  Anniiapolis  (1908),  Senador  Esteves  Junior  (1910)  and 
Rio  Branco(1913)^  in  Santa  Catharina.  On  December  31,  1918,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Federal  Colonies  was  87,585,  including  3,172  Germans,  12,209 
Brazilians,  and  22,154  of  other  nationalities. 
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Gommeroe. 

Imports  and  exports  (exoluding  specie)  conversions   at  current  rates 
varying  from  11^.  to  16d,  per  milreis  (paper) : — 


1916 

1917        ,        1918 

1 

1919 

1920 

Imports 
Sxporti 

£ 
40,369,436 
56,462,103 

£ 
44,509.646 
63,031,161 

£ 
52,810,883 
61,167,975 

£ 

78,177,000 

130,085,000 

£ 
124,406,000 
107,514,000 

Principal  exports  in  1919  and  1920  were  (metric  ton  =  2,204*6  lbs.):— 


Quantities 

Quantities 

Value 

Value 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

Coffee  (Sacks) 

12,963,000 

11,628,000 

£ 
72,607,000 

£ 
52,817,000 

Rubber  (Metric  tons) 

33,252 

23,531 

6,240,000 

3,712,000 

Tobacco        „       .       .       . 

43,280 

31,469 

4,357,000 

2,406.000 

Sugar             „        .        .        . 

69,429 

109,141 

3,714,000 

6,147,000 

Terba  Hat«  (Tea)(Metric  tons) 

90,200 

90,686 

3,201,000 

2,978,000 

Goooa  (Metric  tons) 

62,584 

54,419 

5,602,000 

3,821,000 

Cotton           „        .        .       . 

12,153 

24,696 

2,437,000 

5,502,000 

Leather         „       .        .        . 

66,790 

37,265 

6,027,000 

4,021,000 

Hides             „       .        .        . 

5,166 

3,966 

3,072.000 

2,990,000 

Frozen  and  chilled  meat 

549,094 

63,600 

3,592,000 

4,299.000 

The  distribution  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  1918  and  1919  was  as 
follows : — 


From  or  to 


United  Kingdom 

Germany. 

United  States 

France    . 

Portugal. 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium . 

Argentina 

Uruguay. 

Holland  . 

Italy 


Imports 


1918 


£ 
10,783,721 

18,984,413 
2,618,993 
2,027,917 


U),e90,246 

2,208,841 

037,184 

1,126,521 


1919 


£ 

12,737,231 

201,(183 

87,422,752 

2,967,405 

2,364,542 

4,646 

110,182 

12,032,250 

1,741,645 

314,190 

1,067,111 


Exports 


1918 

£ 
6,168,829 

21,287,015 

5,564,065 

554,625 

135,418 

823,434 

9,296,626 

6,362,838 

1,882,927 

6,421,278 


1919 


£ 

9,483,666 

701,497 

54,079,947 

27,267,743 

693,188 

444,963 

4,740,767 

5,886,881 

5,708,210 

4,090,386 

8,821,489 


The  chief  articles  of  commerce  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Brazil 
(Board  of  Trade  statistics)  in  two  years  were  : — 


Imports  into  U.K. 
fh>m  Brazil 

1918 

1919 

Bxports  from  U.K. 
to  Brazil 

1918 

1919 

Rubber 

Raw  cotton     .    .    . 
Coffee 

£ 

1,201,948 
826,644 
142,504 

£ 
1,997,385 
480,881 
1,703,689 

Goal,  cinders,  .Ike.     . 
Cottons  and  yam     . 
Machinery 

£ 
268,987 
3,867,189 
362,867 

£ 

626,918 

2,988,316 

714,872 

3    A 
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Total  trade  between  United  Kingdom  and  Brazil  (according  to  Board  of 
Trade  returns)  for  6  years : — 


— 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Import!  from  Brazil  into  U.K. 
Exports  to  Brazil  from  U.K.    . 

£ 
9,036,742 
6,718,187 

£ 

9,985,285 
7,185,841 

£ 

8,849.481 
8,845,911 

£ 
10,821,100 
10,741,686 

£ 
12,160,891 
24,828,902 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

In  1919  there  entered  the  ports  of  Brazil  23,126  steam  and  sailing  vessels 
of  17,954,320  tons,  and  cleared  23,170  steam  and  sailing  vessels  of  17,946,010 
tons. 

The  merchant  navy  in  1919  consisted  of  588  steamers  of  433,000  tons 
net,  and  55  sailing  vessels  of  17,920  tons  net.  All  coasting  and  river 
vessels  must  be  Brazilian.  The  coast  has  a  length  of  4,106  miles.  The 
Brazilian  Lloyd,  for  coasting  trade,  maintains  a  monthly  service  between 
Bio  de  Janeiro  and  New  York,  and  has  also  inaugurated  a  service  between 
Liverpool,  Portugal  and  Brazil. 

Inland  waterways,  mostly  rivers,  are  open  to  navigation  over  some  40,800 
miles.  By  means  of  its  waterways  Brazil  is  connected  with  the  neighbouring 
States. 

Internal  Gommnnications. 

Brazil  possessed  on  March  31,  1919,  railways  of  a  total  length  of 
18,708  miles  open  for  traffic.  Of  this  total  9,465  miles  of  railway  were  the 
property  of  the  Union  (3,980  miles  are  administered  directly  and  the  rest  are 
farmed  out) ;  6,231  miles  were  privately  owned  ;  and  1,527  miles  belonged 
to  the  States.  The  individual  States  which  possess  the  greatest  railway 
mileage  are  SSLo  Paulo,  with  4,157  miles;  Minas  Geraes  with  4,046  miles  ; 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Federal  District  with  2,057  miles  ;  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
with  1,708  miles  ;  and  Pernambuco  with  1,300  miles.  The  Central  Brazil 
Railway  (1,563  miles)  is  the  principal  railway  in  Brazil,  and  is  owned  by 
the  State.  The  entire  system  joins  up  the  railways  of  Brazil  with  those 
of  Uruguay,  Argentina  and  Paraguay. 

The  telegraph  system  of  the  country  is  under  control  of  the  Government. 
In  1919  there  were  54,536  miles  of  line,  including  26,100  miles  of  Govern- 
ment property,  17,159  miles  of  railway  property  and  11,267  miles  of  sub- 
marine cables.  There  were  850  telegraph  offices.  The  number  of  messages 
was  5,350,606.  Receipts  in  1917,  864,917/.  ;  expenditure,  963,363/. 

The  PostOffice  carried  (1917)  a  total  of  31,577,090  letters,  and  77,344,618 
pieces  of  printed  matter.  Altogether  the  post  office  in  1917  despatched 
4,586,187  sacks  of  mail,  received  3,825,710,  and  handled  in  transit  2,754,987. 
There  were  3,696  post-offices  in  1920.  Receipts  in  1917, 12,800  contos  ;  ex- 
penditure, 21, 132  contos. 

There  were  56,760  telephones  in  the  country  in  1917  ;  total  length  of 
wires,  252,318  miles  in  1918.  A  wireless  system  is  now  in  process  of 
completion.  Fifteen  new  stations  were  erected  along  the  Amazon  and 
Paraguay  rivers,  and  5  on  the  coast. 

A  decree  was  issued  in  1913  adopting  the  standard  time  and  longitude 
of  Greenwich  (instead  of  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro)  as  from  January  1,  1914. 
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Money  and  Credit. 

The  Caixa  de  Oonversdo  was  founded  in  1906,  and  up  to  May,  1910, 
it  receiyed  gold  in  exchange  for  notes  at  the  rate  of  Is,  Zd,  per  milreis. 
It  then  suspended  operations,  having  in  deposit  at  that  date  20,000,000^, 
the  maximum  fixed  by  law.  On  January  28,  1911,  it  recommenced  opera- 
tions, Congress  having  fixed  the  maximum  deposit  at  60,000,000^.  at  the 
exchange  of  1^.  id,  per  milreis.  On  December  81,  1918,  it  had  gold  to 
the  value  of  20,922,410  milreis.  On  July  81,  1919,  the  paper  money  in 
circulation  amounted  to  1,720,088,318  milreis. 

At  the  end  of  December,  1919,  the  activities  of  the  banks  of  Brazil 
totalled  at  8,109,558  milreis  (end  of  1918,  5,912,186  milreis). 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. 

The  unit  is  1  real  (pi,  reis) ;  bronze  coins,  20  and  40  reis  (100  reis=l|(2.) ; 
nickel  coins,  100,  200,  and  400  reis  (400  reis  =  Q^d) ;  silver,  500,  1,000,  and 
2,000  reis.  The  Milreis  (1,000  Iteis)  is  of  the  par  value  of  2«.  2-984d. 
(practically  27 d.).     1,000,000  reis  is  called  A  oonto  of  reis. 

The  paper  currency  is  of  the  following  denominations  :  1,000  reis,  2,000 
reis,  5,000  reis,  10,000  reis,  20,000  reis,  50,000  reis,  100,000  reis,  200,000 
reis,  500,000  reis,   and  1,000,000  reis. 

Wbiqhts  and  Measubes. 

The  French   metric  system,   which  became  compulsory  in    1872,   was 

adopted  in  1862,  and  has  been  used  since  in  all  official  departments.    But  the 

ancient  measures  are  still  partly  employed  in  certain  rural  districts  of  the 

interior.     They  are  : — 

The  Libra 

Arroba 


t» 
ft 
ft 
It 


Quintal 

Alqueire  (of  Bio) 
Oiiava 


1  '012  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
32*88    ,,  ,, 

129-54    „ 

1  imperial  bushel. 
55*34  grains. 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Bbazil  in  Great  Britain. 

Ambassador. — Domicio  da  Gama  (appointed  September  21,  1919). 

CouneiUars  of  Embassy, — Arminio  de  Mello  Franco,  C.B.E.,  and  Carlos 
Martins  Pereira  e  Sousa. 

Second  Seeretairy. — Carlos  Moniz  Gordilho. 

Archivist, — George  B.  Moore. 

Honorary  Attache, — Fenelon  Alcoforado. 
.'Jiaval  AttacM, — Commander  Augusto  BurlamaquL 

ComTneteial  AUaelU.'^ZyjWo  Barboza  Carneiro. 

CoTWil-Oeneral  in  Liverpool, — Dario  Freire. 

Consul-Qerural  in  London. — J.  M.  de  Campos  Paradeda. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Cardiff,  Cork,  Oowes,  Dover,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Falmouth,  Glasgow, 
Hull,  Leeds,  Leith,  Manchester,  Milfordhaven^  Newcastle,  Plymouth, 
Portsmouth,  Sheffield,  Southampton. 
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2.  Of  Grbat  Britaik  in  Brazil. 

Ambassador.-— The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Tilley,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  ap- 
pointed December  12,  1920. 

Secretaries, — J.  H.  Leche,  O.B.E.,  and  G.  H.  Thomson. 

Commercial  Secretaries. — Ernest  Hambloch  and  £.  Compton. 

Naval  Attache. — Commander  C.  L.  Backhouse. 

There  are  Gonsnlar  representatives  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  (C.G.),  Bahia,  Far4| 
Pernambuco,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santos,  Ceard,  MaceiiS,  Maranhfto,  Porto 
Alegre,  Manaos,  S2Lo  Paulo,  Oorumba,  Morro  Yelho,  Victoria,  Arac^ju,  Ilheos, 
and  other  towns. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annnario  Demographico.  Sec^So  de  estatistica  demographo-sanitaria.  Anno  XXIY. 
1917.    Directoria  do  BerviQo  Sanitario  do  Eatado  de  ftao  Faolo.    B&o  Paulo,  1019. 

Annuario  EHtatistico  do  Brazil.    No.  1  (1908-1912).    2  vols.    Bio.  1917 

Brazilian  Year- Book,  compiled  and  edited  by  J.  P.  Wileman.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  London 
and  New  Tork.    (Only  for  1908  and  1909.) 

GongtituiQ%o  da  Bepublica  dos  BstadoB  UnidoB  de  Brazil.     Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Handbook  of  Brazil.    Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.    Waahington. 

Boletins  of  the  various  Minigtries.  Anjiual  Presidential  Messa|{es  of  each  of  the 
States. 

Brazil  and  Bolivia.  Treaty  for  exchange  of  Territories  and  other  Oompensatfon^ 
signed  November  17, 1908.    New  Tork,  1904. 

Brazil,  its  Natural  Riches  and  Industries.  2  Vols.  Published  by  tlie  Brazilian  Mission 
of  Economic  Expansion.    Paris,  1910. 

Civil  Code  of  Brazil.  In  Effect  January,  1,  1917,  with  the  Corrections  of  January  15, 
1919,  Promulgated  July  13,  1919.  Translated  froui  the  Official  Portuguese  Text.  St. 
Louis,  1920. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Adam  (P.),  Les  visages  du  Br^sil.    Paris,  1914. 

Bloeh  (E.),  Annuaire  de  Br^sil  j^conomlque.  Annual.  Bio  and  Paris.  First  issue, 
1918. 

Bell  (A.  O.),  The  Beautiful  Rio  de  Janeiro.    London,  1914. 

Bennett  (Frank),  Forty  Tears  in  Brazil.    London,  1914. 

Bruce  (Q.  J.),  Brazil  and  the  BrazilianR.     London,  1915. 

BuUy  (E.  C),  North  Brazil.    London,  1914.— South  Brazil.    London,  1914. 

Burniehon  (J.),  Le  Br^sil  d'ai^ourd'hui.    Paris,  1910. 

Caloyercu.    As  Minas  do  Brszil  e  sua  legislsc&o.    8  vols.    Rio,  1905. 

Calvert  (A.  P.),  Mineral  Resources  of  Minas  Geraes.     London,  1915. 

CarvaUu)  (C.  M.  D.),  Le  Bresil  meridional.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1910.— Geographia  do 
Brasil.  Toino  1.  Geographla  geral.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1918.— Met^orologie  du  Br^sil. 
London,  1917. 

Castro  (A..  O.  Viveiros  de),  Tratado  dos  Inipostos.    Rio,  1910. 

Cook  (W.  A.),  Through  the  Wildernesses  of  Brazil  by  horse,  canoe,  and  float.  London, 
1910. 

Cooper  (C.  S.),  The  Brazilians  and  Their  Country.    London,  1920. 

Dawson  (T.  C),  The  South  American  Republics.  Part  I.  N«w  Tork  and  London, 
1904. 

DenU  (P.)i  Brazil.    London,  1910. 

Fialho  (A. ),  Historla  da  fundacao  da  Republica.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1891. 

Fonteea  (J.  S.  da)  and  Almeida  (P.  de),  Voyage  autour  du  Brazil.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1899. 

Fountain  (P.),  The  River  Amazon  ttom  its  Source  to  the  Sea.    London,  1914. 

Qairraux  (A.  L.),  Bibliographic  Br^silienne.    Paris,  1898. 

Qroesi  (V.),  Storia  della  Colonizazione  Buropea  al  Brasile  e  della  Emigrazioue  Italiana 
nello  Stato  di  San  Paulo.    Roma,  1905. 

He$$0»fVartegg  (E.  von)  Zwischen  Anden  nnd  Amazonas.    Stuttgart,  1918. 

Kmh4  (A.  H.),  Central  and  South  America.  In  Stanford's  Compendinm.  2nd  tditiou. 
London,  1909. 

Koek'arUnborg  (T.),  Zwei  Jahre  unter  den  Indianem.  Reisen  in  Nord-west  Brasilien. 
2  vols.     Rerlin,  1910. 
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Koebel  (W.  H.).  The  Great  South  Land:  The  River  Plate  and  Southern  Brazil  of  To- 
Day.    London,  1919. 

Ldbroy  (<).),  Culture  et  Exploitation  de  Caoutchouc  au  Bresil.    Paris,  1918. 

Laemmert  (Bduardo  von),  Almanak  adminlstrativo,  mercantil  e  industrial,  da  corte 
provincia  do  Rio  de  Janeiro.    Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Irf»m&«rf  (M.),  Brasilen,  Land  nnd  Leute.    Leipzig,  1899. 

Lange  (A.),  The  Lower  Amazon.    London,  1914. 

Leal  (P.  A.),  Hiscoria  Constituoional  du  Brazil.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1915. 

Le  Bt  esil .    Paris  (published  weekly). 

Leewo  (N.  R-X  Brazili^,  een  land  der  toekomst.    Amsterdam,  1909. 

£r««aM«ur(E.),  Le  Bresil.    3me  ed.    Paris,  1899. 

Maekellar  (C.  D),  A  Pleasure  Pilgrim  in  South  America.    [Deals  also  with  Ecuador 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili,  and  Argentine.]    London,  1908. 

Maximiliano  (Carlos),  Comnientarios  n  Constituigao  Brasileira.    Rio.    1918. 

McEwan  (J.  D.\  Brazil.    Montreal,  1918. 

Milton  (A.  A.),  A  ConstituQAo  do  Brazil.    Rio  de  Janeiro  1895. 

tlabueo  de  Araaijo(J.),  Um  EstAdista  do  Imperio,  Nabuco  de  Arar^jo,  sua  Yida,  suas 
Opinioes,  sua  Bpoca.    2  vols.    Paris,  1808. 

Nirf  (Baron  de  Santa- Anna),  The  Land  of  the  Amazons.    London.  1901. 

OakenfuU  (J.  C),  Brazil :  Past,  Precent,  and  Future.     London,  1920. 

Oliveira  (V.  C.  de),  A  Patria  Brazileira.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1908. 

Orban  (V.),  Litt^ratnre  brdsilienne.    Paris,  1914. 

Perrin  (Paul),  Lea  Colonies  Agricoles  au  Bresil.    Paris,  1912. 

Plane  (A.),  A  travers  1  Am^rique  Equatoriale.    Paris,  1903. 

Retrospecto  do  Jomal  do  Commereio     Rio.     Annual. 

Revista  do  Instituto  Hist.orico  e  Geographico  Brasileiro.    5  vols.    Hii>,  1914. 

tUneevelt  (T.),  Through  the  Brazilian  Wilderness.    London,  1914. 

Sampaio  (A.  J.),  General  Description  of  the  State  of  Piauhy.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1907. 

(Sava^e-Z^anifor  (Henry),  Across  Unknown  South  America.    2  Vols.    London.  1913. 

Schmidt  (M.),  ludianer&tndien  iu  Zentralbrasilien,  1900-01.    Berlin,  1906. 

StrhiiUr  (Heinrich),  Brasilien.    Stuttgart,  1919. 

SelliniA..  W  ),  Landeskunde  der  vereinigten  Staaten  von  BrasiHen.    Hamburg,  1909. 

HmUh  (H.  H.),  The  Rubber  Industry  of  the  Amazon.    London.  1916. 

WaUe  (Paul).  Au  Bresil:  La  Colonization.  Paris,  1912.— A »  Bresil:  Dn  Rio  Sio 
Francisco  &  TAmazone.  Paris,  1912.— Le  Caoutchouc  du  Bresil.  Paris,  1912.— Au  Bresil. 
De  rUruguay  au  Rio  Sio  Francisco.    Paris,  1912. 

Welle  (J.  W.),  Exploring  and  Tiavelling  three  thousand  miles  through  Brazil.    S  vols. 
London,  1886. 

Whijjfen  (T.),  The  North- West  Amazons.    London,  1916. 

Winter  (N.  O.),  Brazil  and  her  People  of  To-day.    Bdston,  1910. 

WriQkt  (Mrs.  M.  R.),  The  New  Brazil.    New  edition.    Philadelphia,  1920. 

Zmhm,  (J.  H.),  Through  South  America's  Southlands.    New  7ork,  1918. 
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BULGARIA. 

(Bloabita.  ) 
Reigning^  King^  (Czar). 

Boris  III*)  eldest  son  of  Ferdinand  of  Saze-Coburg  and  Gotha.  and 
the  late  Marie  Louise  (died  January  31,  1899),  eldest  daughter  of  Duke 
Robert  of  Parma,  bom  January  30,  1894,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
abdication  of  his  father,  October  3,  1918. 

Brother  and  Sisters  of  the  King. — (1)  Priiice  Cyril,  bom  November  17, 
1895  ;  (2)  Princess  Budoxia,  bom  January  17,  1898  ;  and  (3)  Princess 
NadejcUtf  bom  January  80,  1899. 

According  to  the  Constitution  the  Sovereign  must  profess  the  Orthodox 
religion,  and  must  reside  permanently  in  the  country.  The  royal  title  is 
hereditary. 

The  civil  list  is  fixed  at  1,250,000  leva  (francs),  besides  830,000  leva  for 
the  maintenance  of  palaces,  &c. 

Constitatioii  and  Govemmeiit. 

The  Principality  of  Bulgaria  was  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed 
July  13,  1878.  It  was  ordered  by  the  Treaty  that  Bulgaria  should  be  con- 
stituted an  autonomous  and  tributary  Principality  under  the  suzerainty  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  with  a  Christian  Government  and  a  national 
militia.  The  Prince  of  Bulgaria  should  be  freely  elected  by  the  population 
and  confirmed  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  with  the  consent  of  the  Powers. 
On  October  5,  1908,  Bulgaria  declared  her  independence.  The  difficulty  as 
to  compensation  to  the  Turkish  Government  in  respect  of  railway  claims  was  ar- 
ranged by  an  understanding  between  the  Turkish  Government  and  the  Oriental 
Railways  Company,  and  the  Powers  recognised  Bulgarian  independence, 
and  the  title  of  '  Kine  of  the  Bulgarians  *  assumed  by  Prince  Ferdinand. 

Eastern  Rumelia  (since  its  union  with  Bulgaria  also  known  as  Southern 
Bulgaria)  was  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878.  It  was 
to  remain  under  the  direct  political  and  military  authority  of  the  Sultan,  under 
conditions  of  administrative  autonomy,  with  a  Governor-General  nominated 
by  the  Porte.  On  September  18,  1885,  the  Government  was  overthrown  by 
a  revolution,  and  the  union  of  the  province  with  Bulgaria  proclaimed.  On 
April  6,  1886,  the  Sultan  agreed  that  the  government  of  Eastern  Rumelia 
should  be  confided  to  the  (then)  Prince  of  Bulgaria  as  Governor-General. 

On  September  30,  1912,  Bulgaria  allied  with  Serbia,  Greece  and 
Montenegro  commenced  war  on  Turkey  (First  Balkan  war),  which  was 
ended  by  the  Treaty  of  London  on  May  30,  1918,  by  which  Turkey  ceded  to 
the  Allies  all  its  European  territory  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Midia  on  the 
Black  Sea  to  Enos  on  the  Aegean,  and  also  Crete. 

The  Balkan  League  broke  up  almost  immediately  after  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  London,  owing  to  disagreements  among  the  allies  as  to  the 
division  oi  the  territory  ceded  to  them,  and  on  June  29,  1913,  war  broke 
out  among  the  allies  (second  Balkan  War).  On  July  10,  1918,  Romania 
intervened  to  impose  peace  on  the  allies  and  to  exact  for  herself  from 
Bulgaria  an  extension  olT  her  frontier.  Peace  came  finally  on  August  10 
(July  26  old  style),  1913,  by  the  Treaty  of  Bukarest,  between  Bulguia  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Rumania,  Serbia,  Greece  and  Montenegro  on  the  other. 

For  frontier  arrangements  agreed  to  by  the  Treaty  of  Bukarest  and  the 
Tnrko-Bulgarian  Treaty,  see  Thb  Statesman's  Ybak-Book  for  1915, 
p.  759,  ana  the  maps  in  The  Statesman's  Year- Book  for  1914. 
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By  the  Oonstitution  of  1879,  amended  May,  1898,  and  Jane,  1911,  the 
legislatiye  authority  was  vested  in  a  single  Chamber,  called  the  Sobranve  or 
National  Assembly.  The  members  of  it  are  elected  by  universal  manhood 
suffirage  at  the  rate  of  one  member  to  every  20,000  of  the  population.  Every 
member  receives  300  leva  (about  258,)  a  day  (including  Sundays  and  holidays) 
during  the  session.  All  over  30  years  of  age  who  can  read  and  write 
(except  the  clergy,  soldiers  on  active  service,  persons  deprived  of  civil 
rights,  &c.)  are  eligible  as  representatives.  The  duration  of  the  Assembly  is 
four  years,  but  it  may  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  the  King,  when  new 
elections  must  take  place  within  two  months.  Laws  passed  by  the  Sobranye 
require  the  assent  of  the  King.  Questions  concerning  thq  acquisition  or 
cession  of  territory,  changes  in  the  constitution,  a  vacancy  on  the  throne,  or 
the  appointment  of  a  regent  have  to  be  decided  by  a  Grand  Sobranye,  elected 
for  the  special  purpose  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the  ordinary 
Sobranye  is  elected,  but  with  double  the  number  of  members.  Proportional 
representation  was  adopted  in  1909. 

Parties  in  the  Sobranye  (elected  March  31,  1920): — Agrarians,  112  ; 
Blxtreme  Socialists,  50 ;  Moderate  Socialists,  9  ;  Democrats,  29  ;  Popular 
Party,  19  ;  Radicals,  8 ;  Progressives,  8  ;  National  Liberals,  1. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Council  of  Ministers  nominated  by  the 
King.  The  present  cabinet,  appointed  October  14,  1919,  and  remodelled  in 
April,  1920,  is  composed  as  follows  : — 

Premier,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affaire  and  Minister  of  War. — M. 
StanibuZiahi. 

Minister  of  the  Interior. — M.  Dimitroff. 
Minister  of  Justice, — H,  H&doloff. 
Minister  if  Commerce, — R.  Daskaloff, 
Minister  of  Finance. — M.  Torlakoff, 
Minister  if  Public  Works. — ^Tz.  Bakaloff. 
Minister  of  Posts  and  Bailways, — N.  Athanassoff. 
Minister  if  Education. — M.  Omartchevsky. 
Minister  of  Agriculture. — M.  Oboff. 

For  local  administration  the  country  is  divided  into  a  number  of  Depart- 
ments, each  under  a  Prefect  assisted  by  a  Departmental  Council  and  aided 
by  several  sub-prefects.  Each  community  has  its  Kmet  or  mayor  and  its 
Council. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  estimated  area  of  Bulgaria  (1920)  is  42,000  English  square  miles, 
and  the  estimated  population,  5,000,000.  Of  the  new  population  (added 
after  the  treaty  of  Bukarest,  1913)  227,598  were  Bulgarians,  75,837  Pomaks 
(Bulgarian  Mahomedans),  275,498  Turks,  and  58,709  Greeks  ;  total, 
687,142  ;  but  as  about  273,000  in  the  Dobruja  passed  to  Rumania  the  total 
gain  was  about  364,000.  According  to  the  Peace  Treaty  of  NeuiUy,  signed 
on  November  27,  1919,  Bulgaria  cedes  Thrace  to  Greece  and  the  Strumnitza 
line  and  a  strip  of  territory  on  the  north-west  frontier  to  Serbia.  Bulgaria 
is  deprived  of  its  Aegean  littoral,  but  an  efficient  economic  outlet  to  the 
same  sea  is  provided  to  her  by  the  Treaty. 

By  a  census  taken  on  December  31,  1910,  the  population  of  the  whole 
kingdom  was  ascertained  to  be  4,337,513  (2,206,685  males  and  2,130,828 
females),  as  against  4,035,575  (2,057,092  males  and  1,978,483  females)  in 
1905.  Bulgaria  before  1918  wsa  divided  into  12  districts  (Including  the  8 
districts  of  Sastem  Rumelia). 
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Area  and  population  of  districts,  according  to  censusof  December  31, 1910  : 


— 

Area 

sq.  miles 
;        6,409 
1         2,554 
1         3,255 

1           778 

1           867 

8,288 
1,861 

Popula- 
tion 

351,500 
829,609 
287,571 
312,460 
231,518 

447,309 
866,868 

— 

Area 

Popula- 
tion 

1.  Bargas 

2.  Varna 
8.    Vldin 

4.  Vratza 

5.  Knstendil 

6.  PlovdiT    (Philippo- 

polis)     . 

7.  PlAven     . 

8.  Ronssd  (Buschnk) 

9.  Sofia 

10.  Stara  Zagora 

11.  Timovo 

12.  Slmmla  (Chumen) 

Total  (1910) 
1           Total  (1912) 

sq.  miles 
2,1S5 
1.832 
6,540 
2,602 
2,691 

406,813 
481,698 
442,969 
448,197 
282,601 

38,647 

4,887,518 
4,464,600 

The  population,  divided  according  to  nationality,  was  as  follows  in  1910: 
3,518,756  Bulgarians;  465,641  Turks,  79,429  Rumanians,  43,276  Oreeks ; 
122,296  Gipsies,  40,133  Jews,  3,402  Germans,  2,505  Russians,  and  62,076 
of  other  nationalities.  The  present  capital  is  the  city  of  Sofia,  with  a 
population  (census,  1910)  of  102,812.  The  other  principal  towns  with 
population  in  1910,  are  Philippopolis  47,981  ;  Ruschuk,  36,255  ;  Yama, 
41,419  ;  Shumla,  22,225  ;  Slivno  (Sliven),   25,142  ;  Plevna  (Pleven),  28,049. 

The  movement  of  population  (the  latest  available)  in  the  principality 
in  four  years  has  been  : 


Tears 

Marriages 

Living  births 

StUl-birthB 

Deaths         Surplus  of  births 

1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 

24,784 
23,841 
53.610 
27,920 

184  705 
107,560 
192,567 
174,232 

1,376 

670 

1,180 

1,251 

91,278                     93,427 

119,964                     12,404 

87,960                   104,607 

86,269         1             87,978 

Beligion  and  Instruction. 

The  national  faith  is  that  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  though,  in  1870, 
in  consequence  of  its  demand  for  and  acceptance  of  religious  autonomy,  the 
Bulgarian  Church  was  declared  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  be 
outside  the  Orthodox  communion.  The  church  is  governed  by  tne  Synod 
of  Bishops.  There  are  1 1  Eparchies  or  Bishoprics  in  addition  to  4  in  Macedonia 
and  1  in  Thrace  (suspended  at  present).  The  clergy,  both  Orthodox  and  of 
other  religious  bodies,  are  paid  by  the  State  and  also  receive  fees  for  services 
at  burials,  marriages,  &c.  Of  the  population  in  1910,  3,643,136  belonged 
to  the  Orthodox  Church,  602,084  were  Mahomedans,  40,070  were  Jews, 
32,149  were  Catholics,  12,270  Gregorian  Armenians,  6,254  Protestants.  The 
Mahomedans  are  mostly  in  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces. 

There  is  a  university  at  Sofia,  with  four  faculties — History  and  Philology, 
Physics  and  Mathematics,  Medicine,  Law,  and  Agriculture. 

Elementary  education  is  obligatory  and  free  for  children  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  14. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  various  classes  of  State  schools  in  Bulgaria 
for  1918-19. 


• 

Number 

Male 

Female 

Attendance 

Schools 

Male 

Female 

Elementary  . 
Progymnasia 
Incomplete  gymnasia 
Complete           ,, 
Normal  schools    . 
Professional  schools 

3,592 

354 

37 

46 

487 

78 

4,172 
765 
233 
820 

1,828 
661 

5,896 

1,623 

387 

407 

2,367 

166 

271,206 
60,950 
11,885 
19,481 
82,216 
7,551 

203,037 
28,571 

8,698 
12,460 
44,729 

4,231 
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There  are  besides  three  superior  training  colleges,  with  19  instructoisand 
an  attendance  of  98  males  and  93  females ;  and  an  institute  for  abnormal 
children.  There  are  also  1,199  private  schools,  with  1,671  male  and 
276  female  instructors,  and  35,948  male  and  28,702  female  pupils. 

Private  schools  are  supported  by  religious  communities,  societies,  and  by 
missionaries. 

In  1910,  of  the  population  over  7  years  of  age,  42*6  per  cent, 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  in  1912,  3  per  cent,  of  the  army 
recruits  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Justice. 

The  lowest  Court  is  that  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  who  possess  juris- 
diction in  minor  civil  and  criminal  cases.  The  Departmental  Court,  or 
Court  of  .First  Instance,  is  competent  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  and 
penal  servitude,  and  also  acts  as  a  Court  of  Appeal.  Above  these  are  three 
Courts  of  Appeal,  sitting  at  Sofia,  Philippopolis  and  Ruschuk.  The  highest 
tribunal  is  the  Court  of  Cassation,  sitting  at  Sofia,  and  composed  of  12  judges. 

Finance. 

The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Bulgaria  for  6  years  were  as 
follows  (25  leva  =  £1  ;  the  average  rate  during  1920  was  about  280  levss) : — 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


1914 


£ 
10,279,800 
10,270,504 


1915  A  1910 


£ 

11,027,195 
11,014,648 


19171 


£ 
17,619,134 
17,519,184 


19181 


1919-201        1920-211 


£ 

19,244,000 
19,176,500 


£ 
38,605,900 


£ 
104,541,200 
158,187,897 


1  Estimates 


Revenue  and  expenditure  for  1920-21 : — 


Revenue 

Levas 

1 

Expenditure 

Leras 

Direct  taxes  . 

270,800,000 

Civil  List 

22,595,014 

Indirect  taxes 

907,000,000 

Audit  Office   . 

3,353,430 

State  monopolies  . 

228,000,000        1 

Public  Debt 

858,198,701 

Dnties    .... 

95,650,000 

Ministry    of    Foreign 

Pines  and  requisitions . 

12,100,000 

Affftirs 

47,158,365 

Railways,        harbours. 

Ministry  of  Interior 

148,624,470 

post,  telegraphs,  and 

„         ,,  Education 

221,868,200 

telephones . 

400,260,000 

,         ,,  Finance 

186,791,071 

State  property      . 

279,770,000 

,         ,,  Justice 

•       67,140,(580 

Various. 

419,950,000 

1 

„  War     . 
,         ,,  Commerce 
,         „  Agriculture 

587,158,152 

286,077,902 

72,781,890 

1 

1 
1 

„         „  Public  Wks. 
,         „  Railways, 

172,624,280 

Post     and 

Telegraphs 

380,770,885 

1 
1 

2,613,580,000 

MisceUaneouB 

50,000,000 

ToUl    . 

Total 

3,954,687,440 

'  ■ 

On  December  31,  1919,  the  total  debt  of  Bulgaria  was  given  as 
7,420,005,883  levas,  being  560,007, 61 5  levas  consolidated  preference  debt  and 
1,755,715.380  levas  non-conaolidated  (total    internal  debt,  2,315,722,995 
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levas) ;    and  78,877,800  levas  consolidated  internal  debt  and  6,025,406,088 
bvas  non-consolidated  (total  internal  debt,  6,104,282,888  leras). 

Defence. 

Before  the  war  (1914-18)  serrice  was  nnivcrsal  and  compulsory. 
Mahomedans  were  exempted  (a  privilege  withdrawn  during  the  war),  bat 
like  all  others  exempted,  paid  a  tax.  Service  in  the  ranks  commenced  at  the 
age  of  20,  and  was  for  2  years  in  the  infantry,  and  for  3  years  in  the  other 
arms.  Reserve  service  was  for  18  years  in  the  infantry,  and  16  years  in 
the  other  arms.  The  reservists  wexe  liable  to  be  called  out  for  3  weeks 
training  annually. 

After  completion  of  his  reserve  service,  the  Bulgarian  soldier  passed  to  the 
Opolchenie  (Territorial  Army),  serving  in  the  first  bun  for  4  years  (infantry), 
or  6  years  (all  other  arms).  FioaUy  the  men  of  all  arms  passed  for  ^  years  to 
the  second  ban,  thus  completing  a  total  service  of  26  years. 

The  pre-war  peace  strength  of  the  Bulgarian  army  was  about  3,900 
officers  and  66,000  other  ranks.  Its  war  strength  was  approximately 
600,000  men. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly  of  November  27,  1919,  the 
total  military  forces  of  Bulgaria  must  not  in  the  future  exceed  20,000  men. 
All  measures  of  mobilisation  are  prohibited  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  reserve,  service  in  the  ranks  is  to  be  for  a  minimum  period  of 
12  years.  Officers  serving  at  the  time  when  the  treaty  was  signed  must 
undertake  to  serve  at  least  till  the  age  of  40  and  newly  appointed  officers 
serve  for  at  least  20  years. 

A  frontier  guard  of  3,000  men  voluntarily  enlisted  is  permitted,  and  in 
addition  the  number  of  armed  gendarmes,  police,  customs  officials  and  forest 
guards  must  not  exceed  10,000. 

The  maximum  authorised  armaments  and  munition  supplies  are  : — 

Per  1000  Munitions 


men. 

per  arm. 

Rifles  or  carbines 

1,150 

500  rounds 

Machine  guns 

16 

10,000       „ 

Trench  mortars,  light 

2 

1,000 

,,       heavy. 

2 

500       „ 

Guns  or  howitzers 

3 

1,000 

No  military  or  naval  aircraft  are  permitted - 

The  manufacture  of  arms,  munitions  and  war  material  is  only  to  be 
carried  out  at  one  factory  under  State  control.  The  importation  and  export- 
ation of  arms,  and  munitions  is  prohibited. 

Bulgaria  is  required  to  surrender  all  warships  and  submarines,  but  is 
permitted  to  maintain  on  the  Danube  and  along  her  coast  4  torpedo  boats 
and  6  motor  boats,  all  without  torpedoes  and  torpedo  apparatus,  for  police 
and  fishing  duties. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  x>eople.  Land  is  held  in  abso- 
lute freehold  by  the  owners  and  there  is  a  land  tax.  The  communes  hold 
pasture-land  and  wood-land  in  perpetuity  and  pay  no  rent,  and  over  such 
lands  the  members  of  the  communes  have  grazing  and  wood-cutting  rij^hts. 

About  five-sevenths  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  most  of 
them  being  small  proprietors  holding  from  one  to  six  acres.  The  methods 
of  cultivation  are  primitive,  but  machinery  is  being  gradually  introduced. 

The  total  area  of  Bulgaria  is  approximately  22,289,000  »cre«,  6,894,090 
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teres,  or  81  per  cent,  of  which  are  cultivated,  and  4, 892, 580  acres,  or  22  per 
cent.,  nnoaltiyated,  the  remainder  being  forest  land. 

The  area  and  yield  of  cereals  in  1919  is  given  as  follows  : — 


Cereals 

Area  under 
cultivation 

Crop 

Cereals 

Area  under 
cultivation 

Crop 

Wheat    .      .      . 

Rye 

Meslln     .       .       . 

Barley     . 

Oats        .      .      . 

Spelt       .      .       . 

Acres 
2,080,000 
450,000 
278,000 
475,000 
805,000 
17,800 

Tons 
926,112 
164,860 
94,541 
225,809 
J  07,226 
7,523 

Millet     .      .       . 
Sfaize 
Hice 
Buckwheat    . 

Total       .       . 

Acres 

88,170 

1,876,900 

48,600 

65 

Tons 

18,847 

985,296 

2,896 

45 

5,204,535 

2,527,655 

Fruit  grows  in  abundance,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kustendil ; 
100,945  acres  are  under  vines ;  under  tobacco  were  63,000  acres,  yielding 
42,000,000  pounds.  There  is  considerable  silkworm  culture ;  in  1919 
416,000  pounds  of  cocoons  were  exported,  valued  at  680,0002. 

In  1917  there  were  in  Bulgaria  7,340,904  sheep,  924,554  goats,  1,885,620 
head  of  cattle  and  buffaloes. 

Mining  development  has  been  slow.  Besides  the  coal  mines  at 
Pemik,  worked  by  the  Government,  coal  of  good  quality  has  also 
been  found  in  Balkans  near  Trevna,  and  several  working  concessions  have 
been  granted.  Coal  production  in  1919,  18,141  tons,  valued  at  43,4502.  ; 
lignite,  528,145  tons.  About  1,000,000  cubic  metres  of  stone  (mainly  lime- 
stone and  marble,  are  quarried  annually.  Iron  is  found  in  large  quantities  ; 
gold,  silver,  lead,  manganese,  and  copper  also  exist  in  the  country.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  flour  (about  1,800,0002.  annually,  40  per  cent,  sold  abroad), 
woollen  goods,  cottons,  cord,  and  cigarettes.  There  are  388  State-encouraged 
industrial  institutions.     Machinery  is  being  gradually  introduced. 

Commerce. 

Imports  and  exports  for  5  years : — . 


1 

—                 '         1914 

1 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1919 

!           £ 
ImT>ort8  .                      9,669,613 
Exports  ...        6,177,000 

£                     £ 
2,989,798          8,577,121 
4,876,628          8.831,824 

£ 

6,780,661 

11,556,356 

£ 
88,557,649 
22^090,188 

The  following  table  shows  the  trade  by  prinaipal  countries  for  1914  and 
1919:— 


Country 


U.  Kingdom 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Qermauy 

IVance 

Italy    . 

Turkey 

United  States 

Greece 


Imports 


1914 


£ 

1,87»,015 

2,580,607 

200,025 

2,158,648 

781,056 

611,975 

441.844 

105,494 

65,845 


Exports 


Country 


(J.  Kingdom 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Prance 

Germany 

Turkey 

Rumania 

United  States 

Greece 


1914 


1919 


£ 
766.670 

461,166 
1,447,027 
493,823 
806,886 
447,824 
US5.834 
269,665 
623,918 


£ 

850,940 

704,287 

6,600 

866,042 

886,626 

2,661,841 

496,910 

7,892,035 

1,288,130 
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The  following  were  the  most  important  imports  in  1919 :— cereals  and 
other  prodncts,  1,781,1742.;  colonial  produce,  76,780/.;  chemicals,  26,0722.; 
minerals  and  other  ores  and  fatty  materials,  292,8462.  ;  skins  and  their 
products,  56,4822.  ;  textiles  and  their  products,  838,8852.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  were  : — tohacco  leaf,  59,9602.  ;  attar  of  roses,  87,8622.  ; 
animal  skins,  114,4122.  ;  cocoons,  27,4412.  During  the  first  half  of  1920 
Bulgaria  exported  goods  of  the  value  of  27,102,1022.,  and  imported  to  the 
value  of  86,815,0402. 

Total  trade  between  United  Kingdom  and  Bulgaria  (Board  of  Trade 
Returns)  for  5  years  : — 


— 

1915 

41,974 
85,505 

1916 

1918            1919 

1920 

Imports  flrom  Balgaria  into  U.K. 
Exports  to -Bulgaria  from  U.K. 

800 

£                 it 

—  1      12,701 

—  828,308 

1 

£ 
207,492 
010,759 

Shipping  and  Commonioations. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  the  ports  of  Bulgaria  in  1919  was  202 
of  153,089  tons. 

In  1920  there  were  in  Bulgaria  2,682  miles  of  good  roads,  2,598  miles 
of  fair  roads,  and  1,890  miles  of  bad  roads  ;   total,  7,115  miles  of  road. 

In  1919,  Bulgaria  had  1,368  miles  of  railway  of  ordinary  gauge  and  195 
miles  of  narrow  gauge  ;  total,  1,563  miles.  All  the  lines  belong  to  the  State, 
which  works  them.  Railways  connect  Sofia  with  the  general  European 
system. 

There  were,  in  1919,  395  post  and  telegraph  offices  (116  urban  and  279 
rural),  and  97  telephone  offices  (64  urban  and  33  rural). 

Money  and  Credit. 

Therms  a  National  Bank  of  Bulgaria,  with  headquarters  at  Sofia  and 
branches  «|  PhUippopolis,  Buschuk,  Yarna,  Burgas,  Tirnovo  and  59 
agencies  in  toSL  different  towns  of  Bulgaria  ;  its  capital  is  20,000,000  leva, 
provided  by  th^^tate,  and  it  has  authority  to  issue  both  gold  notes  and 
silver  notes.  THerS^^  ^  State  Agricultural  Bank  for  making  advances  on 
personal  security.       ^S 

There  are  a  few  Bulganift°  ^^'^  coins,  of  the  value  of  100,  20,  and  10  leva 
(francs),  but  the  gold  circu^^^^  ^'  supplied  by  foreign  10  and  20  franc 
pieces.  There  are  silver  coin^  o^  i  ^®^»  ^^^  1  1«^»  2,  and  5  leva  (francs)  ; 
nickel  coins  of  2},  5,  10,  and!.  ^^  stotinki  (centimes) ;  the  notes  of  the 
National  Bank  circulate  at  par/V 

The  metric  system  is  in  general,  ^®*-  ^^  -^P"^  ^»  ^®^^»  *^®  Gregorian 
Calendar  came  into  force  in  Bulgarik; 

Diplomatic  and  Consn^  Bapresentatiyes. 

1.  Of  Bulgaria  in  ^^Reat  Bkitain. 
j^iwy  Extrcun-dinary  and  Minister  p^lenipoUrUiary.  ^Bimitn  Standoff. 
Appointed  October  25,  1920.  ^^ 

Secretaries,— ^tojui  Petrow-Tchomakoff^  *'*^  Pimitri  Mamartcheff. 
-4tta«A^.— Boris  Athanassoff.  '  ^ 

Archivist.— Gheno.  Nedelkoff.  '^ 


BOOKS  OF    RErERENCE  73S 

2.  Op  Qheat  Bkitiiik  ih  Bulgaria. 

Ji-avoy  ExtTOordinary  and  UinUler  PUnipotnilirti-i/.—SlT  Arthur  Robert 
PmI,  K.C.M.G.     Appointed  October  12,  1620. 

Sicrelants-S.  3.  R.  Kodd  and  D.  UickUlo)'. 

Oommereial  Seertlary.—W,  B.  Heard. 

l^ice- Consul.— K  J.  Oillut-Smitb. 

There  are  Consolar  lepreaelitativea  at  Sofia,  Vinia,  Bonigai,  I'liilippopolis 
uDd  Ruitchnck. 
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OHILB. 

(Rbpcblioa  de  Chile.) 

Constitution  and  Goyemment. 

The  Republic  of  Chile  threw  off  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Spain 
by  the  declaration  of  independence  of  September  18,  1810,  finally  freeing 
itself  from  Spanish  rule  in  1818.  The  Constitution  voted  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  on  May  26,  18'93,  with  a  few  subsequent  amendments, 
establishes  three  powers  in  the  State — ^the  leeislative,  the  executive,  and 
the  judicial.  The  legislative  power  is  vestea  in  the  National  Congress, 
consisting  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Senate  is  composed 
of  37  members  popularly  elected  by  provinces  for  the  term  of  six  years, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  Senator  lor  every  three  Deputies ;  while  t\ie 
Chamber  of  Deputies  composed  of  118  meinbers  chosen  directly  by  depart- 
ments for  a  period  of  three  years,  consists  of  one  representative  for  every 
80,000  of  the  population,  or  a  fraction  nbt  less  than  16,000  ;  the  present 
number  of  deputies  was  determined  in  1910  on  the  basis  of  the  census 
results  of  1907.  Both  bodies  are  chosen  by  the  same  electors.  Electors 
must  be  21  years  of  age,  and  able  to  read  and  write.  The  executive  is 
exercised  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  elected  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
by  indirect  vote,  the  people  nominatmg,  by  ballot,  delegates  who  appoint 
the  President.  A  retirinie:  President  is  not  re-eligible.  In  legislation 
the  President  has  a  modified  rttor ;  a  bill  returned  to  the  chambers  with 
the  President's  objections  may,  by  a  two-thirds  vot^*  of  the  members 
present  (a  majority  of  the  members  being  present),  be  sustained  and 
become  law.  The  day  of  a  Presidential  election  is  June  25  of  the 
last  of  t)ie  five  years  of  a  Presidency. 

President  of  the  Rejmblie. — Sefior  Don  Arturo  AUasandri.  Born  Decem- 
ber 21,  1869.     Assumed  office  December  28,  1920. 

The  salary  of  the  President  is  fixed  at  1,884Z.,  with  9232.  for  expenses. 

The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  functions  by  a  Council  of  State 
of  five  members  nominated  by  the  President,  and  six  members  chosen  by  the 
Congress,,  and  a  Cabinet  or  Ministry  divided  into  six  departments,  viz., 
Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  Finance,  Deifence, 
Industry,  Public  Works  and  Railways. 

Local  GoyEBKicsNT. 

For  the  purposes  of  local  government  the  Republic  Is  divided  Into 
Provinces,  presided  over  by  InUnderUes ;  and  the  Provinces  into  Depart- 
ments, with  Gobemadorea  as  chief  officers.  The  Departments  constitnte  one 
or  more  municipal  districts  each  with  a  council  or  municipality  of  9  members, 
inhabitants  popularly  elected  for  three  yeiu:s.  The  police  of  Santiago  and 
of  the  capiuls  of  departments  is  organised  and  regulated  by  the  Pre sideat  of 
the  Republic  at  the  charge  of  the  national  treasury. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  23  provinces,  subdivided  into  82  depart- 
ments, and  1  territory  (Magallanes).  Departments  and  territories  are  sub- 
divided into  905  sub-delegations  and  3,229  districts. 

In  1884  the  provinces  of  Tarapaca  and  Tacna  were  ceded  to  Chile  by 
*ru.      The  cession  of  Tacna  was  originally  for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of 
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which  period  a  pUbisdte  of  the  province  would  decide  to  which  country 
it  should  belong  As  the  pUbiadU  has  not  yet  been  taken,  the  provinces 
are  still  occupied  by  Chile. 

Area  and  population  of  the  provinces  on  January  1,  1919  : — 


Provinces 

Area : 
iSq.  Miles 

Popnla. 
tion  1919 

Pop. 

per  sq. 

Mile 

Provinces 
Nuble . 

Area: 
8q.  Miles 

Popula- 
tion 1919 

Pop. 

per  sq. 

Mile 

Tacna 

8,999 

40,680 

4*61 

8,498 

202,594 

67-91 

Tarapac4  . 

16,689 

187,050 

8-21 

Ooncepci6n . 

3,313 

277,799 

88-86 

Antofagasta 

46,408 

285,506 

6-07 

Arauco 

2,189 

76,785 

85-07 

Atacama  . 

!      80,711 

64,019 

2-08 

Bioblo . 

6,858 

107.407 

20-06 

Coquimbo. 

14,098 

192,760 

18*07 

Mfllleco 

8,803 

189,166 

42*18 

Aconcagua 

6,406 

182,166 

24-44    , 

Cautin. 

6,881 

167,567 

26-26 

Yalparaiso 

1,775 

856,356 

200-20  , 

Valdivia      . 

8,991 

196,283 

21-83 

Santiago  . 

5,898 

640,087 

108-61    , 

Llanquibu^ . 
Gbiloi  . 

84,778 

156,246 

4-49 

O'Higgins 

2,168 

129,992 

59-95   ' 

6,979 

100,161 

14-35 

Colchagna 

8,851 

168,848 

42-54 

Magallanes 

Caric6 

8,045 

116,465 

88*24   , 

territory . 

65,866 

84,752 

0-68 

Talca 

3,864 
2,812 

181,106 
110,465 

33-98 
39*28 

Manle 

Linares 

8,969 

129,851 

82-71 

Total  . 

389,829 

4,088,050 

18-98 

Many  islands  to  the  north,  west,  and  south  belong  to  Chile.  The  coast 
line  is  about  2,485  miles  in  length. 

In  1885  the  population  numbered  2,527,320;  in  1895,  2,712,145.  In 
1907  (last  census),  3.249,279  (1,624,221  males  and  1,625,058  females). 

The  estimated  population  of  the  principal  towns  in  1919  was  : — Santiago^ 
424,993  ;  Valparaiso,  218,465  ;  Concepcion,  74,808  ;  Iquique,  47,677  ;  Talca, 
43,044;  Chilian,  40,278;  Antofagasta,  69,175;  Yiiia  del  Mar,  85,320; 
Curic6,  23,707  ;  Temuco,  33,860  ;  La  Serena,  16,191  ;  Talcakuano,  24,857  ; 
Valdivia,  27,513.  The  great  majority  of  the  population  is  of  European 
origin.  The  indigenous  inhabitants  are  of  three  branches,  the  FuegianSy 
mostly  nomadic,  living  in  or  near  Tierra  del  Fuego  ;  the  Artmcams  (101,118) 
in  the  valleys  or  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes ;  the  Changoa^  who 
inhabit  the  northern  coast  region  and  work  as  labourers. 

Births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  exclusive  of  still- births  : — > 


Tear      1       '^''^ 
^*"      1       Births 

Illegitimate 
Births 

Marriages 

Deaths 

Surplus  of 
Births 

1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 

136,597 
144,193 
149,161 
145,871 
144,980 

50,365 
54,987 
58,384 
55,832 
55,706 

19,150 
20,121 
21,379 
21,614 
21,471 

96,716 

99,856 

107,199 

108,667 

187,538 

89,881 
44,337 
41,962 
37,204 
7,442 

Illegitimate  births  in  1919  were  384,  and  legitimate  births  616  per 
thousand  of  the  population.  Immigration  is  small,  but  is  encouraged  by 
the  Government. 

Seligion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  maintained  by  the  State,  but  according 
to  the  Constitution  all  religions  are  respected  and  protected.  There  is  one 
archbishop  (Santiago),  three  bishops,  and  four  vicars  apostolic.  There  were 
in  1919,  849  parishes  in  the  Republic,  664  churches,  and  729  chapels. 
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Instmotion. 

Education  is  gratuitous  and  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  and  since  August  26, 
1920,  compulsory.  At  the  1907  census,  40  per  cent,  of  the  population  were 
illiterate.  Professional  and  secondary  instruction  is  provided  in  the 
Universities  (one  belonging  to  the  State,  The  University  of  Chile, 
the  other  The  Catholic  University)  and  the  National  Institute  of  San- 
tiago, and  in  the  lyceums  and  colleges  established  in  the  capitals  of 
provinces,  and  in  some  departments.  In  the  State  University  the  branches 
included  are  theology,  law,  and  political  science,  medicine  and  pharmacy, 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  philosophy,  literature,  and  the  fine 
arts.  In  1919,  in  the  State  University  there  were  4,138  matriculated 
students  and  358  teachers.  In  1919,  the  Catholic  University  had  551 
students.  An  Industrial  University  was  opened  at  Valparaiso  (Universidad 
Industrial  de  Valparaiso),  and  another  at  Concepcion  (University  of  Con- 
cepcion)  in  1920.  There  were  in  1919,  3,061  public  primary  schools  with 
320,898  pupils,  and  7,038  tecushers;  and  293  private  primary  schools  with 
1,012  teachers  and  41,143  pupils;  15  public  normal  schools  with  1,955 
pupils  and  409  teachers  ;  90  public  and  136  private  secondary  schools  with 
32,598  and  22,295  pupils  respectively ;  11  public  commercial  schools  with 
179  teachers  and  2,974  pupils.  There  are  besides  agricultural  schools, 
schools  of  mines,  and  professional  schools.  Other  educational  institutions 
are  the  Paedagogio  Institute,  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music,  the 
National  Observatory  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes, 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  public  museums.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
public  primary  schools  in  1919  was  715,1382.,  that  of  the  national  normal 
schools,  98,0752.,  and  that  of  the  Government  secondary  schools,  357,496Z. 
The  National  Library  contains  286,330  volumes. 

-  There  were  in  1919,  740  newspapers  and  Journals  pubHshed  in  Chile, 
including  97  dailies  and  260  weeklies. 

Justice,  Crime,  Pauperism. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  a  High  Court  of  Justice  in  the  capital,  seven 
Courts  of  Appeal  distributed  over  the  Republic,  Tribunals  of  First 
Instance  in  the  departmental  capitals,  and  subordinate  courts  in  the  districts. 
On  January  1,  1919,  there  were  2  central  prisons  with  1,169  inmates  (all 
men),  20  penitentiaries  with  780  (757  men  and  23  women),  82  prisons,  and 
18  houses  of  correction  for  women  with  7,098  inmates,  and  3  reformatory 
schools,  with  344  inmates  (197  boys  and  147  girls). 

The  police  number  10,386  (854  officers). 

At  110  hospitals  in  Chile  in  1918  there  were  admitted  121,952  patients  ; 
there  are  also  2  lunatic  asylums  with  3,563  inmates. 

Finance. 

In  recent  years  the  revenue  and  expenditure  (ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary) were  as  follows  : — 


Year 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Year 

1 

Revenue 

Bzpenditure 

1916 
1917 
191S 

13,891,101 
16,020,596 
18,748,250 

£ 

12,142,096 
14,428.554 
16,621,210 

1 

1919 

19201 

19211 

£ 

9,380,829 
20,545.054 
24,096,225 

£ 
18,750,581 
83,864,484 
27,153,987 

1  Estimate!. 
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Tke  following  table  gives  the  main  items  of  the  Budget  for  1921 : — 


Revenue 


Nitrate  export  dues  (65 
million  quintals)   . 

Iodine  and  borax,  export 
dues 

Consular  dues    . 

Treasury  rerenue 

Interest  on  Municipal  loans 


Total  (including  all 
items) 


Gold  pesos 

101,075,000 

1,500,000 
8,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,407,000 


Customs  and  bond    . 

Surcharge  of  50  per  cent. 

Dues  on  postal  packets 

Despatch  of  cases 

Stamp  tax  . 

Posts  and  telegraphs 

Tobacco  tax 

New  tobacco  tax 

Wlue,  beer  and  spirits  tax 

Property  tax 

Death  duties 

New  death  duties 

Bank  tax   .  , 

Drainage  contribution 

Insurance  companies'  tax 

Rent  of  land  in  Tlerra  del 
Fuego      .... 

Charter  of  ships 

Mint  revenue   . . 

Drinking  water  contribu- 
tion        .... 

Arica-La  Paz  Railway 

Treasury  revenue 


Total  (including  all 
items) 


Paper  pesos 

50,000,000 

25.000,000 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 

18,000,000 

12,800,000 

9,000,000 

9,000,000 

7,000,000 

20,000,000 

2,000,000 

1.600,000 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,400,000 
1,000,000 
2,500,000 

6,266,900 
6,209,000 
7,000,000 


189,765,900 


Particulars  as  to  main  items  of  expenditure  are  as  follows  : — 


Departments 

Paper  pesos 

Gold  pesos 

Departments 

Paper  pesos 

Gold  pesos 

Interior 

Foreign  Relations. 

etc.  . 
Justice 

Public  Instruction 
Treasury     . 
War    . 

78,224,816 

2,759,988 
12,806,275 
46,414,888 
35,487,212 
61,909,887 

176,732 

2,085,759 

289,560 

48,648,192 

386,162 

Navy. 
Industry   and 

Public  Works 
Railways  . 

Total  (all  items) 

32,497,738 

24,870,265 
6,805,888 

4,082,045 

82,549 
1,888 

281,607,869 

49.154,885 

On  December  31,  1920,  the  foreign  debt  amounted  to  29,676,080  and  the 
internal  debt  to  59,794,092  pesos. 

On  December  81,  1919,  the  value  of  the  9,770  national  properties  was 
346,894,889  pesos  currency. 

Defence. 

The  Chilian  Army  is  a  national  militia  in  which  all  able-bodied 
citizens  are  obliged  to  serve.  Liability  extends  from  the  18th  to  the 
45th  year,  inclusive.  E^cruits  are  called  up  in  their  20th  year,  and  are 
trained  for  one  year.  Afterwards  they  serve  for  9  years  in  the  reserve  of  the 
active  army,  after  which  they  belong  till  the  completion  of  their  4&th 
year  to  tiie  second  reserve.     The  latter  is  organised  as  a  second-line  army. 

Chile  is  divided   into   4   zones    or  military  districtSy   each  of  which 
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furnishes  a  complete  diyision  on  mobilisation.  There  are  49  battalions  of 
infantry,  1  regiment  of  railway  workers,  1  battalion  of  telegraphers, 
8  regiments  of  cavalry,  2  batteries  of  horse  artillery,  32  batteries  of  field 
artillery,  8  batteries  of  mountain  artillery,  2  battalions  of  fortress  artillery, 
8  battalions  of  engineers  and  1  company  for  aerial  service.  The  total  strength 
of  the  active  army  in  1920  was  1,996  officers  and  21,180  men. 

The  infantry  are  armed  with  the  Chilian  Mauser  rifle  (1895),  calibre  7  mm. , 
and  the  cavalry  with  a  carbine  of  similar  pattern  and  lance.  The  field 
artillery  are  armed  with  Q.F.  Erupp  guns. 

In  December,  1918,  an  Air  Force  was  formed  under  British  instruction, 
with  a  nuclfcus  of  14  seaplanes  and  80  aeroplanes  purchased  in  Great  Britain. 

Military  budget  for  1920  was  3,115,000^. 

The  principal  vessels  of  the  Chilian  fleet  are  as  follows  : — 


Name 

a 

3 

Displace- 
ment, Tons 

Extreme 

Armouring, 

Inches 

Main  Armament 

1 

Torpedo 
Tubes 

Indicated 
Horse- 
Power 

Numinal 
Speed 

I>readnought 

Almirante  Latorre 

1913 

28,000 

9 

10  14-in.  ;  14  6-in. 

.  '    4 

87,000 

2S 

Pre-Dreadnought. 

1 

Capitan  Prat . 

1890 

6,966 

12 

6  9-4-in. ;  8  4-7-in. 

4 

1 

12,000 

18-8 

Armoured 
Cruitert. 
Esmeralda     . 
O'Higgina      . 

1896 
1896 

7,080 
8,500 

6 

7 

2  8-in.  ;  16  6-in. . 
4  8-iD.;  10  6-in.     . 

1 

1 

18,000 
16,000 

28  0 
21-2 

Proteeted  Cruitert. 

1 
1 

Blanco  Bncalada  . 
Pros.  Brraztiriz 
Zenteno . 
Ghacabuco 

189S 
1890 
1896 
1898 

4,420 
2,080 
8,600 
4,300 

— 

2  8-ln.:  10  6-in.. 
4  6-in. . 

2  6-in. ;  10  6-pr. . 
2  8-ln.:  10  4  7  in. 

.    1     5 
8 

.  1     S 
5 

14,500 
5,400 
6,500 

15.000 

22-0 
19<0 
18-0 
24-0 

The  Almirante  Latorre  served  in  the  British  Fleet  during  the  war  as  the 
Canada.  She  has  now  been  handed  over  to  Chile,  for  which  State  she  was 
constructed.  Three  powerful  destroyers  built  for  Chile,  which  were  taken 
over  for  the  British  service,  have  also  been  incorporated  in  the  Chilian  navy. 
They  were  constructed  at  Cowes  in  1914  ;  1,700  tons,  31*5  knots,  4  tubes, 
2  4'7-in.  and  three  smaller  guns.  Six  submarines,  HI  to  H6  (450-520  tons, 
800  h.p.,  15-18  knots,  length  150  feet),  were  transferred  from  the  British 
to  the  Chilian  Navy  in  1917. 

Chile  had  (1919)  1  battleship,  4  cruisers,  2  armoured  cruisers,  2  training 
ships,  2  gunboats,  9  destroyers,  5  old  torpedo  boats,  and  6  submarines ; 
also  2  transports  and  8  modern  patrol  vessels.  Personnel,  5,240  (306 
officers). 

Agriculture  and  Industry. 

•  There  are  three  zones  in  Chile — the  arid  zone  in  the  north,  the  agricultural 
zone  in  the  centre,  and  the  forest  zone  in  the  south.  Agriculture  and  mining 
are  the  principal  occupations.  Total  area  of  agricultural  land  is  42,188,668 
acres  ;  of  forest  area,  9,495,483  acres  ;  of  fruit  trees,  276,704  acres ;  of 
meadows,  18,393,252  acres.  Number  of  farms  in  1919,  96,794.  Chile 
produces  annually  large   quantities   of  cereals,    besides    excellent   wine. 
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fruit,  and  vegetables.     The  principal  crops  of  the  harvest  for  3  years  are 
shown  as  follows  : — 


Acreage 

Produce  in  Cwts. 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 
1,235,400 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Wheat 

1,282,096 

1,312,827 

10,224,306 

12,584,606 

11,469,600 

Barley 

126,059 

96,603 

110,600 

689, 8K) 

1,488,624 

1,696,776 

Oate  . 

127.883 

80,054 

51,000 

2,074,687 

922,176 

686,600 

Mai^e . 

49,128 

65,905 

58,635 

1         679,752 

734,472 

662,600 

Beans 

86,620 

131,846 

109,000 

949,944 

1,886,288 

982,601 

Peas  . 

37,009 

25,667 

36,800 

'         278,958 

291,656 

234,800 

Lentils     ,. 

3,984 

5,824 

8,250 

84,190 

57,690 

68,860 

Potatoes    . 

71,002 

81,687 

72,000 

238,8601 

286,1221 

242,8701 

Vines . 

158,996 

222,275 

222,000 

38,705,1662 

45,448,3922 

86,573,2522 

1  Tons. 


s  Gallons  of  wine. 


For  1919-20  production  (in  tons)  was  given  as  follows : — Wheat, 
552,652;  rye,  877;  barley,  88,825;  oats,  35,986;  maize,  42,895;  beans, 
60,218;  peas,  1,038. 

On  December  31,  1919,  the  live  stock  of  Chile  comprised  391,718  horses, 
36,439  asses,  51,411  mules,  2,163,141  cattle,  4,500,196  sheep,  459^606  goats, 
42,019  alpacas,  and  292,431  pigs. 

Dairy  farms  and  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese  are  on  the  increase. 
In  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego  large  tracts  of  country  are  devoted  to 
sheep-farming.  Extensive  natural  forests  are  fouud,  the  largest  being  found  in 
the  provinces  of  Yaldivia  (1,885,406  acres),  Llanquihue  (1,406,024  acres),  and 
Chilo^  (1,188,572  acres).  The  wealth  of  the  country,  however,  consists  chiefly 
id  its  minerals,  especially  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Atacama  and  Tarapack. 

The  metals  obtained  were  gold,  silver,  copper  (Chile  is  the  world's 
second  largest  producer  of  copper),  cobalt,  and  manganese ;  the  non-metallic 
substances  being  coal,  nitrate,  borate,  salt,  sulphur,  and  guano.  Iron -ore 
deposits  are  found  in  the  provinces  of  Atacama  and  of  Coquimbo,  estimated 
at  over  1,000,000,000  tons.  All  the  coal  mines  of  Chile  are  situated  south 
of  Valparaiso.     Production  in  1918,  1,516,524  tons. 

•  Nitrate  of  soda,  or  *  salitre,*  is  not  only  Chile's  most  important  article  of 
export  but  the  chief  source  of  governmental  revenue  derived  from  export 
taxes.  It  is  found  in  the  section  of  the  desert  of  Atacama,  known  locally 
as  the  *pampa  salitrera,'  a  territory  comprising  an  area  of  some  500  miles  in 
length,  lying  between  latitude  15°  and  26°  south,  and  situated  at  an  eleva- 
tion above  sea  level  of  from  2,000  to  6,000  feet.  This  zone  is  divided  into 
districts  known  as  the  pampas  of  Tarapaca,  Tocopilla,  Antofagasta,  Aguas 
Blancas,  and  Taltal  respectively.  Production  and  exportation  of  nitrate  in 
recent  years  are  stated  as  follows  : — 


Years 

Production 

Exported 

Metric  tons  | 
2,885,941 
2,028,294 
2,776,289 

Years 

Production 

Exported 

1910 
1916 
1917 

Metric  tons 
2,465,415 
1,755,291 

3.001.032 

1918 
1919 
1920 

Metric  tons 
2,859,808 
1,651,407 
2,606,571 

Metric  tons 
2,919,177 
924,398 

2,870,809 

In  1918  Chile  had  2,320  manufacturing  establishments,  using  raw  ma- 
terials to  the  value  of  403,707,096  gold  pesos,  which  were  manufactured 
into  merchandise  to  the  value  of  766,776,872  gold  pesos.  The  number  of 
workmen  employed  was  70,920. 

3  B  2 


Commerce. 

Imports *Dd.eiporU(iiicludiiigre-ezpona)  (ipecial  trade,  iudnding  bolliou 
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Id  IS'.S  the  imports  of  gold  and  lUver  currency  amounted  to  lI,087,Suu 
pesos,  and  in  1919  to  13,373,791  pesos.  The  exports  of  gold  >iui  silver 
DUireDCj  MDounted  in  1918  to  426,671  pesos,  and  in  1B19  to  1, 85 S,S42  pesos. 

Poi'eigD  trade  of  Chile  (in  gold  pesos  esch  eqnal  to  ISd. ) : — 


Iinporta  (roio 

1918 

1919 

Biportito 

IBIS        i         1919 

tV^lu\..  : 
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sMm 

lUly  .       .       . 

Customs  revenue  in  1919,  390, 923,9Hgold  pesos,  being  29B,8S0,lfib  pesort 
imports,  95,103,759  pesoa  eiports. 

The  chief  imports  into,  and  domestic  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
(Board  of  Tiade  Returna)  from  and  to  Chile  in  two  years,  were  as  follows  (but 
of  the  metal  importa  here  given  large  quantities  are  resily  from  Bolivia) ' — 


£ 

i7a,Mfl 

31,7M 

1918 
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Total  trade  between  Chile  and  United  Kingdom  for  5  years  : — 


— ■ 

1916 

1917 

1918 

£ 

19,880,998 
fi,  381, 624 

1919             1920 

Imports  from  Chile  to  U.K. 
Exports  to  Chile  from  U.K. 

£ 
12,408,813 
4,034,402 

& 
13,222,619 
4,638.861 

7,344,655  12,981,173 
4,779,269     9,698,868 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  commercial  navy  of  Chile  consisted,  in  1919,  of  103  steamers 
of  45,283  tons  net  and  26  sailing  vessels  of  17,081  tons  net.  The 
shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports  of  Chile  in  1918  was  as 
follows :— Entered,  12,964  vessels  of  10,849,942  tons  ;  cleared,  12,799  vessels 
of  10,447,146  tons.  Of  the  total  entered,  1093  steamers  of  2,900,156  tons, 
and  of  those  that  cleared,  1,038  of  2,582,810  tons,  were  British. 

Conunonications. 

In  1919  there  were  in  Chile  22,000  miles  of  public  road,  and  850  miles 
of  navigable  river,  and  497  miles  of  navigable  lakes. 

The  Longitudinal  Railway  of  Chile,  traversing  the  Republic  from  north 
to  south  over  a  distance  of  2,854  miles,  is  (1919)  a  government-owned  line, 
embracing  with  its  spurs  and  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway  (271  miles)  an 
extent  of  3,125  miles.  There  are  also  2,270  miles  of  privately  owned 
lines,  making  a  total  of  5,395  miles. 

The  953  post-offices  in  1919  dispatched  96,493,096  postal  packets,  of  which 
4,107,666  were  sent  abroad.  These  included  2,027,777  letters  for  abroad* 
30,904,074  home  letters  ;  and  1,267,313  parcels  for  abroad,  and  962,300 
home  parcels. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  at  the  end  of  1919  was  15,830  miles  of 
line  (9,859  miles  of  Qovernment  line)  and  18,550  miles  of  wire  (Govern- 
ment telegraphs  alone).  In  1919  there  were  588  telegraph  offices ; 
14,866,960  messages  were  sent.  The  length  of  telephone  line  was  40,138 
miles,  and  of  wire  71,400  miles  (1919).     Number  of  subscribers,  23,720. 

Work  has  progressed  on  the  several  wireless  stations  now  under  con- 
struction along  this  coast,  which  with  those  now  completed  will  form  a 
chain  composed  of  Arica,  Antofagasta,  Goquimbo,  Yalparaiso,  Talcahuano, 
Valdivia,  Puerto  Montt,  and  Pant^  Arenas.  A  wireless  station  is  also  being 
erected  on  the  Juan  Fernandez  Islands,  about  400  miles  west  and  south  of 
Valparaiso.     Total  number  of  statious  in  1919,  32. 

Money  and  Credit. 

In  1912  a  law  was  promulgated  establishing  a  Bank  of  Issue  (Caja  de 
Emision).  By  means  of  this  the  banks  can  issue  certain  quantities  of  paper 
money  in  exchange  for  an.  equivalent  gold  deposit,  at  the  rate  of  12(2.  per 
peso  at  first  and  \%d,  per  peso  subsequently. 

There  are  a  number  of  joint-stock  banks  of  issue  with  agencies  in  Chile. 
Their  joint  capital  amounted  on  December  31,  1919,  to  220,078,466  paper 
pesos  and  8,458,996  gold  pesos,  and  their  reserve  fuads  to  82,218,240  paper 
pesos  and  9,860,310  gold  pesos.  The  largest  of  the  banks  is  the  Bank  of 
Chile  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  60,000,000  pesos.  The  banks  are  required 
to  guarantee  their  note  issue  by  depositing  gold,  Government  notes,  or 
securities  in  the  Treasury.  There  are  also  land  banks  which  issue  scrip  pay- 
able to  bearer  and  bearing  interest,  and  lend  money  secured  as  a  first  charge 
on  landed  property  and  repayable  at  fixed  periods.  Two  institutions  specialise 
in  savings  accounts,  the  National  Savings  Bank  of  Chile,  and  the  Savings 
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Bank  of  Santiago.  At  the  Kational  Savings  Bank  of  Chile  (Caja  Nacional  de 
Ahorros)  the  number  of  deposit  accounts  on  May  31,  1920,  was  641,629 
and  the  deposits  amounted  to  141,174,373  pesos.  At  the  Savings  Bank  of 
Santiago  there  were  298,701  deposit  accounts,  and  the  deposits  amounted  to 
51,899,009  pesos. 

The  currency  is  mostly  paper  ;  the  time  fixed  for  the  conversion  of  legal 
tender  paper  money  was  deferred  till  December  31,  1921.  On  December 
31,  1919,  the  conversion  funds  in  hand  amounted  to  114,110,600  gold  pesos, 
made  up  as  follows:— In  England,  47,305,062  pesos,  and  Chilian  gold  in 
bars  to  the  value  of  66,805,538  pesos. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

According  to  the  Act  of  1895,  the  coinage  of  Chile  is  as  follows : — Gold 
coins  are  20,  10,  5  peso  pieces,  called  respectively  Condor,  Dohlon,  and 
Escudo.  The  \(^-peso  gold  piece  weighs  5*99103  grammes  '916  fine  and 
therefore  contains  5*49178  grammes  of  fine  gold.  Silver  coins  are  the 
p980y  weighing  9  grammes,  0*720  fine,  and  the  fifth,  tenth,  and  twentieth 
of  a  peso.  Bronze  coins  (95  of  copper  to  4  of  tin  and  1  of  zinc)  are  the 
eentavo  and  2^-,  2-,  and  i-ccTUavo  pieces.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  condor  or  the  (uncoined)  gold  peso,  of  the  value  of  Is.  6d.  Its 
use  is  obligatory  in  transactions  with  the  Customs  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  it  serves,  too,  as  the  basis  of  perhaps  the  larger  half  of  the  trade 
in  imported  merchandise,  though  the  actual  gold  coin  is  not  in  these  cases 
usually  tendered.  Coins  minted  in  1917 : — 15,058,200  pesos  gold,  and 
3,033,327  pesos  silver.  (No  later  mintage.)  A  forced  paper  currency  is  in 
general  use,  the  paper  peso  varying  considerably  in  relative  value,  and  repre- 
senting (1919)  about  10'622«;.  Total  paper  money  issued  and  in  circulation 
on  December  31,  1920,  802,821,919  pesos. 

The  metric  system  has  been  legally  established  in  Chile  since  1865,  but 
the  old  Spanish  weights  and  measures  are  still  in  use  to  some  extent. 

On  August  31,  1918,  Greenwich  time  was  adopted  in  Chile  in  place  of 
Chilian  time. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Chile  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Agustin  Edwards  (February  21,  1911). 

First  Secretary, — Manuel  Salinas 

Second  Secreiwry. — Ignacio  Serrano. 

Financial  Adviser, — Luis  Waddington. 

Naval  AttoAihi. — Commander  Carlos  A.  Jouanne. 

Attache. — J  olio  Bittencourt,  Augustin  R.  Edwards,  and  Santiago  Monk. 

Financial  AttacM. — Patricio  Achurra. 

Commercial  Attache. — Jorge  Buchanan. 

Consul- General  in  London. — Adolfo  Ortuzar. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Hull,  Liverpool  (C.G.),  Nottingham,  Queenstown,  SheflBeld, 
Southampton  and  many  other  places. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Chile. 

Envoy  and  Minister.-^J.  C.  T.  Vaughan,  C.M.G.,  M.V.O.  (1918). 

Secretary. ^C.  H.  Bateman. 

Commercial  Secretary. — W.  F.  Vaughan  Scott. 

Naval  -^tfoc^.— Lieut. -Commander  Lloyd  Hirst,  R.N. 

British  Consul-Oeneral  at  Valparaiso. — J.  M.  MacLeod,  C.M.G. 
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There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Coquimbo  (C.)>  Antofagasta  (C.)i 
Arica( V.  C. ),  Caldera,  Coronel,  Iquiqne  (C. ),  Lota,  Junin  ( V.  C. )  Pisagua  ( V. C. ), 
Pnnta  Arenas  (y.C.)i  Talcahaano(y.C.)iTocopilla,  Tome  and  other  centres. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Chile. 

1.  Offioial  Publications. 

Annuario  Bstsdistico  de  la  Repnblica  de  Chile.    Santiago.    Annnal. 

Memorias  presentandas  al  Gongreso  nacional  por  los  Ministros  de  Estado  en  los  departa- 
mentoa  da  Relacionea  Exteriorea,  Hacienda,  Ac     Santiago. 

Chile:  Handbook  compiled  byt  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics, 
Washington.    (1909). 

Estadiatica  oomercial  de  la  Repi!ibUca  de  Chile.    Annual.    Valparaiso. 

Synopsis  estadistica  y  geogr&flca  de  Chile.    Santiago,  Annnal 

Statement  on  behalf  of  Chile  in  reply  to  the  Argentine  Report,  submitted  to  the  British 
Arbitration  Tribunal.    6  vols.    London,  1901-02. 

Chile  Economico.    Santiago,  1914. 

2.    NoN-OfFIOIAL  PtTBLIOATIONB. 

Anuario  sucesos  1918. '  Ouia  general  de  Chile.  Informaciones  generales  de  comercio, 
indnstria,  importaci6n,  exportati6n,  roles  de  comerciantes,  industriales  y  l^rofesionales. 
Yalpariso,  1918.    (First  issue). 

Anrique  (N.;  and  SUva  (L.  I.),  Ensayo  de  una  Bibliografia  Historica  i  Qeogr4fle«  de 
Chile.    Santiago,  1902. 

A$ta-Buruoga  Francisco  S.),  Diccionarlogeogrdflcode  la  Repiiblica  de  Chile.  Newed. 
New  Tork,  1899. 

BarroM  Arana  (Dieffo),  La  guerre  du  Paciflqne.  Paris,  1882.— Historia  General  de 
Chile.    16  toIb.    Completed,  1902.    Santiaso. 

Beltrdn  y  BAtpido  (R.),  Los  Pueblos  Hispano-Americanos  en  el  Siglo  XX.  (1901-03). 
Madrid.  1904. 

Stilnes  (G  ),  Gnerra  del  Pacifleo.    Santiago,  1915. 

Burger  (O.),  Acht  Lehr-und  Wanderjahre  in  Chile.    Leipzig,  1909. 

Canto  (J.  Perez),  Chile:  An  Account  of  its  Wealth  and  Progress.    London,  1912. 

ChUholm  (A.  S  M),  The  Independence  nf  Chile.    London,  1012. 

Dunker  (R.),  Wirtschaftsstudien  aus  SUdamerika,  speziell  liber  Chile.    Leipzig,  1910. 

SUiot(Q.  F.  Scott),  Chile:  Its  History  and  Deyelopment.    London,  1907. 

Querreentre  le  Chili,  le  Perou  et  Bolivie  en  1879.    Paris,  1879. 

Gnerra  del  Pacifleo.  8  vols.  Vol.  1.  Antofagasta  a  Tarapaca.  Valparaiso,  1912. 
Vol.  2    Tarapacd  a  Lima.  Valparaiso,  1914.    Vol.  3.  Ocupaci6n  del  Peru.  Valparaiso,  1919. 

Ouerra,  (J.  Ginillermo),  La  Soberania  Chilena  en  las  Islas  al  snr  del  Canal  Beagle. 
Santiago,  1917. 

Raneoek  (A.  M.),  A  History  of  Chili.    Chicago,  1893. 

Holdieh  (Sir  T.  H.),  The  Countries  of  the  King's  Award.    London,  1904. 

Keaiu  (A.  H.),  Central  and  South  America.  [In  Stanford's  Compendium.]  2nd 
edition.    London,  1909. 

Koehel  (W.  H.),  Modem  Chile.    London,  1913. 

MaiOand  (Francis  J.  G.).  Chile,  its  Land  and  People.    London,  1914. 

Mwrkham  (C.  R.),  The  War  between  Chile  and  Peru,  1879-81.    London,  188S. 

Martin  (C),  Landeskunde  von  Chile.     Hamburg,  1P09. 

Mehegan  (John  J.),  O' Higgins  of  Chile.    London,  1913. 

jraXs(G.  J),  Chile.    London  1914. 

Montebruno  (Julio),  Jeografia  de  America  i  de  Chile.    Leipzig,  1909. 

Montenegro  (Ernesto),  La  ouesti6n  Chileno-Pemana.  Exposicidn  de  hechos  aceroa  del 
problema  Chileno-Peruana.    Taena-Arica  versus  Alsacia  y  Lorena.    Santiago,  1910. 

tOieda  (L.  Thayer),  Elementos  6tnicos  que  han  intervenido  en  la  pob1aci6n  de  Chile 
Santiago  de  Chile,  1919. 

Pdrier  (E.),  Chile  en  1908.    Santiago,  1909. 

SoMle«(R.  P.  Diego  de),  Historia  general  del  Reyao  de  Chile.  3  vols.  Valparaiso^ 
1877-78. 

TieuHa  (S.  Marin),  Los  ferrocariles  de  Chile.  ^  Santiago,  1910. 

Wagewtann  (B.),  Die  Wirtsehaftsverfassung  der  Repnblik  Chile.    Munich,  191&. 

Wright  (M.  R.),  The  Republic  of  Chile.    London.  1905. 
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CHINA. 

(Chunq-Hua  Min-Kuo.) 

OoYernment. 

On  Febraary  12, 1912,  China,  the  oldest  of  Monarchies,  became  a  Republic. 

The  Chinese  Imperial  family  was  of  Manchu  origin,  dating  from  1644,  and 
was  styled  Ta  ChHng  Ch'ao  (^ Great  Pure  Dynasty').  The  last  £mperor, 
P*u-yi,  was  the  tenth  of  the  line  ;  but  the  official  genealogy  is  carried  back 
six  generations  earlier  than  the  real  founder,  and  Pu-ji*s  will  be  the 
sixteenth  name  in  the  canonized  series  of  Ta  Ch'ing  Emperors.  He  was 
bom  on  February  11,  1906,  succeeded  his  uncle  the  Emperor  Kuang-Hsii 
on  November  14,  1908,  and  abdicated  on  Februair  12,  1912.  He  retains 
the  title  of  Manchu  Emperor,  but  with  his  death  tne  title  will  cease.  For 
account  of  the  Revolution  of  1911,  see  Statesman's  Veab-Book  for  1912, 
pp.  699-701,  and  for  later  developments,  see  Statesman's  Year- Book  for 
1919,  pp.  740-41. 

The  Government  is  composed  of  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  and  a 
bi-cameral  legislature  consisting  of  a  Senate  ( Tsan  Yi  Yuan)  of  264  members 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  {Ckimg  Yi  YvMn)  of  596  members. 

But  the  Central  Government  is  still  unable  to  rule  the  country  completely. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  powerful  military  governors  {Tuchwns)  have  established 
themselves  in  several  provinces  and  are  practically  independent  of  the 
Government  in  Pekinj^. 

President. — Hsu-Sbih-Ch'ang,  bom  in  Honan,  1858,  elected  President, 
Aueust  10,  1918.     Inaugurated  October  10,  1918. 

Executive  authority  is  provisionally  vested  in  a  Premier  nominated  by 
the  President  and  a  Cabinet  of  nine  Ministers  nominated  by  the  Premier. 
All  appointments  require  the  sanction  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  Cabinet,  reorganised  on  August  11, 1920,  is  composed  as  follows : — 

Premier. — ChinYun  Peng. 

Minister  of  the  Interior, — Chang  Chih-t'an. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, — W.  W.  Yen. 

Minister  for  IVar.— Chin  Yun-P'6ng. 

Minister  of  the  Navy, — Sa  Chen  Ping. 

Minister  of  Finance. — Chow  Tse-ch'i. 

Minister  of  Ediicaiion. — Fan  Yuan-lien. 

Minister  of  Justice. — Tung  E'ang. 

Minister  of  CommuniccUions. — Yeh  Eung-cho. 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce* — Wang  Nai-ping. 

A  number  of  Foreign  Advisers  have  been  appointed  to  the  Government. 
There  are  also  many  foreigners  in  the  government  eniploy  in  the  various 
departments. 

The  Republic  has  adopted  a  new  ila^  on  which  the  old  yellow  dragon 
has  been  replaced  by  five  stripes — crimson,  yellow,  blue,  white  and  black — 
to  denote  tne  five  races  comprised  in  the  Chinese  people,  Mongol,  Chinese, 
Manchu,  Turki  (Mohammedan  natives  of  Chinese  Turkestan),  and  Tibetan. 

Local  Government. 

Under  the  monarchy  each  of  the  22  provinces  was  ruled  by  a  Viceroy 
placed  over  one,  two,  or  three  provinces,  or  by  a  Governor  over  a  single 
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province,  either  under  a  Viceroy  or  depending  directly  on  the  central 
government.  There  were  thus  9  Viceroys  and  8  Governors  equal  m  rank  to 
Viceroys.  Each  Viceroy  or  Governor  was  assisted  by  various  other  high 
officials.  Each"  province  was  subdivided  into  prefectures  ruled  by  prefects 
and  each  prefecture  into  districts,  each  with  a  district  magistrate.  Two 
or  more  prefectures  were  united  into  a  tao,  or  circuit,  the  official  at  the 
head  of  which  being  called  a  Taotai.  Each  town  and  village  had  also 
its  unofficial  governing  body  of  *  gentry.*  An  Edict  of  July  22,  1908, 
instituted  Provincial  Assemblies,  and  the  first  meetings  were  held  on 
October  14,  1909.  The  reforms  of  the  late  dynasty  also  instituted  re- 
presentative legislative  assemblies  in  districts,  towns  and  villages. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  many  of  the  Provinces  under  the  rule 
of  their  Military  Governors  or  TutuJis,  who  in  nearly  every  instance  was  a 
native  of  the  province,  were  fast  slipping  from  the  control  of  the  Central 
Government.  Time,  and  the  collapse  of  the  rebellion  in  1918,  enabled 
Peking  to  regain  and  strengthen  its  authority.  The  President,  on  May  28, 
1913,  issued  mandates  txing  and  promulgating  the  official  systems  of 
Province,  Circuit,  and  District  In  each  Province  (there  was  to  be  a  supreme 
Civil  Governor  appointed  by  the  President,  and  controlling  both  the  civil 
officials  of  the  whole  Province,  as  well  as  the  police  and  militia.  Thus  an 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  whole  provincial  and  local  administration 
under  control,  and  to  make  it  responsible  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Central 
Government.  During  the  last  few  years  the  struggle  between  the  **  North  *' 
and  the  *' South  "  again  resulted  in  the  looseniDg  of  all  central  control,  but 
since  the  promulgation  of  the  Unification  Mandate  on  October  30,  1920, 
the  country  is  gradually  being  reunited. 


Area  and  Population. 

The  following  table  gives  a  statement  of  the  area  and  population  of 
the  Chinese  Republic  according  to  figures  published  in  the  Government 
Gazette,  February  27,  1911.  In  1912,  Mr.  Bockhill,  formerly  American 
Minister  at  Peking — ^a  recognised  authority — after  careful  inquiry,  came  to 
the  oondttsion  that  '*  this  doonment,  though  showing  complete  ignorance  of 
the  methods  now  neairly  universally  followed  lii  vital  statistical  reports, 
throws  oonaiderable  light  on  the  question  of  China's  population,  and  seems 
entitled  to  more  confidence  than  the  enumerations  which  have  heretofore 
appeared."  Ho  believed  that  the.  population  of  China,  Manchuria  and 
Cninese  Turkestan,  i.e;,  the  Chinese  Republic  exclusive  of  Tibet  and 
Mongolia,  appeared  to  be*  in  round  numbers  325,000,000,  new  information 
havixig  confirmed  the  opinion  reached  by  him  in  former  stiiidies  of  the  same 
subject  that  the  population  of  China  *,'  is  much  smaller  than  we  have  been 
led  to  believe,  and  that  in  .the  last  century  it  has  been  increasing  very 
slowly  if  at  all." 


The  18  Provinces  of 

Area:  BngUsh 

Fopalation 

Capital 

China  5*roper 

square  miles 

(Estimated) 

CJWhli    .... 

115,800 

22,970,000 

Tientsin 

Bhantaag 

65,970 

25,810,000 

Tsi-nan 

Bhansi  . 

61,830 

9,420,000 

T'ai-yuan 

Honan  . 

, 

67,940 

22,875,000 

(C'ai-ftog 

fciangsu 

38,600 

15,380,000 

Nanking 

▲nhni   . 

' 

54,810 

14,075,000 

Anch'ing 

Kiaogsi. 
GbAhklaog 

69,480 

16,255,000 

Nanch'aog 

30,670 

13,950,000 

Hangchow 
Foocnow 

Fnkien  . 

46,820 

8,560,0*0 
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The  18  Provlnees  of 

Area:  Bnglish 

Population 

Capital 

China  Prop«r 

square  miles 

(Estimated) 

Hiipeh  .... 

71,410 

21,260.000 

Wuchang 

Hunan  . 

88,880 

20,580,000 

Ch'angsha 

Shensi   . 

76,270 

6,725,000 

Hsian 

KUMU    . 

125,450 

8,810,000 

Lanehow 

Bzechwan 

218,480 

54,500,000 

Ch'togtu 

Kwangtung  . 

99,970 

28,700,000 

Canton 

Kwangsi 

77,200 

5,425,000 

Xan-ning  (Kuei-lin) 

Kweichow 

67,160 

9,266,000 

Kuei-yang 

YUnnan 

146,680 

8,058,000 

Ttinnau 

Total .... 

1,532,420 

302,110,000 



New  Dominion  :- 
Hsinchiang 

DependenoieB : — 
Manchuria 
Fengtien    . 
Kirin . 
Heilnngchiang 


Mongolia 
Tibet     . 

Grand  Total 


550,840 
868,610 


2,000,000 


5,830,000 
5,350,000 
1,660,000 


12,740,000 


1,867,600 
463,200 


1,800,000 
2,000,000 


3,913,560 


320,650,000 


Hi 


Mukden 

Kirin 

HetlungH8ien(T8itsihar) 


Urgai 
Lhasa  2 


1  The  seat  of  the  Bogdo  Khan. 


2  The  seat  of  the  DaUi  Lama. 


Estimates  prepared  by  the  ChineM  Maritime  Customs  give  the  much 
larger  total  of  439,406,000,  with  19,290,000  for  Manchuria. 

The  Island  of  Formosa  was  ceded  to  Japan  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Sbimonoseki  ratified  and  exchanged  at  Chefoo  on  the  8th 
of  May,  1895.  The  formal  transfer  of  the  Island  was  effected  on  the  2nd  of 
June,  1895. 

In  November,  1897,  the  Germans  seized  the  coast  of  Kiaochow  Bay  in 
Shantung,  and  in  March,  1898,  compelled  China  to  execute  a  99  years'  lease 
of  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Bay  together  with  a  grant  of  railway, 
mining  and  other  rights  generally  referred  to  as  Germany's  'economic  privi- 
leges' in  Shantung.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  Japan  delivered  an  ultimatum 
to  Germany  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow 
'  with  a  view  to  eventual  restoration  of  the  same  to  China. '  Germany  ignored 
this  demand  and  Kiaophow  was  invaded  by  Japanese  and  British  forces, 
and  after  a  feeble  resistance  the  German  forces  garrisoning  the  port  of 
Tsingtao,  which  lies  within  the  leased  territory,  capitulated  on  November  7, 
1914.  The  Japanese  assumed  possession  of  all  administrative  authority 
previously  exercised  by  the  Germans  in  the  leased  territory,  and,  in  spite  of 
Chinese  protest,  seized  the  railway  line  connecting  Tsingtao  with  l^inan, 
the  capital  of  the  Province,  guarded  it  with  Japanese  troops,  and  extended 
their  authority  to  certain  Chinese  cities  lying  outside  the  leased  territory. 
At  the  Peace  Conference,  Japan  claimed  to  retain  possession  of  the  leased 
territory  of  Kiaochow  and  to  succeed  to  all  Germany's  economic  privileges 
in  Shantung  on  the  ground  of  conquest,  whereas  China  asked  the  Conference 
for  a  settlement  which  would  secure  her  the  direct  restitution  of  the  leased 
territory  and  the  cancellation  of  Germany's  economic  privileges.  Japan, 
however,  obtained  recognition  of  her  claim  in  Articles  156-8  of  the  Treaty  of 
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Yeraailles.  China  haa  not  signed  this  Treaty.  Chinese  opposition  is  being 
expressed  in  a  serious  boycott  of  the  Japanese.  On  January  19,  1920, 
Japan  declared  her  willingness  to  negotiate  with  China  on  the  question.  But 
popular  feeling  in  China  was  strongly  opposed  to  this  course  owing  to 
mistrust  of  Japan,  and  Peking  refused  on  May  22,  1920,  so  to  negotiate 
with  Tokyo,  preferring  to  refer  the  question  to  the  League  of  Nations,  or  a 
conference  of  the  Powers  including  the  United  States  of  America. 

By  agreement  with  the  Chinese  Government,  dated  March  27,  1898, 
Russia  took  possession  of  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan  and  their  adjacent 
territories  and  waters,  on  lease  for  the  term  of  25  years,  with  option  of 
extension  by  mutual  agreement.  In  1900,  in  consequence  of  the  '  Boxer' 
uprising,  Russia  occupied  Manchuria.  Japan,  after  long  and  unsuccessful 
etforts  to  induce  Russia  to  withdraw,  broke  off  diplomatic  relations,  and 
on  February  8,  1904,  commenced  hostilities.  The  war,  in  the  course  of 
which  Japan  proved  victorious  both  on  land  and  at  sea,  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  signed  September  5,  1905.  Under 
this  Treaty  Russia  and  Japan  agreed  to  evacuate  Manchuria,  except  the 
territory  affected  by  the  lease  of  Ewantung  (or  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula), 
where  Japan  succeeds  to  the  leasehold  and  other  rights  of  Russia.  The 
exclusive  administration  of  Manchuria  (with  the  exception  mentioned)  was 
to  be  restored  to  China.  By  treaty  of  December  22,  1905,  China  agreed 
to  the  transfer  to  Japan  from  Russia  of  the  lease  of  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula 
and  the  control  of  the  railway  from  Port  Arthur  to  Ch'ang*chnn  (Kwan- 
ch'dngtzu),  and  conceded  to  Japan  the  right  to  construct  a  railway  from 
Antung  to  Mukden,  and  agreed  to  open  16  Manchurian  ports  and  cities  to 
foreign  commerce.  For  the  Japanese  demands  on  China,  made  on  January 
18,  1915,  see  The  Statesman's  Yeak  Book  for  1920,  p.  738. 

In  July,  1910,  a  convention  was  signed  between  Russia  and  Japan 
agreeing  to  co-operate  to  maintain  the  'status  quo'  in  Manohnria  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  treaties  and  conventions  already  made.  For  such 
period  as  Russia  should  hold  Port  Arthur,  Great  Britain  was,  by  agreement 
with  China,  April  2,  1898,  to  hold  Wei-Hai-Wei  in  the  province  of  Shan- 
tung. For  defensive  purposes  Great  Britain  on  June  9,  1898,  obtained  a  99 
years'  lease  of  territory  on  the  mainland  opposite  the  island  of  Hong  Kong. 

The  Chinese  Government  granted  to  the  French  in  April,  1898,  a  99  years' 
lease  of  the  Bay  of  Euang-Chau-Wan,  on  the  coast  of  the  peninsula,  between 
Hong  Kon^  and  the  Island  of  Hainan,  and  in  November,  1899,  the  possession 
of  the  two  islands  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  This  territory  has 
been  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  Governor-General  of  French  Indo- 
China. 

Peking,  the  capital  of  China,  has  now  a  population  of  over  one 
million,  including  about  two  thousand  foreigners.     The  population  of  the 

Principal  Chinese  ports  is  given  as  follows  for  1918  : — Aigun,    18,546 
ansing,    15,465;    Harbin,    28,600;    Antuug,    51,884;   Dairen,    54,715 
Newchwanff,    58,061  ;    Chinwangtao,   5,000 ;    Tientsin,    800,000 ;    Chefoo 
54,450  ;  Tsmgtau,  50,175  ;  Chungking,  487,600  ;  Wanhsien,  70,000  ;  Chang 
sha,    585,800;    Ichang,    55,000;  Shasi,    105,000;     Hankow,    1,448,950 
Kiukiang,    86,000 ;     Wuhu,    99,584 ;     Nankiag,     376,291  ;     Chinkiang 
168,309;  Shanghai,  1,000,000  ;   Soochow,  500,000  ;    Hangohow,  684,137 
Ningpo,  670,000 ;  Wenchow,  212,699  ;  Santuao  ;  8,000  ;  Foochow,  624,000 
Amoy,    114,000;  Swatow,  85,000  ;  Canton,  900,000 ;  Kongmoon,   70,000 
Samshui,  6,000 ;  Eiungohow,  58,527  ;  Pakhoi,   20,000  ;  Wuchow,    40,000 
Nanning,  50,000;  Lungchow,  13,000  ;  Mengtsz,  10,000  ;  Szemao,   15,000 
Tengyneh,  10,000. 
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According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Castoms  authorities,  in  1919  the  total 
number  of  foreigners  resident  in  China  was  350,991,  made  up  as  follows: — 


American    , 

6,660 

French 

4,4091 

Portuguese    . 

2,390 

Austrian 

37 

German 

1,335 

Russian 

148,170 

Belgian 

391 

Hungarian . 

11 

Spanish 

272 

British 

.      13,284 

lUlian 

276 

Swedish 

632 

Danish 

546 

Japanese    . 

.     171,485 

Other  nationalities 

587 

Dutch 

867 

Norwegian . 

249 

Totel     .    .     350.991 
1  Including  91S  prot^g^s. 

There  are  now  19  Treaty  Powers  in  China,  as  follows :     Russia  (1689)j 

Great  Britain  (1842),  United  States  (1844),  France  (1844),  Belgium  (1845), 

Sweden   (1847),   Portugal    (1862),    Denmark   (1863),    Netherlands   (1863), 

Spain  (1864),  Italy  (1866),  Japan  (1871),  Peru  (1874),  Brazil  (1881),  Mexico 

(1899),  Chile  (1916),  Switzerland  (1918),  Bolivia  (1920),  and  Persia  (1920). 

Austria- Hungary  (1869)  and  Germany  (1861)  were  also  included  before  the 

war. 

Religion. 

Three  religions  are  acknowledged  by  the  Chinese  as  indigenous  and 
adopted,  yiz.  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  Taoism. 

With  the  exception  of  the  practice  of  ancestral  worship,  which  is  every- 
where observed  throughout  the  Republic,  and  was  fully  commended  by 
Confucius,  Confucianism  has  little  outward  ceremonial.  The  study  and 
contemplation  and  attempted  performance  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
ancients  constitute  the  duties  of  a  Confucianist  No  ecclesiastical  hierarchy 
is  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  nor  any  priesthood  attached  to  the  Con* 
fucian  religion.  A  proposal  to  make  Confucianism  the  State  religion  of  China 
was  negatived  in  both  1912  and  1917  by  the  Constitutional  Committee 
who,  however,  agreed  that  Confucianism  shall  be  the  basis  of  the  Ethical 
teaching  in  National  Education. 

Buddhism  and  Taoism  present  a  very  gorseous  and  elaborate  ritual  in 
China,  Taoism  —  originally  a  pure  philosophy — having  abjecUy  copied 
Buddhist  ceremonial  on  the  arrival  of  Buddhism  1,800  years  ago.  Probably 
all  Chinese  (not  Mahometans  or  Christians)  profess  and  practise  all  throe 
religions.     The  bulk  of  the  people,  however,  are  Buddhist. 

Mohammedans  are  found  in  every  province  of  China,  being  most 
numerous  in  Eansu,  Hsin  Chiang,  ChihU,  and  Yunnan.  From  evidence 
collected  in  1909  Mr.  M.  BroomhSl  estimated  that  the  Moslem  population 
of  China  numbers  between  5,000,000  and  10,000,000. 

Roman  Catholicism  has  had  a  footing  in  China  for  more   than  three 
centuries.    At  the  end  of  1916  it  numbered  50  Bishops  (China  proper  42), 
Manchuria  3,   Mongolia  4,    Tibet  1),  1,437    Eui'opean  priests,  828  Chinese 
priests,  and  1,790,220  native  Christians. 

Protestant  Missions  date  from  1807.  In  1916  tjiey  were  served  by  a 
foreign  force  numbering  5,517,  including  383  missionary  (106  being  women) 
and  118  Chinese  physicians,  1,092  ordained  ministers,  and  138  foreign 
nurses.  Native  Christians  numbered  511,142.  Attached  to  Protestant 
Missions  in  1915  were  24  colleges  of  university  standing,  120  normal  and 
training  schools,  29  theological  schools,  216  middle  schools,  464  higher 
elementary  schools,  4,748  lower  elementary  schools.  Under  Christian 
instruction  were  169,797  pupils.  Foreign  Protestant  Medical  Missionaries 
at  330  hospitals  and  223  dispensaries  attended  during  the  year  104,418 
in-patients  and  1,535,834  out-patients. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Mission  dates  from  1685,  when  the  Ghinese  con< 
quered  Albazin  fortress  on  the  river  Amur,  taking  45  Russians  prisoners  and 
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bringing  them  to  Peking.  One  was  a  priest,  Father  M&ximus  Leontieff. 
Until  1 860  the  members  of  the  Mission  acted  as  the  official  representatires  of 
the  Russian  Government.  At  the  end  of  1918  the  Mission,  which  is  under 
a  Bishop  resident  in  Peking,  consisted  of  a  monastery, .  a  hermitage,  a 
nunnery,  5  conyents,  and  32  churches,  and  numbered  5,587  baptised  Chinese 
adherents. 

Most  of  the  aboriginal  kill-tribes  are  still  nature-worshippers,  and 
ethnically  are  distinct  from  the  prevailing  Mongoloid  population.  There 
is  also  a  poverty  stricken  group  of  a  few  faimlies  of  Chinese  Jews  in 
K  'aifSng,  capital  of  Honan. 

Instruction. 

For  many  centuries  education  of  a  purely  Chinese  type  was  general,  and 
led  through  an  intricate  system  of  public  examinations  to  all  classes  oi 
employment  under  the  State.  Being  confined  in  its  scope  to  the  study  of 
Chinese  classical  literature,  this  form  of  education  was  gradually  undermined 
by  the  influence  of  Increasing  intercourse  with  other  countries,  until  it  ^  as 
completely  swept  away  by  a  Decree  of  September  3,  1905,  abolishing  the 
historic  system  of  examinations. 

Since  that  date  an  enormous  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  new  edu- 
cational movement,  schools  for  the  teaching  of  '  western  learning '  springing 
up  in  every  town  throughout  large  portions  of  the  Republic. 

The  education  policy  of  the  government  divides  the  education  of  the 
•country  into  secondary  and  primary,  the  former  being  directly  under  the 
•central  government,  the  latter  under  the  provincial.   Universities  with  their 

Sreparatory  colleges,  technical  colleges,  and  higher  normal  schools  come 
irectly  under  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Central  Government ;  middle 
schools,  lower  normal  schools,  and  primary  schools,  while  conforming  to  the 
general  plan  of  the  Central  Government  are  managed  and  financed  by  the 
provincial  governments.  There  are  to  be  four  universities,  one  each  in  the 
north,  centre,  west  and  south  with  a  preparatory  college  attached ;  capital 
cities  of  provinces  will  have  technical  colleges  in  law,  industry,  and  medicine, 
and  higher  normal  schools.  Each  district  city  will  have  its  middle  school 
and  lower  normal  school,  while  primary  schools  will  be  established  throughout 
the  country.  Primary  education  is  to  be  compulsory.  Under  the  new  plan 
there  are  already  34  technical  colleges  (law,  industry,  &c.)  operating  in  various 
capital  cities,  and  6  higher  normal  schools  have  been  eistablished.  In  Peking 
there  is  a  Higher  Normal  School  for  girls.  Financial  stringency  has  hitherto 
delayed  the  carrying  out  of  the  entire  plan  of  primary  education. 

The  Peking  Government  University  was  established  in  1898,  and  com- 
pletely reorganised  in  1917.  In  addition  to  its  general  courses  it  has 
a  post-graduate  department  for  further  research  in  the  various  sciences. 
The  combined  institution  has  1,500  students  and  a  staff  of  ninety  professors 
and  teachers.  Foreign  professors  and  western  educated  Chinese  are  employed 
in  this  institution  and  its  preparatory  departments.  In  February, 
1920,  five  women  students  were  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  the 
university. 

By  the  energy  of  a  British  medical  missionary,  an  important  medical 
school  was  founded  in  Peking  in  1906,  for  the  training  of  Chinese  medical 
students.  The  Government  has  undertaken  to  recognise  the  diplomas  to  be 
issued  by  this  school  of  medicine,  which  is  known  as  the  Union  Medical 
Colleice,  and  has  given  an  annual  grant  towards  its  expenses.  This  grant 
ceased  in  1916  when  the  work  of  tha  College  was  taken  over  by  the  Chiiia 
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Medical  Boatd  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  which  had  been  established 
in  November,  1914,  'to  undertake  a  systematic  work  for  the  improvement 
of  medical  conditions  in  China.'  Large  grants  have  been  made  by  the  Bocke- 
feller  Foundation  to  the  Shantung  Christian  University  at  Tsinanfu,  to  the 
Hunan-Yale  Medical  College  at  Changsha,  and  to  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
of  China  at  Shanghai.  Cooperating  in  every  way  with  the  Missionary 
Societies  the  foundation  is  designed  to  render  far-reaching  service  to  the 
extension  of  western  medical  science  in  China.  At  Tientsin  there  are  a 
Chinese  Pei-yang  University  and  preparatory  department  with  12  foreign 
and  7  Chinese  professors,  an  Anglo- Chinese  College,  an  industrial  school 
under  Japanese  tuition,  general  medical  colleges,  and  various  private  and 
mission  chools. 

There  are  numerous  Protestant  and  Catholic  mission  schools  and  colleges 
at  Shanghai  and  other  ports,  where  the  English  and  French  languages 
and  lower  branches  of  western  science  are  taught.  It  is  estimated  that 
altogether  some  58,000  educational  institutions  of  all  grades  (military 
and  naval  schools  included),  are  to  be  found  in  China,  with  an  aggregate 
enrolment  of   1,600,000    students. 

The  engagement  of  America  to  return  to  China  the  surplus  of  her 
indemnity  of  1900,  amounting  to  1,756,900Z.,  produced  an  undertaking 
from  China  to  spend  this  amount  in  preparing  and  sending  students  to 
the  United  States  there  to  receive  their  education.  More  than  four  hundred 
students,  including  thirty  women,  have  already  been  sent.  A  special 
institution,  Tsing  Hua  College,  has  been  established  in  Peking  to  train 
students  for  this  purpose.  A  modern  university  for  Chinese  with  British 
professors  has  been  successfully  established  in  Hongkong,  and  attracts 
students  from  many  parts  of  China.  In  Japan,  on  January  1,  1920,  there 
were  1,241  Chinese  students  receiving  support  from  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, 168  in  Europe,  and  175  in  the  United  States.  Of  other  Chinese 
students  there  are  190  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  1,600  in  the  United 
States. 

The  development  of  modern  education  in  China  is  indicated  by  the 
following  figures : — 

Schools  Scholars 

1913-14     .         .  109,448  3,643,206 

1914-15     .         .  122,286  4,075,338 

1915-16     .         .  129,739  4,294,251 

1918-19     .         .  134,000  5,500,000 

Experiments  have  been  made  in  universal  education.  In  the  capital  city 
of  the  province  of  Eirin  compulsory  education  has  been  in  operation  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  the  same  has  been  successfully  maintained  especially 
in  T'ai-yuan,  the  capital  of  Shansi,  the  *  Model  Province. ' 

Chinese  education  received  a  remarkable  fillip  by  the  invention  of  a  pho- 
netic script  system,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Conference  for  the  Standard- 
ization of  Pronunciation  held  in  1913,  and  which  has  since  received  official 
recognition.  This  script  has  three  functions  ;  as  an  instrument  to  unify  the 
spoken  dialects,  to  help  the  study  of  Chinese  characters,  and  to  educate 
the  illiterate. 

Fifty  Chinese  newspapers  are  published  in  Shanghai,  more  than  60 
in  Peking  and  Tientsin,  while  every  capital  city  in  the  interior  has  several 
daily  journals.     The  influence  wielded  by  the  Press  is  growing  daily.     Alto- 

f  ether  there  are  over  1,^00  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  journals  in  China, 
ince  1917  intellectual  China  has  been  swept  by  a  new  "Literary  Revolu- 
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tion,"  and  literature  is  now  being  published  in  the  simpler  spoken  language 
in  preference  to  the  erudite,  classical  medium. 

Foreign  residents  in  China  are  served  by  a  number  of  excellent  papers 
in  English,  published  in  Peking,  Tientsin,  Shanghai  and  HaiUcow.  There 
are  three  French  and  several  Japanese  daily  papers.  Peking  has  three 
English  daily  papers  and  one  French. 

Justice. 

Under  the  old  system  justice  was  badly  administered.  Extraction  of 
confession  by  torture,  bribery,  and  extortion,  were  essentinl  features  of 
judicial  administration.  All  Treaty  Powers  therefore  claimed  the  right  of 
extra-territorial  jurisdiction  over  their  own  nationals  in  China.  All  Treaty 
Powers  still  retain  this  right,  and  will  only  relinquish  it  ''when  they  are 
satisfied  that  the  state  of  the  Chinese  laws,  their  method  of  administration, 
and  other  considerations  wamlnt  them  in  so  doing." 

In  consequence  of  the  non-recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government  the 
consular  and  diplomatic  privileges  have  since  September,  1920,  been  with- 
held from  the  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  of  the  former  Russian 
government,  ana  RusMians  made  amenable  to  Chinese  jurisdiction.  These 
treaty  rights,  it  is  understood,  will  be  rediscnssed  as  soon  as  there  is  a  stable 
government  in  Russia  recogDised  by  the  Powers. 

The  provisional  Criminal  Code  now  in  force  was  drawn  up  in  the  dosing 
year  of  tne  Tsing  dynasty,  and  proclaimed  on  March  10,  1912,  the  first  year 
of  the  Republic.  The  code  was  framed  after  the  Continental  system,  and 
adopts  the  most  modem  legislation  in  regard  to  conditional  release  and 
postponement  of  punishments.  There  are  special  provisions  for  the  treat- 
ment of  youthful  ofienders  and  insane  persons.  As  regards  the  power  of 
inflicting  penalties,  the  arbitraiy  use  of  power  by  the  court  is  guarded  against 
by  fixing  a  maximum  and  minimum,  and  sentence  for  each  case.  A  second 
draft  of  this  code,  which  awaits  the  formal  sanction  of  Parliament,  was 
completed  in  1919.  Texts  in  both  English  and  French  have  also  been 
published. 

In  regard  to  Civil  Law,  and  Commercial  Law,  there  is  not  yet  a  revised 
code,  and  therefore,  the  decisions  of  the  courts  derive  their  sources  from  the 
Unwritten  Law  and  the  Written  Law,  i.e.,  these  parts  relating  to  the  Civil 
Law  in  the  old  code;  and  the  special  laws  enforced  since  the  Republic,  such 
as  the  Mining  Ordinance  ;  the  Copyright  Ordinance  ;  the  Commercial  Asso- 
ciation Ordinance  ;  the  Traders  Ordinance  ;  and  various  laws  relating  to 
properties.  Notable  proeress,  however,  is  being  recorded  by  the  Law 
Codification  Commission,  assisted  by  an  eminent  French  jurist,  along  these 
lines. 

Progress  in  the  matter  of  prisons  has  likewise  been  rapid.  There  are  39 
model  prisons,  the  administration  of  which  follows  the  lines  adopted  in  all 
foreign  prisons. 

There  are  at  present  44  high  courts  and  procuratorates,  38  brailch  high 
courts  and  procuratorates,  and  102  district  courts  and  procuratorates,  with 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Procuratorate-General  at  the  head  of  all.  The 
present  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Peking  is  Dr.  Wang  Chung- 
hui,  a  graduate  of  both  America  and  England. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  special  courts  in  China,  the  one. 
His  Majesty's  Supreme  Court  for  China  at  Shanghai  (established  1865),  and 
the  other,  the  United  States  Court  for  China  (established  1906). 

The  first  trial  by  jury  in  the  annals  of  China  took  place  on  March  23, 
1912. 
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Finanoe. 

The  followiBg  budget  statements  represent  official  estimates  : 


Tear 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

Deficit 

1912 

1918 
1916 
1918 

Kuping  Taels 
297,000,000 
Dollars 

333,948,482 
472,838,584 
490,419,786 

Kuping  Taels 
576,520,000 

Dollars 
642,287,076 
472,838,684 
495,762,888 

Kuping  Taels 
279,520,000 

Dollam 
308,288,594 

6,848,102 

The  collection  of  the  revenue  on  the  Chinese  foreign  trade  and  the 
administration  of  the  lights  on  the  coast  of  China  are  under  the  management 
of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  an  institution,  founded  by  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  which  has  a  large  staff  of  Foreign  and  Chinese  subordinates, 
the  various  nationalities  of  the  Foreign  employees  bearing  approximate 
relation  in  number  to  the  amount  of  trade  of  their  respective  countries. 
By  agreement,  dated  February  13,  1898,  China  undertook  that  the  post  of 
Inspector- General  must  be  held  by  a  British  subject  so  long  as  British 
Foreign  Trade  predominates.  By  Decree  of  May  9,  1906,  the  customs 
service,  hitherto  supervised  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs^  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  two  Chinese  high  officials,  forming  a  new  department 
known  as  the  Slmi  Wu  Ch^u,  or  Revenue  Council.  Since  November,  1901, 
the  Native  Customs  at  the  Treaty  Ports,  hypothecated  for  the  service  of 
the  Boxer  indemnity,  have  been  under  the  Maritime  Customs. 

All  Customs  Revenue  is  paid  into  Foreign  Bauks  designated  for  thie 
purpose  by  the  Bankers'  Commission,  who  allot  therefrom  the  payments  for 
the  service  of  Foreign  loans  secured  on  the  Customs  Revenue  and  the  Boxer 
Indenmity,  which  is  also  secured  on  the  Customs. 

Following  China's  declaration  of  war  against  the  Central  European  j^owers, 
the  Treaty  States  agreed,  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to 
an  effective  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  A  commission  was  appointed  by  the 
Cliinese  Government  to  meet  with  representatives  of  the  Treaty  Stales  in 
Shanghai  to  agree  to  and  fix  Customs  import  duties.  A  decision  was  reached 
in  the  autumn  of  1918,  under  which  duties  were  fixed  at  specific  rates  calcu- 
lated on  a  basis  of  five  per  cent,  of  prices  ruling  during  the  period  from  1912 
to  1916  inclusive.  In  addition,  the  £ntente  Powers  agreed  to  postpone  pay- 
ment of  *^  Boxer  indemnities  "  for  five  years,  dating  from  Dec.  1,  19.17. 

On  November  22.  1912,  an  Audit  Bureau  was  established,  charged  with 
auditing  the  expenditures .  and  revenues  of  the  Central  and  Provincial 
Governments.  The  Maritime  Customs  and  the  Salt  Gabelle  are  the  only 
two  sources  of  revenue  for  which  exact  figures  are  so  far  available.  By  the 
terms  of  the  Re-organisation  Loan  Agreement  of  1918,  the  Chinese  Gorem- 
nient  agreed  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  re-organisation,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  foreigners,  of  the  system  of  collection  of  the  salt  revenues.  A  Central 
Salt  Administration  was  established  in  Peking  under  the  control  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  with  a  Chief  Inspectorate  under  a  Chinese  Chief  Inspeotoi 
and  a  foreign  Associate  Chief  Inspector,  who  exercise  the  chief  authority  for 
the  superintendence  of  the  issue  of  licence  and  the  compilation  of  reports  and 
returns  of  revenue. 

The  Salt  |Levenue  for  three  years  was  :— 1917,  70,627,249  dollars ;  1918, 
71,589,608  dollars;  and  1919,  80,686,503  dollars. 
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The  customs  receipts  forT4'years^ 

were  (in  Haikwan  taels) : — 

Year 

Foreign  Trade 

Home  Trade 

Total 

Total 

Bxehange 

1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 

Taele 
81,135,409 
29,599,509 
88,262,988 

Taels 
7,054,020 
6.745,586 
7,746,177 

TaalB 
88,189,429 
36,845,046 
46,009,160 
49,500,000 

M 

8,244,641 

9,606,828 

14,569,567 

16,800,000 

P«n«e 
6141 

814 

In  the  Budget  for  1918-19  the  whole  public  debt  is  estimated  at 
1,886,641,457  dollars,  of  which  1,644,931,600  dollars  is  foreign  indebteduMS. 

Befenoe. 

Armt. 

The  task  of  creating  an  army  on  modem  lines  was  inaugurated  by  Imperial 
decree  in  January,  1905,  and  in  October,  1907,  an  edict  was  issued  ordering 
the  formation  of  36  divisions  in  the  various  provinces  of  the  Empire  by  1912. 
Recruiting  for  this  new  army,  which  is  called  the  Zu  Chun,  was  on  a  principle 
of  modified  conscription.  The  terms  of  service  were  3  years  with  the  colours, 
3  in  the  first  reserve,  and  4  in  the  second  reserve,  or  10  years  in  all.  On 
January  1,  1916,  a  modified  focm  of  conscription  came  into  force. 

These  36  divisions  were  to  have  an  establishment  of  about  10,000 
combatants  each.  A  division  consisted  of  2  brigades  of  infantry,  one  regiment 
of  cavalry,  one  regiment  of  artillery  and  9  batteries,  1  Sapper  battalion  and 
1  transport  battalion,  besides  medical  and  other  units,  &c.  In  all  the  number 
was  nominally  about  260,000,  actually  it  was  about  180,000.  Northern 
troops  have  so  far  shown  superiority  over  the  southern  troops  both  in  train- 
ing and  armament.  No  organisation  is  as  yet  complete  for  the  second 
reserve.  Besides  the  Lu  Ghurif  provincial  militia  were  still  in  existence. 
They  were  the  remains  of  a  force  whioh  the  Lu  Chun  had  superseded  and 
were  being  organised  to  form  a  civil  police  under  the  control  of  the  Provincial 
Vlcerovs.  They  consisted  only  of  mounted  troops  and  infantry  and  some 
old  fashioned  artillery. 

Theoretically  all  military  forces  are  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry 
of  War  and  are  paid  by  the  Central  Government,  the  authority  of  the  Ministry 
being  delegatea  in  each  province  to  specially  appointed  Military  Commis- 
sioners.  Provincial  Civil  Governors  have  no  authority  over  the  military  Lu 
Ghwiy  but  can  call  for  their  services  when  needed  ;  they  have  control  of  the 
police  and  of  the  provincial  militia,  both  of  which  bodies  are  paid  from 
the  provincial  revenues. 

Since  the  demise  of  Yuan  Shih-kai  the  military  governors  have  been 
practically  independent  of  Peking,  and  have  recruited  as  they  saw  fit. 
The  result  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  Chinese  military  forces,  which 
are  estimated  to  have  reached  a  total  of  1,500,000  in  1920.  The  present 
state  of  the  exchequer  does  not  admit  of  the  paying  off  of  surplus  troops 
without  assistance- from  foreign  funds,  and  it  is  realised  that  if  the  demobi- 
lised men  are  not  to  become  bandits  a  well  considered  scheme  of  disbandment 
is  neoessary.  During  1920  considerable  reductions  have  been  made,  and 
there  is  some  promise  of  the  introduction  of  a  more  definite  and  ordered 
military  establishment. 

Navy. 

The  largest  vessel  is  the  protected  cruiser  Hai  Chi,  of  4,300  tons  displace- 
ment and  24  knots,  carrying  a  main  armament  of  2  8-in.  guns,  10  4*7 -in.  guns 
and  5  above-water  torpedo  tubes.     There  are  also  three  3, 000- ton  cruisers,  Hai 
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Vung^  Hai  Shew^  and  Sai  Chen^  e&cli  of  19*5  knots  speed,  carrying  arm- 
aments of  3  6-in.  and  8  4*1 -in.  guns,  together  with  3  torpedo  tubes.  All  the 
above  vessels  were  acquired  during  the  years  1897  and  1898.  In  addition 
are  4  modern  Yangtsze  gunboats,  built  in  Japan,  16  smaller  river  and  other 
gunboats,  and  8^  modern  and  about  20  old  torpedo-boats. 

The  following  cruisers,  especially  adapted  for  the  training  of  cadets, 
were  added  to  the  fleet : — The  Ying  Swei  and  the  Ohao  Ho,  both  built  in 
England  (1 912),  eaoh  having  a  displacement  of  about  2,600  tons  and  a  contract 
speed  of  20  knots.  The  main  armaments  consist  of  2  6-in.  and  4  4>in.  guns. 
There  are,  in  addition,  10  first-class  torpedo  boats  and  several  light-draught 
river  gun-boats. 

There  are  no  naval  bases  of  any  importance.  Existing  dockyards  are 
inadequate,  and  their  plant  is  obsolete,  but  the  Kiangnan  Dock  Co.  and  the 
Yang-tse  yard  at  Hankow  have  building  and  repairing  facilities.  The 
revolution  checked  an  intended  i eorgani&ation  of  the  navy,  and  its  present 
situation  is  doubtful.  It  has  very  little  fighting  value,  but  experience 
proves  that  the  Chinese  bluejacket  with  training  and  discipline  can  rank 
with  any  bluejacket  in  the  world. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Agriculture, — China  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  and  the 
land  is  all  freehold  held  by  families  on  the  payment  of  an  annual  tax. 
The  holdings  are  in  general  small ;  the  implements  used  are  primitive  ; 
irrigation  is  common.  Chinese  agriculture  is  intensive  rather  than  exten- 
sive. Rotation  of  crops  is  practised.  Horticulture  is  a  favourite  pursuit,  and 
fruit  trees  are  grown  in  great  variety.  Indeed  the  Chinese  are  gardeners 
rather  than  farmers.  Vegetable  culture  has  reached  a  high  state  of  perfection. 
Wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  millet  and  other  cereals,  with  pease  and  beans, 
are  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  north,  rice,  sugar,  and  indigo  in  the  south. 
Treaties  forbid  the  export  of  grain  with  the  exception  of  the  Soya  Bean,  the 
chief  product  of  Manchuria. 

Cotton  is  grown  widely  even  as  far  north  as  the  southern  part  of 
Chihli,  the  chief  area  of  production  being  the  Yangtse  valley.  According 
to  the  Customs  Trade  Reports  for  1919,  next  to  India  and  the  United  States 
China  is  already  the  third  largest  cotton  producer  in  the  world. 

Tea  is  cultivat^ed  exclusively  in  the  west  and  south,  in  Fukien,  Hupeh, 
Hunan,  Kiangsi,  Chekiang,  Anhui,  Kwangtnng,  and  Szechuen.  The  ex- 
portation of  tea  (especially  black  leaf),  owing  to  the  competition  of  Ceylon 
and  Indian  teas,  has  steadily  declined  during  recent  years,  fislling  from 
1,576,136  piculs  in  1908  to  1.125.586  piculs  in  1917. 

Silk  culture  is  one  of  the  most  successful  industries  of  China,  about  27  per 
cent  of  the  world's  supply  of  raw  silk  is  from  China,  the  most  serious  rivals 
being  Japan  with  28  and  Italy  with  25  per  cent 

Pigs  are  raised  everywhere  in  China,  and  pig's  bristles  have  become  an 
important  article  of  export.     China  abounds  in  wild  game. 

Mo/Mifactwrt, — An  important  feature  in  the  develojpment  of  the 
Chinese  industries  is  the  erection  of  cotton  and  wool  mills,  and  of  silk 
filatures  in  Shanghai,  Canton  and  elsewhere,  while  native  looms  are  found 
in  most  dwellings.  At  present  there  are  over  60  mills  operating  in  China. 
At  the  large  centres  flour  and  rice  mills  are  beginning  to  supersede  native 
methods  of  treating  wheat  and  rice.  At  Hanyang,  near  Hankow,  are  large 
Chinese  iron-works,  supplied  with  ore  from  mines  at  Ta-yeh,  about  60  miles 
distant.    These  works  are  able  to  turn  out  about  800  steel  rails  a  day. 
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Mining. — Most  of  the  18  provinces  and  the  3  provinces  of  Manchuria  con- 
tain coal,  and  China  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  coal  countries  of 
the  world.  The  coal  fields  cover  an  area  of  133,513  acres  and  the  average 
annual  coal  output  is  estimated  at  19,000,000  tons.  Iron  ores  are  abun- 
dant in  the  anthracite  field  of  Shansi,  where  the  iron  industry  is  ancient,  in 
Ghihli,  in  Shantung  and  other  provinces,  and  iron  (found  in  conjunction  with 
coal)  is  worked  in  Manchuria.  The  annual  production  of  iron  ore  is  about 
468,638  tons.  The  Tayeh  iron  deposits,  near  Hankow,  are  among  the  richest 
in  the  world.  On  the  Upper  Yangtse  and  in  Shensi  province  petroleum  is 
being  worked.  Copper  ore  is  plentiful  in  Yunnan  where  the  copper- 
mining  industry  has  long  existed  ;  Yunnan  Province  is  one  of  the  richest 
copper  districts  in  the  world.  Tin  is  the  most  important  mineral  export. 
It  is  mined  in  Yunnan,  and.  through  Mengtsz  it  reaches  Hong  Kong, 
whence  it  is  shipped  to  foreign  countries.  Antimony  ore  is  exported  from 
Hunan;  the  annual  output  is  about  28,316  tons.  The  annual  output  of 
gold  is  71,582  ounces ;  of  silver,  107,155  ounces ;  of  lead,  13,527  tons  ;  of 
copper,  10,963  tons.  Mining  for  wolfram  is  being  carried  on  at  Swatow, 
and  in  the  north-western  part  of  Chihli  Province. 
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Foreign  trade  of  China  (exclusive  of  bullion) : — 


— 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

£ 
145,658,383 
127,544,296 

1919 

Net  Imports . 
Exports 

£ 
58,939,819 
54,321,069 

£ 

86,067,833 
80,299,561 

£ 
119,072,400 
110,301,653 

£ 

204,882,455 
199,756,318 

Trade  by  principal  countries  in  1918  and  1919  in  HK.  Taels  (1  HK.  Tael 
6.9.  4d.  in  1919). 


Imports 

Exi 
1918 

)ort8 

1918 

1919 
HK.  Taels 

1919 

HK.  Taels 

HK.  Taels 

HE.  Taels 

United  EiDgdoui. 

40,890,293 

64,292,239 

25,264,589 

67,186,242 

Hong  Kong  . 

16-2,191,816 

153,631,544 

116,988,021 

131,495,296 

India 

7,988,896 

26,980.705 

6,087,892 

9,599,418 

RtiBsia  and  Siberia^ 

1,434,106 

1,724,603 

1.97-2,357 

5.516,517 

France 

1.568,858 

3,375,809 

30,469,677 

84,285,989 

Singapore    . 

10,381,544 

10,115,656 

6,400,522 

11,220,792 

Italy     .        .        .        . 

356,674 

991,656 

9,634,780 

6,144,29J 

United  States 

58,686,044 

110,236,706 

77,134,205 

101,118,677 

Japan  .       .       .       . 

238,858,578 

246, 940,997 

168,394,092 

196,006,082 

1  By  land  frontier. 


The  imports  into  China  from  Hong  Kong  come  originally  from,  and  the 
exports  from  China  to  that  colony  are  further  carried  on  to,  Great  Britain, 
France,  America,  Australia,  India,  the  Straits,  and  other  countries. 

The  share  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  foreign  trade  of  China  in  1918 
was  23 '25  percent.,  of  Japan  52*31  per  cent.,  aud  of  the  United  States  4*53 
per  cent. 

3  c  2 
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Ths  chief  import*  and  export*  for  270*1*  were  aafollownio  HE.  TmIi:- 


IiDporU 

1918 

11»* 

Erporta              '       IBIS 

IBie 

CBttoSgoid. : 

WoidleD   goodii 

1S1,»kO,«s 

21»,TM,g!7 
SpOU.OM 
M,W».11T 

TtUow  tttai     . 

B«ii  Oil    "       '. 
Silk,  r»«  A  minord 
Oowudbulhlobide 

Tet     '.       '.        '. 

0B7 

SS"*^.    : 

wfim.s«» 

30,M3,448 

12,M6,727 

ii.iw.eio 

Of  the  tea  in  1919.  12,970,400  lbs.  w«re  exported  to  Hong  Kong, 
28,451,733  Ibe.  to  the  United  Kingdom,  17.06S,e9e  lb*,  to  Buuia  Ptcitic 
Ports,  and  II,I66,2S6  lb*,  to  tbe  United  States.  The  totel  export  of  tea  to 
foreigncoutitiie*b!ubeeDa*follo«8:—lS9G,  243,757,333;  1905,182,573,064; 
191G,  237,e47,Oe6  ;  1916,  53,895,600 Iba.  ;  1919,  92,020,660  lb*. 

In  ■ddition  to  hor  overseag  trade  China  ha*  an  eitengive  coast  and  rirer 
trade,  in  which  andei  "  Inland  Waters  Steam  Navigation  Begnlationa," 
eteamera  nnder  foreign  flag  are  allowed  to  participate.  In  1919  1,013  TfsieU 
were  refiiatflred,  of  which  33S  were  foreign,  and  1,27*  Chineao. 

All  tieaties  with  China  contain  provision  for  most-faToured  nation 
treatinent.  Dairen  is  the  castoma  port  for  all  the  leaned  territory  and  ha* 
ont.HtatioD*  at  Kioohon,  Pulanlien,  Pitzewo,  and   Port  Arthur. 

In  recent  yeais  the  quantities  and  value  of  tbe  imports  of  tea  int«  the 
United  KiDgdotn  from  China,  including  Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  were  (ac- 
oording  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns)  : — 


Tear 

si,ni,7n 

IB,7T6.8!l 

Value 
£ 

i.Ma.W 

Tear 

Tain* 

s 

S,MT,«I3 

£ 
itittO 

lB,ports 

191.    1 

,.,. 

«.» 

£' 

i«. 

Bawandwuiteallk 

,Ges,i4i 

In>n,  wrought,  Ac. 
Wooilm.  .        . 
HtcUoerT 

,    flovim 

601,OS* 

,»:„ 

i,ts6,as» 
»M,e»» 

Total  trade  between  United  Kingdom  and  China  for  S  yean : — 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

During  1919,  209,754  vessels  of  95,725,935  tons  entered  and  cleared 
Chinese  ports.  Of  these  4,433  of  2,569,887  tons,  were  American  ;  36,074  of 
36,284,312  tons,  British  ;  471  of  414,161  tons,  French  ;  298  of  58,142  tons, 
Italian  ;  27,182  of  27,532,449  tons,  Japanese  ;  2,803  of  708,474  tons,  Russian  ; 
and  128,575  of  27,089,762  tons,  Chinese.  Of  the  total  tonnage  in  1919, 
112,564  were  steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  89,844,371,  and  97,190  were  sailing 
vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  5,881,564. 

The  nationality  of  the  vessels  (direct  foreign  trade)  was  mainly  as 
follows : — 


Nationality 

Entrances 

ClearanceH 

1919 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

British     .... 

Ameriean. 

Freneh     .... 

Ghirman    .... 

Japanese .... 

PortogneKe 

Rnaaian    .... 

Chinese    .... 

4.170 
600 
196 

4,617 

58 

881 

22,288 

4,118,138 
885,362 
186,671 

4,698,610 

28,744 

136,827 

2,301,955 

4,148 
676 
202 

4,519 

53 

407 

20.690 

4,028,475 
805,762 
190,512 

4,661,839 

28,744 

143,811 

2,249,328 

Total  (all  Nationalities) 

82,545 

12,688,156 

30,849 

12,476,472 

Internal  Communications. 

China  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  numerons  roads,  and,  though  few 
are  paved  or  metalled,  and  all  are  badly  kept,  a  vast  mternal  trade  is  carried 
on  partly  over  them^  but  chiefly  by  means  of  numerous  canals  and  navigable 
rivers.  In  February,  1898,  the  Cninese  Government  agreed  that  all  interna] 
waterways  should  be  open  both  to  foreign  and  native  steamers  "under 
Regulations  to  be  subsequently  drawn  up,"  which  regulations  materially 
restricted  the  advantages  sought  for.  A  contract  has  been  sigued  between 
the  Chinese  Government  and  the  Siems-Carey  Co.  (American)  for  dredging 
the  Grand  Canal,  in  order  to  make  this  ancient  waterway  navigable  for 
modern  uses. 

Chinese  railway  history  began  in  1876  when  the  Woosung  line,  built  by 
foreign  enterprise,  was  opened.  In  1911  an  Edict  was  issued  commanding 
that  all  trunk  lines  of  railway  should  revert  to  Government  -  and  that 
provincial  control  should  cease.  At  present  there  are  over  6,800  miles 
of  railway  open  to  traffic  in  China  (including  1,857  miles  in  Manchuria), 
of  which  about  1,300  miles  have  been  constructed  by  British  enterprise 
and  British  capital.  There  are  2,000  miles  under  construction.  The  surplus 
for  the  year  1919  of  the  Chinese  railways  was  45,000,000  dollars. 

The  principal  railways  in  China,  beginning  with  the  north,  are : — (1) 
South  Manchurian  Railway,  from  Changchun  to  Dairen,  814  miles  [see 
also  under  Manchuria] ;  (2)  Peking- Mukden  line,  from  Mukden  to  Peking, 
632  miles  ;  (8)  Peking-Siuyuan  Railway,  from  Peking  to  Kalgan,  Tatung  Fu, 
and  Fen^chen  ;  (4)  Peking-Hankow  Railway,  Peking  to  Hankow,  755 
miles  ;  (5)  Bien-Loh  Railway  (in  Honan  province),  from  Kai-fung  Fu  to  Loh 
Ysng,  125  miles  ;  (6)  Shanghai- Nanking  Railway,  from  Shanghai  to 
Nanking,  200  miles;  (7)  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway,  from  Tientsin  to  Pukow, 
on  the  Yangtze  river,  opposite  Nanking,  627  miles  ;  (8)  Shanghai- 
Hangchow-Ningpo  Railway,  from  Shanghii  to  Hangchow,  150  miles ;   (9^ 
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Canton- Hankow  Railway,  from  Haukow  to  Cantoni  700  miles  ;  and  (10) 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  also  known  as  the  Siberian  Railway,  and 
running  westward  from  Vladivostok  through  Eastern  Manchuria,  Siberia  and 
Russia  proper.  This  line  was  built  and  is  operated  by  the  Russians, 
and  runs  for  1,100  miles  in  nominal  Chinese  territory.  The  gauge  is  the 
Russian  standard  of  5  feet.  The  gauges  of  all  the  other  railways  is  4  feet 
8)  inches. 

China  has  a  fairly  well  developed  telegraph  service.  Telegraphs  connect 
all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Empire,  and  there  are  lines  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  The  telegraph  lines  have  a  length  of  nearly  40,000 
miles.  The  administration  is  now  completely  under  government  control. 
Five  foreigners  (Danes)  are  employed  in  the  Telegraphs.  There  is  also  a 
Danish  Telegraph  Adviser  in  the  Ministry  of  Communications  and  a  Danish 
Expert  in  Wireless  Telegraphy.  Wireless  Telegraph  Stations  have  been 
installed  at  Ealgan,  Peking,  Hankow,  Nanking,  and  Shanghai  and  Canton. 
In  August,  1918,  the  Chinese  Government  contracted  with  the  Marconi 
Wireless  Co.  for  the  purchase  of  200  wireless  telephones  for  the  u&e  of  the 
Chinese  army,  each  to  have  a  radius  of  40  miles.  In  October  the  Govern- 
ment again  contracted  with  the  Marconi  Co.  for  the  erection  of  three  powerful 
wireless  stations  at  Kashgar,  Urumchi,  and  Lanchowfu  to  connect  with  a 
smaller  station  at  Sianfu  which  will  act  as  auxiliary  to  the  land  lines.  Since 
1912  uniform  telegraph  charges  have  been  introduced. 

The  postal  work  of  China,  formerly  carried  on  by  the  Government  Courier 
service  and  the  native  posting  agencies,  was  gradually  taken  in  hand  by  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Post  Office,  begun  in  1897  under  the  management  of  the 
Maritime  Customs.  By  Edict  of  November  6,  1906,  the  control  of  the  Postal 
Service  was  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Communications,  and  the  transfer 
was  actually  effected  in  July,  1911.  Tne  work  of  the  Post  Office  extends  over 
the  18  Provinces  of  China  proper,  the  New  Dominion  and  Manchuria,  which 
have  been  divided  into  postal  districts,  or  sub-districts.  The  Postal  Service 
with  Tibet  has  been  suspended.  In  1919  there  were  9,762  post  offices  open, 
and  the  number  of  letters  posted  was  229,410,722  ;  of  postcards  84,987,900  ; 
of  newspapers  and  printed  matter,  67,896,680  ;  of  commercial  papers, 
499,450  ;  of  samples  of  merchandise,  853,380  ;  and  of  official  correspondence, 
6,774,860;  grand  total  of  339,922,992.  The  number  of  parcels  posted 
in  1919  was  3,551,105.  The  revenue  of  the  post  office  in  1919  was 
approximately  11,230,000  dollars,  and  the  expenditure  8,290,000  dollars, 
hAving  a  surplus  of  2,940,000  dollars.  On  December  31,  1919,  the  postal 
staff  numbered  about  111  foreigners  and  28,298  Chinese.  China  in  1914  joined 
the  postal  union. 

Money  and  Credit. 

There  are  four  varieties  of  banking  institutions  in  China.  The  first 
are  the  large  foreign  banks  in  the  open  ports,  some  of  which  are  among 
the  most  powerful  banking  institutions  in  the  world.  The  second  are  the 
national  banks  established  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Chinese  Government 
for  Its  own  fiscal  purposes  and  serving  as  an  adjunct  in-  some  ways  to  the 
Chinese  treasury  on  the  one  hand  and  foreign  banking  and  financial  interests 
on  the  other,  the  chief  of  such  institutions  now  being  the  Bank  of  China, 
which  was  established  by  presidential  mandate  in  1913.  Besides  these  there 
ajre  two  further  classes  of  banks,  one  embracing  the  larger  institutions,  which 
do  a  proper  banking  business,  i.e.,  deal  in  loans  and  discounts  and  handle 
exchange  as  a  more  or  less  secondary  matter  ;  and  the  smaller  native  banks 
doing  some  business  in  loans,  and  dealing  in  dollan,  silver  and  subaidiaiy 
coins,  and  buying  and  selling  exchange  in  small  amounts  on  interior  points. 
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The  Bank  of  China  has  an  anthorised  capital  of  60,000,000  dollars  and 
a  paid-up  capital  of  10,000,000  dollars  partly  subscribed  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  partly  by  the  merchant  classes.  In  Peking  there  are  two 
departments— the  head  offices  for  the  whole  of  China  and  the  Peking  branch ; 
in  all,  there  are  about  200  branches  and  sub-branches.  The  Bank  of  Com- 
munications (established  in  1905)  has  an  authorised  capital  of  10,000,000 
taels,  about  half  of  which  is  paid-up.  It  acts  as  the  agent  for  the  Ministry 
of  Communications  in  the  collection  of  railway,  telegraph,  and  postal  funds. 
This  Bank  has  in  all  about  80  branches  and  sub-branches.  The  head  office 
is  in  Peking.  It  was  created  a  National  Bank  in  October,  1915,  with  power 
to  issue  notes.  In  1916  the  Min-Euo  Industrial  Bank  was  established  with 
a  capital  of  20,000,000  dollars.  In  1918  the  Exchange  Bank  of  China  (with 
Sino- Japanese  capital)  was  established  in  Peking. 

Post  saviogs  banks  at  11  district  head  offices  were  opened  on  July  1,  1919, 
and  by  December  81,  1919,  the  number  had  increased  to  81.  During  these  6 
months  154,051  dollars  were  deposited  by  5,441  depositors,  and  46,535 
dollars  were  withdrawn. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Money. 

The  currency  of  China  is  on  a  silver  basis,  and  consists  of  taels,  dollars, 
copper  cash,  and  bank  notes.  The  tael  is  really  a  weight  of  silver  (about  an 
ounce)  of  a  certain  degree  of  fineness.  It  is  divided  into  10  mctce;  1  m.ace= 
10  eandareens;  and  1  candarcen  =10  cash.  The  tael  varies  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  the  principal  taels  being  (1)  the  haikwan  or  customs  ta^  (in 
1919  it  was  equal  in  value  to  76(2.),  (2)  the  K'upHng  or  treasury  to^Z,  and  (3) 
the  Shanghai  or  Tsaoping  tael. 

The  dollar  (of  the  same  weight  and  touch  as  the  Mexican  dollar)  is  the 
official  currency  unit,  and  is  current  in  all  the  provinces,  even  in  out-of-the- 
way  districts.  Notes  for  cash  are  also  much  in  vogue.  But  there  is  unpa- 
ralleled currency  confusion.  It  is  recognised  by  the  Chinese  Government 
that  currency  reform  is  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  country. 

In  the  treaty  of  September  5,  1902,  China  agreed  with  Great  Britain  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  provide  a  uniform  national  coinage  which  should 
be  legal  tender  for  sdl  purposes  throughout  the  Empire,  and  an  Imperial 
Decree  was  issued  in  October  1908,  commanding  the  introduction  of  a 
uniform  tael  currency,  of  which  the  unit  must  be  a  silver  tael  coin  of 
*98  touch  weighing  1  K'up'ing  or  Treasury-scale  tael  or  ounce.  This  decree 
was  cancelled  by  a  further  decree  of  May  25,  1910,  establishing  the  silver 
dollar  (yuan)  of  '90  touch  and  weighing  '72  Treasury- weight  tael  as  the  unit  of 
currency.  The  touch  and  weight  of  the  silver  subsidiary  coins  (50c.,  20c.,  25(;., 
and  10c.)  was  also  definitely  specified,  while  provision  was  made  for  foither 
subsidiary  coins  (5c.  nickel,  2c.,  Ic,  ^c,  and  ^.  copper)  of  touch  and  weight 
to  be  laid  down  later.  The  minlang  of  these  silver  coins  has  begun,  but 
very  few  are  as  yet  in  circulation.  By  the  law  of  May,  1910,  the  several 
mints  have  been  brought  under  the  Central  Government,  and  are  no  longer 
practically  private  ventures  of  provincial  governors.  A  new  central  mint  is 
being  put  up  at  Shanghai.  All  coins  are  now  minted  at  the  Miiit  in  Tientsin 
and  at  branch  mints  in  Hankow,  Chengtu,  Nanking,  Shanghai,  and  Mukden. 
The  E'up'ing  tael  weighs  575*642039  grains,  somewhat  less  than  the  Haikwan 
tael,  which  weighs  581 '47  grains.  A  decree  for  uniform  weights  and  measures 
was  issued  Oct. ,  9,  1907,  whereby  the  K*up'ing  or  Treasury  scale  was  made 
the  staadard  weight. 
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10  Ssa     . 

10  Hu 
10  ffao  . 
10  Li 
10  Pin  . 
10  CVttfn . 
16  Liang . 
100  Chin   . 


10  Ko 
10  ^S^^ng 


10  ^«n 
10  Ts*un 
10  CA'iA 
1  Li 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Weight, 

Hu. 

Sao, 

Li  (nommai  cash). 

Fin  (Candareen). 

OK  ten  (Mace). 

Liang  (Tael)  =  1 J  oz.  avoirdapois  by  treaty. 

Cfcin  (Catty)  =  IJlbs. 

rffn(Picul)  =  138Jlbs. 


*) 


it 


ff 


»f 


Capacity. 

=  1  Sheng. 

£=:  1  Tou  (holding  from  6^  to  10  Kin  of  rice  and  mea- 
suring from  1  *18  to  1  *63  gallon).  Commodities, 
even  liquids,  such  as  oil,  spirits,  kc,  are  com- 
monly bought  and  sold  by  weight 

Length. 

=  1   Ts'un  (inch). 

=  1  ChHh  (foot)  =  14-1  English  inches  by  treaty. 

=  1  Chang  =  2  fathoms 

= approximately  one- third  of  a  mile. 


In  the  tariff  settled  by  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  the  Ch*ih 
of  14^  English  inches  has  been  adopted  as  the  legal  standard.  The 
standards  of  weight  and  length  vary  all  over  the  Republic,  the  Ch'th^  for 
example,  ranging  from  9  to  16  English  inches,  and  the  Chang  (  =  10  ChHh) 
in  proportion  ;  but  at  the  treaty  ports  the  use  of  the  foreign  treaty  standard 
of  ChHh  and  Chang  is  becoming  common. 


Diplomatic  Eepresentatiyes. 

1.  Of  China  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Vi-kyuin  Wellington  Koo.     Appointed  Sept.  29, 
1920. 

Councillor  of  Legation. — Sir  John  M'Leavy  Brown,  C.M.G. 

First  Secretary. — Ohao-hsin  Chu. 

Second  Secretary.— Weu-mn  Wei. 

Third  Seer^aries. — Tsu-Lieh  Sun  and  Ding  Shn. 

Attaches. — Vanli  K.  Dzune  and  Yung-Ching  Yang. 

Naval  Attaeh^.—CommAnSer  Chen  Shao-Kwan,  D.S.O.  (absent). 

Consul'Oeneral  in  London. — Lo  Chang  (January,  1919). 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  China. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Sir  Beilby  F.    Alston,    K.C.B.     Appointed  Sep- 
tember 2,  1919. 

Counsellor  of  Legation. — R.  H.  Clive,  C.M.G. 

Second  Secretary. — G.  E.  Hubbard. 

Third  Secretary. ^Kohert  Dunbar,  M.O. 

Chinese  Counsellor. — S.  Barton,  C.M.G. 

Commercial  Counsellor. — H.  H.  Fox,  C.M.G. 

Cimmercial  Secretaries. — A.  Rose,  CLE.  and  H.  J.  Brett. 

Judge — Sir  H.  W.  de  Sauamare^  (at  Shanghai). 
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There  are  British  Gonstdar  representatives  at  Peking,  Amoy,  Canton 
(CO.),  Changsha,  Chefoo,  Cheng-tu  (C.G.),  Chinkiang,  Chung-king,  Foo- 
chow,  Hang-chow,  Hankow  (C.G.),  Harbin,  Ichang,  Kiukiang-,  Kiungohow. 
Mukden  (C.G.),  Newchwang,  Nanking,  Pakhoi,  Shanghai  (C.G.),  Swatow, 
Teng-Yueh,  Tien-tsin  (C.G.),  Wuchow,  Wuhu,  Yunnan-fu  (C.G.). 

Chinese  Outer  Territories. 

Manehuria,  lying  between  the  province  of  Chihli  and  the  Amur  river, 
and  extending  from  the  Hingan  mountains  eastwards  to  Korea  and  the 
Ussuri  river,  has  an  area  of  about  363,610  square  miles  and  a  population 
probably  of  about  20,000,000,  but  variously  estimated  at  from  5,750.000  to 
29,400,000.  It  cousists  of  3  provinces,  Sheng-Eing  or  Feng-tien  (area, 
56,000  sq.  miles;  pop.  10,312,241),  capital  Mukden;  Eirin  (105,000  sq.  miles; 
pop.  6,000,000),  capital  Eirin  ;  and  Heilung-chiang  or  the  Amur  province 
(203,000  sq.  miles :  pop.  1,500,000)  with  Heilung  Hsien  (Tsitsihar)  (popu- 
lation 30,000)  for  its  capital.  The  population  given  above  for  Fengtien  pro- 
vinces is  from  an  official  Chinese  statement  of  November,  1908,  which  also 
gives  the  agricultural  population  as  2,520,145,  and  the  cultivated  area  as 
4,833,383  acres,  but  these  figures  must  be  taken  with  reserve.  The  chief  towns 
are  Mukden,  the  capital,  with  about  158, 132  inhabitants ;  Newchwang  (50,000) 
standing  about  30  miles  up  the  Liao  river,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  port 
of  Ying-k'ou  (60, 000)  often  called  Newchwang.  Besides  Newchwang,  Mukden, 
An-tung,  Tatung-kou,  Tiehling,  (28,492)  Tungchiangtzu,  (7,299)  and 
Fakumen,  (19,432)  are  open  to  commerce.  Other  important  towns  are 
Hsin-min-fu  (20,000),  Liao-yang  (40,000),  Feng-hwang-cheng  (25,000),  and 
Taonanfn,  a  town  rapidly  risen  to  importance,  on  the  border  of  Eastern 
Mongolia.  In  Eirin  province  is  the  town  of  Chang-chun  (Ewangchengtze), 
with  80,000  inhabitants.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  university  in 
Manchuria. 

There  is  no  longer  a  Manchu  population  in  Manchuria.  A  few  scattered 
communities  alone  remain.  Within  quite  recent  years  Manchuria  has  been 
colonised  by  Chinese  from  the  Northern  Provinces  of  China  and  the 
immigration  still  continues  by  road  and  sea.  Owing  to  the  development  of 
the  Soya  Bean  industry  (cultivated  on  some  5,000,000  acres)  and  the  improved 
railway  facilities,  Manchuria  has  grown  more  rapidlv  in  wealth  than  any 
other  part  of  China.  Manchuria  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country,  its 
soil  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  In  1915  it  was  estimated  that 
21, 757, 923  acres  of  land  were  cultivated  by  18, 767,159  people.  Millet,  beans, 
wheat,  and  rice  are  the  principal  crops,  industry  is  also  developing  ;  in  19l7 
there  were  1,899  factories  employing  49,601  workpeople.  Manchuria  is  rich 
in  minerals. 

The  Russian  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  Talien-wan,  and  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula  and  the  South  Manchurian  Railway 
were  transferred  to  Japan  by  the  Portsmouth  Peace  Conference,  September  5, 
1905.  On  December  22,  1905,  China  gave  official  recognition  to  this 
transfer  and  granted  Japan  the  right  to  extend  the  railway  from  Mukden 
to  Antung  at  the  moutn  of  the  Yalu  river,  where  it  connects  with  the 
Eorean  railway.  In  1912  a  branch  line  (78  miles)  from  Changchuu,  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  Japanese  South  Manchurian  Railway  to  Eirin, 
oonstructed  by  joint  Japanese  and  Chinese  enterprise,  was  opened  to  traffic. 
The  tptal  length  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  is  684  miles  (Dairen 
to  Changchun,  main  line,  437  miles ;  branch  to  Port  Arthur,  31  miles  ; 
|)ranch  to  Newchwang,  18  x^U^s  ;  Fushun  coal  mines,  30  miles  ;  and  Mukden 
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to  AntuDg,  170  miles).  On  August  1,  1917,  the  whole  of  the  railway  system 
of  Korea  (some  1000  miles  in  lenj^th)  passed  under  the  management  of  the 
South  Manchurian  Railway  giving  the  latter  a  through  line  under  its  own 
management  from  Fusan,  the  Korean  port  nearest  Japan,  to  Changchun, 
where  connection  with  the  railway  system  to  Harbin  and  thence  to  Petrograd 
is  effected.  Besides  the  South  Manchurian  Railway,  Manchuria  is  traversed 
by  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  and  the  Chinese  Government  Railways.  The 
Japanese  have  198  post  offices  and  the  Chinese  335.  Telegraph  and  tele- 
phone syt-tems  extend  to  over  2,400  miles. 

In  1919,  the  imports  of  Manchuria  amounted  to  40,535,8842.,  and  the 
exports  to  44,818,6312. 


Tibet,  extending  from  the  Pamir  re^on  eastwards  between  the  Himalaya, 
and  Kwen-lun  mountains  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  has  an  area  of  463,200 
square  miles  with  a  population  estimated  at  between  1,500,000  and  6,000,000. 
Probably  2,000,000  is  near  the  mark.  The  only  census  ever  taken  was  by 
the  Chinese  in  1737  and  showed  a  population  of  316,300  lamas  (monks) 
and  635,950  laity.  Lhasa,  the  capital,  has  from  15,000  to  20,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  country  being  bleak  and  mountainous  and  strangers  having  been 
jealously  excluded,  wide  regions  are  still  unexplored. 

Chinese  authority  was  in  the  past  represented  by  two  Ambans  who  had 
charge,  respectively,  of  foreign  and  military  affairs.  There  were  three 
Chinese  commandants  of  troops  at  Lhasa,  Shi^atse,  and  Dingri  where  the 
permanent  military  force  of  about  4,600,  provided  by  China,  were  mostly 
quartered.  There  were  a  few  other  Chinese  officials,  but  the  civil  and 
religious  administration  of  the  country  was  left  almost  entirely  to  Tibetans. 
The  head  of  the  government  is  the  Dalai  Lama,  who  resides  at  the  Po-ta-la 
(or  palace)  near  Lhasa.  He  acts  through  a  minister  or  regent  appointed 
from  among  the  chief  Tibetan  Lamas  and  assisted  by  five  ministers.  Early 
in  1908  the  territory  of  Western  Szechuen  and  the  adjoining  territory  of 
Eastern  Tibet  were  united  into  a  new  province,  Hsi-Ean,  with  Batang, 
re-named  Baanfu,  as  capital. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  Lamaism,  a  corrupt  form  of  Buddhism,  but 
along  with  it  there  exists  the  Bon,  or  Shamanistic,  faith.  In  some  places 
agriculture  is  carried  on,  barley  and  other  cereals  as  well  as  pulse  and 
vegetables  being  grown.  In  some  favoured  regions  fruits,  including  peaches 
and  even  grapes,  are  produced.  In  other  places  the  pursuits  are  pastoral, 
the  domestic  animals  being  sheep  and  yak  (often  crossed  with  Indian  cattle), 
while  in  some  regions  there  are  buffaloes,  pigs,  and  camels.  Wool-spinning, 
weaving,  and  knitting  are  common,  and  there  are  many  hands  skilful  in 
making  images  and  other  decorations  for  religious  edifices.  The  chief 
minerals  worked  are  gold,  borax,  and  salt.  There  is  a  large  trade  with 
China  and  considerable  traffic  across  the  Indian  frontier. 

The  trade  between  India  and  Tibet  has  to  be  carried  through  lofty  passes 
between  14,000  and  18,000  feet  high,  most  of  which  are  practically  impass- 
able during  seasons  of  heavy  rain  and  snow.  Sheep  and  also  crosses  between 
yaks  and  ordinary  cattle  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  The  most  important 
route  into  Tibet  from  India  is  from  Siliguri,  near  Darjeeling  in  northern 
Bengal,  and  across  the  small  Frontier  State  of  Sikkim  to  Gyantse  and 
Yatung  in  Tibet,  the  two  leading  trade  marts  authorised  by  the  existing 
Convention.  The  other  chief  means  of  access  to  Tibet  are  from  Almoni  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  from  Simla  over  the  Simla- 
Tibet  road  to  Gartok  in  western  Tibet,  which  is  at  about  14,200  feet  elevation 
above  the  sea.     From  Almora  to  Gartok  the  direction  is  almost  due  north, 
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and  from  Simlft  to  Gartok  is  almost  due  east. 
Tibet  was  as  follows  : — 


The  trade  between  India  and 


—                          1916-17                 1917-18 

191S-19 

1919-20 

&                           £> 
Imports  into  India!            831,079                  430,000 
Exports  to  Tibet  a       j         144,749                   151,000 

£ 

460,000 
150,000 

£ 

488,000 
214.000 

1  Mainly  raw  wool. 


s  Largely  cotton  piece  goods. 


For  the  removal  of  hindrances  to  the  Indian  trade  a  tneaty  was  made  with 
China  (as  suzerain  of  Tibet)  in  1890,  supplemented  by  a  second  treaty  in 
1893,  but  the  hindrances  still  remained.  Consequently,  in  1904,  the  Indian 
Government  sent  a  mission  with  an  escort  to  arrange  matters  directly  with 
the  Tibetan  Grovemment.  The  mission  met  with  a  good  deal  of  armed 
opposition,  but  at  length,  on  September  7,  a  convention  was  executed  at 
Lhasa.  The  convention  provides  for  the  re- erection  of  boundary  stones 
(alluding  to  former  pastoral  disputes)  on  the  Sikkim  frontier  ;  for  marts  at 
Yatung,  Gyangtze,  and  Gartok  for  Tibetan  and  British  merchants :  for  the 
demolition  of  forts  on  the  trade  routes  ;  for  a  Tibetan  commissioner  to  confer 
with  British  officials  for  the  alteration  of  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
treaty  of  1893  ;  for  the  settlement  of  an  equitable  customs  tariff ;  for  the 
repair  of  the  passes  and  the  appointment  of  Tibetan  and  British  officials  at 
the  trade  marts.  China,  as  the  suzerain  power  of  Tibet,  paid  an  indemnity 
of  2,500,000  rupees  {lQ6f666l.)y  and  the  evacuation  of  the  Chumbi  valley  by 
the  British  began  in  February,  1908.  Further,  no  Tibetan  territory  may  be 
sold,  leased  or  mortgaged  to  any  foreign  Power,  nor  may  Tibetan  affairs,  or 
Tibetan  public  works,  be  subject  to  foreign  management  or  interference  without 
the  consent  of  the  British.  The  adhesion  of  China  to  this  convention  was 
secured  by  an  agreement  signed  at  Peking  on  April  27,  1906.  Under  the 
Convention  of  August  31,  1907,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  agree  not  to  enter 
into  negotiation  with  Tibet  except  through  the  Chinese  Government,  nor 
to  send  representatives  to  Lhasa.     But  this  engagement  does  not  affect  the 

E revisions  of  the  British-Tibetan  convention  of  September  7,  1904,  ratified 
y  China  in  1 906.  Negotiations  were  begun  at  Simla  in  Sept.  1907,  for  the 
conclusion  of  Trade  Regulations  between  India  and  Tibet,  and  were  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  April.  1908. 

The  Revolution  in  China  in  1911  was  not  without  its  effect  on  the 
Tibetans,  who  expelled  the  Chinese  garrison.  Subsequently  an  expedition 
was  dispatched  from  Szechuan  and  Yunnan,  but  Great  Britain  protested  and 
caused  its  withdrawal.  In  August,  1912,  the  British  Minister  in  Peking 
presented  a  memorandum  to  the  Chinese  Government  outlining  the  attitude 
of  the  British  Government  towards  the  Tibetan  question.  It  held  that  the 
re-establishment  of  Chinese  authority  would  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
Anglo-Chinese  Treaty  of  1906.  Chinese  suzerainty  in  regard  to  Tibet  was 
recognised,  but  Great  Britain  could  not  consent  to  the  assertion  of  Chinese 
sovereignty  over  a  state  enjoying  independent  treaty  relations  with  her. 
Ultimately  a  Tripartite  Conference  was  opened  at  Simla  in  October,  1913. 
The  Tibetan  proposals  included  the  independence  of  Tibet,  the  repudiation 
of  the  Anglo- Chinese  Convention  of  1906,  and  boundary  rectifications  ; 
China  insisted  upon  Tibet  being  an  integral  of  Chinese  territory,  China 
engaging  not  to  convert  Tibet  into  a  province,  and  asking  Britain  to  give 
an  undertaking  not  to  annex  Tibet,  nor  any  portion  of  it.  Britain  suggested 
the  creation  oi  an  Inner  and  Outer  Tibet,  the  former  being  autonomous,  and 
the  latter  under  Chinese  control.     China  declined  to  accept  this  arrangement. 
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and  the  Conference  was  dissolved  without  accomplishing  anything.  Since 
then  the  Chinese  Government  has  more  than  once  offered  to  renew  negotia- 
tions with  the  British  Government,  but  the  latter  has  np  to  the  present 
declined  to  do  so. 

Sin-Xiang,  or  the  New  Dominion,  consists  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  Knlja, 
and  Kashgaria,  ;and  comprises  all  Chinese  dependencies  lying  between 
Mongolia  on  the  north  and  Tibet  on  the  south.  It  is  now  regarded  as 
a  separate  province,  its  Civil  Governor  residing  at  Hi,  the  capital.  Its 
area  is  estimated  at  about  550,840  square  miles  and  population  at  about 
1,200,000.  The  inhabitants  are  of  various  races,  known  as  Turki 
(Eashgarl,  Kalmuk,  Khirghiz,  Taranchi,  etc.),  mostly  Mohammedan  and 
Chinese,  who  have  of  recent  years  greatly  increased  in  numbers.  The 
chief  towns  are  Hi,  Eashgar,  Yarkand,  Khotan,  and  Aksu.  The  country 
is  administered  under  Chinese  officials,  residing  at  Hi,  the  sub- 
ordinates being  usually  natives  of  the  country.  In  regions  about  the 
Eashgar  and  Yarkand  rivers  the  soil  is  fertile,  irrigation  is  practised, 
and  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown.  'Other  productions  of  the 
country  are  wool,  cotton,  and  silk.  Jade  is  worked,  and  in  some  districts 
gold  is  found.  The  whole  territory  is  yearly  increasing  in  population 
and  prosperity. 

Mongolia. 

The  vast  and  indefinite  tract  of   countiy  called   Mongolia    stretches 
from  the  Einshan  mountains  on  the  east  to  the  Tarbagatai  mountains  on 
the    west,    being    intersected    towards   its    western    end    by     the    Altai 
mountains  and  the  Irtish  river.    On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by   Siberia 
and  on  the  south  by  the  outer  Ean-su  and  other  regions  which  are  united 
into  Sin-Eiang.     The  area  of  Mongolia  is  about  1,367,600  square  miles,  and 
its  population  about  2,600,000.     A  wide  tract  in  the  heart  of  tHis  region  is 
occupied  by  the  Desert  of  Gobi  which  extends  south-westwards  into  Chinese 
Turkestan.     The  inhabitants  are  nomadic  Mongols  and  E^almucks  who  range 
the  desert  with  camels,  horses,  and  sheep.     Even  in  fertile  districts  they  are 
little  given  to  agriculture.     But  of  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great 
extension  of  Chinese  immigration,  and  a  large  area  of  what  was  known  as 
Mongolia,  extending  from  China  proper  and  Manchuria  to  the  Gobi  Desert, 
is  now  indistinguishable    from    Chinese    territory.      Chinese    settlers    are 
gradually  invading  the  Gobi  Desert.     Irrigation  alone  is  needed.     The  chief 
town  or  centre  of  population  is  XJrga,   170  miles  due  south  of  Ehiakta, 
a  frontier  emporium  foi  the  caravan  trade  carried  on  with  China  across  the 
Gobi  Desert,  goods  being  easily  transported  to  the  Siberian  frontier  town  of 
Eiakhta,  which  stands  about  100  miles  from  the  south  end  of  Lake  Baikal. 
Chief  exports  were  wool,  skins  and   hides,   furs,   horns,  &c.     During  the 
summer  months  a  motor-car  service  for  freight  purposes  crosses  the  Gobi 
desert,  the  journey  between  Ealgan  and  TJrga  occupying  four  days.     It  was 
inaugurated  in  1917. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Chinese  Revolution,  Outer  Mongolia 
declared  its  independence  and  proclaimed  the  Hutuktu  (Living  Buddha)  as 
Emperor.  Its  autonomy  was  recognised  by  the  Russian  Government,  and  on 
November  3,  1912,  a  Convention  and  a  Protocol  were  signed  at  Urga  by 
the  Russian  Envoy  and  the  Cabinet  of  the  Hutuktu.  By  this  Convention 
th6  Russian  Government  undertook  to  assist  Mongolia  to  maintain  the 
autonomous  regime  she  had  established,  to  support  her  right  to  have  a 
national  army,  and  to  admit  neither  the  presence  of  Chinese  trok>ps  on  her 
soil  nor  the  colonization  by  the  OhiiieaQ  of  her  territory.    The  Mongolian 
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Sovereign  and  Goyernment  will  »88are  to  Russian  subjects  and  Russian 
commerce  as  in  the  past  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privileges 
as  enumerated  in  the  Protocol,  and  it  is  clearly  understood  that  no  other 
foreign  subjects  in  Mongolia  shall  be  granted  fuller  rights  than  those  accorded 
to  Russian  subjects. 

On  November  5,  1913,  after  prolonged  negotiations,  an  agreement  was 
reached  in  Peking  between  Russia  and  China,  whereby  Russia  recognised 
Outer  Mongolia  as  part  of  Chinese  Territory  under  Chinese  suzerainty,  and 
China  recognised  the  autonomy  of  Outer  Mongolia.  Both  countries  agreed 
not  to  send  troops  to  Outer  Mongolia  other  than  as  consular  or  official  guards, 
and  not  to  colonise  its  territory.  Autonomous  Outer  Mongolia  is  defined  as 
the  territory  formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chinese  authorities  at 
Kobdo,  Ulissutai  and  Urga.  Frontiers  and  other  questions  were  settled 
at  a  tripartite  conference  between  Mongolians,  Chinese,  and  Russians, 
which  were  concluded  in  June,  1915. 

In  October,  1913,  a  war  loan  of  2,000,000  roubles  was  granted  to  the 
Mongolian  Government  by  Russia.  The  advance  was  secured  on  certain 
revenues  from  districts  near  Eobdo,  where  Russian  tax-collectors  had  already 
begun  operations.  In  December,  1914,  a  Mongolian  Bank  was  established. 
The  capital  has  been  fixed  at  1,000,000  roubles,  and  the  directorate  of  the 
bank  is  to  be  in  Petrograd,  with  branches  at  Urga,  Uliasutai,  and  Eobdo. 
The  Mongolian  Government  is  to  receive  15  per  cent,  of  the  net  annual 
profits,  and  will  possess  the  right  to  purchase  the  bank  upon  the.  expiry 
of  50  years  from  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  operations. 

In  September,  1914,  an  agreement  between  Russia  and  the  Urga  Govern- 
ment was  signed  at  Eiakhta  with  regard  to  railways  in  Mongolia.  By  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  Russia  recognises  the  right  of  Mongolia  to  construct 
its  own  territorial  railways,  the  plans  for  which  are  to  be  determined  jointly 
by  Russia  and  Mongolia.  Russia  is  to  lend  its  co-operation  in  finding  capital 
for  the  railways.  Mongolia  engages  to  consult  the  Russian  Government 
before  granting  any  concession  for  domestic  railways,  so  that  the  projected 
railways  may  not  be  "  prejudicial  to  Russian  economic  and  strategic  interests. " 
On  the  same  date  a  concession  was  granted  by  Mongolia  to  the  Russian 
Administration  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  for  the  construction  of  a  telegraph 
line  from  the  boundary  of  Mondi  in  the  Irkutsk  district  to  the  Mongolian 
town  of  Uliasutai. 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  Romanoffs  and  the  spread  of  Bolshevism  the 
autonomy  of  Outer  Mongolia  availed  little  to  protect  the  territory  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Red  forces.  In  November,  1919,  the  Urga  Government 
petitioned  Peking  for  the  cancellation  of  its  independence,  and  on  22nd  of 
that  month  the  Chinese  Government  formally  declared  null  and  void  the 
Russo-Chinese  and  Russo- Mongolian  agreements,  as  '  it  was  impossible  to 
continue  arrangements  which  had  obviously  lapsed  owing  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  which  were  a  constant  invitation  to  unrest.'  But 
on  February  25,  1921,  the  Hutuktu  was  crowned  Eing  of  Mongolia,  and  the 
independence  of  the  country  proclaimed. 

F^om  March,  1915,  Mongolia  has  a  legal  currency  of  its  own.  The 
Russian  Government  has  granted  to  the  Siberian  Trading  Bank  the  right  to 
issue  in  Mongolia  money  coined  in  the  Russian  mint.  On  one  side  of  the 
coins  the  value  is  impressed  in  the  Russian  language  and  a  corresponding 
impression  in  Mongolian  is  on  the  reverse  side.  For  exchange  purposes  the 
money  will  be  equal  to  the  Russian  rouble  (par  value,  2s.  l^d.), 

Buddhist  Lamaism  is  the  prevalent  form  of  religion,  the  Lamas  having 
their  rendenoe  at  Urga  and  other  centres. 
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COLOMBIA. 

(La  Rep[(jbltca  de  Colombia.  ) 
Constitution  and  Government. 

Thb  Republic  of  Colombia,  which  in  colonial  days  was  called  'Vice-royalty 
of  New  Granada,'  gained  its  independence  of  Spain  in  1819,  and  was 
officially  constituted  December  27,  1819.  Soon  after  it  formed  with  Vene- 
zuela and  Ecuador  the  State  of  *  Greater  Colombia,' which  continued  for 
about  ten  years.  It  then  split  up  into  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  the  Republic 
of  New  Granada,  on  February  29,  1832.  The  Constitution  of  April  1,  1858, 
changed  New  Granada  into  a  confederation  of  eight  States,  under  the  name 
of  Confederation  Granadina.  On  September  20,  1861,  the  convention  of 
Bogota  brought  out  the  confederation  under  the  new  name  of  United 
States  of  New  Granada,  with  nine  States.  On  May  8,  1863,  an  improved 
Constitution  was  formed,  and  the  States  took  the  name  of  the  United  States 
of  Colombia.  The  revolution  of  1885  brought  about  another  change,  and 
the  National  Council  of  Bogota,  composed  of  two  delegates  from  each  State, 
promulgated  the  Constitution  of  August  4,  1886.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
States  was  s^bolished,  and  they  became  simple  departments,  with  governors 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  though  they  have  retained 
some  of  their  old  rights,  such  as  the  management  of  their  own  finances. 
At  present  there  are  14  departments,  2  '*  Intendeucies,"  and  7  commissaries. 

The  legislative  power  rests  vrith  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  called  the 
Senate  ana  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  contains  34  Senators 
elected  indirectly  by  electors  specially  chosen  for  the  purpose.  The 
House  of  Representatives  consists  of  92  members  elected  by  the  people 
in  17  electoral  circumscriptions  (one  for  every  50,000  of  population) 
Senators  are  elected  for  4  years.  Representatives  for  2  years. 

The  President  is  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  for  a  term  of  4  years, 
and  is  not  eligible  for  re-election  until  4  years  afterwards ;  his  salary  is 
18,000  gold  dollars  per  annum.  Congress  elects,  for  a  term  of  one  year,  two 
substitutes,  one  of  whom,  failing  the  President  during  a  presidential  term, 
fills  the  vacancy. 

President  of  the  Republic. — Don  Marco  Fidel  Suarez.  Elected  February 
10,  1918.     Holds  office  from  August  7,  1918,  to  August  7,  1922. 

The  ministries  are  those  of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance, 
Treasury,  War,  Public  Instruction,  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  and  Public 
Works. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  about  440,846  square  miles. 
It  has  a  coast  line  of  about  3,100  miles,  about  equally  divided  between  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.     The  area  and  population  of  the  14 
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departments,    3  intendencies  and   6  commissaries  was,   according  to    the 
ceasns  of  1918  (March  5),  as  follows  (the  capitals  in  brackets) :— 


Census  Population,  1918 

Area 
sq.  miles 

Departments. 

Males 

Females 

Indians 

Total 

ABtioquia  (Medellin).      . 

22,752 

396,780 

426,246 

— 

823,226 

Atlantico  (Barranquilla) 

1,008 

64,064 

71,728 

— 

185,792 

Bolivar  (Cartagena) 

22,320 

216,518 

240,598 

— 

457,111 

Boyac^  (Tunja) 

16,460 

311,300 

342,567 

5,308 

669,175 

Caldas  (Manizales)  . 

7,380 

216,041 

212,096 

— 

428,137 

Cauca  (Popaydn) 

20,403 

116,165 

123,153 

488 

239,806 

Cundinamarca(Bogo1a,)  . 

8,046 

885,547 

428,905 

— 

809,452 

Huila  (Neira)    .... 

8,100 

73,575 

108,758 

182,328 

Magdalena  (banta  Marta) 

19,080 

106,542 

97,844 

— 

204,386 

Nariiio  (Pasto) . 

9,360 

167,260 

173,505 

— 

340,765 

Santaoder  Norte  (Ciicuta) 

6,255 

117,264 

121,950 

— 

239,214 

Santander  Snr  (Bucaramangu) 

17,865 

212,842 

226,319 

— 

439,161 

Tolima(Ibagae) 

10,080 

162,006 

166,805 

— 

328,811 

Yalle(Call)       .... 

3,897 

132,792 

138,848 

271,640 

Intendeneies. 

Choc6  (Quibd6) 

68,127 

36,024 

36,879 

18,480 

91,388 

Meta  (Viilaviceneio) 

— 

6,473 

6,198 

22,400 

34,071 

San  Andres  y  ProTidencia 

— 

2,966 

2,987 

'— 

5,953 

ComniuurUs. 

Arauca  (Aranca) 

1 

3,613 

3,237 

660 

7,510 

Caqueta  (Florencia) 

— 

2,968 

2,391 

68,900 

74,254 

Ooajira  (San  Antonio) 

— 

10,590 

12,061 

•"■" 

22,661 

Futumayo  (Hocoa)  . 

— 

8,665 

3,505 

33,600 

40,770 

Vaup^s  (Calamar)    . 

1        — 

477 

278 

5,600 

6,355 

Vichada  (Vichada)    . 

440,846 

) 

286 

254 

5,000 

5,540 

Grand  Total     . 

2,745,748 

2,941,307 

160,436 

5,847,491 

On  December  4, 1903,  Panama  asserted  its  independence  and  was  formed  into 
a  separate  Republic.  On  April  6,  1914,  Colombia  signed  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  at  Bogota,  agreeing  to  recognise  the  independence  of  Panama  and 
receiving  in  return  25  million  dollars  (5  millions  sterling)  and  certain  rights 
in  the  Panama  Canal  zone.  This  Treaty  was  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate  on  April  20,  1921.  (See  Introduction  of  The  Statesman's  Year 
Book,  1915.)  Most  of  the  boundary  line  with  Brazil  is  still  undefined,  and 
there  are  frontier  difficulties  with  Peru.  With  Ecuador  a  boundary  treaty 
was  signed  in  1917. 

The  capital,  Bogota  (census  population  on  July  15,  1918,  143,994),  lies 
8,600  feet  above  the  sea.  The  chief  commercial  towns  are  Barranquilla 
(66,107),  connected  with  the  coast  at  Puerto  Colombia  by  17  miles  of  railway  ; 
Manizales  (39,643)  ;  Cartagena  (51,382) ;  Medellin  (79,146),  a  mining  centre; 
Cali  (46,524)  ;  Bucaramanga  (25,919)  ;  Cucuta  (29,179),  the  last  two  being 
coffee  centres. 

3  D  2 
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Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  religion  of  the  nation  is  Roman  Catholicism.  There  are  4  Catholic 
archbishops,  viz.  of  Bogota,  Cartagena,  Medellin,  and  Popayan,  the  first 
having  4.  suffragans  and  the  other  three  2  a-piece.  One  of  the  sufl'ragan  sees 
is  Panamd,  belonging  to  ecclesiastical  province  of  Cartagena,  and  now  also  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  Other  forms  of  religion  being  permitted,  so  long 
as  their  exercise  is  '  not  contrary  to  Christian  morals  nor  to  the  law.' 

There  is  a  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  which  has  the  supreme  direction 
ef  education  throughout  the  Republic.  Education  is  divided  into  primary, 
secondary,  professional,  aitistic  and  industrial.  In  1919  there  were  5,236 
primary  schools  with  321,696  pupils.  Nearly  all  the  schools  for  secondary 
education,  maintained  or  assisted  by  the  nation,  are  entrusted  to  religious 
corporations  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  1919  there  were  75  secondary 
schools  with  6,716  pupils  ;  24  professional  schools  with  2,317  pupils,  and 
24  art  and  trade  schools  with  1,203  pupils.  In  1920  there  were  altogether 
in  Colombia  4,422  public  and  private  elementary  schools  with  333,658  pupils. 
There  wore  also  27  normal  schools  with  1,359  pupils.  The  oldest  University 
is  that  of  Bogota  (founded  1572).  This  and  the  School  of  Mines  at  Medellin 
are  national  institutions.  The  other  Universities  are  departmental.  They 
are  the  Universities  at  Medellin  (founded  1822),  of  Cartagena,  of  Popayan, 
and  of  Pasto.  In  1917  these  together  had  2,488  students.  For  the  working 
class  there  are  many  schools  of  arts  and  trades  directed  by  the  Salesian 
Fathers.  There  are  other  schools  or  colleges  open  under  religious  orders, 
and  the  school  of  fine  arts  has  been  reopened.  Primary  education  is 
gratuitous  but  not  compulsoiy.  In  1919  the  State  spent  1,096,810  pesos  on 
education. 

The  Republic  possesses  a  national  library,  museum,  and  observatory 
at  Bogota. 

Finance. 

Revenue  and  expenditure  for  6  years  in  gold  pesos  : — 


Year 

1915 

1916 

1017-18 1 


Revenue 

12,054,914 
13,360,623 
14,^85,000 


Expenditure 


12,824,93.5 
19,647,659 
16,869,965 


Year 

1918-19 
19201 


Revenue 


12,'266,143 
23,845,250 


Expenditure 

19,089,574 
27,792,581 


1  Estimates. 


The  budget  estimates  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1?20,  were  as 
follows : — 


Revenue 

Gold  Pesos     1 

Expenditure 

GK)ld  Pesos 

Salt  Tax 

1,665,000    ; 

Ministry  of  Interior 

.    ,        7,818,049 

Railways 

600,000    ' 

Ministry       of      Foreigr 

1 

Telegraphs 

900,000 

Affairs 

477,671 

Cnstoms 

12,000,000 

Ministry  of  Finance 

.    f         1,765,412 

Consular  Dues 

12,000,000 

Ministry  of  War 

8,879,950 

IStamps  . 

900,000 

PuWic  instruction 

2,809,861 

Succession  Duties 

800,000 

National  Debt  Service 

5,111,810 

Public  Works 

5,590,674 

Agriculture  &  Commerce 

!              279,254 

Total  (including  ul" 

• 

revenues)    . 

1         23,845,250 

Total       . 

27,792,581 

For  the  financial  year  euding  February  28,  1921,  the  expenditure  was  put 
down  at  16,000,000  pesos,  which  with  the  deficit  of  6,000,000  pesos  of  the 
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year  1919-20,  makes  a  total  of  22,000,000  pesos.  To  meet  these  liabilities 
the  estimated  resources  are  revenue,  14,000,000  pesos,  bonds  to  be  issued 
1,700,000  pesos,  loans  from  banks  and  individuals,  2,300,000  pesos,  and 
Treasury  certificates,  14,000,000  pesos. 

The  external  debt  on  January  1,  1921,  amounted  to  3,887,109Z.,  made 
up  as  follows: — Consolidated  external  debt  of  1896,  1,564,700^.;  five  per 
cent.  Government  bonds  of  1906,  specially  secured  on  the  Bogota-Sabaaa 
Railway,  six  per  cent,  external  gold  loan  of  1911,  six  per  cent,  external 
debt  of  1913,  Puerto  Wilches  Railway  Bonds  and  Perier  loan  of  1913, 
2,322.409Z. 

The  consolidated  internal  debt  on  March  1,  1920,  was  2,848,260  gold 
pesos,  and  the  floating  debt  10,840,654  pesos. 

Defence. 

Military  service  is  compulsory,  from  1  to  1^  years.  The  permanent  army 
consists  of  3  divisions  of  2  brigades  of  2  regiments  of  infantry ;  total  12 
infantry  regiments  ;  1  cavalry  regiment  of  4  squadrons ;  1  artillery  section  ; 
1  engineer  battalion  ;  1  transport  battalion  of  3  companies.  The  peace 
effective  is  about  6,000.  In  war  time  every  fit  Colombian  Is  compelled  to 
serve,  and  the  war  effective  is  about  50,000.  The  infantry  are  armed  with 
rifles  of  the  improved  Remington  pattern,  with  the  French  Gras  rifle,  and 
with  the  88  pattern  Mauser. 

Colombia  has  no  navy. 

Production. 

Only  a  small  section  of  the  country  is  under  cultivation.  Much  of  the  soil 
is  fertile,  but  of  no  present  value,  from  want  of  means  of  communication  and 
transport.  Coff'ee  is  the  staple  product.  Tobacco  is  also  grown  ;  cotton 
is  produced  in  Magdalena,  Bolivar,  Antioquia  and  Santander,  and  is  be- 
ginning to  be  cultivated  in  Boyaca,  Tolima,  and  Cundiuamarca.  Cotton 
area  in  1918,  24,000  acres ;  production  2,750,000  lbs.  Cocoa,  sugar, 
vegetable  ivory,  tagua  .(or  vegetable  ivory  nut),  and  dyewoods  are 
produced,  besides  wheat,  maize,  plantains,  &c.  Banana  cultivation  is 
extending,  and  near  Santa  Marta  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  invested 
in  this  industry.  The  rubber  tree  grows  wild,  and  its  cultivation  has 
begun.  Tolu  balsam  is  cultivated,  and  copaiba  trees  are  tapped  but 
are  not  cultivated.  Dye  and  cedar  woods  are  abundant  on  the  Magdalena 
river,  but  little  or  no  wood  of  any  sort  is  exported.  The  Panama  hat 
industry  is  making  great  strides;  some  86  per  cent,  of  the  hats  manu- 
factured are  sent  to  the  United  States.  The  total  number  of  factories  in 
Colombia  in  1915  was  121,  in  which  12,406,000  dollars  were  invested.  The 
principal  manufacturing  centres  are  Bogota,  Medellin,  Barranquilla,  and 
Cartagena. 

The  country  may  be  divided  into  five  sections . — (1)  The  Caribbean 
coast  country  is  tropical,  little  agriculture  is  engaged  in  (except  the  raising 
of  bananas  in  Santa  Marta)  but  sopae  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco  is  grown. 
The  region  is  good  cattle  country.  (2)  The  Department  of  Antioquia  is 
mountainous,  the  climate  tropical  and  temperate,  according  to  altitude. 
This  is  an  important  coftee  and  cattle  country,  and  the  centre  of  the  gold- 
mining  industry.  (3)  The  central  plateau  (Bogota)  has  a  temperate  climate, 
the  altitude  being  8,000  feet.  Agriculture  and  cattle  raising  are  well  suited 
to  this  region,  and  the  cofl'ee  production  is  very  large.  (4)  The  Pacific  coast 
section  is  mountainous,  tropical  and  temperate  according  to  altitude.  It 
includes  the  Cauca  River  valley,  especially  adapted  to  agriculture  and  cattle 
raising.     Among  the  products  of  the  region  are  cacao,  cattle,  cofl'ee,  gold,  as'^ 
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platinum.  (5)  The  eastern  section  embraces  the  territory  between  the  Mag- 
dalena  Riyer  and  the  Yenezaelan  border  and  north  of  the  Bogota  Plateau,  it 
is  mountainoas,  tropical,  and  heavily  wooded.  Its  principal  product  is  coffee. 
Colombia  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  gold  is  found  in  all  the  departments. 
The  mines  are  in  Antioquia,  Cauca,  Bolivar,  Tolima,  and  Narino.  The 
numb^  of  gold  mi^es  known  in  Colombia  is  as  follows :  Antioquia 
12,181,  Narino  2,452,  Oaldas  2,610,  Tolima  502,  Cauca  641.  Other 
minerals,  more  or  less  worked,  are  copper,  lead,  mercury,  cinnabar 
(14  mines),  manganese  (7  mines),  emeralds  (32  mines),  and  platinum  (first 
discovered  in  Colombia  in  1735),  which  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  alluvial 
deposits  of  the  Choco  River  and  in  the  basins  of  the  San  Juan  and  Condoto 
Rivers.  The  emerald  mines  of  Muzo  and  Ooscuez  belong  to  the  Government. 
No  statistics  of  their  output  are  published,  but  they  are  said  to  yield  1,000,000 
pesos  worth  of  stones  per  annum.  Nearly  all  the  emeralds  mined  to-day 
come  from  Colombia.  The  Pradera  iron  works  north-east  of  Bogotd  have  a 
capacity  of  30  tons  of  pig  iron  daily,  and  manufacture  wrought  iron, 
sugar  mills,  castings,  &c.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  works 
are  coal,  iron,  limestone,  sand,  manganese,  and  fireclay  deposits,  which 
render  the  locality  highly  favourable  for  the  development  of  metallurgical 
industries.  The  salt  mines  at  Zipaquirk,  north  of  Bogota,  are  a  government 
monopoly  and  a  great  source  of  revenue,  supplying  most  of  the  interior 
departments.  The  maritime  departments  use  sea  salt  evaporated  at  the 
numerous  natural  salt  pans  along  the  coast.  In  several  of  the  departments 
there  are  extensive  deposits  of  coal  and  petroleum.  -  On  the  coasts  there  are 
valuable  pearl  fisheries  which  the  Government  desires  to  concede  for  a  term 
of  vears. 


Imports  and 

Commerce. 

exports  for  6  years  : — 

Tear 

Imports                Exports 

1 

Tear             Imports 

1 

Exports 

1914 
1915 

1916 

£             1              jp 
4,195,846                6,526,617 
8,568,070                6,815,825 
5,784,505                6,330,855 

1 

£ 

1917  4,922,380 

1918  4,406,800 

1919  9,697,552 

£ 
4,378,534 
7,545,712 
15,b05,851 

Trade  by  principal  countries  for  2  j 

rears  in  pesos  gold  : — 

Imports 

1918                1916 

1 

Exports 

'  United  States     . 
United  Kingdom 
Panama 
France  . 
Italy      .       .       . 

1918 

81,134,0 

284,7 

1,649,7 

778,3 

21,4 

1916 

United  States 

United  Kingdom  . 

Spain 

France 

Italy.       .       .       . 

1 

12,497,707        8,661,780 

5,934,635         5,369,668 

1,121,490    1          — 

697,472            478,479 

482,181            408,411 

04    1  27,298,607 
27    ;        660,877 
69              — 
68            405,914 
43           174,144 

The  principal  articles  of  export  (1919)  were,  in  gold  pesos  ; — Coffee, 
64,291,638  ;  hides,  8,594,561  ;  bananas,  2,215,369  ;  gold,  123,681  ;  silver, 
57,983  ;  i)latinam,  3,505,990. 

About  67  per  cent,  of  the  coffee  exported  from  Colombia  goes  to  the 
"^nited  States  ;  cotton  to  Liverpool  or  Havre.      The  chief  imports  are  food- 
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stuffs  (3,693,351  pesos  in  1919),  dm^s  (2,099,410  pesos  in  1919),  metals 
(8,664,176  pesos  in  1919),  and  cotton  goods  (16,377,404  pesos  in  1919). 

The  customs  revenues  in  1919  (March  1  to  December  31)  amounted  to 
8,177,273  pesos,  as  compared  with  5,832,816  pesos  in  1918  (whole  year). 

Total  trade  between  United  Kingdom  and  Colombia  for  5  years  : — 


— 

1016 

1 
1917             1918 

1919 

1920 

Imports  from  Colombia  into  U.K. 
Kxports  to  Colombia  from  U.K.  . 

£ 
187,575 
1,659,739 

£ 
420,178 
1,478,677 

£ 
41,709 
1,167,800 

£ 
581,093 
1,884,159 

£ 
8,646,734 
6,184,188 

Shipping  and  Gommnnioations. 

At  Cartagena  in  1918  there  entered  263  vessels  of  428,625  tons.  Of 
these,  110  of  320,971  tons  were  American,  and  26  ot  66,242  tons  Biitish. 

In  Colombia  there  are  15  lines  of  railway  (10  national,  and  5  British 
companies),  with  a  total  length  (1920)  of  891  milet*.  Of  the  total,  466  miles 
have  a  gauge  of  3  ft  ;  the  rest  a  metre  gauge.  The  roads  of  Colombia  are 
generally  simple  mule  tracks,  but  the  Government  continues  to  improve  the 
main  roads,  which  can  be  used  now  by  automobiles.  There  are  many  cart 
roads  besides.  Much  of  the  inland  traffic  is  by  river,  and  the  work  of  clearing 
and  canalising  the  lower  and  upper  Magdalena  is  being  carried  on.  That 
river  is  navigable  for  900  miles  ;  steamers  ascend  to  La  Dorada,  592  miles 
from  Barranquilla.  Tributaries  supply  215  miles  more  of  navigable  water, 
and  on  these  rivers  41  steamers,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  7,696,  regularly 

ply. 

Postal  facilities  between  Barranquilla  and  foreign  countries  are  stated  to 
be  excellent,  but  as  to  internal  services  there  are  no  recent  statistics.  In 
1915,  in  the  internal  service  there  were  3,417,564  letters  and  post-cards 
transmitted,  and  2,389,786  packets  of  printed  matter,  samples,  ana  business 
papers.  Number  of  offices,  843.  A  British  river-transport  company  has 
contracted  with  the  Government  to  convey  mails  and  passengers  to  and  from 
the  interior  every  three  days.  Other  companies,  Britisn,  German,  and  native, 
ply  on  the  rivers. 

There  were  13,640  miles  of  Government  telegraph  lines  in  July,  1920  ; 
number  of  offices,  700  ;  46,709,066  telegrams  were  despatched  in  1919. 


Money,  Weights, and  Measures. 

Under  the  Law  of  June  12,  1907,  the  monetary  unit  is  a  gold  dollar 
equal  to  one- fifth  of  a  pound  sterling  and  of  proportionate  weight,  the  fine- 
ness being  the  same.  Gold  coins  are  2^.  5,  and  10  dollars.  Silver  coins  are  (900 
fine)  the  half-dollar,  and  20  and  10  centavos.  Nickel  coins  for  1,  2,  and  5 
|)esos  (centavos)  are  legal  tender.  There  are  also  notes  repref^enting  gdd 
dollars  of  1,  2,  5,  and  10  dollars  respectively.  Colombia  nas  a 
gold  coinage,  and  minting  has  already  begun  at  the  Mints  in  Medellin  and 
Bogotd.  In  December,  1916,  a  law  waa  promulgated  authorising  the 
Government  to  coin  gold  pieces  in  the  mints  of  Bogotd  and  Medellin 
free  of  charge.  On  June  30,  1920,  the  total  currency  of  Colombia 
was  given  as  follows  : — gold  coinage,  23,948,492  pesos  ;   paper  money  (gold 
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certificates),  10,155,931  pesos  ;  silver  coinage,  6,555,293  pesos  ;  nickel 
coii^ge,  1,308,088  pesos  ;  and  bills  of  old  issues  not  presented  for  exchange, 
214,606  pesos,  ^making  a  total  of  42,182,410  pesos.  Besides  this  sum  in 
legal  tender,  there  were  also  in  circulation  on  June  30,  1920  : — Treasury 
certificates,  3,536,887  pesos ;  bank  certificates,  2,057,986  pesos  ;  mortgage 
certificates,  4,728,600  pesos  ;  certificates  of  the  mint  of  Medellin,  2,354,726 
pesos  ;  and  bonds  and  national  notes,  7,465,253  pesos  ;  or  a  total  of 
20,148,451  pesos,  which,  added  to  the  legal  specie,  gives  a  general  total  of 
62,325,862  pesos. 

The  metric  system  was  introduced  into  the  Republic  in  1857.  In  custom- 
house business  the  kilogramme,  equal  to  2,204  avoirdupois  pounds,  is  the 
standard.  In  ordinary  commerce  thearroba,  of  25  Colombian  pounds,  or  12^ 
kilos  ;  the  quintal,  of  100  Colombian  pounas,  or  50  kilos  ;  and  the  carga,  of 
250  Colombian  pounds,  or  125  kilos,  are  generally  used.  The  Colombian 
libra  is  equal  to  1*102  pound  avoirduppis.  The  Colombian  vara,  or  80  cm., 
is  still  in  some  cases  the  measure  of  length  used  for  retailing  purposes,  but 
in  liquid  measure  the  French  litre  is  the  legal  standard. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatiyes. 

1.  Of  Colombia  in  Great  Britain. 

Minister  and  Envoy. — Dr.  Ignacio  Gutierrez- Ponce  (January  13,  1915). 

Copnsellor. — Dr.  Rafael  Parga. 

Secretary  qf  Legation. — Alfonso  Delgado. 

Second  Secretary. — Carlos  A.  Davila. 

Mta£h4. — Benjamin  Casabianca. 

Consul-General. — D.  Joaqi^n  Orrantia. 

Director  qf  Bureau  of  Information  and  Trade  Propaf/anda. — J.  Medina. 

There  are  consuls  or  vice-consuls  at  Liverpool,  Southampton,  Birmingham, 
Cardiff,  Dundee,  Glasgow,  Newcastle,  and  Manchester. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Colombia. 

Envoy,  Minister  and  Consul- General. — Lord  U.  A.  R.  Hervey, 
Appointed  1919. 

J^aval  Attache. — Paymaster  Lt. -Commander  Lloyd  Hirst,  R.N. 
Commercial  Secretary.— G.  W.  Rhys-Jenkins. 

There  are  vice-consuls  at  Barranquilla,  Bogota,  Carthagena,  Pasto, 
Medellin,  and  Santa  Marta,  and  consular  agents  at  Tumaco,  Honda,  and 
Buenaventura. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Colombia. 

1.  OrnoiAL  Publications. 

Anales  diplomdticos  y  constilares  de  Colombia.    Bogota 

Bullfttins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Bepublics,  Washington,  D.C. 

Opnstitntion  of  t;he  Bejpnblic  of  Colombia  (August  7, 1886).    Bogota. 

piarlo  Official.    Bogota. 

Bstadistica  General  per  Henrique  Arboleda.    Bogota,  1905. 

Foreign  Offlee  Reports,  Annual  Series  and  Miscellaneous  Series.    London. 

Memocia  del  Ministro  de  Obras  Piiblicas— ^ei  Ministro  de  Guerra ;  del  Ministro  de 
iDstrucclQu  Fublica ;  Ministro  de  Re^aciones  Exteriores ;  Ministro  de  Oobiemo ;  Ministro 
delTesoro;  Ministro  de  Hacienda.   Bogota. 

Informe  del  Superintendente  de  las  Rentas  Publlcas.    Bogota. 

Bolfttin  del  Ministflrio  de  Balaeionea  Exteriores.    Bogota.    Quarterly. 

Infqrme  del  Inspector  Genera)  de  Correos  y  Tele^^rafo— Annual.    Bogota, 

Informe  del  Director  General  de  Estadistica  Nacional.     Bogota,  1916 
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2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Blue  Book  of  Colombia.    New  York,  1918. 

The  Colombian  Trade  Review.    (No.  1.     Feb.  1921.)    London.    Monthly. 

ArhoUda  (Gustavo),  Historia  eonteinporanea  cle  Coloinbia.     2  vols.    Bogotd,  1919. 

Bingham  (H.),  Journal  of  an  Expedition  across  Venezuela  and  Colombia.   London,  1909. 

Burger  (Ottu),  Reisen  einoa  Natnrfoi'Rohers  Im  tropiseheu  SUd-Ameiika  (Fahrteu  in 
Columbien  und  Venezuela).     2nd  ed.    Leipzig,  1919. 

Cadena  (F.  J. ),  Anales  diplomaticoa  de  Colombia.    Bogota,  1878. 

Camaeho  Rolddn  (S.),  Notas  de  vlaje  Republica  de  Colombia.     Paris,  1905. 

Cha/man  (F.  M.),  Distribution  of  Bird-Life  in  Colombia.    New  York,  1917. 

Cxurvo  (Antonio  B.),  Colecci6n  de  documentos  ineditos  sobre  la  Qeograflayla  Hiatoria 
de  Colombia.    Bogata,  1919. 

Bder  (P.  J.),  Colombia.    London,  1918. 

J'ttknnann  (0.)  and  Ma^or  (E.),  Voyage  d'exploration  scientiflque  en  Colombia  (Vol. 
5  des  '  M.6inoires  de  la  Societe  neuch^teloise  des  Sciences  naturelles.'),    Neuchatel,  1914. 

Jalhay  (H.),  La  Republique  de  Colombie.    Brussels,  1909. 

E«ane  (A.  H.),  Central  and  South  America.  [In  Stanford's  Compendium.]  Sod.  ed. 
London,  1909. 

Lei;>n«(L.),  Colombia,     London,  li)  14. 

Lopez  (A.)  and  Rodriguez  (J.),  Estadistica  de  Antioquia.     Medellin,  1914. 

Markham  (Uir  Clements),  The  Conquest  of  New  Granada.    London,  19)2. 

Medina  (LeandroX  Limite  Oriental  de  Panama  [The  boundary  diapnto  between 
Colombia  and  Panama.]    Bogota,  191S. 

Mose*  (B.)»  Constitution  of  Colon»bia.  [Translation  of  Text.]    Philadelphia,  1898. 

Motani(U..  J.),  Up  the  Orinoco  and  down  the  Magdalena.     New  York,  191C. 

Nu^s  (B.)  and  Jaka^  (H.),  La  R^pnbHque  de  Colombie,  Oeograf4ii«,  Histoire, 
OrgMiisatiOBy  Ac.    Brussels,  1898. 

Ortega  (Alfredo),  Ferrocairiies  Colonibianos.     Resumen  historico.    Bogota,  192(1. 

Pirez-Sarmiento  (J.  3t.),  Colombia,  ITSD-IOIT.     Cadiz,  1917. 

Petre  (F.  L.),  The  Republic  of  Colombia.     London,  1906. 

Posada  (£.),  Biblioteoa  de  Historia  Nacional.    18  vols.    Bogota,  1914. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  tlie  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  Appendix.  Annual. 
London. 

Bettrepo  Tirado  (E.),  Estndios  sobre  los  Aborigenes  de  Colombia.     Boj;rota,  1892. 

Salawtmea  (Demetno),  La  Amazonia  Colombiana.  Rstudio  geogrufieo  hUtorico  y 
juridico  fu  defensa  del  derecho  territorial  de  Colombia.    Vol.  1.    Begota,  1916. 

Scruggs  (W.  L.),  The  Colombian  and  Venezuelan  Republics.  London,  1900,  and 
Boston,  1010. 

Tkamton  (N.),  Colombia  and  the  United  States.    London,  191o. 

Uribe  (Antouio  Juse).  Anales  Diplonuiticos  y  Consulares  tie  Ci'lombia,  5  vols. 
Bogota.  19-JO. 

Venteh  (A.  C),  Quito  to  Begota.     New  York,  l!'17. 

Fega,  de  la  (JofloX  La  Federacion  en  Colombia,  1810-1912.     Bogota,  1912. 

Velaseo  (T.),  Geografia  do  Colombia.  Bogota,  Also  Colombia.  [Translation  from 
Reclus'  Nouvelle  Geographic  Unlverselle,  with  copious  notes  superadded.]    Bogota,  1898. 

VergaraiV.  J.),  Nueva  Geografia  de  Colombia.  Tomo  I.  Bogoti,  1901.— Capitulos 
de  una  Historia  Civil  y  Militar  de  Colombia.     Bogoti,  1914. 

Zamora,  Guia  de  Colombia.    Bogota,  1907. 
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COSTA  RICA. 

(Rbpublica  dk  Costa  Rica.) 

Constitution  and  Government. 

Thx  Republic  of  Costa  Rica^  aa  independent  State  since  the  year  1821,  and 
forming  part  from  1824  to  1829  of  the  Confederation  of  Central  Americai  is 
governed  under  a  Constitution  promulgated  on  December  7,  1871,  and 
modified  very  frequently  since  that  date.  Practically  there  was  no  consti- 
tution, but  only  dictatorships,  between  1870  and  1882.  The  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  a  Chamber  of  Representatives  called  the  Constitutional  Con- 
gress, and  made  up  of  43  deputies,  being  one  representative  to  every  8, 000 
inhabitants.  By  the  Election  Law  of  August  18, 1913,  universal  suffrage  was 
adopted  for  all  male  citizens  who  are  of  age  and  able  to  support  them- 
selves, except  those  deprived  of  civil  rights,  criminals,  bankrupts  and  the 
insane.  Voting  for  President,  Deputies  and  Municipal  Councillors  is  public, 
direct  and  free.  According  to  the  election  law  of  October  28,  1918,  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  is  made  by  an 
electoral  college  composed  of  those  who  at  the  time  of  the  election  are  sen- 
ators and  deputies,  and  by  those  who,  at  any  time  within  a  period  of  six 
months,  may  have  been  President  of  the  Republic.  The  members  of  the 
Chamber  are  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years,  one -half  retiring  every 
two  years.  The  executive  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  a  President, 
elected  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

President  of  the  Rejniblic. — Don  Julio  Acosta,  elected  on  December  7, 
1919  ;  assumed  office  May  8,  1920,  for  a  period  of  4  years,  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  1871. 

The  administration  normally  is  carried  on  by  six  Secretaries  of  State, 
who  are  appointed  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  President.  They  are  the 
Secretaries  respectively  of  the  Interior  and  Police ;  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Justice,  and  Public  Worship  ;  of  Public  Instruction  ;  of  "War  and  Marine  ; 
of  Finance  and  Commerce  ;  and  a  Secretary  of  Public  Works  under  the 
control  of  Secretary  of  Finance  and  Commerce. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  23,000  English  square  miles, 
divided  into  seven  provinces,  San  Jose,  Alajuela,  Heredia,  Cartago,  Guana- 
caste,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Limon.  The  last  Census  was  taken  in  1892. 
According  to  the  estimate  for  December  31,  1918,  the  population  was 
459, 423,  made  up  as  follows  : — 


ProTinoe 


San  Joii . 
Aliguela  . 
Heredia  . 
Cartago    . 


Population 


188,198 

110,254 

72.786 

48,080 


Province 


Guanaca8t«  . 
Punta  Arenas 
Limon  . 


Total 


Population 


48,217 
28,287 
28,706 

459.428 


I'berti  lire  at)4nt  3.500  i(borii>-ia^«  (India&A). 
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The  vital  statistics  for  three  years  i^ere  aa  follows  : — 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths    i 

Tncrease    |   Immigration 

1 

Emigration 

1916 
1917 
1918 

2,012 
1.808 
1,827 

18,208 
19,004 
18,412 

I 
10,166 
10,249 
14,084      ' 

8,042 
8,755 
4,378 

4.238 
3,085 
1,857 

4,999 
3,098 
2,157 

Of  the  total  births  in  1918,  51  per  cent,  were  males  and  49  per  cent, 
females,  and  75  per  cent,  legitimate  aud  25  per  cent,  illegitimate. 

The  population  of  European  descent,  many  of  them  pure  Spanish 
blood,  dwell  mostly  around  the  capital,  the  city  of  San  Jose  (38,016, 
or  with  suburbs,  61,658),  and  in  the  towns  of  Alajuela  (9,177),  Cartago 
(14,398),  Heredia(9,328),  Liberia  (2,639),  Punta  Arenas  (6,283),  and  Limon 
(7,790).  There  are  some  18,000  coloured  British  West  Indians,  mostly  in 
Limon  Province,  on  the  banana  farms. 

For  the  purpose  of  public  health  the  country  has  been  divided  into  26 
districts,  superintended  by  medical  men  paid  by  the  national  Treasury. 
The  Rockefeller  Institute  has  established  a  branch  in  Costa  Rica  to  combat 
ankilostomiasis,  and  the  Medical  Officer  in  charge  is  giving  most  valuable 
advice  and  work  to  the  Costa  Rican  authorities. 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  there  is  entirely 
religious  liberty  under  the  Constitution,  'i'he  Bishop  of  San  Jose  is  a 
suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Guatemala.  Elementary  instruction  is  com- 
pulsory and  free.  Elementary  schools  are  provided  and  maintained  by  local 
school  councils,  while  the  national  government  pays  the  teachers, 
besides  making  subventions  in  aid  of  local  funds.  In  1918,  there  were  open 
315  elementary  schools  ;  the  teachers  numbered  950,  and  the  enrolled  pupils 
25,857,  the  average  attendance  being  19,672.  For  secondary  instruction 
there  are  at  San  Jos^  a  lyceum  for  boys  with  357  pupils  in  1918,  and  a  college 
for  girls  with  350  pupils.  A  normal  school  established  in  1915  at  Heredia  has 
220  pupils.  The  towns  of  Cartago,  Alajuela,  and  Heredia,  have  each  a  college. 
For  professional  instruction  there  is  a  Medical  Faculty,  and  also  schools  of 
Law,   Pliarmacy,  and  Dentistry. 

Spanish  is  the  universal  language  of  the  country. 

Justice. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  two  Appeal  Courts, 
and  the  Court  of  Cassation.  There  are  also  subordinate  courts  in  the  separate 
provinces,  and  local  justices  throughout  the  Republic.  Capital  punishment 
cannot  be  inflicted.  In  1918  there  were  5, 813  convictions  of  misdemeanour, 
and  1,278  of  crime. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years  have  been  (in  colones, 
worth  about  12d.  in  1919,  £1  =  Colones  20)  as  follows  :— 


1916 

£ 
700,812 
911,281 

1917 

1918 

£ 

760,948 
1,227,971 

1919 

19201 

Revenue 
BzpeBditore . 

666,397 
1    1,203,222 

1 

£ 

594,315 
467,073 

£ 
633,550 
587,668 

1  Estimates. 
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The  rerenue  is  chiefly  deriyed  from  direct  taxation  (laud  and  sales  taxes), 
customs  (116,598Z.  in  1918),  liquors,  and  railways,  posts,  and  telegraphs. 
The  largest  items  of  expenditure  are  hnance,  public  instruction,  and 
internal  deyelopment. 

The  foreign  debt  of  the  Republic  outstanding  on  December  31,  1918,  was 
2,950,466/.,  made  up  of  gold  reftindiug  bonds,  1911,  of  2.000,  OOOZ.  (1,586,660Z. 
issued)  and  the  French  Loan  of  1912,  of  35,000,000  francs  (34,100,000  francs 
outstauding).  The  internal  debt  on  December  31,  1919,  amounted  to 
1,784,204/. 

Defence. 

Costa  Rica  had  an  army,  including  reserve  and  national  guard,  of  52,208 
officers  and  men.  The  active  army  numbered  38,946,  and  consisted  of  3 
brigades,  1  battalion,  3  companies,  and  135  unclassified  soldiers.  The  peace 
strength  is  1,000  men,  and  the  war  strength  is  estimated  at  50,000  militia, 
as  every  male  between  18  and  50  may  be  required  to  serve.  Owing  to  the 
fall  of  the  Tinoco  Administration  and  the  consequent  confusion  in  the  War 
Office,  no  later  statistics  are  available.  The  Republic  has  also  1  motor 
launch  on  the  Atlantic  side  and  1  on  the  Pacific  side  for  Revenue 
purposes. 

Production  and  Industry. 

A  considerable  area  of  the  country  is  high  table-land,  with  a  temperate 
climate,  but  the  land  along  the  coast  is  low,  with  tropical  vegetation  and 
a  tropical  climate.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry.  There  are 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  public  lands  in  Costa  Rica  that  have  never 
been  cleared,  on  which  can  be  found  quantities  of  virgin  rosewood,  cedar, 
mahogany,  and  other  cabinet  woods.  The  principal  agricultural  products 
are  coflfee  (24,000,000  pounds  estimated  production  in  1920  21),  and  bananas, 
95,400  acres  (7,129,655  bunches  valued  at  682,263/.  in  1918  ;  8,689,516 
bunches  valued  at  868,951/.  in  1917).  There  is  a  banana  trade  with  New 
Orleans,  New  York,  and  Koston.  Bee-kee))ing  has  been  commenced  ;  it  is 
estimated  that  tlicrc  arc  3,000  hives  in  the  Kcpublic.  Tho  second  industry 
of  importance  is  that  of  gold  and  silver  mining  on  the  Pacific  slo]ie.  Several 
districts  are  auriferous,  and  mining  is  carried  on  in  the  Abangarez,  Barranca, 
and  Aguacate  districts.  Deposits  of  manganese  ore  have  been  discovered  in 
the  Pacific  province  of  Guanacastc.  Maize,  sugar-cane,  rice,  and  potatoes 
are  commonly  cultivated.  Some  2,700  acres  are  under  tobacco.  The 
distillation  of  spirits  is  a  government  monopoly.  The  live  stock,  in  1915. 
consisted  of  347,475  cattle,  64,717  horses,  76,198  pigs,  besides  mules,  sheep, 
and  goats. 

T^iere  are  officially  enumerated  3,296  factories  and  industries  in  the 
Republic,  including  coffee-drying  establishments,  starch,  broom  and  wood- 
work factories.  Electricity,  ucrived  from  water  power  in  the  highlands,  is 
widely  used  as  motive  power. 

Commerce. 

The  value  of  imports  into  and  exports  from  Costa  Rica  in  5  years 
(including  coin    and    bullion)    was    as    follows    (in    sterling    1    colon  = 


1915  1916  1917         I         1818 


1919 


Imports 
Ezportii 


£  £  £  £  \  & 

923,890         1,420,199         1,203,277     i       708,(541     l    l,4flJ*,792 
2,052,082     I    2,391,649     I    2,447,777     ■    1,980,526     '    3,288,112 
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For  1917  and  1918  the  value  of  the  chief  imports  and  exports  was  as 
follows : — 


Imports 


Cotton  goods 

Cattle      . 

Cofifee  bags 

Flour 

Lard 

Drugs 

Riee 


1917 

£ 

54,918 
25,292 

111,859 
25,189 
29,473 
30,981 


1918 


£ 

94,075 
94,600 
23,077 
58,835 

3,156 
16,6S6 

9,278 


Exports 


Bananas 
CoflFee  . 
Qold,    silver    and 

concentrates  from 

mines  . 

Hides  and  skins    . 
Timber  . 


1917 


1918 


£, 
868,951 
812,848 


214,245  , 
70,877  ' 
62,193  I 


£ 
682,263 
762,181 


163,724 
27,214 
94.420 ' 


Of  the  import  ralue  in  1918,  445,008^.  (57*90  per  cent.)  was  from  the 
United  States,  60,604Z.  (7*87  per  cent.)  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
108,030^.  (14  05  per  cent.)  from  Spanish  America,  13,562/.  (169  per  cent.) 
from  France.  Of  the  value  exported,  1,791,590/.  (90*46  per  cent.)  went 
to  the  United  States,  34,341/.  (1*74  per  cent.)  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
5,986/.  (0-29  percent)  to  Spain,  and  125,977/.  (6'36  per  cent.)  to  Spanish 
America. 

Total  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Costa  Kica  (Board  of  Trade 
Returns)  for  5  years  : — 


^ 

1916 

• 
1917 

1918 

1919 

£ 
968,528 
112,424 

1920 

Imports  from  Costa  Rica  into  U.  K. 
Exports  to  Costa  Rica  from  U.K.   . 

£ 

1,478,926 
138,816 

^        1 
913,P2S 

145,789 

£ 

344,626 
53,311 

£ 

1,068,513 
584,751 

SMpping  and  Communications. 

There  are  no  official  figures  available  as  regards  Costa  Rica  shipping, 
On  the  Atlantic  coast  there  are  several  small  sailing  vessels  and  power 
launches,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  some  motor  launches. 

In  1919  there  entered  the  ports  of  tiie  Republic  479  vessels  of  486,131 
tons,  and  cleared  421  vessels  of  465,074  tons.  Limon-  is  visited  regularly 
by  steamers  of  4  shipping  companies  (1  British,  1  American,  1  Dutch  and 
1  Italian)  connecting  it  with  ports  of  Europe  and  America,  The  American 
line  are  steamers  of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  formerly  under  British 
flag,  now  transferred  to  American  flag.  Three  lines  visit  the  Pacific  port 
of  Puuta  Arenas. 

The  railway  system  connects  San  Jos6  with  the  Atlantic  port,  and  has  been 
extended  to  connect  the  ca])ital  with  the  Pacific  port.  The  length  of 
railway  is  402  miles — the  Costa  Rica  Railway,  182  miles  (main  line  and 
branches  ;  San  Jose  to  Limon,  103  miles) ;  the  Pacific  Railway  (state  owned), 
81  miles  (San  Jos6  to  Punta  Arenas,  73  miles),  the  Northern  Railway,  65 
miles,  and  the  United  Fruit  Co.  Railway,  67  miles.  When  the  Railway 
system  is  completed,  through  rail  communication  will  be  established  between 
Port  Limon  and  the  new  port  of  Almirante  in  Panama.  At  San  Jose  there 
is  an  electric  tramway  of  8^  miles.  In  1916  a  road  for  motor  traffic  was 
conipleted  between  San  Jose  and  Heredia,  a  distance  of  7  milos. 

ni  1918  there  were  182  post  offices.  The  number  of  postal  packets 
despatched  and  received  was  2,247,831. 

There  were  (1918)  1,538  miles  of  telegraph  lines  and  telegrai^h  wires  ot  a 
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total  length  of  15,170  Bnglish  miles  withl22  telegraph  offices.  The  number 
of  messages  in  1918  was  416,831.  On  December  31,  1918,  there  were  1,514 
telephones  ;  the  telephone  lines  had  a  length  of  about  640  miles,  and  the 
length  of  wire  was  2,291  miles.  Wireless  telegraphy  is  working  from 
Limon  to  Bocas  del  Toro  (Panama)  60  miles,  and  to  Bluefields,  in  Nicaragua, 
and  to  Colon,  in  Republic  of  Panama.  Limon  has  a  radius  of  300  miles. 
The  GoYernment  has  a  small  wireless  station  at  Colorado  (mouth  of  R,  San 
Juan,  near  Nicaraguan  border). 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

In  October,  1914,  the  Banco  Intemacional  de  Costa  Rica  was  established 
as  a  Government  Bank  of  Issue.  It  is  authorised  to  issue  up  to  19,000,000 
colones  in  notes  to  bearer  (guaranteed  by  Government  6  per  cent.  Bonds, 
un -issued  balance  of  Costa  Rica  Gold  Refunding  Bonds  of  1911,  and  other 
Govemmetit  securities).  There  are  three  other  banks  of  issue  in  Costa  Rica, 
the  Anglo-Costa  Rican  Bank  (founded  1863)  and  the  Bank  of  Costa  Rica 
(1877),  with  a  capital  of  1,200,000  and  2,000,000  colones  respectively,  and 
the  Mercantile  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  (1908)  with  a  capital  of  1,500,000  colones. 
A  branch  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  was  opened  in  August  1915.  Banks  of 
issue  must  keep  a  re.serve  in  gold  eqnal  to  40  per  cent,  of  their  note  circu- 
lation. The  total  notes  in  circulation  on  September  27, 1919,  were  3,158,703 
colones  of  the  four  banks  of  issue,  of  which  645,000  colones  were  of  the 
Mercantile  Bank  (metallic  reserve,  940,000  colones) ;  307,110  colones  of  the 
Bank  of  Costa  Rica  (metallic  reserve,  814,936  colones) ;  549,240  colones  of 
Anglo- Costarican  Bank  (metallic  reserve,  787,412  colones)  ;  and  16,527,353 
colones  of  the  Banco  Intemacional  de  Costa  Rica  (metallic  reserve,  613,735 
colones).  The  Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas  of  New  York  has  purchased 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  Mercantile  Bank  (October,  1919). 

On  October  26,  1896,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard, 
the  monetary  unit  to  be  the  gold  eoloUj  weighing  778  grammes,  '900  fine  (value 
about  22*9(2.).  The  U.S.  gold  dollar  is  worth  2*15  colones  and  the  English 
sovereign,  10*45  colones.  The  new  silver  coinage  consists  effractions  of  the 
colon,  viz.,  50,  25,  10,  and  5-cent  pieces  *500  fine  silver,  which  are  legal 
tender  up  to  10  colons,  copper  being  legal  tender  up  to  1  colon.  The  copper 
coins  are  10  and  5  cent  pieces.  There  are  also  50  and  25  cent  and  1  and  2 
colon  notes  (silver  certificates).  Gold  and  silver  coins  have  practically  dis- 
appeared from  circulation  ;  copper  coins  in  circulation  amount  to  246,223 
colones.  Total  note  issue  on  September  27,  1919,  estimated  at  23,101,655 
colones  (including  3,426,729  colones  of  Government  silver  certificates  of 
2  and  1  colon  and  50  and  25  cents). 

The  metric  system  is  now  in  use  ;  the  following  are  the  old  weights  and 
measures : — 

The  Libra  ....  =1*014  lb.  avoirdupois. 

,,     Quintal  ....  =101*40  lbs.       ,, 

,,    Arroba  .         .         .  =25*35  ,, 

,,    FaTMga  ....  =11  bushels  (imperial  bushel). 

The  old  weights  and  measures  of  Spain  are  in  use  in  the  country  districts 
but  the  introduction  of  the  French  metric  system  is  legally  established  and 
in  general  use. 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentatiyat. 

1.  Of  Costa  Riga  in  Grbat  Britain. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London. — Vacant. 

Consul' General. — W.  J.  LeLacheur,  58,  Lombard  Street,  E.G. 

There  are  Consular  Representatives  at  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Falmouth, 
Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Nottingham,  Southampton, 
Swansea. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Costa  Riga. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  ConsuUGeneral. 
— A.  Percy  Bennett,  C.M.G.,  resident  at  Panama. 
Consul.— ¥,  N.  Cox. 
Consul  at  Port  Limon. — F.  Gordon. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Costa  Eica. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

The  pablications  of  the  Departments  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  of  the  Interior,  of  War 
and  Marine,  of  Industry,  of  Education,  the  Census  Office. 

Anuario  Estadistico.    San  Jose,  Annual. 

DoeamentoB  relativos  d  la  ControToraia  de  llmites  con  la  Republiea  de  ranam4.    San 
Jose,  1909. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

BmrranUt,  (F.  l^rontero),  Elementos  de  Historia  de  Costa  Rica.    San  Josi.    1892. 

Biolley  (Paul),  Costa  Rica  and  her  Future.    Washington,  1889. 

Calvo  (J.  B.),  The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica.    Chicago,  1890. 

Fenuuid€z  (L.)  Historia  de  CosU  Rica,  1502->1821.    Madrid.    1889. 

Frdbel  (Julius),  Aus  Aiiierika.    2  vols.    Leipzig,  1857-58. 

Kearu  (A.  H.),  Central  and  South  America.    2nd  ed.    [In  Stanford's  Compendium.] 
London,  1909. 

Marr  (N.),  Reise  nach  Centralamerika.    2  vols.    Hamburg,  1868. 

Morelot  (L.),  Voyage  dans  I'Amerique  centrale.    2  vols.    Paris,  1869. 

Palmer  (F,),  Central  America  and  its  Problems.     New  York,  1910. 

PeraZta (Manuel  M.),  Costa  Rica:  its  Climate,  Constitution,  and  Resources.    With 
survey  of  its  present  financial  position.    London,  1878. 

Pecior  (D.),  Les  richesses  ue  rAm^rique  Centrale.    Paris,  19C9. 

PMgwn  (M.  de),  Les  cinq  Repnbliques  de  I'Amerique  Centrale.      Paris,  1910.— La 
R^publique  de  Costa-Rica.    Paris,  1918. 

SeherMer  (Karl,  Ritter  von\  Wanderungen  durch  die  mittelamerikanischen  FreiMtaaten 
Braunschweig,  1857. 

Sehroeder  (J.),  Costa  Rica  State  Immigration.    San  Josd,  1894. 

Vote  (E.  N.),  Costa  Rica :  Dun's  Commercial  Monograph.    New  Tork,  1918. 

HTafner  (Merits),  Die  Republik  Costa  Ricain  Centralamerika.    Leipsift, I86fl. 
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Gonstitation  and  Ooyenuaent. 

CuitA,  except  for  a  brief  period  of  British  occupancy  in  1762,  remained  a 
Spanish  possession  from  the  date  of  its  discovery  by  Columbus  until 
December  10,  189S,  when  the  sovereignty  was  relinquished  under  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  which  ended  the  armed  intervention  of  the  United  States 
in  the  struggle  of  the  Cubans  against  Spanish  rule.  Cuba  thus  became  an  in- 
dependent State.  A  convention  which  assembled  on  November  5,  1900, 
drew  up  a  constitution  which  was  adopted  February  21,  1901,  under  which 
the  Island  assumed  a  republican  form  of  government,  with  a  President, 
Vice-President,  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  A  law  was 
passed  in  Washington  authorising  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
hand  over  the  government  to  the  Cuban  people  upon  the  undertaking 
that  they  should  conclude  no  treaty  with  a  foreign  power  that  would 
endanger  the  independence  of  Cuba,  that  no  debts  should  be  contracted 
for  which  the  current  revenue  would  not  suffice,  that  the  United  States 
should  have  certain  rights  of  intervention,  and  be  granted  the  use  of  Naval 
Stations.  On  June  12,  1901,  these  conditions  were  accepted.  On  February  24, 
1902,  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  took  place,  and  the 
control  of  the  Island  was  formally  transferred  to  the  national  government  on 
May  20.  The  coaling  stations  of  Guantanamo  Bay  and  Bahia  Honda  were 
leased  to  the  United  States  for  2,000  dollars  annually,  on  July  2,  1903.  A 
reciprocal  commercial  treaty,  December  27,  1903,  further  strengthened  the 
ties  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  After  political  disturbances,  an 
American  Commission  formed  a  provisional  government  in  August,  1906, 
which  was  continued  until  January  28,  1909,  when  the  national  government 
was  resumed  after  the  institution  of  electoral  reforms. 

President. — Alfredo  Zayas.  Born  February  21,  1861.  Inaugurated  May 
20,  1921  ;  term  expires  May  20,  1925. 

There  is  a  Cabinet  consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  Justice, 
of  War  and  Marine,  of  the  Interior,  of  Finance,  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Labour,  of  Public  Instruction,  of  Public  Works,  and  of  Sanitation  and 
Charity. 

The  National  Congress  is  made  up  of  a  Senate  (24  members,  4  for  each 
province)  and  a  House  of  Representatives  (IIS  members,  1  for  every  25,000 
of  the  inhabitants). 

Area  and  Population. 

Cuba  has  an  area  of  44,215  square  miles,  with  a  population,  according  to 
the  enumeration  of  November,  1919,  of  2,808,905.  The  area,  population,  and 
density  of  population  of  each  of  the  six  provinces  were  as  follows : — 


ProYlnce  Area  '   Population  in  1319 


Pop.  per  sq. 

miU 


8qnare  miles 

HaTana j  3,174 

PinardelRio        .        .,       .  5,212 

Matanzas I  3,260 

Santa  Clara '  8,266 

Camagiiey 10,076 

Oriento 14,227 

Total  .  44,215  j  2,898,905  |  65-84 

The  population  in  1919  has  increased  261,869  over  that  of  1916.     The 
whites  formed  74*3  and  the  coloured  25*7  of  the  total  population. 


697,588 

219-77 

266,198 

61-07 

812,704 

95-09 

6r)7,097 

70-95 

228,918 

22-71 

73:i,810 

51-31 
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In  1915,  there  were  57,648  births,  12,152  marriages,  85,086  deaths.  The 
surplus  of  births  over  deaths  Was  45,496.  In  1919  there  were  80,485  immi- 
grants, including  39,573  Spaniaids,  745  English,  1,23C  Chinese,  and 
24,187  Jamaicans. 

The  chief  towns  are  Harana,  363,506;  Cienfaegos,  95,865  ;  Caniar;iiey, 
98,193  ;  Santiago  de  Cuba,  70,232  ;  Giiantanamo,  68,883  ;  Matauzas,  62,638  ; 
Santa  Clara,  63,151  ;  ManzaniUo,  56,570  ;  Pinar  del  Rio,  47,858  ;  Sancti 
Spiritus,  58,843  ;  Trinidad,  40,602  ;  CardeSias,  32,753. 

Instruction. 

Since  tlie  dcvidopnient  of  tlie  Education  Act  of  1899,  when  the  present 
system  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  was  introduced,  education  in 
Cuba  hsus  made  rapid  strides.  Each  municipality  has  a  Hoard  of  Education, 
and  Governuicnt  schools  are  established  in  all  towns  and  rural  districts. 
Education  is  compulsory.  In  the  interior  regular  circuits  for  special  teachers 
who  conduct  classes  in  the  hi<<lier  subjects,  travelling  from  school  to  school 
in  succession,  maintain  a  high  standard  of  instruction  in  the  rural  districts. 
In  1919,  334,671  children  were  enrolled  in  the  Government  schools, 
which  had  6,151  teachers.  A  wide  system  of  kindergartens  has  been 
developed,  and  night  schools  for  adults.  In  1919,  223  new  schools  were 
established.  In  each  province  t'le  Government  maintains  a  special  Institute 
for  advanced  education.  Annexed  to  these  Institutes  are  the  normal  schools 
for  training  teachers.  Near  Havana  there  is  a  special  school  with  a  staft' 
drawn  fix>m  English  public  schools,  on  which  the  school  is  modelled. 

University  instruction  is  given  at  the  University  of  Havana  (founded  in 
1721),  which  is  divided  into  the  three  Faculties  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Science, 
of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  and  of  Law. 

Finance. 

Revenue  and  expenditure  (budget  estimates)  for  4  years  : — 


1916-17        1917-18        1918-19 


1920-21 


I 


£ 


£  !  £  £ 

Revenue    .        .        .  8,365,718        i        9,335.988  12,892,000        \     20,827,417 

Expenditure      .        .  ,       8,052,581  8,830,640  10,878,973  20,827,417 

! \ [ 

The  principal  items  of  estimated  income  in  1920-21  were: — Customs  Reveniie,10,760,541'. 
and  from  sugar,  l,500,0O0Z.  The  principal  items  of  estimated  expenditure  were  : — War 
and  Marine,  8,488,901Z.,  Instruction,  2,123,1091. 

Tlie  foreign  debt'of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  (August  31,  1918)  amounted 
to  52,874,500  dollars,  made  up  as  follows  :— First  S}ieyer  loan,  of  1904,  at  5 
per  cent.,  26,374,500  dollars;  second  Speyer  loan,  of  1909,  at  4^  percent., 
16,500,000  doUai-s  ;  Morgan  loan,  of  1914,  at  5  per  cent.,  10,000,000  dollars. 

The  Internal  Debt  on  August  31,  1918,  amounted  to  30,731,900  dollars. 
Total  debt,  83,606,400  dollars. 

Defence. 

The  military  age  is  between  21  and  28,  and  the  army  is  composed  of  16,569 
men  (610  officers  and  75  cadets)  in  the  land  forces.  Obligatory  military 
training  is  giten  to  all  Cubans  between  ihe  ages  of  19  and  25.  The  navy 
consists  of  two  cruisers,  16  gunboats,  4  submarine  chasers,  and  3  small 
auxiliaries.     The  strength  of  tlie  navy  is  890  men,  130  officers,  and  20  cadets. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  staple  prodiicts  of  Cuba  are  tobacco  and  sugar,  but  coffee,  cocoa, 
eereals,  ana  potatoes  are  grown'  and  a  rnn^^irlerable  trarle  is  done  in  finiits 
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and  minerals.  In  1918  the  tobacco  manufactured  in  Cuba  was  valued  at 
33,829,627  pesos,  and  consisted  of  331, 705|  125  cigars,  341,803,660  boxes  of 
cigarettes,  and  378,  i26  pounds  of  cut  tobacco.  In  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1919,  135,290,443  cigars  and  9,037,301  boxes  of  cigarettes  wore  exported. 
In  1918-19  the  sugar  crop  was  4,446,229  tons  (valued at  457,305, 868  dollars); 
in  1919-20  it  was  3,735,425  tons  (valued  at  1,005,451,080  dollars). 
The  total  area  of  the  sugar  plantations  is  1,384,812  acres.  In  1918-19 
there  were  211  sugar  mills.  Rice  growing  has  recently  been  started.  The 
principal  fruits  exported  were  pineapples,  bananas,  citrus  fruit,  and  cocoannts. 
The  production  of  honey  in  1917-18  amounted  to  165,000,000  gallons,  of 
which  125,000,000  gallons  were  exported. 

Cuba's  production  of  rum  in  1915  was  696,067  gallons,  and  in  1914,  420,517 
gallons  :  of  alcohol,  2,021,116  gallons  in  1915,  and  649,722  gallons  in  1914. 

On  December  31, 1918,  the  live  stock  in  the  island  consisted  of  3,965,600 
head  of  cattle,  779,496  horses,  and  64,570  mules. 

Cuba  has  forest  lands,  many  of  which  are  in  private  ownership,  but  the 
forests  belonging  to  the  State  have  an  area  of  about  1,250,000  acres.  These 
forests  contain  valuable  cabinet  woods,  such  as  mahogany  and  cedar,  besides 
dye-woods,  fibres,  gums,  resins,  and  oils.  Cedar  is  used  locally  for  cigar- 
boxes,  and  mahogany  is  exported.  Many  other  hard  woods  are  used  for 
railway  sleepers,  carts,  ploughs  and  other  local  purposes. 

In  the  district  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  copper^  manganese,  and  iron  mines 
are  worked.  The  iron  mines  employ  over  4,000  workmen,  and  supply  on  an 
average  50,000  tons  of  ore  per  month  to  the  United  States.  Gold  is  found 
but  little  worked.  There  are  rich  beds  of  asphalt  which  are  not  largely 
worked.      Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  develop  petroleum  wells. 

Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  (including  bullion  and  specie)  for 
5  years  (1915-1917,  ending  June  30,  and  1918  and  1919  calendar  years)  were 
as  follows  : — 


Imports 
Exports 


1916 


1916 


1917 


1918 


£ 

81,089,644 


£ 

49,655,655 


50,868,858     '    71,814,270 


£ 

54,514,611 
78,869,102 


£ 

59,524,443 
82,665,050 


1919 


£ 
71,515,804 
114,582,074 


The  imports  and  exports  were  distributed  as  follows  :- 


Coaatries 


United  States 
Other  American  Countries 
United  Kmgdom 
Spain  .        .        .       , 
F^nce         .        .        .        , 
Other  European  countries 
Other  countries  . 


Total 


Dollars 

222,262,276 

20,857,028 

9,154,567 
10,892.529 

7,044,221 

2,862,838 
26,149,261 


Dollars 

272,192,946 

27,257,687 

8,746,505 
15,911,198 

9,906,719 

8,257,488 
20.805,0^9 


Exports  to 


297,622,215    i  847,576,522 


1918 


Dollars 

298,997,619 

9,428,079 

95,817,266 

6,n5,875 

5,666,957 

496,154 

1,164,801 


418,825,261 


1919 

Dollars 

489,688,986 

10,912,602 

b2,621,828 

8,348,968 
28,041,878 

6,646,679 

1,909,987 


572,919,878 
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The  principal  exports  are  sugar  and  tobacco.  In  1918,  sugar  was  exported 
to  the  value  of  86, 656, 000^.,  and  tobacco  to  the  value  of  9,209,600^.  The 
principal  imports  in  1918  were  foodstuft's  to  the  value  of  27,579,760?.,  tissues 
and  manufactures,  10,025,500/.,  machinery,  9,210,000Z.,  metals  and  metal 
manufactures,  4, 736,250/.,  and  chemicals,  4,677,500/. 

The  custom  revenues  in  1917-18  amounted  to  7,897,800/.,  and  in  1919 
to  11,100,831/. 

Total  trade  between  Cuba  and  the  United  Kingdom  (Board  of  Trade 
returns)  for  five  years  . — 


1920 


Imports  from  Cuba  into  U.K. 
Exports  to  Cuba  from  U.K. 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

£ 

13,051,977 
2,058,610 

£ 
17,770,637 
2,012,667 

£ 

22,519,576 
1,964,786 

£ 
17,882,831 
1,983,027 

£ 

25,628,855 
7,245,839 


Shipping  and  Gommnnications. 

In  1919,89,436  vessels  of  203,975,959  tons  net  entered  and  88,789  vessels  of 
203,436,406  tons  net  cleared  the  ports  of  the  Republic  in  the  foreign  trade. 
In  the  coastwise  trade  14,684  vessels  of  2,582,829  tons  net  entered,  and 
14,712  vessels  of  2,584,211  tons  net  cleared.  In  1919-20,  2,899  vessels 
cleared  the  port  of  Havana. 

In  Cuba  there  were,  in  1919,  3,200  miles  of  railway — the  United  Rail- 
ways of  Havana,  705  miles ;  Cuba  Railroad,'  589  miles  ;  Cuban  Central  Rail- 
way, 389  miles,  and  Western  Railway  of  Havana,  147  miles.  The  lines 
now  connect  the  principal  towns  and  seaports  from  Pinar  del  Rio  in  the 
west,  to  Santiaga  de  Cuba  in  the  east.  The  larger  sugar  estates  have  private 
lines  connecting  them  with  the  main  lines.  Several  important  railway  ex- 
tensions are  projected.  The  question  of  the  nationalization  of  the  railways  is 
under  consideration.  There  are  1,285  miles  of  cart  roads  open  to  traffic 
on  April  1,  1919.  There  are  (1915)  658  post  offices,  226  telegraph  offices, 
and  nine  wireless  stations  operated  by  the  Government. 

Currency  and  Banking. 

On  November  7,  1914,  a  law  was  published  authorising  a  new  coinage 
ssue  in  Cuba  with  a  gold  peso  of  1*6718  grammes  (1*5046  grammes  fine)  as 
the  monetary  unit.  The  gold  coins  are  the  20,  10,  5,  4,  2  and  1  peso 
pieces ;  the  20,  10  and  5  pesos  pieces  are  of  the  same  weight  and  value 
as  the  corresponding  United  States  gold  coins.  Silver  is  coined  in  pieces 
of  1  peso,  40  cents,  20  cents,  and  10  cents,  while  nickel  coins  of  5,  2, 
and  1  cent  pieces  are  also  issued. 

The  coinage  of  gold  is  unlimited,  but  silver  must  not  be  minted  to  the 
value  of  more  than  12,000,000  pesos.  The  extent  of  the  nickel  coinage  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  National  Executive.  The  United  States  coinage  will 
still  remain  legal  tender. 

The  total  amount  minted  since  coinage  was  first  commenced  is  as  follow  : 
gold,  5,200,000  dollars  ;  silver,  6,237,000  dollars  ;  and  nickel,  648,120 
dollars;  making  in  all  12,085,130  dollars.  The  reeoinage  of  Spanish  and 
French  gold  amounted  to  9,212,250  dollars.  Cuba  thus  possesses  a  stock  of 
national  coin  of  all  kind  and  denomination  amounting  to  21,297,380  dollars, 
of  which  14,412,250  dollars  is  in  gold. 
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The  National  Bank  of  Caba,  at  Havana,  had  assets  on  January  31,  1920, 
amounting  to  145,579,273  pesos. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  in  use. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Or  Cuba  in  Gbeat  Britain. 

Enooy  and  Minister. — General  Carlos  Garcia  Velez  (June  11,  1912). 

Secretaries. — Dr.  Rafael  Rodriguez  Altunaga  and  Dr.  Pedro  Rodriguez 
Capote. 

Ghoiurllor  of  Legation. — Francisco  de  la  Cam  pa. 

Consul  in  London.  — Augusto  Merchan. 

There  is  a  Consul- General  in  Liverpool,  and  Consuls  in  Birmingham, 
Glasgow,  Hull,  and  other  towns. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Cuba. 

Envoy  and  Minister — Hon.  W.  Erskine,  M.V.O.  (appointed  Septembers, 
1919). 

Naval  Aitcu^M. — Lt.-Com.  E.  King,  R.N. 

Britifih  Viee-CoTisuls  at  Havana. — G.  F.  Plant  and  C.  A.  Edmund. 

There  is  a  British  Consul  at  Santiago,  and  yice-Consuls  at  Oienfnegos, 
Camagiiey,  Antilla,  Puerto  Padre,  and  Cardenas. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning  Cuba. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annuario  EstadlKtico  de  la  Repnbitea  de  OuImu    Havana.    Annual.  (First  issue,  1914. 

Cute :  What  She  has  to  Offer  to  the  Investor  or  the  Home-seeker.    Harana,  1916. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Affairs  in  Cuba.     United  States 
Senate,  No.  885.    Pifty-flfth  Congress.    Washington. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  for  September,  1905. 
Washington. 

-Estadistica  General:   Gomereio  Exterior.     Quarterly  and  Annual. --Moyimieuto   de 
Poblacion.    Monthly  and  Annual.    Havana. 

Infonne  Bi-Anual  Sanitario  y  Demograflco.    Havana. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Oula-directorio  de  la  republica  de  Cuba.  (Bailly-Bailli^re-Riera.)  Comerclo.  indostria, 
apricultura,  ganaderia,  niineha,  propiedad,  profesiones  y  elemento  oficial.     Barcelona, 

1919. 

Atkin*  (J.  B.).  The  War  in  Cuba.    London,  1899. 

Caldwdl  (R.  G.),  The  Lopez  Expeditions  to  Cuba,  1848-1851.  London  and  Princeton 
1915. 

Callahan  (J.  M.).  Cuba  and  InterDational  Relations.    London,  1902. 

Clark  (W.  J.),  Commercial  Cuba.    London,  1899. 

Davey  (R.),  Cuba  in  War  Time.    London,  1897.— Cuba  Past  and  Present.  London,  1898. 

Ewart  (F.  C.),  Cuba  y  las  costumbres  Cubanas.     Boston,  1919. 

Fitke  (A.  K.),  History  of  the  Islands  of  the  We«t  Indian  Archipelago.    New  York,  1899. 

Johnson  (W.  F.),  History  of  Cuba,     f)  vols.     New  York,  1920. 

Leslie's  Official  History  of  the  Spunish-Amerlean  War.     Washington,  1899. 

Mmygrave  (G.  C),  Cuba  :  The  Land  of  Opportunity.     London,  1919. 

Parker  (W.  B.),  Cubans  of  To-I)av.     New  York,  1919. 

Piron  (H.),  L'lle  do  Cuba.     Paris,  1898. 

Porter  (R.  P.),  Indtistruil  Cuba.     New  York,  1899. 

Roiiinson  (.\.  G.),  Cuba :  Old  and  New.     London,  1916. 

Roosevelt  (Th.),  The  Rough  B'ders.    London,  1899. 

Rov)an<A.  s.>.  and  namsev  (t     IM.\  The  Island  of  Cuba.     London,  1108. 

Trellis  (C.  M.),  Bibliolrca  v«'"P'!'^'c»  Cubana.     Matanzas,  1920. 

ValdiftBoig  (L.).  El  Comercio  Exterior  de  Cuba.     Havana,  1920. 

Wrioht  (I.  A.),  the  Early  History  of  Cuba  (1492-1586).     London,  1917 
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CZECHO-SLOVAKU. 

(Ceskoslovenska  Repurlika.) 

The  term  Czecho-slovaks  comprises  two  branches  of  the  same  Slav  nation  : 
the  seven  million  Czechs  (pronounced  Tchechs)  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Silesia,  and  the  three  million  Slovaks  of  Slovakia,  who  speak  a  dialect  of 
Czech. 

As  early  as  the  fifth  centnry  the  Czecho-slovaks  inhabited,  as  an 
independent  nation,  the  territories  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Bohemia. 
Christianity  was  introduced  very  early  in  Slovakia  and  Bohemia  by  the  Slav 
apostles,  Cyril  and  Methodius,  and  the  Czechs  were  among  the  early 
protagonists  of  Protestantism  in  Europe. 

In  1526  the  Czechs  elected  the  Hababurgs  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  and 
the  country  thus  became  united  through  a  common  dynasty  with  Austria 
and  Hungary.  Soon  after  their  accession  to  the  throne  the  Habsburg? 
began  to  violate  Bohemia's  religious  and  national  liberties,  and  this  action 
eventually  led  to  the  Czech  revolution  of  161S  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  The  Czech  revolution  was  cnished  completely  at  the 
White  Mountain,  near  Prague,  in  1620. 

The  literary  revival  of  the  Czech  language,  which  commenced  after  the 
French  Revolution,  developed  into  a  political  movement  in  the  'forties,  and 
since  1848  the  Czecho-slovaks  have  claimed  the  restitution  of  their  ancient 
rights  as  an  independent  nation.  The  Czecho-slovak  State  came  into  exist- 
ence on  October  28,  1918.  On  that  day  the  Ndrodni  Fy^or  (National  Council) 
took  over  the  government  of  the  Czecho-slovak  countries,  including  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Slovakia,  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  On  November  14,  1918,  the  Czecho-slovak 
National  Assembly  met  in  Prague,  and  formally  declared  the  Czecho-slovak 
State  to  be  a  Republic,  with  Professor  T.  G.  Masaryk  as  its  fir»t  President. 

The  Colours  of  the  Republic  are  white,  blue  and  red.  The  National 
Standard  consists  of  an  upper  band  of  white  and  a  lower  band  of  red,  between 
which  a  blue  triangle  is  interposed. 

The  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  Republic  is  for  the  present  that  of  the  former 
Kingdom  of  Bohemia — a  red  shield  on  which  is  a  double-tailed  silver  lion 
rampant  facing  to  the  right.  (Ordinance  of  the  Czecho-slovak  Government 
of  May  19,  1919.) 

CoHStitlLtioil  and  Oovernment. — The  Constitution  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic  was  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  on  February  29,  1920. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitutioo,  the  Czecho-slovak  State  is  a 
democratic  Republic  having  an  elected  President  at  its  head.  The  territory 
of  the  Republic  forms  a  single  and  indivisible  unity.  The  region  of  Carpa- 
thian Ruthenia  will  receive  autonomy.  The  National  Parliament,  which 
constitutes  the  only  legislative  body  for  the  whole  of  the  Republic,  is  com- 
posed of  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  elected  for  a  period  of  six  years  and 
containing  300  members,  and  of  a  Senate  comprising  150  me  raters  to  be 
renewed  every  eight  years.  The  two  Chambers  in  joint  congress  will  elec- 
the  President  of  the  Republic  for  seven  years,  and  the  President,  as  head  of 
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the  State,  is  supreme  commander  of  the  armed  forces,  and  can  declare  war 
with  the  consent  of  Parliament.  He  appoints  the  higher  officers  and  officials, 
exercises  the  right  of  reprieve,  and  is  himself  amenable  to  the  laws  only  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  He  also  appoints  and  recalls  Ministers.  The  Con- 
stitution guarantees  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  speech,  and  safeguards 
racial  minorities,  to  whom  it  assures  the  maintenance  of  their  schools. 

The  franchise  is  open  to  all  citizens,  without  distinction  of  sex,  who  are 
over  21,  while  all  citizens  over  30  are  eligible  for  election.  The  electoral 
system  is  based  on  proportional  representation. 

The  Constitution  regulates  the  parliamentary  elections  on  a  *  closed 
scrutiny '  basis,  the  votes  being  in  favour  of  parties,  not  of  candidates.  The 
allocation  of  electoral  areas  is  as  follows  : — Bohemia,  5  ;  Moravia,  2  ; 
Teschen  District,  1  ;  Slovakia,  7. 

The  number  of  administrative  districts  to  be  set  up  is  as  follows : — 
Bohemia,  10 ;  Moravia,  5  ;  Silesia,  1  ;  Slovakia,  6. 

At  the  elections  held  in  April  1920,  the  following  parties  were  returned  to 
Parliament : — 

Senate : — Socialists,  68  ;  National  Parties,  75.  (Czecho-Slovaks,  103  ; 
Germans,  87  ;  Mag}  are,  3.) 

Chamber  of  Deputies ;— Socialists,  141;  National  Parties,  137.  (Czecho- 
slovaks, 199  ;  Germans,  72  ;  Magyars,  7.) 

Freaident. —Thom&a  G.  Masaryk  (bom  in  1850  in  Hodonin,  in  Moravia). 
Elected  May  28,  1920. 

The  CzechO'Slovak  Government,  reconstituted  on  September  15,  1920, 
consists  of  the  following  Ministers  : — 

Prime  Minister. — Dr.  Cem/jj. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — Dr.  E.  BeneS, 

Minister  of  the  Interior.  — Dr.  Cemy. 

Minister  of  Finance. — Dr.  Hanosek. 

Minister  of  Commerce. — (Vacant  April,  1921. ) 

Minister  of  Public   Works. — M.  Kova^ik. 

Minister  of  Food  Supplies  — L.  Pntsa. 

Minister  of  Railways. — Dr.  Burger. 

Minister  of  Health, — Dr.  Prochdzka. 

Minister  of  Social   Welfare. — Dr.  J.  Oruber. 

Minister  of  Justice. — Dr.  A.  Popelka. 

Minister  of  Agriculture.  — Dr.  Vlad.  Brollik. 

Minister  of  Education. — Dr.  J.  Susta. 

Minister  of  National  Defence, — 0.  Hv^sdk. 

Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs. — Dr.  M.  Fatka. 

Minister  for  the  Unification  of  Laws.  — Dr.  V.  Fajnor. 

Area  and  Population. — The  Czecho-slovak  Republic  consists  of  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia,  Slovakia,  Silesia,  and  autonomous  Huthenia.  Its  frontiers 
have  been  defined  by  the  Peace  Treaties  with  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  districts,  notably  the  Teschen  coal  area,  in  which 
plebiscite  was  to  decide  its  allegiance.  The  intention  of  holding  plebiscite 
was,  however, abandoned,  and  the  Ambassadors'  Conference,  on  July  28,  1920, 
divided  the  Teschen  district  between  Czecho- Slovakia  and  Poland.    The  area 
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and  population  of  the  TariouB  provinces,  according  to  the  cenBOS  of  1910,  are 
as  follows ; — 


Bohemia 

Moravia 

Sileeia 

Slovakia 

Ruthenia> 

Geruian  and  Austrian  territories 
asaigned  to  the  Czecho-slovak 
Repnblio  by  the  Peace  Con- 
ference   


Area  in 

Square 

kilometres 


61,947 
22,222 
4,134 
49,659 
12.097 


909 


140,968 


Area  in 
English 
sq.  miles 


20,065 
8,684 
1,696 

19,173 
4,670 


350 


54.438 


Population 

Dee.  81, 

1910 


6,768,648 
2,622,271 

608,128 
2,952,846 

572,028 


111,669 


13,636,890 


Population 

per  square 

kilometre 


180 

118 

147 

59 

47 


128 


97 


The  census  in  Slovakia  held  in  November  1919,  showed  a  population  of 
2,940,374,  including  2,141,000  Slovaks,  665,000  Alagyars,  and  140,322 
Germans. 

The  population  of  the  principal  towns  in  1910  was  : — 


Prague 223,741 

Brno 125,737 

Plzen 81,165 

Bratislava  ....    73,459 
Koslce    .         ...    40,476 


Ostrava       ....     37,'K)0 1  Kladno 19,000 

Liberec 36,000    Pardubice    ....     20,000 


Bud^ovine       .    .     .    45,000 

Usti 89,000 

Vitkovice    ....    23,000 


Olouiouc  ....  22,246 
Stiavnica  ....  15,000 
Nitra 16,000 


ReligioiL — The  majority  of  the  population  is  Catholic.  In  1910  the 
division  of  the  population  according  to  religion  was  : — Roman  Catholics, 
11,836,933  ;  Greek  Catholics,  592,115  ;  Protestants,  976,567  ;  Greek  Orthodox, 
3,060  ;  Old  Catholics.  17,136  ;  Jews,  368,970. 

In  January,  1920,  the  reformed  clergy  of  Czecho-Slovakia  decided  to  with- 
draw from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  and  to  found  a  National  Church. 

Instmction. — instruction  is  compulsory  between  the  age  of  6  and  14. 
The  schools  may  be  divided  as  follows  (1)  National  Schools  (Elementary  and 
Advanced  Public  Schools)  ;  (2)  Secomiary  Latin  and  Technical  Schools 
(Gymnasia  and  Real-Schools) ;  (3)  Universities  and  Higher  Technical  Schools  ; 
and  (4)  Trade  and  Arts,  Commercial,  Mining  and  Agricultural,  and  other 
special  schools.     There  are  practically  no  illiterates  except  in  Slovakia. 

In  the  following  table  the  figures  for  Bohemia,  Moi-aviu,  and  Silesia  are 
for  1914,  those  for  Slovakia  and  Ruthei.ia  are  for  1902-8  : — 


Elementary  Public 

Schools 

Advanced  Public  Schools 

No.  of 
Schools 

No.  of 
Teachers 

No.  of 
Pupils 

1,020,534 

484,851 

128,808 

397,250 

56,375 

No.  of 
8ciiool» 

No.  of 
Teachers 

No.  of 
Puj'ils 

Bohemia 
Moravia 
Silesia 
SIoVHkia    . 
Rutlienia   . 

6,698 
2,692 

672 
4.063 

618 

16,720 

7,232 

1,766 

6,318 

949 

624 

258 

38 

Qi 

9 

8,294 

1,I.')6 

199 

484 

51 

114,296 
37,609 

7,791 
11,628 

1,284 

13,638 

32.984 

2,03-2,313 

1,021 

5,183 

172,607 
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In  1918-19  there  were  in  SlorakU  8,981  elementary  sehools  with  4  953 
teachers  and  390,764  pupils.  Of  the  total  number  of  schools  in  Slovakia  756 
are  State  instituiions,  the  rest  arc  denominational.  In  other  parts  of  the 
Republic  the  elementary  schools  are  all  State  schools. 

Secondary  education  is  provided  in  the  gymnasia  and  modern  schools,  of 
which  the  country  has  74  gymnasia,  71  real-gymnasia,  and  71  real -schools, 
making  a  total  of  216.  Of  the  178  secondary  schools  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  114  were  Czech  and  64  German.  In  1020  there  were  opened  in 
Slovakia  2  gymnasia,  20  real-gymnasia,  1  lyceum,  6  real-schools  and  8 
teachers'  institutes.  All  these  are  State  institutions.  Of  denominational 
institutions  there  were  opened  2  Protestant  and  1  Catholic  teachers' 
institutes. 

There  Jire  4  universities  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  4  technical  high  schools, 
with  teachers  and  students  as  follows  : — 


Universities      •    Teachers       Students 


Prague,  Czech 

(1348)  124 

Prague,  German  118 

Brno,  Czech    .     .  15 

Bratislava,  Slovak  0 


8,770 
3,048 

490 
124 


Technical 
High  Schools 


Prague,  Czech  . 
Prague,  German 
Broo,  Czech  .  . 
Brno,  German    . 


Teachers 


61 
31 
24 

28 


Students 


6,208 
1,174 
1,600 
1,592 


Justice. — The  courts  of  the  Republic  are  : — The  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice  and  Court  of  Cassation  sitting  in  Brno ;  33  provincial  assizes  and 
district  courts,  and  410  county  and  police  courts. 

There  are  also  special  courts  for  commercial,  industrial,  revenue  and 
other  matters. 

A  special  Administrative  High  Court  decides  matters  in  dispute  affecting 
the  administration,  e.a.,  appeals  against  illegal  decisions  ai^d  legulations 
made  by  State  authorities  ;  in  cases  of  conflict  between  the  central  State 
authorities  and  the  organs  of  the  x^rovincial  local  government ;  in  eases  of 
claims  made  against  the  State  or  the  local  administration  which  have  been 
vetoed  by  the  administrative  authorities. 


Finance. — Budget  estimates  for  1920  and  1921  in  thousands  of  kronen  : — 


1020 


1921 


•T*- 


Ordinary 


I     Extra- 
I  ordinary 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


Total 


Ordinary 


5.S2.\5S2       2,427,18.^     7,750,770  "  12,057,436 
4,926,601    :  5,489,484  ,ia.41ti,l7o  ,,     9,172,265 


Bxtra- 
ordinary 


ToUl 


2,050,643    I  14,107,979 
4,932,108    '  14,104,S7S 
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The  main  items  of  the  Budget  for  1921  are  shown  as  follows  :-^ 


Revenue 


Ministry  of: — 
Finance 
Posts  and 
Telegraphs 
Railways  . 
Agriculture 
Public 

Works 


Crowns 


Expenditure 


Total 
7,100,996,780 

721,789,100 

3,668,665,840 

210,586,942 

791,210,734 


Extra-        ' 

vlS'^QAft  nfli  ;!  P'lWic  Debt  . 
700,240,081    I  Ministry  of  :- 

National  De- 


2,803,100 

7,707,270 

924,105 

60,752,536 


fence 

Education  . 

Finance 

Posts     and 
Telegraphs 

Railways    . 

Public 

Works 

the  Interior 

lor    Recon- 
struction. 

of     Foreign 
Affairs     . 


Crowns 


Totel 
l,085,879,f69 

2,368,880,110 

608,344,801 

I,5b2,8i3,418 

721,498,700 
3,602,564,500 

1,020,931,381 
729,576,74a 

381,078,000 

101,650,000 


Extraordinary 
273,421,000 

1,111,619,470 

277,411,89^ 
456,369,837 

£94,088,600 
718,847,860 

,  383,066,123 
287,862,192 

881,d7»,000 

36,750,750 


The  debts  of  the  new  Republic  fall  into  five  categorie8^(l)  debts  reeult- 
ing  from  the  war  ;  (2)  Czecho-Slovakia's  share  of  Austna- Hungary's  pre-war 
debt ;  (3)  tax  of  liberatioD,  i.e.,  contribution  to  the  war  expenses  .of  the 
Allies  ;  (4)  internal  debt ;  (5)  loans  of  the  new  Republic. 

Some  particulars  of  these  loans  are  given  as  follows  : — I.  Debts  resulting 
from  the  War. — (a)  To  United  States:  (1)  For  food  supplies.     Interest  at 

5  per  cent.  No  fixed  period  of  repayment.  57,744,750  dollars.  (2)  For 
supplies  purchased  from  American  Liquidation   Commission.      Interest  at 

6  per  cent.  Repayable  in  1922,  5,000,000  dollars;  repayable  in  1923, 
5,000,000  dollars  ;  repayable  in  1924,  14,942,546  dollars.  (3)  For  Ozec^io- 
Slovak  army  in  Siberia.  Interest  at  5  per  cent.  No  fixed  date  of  repayment. 
Amount  as  yet  not  fixed.  Estimate  of  minimum,  19,000,000  dollars. 
(4)  For  war  mateiials  purchased  at  Coblenz,  2,710,930  dollars.  (b)  To 
Fi-ance  :  (1)  For  war  materials.  Interest  at  5  per  cent.  Repayable  July, 
1921.  110,000,000  francs.  (2)  For  maintenance  of  Czechoslovak  legions 
in  France,  200,000,000  francs.  (c)  To  Italy:  (1)  For  maintenance  of 
Czecho-Slovak  army  in  Italy,  180.000,000  lire.  (2)  For  raw  mateiiala. 
Due  to  group  of  Italian  bankers.     Interest  at  6  percent.     20,000,000  lire. 

(3)  For  credit  arranged  for  one  year  on  April  1,  1920,  6,000,000  lire,  {d)  To 
Great  Britain :      For  relief  supplies       Interest  at   5  per  cent.      304,1062. 

II.  Share  of  Austria-Hungary's  pre-war  debt — 1,200,000,000  gold  fiuncs 
and  4,800,000,000  crowns. 

in.  Tax  of  liberation.— 750,000,000  francs. 

lY.  Internal  debt. — 4,800,000,000  crowns  of  the  old  Austro- Hungarian 
Rente,  and  8,000,000,000  crowns  of  Austro -Hungarian  bank-notes  oix- 
culating  in  the  Republic,  making  a^  total  of  12.800,000,000  crowns.      .     . 

V.  Loans  of  the  Republic— (1)  First  liberty  loan,  1,000,000,000  crownsi 
(2)  second  liberty  loan  (4  per  cent.  State  loan),  payable  1923-24,  988,022,000 
crowns;    (3)  Loan  of  Government  from  the  banks,   1,031,500,000  crowns ; 

(4)  premium  4J  per  cent,  loan,  payable  1926-60,  amount  not  stated. 

The  total  indebtedhess  of  the  State  on  December  31,  1020,  is  ^iven  as 
follows:— 3,500,000,000  fiuncs  of  foreign  debt  and  25,000,000,000  crowns 
as  internal  debt. 

A  Board  of  Audit  and  Control  was  constituted  by  an  enactment  of  March 
20,  1919.  It  is  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  State  economy,  th« 
State  property  and  the  national  debt.     This   Board  has  an   equal   staiKling 
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with  the  Ministries  and  is  independent  of  them.     Its  president  is  nominated, 
at  the  request  of  the  Government,  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

Defence. — The  organisation  of  the  Czecho-slovak  Army  is  only  pro- 
visional.  The  system  prevailing  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  collapse  of  the  Monarchy  was  temporarily  adopted.  Within  this 
framework  and  with  the  aid  of  voluntary  formations  as  well  as  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Czecho-slovak  army  serving  abroad,  in  France,  Italy  and  Russia, 
units  were  formed  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  against  invasion  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  internal  order.  On  March  20,  1920,  Parliament  adopted 
a  Bill  to  establish  a  militia  and  the  setting  up  of  an  army  of  150,000  men. 
In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  Parliament  and  the  Statutes  of  the 
League  of  Nations  the  strength  of  the  different  categories  of  troops  and 
arms  will  be  laid  down. 

Production  and  Industry. — The  Czecho-slovak  territory  is  one  of 
the  richest  in  Europe,  both  as  regards  natural  resources  and  industrial 
development.  Agriculture  is  highly  developed  and  intensive  farming  is 
carried  on. 

For  the  years  1914  and  1919  the  ai^a  and  for  1919  and  1920  the  yield  of 
the  crops  were  as  follows  :^- 


Cropa 

Area 
(in  1,000  hectares) 

(in 
1919 

Yield 
riuintals) 

1914 

1919 

1 

1920 

1 

Wheat 
Rye 
Barley 
Oats        . 
Potatoes 

862 
811 
521 
759 
491 

387 
733 
361 
554 
360 

2,859,639 
5,769,347 
,2,791,778 
4,608,889 
28,500 

2,858,016 
4,68-,  114 
2,717.460 
4,089,087 

In  1920,  471,274  acres  were  bown  with  beets.  The  beetroot  contains 
17-20  per  cent,  sugar  and  is  the  foundation  of  an  enormous  sugar  industry. 
There  are  19(5  sugar  factories  in  the  country,  which  in  1913  produced 
1,21.5,100  metric  tons  of  sugar,  about  half  of  which  was  exporte<).  The 
exports  for  1919-20  amounted,  however,  to  259,323  tons  only.  Hops  of 
excellent  quality  are  also  grown,  both  for  export  and  beer  production 
(Pilsener).  In  1914  Bohemia  produced  14,432  tons  of  hops.  The  agri- 
cultural industries  include  also  flourishing  beer,  spirit,  malt  and  foodstuffs 
industries.  In  1914  the  country  had  639  breweries  producing  11.372,447 
hectolitres  of  beer,  1505  distilleries  with  an  output  of  1,161,147  hectoliti*es 
of  spirits.  Before  the  war  the  production  of  malt  amounted  to  230,000 
tons,  of  which  190,000  tons  were  exported. 

The  nnmber  of  livestock,  which  has  also  been  reduced  by  the  war,  was  in 
1910  :— cattle,  4,793,247  ;  horses,  740,462  ;  pigs,  2,676,525  ;  sheep, 
1,640,372,  and  goats,  717,669. 

Large  quantities  of  fruit  are  being  exported.  In  1912  the  fruit  crop 
yielded  414,533  tons  of  apples  and  pears  and  428,687  tons  of  stone  fruit. 

As  regards  forest  wealth,  Czecno-Slovakia  ranks  amons  the  most  richly 
wooded  countries  in  Europe.  The  forests  comprise  32  per  cent  of  the 
whole  area  (about  12,500,000  acres)  In  Bohemia  there  are  3,758.888 
acres;  in  M^oravia,  1,557,874  acres;  in  Silesia,  444,312  acres  ;  in  Slovakia, 
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4,94!,000  acree ;  and  in  autonntaoua  Ruihenia  (Podhnrpatsfaa  Rua) 
1,630,860  acres,  Tho  annual  yield  is  estimated  at  585,024,000  cubic  feet 
of  tlmbei'. 

The  miDeral  prodactioa  of  the  Czecho-Slovab  Republic  comprises  both 
soft  and  haM  coal  (chief  coalfifliis  Brax-Komotaa-Trplitz  and  Falkeiian), 
iron,  Eraphite,  gameis.  Qold,  silver,  copper  and  lead  are  fuuiid  in  the 
Carpalhians,  and  rocksalt  in  Blastern  Slovakia  and  Kuthenia.  Coal  pro* 
dnclion  iu  1919,  16,980,000  tcna  of  lignite  and  10,405.000  tons  of  hard 
coal      In  1919  ttieiu  were  3t!6  coal  mines,  employing  110,233  persoas. 

The  number  of  fiotones  in  1920  was  8,833,     Of  these  2,000  were  teitile 
mills,  1,7E5  glaes  works  and  precious  s tone  factories,  l,3Ci6  for  food  prodi 
tion,  674  for  torniture  and  bent  wood  r  ""'         ■  -       '         ■ 

S92  for  metal  manufacture,  297  paper  m 
prodao-iilby  Czecho-slovak  induatries  im 
macblues,  electro -technical  goods,  paper, 


G(I5  machine  factories, 
chemical  factories.  Articles 
.M  of  nil  kinds,  aRricultural 
re,  gloves  and  other  leather 


Commerce.— I^ci' 1919  the  imports  amounted  to  6,555,418,S62  kroi 
and  the  eiiports  to  5,323,621,196  kronen. 

Principal  nrticlea  of  import  and  export  in  1919  ; — 


■.ports. 

1         Kr.n... 

1               Eiporn, 

i   Sogir 
;   Fruit 

k™., 

Cottons 
Leather 

.1     l,4«,8B0,I21 
917,841,783 
553,(175,441 
123,810,096 

1,671,428,; 

614;  sue! 

ai4;i4»; 

ConnUrof 
orlgiD  «r 
deitin.ijon 

ImpDrts 

7           86 
139 

'sa;84^673 

Si,57fl,6(l8 
76.465,491 

147.627 

EipotU 

2^l^Zn           '"'""" 

.„„ 

Atbenta.       . 
B.lglim 

DenniBTli 
Franco 
HamDurg       . 

Jugo-3Uvia  . 

BS7    : 

OKfinaar 
Nor—T 

trlctorSllcai'B 
Pol.nd 

28,84e>67 
93,760,188 
SS,78«,6ilO 
0S«,  033,670 
2, 829,2  W 
211,118,-12 
24S,<10.8S7 

M)0;6S7:»32 
302,146,505 

39,402,720 

Spain    .         ,           48,276,665 
Swedm        .          -7,75i,476 
SwItierltDcl.  1     631.707,412 
Turkey       In  1         8,997,068 

oSne       :           7,807.185 
Orrat  Britain       32a.l40,55K 

£gvpt  ,         .            10,147,696 
Argeniin.    .  1       61.158,M,s 
CaniJi.                      195.01-^ 
Utiiw-i  BUie>  ,  I,862,612,«8 

.\'.»tr»lt«      :             3'383;i3< 
UtheicnuntriM         8,687,179 

Tolal     .   .  0,656,418,561 

w;4o«;2Ba 

79,099,639 

6  601,051 

9,948.370 

298,146,324 

16.884,428 

S;075',a56 

l,490i647 

'    '*"™" 

5,323,821,106 
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ConUQTUUCatioiIS. — There  are  8,297  miles  of  railway  line  in  the  Bepnblic, 
o(  which  4,928  miles  are  owned  by  the  State  and  the  remaining  3,869  miles 
privately  owned.  Of  the.  State  railways  801  miles  are  double- tracked,  and 
of  the  privately  owned  lines  199  miles.  The  total  number  of  stations 
(excluding  Slovensko)  is  1,665. 

The  Peace  Treaty  vested  the  (V-ccho-Slovak  State  with  the  right  to  use 
certJiiu  wharves  in  the  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Stettin.  Of  the  waterways  of 
the  country,  the  Danube  is  th(5  most  important ;  its  chief  port  is  Bratislava 
(Pressburg).  On  the  Elbe  the  two  main  ports  are  Usti  (Aussig)  and 
Decin  (Teschen). 

In  1916  there  were  3,519  post  offices  and  2,886  telegraph  offices,  and 
48, 210  miles  of  telegraph  wire  ;  6, 993, 626  telegrams  were  despatched.  In  1916 
there  were  56,799  telephone  stations  and  87,780  miles  of  telephone  wire. 

Balnking  and  Gurrcnoy. — The  main  limited  liability  credit  establish- 
ments of  the  country  are  the  Raiffeisen  Banks,  the  district  agricultural  credit 
banks,  the  municipal  saving  banks,  and  the  civil  credit  banks,  which  deal 
with  the  savings  of  all  classes  of  the  population  and  satisfy  their  credit  require- 
ments. The  financial  system  is  &upi)lemented  by  the  Postal  Money  Order  Office, 
which  acts  as  inteimediary  in  the  payment  of  accounts,  and  has  at  its  dis- 
posal all  the  post  offices  and  the  Clearing  House  at  Prague.  The  banking 
department  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  is  at  present  also  acting  as  a 
joint  stock  bank  pending  the  carrying  out  of  the  legislative  measures  alreadj' 
agreed  upon.  There  are  also  several  district  joint  stock  banks,  such  as  the 
District  Bank  of  Bohemia,  the  Agi-arian  Bank  of  Moravia,  the  Land  Credit 
Establishment  of  Silesia,  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Bohemia,  the  Mortgage 
Bank  of  Moravia,  and  the  Communal  Credit  Establishment  of  Silesia.  These 
banks  have  t])e  right  to  issue  bonds  representing  advances  which  have  been 
made  to  the  Government,  to  municipalities,  or  private  individuals,  the 
security  for  which  is  guai-anteed  in  the  form  of  a  mortgage  or  other  lien  upon 
lande<l  property. 

At  the  beginning  of  1919  there  were  15  commercial  banks  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, with  a  total  paid-up  share  capital  of  745,000,000  Czecho-slovak 
crowns.  Their  reserve  funds  amounted  to  334,920,000  crowns,  while  the  total 
deposits  of  all  kinds,  including  current  accounts,  represented  190,630,000 
crowns.  The  combined  assets  of  these  banks  aggregated  1 1 ,  282, 000, 000  crowns. 
To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade  position  the  banks  are  constantly 
-inereasing  their  capital.  The  sggregate  increase  of  12  banks  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1920  amounted  to  approximately  360,000,000  crowns. 

A  Czecho-slovak  Joint-Stock  Bank  is  being  organised  with  a  capital  of 
75  million  francs  in  gold,  and  75  thousand  shares  of  1,000  francs  each.  Of 
these  the  State  will  take  25,000  shares.  The  Government  will  have  no  vote 
at  the  general  meetings  of  the  company.  The  name  of  the  bank  will  be 
"Bank  of  the  Czecho-Slovak Republic."  The  shareholders  will  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  which  the  general  meeting  will  send  six 
members  elected  for  six  years,  while  the  Government  will  be  represented  by 
three  members.  The  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors  will  be  nominated 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic  for  the  duration  of  six  years. 

It  is  proposed  to  replace  the  present  Czecho-slovak  krone  currency  by 
franc  currency  in  the  ratio  of  3  kronen  =  1  franc. 

The  note  circulation  on  January  1,  1921,  amounted  to  11,070,000,000 
kronen. 

Diplomatic  RepresentatiTes. 

1,  Of  Ozecho- Slovakia  in  Great  Britain. 
£!mwy    EaUrOiOrdinary    tmd    MitvisUr     PlenipoUfUiary,  -^  Dr.    Yojteoli 

Mastny  (appointed  May  1920). 
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Mrsi  Secretary, — F.  Borek-Dohalsky. 
Second  Secretary. — Dr. 'Max  Lobkovicz. 
Attache. — Joseph  A.  Benes. 
Com^nercial  Attache. — L.  K.  Neumann, 
Special  Attache, — Dr.  Pavel  Stransky. 
Consul, — B.  Vrauy. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Czei^ho-Slovakia. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoteiitiary. — Sir   (Jeorge   Clerk, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (appointed September  3,  1919). 
Secretaries. — ^J.  H.  S.  Birch  and  J.  C.  Latter. 
Commercial  Commissioner. — R.  H.  B.  Lockhart. 
Military  Attache, — Lt.-Col.  B.  J.  B.  Coulson. 

Books  of  Keference. 

Manuel  Statiatique  de  la  RApublique  Tohecoslovaque.    First  year  1920.    Prague,  1920 
Bohemia  and  Moravia ;  Slovakia ;  Austrian  Silesia.  (Handbook  in  the  series  published 
by  the  Historical  Section  of  the  Foreign  Office.)    London,  1920. 
Ben^s  (E.),  Bohemia's  Oase  for  Independence.    London,  1916.' 
Broz  (A.),  Thfi  First  Year  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic.    London,  1920. 


Jurkovie  (Dusan),  Slowakische  Volksarbeiten.     Vienna,  1905. 
Lutzoio  (County,  Bohemia  :  an  Historical  Sketch.    London,  1896 
Monroe  (W.  S.),  Bohemia  and  the  Czechs.    Boston,  1910. 
Nosek(y.),  Independent  Bohemia.    London,  1918. 

Tobolka(Z.W.\  editor.      Das  bohmische  Volk.     Bin  Sammelwerk  iiber  seine  Wohn« 
gtfbiete,  korperliche  Tlichtigkeit,  geistige  und  materielle  Kultur.    Prague,  1916. 


DANZIG. 

(Der  Fhbistaat  Dakziq.) 

By  Article  102  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  Principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  undertook  to  establish  the  Town  of  Danzig  with  the 
surrounding  territory  as  a  Free  City,  to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  League  of  Nations.'  The  League  of  Nations  also  appoints  a  High 
Commissioner. 

£figh  CommissioTUr. — General  Sir  Richard  Making.  Assumed  office 
January  24, 1921. 

The  Treaty  further  provides  that  a  Constitution  shall  be  drawn  up,  and  this 
shall  be  placed  under  the  guarantee  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Pending  the 
elections  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  a  State  Council  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed Viy  the  High  Commissioner  (March  5,  1920).  This  Council  was 
increased  to  nine  (March  26,  1920),  to  in«lud«i  rciiri'.seutatives  of  tlie  various 
}>oiitical  parties  in  tlie  future  Free  City. 

The  electioiLS  for  the  Constituent  AHsemhly  took  ]»lace  on  May  16,  1920, 
and  resulted  in  the  following  strength  of  the  political  parties : — Gennaii 
National  People's  Party,  34  ;  Social  Democrats,  19  ;  Independents,  21  ;  Centre 
Party,  17  ;  German  Democratic  Party,  10  ;  Free  Economic  Association  Party, 
12  ;  and  Polish  Party,  7.     The  elections  were  universal,  direct,  equal,  ar 
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secret  on  the  basis  of  proportional  representation,  suffrage  being  granted  to 
all  men  and  women  belonging  to  the  State  of  Danzig,  who  had  attained  20 
years  of  age,  and  who  had  been  domiciled  within  Danzig  territory  on  or 
before  January  10,  1920. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Freedom  of  the  City  and  adjacent  territory,  as 
well  as  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Danzig-Polish  Treaty,  took  place  on 
November  15,  1920.  According  to  this  Treaty  Danzig  and  Poland  form  a 
single  customs  territory. 

The  Constitution  (approved  by  the  League  of  Nations  on  November  17, 
1920)  provides  for  a  Volkstag  or  Diet  of  120  members  elected  for  4  years, 
and  a  Senate.  This  consists  of  a  President,  as  Chairman,  a  Vice-President, 
and  20  Senators,  the  President  and  9  Senators  in  main  office  being  elected 
by  the  Volkstag  for  6  years,  the  Vice-President  and  the  other  11  Senators 
for  the  duration  of  the  Volkstag,  Election  is  by  majority  of  votes.  Any 
citizen  over  25  years  of  age  is  eligible.  Senators  in  main  office  may  not 
accept  any  other  public  or  professional  appointment.  They  are  also  not 
allowe  i  to  become  directors  of  any  trading  concern.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  directs  and  supervises  the  whole  routine  of  the  Administration.  The 
Senate  is  the  highest  State  authority,  and  its  meetings  are  not  public. 
Plebiscites  take  place  if  demanded  by  a  20th  of  the  voters.  Any  alteration 
of  the  Constitution  by  the  Volkstag  can  only  be  effected  by  a  two-thirds 
majority,  with  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Deputies  present. 

After  the  approval  of  the  Constitution,  the  Constituent  Assembly  pro- 
claimed itself  the  Parliament  of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig,  with  powers  to 
enact  legislation  until  1923.  * 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig  is  about 
709  square  miles,  and  population  351,380  on  October  8,  1919,  of  which 
about  7  per  cent,  are  Poles. 

The  territory  contains  a  total  of  825  localities,  of  which  251  are  rural 
communes,  69  estate  districts,  and  5  cities.  In  addition  to  Danzig,  whose 
administrative  district  has  a  population  of  194,953,  the  following  localities 
are  cities  : — Zoppot,  18,397  inhabitants  ;  Marienburg-Kalthof,  1,791  ; 
Neuteich,  2,395  ;  and  Tiegenhof,  2,884.  Several  centres  cla«iscd  as  rural 
communes  or  otherwise  are  considerably  larger  than  most  of  the  '  cities,'  as 
appears  from  the  following  list :— Ohra,  12,347  ;  Oliva,  11,706;  Prauat, 
3,070  ;  Emaus,  2,321  ;  Burgerwie&en,  2,324  ;  Stutthot,  2,337  ;  Brentau, 
Langenau,  Steegen,  Lichtenau,  Liessau,  and  Schoneberg,  between  1,000  and 
2,000.     The  number  of  households  in  the  territoi^  is  82,798. 

The  Free  City  will  have  the  following  bathing,  resorts  :--Zoppot,  Oliva- 
Glettkau,  Brosen,  Neufahrwasser,  Westerplatte,  Weichselmiinde,  Heubude, 
Bohnsack,  and  Steegen. 

The  Free  City  has  a  total  boundary  line  of  147  miles,  of  which  35  miles 
are  on  the  sea.  To  the  west  the  nearest  Polish  territory  is  but  6  miles  from 
Danzig,  as  the  crow  flies. 

Instruction. — Iii  1919  Danzig  had  the  following  municipal  schools  : — 
8  higher  schools  for  boys,  wit))  46  classes  and  1,436  pupils  ;  2  higher  schools 
for  girls,  with  35  classes  and  1,028  pupils  ;  8  intermediate  schools,  with  44 
classes,  46  teachers,  and  1,858  pupils;  and  38  common  schools,  with  517 
classes,  322  male  and  218  female  teachers,  and  24,288  pupils. 

The  Technical  High  School  had  in  the  summer  term  of  1920  65  teachers 
and  864  students. 

Finance.-- For  1919  the  Budget  of  Danzig  balanced  at  42,850,000  marlrs. 
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Gomineroe  and  Shipping* — The  following  table  shows  the  ahipping 
of  Danzig  in  recent  years : — 


Entered 

1 
1 

Cleaped 

Tears 

Number 
of  vessels 

Total 
register 

ToUl      ! 
cargo 

Number 
of  Teasels 

Total 
register 

Tons 
936,854 
655,883 
366,907 
473,981 
383,392 
489,478 

Total 
cargo 

1913  . 

1914  . 

1915  . 

1916  . 

1917  . 

1918  . 

2,910 
2,150 
1,411 
1,664 
1,258 
1,237 

Tons 
924,837 
659,908 
383,668 
472,726 
368,830 
455,127 

Tons       , 
1,283,630 
770,743 
98,059 
37.757 
69,976    1 
76,436    1 

2,855 
■2,131 
1,382 
1,670 
1,275 
1,223 

Tons 
878,471 
556,817 
188,624 
188,956 
101,992 
109,785 

For  centaries  Danzig  has  been  a  well-known  grain  market  and  shipping 
point.     Its  advantageons  geographical  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula 
itsTidnity  to  the  great  German,  Polish,  and  Russian  grain  districts,  and  its 
foreign  shipping  connections  have  placed  it  at  times  in  the  first  rank. 

The  following  figures  show  total  amounts  of  grain  (wheat,  rye,  birley, 
oats,  leguminous  plants,  and  corn,  and  oleaginous  seeds)  received  at  Danzig 
in  recent  years,  as  well  as  the  total  outgoing  shipments  by  the  sea  route. 
The  figures  showing  receipts  include  (except  for  1916,  1917,  and  1918)  stocks 
held  over  from  the  preceding  years. 


Incoming 

Outgoing 

'  Incoming 

Outgoing 

Tears 

grain  re- 

grain 

Tears 

{,Tain  r«i- 

grain 

ceived  at 

shipped    1 

ceivtd  at 

snipped 

Danzig 

by  sea 
Metric  tons 

1  —  .        _ 

Danzig 
Metric  tons 

by  sea 

Metric  tons 

Metric  tons 

1909 

441,708 

269,687 

1914    . 

421,346 

250,009 

1910      . 

503,228 

353,170 

1915    . 

158,540 

8,761 

1911      . 

636,215 

424,241 

1916    . 

202,979 

4,483 

1912      . 

666,812 

439,967 

1917    . 

91,815 

16,615 

1913      . 

641,111 

336,714 

1918    . 

72,719 

6,128 

Sugar  is  next  in  importance  to  grain,  and  lumber  ranks  third  as  the 
commodities  dealt  in  at  Danzig.  For  lumber  Great  Britain  is  Danzig's  best 
customer. 

Conununications>— :Danzig  is  connected  with   Poland  by  three  main 

lines : — Danzig  to  Warsaw,  204  miles  ;  Danzig  to  Lodz,   263  miles ;  and 
Danzig  to  Posen,  192  miles. 

The  metric  system  is  the  sole  legal  system  of  weights  and  measnies  in 
Danzig. 

Beferences. 

Ashkenazy  (Simon),  Danzig  and  Poland.    London*"  1921. 

Chiiholm  (O.  G  ),  '  Tlie  Free  City  of  Danzig  '  in  The  Geographical  JowrrM  for  April, 
192a 

Kevser  {Ench)f  Danzig's  Werden  und  Wesen.    Danzig,  1921. 
8im$on  (Paiii),  Gescbic  ite  der  itadt  Danzig.    Danzig,  1918. 
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DBNMABK. 

(KONGERIGET   DaNMARK.) 

Eeigning:  King. 

Ciiristian  X.,  bom  September  26,  1870  ;  son  of  King  Frederik  VIII. 
and  Queen  Louisa  ;  married  April  26,  1898,  to  Princess  Alexandrine  of  Meck- 
lenburg ;   succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  May  14,  1912. 

Children  of  the  King. 

I.  Prince  Christian  Fruderiky  born  March  11,  1899. 

II.  Prince  Knud,  born  July  27,  1900. 

lirothers  and  tutera  of  the  King. 

I.  Prince  Karl,  born  August  3,  1872;  elected  King  of  Norway,  under  the  title  of 
Haakon  VII.,  November  l'J<J.'> ;  married  July  22,  1S96,  to  Princess  Maud  Alexandra  of 
Great  Britain ;  offspring  Prince  Alexander  (now  Crown  Prince  Olav  of  Norway),  b<»rn 
Jnlj  2, 1903. 

IT.  Prince  Harald,  borfi  October  8,  1876  :  married  April  28,  1909,  to  Princess  Helena 
of  SoDderborg-Gliickaborg ;  orTspring  Princess  Feodora,  bom  July  1,  1910 ;  PriiiccRs 
Caroline  Hathilde,  born  April  27,  1912 ;  Princess  Alexandrine  Louise,  born  December  12, 
1914. 

lil.  Princess  Ingeborg,  )>orn  August  2,   I87S ;    married  August  27,  189 r,  to  Prince 
Charles  of  Sweden. 
IV.     PrlncesH  Thyra,  born  March  14,  1880. 
V.     Prince  Quttav,  born  March  4,  1887. 
VI.     Princess  Dg^gmar,  born  May  23,  1890. 

Th«  crown  of  Denmark  was  elective  from  the  earliest  times.  In  1448, 
after  the  death  of  the  last  male  scion  of  the  Princely  House  of  Svend  Estridsen 
the  Danish  Diet  elected  to  the  throne  Christian  I.,  Count  of  Oldenburg,  in 
whose  family  the  royal  dignity  remained  for  more  than  four  centuries,  although 
the  crown  was  not  rendered  hereditary  by  right  till  the  year  1660.  The  direct 
male  line  of  the  House  of  Oldenburg  became  extinct  with  the  sixteenth  king, 
Frederik  VIL,  on  November  15,  1863.  In  view  of  the  death  of  the  king 
without  direct  heirs,  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  '  taking  into  consideration 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  Monarchy,  as  connected 
with  the  general  interests  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  is  of  high  im- 
portance to  the  preservation  of  peace, '  signed  a  treaty  at  London  on  May  8, 
1852,  h^  the  terms  of  which  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  was 
made  over  to  Prince  Christian  of  Sohleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg, 
and  to  the  direct  male  descendants  of  his  union  with  the  Princess  Louise  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  niece  of  King  Christian  VIII.  of  Denmark.  In  accordance  with 
this  treaty,  a  law  concerning  the  succession  to  the  Danish  crown  was  adopted 
by  the  Diet,  and  obtained  the  royal  sanction  July  31,  1853. 

King  Christian  X.  has  a  civil  list  of  1,000,000  kroner.  Annuities  to 
other  members  of  the  royal  house  amount  to  222,000  kroner. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark,  with  the  dates  of  their 
accession,  from  the  time  of  election  of  Christian  I.  of  Oldenburg: — 

House  of  Oldenburg. 


A.D. 

I 

A.D. 

Christian  I.    . 

.   1448 

Christian  V.  . 

.  1670 

Hans 

.    1481 

Frederik  IV.  . 

.   1699 

Christian  II. 

.   1513 

1     Christian  VI. 

.   1730 

Frederik  L     . 

.   1523 

Frederik  V.    . 

.   1746 

Christian  III. 

.   1533 

Christian  VII. 

.  1766 

Frederik  II. 

.   1559 

Frederik  VI.  . 

.   1808 

Christian  IV. 

.   1588 

Christian  VIII.       . 

.   1839 

Frederik  III. 

.   1648 

Frederik  VII. 

.   1848 
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Eo%u€  of  SthlutHg-Jffotltt^n-Sond&thurg'&liiektburg. 
Christian  IX.,  1868.  Frederik  VIII.,  1906.  Christian  X.,  1912. 

Gonstitntion  sacL  Government. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Denmark  is  founded  n^on  the  '  CrraDdlov 
(charter)  of  June  5,  1915,  as  amended  on  September  10,  1920.  This  may 
in  many  respects  be  said  to  be  a  farther  oevelopment  along  the  lines 
l.tid  down  in  the  'Grundloy'  of  June  5,  1849,  the  charter  which  introduced 
the  Constitution  in  Denknark.  The  amendments  of  September  10,  1920,  are 
mostly  of  a  fO|r^lal  character,  necessitated  by  the  incorporation  of  parts  of 
Slesvig  in  1920.  .         ^ 

According  to  the  present  *  Grundlov, '  the  legislative  power  lies  with  the 
King  and  the  'Rigsdag'  (I>iat>  jointly.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in 
the  l^ing,  who  exercises  his  authority  through  the  ministers.  The  judicial 
power  is  with  tl^e  courts. ,  Th,e  King  must  be  a  member  of  the  Evangelical - 
Lutheran  Chi^uch,  the  official  Church  of  the  State.     The  King  has  not  th< 

rof  declaring  war  or  s^ins  peace  without  the  conaent  ol  the  *  Rigsdag. ' 
*  Eigsdag  '  ^s  compose^  of  two  bodies :  the  *  Folketing '  (House  of 
Commons)  and,  the  *  La^dsting '  (Senate).  All  men  and  women  25  years 
of  age  and  with  a  fix^  place  of  abode  possess  the  franchise  and  are  eligible 
for  elec^on.  The  'Folketing'  is  at  present  composed  of  149  members.; 
117  members  ue  elected  ,by  the  method  of  proportional  representation  in 
23  districts.  In  order  to  attain  an  equal  representation  of  the  different 
parties,  31  '  Tillsegsmandater '  (additional  seats)  are  divided  among  such 
parties  not  having. obtained  i^ufficient  returns  at  the  district  eleotionsi,  One 
member  is  elected  for  the  Faoroe  Islands  b^  simple  majority.  The  term  of 
the  X<egislature  is  four  years,  but  the  King  has  power  to  dissolve  the 
'  Folketing '  before  tl^e  en4  of^the  four  years.  The  mjembers  of  the  '  Land- 
sting'  are  elected  indirectly  by  the  *  Folketing's'  voters  of  35  years  of  ag« 
in  the  following  way;.  In  every  *  Folketing's  district  electors  in  a  number 
correspon4iug.,to  the  population  are  elected  bv  the  method  of  Proportional 
Representation.  The  whole  country  is  divided  into  six  '  Landsting's '  dis- 
tricts. In  each  of  these  tl^e  electors  elect  a  number  of  members  of  the 
'Landsting,'  between  10-12.  In  this  way  56  members  are  elected;  one  is 
eleeted  in  the  Faroe  Islandlt^  Moreover,  there  at%  19  members  elected  by 
the  formed  '  LknAstAng/  according  to  the  system  of  Proportional  Representa- 
tion. The  members  of  the  *  Landsting '  sit  for  a  term  of  eight  years:  There 
are  eHedtions  every  Ibtirth  year  for  the  half  of  those  elected  by  the  electors, 
while  thoee  elected  by  the  *  Landsting '  go  out  all  at  once  after  an  eight 
years'  term. 

The  members  of  the  'Rfgsdag'  receive  6,000  kr.   or  8,000  kr.    a  year, 
according  to  whether  their  homes  are  in  or  outside  the  capital. 

The  Rigsdag  must  meet  every  year  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October.  To 
the  Folketing  all  money  bills  must  in  the  first  instance  be  submitted  by  the 
Govetnment.  The  liandstingj  besides  its  legislative  functions,  has  the  duty 
of  appointing  fromi  its  mid6t  every  four  years  judges  who,  together  with 
the  ordinary  members  of  th^  Hoiesteret,  form  the  Rigsret,  a  tribunal  who 
can  alone  try  parliamentary  impeachments.  The  ministers  have  free  access 
to  both  of  the  legislative  assemblies,  but  can  only  vote  in  the  chamber 
of  which  they  are  members. 

The  executive  (appointed  May  i,  1920),  acting  under  the  ki^e  as 
president,  and  called  tne  State  Council — Statsraadet — consists  of  the  follow- 
ing ten  departments : — 

1  and  2,  The  Pruidency  of  the  Council  and  Ministry  of  Finance^ — 
M.  Jf^tergaard, 
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3.  Ministry 

4.  Ministry 

5.  Ministry 

6.  Ministry 

7.  Ministry 

8.  Ministry 

9.  Ministry 

10.  Ministry 

11.  Ministry 


of  Foreign  Affairs. — Harald  Scavenius, 
of  the  Interior. — M.  Sigurd  Berg, 
of  Justice. — M.  Svenning  Mytter. 
of  Defence. — M.  Semtsen 
of  Public  Instruction. — M.  Jacob  Appel. 
of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. — M.  Chri^tensen. 
of  Agriculture. — M.  Madsen  Mygdal. 
of  Transport. — M.  Slebsager. 
of  Commerce  and  Navigation. — M.  Tyge  BotJu. 


The  ministers  are  indiyidoally  and  collectively  responsible  for  their  acts, 
and  if  impeached,  and  found  guilty,  cannot  be  pardoned  without  the  consent 
of  the  Folketing. 

Landsting,  elected  September,  1920  : — 32  Liberals,  22  Socialists,  13  Con- 
servatives, and  8  Radicals. 

Folketing,  elected  September,  1920 :— 52  Liberals,  18  Radicals,  48 
Socialists,  27  Conservatives,  3  Trade  Party,  and  1  Slfesvig  (German  Party). 

In  the  year  1920  there  were  incorporated  into  Denmark  parts  of  Slesvig 
which  voted  for  Denmark  at  the  plebiscite  held  in  accordance  with  the 
Versailles  Treaty  of  June  28,  1919  (made  effective  Jan.  10,  1920).  The 
Northern  Zone  voted  on  Feb.  10,  1920,  and  75,431  votes  were  cast  for 
Denmark,  and  25,329  votes  for  Germany.  The  Southern  Zone  voted  on 
March  14,  1920,  and  12,800  votes  were  given  for  Denmark,  and  51,724  votes 
for  Germany.  The  new  Slesvig  territones  were  incorporated  on  July  9, 1920, 
being  officially  named  *  Sondeijydske  Landsdele '  (South  Jutland  Provinces). 

For  administrative  purposes  Denmark  is  divided  into  18  counties  (Amter), 
each  of  which  is  administered  by  a  Governor  (Amtmand).  Moreover,  the 
county  is  a  municipal  division  with  a  county  council  superintending  the 
rural  municipj^lities  (about  1,200).  There  are  78  urban  municipalities  with  a 
mayor  and  a  town  council.  Rural  as  well  as  urban  municipal  councils  are 
elected  direct  by  universal  suffrage  and  Proportional  Representation.  Copen- 
hagen forms  a  district  by  itself,  and  has  its  own  form  of  administration. 

Area  and  Fopnlation. 

According  to  the  census  held  on  Feb.  1,  1921,  the  area  of  Denmark  is 
16,566  square  miles  (42,919  square  kilometres),  and  the  population  3,268,807, 
including  184,133  in  North  Slesvig. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  Denmark  in  1916: — 


Divisions                                  ij.«^{"S,l^i^«, 

Population 
1916 

506,890 

1,163,163 

1,253,809 

19,617 

2,940,979 

Popolation 

1916 
per  sq.  m. 

City  of  Copenhagen  (Kjobenhavn)^ 
without  suburbs  ...       J 
Islands  in  the  Baltic 
Peninsula  of  Jutland 
Faeroe  Islands          .... 

27 

5,117 

9,898 

540 

18,015 

226 

136 

36 

Total 

15,582 

180 

The  population  (excluding  the  Faeroes)  consisted  of  1,415,822  males 
and  1,505,540  females  in  1916.  The  total  population  at  the  census 
of  1916  was  2,921,362,  showing  an  increase  during  1911— 16  of  1*16  per 
cent,  per  annum,     in  Denmark  proper  the  town  population  has  increased 
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from  1,109,726  in  1911  to  1,209,975  in  1916  ;  while  the  rural  population 
has  increased  from  1,647,350  in  1911  to  1,711,387  in  1916.  The  population 
is  almost  entirely  Scandinavian ;  in  1911,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Denmark 
proper,  96*66  per  cent,  were  bom  in  Denmark,  0'07  per  cent,  were  bom 
In  the  Colonies,  0*15  per  cent,  in  Norway,  1*45  per  cent,  in  Sweden,  0*97 
per  cent,  in  Sleswig,  0'47  per  cent,  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  and 
0*23  per  cent,  in  other  foreign  countries.  The  foreign-bom  population 
was  thus  3  *27  per  rent,  of  the  whole. 

The  population  of  the  capital,  Copenhagen  (Ejobenhayn),  in  1916  was 
506,390,  or  with  suburbs,  605,772;  Aarhuus,  65,858;  Odense,  45,303; 
Aalborg,  38,102;  Horsens,  25,149  ;  Randers,  24,428. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriage 
with  the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  for  three  years  : — 


Tears 

1917 
1918 
1919 


Total  Birth! 
(Hying) 


70,290 
72,511 
68,714 


Still  Births 


1,782 
1,882 
1,723 


Marriages 

20,810 
22,977 
25,073 


Deaths 


Surplus  of 

Births  over 

Deaths 


39,238 
39,037 
39,589 


31,052 
33,474 
29,125 


Of  the  births  in  1917,  11*52  per  cent,  were  illegitimate  ;  in  1918,  11*36; 
in  1919,  10*43.  In  1917  there  were  1,012  divorces  ;  in  1918,  1,098  ;  in  1919, 
1,290. 

Emigrants,  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  in  L917,  1,614;  in  1918,  793: 
and  in  1919,  3,341. 

Religion. 

The  established  religion  of  Denmark  is  the  Lutheran,  which  was  intro- 
duced as  early  as  1536.  The  affairs  of  the  National  Church  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  seven  bishops,  who  have  no  political  character.  Complete 
religious  toleration  is  extended  to  every  sect,  and  no  civil  disabilities  attach 
to  Dissenters. 

According  to  the  census  of  1911  there  were  2,732,792  Protestants,  9,821 
Roman  Catholics  (under  a  Vicar  Apostolic  resident  in  Copenhagen),  256 
Greek  Catholics,  6,164  Jews,  9,043  other  or  of  no  confession. 

Instruction. 

Elementary  education  has  been  widely  diffused  in  Denmark  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  and  in  1814  it  was  made  compulsory.  The  school 
age  is  from  7  to  14.  The  public  schools,  maintained  by  communal  rates,  are, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  middle-class  schools,  free.  Of  public  elementary 
schools  there  are  3,474  (65  in  the  capital,  162  in  other  towns,  and  3,247  in 
rural  districts),  with  406,000  pupils  in  the  year  1919  ;  6  of  these  are  grammar 
schools,  82  Mellemskoler  (middle-class  schools),  13  grammar  schools  are 
Government  schools.  Of  private  schools  there  are  29  grammar  schools  and 
121  MellemskQUr.  These  13  Government  schools  and  150  private  schools, 
together  with  other  private  schools,  in  1919  had  an  attendance  of  63,000 
pupils.  For  higher  instmction  there  are  furthermore  (1919)  :  a  veterinary 
and  agricultural  college  at  Copenhagen  with  58  professors  and  teachers  and 
about  600  pupils ;  203  technical  schools  with  23,000  pupils ;  21  training 
colleges  for  teachers  with  1,600  pupils  ;  81  commercial  schools  with  12,500 
pupils  ;  21  agricultural  or  horticultural  schools  and  58  folkehojskoler  or 
popular  high  schools  (adult  schools  with  about  9,000  pupils) ;  a  college  of 
pharmacy  (founded  1892)  with  10  teachers  and  about  80  students  ;  a  school 
for  dentists   with   23  teachers  and  100  pupils  ;  a  Royal  academy  of  a" 
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(ftmndiad  1754)  with  22  teachers  and  abbut  30O  pupils  ;  si  Pt>lyt©ohkiid  Ifnstitu- 
tion  (fouttded-  1829)  with  98  professors  and  teachers  and  about  1,OOD 
8tiideftit9.  The  fdlkekdjskoler  are  all  private,  but  to  them  and  thef  agri- 
cultural schools  the  Stat^  anUUally  makes  a  grant  of  ab()ut  700,000  kroner, 
fo  the  grammar  and  Mellemskoler  grants  ai^  madiB  amounting'  knnuklly 
to  about  4,000,000  kroner.  The  University  of  Cojtenha^en,  founded 
in*  1'479,  hflS'  5  faculties,  to  all  of  which  women  are  admitted  oii'  eauM  terms 
with  men.  It  has  about  100  professors  and  teachers,  and  about  3,200 
studeiitsi 

Paupmsikl  and  Old  Age  Pensions. 

Ordinary  poor  relief  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  Ap^  9,  1891  (and  its 
amendments)  under  which  in  1917-18,  81,097  (2*7  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion) WMre  relieved  at  a  cost  of  24  million  kroner. 

Another  law  of  1891  concerning  Old  Age  Pensions  has  been  extended  by 
enactments  of  1902  and  1908  so  as  to  provide  for,  and  to  regulate  assis- 
tance granted  to  the  aged  poor.  Recipients  must  be  over  60  years  of 
a^e,  bf  ^ood  character,  and  must  haye,  for  the  preceding  5  years,  had 
their  domicile  in  the  country  without  receiving  public  charity.  The 
assistance  granted  may  be  in  money,  or  in  kind,  or  by  abode  in  a  hospital. 
It  must  be  sufficient  for  maintenance  and  for  medical  attendance  in 
case  of  illness.  The  estimate  of  the  poverty  of  the  recipient  doe9  not 
include  private  assistance  unless  amounting  to  over  100  kroner  (about 
hi,  13«.,)  a  year.  The  subvention  is  paid  by  the  commune  of  domicile  and 
half  of  it  is  refunded  by  the  State.  For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1919, 
92,731  persons  were  relieved,  of  whom  70,604  were  principals  and  20,127 
dependants.  The  total  ezpendilfure  -vfas  33,711,000  kroner,  of  which  one 
half  WAS  expended  by  the  State. 

According  to  a  law  of  1913  assistance  without  the  loss  of  civil  rights-  is 
granted  to  children  living  with  their  widowed-mothers.  The  expenditure 
(divided  between  the  municipalities  and  the  State)  amounted  in  1918-19 
to  1,893,000  kroner. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  lowest  courts  of  justice  in  Denmark  are  those  of  the  hoi&dred  or  dis- 
trict magistrates  {herreds/ogder  and  birkedoniTnere)  and  town  judges  {hyfogder). 
From  these  courts  an  appeal  lies  to  the  superior  court  (Overrd),  or  court  of 
second  instance  {Ventre  Landsret)^  in  Viborg  with  12  judges,  and  Ostre 
LaUdsret  in  Copenhagen  with  17  judges.  The  supreme  court  {RqjesUret)  or 
court  of  final  apjieal,-  with  a  chief  justice,  and  12  jiuisne  judges,  sits  in 
Cbpenhagen.  Judges  under  65  years  of  age  can  be  removed  only  by 
judicial  sentence. 

In  1917,  4,148  men  and  600  women  were  conricted  of  crimes  and  delicts ; 
44,718  persons  were  convicted  of  minor  offences.  On  March  31,  1918, 1,065 
men  aiid  67  women  were  in  the  penitetitiaries  of  Denmark. 

Finance. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  Denmark  the  ahnual  financial 
budget  called  the  *Finan4lovforslag,'  must  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
Folketin^  at  the  beginning  of  each  session.  As  to  the  annual  financial  accounts 
called  'Statsregnskab,*  the  Constitutional  Chattfer  prescribes  them  to  be 
ei^amined  by  four  paid  revisers,  two  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  Folketing 
and  two'  by  the  I.andsting.  Their  report  is  submitted  to  both  Cli ambers 
which,  after  due  consideration,  pass  their  resolution  generally  to  the  effect 
that  they  have  no  remarks  to  make  on  the  balanCe-sheet. 
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The  foUowiug  ^Uows  tho  actual  reF«aue  and  expenditure  for  the  four  years 
ending  March  31  and  the  estimates  for  1920-21  (18.10  kroner=n. ): — 


Tear 

Revenue 

Bzpenditure 

Current 

From  State 
Capital 

Current 

£ 

13.916,079 
20,473,449 
84,208,447 
29,586.504 
15,919,688 

For  increase  of 
State  Capital 

1916-17    .      .       . 
1917-18    . 
1918-19    .       .       . 
1W9-20    .       ,       . 
1920-211   .       .       . 

£ 

13,590,563 
20,867,172 
25,675,467 
82,994,094 
23,7l5ft,799 

£ 

13,415,676 

3,549,474 

9,967,195 

8,729,278 

141,116 

2,599,204 
3  466,015 
2,282,757 
8»890,9$8 
2,714^043 

1  Budget  estimates. 


The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Budget  for  1921-22  : — 


Current  revenue 

Balance  4f  domain  nvennes 
Balance     of     State     under 

taking  .... 
Interest  on  outstanding  debt 
Balance  of  funds,  etc.  . 
Direct  and  indirect  taxes 
Balance  of  lotteries  '  . 
Separate  reveniies  . 


Kroner 

1,661,628 

893,120 
6,102,410 

631,898 

304,878,255 

1,420,460 

4,545,557 


on 


Current  expenditure 

Civil  list  and  appanages 
Riggdag .... 
Interest  and    expenses 

State  debt 
Council  of  State    . 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Ministi^.  of    Ecclesiastical 

Affairs  .  .  .  . 
MinistryofPublielnstrnction 
Ministry  of  Justice 
Ministry  of  Interior 
Ministry  of  Agriculture 


(I  ^{Jj,^*''^**'^" 


Total  revenue 


318,367,088  ! 
(I7,d87,060f.) 


stry  of  Marine 
Ministry  of  Finance 
Ministry  of  PuUic  Works 
Ministry   of  Commerce  and 

Navigatton 
Penaions 


Total  expenditure 


Kroner 


1,222,000 
3,000,000 

39,936,400 

437,884 

3,075,005 

3,351,359 
64,761,346 
38,594,094 
48,628,650 
10,619,583 
45,142,788 
28,200,000 
23,616,790 

4,083,619 

4,325,M7 
11,3^7,490 


826,817,985 
(l«,0»7S,818Z.) 


The  actual  expenditure 
arte  shown  fox  four  years  as 


of  the  Ministiies  of  War  and  Marine  respectively 
follows  : — 


Ministry  of  War     . 
Ministry  of  Marine 


1916-17 

Kroner 

85,228,919 
25,548,747 


- 


1917-18 


1618-19 


181(^20 


Kroner 
86,120,751 
80,377,041 


Kronei' 

87.151,377 
38,874,071 


Kroner 

38,544,748 
25,373,081 


Aa  important  feature  in  the  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  kjU\g4oi» 
is  thp  maintenance  of  a  reserve  fund  of  a  comparatively  large  amount.  On 
March  31,  19X7,  it  >Fas  686,521^.  ;  1918,  636,786Z;  1919,  623,189i.  ;  1920. 
53?,3^5^.  The  object  of  the  reserve  fund  is  %f>  provide  means  at  t^e 
disposal  of  the  Qovernment  in  the  event  of  suddein  occurrences. 

"^e  public  debt  of  Denmark  has  been  incurred  in  part  by  large  annual 
dijfictis  In  iotmfft  years,  before  the  estaWishnjent  of  parUamefttary  407 vn - 
ment,  and  in  part  by  railway  undertakings  and  the  Qoii8tr.ucit;io4  of  hfurjbo^rs. 
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lighthoues,  and  other  works  of  pnblie  importance.  The  following  table  gives 
the  national  liabilities  for  six  years : — 


Tear 
ending  Msrch  81 


1915 
]9]« 
1917 


Capital  of  Debt 


4 
21,813,118 
25,608,619 
32,726,974 


Year 

ending  Much  81 


1918 
1919 
1920 


Capital  of  Debt 


£ 
83,519,980 
43,861,488 
51,458,894 


The  debt  is  divided  into  an  internal  and  a  foreign.  The  total  foreign  debt 
amounted  in  1920  to  14,130,2822.     The  debt  is  at  3,  3},  4  and  5  per  cent. 

The  investments  of  the  State  on  March  31,  1920,  including  the  reserve 
fund,  the  State  railways,  and  the  domains,  amounted  to  79,285,842/. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  and  the  property  and  debt  of  Copenhagen 
and  of  the  provincial  towns  and  places  and  rural  communes,  were  au 
follows  (year  ending  March  81) : — 


— 

Revenue 

Expenditure ' 

Property 

Debt 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

Copenhagen  (1920) 

10,443 

9,363 

25,582 

24,742 

Provincial  Towns  and 

Places  (1919)    . 

7,504 

8,618 

16,516 

13,234 

Rural    Communes 

(1919)      . 

6,777 

5,525 

7,323 

5,092 

Defence 

The  Danish  army  is  a  national  milUiay  resembling  in  some  respects  the 
Swiss  army.  Every  able-bodied  Danish  subject  is  liable  to  serve  in  the  army 
or  navy,  except  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland,  and  the  Faroe  Islands.  Exemptions 
in  Denmark  are  few,  even  clergymen  having  to  serve. 

Service  commences  at  the  age  of  20  and  lasts  for  16  years.  For  the  first  8 
the  men  belong  to  the  active  army,  and  for  the  second  8  years  to  the  extra, 
or  territorial,  reserve.  At  the  time  of  joining,  the  recruits  are  continuously 
trained  for  165  days  in  the  infantry,  280  days  in  the  field  artillery,  1  year 
in  the  ffarrison  artillery,  and  200  days  in  the  cavalry.    The  engineers  have 

7  months*,  and  the  train  2  months'  continuous  training.  In  the  case  of 
about  one  fourth  of  the  men,  their  initial  training  is  prolonged  by  periods 
ranging  from  2}  to  8}  months,  according  to  the  arm  of  the  service  to  which 
they  belong.  Subsequent  training  for  all  arms  only  takes  place  once  or 
twice  in  the  remaining  six  or  seven  years  of  army  service,  and  then  only  for 
25  or  30  days  on  each  occasion. 

The  country  is  divided  into  two  territorial  commands;  one  including 
Copenhagen  and  the  three  Zealand  divisions,  the  other  comprising  the  troops 
in  Funen  and  Jutland.      There  are  15  regiments   of  infantry,    each    of 

8  or  4  battalions,  and  2  battalions  of  Life  Guards,  making  52  battalions 
altogether :  4  regiments  of  cavahy,  2  regiments  and  1  section  of  field 
artillory,  totalling  20  four-gun  batteries :  2  regiments  of  garrison  artillery, 
and  1  regiment  of  engineers.  The  field  army  consists  of  8  divisions  and  5 
independent  regiments,  with  a  strength  of  53^000  rifles  and  120  field  euna. 
The  total  peace  strength  is  78,000  men,  and  the  additional  force  availaole  on 
mobilisation  is  105,000  men. 
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There  is  a  special  corps  of  infantry,  field  and  garrison  artillery,  for  the 
.sland  of  Bornholm.  The  abolition  of  the  Copenhagen  defences  on  the  land 
side  and  of  several  old  coastal  sea  forts  was  recommended  in  January,  1920. 
Denmark  is  inaugurating  a  Flying  Corps. 

Infantry  and  mounted  troops  are  armed  with  the  Krag-Jorgenson  8  mm. 
rifle  or  carbine,  field  artillery  with  a  Ernpp  gun,  firing  a  14' 88  pound  shell. 

About  13,000  recruits  are  trained  annually.  The  military  budget  for 
1920-21  was  17,200,000  kroner. 

The  Danish  fleet  is  maintained  for  purposes  of  coast-defence.  It 
consists  of  four  monitors,  Peder  Skra^n,  Ol/ort  Fischer^  Herluf  Trolle,  and 
Niels  Juels  each  carrying  a  pair  of  9 '4-inch  and  4  6-inch  guns;  a  smaller 
monitor,  Skjold  (launched  1896),  with  one  9*4  and  three  4 '7-inch  guns  ; 
2  old  cruisers,  ffejmdal  and  Qejser,  used  for  training  purposes,  5  mine- 
layers, one  sloop  (ex-British  Asphodel),  20  first-class  torpedo  boats ; 
14  submarines. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  soil  of  Denmark  is  greatly  subdivided,  owing  partly  to  the  state 
of  the  law,  which  interdicts  the  union  of  small  farms  into  larger  estates, 
but  encourages,  in  various  ways,  the  parcelling  out  of  landed  proj^erty,  and 
leaves  the  tenant  entire  control  of  his  land  so  long  as  the  rent  is  paid. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Denmark  80  per  cent,  is  productive  ;  about  one  sixth 
of  the  unproductive  area  is  peat  bogs.  Of  the  productive  area  6  per  cent,  is 
forest,  and  of  the  remainder  less  than  one  hall  is  arable,  and  the  remainder 
pasture  and  meadows.  The  acreage  and  production  of  the  chief  crops  for 
two  years  were  as  follows  : — 


Area 

Production 

Crops 

1019 

1920 

1919 

Tons 
161,200 
878,700 
538,900 
690,700 
879,000 
1,444,800 

1920 

Wheat 

Rye    .... 

Barley 

Oats   .... 

Mixed  grain 

Potatoes 

Acres 
124,496 
518,965 
668,766 
966,813 
581,642 
225,697 

Acres 

156,405 

625,612 

596,292 

1,012,787 

Tons 

189,000 

319,700 

612,700 

684,100 

849,100 

On  July  15,  1920,  there  were  in  Denmark  proper  563,467  horses, 
2,286,408head  of  cattle,  604,241  sheep,  1,007,861  swine,  and  13,997,015  hens. 

According  to  statistics  collected  on  May  26,  1914,  there  were  82,442 
industrial  factories  and  shops  in  Denmark,  employing  altogether  346,000 
persons,  of  whom  229,000  were  skilled  labourers.  Of  the  total  establish- 
ments 16,400  factories  used  mechanical  power.  In  1919  there  were  in  Den- 
mark 12  distilleries  (Copenhagen  5),  whose  output  of  brandy  reduced  to 
100'  amounted  to  4,490,000  litres.  In  1919  there  were  produced 
1,288,000  litres  of  excisable  beer,  and  1,091,000  litres  small  beer,  not 
excisable.  In  the  same  year  185,220  tons  of  beet  sugar  were  produced  at 
9  sugar  factories,  and  89,640  tons  of  margarine  were  manufactured  at  55 
factories. 

In  the  Danish  fisheries  the  total  value  of  the  fish  caught  was,  in  1916, 
3,210,694/.;  1917,  1,958,327/.;  1918,  2,318,866/.;  1919,  3,006,222/.  The 
pectin  1919  consisted  of  16,422  boats. 
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Comi^eroe. 

The  following  table  allows  the  yalne,  according  to  ojQGicial  letums, 
of  the  imports  and  general  exports  (excluding  jurecious  KMtaJ)  for  six 
years  (18. IC  kroner  =  Jk): — 


Tears             Imports 

EzportM 

Years 

Imports 

JSzports 

1915 
1916 
1917 

£ 

64,296,777 

75,411,000 
60,136,000 

62,78^,833 
72,716,000 
59,186,600 

i 

1916 
1919 
1920 

1 
( 

£ 

i^8,50p.000 
139,980,000 
l(J3,8d3,000 

S 
41.177,000 
61,042,000 
87,500,060 

The  exports  of  home  produce  in  six  years  were,  in  sterling : — 1914, 
43,845,8882.;  1915,  54, 388,000i.  ;  1916,  SJ5,d07,llU  ;  1917,  65,468,0002.; 
1918,  88,666,QQ02. ;  1919,  41,299,0002. 

In  1918  the  general  imports  an4  exports^  and  the  sf^ial  imports 
and  exports  (imports  for  consumption  and  export^  of  Danish  produce  or 
manufacture)  were  as  follows  (18.16.kroBer=?i20  :-^ 


1918 


Imports 
(General) 


Food  substances 
Personal  and  domestic 
Fuel  .... 
Fodder,  manure,  seeds 
Raw  proriucts 
Industrial  products  . 
Other  goods 


Total 


1,000  kroner 

57,098 

69,774 

288,990 

27,229 

175,544 

290.411 

36,701 


946,747 


Imports 
_(&peclal) 

1,000  kroner 

55,828 

59,790 

288,651 

26,923 

171,691 

272,978 

34,350 


910,211 


Exports 
(Oenetal) 


1,€00  kroner 

509,392 

20,440 

885 

39,757 

48,472 

108,583 

31,467 


758,440 


1,000  kroser 

607,187 
6,130 
16 
38,885 
42,528 
87,012 
28,787 


710,490 


The    principal  articles  of   import  and  export,   with    their   respective 
values,  were  as  follows : — 


1917 


Colonial  goods 
Beverages  . 
Textile  mannfac 

tnres 
Metals  and  hard 

ware 
Wood  &  manu 

factnre   . 
Coal  . 
Animals 
Provisions,  eggs 

Ac. 
Cereals,  ftc. 


5e 

o  « 

cuts 

.^^  . 

1,000 
Kroner 
48,425 
8,036 

101,804 

100,893 

78,044 

187,677 
488 

11,543 
91,788 


o  o 

1,000 
Kroner 

52,660 
7,252 

72,184 

97,024 

78,229 

187,269 

16C 

8,759 
91,444 


O    Q) 
&§ 

1,000 
Kroner 
7,671 
4,510 

42,816 

82,622 

'  6,455 
I  485 
I  206,404 

I  614,504 
4,387. 


«  — ■ 

o  o 

a,* 

^^ 

1,000 
Kroner 

3,308 
3,236 

2,317 

21,392 

5,543 

206,132 

611,810 
8,902 


1918 


11 


1,000 
Krbner 
;16,603 
6,441 

06,066 

165,912 

124,824 

229,045 

8,555 

8,?25 
3,508 


fl 

^^  ^^_^ 

1,000 

Kroner 

25,457 

0,208 

48,746 

157,580 

198,944 

2e6,717 

8,555 

7,998 
3^ 


o  « 


1,000 
KMOer 
18,493 
951 

IS,466 

46,729 

14,049 
862. 
144,582 

810,196 
10,985 


o  o 

Hg. 

1,000 
Kroner 
18,238 
711 

1,449 

86,418 

12,008 

144,582 

809,933 
11,009 
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Thp  toWoynng  table  ahp^ra  tl^e 

(liBtribatiQn  of  Pariah  ,for6igii  trafle  : — 

Imports  (General). 

Exports  (Genentl). 

GnuntneH 

' 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

G«nnany  . 
United  Kingdom 

287,181,000 

816,109,000 

488,415,000 

Bor,6a2,ooo 

283,946,000 

195,878,000 

264,607,000 

51,596,000 

Sweden     . 

137,150,000 

235,381,000 

113,146,000 

186,700,000 

Norway 

30,687,000 

47,845,000 

78,705,000 

127,722,000 

United  St&tes  . 

314,139,000 

87,657,000 

4,052,000 

1,854,000 

Rest  of  America 

71,409,000 

2,334,  )00 
20,125,000 

3,224,000 

8,584,000 

Holland    .               , 

17,328,000 

2,934,000 

5,644,000 

France 

18,524,000 

4,406,000 

1,896,000 

2,300,000 

Daniah  Golonieff 

4,897,0)0 

5,746,000 

17,961,000 

12,726,000 

The  treaties  of  Commerce    and   Navigation   between  Great  Britain  and  Dennmrk, 
made  in  1661  and  1-670  and  oonfinned  in  1914,  prorid«'for  the  "most  fcyonred  nati«ii 
trtatmsnt. 

The  quantities  and  the  yalnes  of  imports,  whether  sul^ect  to  duty  or  daty-firee,  and  of 
exports,  always  dutv-free,  are  verified  by  the  Customs  authorities.  The  countries  where 
tiie  goods  have  been  bought  and  to  which  they  are  sold  are  recorded.  Thegeneiral  trade  oonn- 
prehends  all  imports  and  exports ;  the  special  trade  only  impoi^  for  consumptiob,  and  fir- 
ports  of  home  produce.  Usually  the  Customs  authorities  easily  ascertain  whether  imports 
and  exports  belong  to  the  general  or  the  special  trade,  but  sometimes  the  amount  of 
imports  for  home  consumption  is  determined  merely  by  the  excess  of  imports  orer  exports. 

The  chief  imports  into  and  domestic  exports  from  the  United  KiAgdoni 
from  and  to  Denmark  in  two  years  (Board  of  Trade  Returns)  were : — 


Iinporta  into  U.  K. 

1918 

1919 

Exports  to  Denmark 

1918 

1919 

Butter 
Eggs . 
Bacon 

£ 

771,291 

2,592,033 

189,853 

£ 

3,947.835 

2,776,116 

65,803 

Coal .... 
Cottons    . 
Woollen  Goods 

£ 
2,068,546 
255,319 
"207,1883 

£ 
7,0fiM16 
6.979,196 
«,30O,977 

'Total  trade  (Board  of  Trade  returns)  between  Denmark  and  the  tTnited 
Kingdom  "for  5  years : — 


—                                 1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Imports  from  Dennirk  to  U.K. 
Exports  to  Dentiuirk  ft-om  U.K. 



£ 
21,942,387 
11,442,850 

£ 

17,742,421 
6,897,27» 

£ 
4,469.604 
8,383,859 

£ 
9,256,508 
34,448.171 

£ 
31^56,917 
30,636,173 

Shipping  and  Navigration. 

On  December  31, 1919,  Denmark  (without  colonies)  possessed  3,5)63  vessels 
0^  $24,^12  registered  toi^s  in  her  mercantile  noArine,  of  .which  514  of  382, 2i7 
tons  were  steamers.  In  1919,  24,322  vessels  of  3,007^967  tons  cargo  entered 
the  Danish  ports  from  foreign  countries,  and  24,400  vessels  of  700,060  tons 
cleared. 

Internal  Gommiuiicatiions. 

Denmark  proper  (^zcluaive  of  Copenhagen)  has  (end  of  1919)  4,197  miles  of 
road,  besides  23,i554  miles  of  by-ways.  There  are  (1918)  railways  of  a 
total  length   of   2,635  English  miles  open  for  traffic  in  the  kingdom.     Of 
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this  total,  1,283  English  miles  belong  to  the  State.  The  total  yalue  of 
the  State  railways  (road,  buildings,  cars,  etc.)  np  to  March  31,  1920,  was 
394,253,272  kroner^  The  railways  have  a  gauge  of  4  ft.  8}  inches,  except 
128  miles  of  which  the  gauge  is  8  ft.  3^  inches. 

The  Post  Office  in  the  year  1919-20  carried  264,215,821  letters  and  post- 
cards, and  214,737,936  samples  and  printed  matter.  There  are  1,250  post- 
offices.  The  State  telegraphs  in  1919-20  carried  5,592,657  messages,  of  wnich 
1,993,723  were  internal ;  exclusive  of  349,111  official  telegrams.  The  length 
of  State  telegraph  lines  (March  81,  1920)  was  2,256  English  miles  ;  number 
of  offices  194.  At  the  same  date  the  railway  telegraphs  nad  423  offices.  On 
March  31,  1920,  the  length  of  telephonic  wires  ef  the  State  and  the  private 
companies  was  493,379  English  miles.  In  the  year  1919-20  there  were 
448,088,451  telephonic  conversations. 

Money  and  Credit. 

On  July  81,  1920,  the  accounts  of  the  National  Bank  balanced  at 
711,102,998  kroner.  The  assets  included  213,941,398  kroner  in  bullion  and 
specie.  The  liabilities  included  595,600,000  kroner  note  issue,  27,000,000 
kroner  of  capital,  and  11,241,337  kroner  reserve  fund.  In  Denmark  there  are 
about  180  other  banks  for  commercial,  agricultural,   industrial,  and  other 

Surposes.     On  March  31,  1919,  there  were  511  savings  banks,  with  1,611,554 
epositors,  and  deposits  amounting  to  1,452,276,766  kroner,  or  about  901 
kroner  to  each  account. 

The  nominal  value  of  the  coin  minted  (including  recoinage  of  worn 
pieces)  in  Denmark  since  1873  is  given  as  follows  : — 


Tears  ending  March  81 

Oold 

Silver 

Bronze 

Total 

1878-1919   .... 
1920 

Kroner 
149,246,050 

Kroner 
34,817,000 
3,842,145 

Kroner 
2,852,709 
811,126 

Kroner 
186,915,765 
8,658,271 

Total (1873-1920)    . 

149,246,050 

38,169,151 

S,l63,b35 

190,569,036 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  monetary  unit,  the  Krone  of  100  ore,  is  of  the  value  of  Is.  IJd.,  or 
about  18  kroner  to  the  pound  sterling. 

Gold  coins  are  20  and  10-kroner  pieces.  The  20-kroner  piece  weighs 
8*870  grammes  *900  fine,  and  thus  contains  8*0645  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

The  2-kroner  silver  piece  weighs  15  grammes  '800  fine,  and  thus  contains 
12  mmmes  of  fine  silver.     There  are  also  1  and  2  ore  pieces  of  iron. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold.     Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  20  kroner. 

The  use  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  under  the  law  of 
May  4,  1907,  became  obli^tory  in  Denmark  in  public  offices  on  April  1, 
1910,  and  generally  on  Apnl  1,  1912. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Sepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Dkkmakk  in  Grxat  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Afiniater. — H.  Grevenkop  Oastenskiold  (October  10,  1912). 
Secretary  of  Legation. — Tage  Bull. 
Nava^  Attaehi, — Commander  C.  Y.  Kvers, 
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Honorary  Attachis. — Paul  Baron  Bertouch-Lehn,  Torben'de  Bille,  and 
J.  A.  de  Wichfeld. 

Oonsul'Oeneral  and  Commercial  Adviser, — C.  M.  RottboU. 

Chancellor, — Oarl  Jacobsen. 

There  are  Consols  at  Belfast,  Falmouth,  Hull,  Leith,  Liverpool, 
London  (C.G.)«  Manchester,  Newcastle,  and  YiceConsuls  in  seyeral  other 
towns. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Denmark. 

Envoy  and  Minister, — Sir  Charles  Murray  Marling,  K.C.M.6.,  C.B. 
Appointed  Mar;h  8,  1919. 

First  Secretary. — IL  A  Grant  Watson. 

Commercial  Seeretarits. — R.  M.  A.  E.  Tuiner  and  H.  C.  A.  Carpenter. 

Naval  Attachi, — Commander  T.  C.  0.  Freeman  Mitford,  K.N. 

Military  Attaehi, — Brigadier-General  the  Hon.  H.  Yarde  Buller,  O.B., 
M.V.O.,D.S.O. 

Honorary  Attaehi, — H.  D.  Creek. 

There  are  Consuls  at  Copenhagen,  Thorsham  (Faroe  Islands),  and  17 
other  towns. 

Colonies. 

Greenland  is  the  only  colonial  possession  of  Denmark.  Its  area  is 
46,740  English  sq.  miles,  and  its  population  in  1911  numbered  18,449. 
The  largest  settlement  in  Greenland  is  Sydproven,  which  had  (1911  census) 
a  population  of  789,  and  the  smallest  is  Skansen,  in  North  Greenland, 
with  46  inhabitants.  The  imports  from  Greenland  into  Denmark  in 
1919  amounted  to  2,858,000  kroner,  and  the  exports  from  Denmark  to 
2,405,000  kroner.     The  trade  of  Greenland  is  a  State  monopoly. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Seference  concerning  Denmark* 

1.  Official  Public ations. 

Annnal  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Poesessions.   Imp.    London. 

Den  dansk-tyske  Krig,  1864.    Udgivet  af  OoneraUtaben.    KJdbenhavn.    1890. 
Foreign  Office  Reportis  on  the  Trade,  fto.,  of  Denmark.    Annual.    London. 
Kongelig  Dansk  Hof  og  Statskalender.    Annual.    KJobenhavu. 
Staustiek  Aarbog.    Annual.    Kjabenhavn. 
Statiritiske  Meddelelser.    KJbbenhavn. 
»taUsti8k  Tahelvaerk.    B;jttbenhayn. 

2.  Non-Official  Pitblioationb. 

Ba4deher'»  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  10th  ed.    London,  1912. 

Body  of  Laws,  1670-1901.    (Love  og  Anordninger  ved  Schou,  Ac.) 

Both^  Kongeriget  Danmark,  en  historisk-topograpbisk  Beskrlveise.  2  Tola.  KJobeu- 
havn,  1882-85. 

Broehnw  (J.),  Danish  Life  in  Town  and  Country.    London,  1908. 

CaT9te%9en  (A.  B.),  Two  Summers  in  Greenland.    London,  1890. 

ChriUenMen  (W  ),  Dansk  Statsforvaltnlng  i  det  15.    Aarhundrede.    Coiienhagen.    1904. 

Cook  (T.),  Guide  to  Norway  and  Denmark  with  Iceland  and  Spitzl>ergen,  6th  ed 
London,  1907. 

Copenhagen  and  Its  Environs  [Danish  Tourist  Society  publication].    London,  1898. 

Coiuaange (Jacques  deX  La  Scandinavie.    Paris,  1914. 

Danmarks  Jliges  Historic.    KJobenhavn,  1896. 

Desmo-wi  (Shaw),  The  Soul  of  Denmark.     London,  1918. 

Draehmann  ( Povl),  The  Industrial  Development  and  Commercial  Bolicies  of  tht  Three. 

Scandinavian  Countries.    Oxford,  1915. 

Fdber  (HHrald),  Co-operation  in  Danish  Agriculture.    London.  1918. 
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(Island.) 

EeigAing  Bjuig. 

Iceland  is  united  with  Denmark  hy  a  personal  bond  of  union  under  the 
government  of  King  Christian  X.  (sw  Denmark). 

Between  930  and  1264  Iceland  was  an  independent  republic,  but  by  the 
'Old  Treaty'  of  1263  the  country  recognised  the  rule  of  the  King  of 
Korway.  In  1381,  Iceland,  together  with  Norway,  came  under  the  rule  of 
the  Danish  Kings,  but  when  Norway  was  separated  from  Denmark  in  1S14, 
Iceland  remained  under  the  rale  of  Denmark.  Bince  December  1,  1916,  it 
hab  been  acknowledged  as  a  soYcreign  State,  and  is  united  with  Denmark 
only  through  the  identity  of  the  Sovereign. 

King  Ohristian  X.  has  as  King  of  Iceland  a  civil  list  of  ^,000  kroner. 

Constitlltioil  and  Ctoyeminoilt* — By  the  Act  of  Union  of  Novenibe  r 
30,  1918,  Iceland  is  temporarily  united  with  Denmark  in  certain  aflaiis 
beyond  the  King's  person. 

According  to  the  Act  of  Union,  Denmark  and  Iceland  are  free,  soYereign 
States,  united  by  one  King  and  by  the  agreement  comprised  is  t^e  Union  Act 
The  order  of  succession  is  not  to  be  altered  without  the  assent  of  both  States 
In  Iceland,  Danish  citizens  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  Icelandic  citizens 
and  in  Denmark  the  latter  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  Danish  citizens.  But 
citizens  of  either  of  t^e  States  are  exempt  from  military  serrice  in  the  other. 
Danish  goods  and  products  in  Iceland  and  Icelandic  foods  and  products  in 
Denmark  treated  no  less  fsYourably  than  those  of  anJT  other  country. 
Denma^)^  takes  duirge  of  t^he  foreign  afiairs  of  Iceland,  and  if  Iceland  so 
dasires  it,  special  Icelandic  attaches  or  experts  on  Icelandic  conditions  may 
be  appointed  to  Danish  embassies  and  consulates,  the  expenses  arising  out 
of  such  appointments  to  be  b6rtie  by  Iceland. 


CONSTITUTIOK  AND  QOV£BMMENT  MS 

An  ddvlsbry  Dliiiisll- Icelandic  conmiittee  df  b\±  members  is  to'  be 
ftpj^iutidd  to  revieir  Bill3  of  impoi-tahce  to  h6th.  Sttit^s,  and  also  to  pre];>at'e 
BiUsffldtning  at  eb-opei^dtibta  beti^een  HbM  two  Stated,  After '  December 
31,  1940,  the  Danish  Parliament  And  this  Icelandic  Legislktuh)  m^y 
demand  negotiations  to  be  opened  concerning  the  revision  of  the  Union,  Act. 

Denmaric  ha»  in<formed  the  PoWeors  that,  in  eoiifordtilff  with  th^  UhioB  Act, 
she  recognises  Iceland  as  a  sovereign  State. 

The  present  constitution  of  Iceland  is  embodied  in  the  Charter  of  May  18, 
1920.  By  th^  terms  of  this  Charter  the  executive  power  belongs  to  the  King, 
and  is  exercised  by  him  through  responsible  ministers,  while  the  legislative 
power  rests  conjointly  with  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  which  is  called 
Althing.  The  Althing  is  composed  of  42  members,  of  whom  36  are 
elected  for  the  term  of  4  years  by  universal  suffrage  in  constitue'ticiiBS,^  each 
electing  one  or  two  representatives  Vj  simple  majority,  except  th^  capital, 
whero  4  meimbeiss  are  elected  by  Proportional  Representation.  The 
remaining  6  members'  are  elected  for  the  term  of  8  years  by  Proportional 
Representation  for  the  whole  country.  The  franchise  is  enjoyed  by  all 
Icelandic  citizens  (men  and  women)  of  good  reputation  (unless  they  are 
indebted  for  poor-reltef)  who'  are  over  25  years  of  age  and  have  resided"  in 
the  country  during  the  previous  ft  yeara  All  voters aiie  eligible  aff  candidates, 
save  only  the  superior  judges. 

The  Althing  is  divided  into  two  Houses,  the  Upper  House  and  the  Lower 
House,  The  former  \a  composed  of  14  members,  viz.  the  6  members  elected  by 
Proportional  RepresehtAtion  together  with  8  members  elected  by  the  whole 
Althing  in  common  sitting  out  of  the  members  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
The  remaining  28  members  form  the  Lower  House.  The  members  of  the 
Althing'  receive  payment  £or  their  services  besides  travelling  expenses  ; 
members  residing  in  the  capital  are  allowed  8  krdnur  (8«.  11^./ per  day, 
and  members  residing  outside  the  capital  10  kronur  (lis.  \d/)  per  day. 
This  payment  has  teai-porarily  been  raised  by  137  per  oent. 

The  Althing  must  meet  on  February  15  in  every  year,  unless  it  is 
CfULVokfid  by  the  King  at  an  earlier  date.  The  Budget  Bills  must  first 
be  laid  by  the  Goveniment  before  the  Lower  HouBe;  but  all  other  Bills 
can  be  introduced  in  either  of  the  Houses.  A.i  the  Houses  do  not  agree  they 
assemble  in  a  common  sitting,  and  the  final  decision  is  given  by  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  of  the  voters,  with  the  exception  of  Budget  Bills,  wnere  a  simple 
majority  is-  sufficieat.  The  mi&istep»  h»v»  Ifee  aeeese  to-  both  Houses,  birt 
can  only  vote  in  the  House  of  which  they  are  members. 

The  executive  power  ia  eirercised  under  the  King  by  a  ministry  divided 
into  3  departments.  The  miiiistry,  appointed  February  25,  1920,  is  as 
follows  :— 

President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Justice  and  of  EeelesiagHdAl 

Minister  of  Trade  and  (7ommwnica^W7M— Pjetur  Jdnsson. 
Minister  of  jRtta«c^--*Mftgn6s  *  Qudmirndsson. 

The  ministera  are  responsible  for  their'  acts.  They  can  be  impeached  by 
the  Althingi,  and  in  that  case  their  cause  w^U  be  decided  by  the  Landad^murt 
»  special  triboaal,  which  can  only  try  parliamentary  impeachments. 

£'or  administrative  purposes  Iceland  is  divided  into  16  provinces  {syslur)^ 
each  governed  by  a  chief  executive  functiqnary  (syslumadur).  Each 
province  fonns  one*  of  two  municipal  districts  T^ith  a  council  superintending 
the  rUi^I  nitimcipaHties  (about  200).  '  There  srealsb  7  uxban  municipalities 
with  a  town  council,  independent  of  the  provinces,*  anid  fonhing  by  thei^ 
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aelres  administratiye  difltricts  co-ordinate  with  the  provinces.  The  municipal 
councils  are  elected  direct  by  universal  suffrage  (men  and  women  over 
25  years  of  a^e),  in  urban  municipalities  by  Proportional  Representation}  but 
in  rural  municipalities  by  simple  majority. 

Area    and   PopillatiOE.-~~Th6  following  table    gives    the  area    and 
population  of  Iceland  in  1910  : — 


Divisions. 

Area,               Popnlation, 
English  sq.  m.              1910. 

Population, 

1910, 
Per  sq.  m. 

The  South- West 

The  Western  peninsula    . 

The  North 

The  East 

The  Soatb     

Total 

1 
4,125          1           27.863 
3,658                     13,3Sf 

13,695                     20,971 
5,054          '             8,585 

12,277                    14,378 

68 
37 
15 
14 
12 

39,709          '          85,183 

21 

On  Decemb«r  31,  1919»  the  population  was  estimated  at  92,813. 
The  growth  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Increase 

Popalatlon.           per  cent. 

annually. 

Tear. 

Popnlation. 

Increase 
per  cent, 
annually. 

1880 
lt!90 

72,445                       — 
70,927                      0-21 

1901 
1910 

78,470 
85,183 

0*92 
0*91 

In  1910  there  were  41,105  males  and   44,078  females.      The  conjugal 
condition  was  as  follows  ; — 


Unmarried . 

1 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Divorced. 

Males  . 

Females 

27,444 
28,809 

11,921 
11,859 

1,528 
3,688 

212 
222 

In  1910,  57,719  were  domiciled  in  rural  districts,  and  27,464  in  towns 
and  villages  (of  over  300  inhabitants).  The  population  is  almost  entirely 
Icelandic.  In  1910  the  foreign-born  population  numbered  only  706,  or  0*6 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  ;  360  were  born  in  Denmark,  194  in  Norway,  and  152 
in  other  conntries. 

According  to  occupation  the  population  of  Iceland  in  1910  was  classified 
as  follows : — 


Immaterial  production  .          .  2,602 

Agriculture ....  48,411 

Fishing         ....  15,890 

Industry      .     '    .         .         .  6,031 

Cotniiieree  and  transport  8,940 
Day  labourers  and  domestic  ser- 

vants     ....  10,103 


Pensioners  and  eapltalists  902 

Relieved  by  public  assistance  .  1,660 

Profession  not  stated      .         .  644 

Total         .  86,188 


The  capital  of  Iceland,  Reykjavik,  had  in  1919  a  population  of  16,154  ; 
other  towns  are  Akureyri,  2,256,  Vestmannaoyjar,  2,154,  Hafnarfjordur, 
2,052,  isafjordur,  1,900. 
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The  following  table    gives  the  total    number  of   births,   deaths,  and 
marriages,  with  the  surplus  of  births  oyer  deaths,  for  three  years  : — 


Years. 

Marriages.           Births. 

1 

Stillborn. 

Deaths. 

Surplus  of  Births 
over  Deaths. 

]91« 
1917 
1918 

574 
547 
601 

2,829 
2,420 

2,719 

83 
55 
76 

1,285 
1,087 
1,478 

1,044 

1,333 

941 

Of  the  births  in  1918,  14  1  per  cent,  were  illegitimate  (14 '3  per  cent,  in 
1917). 

Emigrants,  chiefly  to  Canada,  215  in  1912,  294  in  1913,  141  in  1914,  and 
7  in  1916. 

Selig^OE. — The  national  Church,  and  the  only  one  endowed  by  the 
State,  is  Evangelical  Lutheran.  But  there  is  complete  religious  liberty,  and 
no  civil  disabilities  are  attached  to  those  not  of  the  national  religion.  The 
affffirs  of  the  national  Church  are  under  the  superintendence  of  one  bishop. 
At  the  census  of  1910  only  288  were  returned  as  Dissenters. 

IlIstrilOtioiL — ^There  is  a  University  in  Re^pkjavik,  comprising  4 
faculties  (Theology,  Medicine,  Jurisprudence,  and  Philosophy).  There  is  one 
grammar  school,  8  public  high  schools,  besides  2  ladies'  schools,  a  school  for 
elementary-school  teachers,  2  schools  of  agriculture,  a  school  of  navigation,  a 
commercial  high  school,  and  several  other  special  schools.  The  elementary 
inatmction  is  compulsory  for  a  period  of  5  years,  the  school  age  being  from 
10  to  14  years.  Before  the  age  of  10  the  children  are  usually  privately 
educated,  at  any  rate  in  the  country.  In  1916-17  there  were  465  elementary 
schools,  with  353  teachers  and  6,920  pupils.  There  are  also  several 
continuation  schools  for  young  people. 

Pauperism  and  Old- Age  Pensions. — Ordinary  poor-relief  is  regulated 
by  the  law  of  November  10,  1905.  Each  community  constitutes  a  poor 
district.  In  1910  the  number  of  paupers  relieved  was  2,149.  The 
expenditure  amounted  to  7,500/. 

There  is  in  ever}'  community  one  Old-Age  Pension  Fund,  to  which  all 
men  and  women  from  18  to  60  years  of  age,  to  whom  pensions  are  not  other- 
wise secured,  are  bound  to  contribute,  unless  they  are  considered  too  poor  to 
do  so.  In  addition  the  funds  receive  a  subvention  from  the  State.  Grants 
are  made  to  in6rm  poor  persons  over  60  years  of  age  who  for  the  preceding 
5  years  have  not  received  poor-relief.  In  1915  these  were  granted  subvention 
from  the  funds  to  an  amount  of  2,500/.,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  the  total 
property  of  the  funds  amounted  to  18,000/. 

Justice  and  Grime. — The  lower  courts  of  justice  in  Iceland  are  thosto 
of  the  provincial  magistrates  {si/slumenn)  and  town  judges  (hcejatfdgetar). 
From  these  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  {kceaiiryettur)  in 
Keykjavik,  which  has  5  judges.  In  1918,  24  persons  were  convicted  of  crimes. 

Finance. — Revenue  and  expenditure  for  6  years  : — 


Tear 


1015 
1916 
1917 


Revenue 

157,444 
181,555 
813,500 


Bxpenditure 

£ 

150,022 
173,611 
769,888 


Year 


1918 
1919 
19201 


Revenue 


£ 
133,888 
004,510 
298,070 


Expenditure 


j6 
160,010 
919,236 
285,882 
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Badgtti  estimates  for  the  year  1921  :— 


RevABue 

Kr6aur         { 

TazM       .... 
Castoffls  .... 
Post  nad  telegraphs 
Balance  of  domain  rev- 
enue and  shipping  trade 
Interest  on  State  assets. 
Other  roTenues 

r 

1,355,000 

2,460,000 

750,000 

368,200 
148,000 
101,100 

5.182,300 
(285,369Z.) 

Total  revenue  . 

Expenditure 


Krdnur 


Interest  on  State  debt 
Reduction  of  debt 
The  civil    list   of  the 

King 
Althingi  and  the  ceu 

tral  administration 
Foreign  Affairs   . 
Justice,  police,,  etc. 
Sanitary  affairs    . 
Communications . 
BeclesiasticAl  .  affairs 

and  iDstruction 
Science,  literature,  and 

art 
Trade,  etc. 
Pensions 
Other  expenditure 

Total  expenditure 


495,428 
352,991 

60,000 

26,000 

40,060 

293,400 

S21,430 

1,486,000 

519,^39 

187,71)^ 

128,187 
123,100 


4,759,9<K 
(262,0711,) 


> 


The  State  possesses  a  comparatively  large  resenre  iUnd  inTcdted  in  differei&t 
loaitB.  On  December  31,  1919,  it  amounted  to  1,716,000  krdnur  (Bbetot 
94,600Z.) 

The.  public  debt  of  Iceland  has  been  incurred  partly  by  the  eetablishment 
oi  telegraph  lines  and  other  important  public  works,  partly  l^  indrcasing 
the  means  of  the  National  Bank,  but  mainly  owing  to  the  extraordinary  ez- 
pensea  caused  by  the  European  War  (buying  of  ships  and  providing  of 
Qommodities).  The  public  debt  was  on  XXsceimber  31,  1919,  16,084,521  kronnr 
(992,245Z.).  It  is  in  a  great  measure  a  foreign  debt,  due  to  Danish  creditors. 
The  foreign  debt  amounted  to  9,(530,364  krdnur,  and  the  internal  debt 
6,434,157  krdnur. 

The  income  of  the  commuhes  in  19l5  was  1,501,000  krdnur,  and  the 
e:tpendilure  1,462,000  krdnur. 

Defence., — Iceland  possesses  neither  an  army  nor  a  navy,  nor  any  fortifi- 
datiods,  and  accorditig  to  the  Act  of  Union  of  1918  its  permanent  neutrality 
is  established. 

]]^roduCtiOE- — 61"  thie  total  area  of  Iceland,  about  six-sevenths  is  impro- 
ductive,  biit  only  about  one-c[uarter  per  cent,  is  under  cultivation,  which  is 
confined  to  hay,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  In  19^9  the  ,  to ta^  hay  crop  from 
cultivated  and  uncultivated  land  was  about  2, 600, 060  cwt. ,  the  crop  of  potatoes 
66,000  cwt.,  and  of  turnips  18,000  cwt.  In  the  spring  of  1919  the  live  stock 
was  as  follows :— Horses  51,500,  head  of  cattle  25,600,  sheep  580,000,  goats 
1,900. 

The  total  value  of  the  fisheries  in  1917  was  estimated  at  19,300,000 
krdnur  (about  1,065,0002.),  whereof  the  cod  fishery  was  valnedat  16,200,000 
kj-dnqr,  the  herring  fishery  at  2,900,000  krdnur,  and  the  sharic  fishery  at 
200,000  krdnur. 

Gammercc. — Total  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  5  years : — 


Imports 
Exports 


1914 


997,321 
1,147,062 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


£ 

1,446,039 
2,182,442 


£ 
2,157,689 
2,208,652 


2,898,476 
1,686,300 


£ 
1,269,235 
2,038,050 
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The  Value  of  the  leading  imports 
(kr.  18'ld=:ll.):— 


and  exports  for  1918  wm  as  follows 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Kr6nnr. 

K.r6anr. 

Animals  liriDg  and  animal  food 

933,915 

29,029,520 

C«}real8          .          .          .          .          • 

»                   • 

7,119,636 

— 

Colonial  produce   ..... 

3,132,164 

— 

Textile  materials    .... 

29,755 

3,430,430 

Yarn,  rope,  etc      ..... 

704,772 

8,500 

Textile  manuftustures 

5,222,595 

— 

Skins,  hair,  etc 

215,888 

3,230,474 

Oils,  taJlow,  etc.     .... 

2,586,104 

1,208,255 

Tim\)ev  and  wooden  goods 

2,055,266 

171 

Coal 

5,686,042 

— 

Salt 

4.982,587 

— 

Metals  and  hardware       .... 

1,920.888 

— . 

Vessels,  carriages,  machinery,  etc. 

1                   • 

2,033,545 

— 

Other  articles         .... 

4,456,094 

12,844 

Total 

41,027,701 

36,920,200 

(2,259,2351.) 

(2,033,050^) 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  with  the  different 
countries  in  1918  : — 


Imports  from:  1918. 

Bxports  to :  1918. 

Kronur. 

Kr6nur. 

Denmark 

10,899,007 

818,851 

Great  Britain  . 

11,724,360 

17,852,062 

Norway  • 

207,367 

4,806,747 

Sweden  •         .         ,         , 

1,185,118 

70 

Germany          , 

450 

133 

Ketherlands     . 

74,051 

10 

France    .          .          .          . 

25,367 

843,686 

SinOp     .         .         .          . 

8,124,788 

6,858,710 

Italy      .         .         .         . 

11,713 

683,597 

United  States . 

13,078,589 

5,547,674 

Other  countries 

Total      . 

96,891 

8,720 

41,037,701 

36,920,200 

rwH           i»    ^1           •               A     t   1 

«            i^i-        1  • 

i»                   A*       1                           «•        • 

■                                    11                                        At 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  articles  of  import  and  domestic 
export  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  and  to  Iceland  (Board  of  Trade  Returns) 
for^  years: — 


Imports  into  U.K. 

1918 

1919 

Exports  to  Iceland 

1918 

1919 

Fish   .... 
Oil      ...        . 
Wool  .... 

728,843 
81,256 
52,910 

489,948 
23,175 
13,277 

Coal  .... 
Cotton  manufactures 

Fishing  tackle  . 

£ 
76,569 

75,359 
11,647 

£ 
64,485 
74,889 

47,969 

Total  trade  (Board  of  Trade  Returns)  between  Iceland  and  the  United 
Kingdom  for  5  years  : — 


«. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Imports  fh)m  Iceland  to 
U.K         ... 

Bxports  to  Iceland  from 
U.K 

976,886 
889,914 

£ 
595.923 
259,823 

£ 
869,872 
818,700 

£ 
534,215 
493,206 

£ 
513,815 
1,022,603 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. — The  mercantile  marine  of  Iceland  was, 

in  the  beginning  of  1914,  34  steam  vessels  of  2,489  net  tons,  804  motor  vessels 
of  2,064  net  tons,  and  185  sailing  vessels  of  4,827  net  tons  :  total,  478  vessels 
of  9,880  net  tons. 

In  1917,  178  vessels  of  61,482  tons  cargo  entered  the  Icelandic  ports 
from  foreign  countries. 

Internal  Gonunnnications* — There  are  no  railways  in  Iceland.  At  the 
end  of  1917  there  were  completed  about  320  miles  of  carriage  roads  outsid« 
the  towns. 

There  are  240  post  offices. 

The  length  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  at  the  end  of  1918  was 
1,882  miles.  The  wires  had  a  length  of  4,006  miles.  There  were  137  tele- 
graph and  telephone  offices.  Number  of  dispatches  sent  in  the  year  191V 
was  139,278,  of  which  88,574  were  internal.  Number  of  telephone  conver- 
sations was  270,351.  The  total  receipts  amounted  to  496,363  kronur,  and 
the  total  expenditure  to  208,890  kr6nur,  leaving  a  surplus  of  287,478  kronur. 

Money  and  Credit. — There  are  two  banks  in  Iceland,  Landshankin 
(The  National  Bank),  which  belongs  entirely  to  the  State,  and  /slanda  banki 
(Bank  of  Iceland),  a  private  joint-stock  bank,  which  has  the  privilege  of  issuing 
notes  beyond  a  fixed  amount  of  State  notes  which  the  National  Bank  has  in 
circulation.  On  December  81,  1919,  the  accounts  of  the  National  Bank 
balanced  at  38,749,643  kr6nur.  The  liabilities  included  750,000  knSnnr  note 
issue  and  2,703,149  kronur  reserve  fund.  A  special  department  for  loans  on 
mortgage  is  connected  with  the  National  Bank.  The  accounts  of  the  Bank 
of  Iceland  balanced  54,522,464  kr6nur  at  the  end  of  1919.  The  assets  in- 
cluded 7,903,200  kronur  in  bullion  and  specie.  The  liabilities  included 
8,649,865  kr6nurnote  issue,  4,500,000  kronur  of  capital,  and  3,792,587  kronur 
reserve  fund. 

At  the  end  of  1916  there  were  44  savings  banks  with  14,667  depositors, 
and  deposits  amounting  to  3,499,000  kronur,  or  about  239  kronur  to  each 
account. 

Money,  Weights  and  Measures. — According  to  the  Act  of  Union 

of  1918,  Iceland  uses  the  coinage  of  Denmark.  The  Icelandic  narne  of  the 
monetary  unit  is  krdna,  pi.  krdnur. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  obligatory. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Ioeland  in  Great  Britain. 

According  to  the  Act  of  Union  of  1918,  Iceland  is  represented  by  the 
Diplomatic  Representatives  of  Denmark. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Iceland. 
Consul  at  Heykjavik, — Vacant. 

There  are  also  consular  representatives  at  Akureyri,  SeydiaQordur,  and 
Ye  stmannaeyjar. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Iceland. 

1.    Official  Publications. 

Dansk-tslandsk  Porbundslov.    Copenhagen,  191S. 

Hagsk^rslur  f^lands.    Statitttique  de  TLslande.     Reyl^avlk      Annual. 
HagtlOindi  (Statistical  Journal).     Reykjavik. 
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Manntal  4  Idlandt  1.  dei  1910.  Ri20tu-3  neat  le  I'lslaa  le  le  ler  d6c.  1910.  BeyKJayik 
1913. 

Skfrsla  am  storf  landssfoians.  Statistiquo  des  telegrapher  et  telephones  d'Islaade. 
A.anual.    Reyl^avik. 

Starfskrd  tslands  (Office-list  of  Iceland)  Beykjavik. 

2.    ISTox-Official  Publtcations. 

Arndr$ion  (Binar),  fslensk  pJoOQelagsf^oeOl  Reykjavik,  1915. 

Baumgartner  {A..},  Island  iind  die  Faroer.     3rd  Ed.     Preibar  gm  Breis^an,  190^ 

BUiker  (William),  Across  Iceland.    London,  1920. 

Cole$  (John),  Summer  Travelling  in  Iceland.     London,  1882. 

Collingwood  (W.  G.)  and  8te/dn»«on  (J6n),  A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Saja  Steads  of  Iceland. 
Ulverston,  1899. 

Cook  (T.),  Gatde  to  Norway  and  Denmark,  with  Ic aland  and  Spitzbergen.  6th 
Bdition.    London,  1907. 

Di«jf«riA (Lord),  Ijetters  from  High  Latitudes.    lltU  Bdition.    London,  1903. 

Qudmundsion  (V.),  Island  am  Beginn  des  XX.  Jahrhanderts  (Transl.  from  Danish). 
Kattowitz,  1904. 

Herrmann  (P.),  Island  in  Vergangenheit  nnd  Gegenwart.  2  vols.  Leipzig,  1902.-- 
Island.    Das  Land  nnd  das  Volk.     i^eipzig  u.  Berl-n,  1914. 

Bermann$$on  (Halldor)  The  Periodical  Literature  of  Iceland  down  to  the  Year  1871. 
New  York,  1919. 

Kaalund  (Kr.),  Bidrag  til  en  Historisk-Topogra&sk  Beskrivelae  af  lalaad.  I>-II. 
CobenhavQ,  1877-82. 

Kahle  (B.),  JSm  Sommerauf  Island.      Berlin,  1900. 

Kornerup  (Th.),  Islande.  Monuments  de  I'Antiqnite.  Natare.  Tonrists'  Boatei. 
Publication  for  the  Paris  Exhibition).     Copenhagen,  190J. 

Leith  (Disney),  Iceland.     London,  1906. 

Maurer  (K  ),  Zur  politischen  Geschichte  Islands.    Leipzig,  1880. 

Murray's  Handbook  for  Denmark  and  Iceland.    Cth  Edition.    London,  1904. 

Bui8el  (W.  S.  C),    Iceland.      Horseback  Tours  in  Saga  L^nd.     Boston,  1914. 
[Seott  (D.  H.)],  Sportsman's  and  Tourist's  Guide  to  Iceland.    8tli  Edition.  Leith,  1906. 
8tefdn$ion  (Jon),  Denmark  and  Sweden,  with  Iceland  and  Finland  (Story  of  Nations). 
London,  1016. 

SU/dn$gon  (Stefan),  Iceland.     A  Handbook.    Reykjavik,  1911. 

Thorodd»en  (Th.),  An  Account  of  the  Physical  Geography  of  Iceland,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Plant  Life.  Copenhagen  and  London,  1914. — Island.  Grundris;!  der 
Oeographie  and  Geologic.    Gotha,  1906.— Losing  iiilands.    I-II.  Kaupmannahdfn,  1908-11. 
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ECUADOR. 

(RbPI^BLIGA     DSL     ECUADOK.) 

Constitution  and  Goyemment. 

The  Republic  of  Ecuador  was  constituted  May  11,  1830,  iu  consequence 
of  a  civil  war  which  separated  the  members  of  the  original  Republic  of 
Colombia,  founded  by  Simon  Bolivar,  by  uniting  the  Presidency  of 
Quito  to  the  Vice-Royalty  of  New  Grenada,  and  the  Captaincy-General 
of  Venezuela,  when  they  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  Under  the  present 
Constitution,  promulgated  December  28,  1906,  the  executive  is  vested  in  a 
President,  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years,  while  the  le^lative  power  Is 
given  to  a  Congress  of  two  Houses  ;  the  first  consisting  of  thirty-two  senators, 
two  for  each  province  (chosen  for  four  years),  and  the  second  of  48  deputies, 
on  the  basis  of  one  deputy  for  every  30,000  inhabitants,  chosen  for  two 
years  ;  both  elected  by  adults  who  can  read  and  write.  The  Confess  meets 
on  the  10th  of  August  of  every  year  at  Quito,  the  capital,  without  being 
summoned  by  the  Government.  The  election  of  the  President  takes  place  in 
a  direct  manner  by  the  people.  Under  the  present  constitution  there  is  no 
election  for  Vice-President.  In  case  of  death,  or  other  cause  of  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  President,  he  is  replaced  (1)  bv  the  President  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Last  Congress,  and  (2)  if  he  should  also  fail,  by  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

President  of  the  Republic. — Dr.  Jose  Luis  Tamayo  (September  1,  1920,  to 
August  81,  1924). 

The  President,  who  receives  a  salary  of  24,000  sucres  a  year,  theoretically 
exercises  his  functions  through  a  Cabinet  of  tive  ministers  (Interior,  Foreign 
Affairs,  Public  lustruction.  Finance,  and  War)  who,  together  with  himself, 
may  be  impeached  by  Congress.  Each  minister  receives  a  salary  of  9,600 
sucres  a  year.  The  President  has  the  power  of  veto,  but  if  Congress  insist 
on  a  vetoed  bill  becoming  law,  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  give  his  assent 
to  it.  He  may  summon  an  Extraordinary  Congress  for  a  specified  purpose, 
but  he  cannot  dissolve  the  Chambers  or  shorten  their  sittings. 

The  Council  of  State  is  formed  by  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice,  who  presides  over  it ;  the  President  of  the  Court  of  Accounts  ;  the 
five  Secretaries  of  State  who  can  report  but  not  vote  ;  two  Senators  ;  two 
Deputies  ;  and  three  citizens  elected  annually  by  Congress  and  who,  in 
order  to  be  eligible,  must  have  the  qualifications  necessary  for  being  a  Senator. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  privileges  of  rank  and  race  are  not 
allowed  to  exist  within  the  Republic.  Until  October  20,  1918,  most  of  the 
Indians  were  virtually  in  bondage  and  peonage  and  debt  servitude  existed 
in  its  worst  forms  on  the  landed  estates.  But  by  a  Legislative  decree  of 
that  date  peonage  was  abolished.  By  an  edict  of  1896  the  Indians  are 
exempted  from  paying  tribute,  and  are  admitted  to  citizenship. 

The  Provinces  are  administered  by  Governors,  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  their  subdivisions,  or  cantons,  by  political  chiefs  ;  and  the  parishes  by 
political  lieutenants.  The  Galapagos  Archipelago  is  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  Territorial  Chief,  whose  functions  are  the  same  as  those  of  a 
Provincial  Governor. 
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Area  and  Population. 

Tbe  area  of  Ecuador  is  about  116,000  square  miles,  but  the  frontiers 
have  not  been  settled,  so  that  estimates  of  the  area  vary.  Ecuador  is  said 
to  have  more  boundaries  than  any  other  country,  and  there  are  maps  of  the 
Republic  showing  six  different  frontiers  according  to  six  different  opinions. 
The  country  is  divided  into  fifteen  provinces,  one  territory — "El  Orientc" 
— and  the  Archipelago  of  Galapagos — officially  called  **  Colon."  The  bulk 
of  the  population  is  Indian  ;  inhabitants  of  pure  European  blood  are  few  ; 
those  of  mixed  blood  are  estimated  at  about  400,000.  Included  in  the  above 
statement  are  the  Galapagos  or  Tortoise  Islands,  with  an  area  of  2, 400  sqnare 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  400. 

Ecuador  still  has  a  boundary  dispute  with  Peru.  That  with  Colombia 
was  settled  by  Treaty  in  1917. 

The  population  of  the  Republic  (1903)  was  distributed  as  follows  among 
the  provinces  (capitals  in  brackets) : — 


Provinods 

Populfttion 

Provinces 

Population 

Azuay  (Cuenca) 
Bolivar  (Guarauda) 
Ca&ar  (Azognes)     . 
Carchi  (Tulcdn)      . 
Chimborazo    (Riobamba) 
Esmeraldas  (Esmeraldas) 
Colon MSan  Cristobal)    . 
Guayas  (Guayaquil) 
Imbabura  (Ibarra) . 
Leon  (Latacunga)  . 

182,400 
43,000 
64,000 
36,000 

122,000 

14,600 

400 

160,000 
68,000 

109,600 

lioja  (Loja)  . 

Manabi  (Puertoviejo)    . 

Oriente*  (Archidona)    . 

Oro  (Machala) 

Pichincha  (Quito) 

Los  Rios  (Babahoyo)     . 

Tungurahua  (Ambato)  . 

Total   . 

1 

66,000 

64,100 
80,000 
32,600 

205,000 
82,800 

103,000 

1,828,590 

1  Galapagos  Islandf ,  not  a  province. 


>  Territory. 


In  November,  1919,  a  Bill  was  before  Congress  for  the  sale  of  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands. 

Estimated  population  1916  :  2,000,000. 

The  chief  towns  are  the  capital,  Quito  (70,000),  Guayaquil  (98»851  in 
1919),  Cuenca  (50,000),  Riobamba  (18,000),  Ambato,  Loja,  and  Lataonaga 
(each  about  10,000),  Bahia  (8,000),  Esmeraldas  (4,000). 

In  1917  there  were  74,386  births,  10,016  marriages  and  41,581  deaths. 
Increase  of  births  over  deaths,  82,855. 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

According  to  the  Constitution  the  State  recognises  no  religion,  but 
grants  freedom  of  worship  to  all.  The  Catholic  Church  has  one  archbishop 
(Quito)  and  six  suffragan  bishops.  Its  income,  in  substitution  for  tithes, 
is  annnally  provided  for  in  the  estimates.  All  members  of  the  Episcopate 
are  required  to  be  Ecuadorian  citizens.  Civil  marriages  are  obligatory  in 
accordance  with  regulAtions  prescribed  by  law  of  December,  1902. 

Public  instruction  was  organised  in  1897  and  improved  in  1912. 
Primary  education  is  gratuitous  and  obligatory.  Higher  education  is  carried  on 
in  the  Central  University  at  Quito  (founded  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
Dominicans),  which  has  the  faculties  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  science, 
and  law ;  at  the  Guayas  University,  in  Guayaquil,  and  at  the  Azuky 
University,    in    Cuenca.      The    two    latter    have    faculties    of    medicine, 
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phannacy,  and  jurisprudence.  Total  number  of  students  (1919-20),  744. 
There  is  also  a  law  college  at  Loja.  During  the  school  year  1919-20  there 
were  1,664  schools  in  operation  in  the  Republic,  1,859  of  which  were  Govern- 
ment Bchoolf,  168  municipal,  and  137  private  schools.  The  total  attendance 
at  these  schools  in  1919-20  was  92,512  (50,502  males  and  42,010  females). 
The  Government  schools  bad  an  attendance  of  63,395  pupils  (35,982  boys  and 
27,413  girlR).  The  attendance  in  the  n;unicipal  schools  was  16,055  (8,610 
boys  and  7,445  girls).  The  attendance  in  the  private  schools  was  13,062 
(6,910  boys  and  7,152  girls).  These  schools  employed  2,807  teachers  (1,002 
males  and  1,305  females).  Total  expenditure  on  elementary  education, 
1920,  200,401Z  ;  on  secondary  education,  90,817^.;  and  tor  the  universities, 
72,435/.;  making  a  total  of  313,707Z. 

Jastice  and  Crime. 

The  appellate  courts  are  the  Supreme  Court  in  Quito,  which  is  the  highest 
tribunal  and  consists  of  5  justices  elected  by  Congress  for  a  term  of  6  years. 
The  six  superior  courts  are  located  at  Quito,  Guayaquil,  Cucnca,  Kiobamba, 
Loja  and  Portoviejo.  The  first  two  are  composed  of  6  judges,  the  remainder 
of  3  judges  each,  all  elected  by  Congress  for  6  years.  The  Court  of  Accounts 
is  empowered  to  audit  and  investigate  all  public  accounts.  In  the  Republics 
there  are  859  parochial  justices. 

Finance. 

Of  the  total  revenue  about  70  per  cent,  is  derived  from  customs  duties  ;  15 
per  cent,  from  taxes  on  cocoa,  real  estate,  white  rum,  and  tobacco  ;  6  percent, 
from  salt  and  the  remainder  mostly  from  excise,  rents  of  State  property, 
and  the  postal  department.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  recent  years 
are  given  as  follows  in  sterling  (1  Aucre  =  24c^.),  but  the  figures  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  representing  the  exact  state  of  affairs : — 


Revenue 
Bxpenditnre 


1917 


1,882,806 
1,796,496 


191S 


1,401,544 
1,588,771 


1919 


1920  1     I        1921  1 


£ 

1,549,727 
1,850,526 


1,999.566      2,028,570 
1,999,566  I    2,028,570 


1  Estimates. 

On  December  81,  1919,  the  foreign  debt  amounted  to  8,558,861Z.  and  the 
internal  debt  to  2,262,4482.,  making  a  total  of  5,821,309/. 

Defence. 

The  Ecuadorian  regular  army  has  an  establishment  of  597  officers  and  4,855 
men.  This  force  is  composed  of  10  battalions  of  infantry,  1  regiment  of 
cavalry,  and  12  batteries  of  artillery  which  form  the  active  army.  Military 
service  was  made  compulsory  on  May  24,  1921.  The  regular  in&ntry 
have  the  Mauser  rifle ;  the  artillery  have  Yickers  Maxim,  old-fashioned 
Krupps  and  new  Ehrards.  Military  service  is  not  obligatory.  The  country 
is  divided  into  6  military  districts.  Military  schools  are  established  at 
Quito. 

The  Navy  consists  of  three  vessels,  the  Ziheriador  Bolivar^  a  torpedo 
gunboat,  the  Cotopaxi^  an  old  destroyer,  and  the  Tarqui  y  el  Patria, 

Production  and  Industry. 

Ecuador  is  divided  into  two  agricultural  zones :  the  coast  regions  and 
the  lower  river  valleys,  where  tropical  farming  is  carried  on  ;  and  the  hill 
country,  the  foothills,  and  the  high  mountain  valleys,  adapted  to  grazing, 
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dairying,  and  the  production  of  hay,  grain,  and  the  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
temperate  climes.  The  staple  produce  of  Ecuador  is  ^cocoa.  The  production 
of  cocoa  beans  was  in  1915,  769,750  cwts.  ;  in  1916, 1,079,250  cwts. ;  in  1917, 
68,859  cwts.  ;  in  1918,  37,507  cwts.,  and  in  1919,  22,474  cwts.  The 
largest  cocoa  estate  in  the  country  has  been  taken  oyer  by  an  English 
company.  Coffi^e  is  also  grown;  the  exports  in  1919  were  3,729,451  lbs. 
Rubber  plantations  have  oeen  formed  in  the  BaJzar  and  Tenguel  districts 
and  in  Manabi  and  Esmeraldas,  with  more  than  a  million  trees.  The 
rubber  exports  in  1919  amounted  to  886,373  lbs.  But  rubber  is  rapidly 
declining  on  account  of  the  destructive  methods  employed  in  its 
coUection.  Other  products  are  tagua  (ivory  nuts),  tobacco,  the  annual  yield 
of  which  is  about  3,000  lbs ;  and  sugir.  Mangrove  bark  (for  tanning), 
alligator  skins,  and  kapok  (silk  cotton  tree  fibre,  Boinhax  ceiba)  are  exported 
in  small  quantities. 

Ecuador  is  auriferous.  At  Pillzhuni  in  Cahar  rich  silver  ore  is  found, 
but  is  not  now  worked.  Petroleum  is  found  ;  the  oil-fields  of  Santa  Elena 
are  being  worked  by  two  British  Companies.  The  country  is  known  to  be 
also  rich  in  copper,  iron,  lead  and  coal ;  and  sulphur  exists  in  great  quantities 
in  the  Chimborazo  district  and  in  the  Galapagos  Islands. 

Excepting  the  inter- Andean  plateau  and  a  few  arid  spots  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  Ecuador  is  a  vast  forest.  Roughly  estimated,  10,000  square  miles  on 
the  Pacific  slope  extending  from  the  sea  to  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet  on  the 
Andes,  and  the  Amazon  Basin  below  the  same  level  containing  80,000  square 
miles,  nearly  all  virgin  forest,  are  rich  in  dyewoods,  cinchona  trees,  and 
other  valuable  timber. 

Panama  hats  are  made  almost  exclusively  in  Ecuador,  the  principal 
centres  being  Monticristl,  Jipijapa  and  Cuenca.  The  Government  of  Ecuaoor 
attempted  to  monopolise  the  hat  business  for  its  own  people  by  placing  a 
heavy  export  duty  on  **  paja  toquilla,"  but  large  quantities  of  the  material 
still  go  to  Peru ;  and  Payta,  Peru,  where  little  **  toquilla  "  is  grown,  is  a 
strong  competitor  of  Eucador  in  the  manufacture  of  Panama  hats.  There 
are  flour  mills,  13  sugar  works,  breweries,  and  chocolate  factories. 

Commeroe. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  five  years  is  given  as  follows  in 
starling  (10  sucr^a  ==:  £1) : — 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Imports    . 
Exports 

£ 
1,780,070 
2,658,306 

£ 

1,919,788 
3,615,163 

£ 
2,094,090 
8,355,801 

£ 

1,669,072 
2,749,C53 

£ 
2,426,901 
4,316,769 

In  1919  the  chief  exports  were  cocoa  2,949,1042.  ;  tagua,  or  ivory  nuts, 
431,8552.;  hats,  843,5262.;  coffee,  126,2802.;  hides,  119,5312. ;  rubber, 45,2462. 
The  chief  imports  in  1919  were  woven  goods,  582,2232. ;  food-stuffs,  438,3392.; 
machinery,  220,2072.  ;  clothing,  51,9232.  Of  the  imports  in  1919,  the  value 
of  1,681,2772.  was  from  the  United  States;  878,1262.  from  Great  Britain  ; 
65,7762.  from  Peru  ;  63,9142.  from  France. 

The  chief  articles  of  import  from  Ecuador  into  Great  Britain  (according 
to  Board  of  Trade  returns)  in  1919  consisted  of  cocoa  of  the  value  of 
887.0042. ;  hides,  97,5732.  ;  straw  hats,  109,5392.  The  chief  exports  of 
British  produce  to  Ecuador  in  1919  were  cotton  goods,  to  the  value 
of  147,3412.  ;  woollens,  31,5562.  ;  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  16,9562. 
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Total  trade  between  Ecuador  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  five  year^ 
(aocording  to  Board  of  Trade  returns) : — 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Tinports  from  Benador  into  U.K.  . 
Exports  to  Icoador  from  U.K.     . 

J 
1,018,619 
488,628 

204,«07 
695,862 

142,240 
872,671 

1,380,780 
876^608 

1,627,241 
1,861^71 

}l 


Shipping  and  Internal  Commnnicatfans. 

In  1918  there  entered  at  Guayaquil  160  steam  yessels  of  195,958  tons 
84  yessels  of  117»341  tons  British),  and  cleared  158  vessels  of  181,537  tons 
80  vessels  of  102,719  tons  British).  Guayaquil  is  visited  by  the  steamers 
of  three  European  lines  passing  through  Magellan's  Straits,  as  well  as  by 
steamers  plying  onl}*  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  roads  of  the  country  are  mostly  bridle-roads  only,  and  often  impass- 
able for  half  the  year.  The  one  highway  is  from  Quito  towards  Guayaquil, 
for  a  distance  of  115  miles,  but  the  work  of  thus  connecting  the  capital  and 
the  port  has  long  been  discontinued.  In  1917  it  was  decided  to  construct  a 
road  of  20  miles  from  Guayaquil  to  Pasquales  on  the  Daule  river.  There  is 
river  communication  throughout  the  principal  agricultural  districts  on 
the  low  grounds  to  the  west  of  the  Cordillera  by  the  rivers  Guayas,  Daule, 
and  Vinces  (navigable  for  200  miles  by  river  steamers  in  the  rainy  season), 
and  other  small  affluents  thereof.  Navigation  of  these  inland  waters  is  carried 
on  by  about  17  American  and  Ecuadorian- built  side-wheel  and  screw  steamers, 
20  steam  yachts  or  tow-ferry  boats,  many  small  steam  launches,  and  a  large 
fleet  of  gasoline  launches,  canoes,  and  other  small  craft. 

A  railway  is  open  from  Duran  (opposite  Guayaauil)  to  Quito  (280  miles). 
Total  length  of  lines  about  365  miles  (1917).  The  journey  from  Guayaquil  to 
Quito  takes  two  days,  with  a  stop  at  Riobamba  where  the  passengers  spend 
the  night ;  12  hours  trip  first  day  and  9  hours  second  day.  Railways  for  the 
development  of  local  trade  have  been  undertaken  by  several  local  authorities. 

The  total  length  of  telegraph  line  (1915)  is  about  4,360  mile8>  Quito 
being  connected  with  Guayaquil  and  the  coast,  with  the  Republics  of 
Colombia  and  Peru,  and  by  cable  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  are  204 
telegraph  stations  through  which  400,000  messages  were  sent.  In  1915 
there  were  2,926  telephone  instruments  in  Ecuador  (2,250  in  Guayaquil)  and 
2,815  miles  of  wire.  Wireless  telegraphy  has  been  installed.  At  present 
there  are  only  in  operation  two  stations  one  in  Quito,  and  one  in  Guayaquil. 
Further  stations  are  projected  at  Puna,  Puerto-Bolivar,  and  Bahia. 

On  January  1st,  1915,  there  were  194  post  offices  in  the  eouatry, 
handling  5,480,951  pieces  of  postal  matter. 

Bankings  and  Credit. 

Bcuador  having  no  mint,  the  coin  of  the  country  is  minted  in  E&gland, 
the  United  States,  and  Peru. 

There  is  no  national  money  in  Ecuador,  the  circulating  medium  being 
issued  wholly  by  the  banks  under  government  direction  and  control. 
Four  banks  are  authorised  to  issue  notes  for  circulation,  viz. ,  the  Banco 
del  Ecuador,  capital  800,0002.,  the  Banco  Comercial  y  Agricola,  capital 
500,000/.,  Banco  del  Azuay,,  capital  50,000/.,  and  the  Banco  del  Pichincha 
200,000/.  On  December  31,  1918,  there  were  in  circulation' in  Ecuador 
Bank  notes  of  the  value  of  1,862,3212.  ;  gold  coin,  538,1^8/.  ;  and  silver  coin, 
324,4472.,  making  a  total  of  2,724,8982. 
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Money,  Weig^hts  and  Measures. 

A  law  passed  in  1898  provided  for  a  gold  standard,  which  was  established 
on  June  i,  1900.  The  new  coinage  consists  of:  the  gold  condor  of  10  sucres 
weighing  8*136  grams,  and  containing  7 '3224  grains  of  fine  gold  (equivalent 
to  the  English  sovereign),  the  silyer  s-itcre  and  its  sub-divisions,  and  nickel  and 
copper  pieces.  The  sucre,  so  called  from  the  likeness  of  Marshal  Sucre  (a  former 
President)  imprinted  on  the  coin,  is  legal  tender  only  up  to  10  sucres.  In 
1917  subsidiary  nickel  coins  of  5  and  10  centavos  were  issued. 

By  a  law  of  December  6,  1856,  the  French  metrical  system  of  weights  and 
measures;  was  made  the  legal  standard  of  the  Republic  ;  but  is  not  adopted  by 
commerce.     The  quintal  is  equivalent  to  about  101  pounds. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Ecuador  in  Grkat  Britaik. 

Minittcr.  —  'Dou  Enrique  Dome  y  de  Alstia.  (Resides  in  Paris  )  Appointed 
1916. 

Attache  in  Paris. — Jos4  de  Icaza. 

AUcieh6  in  London. — Lisimaco  Guzman n  Aspiazu. 

Oonsul'General. — A.  Zalduiubide  (Loudon). 

2.  Or  Gr£at  Britain  in  Ecuador. 

Ewooy  Exbracrdinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Sir  Milne  Oheetham, 
K.O.M.G.  (who  is  also  Minister  at  Lima,  Peru,  where  he  resides).  Ap' 
pointed  September,  1919. 

Ghargi  d^ Affaires  and  GonAul-OeneraZ  in  Quito. — H.  W.  WiUon. 

Commercial  Secretary. — F.  W.  Manners. 

Conaiul  at  GtutyiaquiL-^W,  C.  Graham. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Ecuador. 

1.    Official  Publications. 

GeograllA  y  Geologia  del  Ecuador,  publicado  por  6rdon  del  Supremo  Gobierno  de  la 
Republica,  per  Dr.  Teodoro  Wolf.    Leipzic,  1893. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annnal  Series,  and  Miseellaneotts  Series.    London. 

Annaal  Statamont  of  Uie  Trade  of  tdie  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
Britisb  j^ossesaiona.     Imp.    London. 

Monthly  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  tlie  American  Republics.  Washington. 

C6digo  Mllitar.    Quito,  1908. 

Anuario  de  Legi8laci6n  Ecuatoriana.    Quito.    Annual. 

2.   Non-Official  Publications. 

AUedo  f  Htrrtra  (Dionosio),  Descripcidn  geogr4flca  de  la  Real  Audiencia  de  Quito,  que 
escribi6  Don  Dionisio  de.Alsedo  y  Herrera.  Issued  by  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America. 
Madrid,  1915 

Caamano  (A.  F.),  Descubrimiento  hi8t6rico  relativo  a  la  independencia  de  Quito. 
Quito,  1909. 

0»vaUo$f  Compendio  del  resumen  de  la  historia  del  Ecuador.  Guayaquil,  1885— Resuiuen 
de  la  historia  del  Ecuador.    Guayaquil,  1886.— Geografla  del  Ecuador.    Lima,  1888. 

Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondliolders.    Annual  Report.    London. 

El  Ecuador  (Gula  Comercial  Agricola  e  Industrial  de  la  Republican    Quito.    Annual. 

JBn6ck(C.  R.),  Ecuador.    London.  1914. 

G4nMdle9  Sudrez,  Historia  ecolesi4Btica  del  Ecuador.    Quito,  1881. 

Bauaurek  (F. ),  Forr  Years  among  Spanish  Americans.    3rd  edition.    Cincinnati,  1881 

iterr«ra(P.),  Apuntes  para  la  historia  de  Quito.    Quito,  1874. 

Kean  (A.  H.)  and  Markham  (Sir  O.  R.),  Central  and  South  America.  Vol  1.  [In 
Stanford's  Compendium.]    2nd  ed.  -London,  1909. 

OviHo  y  VaUUt,  Historia  de  las  Indias.    Madrid,  1885. 

Beiu  (WO.  and  8tuhel{A.),  Hochgebirge  der  Republik  Ecuador.  S  rols.  Berlin,  1892-98. 

Sievern  (W.),  Reise  in  Peru  uiid  Ecuador  (1909).    Munich,  1914. 

Simson  (Alfred),  Travels  iu  the  Wilds  of  Ecuador.    London,  1887. 

ataHgr  (J.  H.),  Travels  in  Ecuador.    Qeographieal  Journal,  October.  1917. 

StUbeliA..),  Die  Vulkanberge  von  Ecuador.    [Geology  and  Topography.]    Berlin,  1897. 

TernauX'CompaniiJj.),  Histoire  du  royaume  de  Quito.  Traduite  de  I'Espagnol.  (Telasco, 
Historia  del  reinodeoiuito.)   2  vols.    Paris,  1840. 

fPhymper  (Edward),  Travels  amongst  the  Great  Andes  of  the  Equator.    London,  lt9S. 
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ESTHONIA. 

(Eesti  Wabartik.) 

Esthonia  comprises  the  former  Russian  Government  of  Estland,  the 
northern  part  of  Livland,  the  north-western  portion  of  the  Pskoff  Goveni- 
ment,  and  the  Islands  Saaremaa  (Oesel),  Hiiumaa  (Dago),  and  Muhumaa  in 
the  Baltic  Sea. 

After  the  Bolshevist  coiip  d*itat,  Esthonia,  on  February  24,  1918, 
declared  her  independence,  and  was  recognised  in  the  same  year  as  a  (^  facto 
independent  body  by  Great  Britain  (May  3),  France  (May  13),  and  Italy 
(May  29).  The  following  year  (1919)  Esthonia  was  recognised  de /ac^o  by 
Japan,  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  in  1920  de  jure  by  Russia  and  Finland. 
On  January  26,  1921,  the  Supremo  Council  accorded  dejure  recognition  to 
Esthonia. 

Constitution  and  Government. —Pending  the  elaboration  of  a 
permanent  constitution,  Esthonia  was  governed  according  to  a  Provisional 
Constitution  adopted  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  June  4,  1919. 
According  to  this  the  Supreme  Power  was  vested  in  the  Oonstitaent  Assembly, 
which  was  composed  of  120  members. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Esthonian  Republic  was  passed  by  the  Gon> 
stituent  Assembly  on  June  15,  1920,  and  has  been  in  force  since  December 
20,  1920. 

The  power  of  the  State  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  sovereign 
power  is  assured  to  the  people  by  means  of  the  elections  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  {Riigikoyu,  State  Assembly),  the  referendum,  and  the  right  of 
initiating  legislation. 

The  State  Assembly  is  composed  of  100  members,  elected  for  three  years 
on  tbe  basis  of  proportional  representation,  and  by  universal,  direct,  equal, 
and  seci-et  sulfrage.  The  Assembly  forms  the  Government,  and  accepts  its 
resignation,  promulgates  the  laws,  x^asses  tbe  budget,  decides  the  financial 
policy  generally,  ratifies  treaties,  the  mobilisation  decree,  and  state  of 
siege,  &c. 

The  signatures  of  25,000  citizens  are  necessary  in  demanding  a 
roferendum,  proposing  a  new  law,  or  amending  the  existing  laws.  The 
budget  and  measures  affecting  war,  peace  and  foreign  treaties  cannot  be 
submitted  to  a  referendum. 

The  executive  power  consists  of  the  State  Head  {Ri^giwanem^  State 
Elder),  and  ministfrs,  who  form  the  Government.  The  Government  direots 
the  foreign  and  home  policy  of  the  Republic,  appoints  officials  (except 
where  special  laws  exist),  and  introduces  legislation.  It  is  chosen  by  tne 
State  Assembly,  and  is  responsible  to  that  body.  The  Government 
collectively  and  individually  must  possess  the  confidence  of  the  Assembly, 
and  must  resign  if  a  vote  of  no  confidence  is  passed.  The  Government  is 
the  Commander- iu-Chief  of  the  Republican  defeuce  foxces  in  peace  time. 

The  members  of  local  organs  of  self-go^rernment  are  elected  on  a  basis 
similar  to  that  on  which  rests  the  elections  to  the  State  Assembly.  If  the 
law  has  not  created  special  offices,  the  executive  power  of  the  Government  is 
exercised  through  the  local  government  institutions. 

All  Esthonian  citizens  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  There  is  no 
death  penalty. 

The  national  flag  of  Esthonia  is  blue,  black  and  white  in  horizontal 
stripes. 
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Tlie  elections  for  the  Esthonian  Diet  were  held  on  November  28,  1920, 
and  resulted  in  the  return  of  the  following  parties  : — Reformist  Labour,  22  ; 
AgrariaiLs,  21  ;  Populists,  10  ;  Christian  Party,  7  ;  Social  Democrats,  18  ; 
Independent  Socialists,  11  ;  Bolshevists,  5  ;  Baits,  4  ;  Russian,  1  ; 
Economist  Group,  1  ;  making  a  total  of  100. 

State  Head  {Riigiwanem),  — Eonstantine  Ptiets. 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, — Ant.  Piip, 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Indiistry, — Johan  Kukk. 
Minister  oj  War, — Jaan  Soots. 
Minister  of  EducaUon, — Heinrich  Bauer, 
Minister  ufthe  Interior. — Karl  Einbund. 
Minister  of  Agriculture. — Bernard  Rostfdd. 
Minister  of  Justice, — Ss,9^ii  Rtlchmann, 
Minister  of  Finance, — George  Westel, 

Area  and  Population. — The  boundary  line  between  Esthonia  and 
Russia  is  defined  by  the  Peace  Treaty  of  February  2,  1920.  The 
boundaries  between  Esthonia  and  Latvia  were  settled  on  July  3,  1920.  The 
extreme  length  is  about  217  miles,  and  the  breadth  about  124  miles,  the 
total  area  being  about  23,160  square  miles. 

The  population  of  1,750,000  is  composed  as  to  95  per  cent,  of  E&thonians, 
2  per  cent,  cf  Germans  (Baits),  1  per  cent,  of  Russians,  0*9  per  cent,  of  Letts 
and  Lithuanians,  0*8  per  cent,  of  Swedes,  and  0'5  per  cent,  of  Jews,  &c. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  nine  districts,  as  follows  (the  capitals  are 
given  in  brackets,  and  when  two  are  given  the  second  mentioned  is  the 
German  name) : — Harju  (Tallinn- Re val),  Wiru  (Rakwere-Wesenberg),  Jarva 
(i'aide-Weisenstein),  Lsiane  (Hapsal),  Tartu  ( Tartu- Dorpat),  Worn  (Woru), 
Wiljandi  (Wiljandi-Fellin),  Painu  (Parnu),  Saaremaa-Oesel  (Kuresaare- 
Arensburg).  The  capital,  Tallinn  (Reval)  was  founded  in  1219  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  in  1917  bad  160,000  inhabitants.  The  university 
town  of  Tartu  (Dorpat)  had  60,000  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the  port 
of  Pamu,  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  was  23,000,  and  that  of  the  manufacturing 
town  of  Narva  35, 000. 

Roligioil  and  Instruction. — There  is  no  state  religion  in  Esthonia. 
Five-sixths  of  the  population  are  Lutherans,  the  rest  Orthodox,  Catholics,  &c. 

Elementary  education  is  obligatory  and  gratuitous.  In  1897  the 
illiterates  among  the  population  above  the  age  of  10  years  numbered  3  per 
cent.  In  1919  there  were  1,257  elementary  schools  with  a  four  years' 
coarse  in  the  Esthonian  Republic.  Of  this  number  1,227  were  supported  by 
self-government  institutions,  for  example  of  communities,  suburbs,  towns 
or  of  the  State,  and  30  were  private  schools  kept  by  private  individuals. 
The  number  of  higher  schools  with  a  seven  years'  course  amounted  to  211, 
seven  of  which  are  private.  The  number  of  middle  schools  for  general 
education,  gymnasiums,  and  so  oo,  was  65,  of  which  number  32  were  private 
acdiools  (mostly  snpported  by  the  Government). 

For  special  or  professional  education  there  are  teachers'  seminaries  in 
Tallinn,  Tartu,  and  Rakvere,  navigation  schools  in  Tallinn,  Kasmu, 
Kuresaare,  and  Parnu,  commercial  schools  with  an  eight  yearis'  course,  agri- 
cultural schools  with  a  four  years'  course,  mercantile  schools  with  a  lour 
years'  course,  and  industrial  and  art  schools  with  a  six  years'  course. 

The  minority  nationals  (Germans,  Uussians,  Swedes,  and  Letts)  are 
goarantf^ed  education  in  their  mother  tongue. 

For  higher  education  there  are  the  Dorpat  University  (founded  in  1632^ 
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which  on  December  1,  1019,  was  re-opened  as  an  Esthonian  seat  of  learning 
nialntained  by  the  Government  ;  number  of  students  (1920)  2,127  ;  the 
Technicum  at  Tallinn  is  a  higher  professional  school  with  500  students  in 
1920. 

Justice. — The  supreme  judicial  power  is  invested  in  the  State  Court  of 
Justice,  which  is  elected  by  the  State  Assembly  and  sits  in  Tartu  (Dorpat). 
The  laws  are  being  gradually  revised  by  the  State  Assembly. 

Finance. — The  total  state  expenditure  for  the  year  1919  was 
1,500,000,000  marks  (analogous  to  the  Finnish  marks  and  equal  to  100 
pence).  For  1920  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  1,071,500,000  marks,  and 
the  expenditure  at  979,450,000  marks. 

Particulars  of  the  Budget  estimates  for  1920  are  given  as  follows  : — 


Revenue 

1,000  Marks 

Expenditure. 

Ministry  of  War 

„       „  Communi- 
cations 
Ministry  of  Finance 
Other  Ministries     . 

ToUl      . 

1,000  Marks 

InoomeTaz 
Other  taxes 
State  enterprises 
Various    .... 
Extraordinary 

180,000 
160,000 
546,500 
60.000 
125,000 

168,000 

325,000 
175,000 
811,450 

Total     . 

1,071,500 

979,450 

Defence.—l^uring  the  war  with  Soviet  Russia  all  classes  from  19  to  35 
years  were  mobilised,  and  an  army  of  more  than  90,000  was  created.  The 
army  is  composed  of  three  divisions.  In  peace  times  the  army  consists  of 
15,000  men.  The  £sthon\an  Fleet  consists  of  two  destroyers  and  two 
gunboats. 

Productioil. — ^Agiiculture  is  the  chief  occupation.  Half  the  area  of 
Esthonia  was  taken  up  by  large  landed  properties  of  more  than  2,000  hectares 
each.  By  the  passing  of  the  Agrarian  Reform  Bill  these  estates  were 
parcelled  out  to  the  peasants.  The  arable  land  is  divided  as  follows : — 
Fields,  2,318,004  acres  ;  meadows,  2,408,840  acres ;  pastures,  1,671,837 
acres.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  surface  is  forest  land.  The  principal  crops, 
with  acreage  and  yield,  are  shown  as  follows  : — 


Acreage 

Yield  in  Busluls 

1919 

1020 

1919          1          1030 

Rye 

Wheat 

BArley         .... 
Potatoes     .... 

825,886 

82,615 

268,158 

188.963 

376,004 

87,851 

297,458 

165,518 

4,903,402 

441,072 

4,500,080 

19,083,080 

6,485,488 

612,980 

6,068.808 

35,840,705 

lu  1920  Esthonia  had  363,263  head  of  cattle,  436,259  sheep^  213,002 
pigs,  .and  155,262  horses. 

Commerce- — The  chief  exports  are  flax,  timber,  cellulose,  and  meat* 
The  trade  in  1920  amounted  to  3,912,394  pouds  (61  pouds^^l  ton)  of 
imports  and  7,675,508  pouds  of  exports.  Of  the  total  Imports,  1,142,759 
pouds  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  1,298,670  pouds  from  Germany  ; 
of  the  total  exports,  3,531,362  pouds  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
275,905  to  Germany. 
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Principal  imports  (in  pouds)  -.—Salt,  1,103,342  ;  coal,  809,629  ; 
fertilisers,  481,285  ;  sugar,  118,117.  IMncipal  exports  : — Timber, 
4,113,144;  potatoes,  1,534,007  ;  paper,  895,988;  flax,  208,035. 

Currency. — The  currencies  which  circulate  in  Esthonia  are  the 
.Esthonian  mark,  Czar  rouble,  Duma  rouble,  Kereusky  rouble,  Ost  mark, 
and  the  Ost  rouble,  and  also  Fiunish  marks.  An  estimate  of  the  amounts 
places  the  yarious  currencies  as  follows: — Ost  marks,  25,000,000;  Czar 
roubles,  50,000,000;  Duma  roubles,  30,000,000;  Kerensky  roubles, 
2,000,000  ;  Esthonian  marks,  600,000,000  ;  Udcnitch  roubles,  150,000,000  ; 
and  Finnish  marks,  600,000,000. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Esthonia  in  Great  Britain. 

Charge  d^ Affaires  (ad  interim). — Jaan  Kopwillem, 

There  are  Consular  Representatives  in  London,  Aberdeen,  Hull,  Dover, 
Belfast,  Leith,  Bo'ness,  Liverpool,  Methill,  Alloa,  Glasgow,  Manchester, 
Dundee,  Cardiff,  Southampton,  West  Hartlepool,  Swansea. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Esthonia. 

Head  of  Diplomatic  Mission. — E.  0.  C.   Wilton^  C.M.G. 
Consul  at  Meval, — Peter  Leslie, 

Books  of  Beference. 

BoUettn  de  I'Sstbonle,  No.l.    April,  1919.    Paris. 
Sstbonian  Review.    No.  1.    Januarf ,  1919.    London,  1920. 

M^moire  sar  I'ind^pendance  de  I'Esthonie,  pr^seute  k  la  Conference  de  la  Paix  par 
la  D^l^gation  Esthonienne. 

Mmrtna  (M.),  L'Esthonie.    FariB,  1920. 
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FINLAND. 

(SUOMKN    TaSA YALTA.) 

Finland  is  a  Republic  according  to  the  Constitutional  Law  of  June  14, 
1919. 

From  1809  Finland  was  united  to  the  Russian  Empire  as  an  autonomous 
Grand-Dachy.  On  December  6,  1917,  the  House  of  Representatives  unani- 
mously proclaimed  Finland  an  independent  and  sovereign  State,  and  she  has 
been  recognised  as  such  by  the  Powers.  According  to  the  Constitutional  Law 
of  1906,  the  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  one  Chamber  of  200  members 
chosen  by  direct  and  proportional  election,  in  which  all  who  are  entitled  to  vote 
have  an  equal  vote.  The  suffrage  is  possessed,  w^ith  the  usual  exceptions,  by 
every  Finnish  citizen  (man  or  woman)  who  has  reached  his  or  her  24th  year. 
There  are  16  electoral  districts  with  a  representation  proportioned  to  the  popu- 
lation, a  rearrangement  being  re< | uired  every  1 0  years.  Eistch  district  is  divided 
into  voting  circuits.  The  voting  system,  devised  with  a  view  to  proportional 
representation,  provides  for  the  formation  of  voters'  associations  which  prepare 
three-name  lists  of  candidates,  the  votes  for  whom  are  in  a  falling  scale 
according  to  the  order  in  which  the  voter  has  placed  them.  There  may, 
within  limits,  be  compacts  between  associations,  and  joint  candidates  may 
be  entered  in  competing  lists,  while  any  voter  may  either  support  an 
association  list  or  vote  for  any  candidate  he  pleases.  Every  citizen  entitled 
to  vote  is  eligible  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  is  elected  for  8 
years.  The  President  is  elected  for  6  years  by  the  votes  of  the  citizfus. 
He  receives  a  salary  of  150,000  marks  and  250,000  marks  for  allowances. 

At  the  elections  held  in  March,  1919,  the  following  parties  were 
returned:— Social-Democrats,  80;  Finnish  Coalition  Party,  28;  Finnish 
Progressive  Party,  26  ;  Agrarians,  42  ;  Swedish  Party,  22  ;  and  Christian 
Labour  Party,  2. 

President  of  Finland. — Professor  Kaarlo  Juho  Stdhlberg  (elected  July, 
1919). 

The  Finnish  Cabinet,  appointed  April,  1921,  is  composed  as  follows  : — 

Prime  Minister. — Dr.  Juho  Vcnnola. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. — Dr.  Eino  Rudolf  Woldemar  i7oZsU'. 

Minister  of  Finance, — Risto  Ryti. 

Minister  of  the  Interior.—  Heikki  Ritavuori. 

Minister  of  Justice — Dr.  Heimo  Eelminen, 

Minister  of  Education. — Niilo  Liakka. 

Minister  of  War, — Lieutenant-Colonel  0.  Hdmdldinen. 

Minister  of  Communications. — Erkki  Pullinen. 

Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industries. — Erkki  Makkonen. 

Minister  of  Social  Affairs, — Vilkku  Joukahainen. 

Minister  of  Agriculture. — Kyosti  Kallio, 

Minister  without  Portfolio. — Juho  Niukkanen, 

Area  and  Population. 

Area,  125,689  square  miles.     Of  the  area,  10.83  per  cent,  is  under  lakes. 

By  a  peace  treaty  between  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia  and  the 
Finnish  Government,  ratified  on  December  31,  1920,  the  former  agreed  to 
make  over  to   the   latter  the  territory  of  Petchenga  extending  from  the 
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northern  boundary  of  Finland,  north-east  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Finland 
took  posaesHion  on  Februaiy  13,  1921.  The  territory  has  been  renamed 
Fetsamo.  The  new  territory  has  an  area  of  3,860  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  1,700  (700  Finns,  300  Karelians,  400  Lapps,  300  Russians). 
The  population  is  concentrated  in  village  communities  near  Petchenga- 
fjord.  Petsamo  will  constitute  a  separate  province.  The  territory  is  in  a 
very  backward  condition.  Its  formerly  flourishing  seal- fishery,  agriculture, 
and  reindeer  rearing  are  practically  at  a  standstill.  An  administration  is 
being  established  which  will  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  developing 
the  resources  of  the  counti'y,  railways  (there  is  only  one  bad  road),  posts, 
telegraphs, education,  and  other  departments  that  will  place  the  country  on  a 
level  with  Finland.  The  total  area  of  Finland  is  thus  129,549  square  miles. 
Population  is  shown  as  follows  : — 


Tears 

In  Towns         In  Country 

Totial 

Men 

1,626,856 
1,643,207 
1,655,911 
1,667,210 
1,646,227 

Women 

1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 

504,337        2,765,064 
512,226        2,788,424 
521,208    ;     2,803,795 
528,515   j    2,818,388^ 
522,608    '     2,809,206 

3,269,401 
3,300,650 
3,325,003 
3,346,853 
3,331.814 

1,642,545 
1,657,448 
1,669,092 
1,679,648 
1,685,587 

Of  the  total  population  there  were  at  end  of  1917  : — Lutherans,  3,283,035  ; 
Greek  Catholics  and  Kaskolniks,  56,815  ;  Roman  Catholics,  606  ;  Baptists, 
etc.,  6,397. 

The  chief  towns,  with  population,  of  Finland  are  (1919) : — Helsinki 
( Helsingfors)  (with  Suomenlinna),  187,544  ;  Turku  (Abo),  56,168  ;  Tampere 
(Taramerfors),  46,353;  Viipuri  (Viborg),  29,75^;  Oulu  (Ule^borg),  21,940; 
Fori  (Bjorneborg),  17,603;  Waasa  (Vasa)\  24,776;  Kuopio,   18,106. 

The  movement  of  the  population  for  three  years  was  as  follows : — 


Tears 

Marriages                 Births 

Deaths 

Bzcess  of  Births 

1916 
1917 
1918 

19,297 
20,004 
15,008 

79,653 
81,046 
79,494 

64,577 
58,863 
95,102 

25,076 

22,183 

-15,608 

The  births  and  deaths  are  exclusive  of  still  births,  numbering,  in  1918, 
2,001  or  2*46  per  cent,  of  total  births. 

Emigration,  1914,  6,474;  1915,  4,041;  1916,  6,325 ;  1917,  2,773; 
1918,  1,900  ;  1919.  1,085. 


Instruction. 

In  1918  Finland  had  1  university  (at  Helsingfors)  (founded  in  1640  at 

Abo,  and  removed  to  Helsingfors  after  having  been  burned  down  in  1827), 

with  2,563  students  (774  women) ;  in  1919  a  second  university,  entirely 

Swedish,  was  opened  at  Abo.     In  1918  there  were  also  1   technical  high 

school,    609    students  (19    women) ;    2  commercial    high  schools  with  156 

students.      For  secondary  education  there  were  in  1919  76  lyceums,  with  a 

curriculum  of  8  or  9  years,  18,037  pupils  (6,797  girls)  ;    36  middle  schools 

(the  first  five  years  of  the  curriculum),  3,401  pupils  (1,803  girls)  ;    24  girls* 

colleges  (middle  schools),   5,179  pupils  ;    17  extension  classes  (the  last  3 

years  of  the  curriculum),  623  pupils.     There  were  8  training  colleges  for 
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elementary  school  teachers,  with  764  students  (475  women) ;  6  for  infknt 
school  teachers,  175  students.  There  were  also  42  popular  high  schools, 
1,836  pupils  (1,259  girls).  For  elementary  education  there  were  in  the 
country  8,528  higher  elementary  schools,  156,890  pupils  (76,984  girls)  ;  706 
lower  elementary  schools,  21,000  pupils  (1915)  :  1,548  infant  schools  under 
superintendence  of  the  Church,  197,721  pupils.  In  the  towns  1,231 
classes  of  higher  elementary  schools,  36,615  pupils  (18,379  girls)  ; 
(1917)  85  preparatory  schools  for  secondary  education,  2,096  pupils. 
There  are  besides  5  navigation  schools,  with  48  pupils  ;  21  commercial  schools 
with  1,671  pupils  ;  88  trade  schools,  with  2,182  pupils  ;  13  technical  schools, 
with  741  pupils;  106  schools  for  arts  and  crafts  ("slojd"),  with  8,379 
pupils  ;  44  agricultural,  6  dairy  schools,  37  cattle-management  schools,  and  36 
horticiUtural  schools  with  3,253  pupils  ;  5  forestry  schools  with  160  pupils. 
The  school  age  in  the  primary  schools  is  from  7  to  15  years.  In  1919-20 
there  were  altogether  2,754  men  and  3,548  women  teachers  in  Finland, 
and  215,995  pupils. 

In  1919  there  were  published  231  newspapers  and  reviews  in  Finnish, 
95  in  Swedish,  12  in  Swedish  and  Finnish,  and  1  in  German. 

Pauperism  and  Grime. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  1918  supported  by  the  town8  and  the  village 
communities  was  210,234  (6 '3  per  cent,  of  the  population)  ;  and  the  total  cost 
was  52, 992, 31 6  marks. 

At  the  end  of  1917,  the  prison  population  numbered  4,022  men  and  383 
women,  while  the  number  of  sentences  pronounced  at  the  end  of  1918  was 
18,631  for  crimes,  and  8,754  in  civil  cases. 

Finance. 

Revenue  and  expenditure  for  6  years  in  thousands  of  marks  : — 
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1  Bstimates. 
The  main  items  of  the  ordinary  budget  for  1920  were  as  follows  :— 
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1,350,732,934 
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On  December  81,  19^20,  the  consolidated  dobt  of  Finland  ameanted  to 
1,971,259,487  marks,  composed  as  follows: — Foreign  Loans  of  1889 to  1919, 
304,068,609  marks;  railway  loan  of  1918,  119,420,000  marks  ;  two  Liberty 
loans  of  1918,  298,500,000  marks  :  loan  of  1919  for  buying  Tornator  Co., 
Ltd.,  52,895,000  marks  ;  total  domestic  loans,  977,316,000  marks. 

Defence. 

Military  service  in  Finland  is  compulsory  and  universal,  with  the  usual 
exemptions.  The  Military  Service  Law  at  present  in  force  was  enacted  in 
February,  1919,  and  somewhat  altered  in  July,  1920. 

The  army  consists  of  three  divisions,  one  independent  brigade  of  '  Jagers,'  ^, 

one  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  troops  directly  subordinate  to  the  army  command.  j; 

Each  division,  as  well  as  the  brigade  of  '  Jagers,'  is  composed  of  units  repre-  I 

senting  all  weapons.     The  troops  directly  subordinate  to  the  army  command  f' 

consist  of  one  technical  division,  composed  of  pioneers,  radio  field  tele- 
grapliists,  and  other  special  troops,  also  heavy  artillery,  flying,  tank,  and 
automobile  troops. 

In  the  case  of  mobilisation,  the  forces  can  be  multiplied  several  times 
through  filling  the  ranks  of  the  forces  on  their  peace  footing  to  their  war 
complement,  and  by  creating  additional  formations.  In  such  case  the 
reserve,  consisting  of  five  classes,  will  primarily  be  called  on.     The  Landwehr,  | 

comprising  all  able-bodied  men  of  17-45  years  of  age,  who  do  not  belong  to 
the  standing  army  or  the  reserve,  can  also  in  case  of  need  be  called  upon  for 
the  defence  of  the  country.     The  regular  army  consists  of  about  36,600  men. 

Besides  the  regular  army,  there  exists  in  Finland  an  organisation  of  Civic  . 
Protective  Guards,  in  which  at  present  are  enrolled  about  100,000  men. 

Some  naval  development  is  in  progress.  The  ex-Russian  gunboat  Oilyak 
875  tons,  two  4.7  in.  guns,  has  been  transferred  to  the  small  existing  force. 

Prodaotion  and  Industry. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people  in  Finland,  although  the 
cultivated  area  covers  only  8.5  per  cent,  of  the  land.  The  land  was  divided 
in  1910  into  284,188  farms,  and  the  landed  property  was  distributed  as 
follows : — Less  than  3  hectares  cultivated,  number  of  farms,  143,933  ; 
3-10  hectares,  farms  88,398  ;  10-25  hectares,  farms  37,749;  25-100  heotares, 
farms  13,209  :  over  100  hectares,  farms  899. 

The  crop  of  1918  was,  in  bushels :— rye,  8,465,580;  barley,  4,491,697; 
oats,  18,821,867;  potatoes,  19,134,933;  flax  and  hemp,  965  tons  ;  hay, 
2,031,520  tons.  Butter  production,  1917,  was  in  482  dairies,  producing 
10,328,803  kilos  of  butter. 

Domestic  animals  in  1918 : — Horses,  8  years  of  age,  262,380 ;  horned 
oattls,  %  years  of  age,  1,076,271 ;  sheep  and  goats,  827,791  ;  pigs,  110,933. 

More  than  half  the  country  is  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and  spruce. 
The  forests  form  the  chief  natural  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  main 
industry  is  the  lumber  industry. 

The  Crown  forests  covered  (January,  1918)  12,546,296  hectares  (about 
33  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  country).  Their  maintenance  cost  (1919) 
33,250,000  marks,  and  the  income  derived  from  them  was  65,690,000  marks. 
The  timber  stock  of  the  Crown  forests  numbered  195,336,353  tree  trunks. 
In  1915  there  were  139  saw  mills  with  water  motors  and  510  steam  and  317 
motor  mills.     They  give  occupation  to  17,661  workers. 

The  produce  of  pig-iron  m  1917  was  9,093  metric  tons;  of  iron-ore, 
1,880  metric  tons  ;  and  of  bar  iron,  40,541  metric  tons.  Copper  and  sulphur 
ores,  9,621  metric  tons. 

Fittlafid   haU   in  1917,  4,389  large^^  factories,  employing  an  aggregate 
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In  191B  there  were  5,252  factories  employing  99,843  workers,  who 
received  in  w»ges  389,987,800  marks.  Value  of  domestic  raw  materiala, 
618,205,500  marks  ;  groae  value  of  product iou,  2,345,200,000  mftrks. 

Commerce. 

Imports!  and  ei  porta  tor  5  jean,  iu  tbouonds  of  Firinisli  marks  : — 


The  foreign  trade  of  Finlanil  appears  as  follows  for  3  jesrs  :- 
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Shipping^  and  Vay^tion. 

Number  of  yessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1918  : — 
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The  Finnish  commercial  navy  numbered  on  December  31,  1919,  1,127 
sailing  vcssds  of  148,587  tons,  810  steamers,  150,770  tons,  110  motor 
yessels  of  15,828  tons,  and  3,311  prams,  304,605  tons;  totnl,  5,358  vessels 
of  619,790  tons. 

Internal  CommnnicatioiLs. 

For  internal  communications  Finland  has  a  remarkable  system  of  lakes 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  Gulf  of  Finland  by  canals.  The 
number  of  vessels  which  passed  along  the  canals  in  1918  was  45,985 ;  the 
receipts  from  vessels,  1,174,399  marks  ;  and  expenditure,  1,803,129  marks. 

On  December  31,  1920,  there  were  19,000  miles  of  main  roads  and  12,500 
miles  of  secondary  roads. 

On  December  31,  1920,  there  were  2,685  miles  of  railways,  all  but  186 
miles  belonging  to  the  State.  The  gauge  is  1*524  metres  (4*9  feet).  The 
traffic  upon  the  State's  railways  in  1919  was  13,078,200  ^mssenffers  and 
3,900,000  tons  of  goods.  The  total  cost  of  the  State  railways  to  the  end  of 
1919  was  650  million  marks.  The  total  revenue  in  1919  was  294,856,000 
marks,  and  the  total  expenditure  212,854,500  marks. 

Finland  had  2,518  post-offices  in  1919,  and  revenue  and  expenditui-e  were 
respectively  27,906,052,  and  32,058,112  marks  ;  tho  number  of  letters  and 
postcards,  59,251,527  ;  samples  and  printed  packets,  7,992,987  ;  newspapers, 
126,868,413  ;  parcels,  1,485,810  ;  money-orders,  1,394,614  ;  total, 
196,993,351. 

There  are  8,720  miles  of  telegraph  and  2,891  miles  of  telephone  wires  in 
Finland.  The  telegraph  system  and  part  of  the  telephone  system  is  State 
property. 

The  979  savings-banks  had  on  December  31,  1919,  deposits  amounting  to 
31,634,911  marks. 

Banking,  Honey,  Weights,  &c. 

The  Bank  of  Finland  (founded  in  1811)  is  the  State  Bank  and  the  only 
bank  of  issue.  Finland  had  in  1919,  besides  the  State  bank,  22  banks 
and  7  land  mortgage  banks.  On  October  5,  1920,  the  Svenska  Finlands 
Andelsbank  (Co-operative  Bank  of  Swedish  Finland)  was  established  in 
Helsingfors  The  paper  currency  of  the  Bank  of  Finland  in  1919  was 
1,128*9  million  marks.  The  deposits  of  all  private  banks  on  August  31, 
1920,  were  3,332,456,000  marks. 

The  markka  of  100  penni  is  of  the  value  of  a  franc,  9id.     The  standard 
is  gold,  and  the  markka,  though  not  coined  in  gold,  is  the  unit. 

Gold  coins  are  20  and  10-markka  pieces.    They  contain  '2903225  grammes 
of  fine  gold  to  the  markka. 

Silver  coins  are  2,  1,  ^,  and  ^ -markka  pieces. 

Copper  coins  are  10,  5,  and  1 -penni  pieces. 
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The  [)aper  currency  is  exoUangeable  at  par  agaioiit  gold. 
The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  universally  employed  in 
Finland. 

Diplomatic  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Finland  in  Great  Britain. 
Envoy  and  Minister, — Ossian  Donner. 

tSecretary. — Marcus  Toilet. 

AUachis. — Urho  Toivola  and  Martti  Meiikalleo. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  jn  Finland. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — George  Jardiuc  Kidston,  C.M.G.,  Appointed  May 
4,  1920. 

Secretaries. — G.  A.  D.  Ogilvie  Forbes  and  "W.  R.  C.  Green. 
Consul  at  Helsingfors. — U.  H.  Mackie. 

Books  of  Eeference  coucenxing  Finland. 

AnDuaire  Statistique  de  Finlande.  Publication  du  Bureau  central  de  stati^tique  de 
Kiulaude. 

The  Republic  of  Finland.  An  Economic  and  Fioancial  Sarvey.  Edited  by  the  Central 
fcitati»tical  Bui-eau.     Helsinel'ors,  1920. 

Filmland  im  Aufanjr  des  XX  J  ahrhundeits.    Helsingfors,  1919. 

Atlas  de  Finlande,  Ma]»B  and  Text.    S  vols.    Helsingfors,  1911. 

La  Question  des  lies  d'Ahind.  Documeates  diplomatiques  publics  i>ar  le  Miaiatere 
des  AtfaU'cs  Etrangeres.    Helsingfors.  1920. 

The  Finnish  Question  in  1911.     London.  1911. 

Finland.  (Handbooks  prepai^ed  under  the  direction  of  the  Historical  Bection  of  the 
Foreign  Office.)    London,  1920. 

BlonutetJi  (Kaarlo),  Editor,  Finland,  its  Countiy  and  its  People.    Heltingfors,  1910. 

Bornhak  (C),  Russlaud  und  Finland.    Munich,  1909. 

Clialhouh  (M.),  La  Finlande.    Paris,  1910. 

Dohson  (O.),  The  Finnish  Re?olution  in  Preparation.    St  Petersburg,  1911. 

Fi«J^  (J.  R.),  Finland  and  the  Tsars.    New  od.    London,  1901. 

Frederikien  (N.  C),  Finland,  its  Public  and  Private  Economy.    London,  1902. 

Qehhard  (H.),  Co-operation  in  Finland.     London,  1916. 

Hahermann  (W.),  Finnland  und  die  ofl'entliche  Meiunng  Europas.    Munich,  1910. 

Leclercq  (Jules),  La  Finlande  auz  mille  lacs.    Paris,  1914. 

Mechelii^  (L.  H.  8.),  Finland  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    Helsingfors,  1S94. 

Phibbs  (Isabella  M. ),  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland.    London,  190S. 

Reade  (Arthur),  Finland  and  the  Finns.    London,  1914. 

Renwiek  (G.),  Finland  To-day.    London,  1911. 

Travert  (R.),  Letters  from  Finland.     London,  1911. 

Young  (E.),  Finland :  The  Land  of  a  Thousand  Lakes.    London,  1912. 

FIUMB. 

Fiume  is  an  independent  State  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Bapalio,  signed 
on  November  12,  1920,  between  Italy  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes.  By  Article  4  of  the  Treaty  the  contracting  Powers 
recognise  the  independence  of  Flame  in  perpetuity.  The  Tieaty  naa  been 
duly  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  in  February,  1921. 

The  Treaty  of  London  of  April  26,  1915,  granted  Italy  a  large  area  of 
continental  Dalmatia.  Difficulties  arQse  between  the  Italians  and  the  Yugo- 
slavs as  to  Italy's  share,  and  the  difficulties  were  complicated  by  the  aofeion 
of  the  poet  D'Annunzio  in  seizing  Fiume  on  September  12,  1919,  and  annexing 
it  to  Italy.     The  difficulties  were,  however,  solved  by  the  Treaty  of  Kapallo. 

President  of  the  Govemmenl  of  Fiwme. — Dr.  Grossich. 

The  area  of  the  new  State  is  given  as  8  sq.  miles  and  the  populatioii  as 
49,806. 

By  Article  5  of  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo,  it  is  provided  that  the  area  of 
Fiume  shall  be  delimited  by  a  special  oommission  composed  half  of  Italian 
and  half  of  Yugo-Slav  delegates. 
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FRANCE. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

Central. 

Since  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  HI.  on  September  4,  1870,  France 
has  been  under  a  Republican  form  of  government,  coniirmed  on  February 
25,  and  July  16,  1875,  by  a  constitutional  law,  which  has  been  partially 
modified  in  June,  1879,  August,  1884,  June,  1885,  and  July,  1889.  It  vests 
the  legislative  power  m  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate,  and  the 
executive  in  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Ministry. 

The  President  is  elected  for  seven  years,  by  an  absolute  majority 
of  votes,  by  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  united  in  a  National 
Atisombly,  or  CoDgress.  He  promulgates  the  laws  voted  by  both  Chambers, 
and  ensures  their  execution.  He  selects  a  Ministry  from  the  two  Chambers, 
but  may,  and  sometimes  does,  choose  ministers  who  are  not  members 
of  either  Chamber  {e.g.  a  general  as  Minister  for  War,  an  admiral  as 
Minister  of  Marine,  a  civilian  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs)  ;  he  appoints 
to  all  civil  and  military  posts,  has  the  right  of  individual  pardon,  and 
is  responsible  only  in  case  of  high  treason.  The  President  concludes 
treaties  with  foreign  Powers,  but  treaties  which  affect  the  area  of  France 
or  of  French  colonies  must  be  approved  by  the  Legislature,  and  he  cannot 
doolare  war  without  the  previous  assent  of  both  Chambers.  Every  act 
of  the  President  has  to  be  countersigned  by  a'  Minister.  With  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  he  can  dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In 
case  of  vacancy,  the  two  Chambers  united  immediately  elect  a  new 
President. 

President  qf  the  Republic. — Alexandre  Millerand ;  born  February  10, 
1859  ;  elected  September  2S,  1920. 

The  Ministers  or  Secretaries  ot  State,  the  number  of  whom  varies, 
are  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  members  of  the  Senate  or  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  President  of  the  Council  (Premier)  chooses  his  colleagues 
in  concert  with  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Each  Miuister  has  the 
direotion  of  one  of  the  great  administrative  departments  and  each  is 
responsible  to  the  Chamber's  for  his  acts,  while  the  Ministry  as  a  whole 
is  responsible  for  the  general  policy  of  the  Government. 

The  Ministry  consists  of  the  following  members,  appointed  January 
16,  1921  :— 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  For  evjn  Affairs. — il.  A.  5rwi7ic?  (Deputy). 

Minister  of  Jtcstice, — M.  Bonneway  (Deputy).  * 

Minister  of  the  Interior. — M.  P.  Marratui  (Senator). 

Minister  of  War, — M.  L.  Barthmo  (Deputy). 

Minister  of  Marine. — M.  dMsi'/fatt  (Deputy). 

Minister  of  Finance. — M.  P.  Downer  (Senator). 

MvnisUr  of  Colonies. — M.  Albert  Sarraut  (Deputy). 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction  a/nd  of  Fine  Arts  — M.  L.  Birard  (Deputy). 

Minister  of  Public  Works, — M.  Y.  Le  Trocquer  (Deputy). 

Minister  of  ComTMrce. — M.  L.  Diet  (Deputy). 

Minister  of  Agriculture, — M.  Lefehvre  du  Prey  (Deputy). 
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Minister  of  Labour. — M.  Daniel- Viment  (Deputy). 

Minister  of  the  Idberated  Territories. — M.  L.  Loueh-eiir  (Deputy). 

Minister  of  HygieivSt  of  Assistance,  and  of  Social  Prevision, — M.  Leredu 
(Deputy). 

Minister  of  Pensions,  Awards,  and   War  Grants. — M.  Andr6  Maginot 
(Deputy). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Governments  of  France, 
from  the  accession  of  the  Hoase  of  Bourbon  : — 


Hou9S  of  Bourbon. 

Henri  IV 1689-1610 

LonitXIIL, 'leJaste'      .        .  1610-1643 

Louis  XIV., 'le  Grand*      .        .  1643-1716 

Louis  XV 1715-1774 

Louis  XVL  (died  1798)               .  1774-1792 

Firtt  Rtpuhlie. 

GosTentlon 1792-1796 

Directory 1795-1799 

Consulate 1799-1804 

Fir$iSmpiT€. 

Napolion  I.  (died  1821)      .        .  1804-1814 

Hou$4  of  Bourbon  re$tored. 

Louis  XVin 1814-1824 

Charles  X.  (died  18S6)                .  1824-1830 

Hotue  of  Bourbon-OrUans. 

LouisPliilippe  (died  1850)         .  1830-1848 


Second  Republic. 
ProTisional  Government, 

Feb — Dec. 
Louis  Napoleon  .        .        .        . 

Second  Empire. 
Napol6on  IIL  (died  1873)  . 

Third  Republic. 

Goremment  of  National 
Defence    .       .       .        .        , 

Adolphe  Thiers,  President. 

Marshal  MacMahon 

F.  J.  P.  Jules  Gr^vj' 

P.  Sadi  Carnot 

CaKimIr  Perier 
(June— Jan.) 

F^lix  Faure 

Emile  Louhet 

Armand  Falli^res 

Raymond  Poincare 

Paul  Deschanel 

Alexandre  Mil lern mi  „ 


ii 

If 
If 
•> 


1848 
1848-1852 

1852-1870 


1870-1871 
1871-1873 
1873-1879 
1879-1887 
1887-1894 

1804-1895 

1896-1899 

1899-1906 

I90e-191S 

191S-192U 

1920 

1920 


The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  elected  for  four  years,  by  manhood 
suflfrage,  and  each  citizen  21  years  old,  not  actually  in  military  service, 
who  can  prove  a  six  months'  residence  in  any  one  town  or  commune,  and 
not  otherwise  disqualified,  has  the  right  of  vote.  Deputies  must  be 
citizens  and  not  under  25  years  of  age.  The  manner  of  election  of 
Deputies  has  been  modified  several  times  since  1871.  The  scrutin  d€ 
liste,  under  which  each  elector  votes  for  as  many  Deputies  as  tlie  entire 
department  has  to  elect,  was  introduced  in  1871.  In  1876  it  was  replaced 
by  the  scrutin  d'arrondirsement,  under  which  each  department  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  arrondissements,  each  elector  voting  for  one  De|iUty 
only  ;  in  1885  there  was  a  return  to  the  scrutin  de  liste,  in  1889  the  nni- 
nominal  vote  was  reintroduced ;  and  in  1919  the  scrutin  de  liste,  with 
proportional  representation,  was  again  adopted.  In  1889  it  was  enacted  that 
each  candidate  is  bound  to  maKe,  within  the  fortnight  which  precedes 
the  elections,  a  declaration  as  to  his  being  a  candidate  for  a  given 
constituency,  and  for  one  constituency  only — all  votes  which  eventually 
may  be  given  for  him  in  other  constituencies  being  reckoned  as  void. 
The  Chamber  verifies  the  powers  of  its  members.  In  each  constituency  the 
votes  are  cast  up  and  the  Deputy  proclaimed  elected  by  a  commission 
of  Councillors  General  appointed  by  the  prefect  of  the  department.  The 
Chamber  is  now  composed  of  610  Deputies. 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  elected  November  16,  1920  :— Republicans  of  the 
Left,  183 ;  Progressives,  130 ;  Socialist  Radioal^j,  83  ;  Action  Lib^rale,  72  ; 
Unified  Socialists,  68  ;  Radicals,  60  ;  Conservatives,  31  ;  Republican  Socialists, 
27  ;  Dissident  Socialists,  6. 

^he    Senate    is    composed    of    314    members,   elected    for    nine    years 
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from  citizens  40  years  old,  one-third  retiring  eyeir  three  years.  The 
election  of  the  Senators  is  indirect,  and  is  made  by  an  electoral  body 
composed  (1)  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  Municipal  Coanoil  of  each 
commone  in  proportion  to  the  population ;  and  (2)  of  the  Deputies, 
Councillors-General,  and  District  Councillors  of  the  department  Besides 
the  225  Departmental  Senators  elected  in  this  way,  there  were,  according 
to  the  law  of  1875,  75  Senators  elected  for  life  by  the  united  two  Chambers  ; 
but  by  the  Senate  Bill  of  1884  it  was  enacted  that  racancies  arising 
among  the  Life  Senatorships  would  be  filled  by  the  election  of  ordinary 
nine-years  Senators,  the  department  which  should  have  the  right  to  the 
yacant  seat  to  be  determined  by  lot.  The  Princes  of  deposed  dynasties 
9.Tt  precluded  from  sitting  in  either  House. 

Senate,  elected  on  January  11,  1920  :  Radicals,  120  ;  Republicans  of  the 
Left,  58  ;  Progressives,  23  ;  Conseryative.?,  20  ;  Liberal  Republicans,  14  ; 
Socialist  Republicans,  2  ;  Unified  Socialists,  2. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  assemble  every  year  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  January,  unless  a  previous  summons  is  made  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  they  must  remain  in  session  at  least 
five  months  out  of  the  twelve.  The  President  is  bound  to  convoke  them 
if  the  demand  is  made  by  one-half  of  the  number  of  members  composing 
each  Chamber.  The  President  can  adjourn  the  Chambers,  but  the 
aijournment  cannot  exceed  the  term  of  a  month,  nor  occur  more  than 
twice  in  the  same  session. 

Bills  may  be  presented  either  in  the  Chamber  or  Senate  by  the 
Government,  or  on  the  initiative  of  private  members.  In  the  first  case 
they  are  remitted  to  the  bureaux  for  examination ;  in  the  second,  they 
are  first  submitted  to  a  commission  of  parliamentary  initiative. 
Financial  laws  must  be  first  presented  to  and  voted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Diputies. 

The  Senate,  constitated  as  a  High  Court  of  Justice,  tries  cases  of 
attempt  against  the  safety  of  the  State  or  of  plotting  to  change  the 
form  of  government.  * 

Senators  and  Deputies  are  paid  27,000  francs  (1,080^.)  a  year  and 
the  Presidents  of  the  two  Chambers  receive  allowances  for  the  expense 
of  entertainment.  Members  of  both  Chambers  travel  free  on  all  rail- 
ways by  means  of  a  small  annual  payment.  The  dotation  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic  is  1,200,000  francs  (48,000^.),  with  a  further  allowance 
of  1,200,000  francs  for  his  expenses.  On  January  1,  1905,  a  fund  was 
instituted  for  pensions  to  ex-Deputies,  or  their  widows  and  orphans.  It 
is  supported  by  contributions  from  Deputies  (deducted  from  their  pay)  as 
well  as  by  gifts  and  legacies. 

France  has,  besides,  a  special  institution  under  the  name  of  Conseil 
d*£tatf  which  was  introduced  by  Napoleon  I.,  and  has  been  maintained 
since.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  or  (in  his  absence) 
by  a  vice-president,  and  is  composed  of  Councillors,  Masters  of  Requests 
(Maitres  des  Requites),  and  Auditors,  all  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic.  Its  duty  is  to  give  opinion  upon  such  questions,  chiefly 
those  connected  with  administration,  as  may  be  submitted  to  it  by  the 
Government  It  is  judge  in  the  last  resort  in  administrative  suits,  aud 
it  prepares  the  rules  for  the  public  administration. 

II.    Lo«U-L  GoVBRirMBMT. 

For  administrative  purposes  France  is  divided  into  90  departments 
including  the  *  territory  of  Belfort  *  (remnant  of  the  department  of  Haut- 
Rhin),      Since  1881   the  three  departments   of    Algeria    are    also  treated 
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for  moit  purposes,  as  part  of  Fiance  proper.  The  departmimt  has  re- 
presentatives of  all  the  Ministries,  and  is  placed  under  a  Prefect,  nominated 
by  Government,  and  having  wide  and  undefined  functions.  He  is  assiiFted 
by  a  Prefecture  Council,  an  adminiBttative  body,  whose  advice  he  may 
take  without  being  bound  to  follow  it.  The  Prefect  is  a  representative  of  the 
Executive,  and,  as  such,  supervises  the  execution  of  the  laws,  issues  police 
regulations,  supplies  information  on  matters  which  concern  the  depart- 
ment, nominates  subordinate  officials,  and  has  under  his  control  all  officials 
of  the  titate.  There  is  a  Sub- Prefect  in  every  arrondissementf  except  in  those 
containing  the  capitals  of  departments  and  the  department  of  the  Seine. 

The  unit  of  local  government  is  the  communCf  the  size  and  population  of 
which  vary  very  much.  There  were,  in  1911,  in  the  87  departments  into 
which  France  was  then  divided,  86,241  communes.  Most  of  them  (31,873) 
have  less  than  1,600  inhabitants,  and  19,269  have  even  less  than  500  ; 
while  134  communes  only  have  more  than  20,000  inhabitants.  In  1910 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  had  1,705  communes  of  which  880  had  leas  than  500 
inhabitants.  There  were  thus  37,946  communes,  in  the  present  area  of 
France,  of  which  20,069  had  less  than  500  inhabitants.  The  local  affairs  of 
the  commune  are  under  a  Municipal  Council,  composed  of  from  10  to  86 
members,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  by  the  aerutin  de  li»U  for  4 
years  by  Frenchmen  after  21  years  and  6  months*  residence ;  but  each  act 
of  the  Council  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Prefect,  while  many  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Council  General  or  even  to  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
before  becoming  lawful.  Even  the  commune's  quota  of  direct  taxation  is 
settled  by  persons  {ripartUewrf)  chosen  by  the  Prefect  from  among  the  lists  of 
candidates  drawn  up  by  the  Municipal  Council. 

Each  Municipal  Council  elects  a  Mayor,  who  is  both  the  representative 
of  the  commune  and  the  agent  of  the  central  government.  He  is  the  head 
of  the  local  police  and,  with  his  assistants,  acts  under  the  orders  of  the  Prefect< 

In  Paris  the  Municipal  Council  is  composed  of  80  members  ;  each  of  the 
20  arrondi98ffnu7U$  into  which  the  city  is  subdivided  has  its  own  Mayor. 
The  place  of  the  Mayor  of  Paris  is  taken  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  and,  in  part, 
by  the  Prefect  of  Police.  Lyons  has  an  elected  Mayor,  but  the  control  of  the 
police  is  vested  in  the  Prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Rhone. 

The  next  unit  is  the  canton  (2,915  in  France  before  1914),  which  is 
composed  of  an  average  of  12  communes,  although  some  of  the  largest  com- 
munes are,  on  the  contrary,  divided  into  several  cantons.  It  is  a  seat  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace  {'juge  de  paix)^  but  is  not  an  administrative  unit. 

The  district,  or  arrondUsement  (885  in  France),  has  an  elected  conseil 
d*arr&ndi8sementf  with  as  many  members  as  there  are  cantons,  its  chief  function 
being  to  allot  among  the  communes  their  respective  parts  in  the  direct  taixes 
assigned  to  each  arrondissement  by  the  Council  General.  That  body  stands 
under  the  control  of  the  Sub- Prefect.  A  varying  number  of  arrondissimenU 
form  a  department,  which  has  its  conaeil  g6n4ral  renewed  by  universal  sufirage 
to  the  extent  of  one-half  every  three  years  (one  Councillor  for  each  canton). 
These  eonseils  deliberate  upon  all  economical  affairs  of  the  department,  the 
repartition  of  the  direct  taxes  among  the  arrcmdisaem&nts,  the  roads,  normal 
schools,  and  undertakings  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Their  decisions  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Prefect,  and  may  be  annulled  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

Area  and  PopMation. 

I.    PEOaEBSS  AND  PeBSBNT  CONDITION. 

Th«  legal  population  at  the  date  of  the  last  two  enumerations  was  :^ 
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Area: 

Population 

Population  per 

DepaitmentJi 

Eugl.  sq. 

-   

Rnnii.i*A  ttiiIa 

DM^CUv   AU(4Va 

miles 

March,  1906 

March,  1911 

1911 

Ain 

2,248 

345,856 

342,482 

153-8 

Aisue 

2,866 

534,495 

530,226 

186- 

5 

AlUer    . 

2,848 

417,961 

406,291 

146' 

7 

Alpes  (Basses-) 
Alpes  (Hautes-) 

2,697 

113,126 

107,231 

41" 

9 

2,178 

107,498 

105,083 

49' 

3 

Alpes-Maritimes 
Ara^che 

1,443 

344,007 

356,338 

231- 

4 

2,144 

347,140 

331,801 

161 

9 

Ardennes 

2,027 

317,505 

318,896 

156 

6 

Ari^ge   . 

1,892 

205,684 

198,725 

108 

7 

Aube 

2,326 

243,670 

240,755 

104 

7 

Aude 

2,448 

308,327 

300,537 

126 

•0 

Aveyron 

3,385 

877,299 

369,448 

111 

■4 

BeIfort(Territoinjde) 

235 

95,421 

101,386 

406 

•0 

Bouche8-da-Rh6ne 

2,025 

765,918 

805,532 

378 

■2 

Calvados 

2,197 

403,431 

396,318 

183 

•6 

Cantal   . 

2,229 

228.690 

223,361 

102 

6 

Oharente 

2,305 

351,733 

346,424 

152 

•6 

Cl\arente-Inferieure 

2,791 

453,793 

450,871 

162 

•6 

Cher      . 

2,819 

343,484 

337,810 

121 

•5 

Corr^ae  . 

2,272 

317,430 

309,646 

139 

•7 

Corse 

3,367 

291,160 

288,820 

86 

■4 

C6te-d'0r 

3,391 

357,959 

350,044 

105 

•5 

Cdtes-du-Nord 

2,786 

611,506 

605,623 

219 

•3 

Creuse   . 

2,163 

274,094 

266,188 

126 

■7 

Dordogne 

3,550 

447,052 

437,432 

126 

•0 

Doubs    . 

2,052 

298,438 

299,935 

145 

•4 

Dr6me  . 

2,532 

297,270 

290,894 

117 

•4 

Euro 

2,330 

330,140 

323,651 

143 

•4 

Eure-et-Loir  . 

2,291 

273,823 

272,255 

119 

•5 

Finist^re 

2,729 

795,103 

809,771 

291 

•4 

Gard 

2,270 

421,166 

413,458 

185 

•5 

Gaionne  (Haute-)  . 

2,457 

442,065 

432,126 

179 

•1 

Gees 

2,428 

231,088 

221,994 

i           95 

•6 

Gironde 

4,140 

823,925 

829,095 

199 

•0 

Herault 

2,402 

482,779 

480,484 

201 

•0 

lUe-et-Vilaine 

2,697 

611,805 

608,098 

i        226 

•8 

Indre     . 

2,664 

290,216 

287,673 

109 

•0 

Indre-et-Loire 

2,377 

337,916 

341,205 

142 

•1 

Is^re 

3,178 

562,315 

555,911 

176 

•9 

Jura       . 

1,951 

257,725 

252,713 

132 

•1 

Landes  . 

3,604 

293,397 

288,902 

'     81 

•4 

Loir-«t-Cher  . 

2,478 

276,019 

271,231 

111 

■4 

Loire     . 

1,852 

643,948 

640,549 

847 

•5 

Loire  (Haute.) 

1,930 

314,770 

303,888 

163 

■1 

Loire-Inftrieure 

2,693 

666,748 

669,920 

247 

'6 

Loiret    . 

2,629 

864,999 

364,081 

138 

■8 

Lot 

2,017 

216,611 

205,769 

107 

•3 

Lot-et-Garonne 

2,078 

274,610     , 

268,088 

132 

•1 

Loxk«   . 

1,996 

128,016 

122,738 

64 

1 

|£aine-et-Loire 

2,811 

513,490 

508,149 

182" 

6 
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Area: 

PopTilatlon 

Population  per 

Departments 

English  sq. 

sq.  mile. 

miles 

March,  1006 
'        487,443 

March,  1911 
476,119 

1911 

Mancjie  . 

2,475 

196-9 

Marne   . 

3,167 

434,167 

436,310 

137-1 

Mame  (Uante-) 

2,420 

1        221,724 

214,766 

91-6 

Mayenne 

1,986 

305,457 

297,732 

163-8 

Meiirthe-et-M  osel  1  e 

2,036 

517,608 

664,730 

264-1 

Meuse    . 

2,408 

280,220 

277,956 

116-3 

Morbihan 

2,738 

,       573,162 

578,400 

209-3 

Ni^Tre  . 

2,658 

313,972 

299,312 

118-1 

Nord 

2.228 

1,895,861 

1,961,780 

850-1 

Oise 

2,272 

410,049 

411,028 

180-4 

Orne 

2,871 

315,993 

307,433 

133-2 

Pas-de-Calais 

2,606 

1,012,466 

1,068,155 

388-5 

Puy-de-D6me 

3,090 

535,419 

526,916 

173-3 

Pyr^n^es  (Basses-) . 

2,977 

425,817 

433,818 

148-0 

Pyrenees  (Hautes-) 

1,750 

209,397 

206,105 

119-6 

Pyrenees-Orientales 

1,598 

213,171 

212,986 

188-4 

Rhdne    . 

1,104 

868,907 

915,581 

778-0 

Sa6ne  (Haute-) 

2,074 

263,890 

257,606 

127-2 

Sa6ne-et-Loire 

3,330 

613,377 

604,446 

184-2 

Sarthe    . 

2,410 

421,470 

419,370 

174-0 

Savoie    . 

2,388 

253,297  • 

247,890 

106-1 

SaYoie  (Haute-) 

1,774 

260,617 

265,137 

148*0 

Seine     . 

185 

3,848,618 

4,164,042 

20,803-3 

Seine-Infdrieure     . 

2,448 

863,879 

877,383 

352*9 

Seine-et-Marne 

2,275 

361,939 

363,561 

169*1 

Seine-et-Oise 

2,184      i 

749,753 

817,617 

388-7 

Sfevres  (Deux) 

2,337 

339,466 

337,627 

145*2 

Somme 

2,443 

532,567 

620,161 

217-6 

Tarn      . 

2,231 

330,533 

324,090 

148-1 

Tam-et-Garonne    . 

1,440 

188,553 

182,637 

130-9 

Var        . 

2,333 

324,638 

330,766 

139-1 

Vaucluse 

1,381 

239,178 

238,666 

178-2 

Vendue 

2,690     ' 

442,777     • 

438,620 

164-6 

Vienne 

2,711    ; 

333,643 

332,276 

128-0 

Vienne  (Haute.)     . 

2,119 

385,732 

384,736 

182-0 

Vosges  . 

2,303 

429,812     i 

433,914 

186-6 

Yonne  . 

2,892     ' 
207,054 

315,199     I 
39.262,245 

303,889 
39,601,509 

109-0 

Total 

189-6 

According  to  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Germany  (June  28,  1919)  Alsace- 
Lorraine  has  been  transferred  to  France,  to  date  from  the  Armistice  of 
I^ovember  11,  1918.  The  districts  of  Lower  Alsace,  Upper  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  have  become  the  departments  of  Bas-Rhin  Alsace  (1,848  square 
miles  and  population  700,938);  Haut-Rhin  (1,354  square  miles,  population 
517,865),  and  Moselle  (2,408  square  miles,  population  655,211). 

Total  area  added  to  France  is  5,605  square  miles,  population  (1910) 
1,874,014  Thus  the  total  area  of  France  is  212,669  square  miles  and  popula- 
tion 41,476,523. 
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According  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  (article  45),  France  obtained  from 
Germany  as  a  compensation  for  the  destruction  of  the  coal  mines  in  the 
North  of  France,  the  exclusive  rights  of  exploitation  of  the  coal  mines 
situated  in  the  Saar  Basin.  The  area  of  this  district  is  about  751  square 
miles,  and  the  population  657,870.  For  the  next  15  years  the  Saar  Basin 
will  be  governed  by  a  Commission  of  Five,  chosen  by  the  League  of  Nations. 
At  the  end  of  16  years  the  population  will  decide  by  vote  one  of  three 
alternatives^  viz.,  the  maintenance  of  the  rule  set  up  by  the  Treaty,  union 
with.  France,  or  union  with  Germany. 

Between  the  years  1811  and  1820  the  average  annual  surplus  of  births 
over  deaths  was  5*7  per  thousand  of  population  ;  between  1851  and  1860  it 
was  2*4  ;  and  between  1881  and  1885  it  was  1*6.  The  average  number  of 
births  per  marriage  was  (1881-85)  about  3  ;  in  1891  it  was  2*1. 

In  the  following  table,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  columns  give  [in 
brackets]  for  the  first  five  censuses  the  population,  its  density,  and  its 
average  annual  increase  of  France,  excluding  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  are  thus 
comparable  with  the  data  for  the  censuses  posterior  to  the  loss  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  (1872-1911). 


Dates 

1                              1 
1  Area :  aq.  miles 

Dumiciled 
Population 

1    Inhabitants 
!    per  sq.  mile 

;            131 

{  Annual  Increase 
per  10,000  inhabits. 

1801 

207,765 

.27,849,008 

_ 

[26,930,756] 

1           [130] 

— 

1821 

— 

80,461,875 

146 

57 

1                             , 

[29,871,176] 

[144] 

[55] 

1841 

34,230,178 

164 

62 

1 

[33,400,864] 

[161] 

[58] 

isei 

212,659 

87,386,313 

176 

37 

[36,844,902] 

[173] 

[36] 

1866 

— 

38,067,064 

178 

40 

1 

[86,495,489] 

[176] 

[36] 

1872 

'          207,064 

1 

36,102,921 

174 

—961 

[-17] 

1876 

— 

36,905,788 

178 

54 

1881 

— 

37,672,048 

182 

1                *^ 

1886 

1 

38,218,903 

184 

i                29 

1891 

"~ 

38,342,948 

185 

1                  6-5 

1896 

1 

38,517,332 

186 

1                  ♦■* 

1901 

38,961,945 

188 

2'3 

1906 

•i^ 

39,252,267 

189 

1-4 

1911 

—             1 

39,rt01,509 

189 

1-7 

1919 

212.G59        ; 

41,475,623 

195 

—  • 

1  Decrease. 


In  1911,  the  foreign  nationalities  most  numerously  represented  were 
English,  40,378  ;  Belgians,  287,126  ;  Germans,  102,271 ;  Austrians,  14,681 
Swiss,  73,422  ;  Italians,  419,234  ;  Spaniards,  105,760 ;  Russians,  35,016 
total,  1,159,885. 

The  active  population  of  1911  was  returned  under  the  following  occupa- 
tions :  Fisheries,  55,000 ;  agriculture  and  forestry,  8,517,000  ;  mines  and 
quarries,  246,000;  manufacturing  industries,  5,746,000;  transport,  &c., 
1,543,000 ;  commerce,  2,053,000 ;  liberal  professions,  560,000 ;  domestic 
service,  &&,  929,000  ;  public  service  (including  the  army),  1,292,000 ; 
total,  20,931,000,  of  whom  7,719,000  were  of  the  female  sex. 
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Tear 


1915 
19ia 
1917 
1918 
1919 


II.    MOYSHBXT  or  TKK  PopULiTION. 

Biriha^  DecUTu,  aikd  Marriages.^ 


Marriflffefl 


76,327 
108,662 
168,608 
177,822 
447,207 


Living 
Births 


387,806 
315,087 
343,310 
399,041 
403,602 


Deatlu 


655,146 
607,742 
613,148 
788,616 
620,688 


Bnrplut  of 

Birtbi 
over  DeathM 


267,640 
292,666 
269,888 
389,675 
217,186 


atiU-born 


17,122 
16,663 
16,256 
18,791 
19,934 


1  Fignrea  for  77  depurtments  only. 

In  1913  the  average  birth  rate  for  all  France  Oiving  births)  was  1-88  per 
cent,  of  population,  and  in  1918,  1  '21  per  cent. 

In  the  77  departments  the  total  excess  of  deaths  over  births  for  1914  to 
1919  was  1,490,227. 

The  number  of  divorces  was  3,668  in  1916.  6,572  in  1917,  8,121  in 
1918,  and  11,657  in  1919.     (The  figures  refer  to  77  departments  only.) 


III.  Pbikoipal  Towns. 

The  following  towns, 

according  to  the  census  ot  1911,  have  each  a  total 

population  over  86,000  ;- 

— 

Paris   . 

.2,888,110 

Montpollier  . 

80,230 

Avignon 

49,304 

Marseille 

.     560,619 

Rennes 

79,372 

Lorient 

49,089 

Lyon   . 

.     523,796 

Grenoble 

77,438 

Caen     . 

46,984 

Bordeaux 

.     261,678 

Dijon 

.      76,847 

Clichy 

46,676 

Lille    . 

.     217,807 

Tours  . 

73,398 

Bourges 
Neuilly-sur- 

45,785 

Strasbourg 

.     178,891 

Calais  . 

72,322 

Nantes 

.     170,536 

Orleans 

72,096 

Seine 

.      44.616 

Toulouse 

.     149,576 

St.  Denis 

71,769 

Cherbourg 

48,731 

St.  fitienne 

.     148,656 

Le  Mans 

69,361 

Montreuil     . 

43,217 

Nice    . 

.     142,940 

Metz     . 

68,598 

Asnidres 

.      42,583 

Le  H&vre 

.     136,169 

Levallois-Per 

xet  68,703 

St.  Ouen 

41,904 

Rouen . 

.     124,987 

Clermont-Fei 

rrand 

Poitiers 

41,242 

Roubaix 

.     122,723 

65,886 

Perpignan 
Belfort 

89,610 

Nancy . 

.     119,949 

Versailles 

60,458 

39,371 

Reims . 

.     115,178 

Besan9on 

.      57,978 

Dunkerque 

38,891 

Toulon 

.    104,582 

Boulogne-sui 

'- 

St.  Nazaire 

38,267 

Mulhoose 

.       96,041 

Seine 

67,027 

Angoultoe  , 

38,211 

Amiens 

98,207 

St.  Quentin. 

55,571 

Pan      . 

.      37,149 

Limoges 

.      92,181 

Troyes 

55,486 

Roanne 

.      36,897 

Brest    . 

.       90,540 

Boulogne -su] 

•-Mer 

La  Roohelle 

.      36,371 

Angers 

.      83,786 

63,128 

Donai  . 

86,314 

Tourcoing 

.      82,644 

Beziers 

51,042 

Boohefort 

.      85,019 

Nimes 

80,437 

On  March   6,   1911,   the  urban  population  was  17,508.940,  and  raral 
22,093,318. 

Fnr  fi«/»^i  and  electoral  purposes  the  population  of  each  commune  is 
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divided  iato  agglomerttUd,  $eaUertd^  and  separated  [GompU^  d  part) ;  the 
ftvftt  ttro  constitute  the  mimici'pal  population,  and  the  third  conaists 
of  ganisoii,  college,  prison,  and  hospital  popuhition.  Different  from  this 
is  the  distilketion  between  urban  and  rural  population,  a  commune  being 
urban  whel^  tiie  agglomerated  population  is  orer  2,000,  and  rural  where 
under  2«000.| 

Keligion. 

No  religion  is  recognised  by  the  State. 

Under  the  law  promulgated  on  December  9,  1905,  the  Churches  were 
separated  from  the  State,  the  adherents  of  all  creeds  were  authorised  to 
form  associations  for  public  worship  (associations  ouUuelles).  As  transi- 
tory measures,  ecclesiastics  over  45  years  of  age  and  of  over  25  years  of 
service  remunerated  by  the  State  were  entitled  to  a  pension,  and  sJl  other 
ecclesiastics  were  to  receive  a  grant  during  a  period  of  from  four  to  eight 
years.-  All  buildings  actually  used  for  public  worship  and  as  dwellings 
in  that  connection  were  to  be  made  over,  after  an  inventory  was  taken,  to 
the  associations  for  public  worship  :  the  places  of  worship  for  the  total  period 
of  the  existence  of  these  associations,  the  ecclesiastical  dwellings  for  a  time. 

The  law  of  January  2,  1907,  provides  (among  other  things)  that,  failing 
assodcUions  cuUuellcs,  the  buildings  for  public  worship,  together  with  their 
furniture,  will  continue  at  the  disposition  of  the  ministers  of  religion  and 
the  worsnippers  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  but,  in  each  case,  there  is 
required  an  administrative  act  drawn  up  by  the  prdfet  as  regards  buildings 
belonging  to  the  State  or  the  Departments,  and  by  the  maire  as  regards 
buildings  belonging  to  the  Communes.  Forms  of  the  documents  necessary 
under  the  new  law  have  been  supplied  by  the  Government. 

There  are  17  archbishops  and  68  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
France,  not  including  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  Algeria  or  the  colonies,  in  addition 
to  51,000  clergy  of  various  grades.  The  Protestants  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  are,  in  their  religious  afifairs,  governed  by  a  General  Consistory, 
while  the  Reformed  Church  is  under  a  Council  of  Administration,  the  seat 
of  which  is  at  Paris.    There  are  about  a  million  Protestants  in  France. 

The  Associations  law,  passed  July  1,  1901,  requires  religious  communi- 
ties to  be  authorised  by  the  State,  and  no  monastic  association  can  be 
authorised  without  a  special  law  in  each  particular  case.  Before  the  passing 
of  that  law  there  were  910  recognised  associations,  and  753  not  recognised  ; 
the  establishments,  mostly  not  recognised,  numbered  19,514,  and  their  mem- 
bers 159,628  (30,136  men  and  129,492  women).  After  the  passing  of  the 
law,  of  the  753  associations  not  recognised,  805  dissolved  themselves  and 
448  asked  for  authorisation,  which  was  refused  by  the  Chambers  to  the 
majority  of  them. 

Instruction. 

The  Minister  of  Instruction,  seconded  by  the  Government  educational 
bureaus  and  inspectors-general,  directs  public  and  controls  private  schools. 
The  public  schools  constitute  the  University  of  France  and  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  primary,  secondary,  and  superior.  The  Superior 
Council  of  52  members  has  deliberative,  administrative,  and  judiciary 
ftinctions,  and  a  Consultative  Committee  advises  respecting  the  working 
of  the  school  system,  but  the  inspectors-general  are  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  Minister.  For  local  educational  administration  France 
is  divided  into  17  circumscriptions,  called  Academies,  each  of  which  has  an 
Academic  Council  whose  members  comprise  a  certain  number  elected  by  the 
professors  or  teachers.     The    Academic    Councils   deal  with  all  grades  of 
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instruction.  Each  is  under  a  Rector,  and  each  is  proTided  with  academy 
inspectors,  one  for  each  department  except  Nord  which  has  two  (one  being 
for  primary  instruction),  and  Seine  which  has  eight  (one  being  director 
of  primary  instruction),  besides  primary  inspectors  of  schools,  nsna&y  one  for 
eaon  arrondMseTncnt,  20  inspectors  (male  or  female)  for  the  department  of 
the  Seine.  Each  department  hss  a  council  for  primary  educational  matters, 
the  prefect  being  pre&ident,  and  this  body  has  large  powers  with  respect  to 
the  inspection,  management  and  maintenance  of  schools  and  the  opening  of 
free  schools. 

The  law  of  August  9,  1879,  rendered  obligatory  for  each  department 
the  maintenance  of  two  primary  normal  schools,  one  for  school -masters, 
the  other  for  school-mistresses  ;  there  are  two  higher  normal  schools  of 
primary  instruction:  one  at  Fontenay-aux-Hoses  for  professors  for  normal 
schools  for  school -mistresses,  the  other  at  St.  Cloud  for  professors  for  normal 
schools  for  school-masters.  The  law  of  June  16,  1881,  made  instruction 
absolutely  free  in  all  primary  public  schools;  that  of  March  28,  1882,  rendered 
it  obligatory  for  all  cnildren  from  6  completed  to  IS  years  of  age.  The  law 
of  October  30,  1886,  is  the  organic  law  of  primary  instruction  now  in 
force  ;  it  established  that  teachers  should  be  lay  ;  for  infant  schools  it  sub- 
stituted icoles  mcUemelles  instead  of  salles  cTaaile  ;  it  fixed  the  programmes  of 
instruction,  and  established  freedom  of  private  schools  under  tne  supervision 
of  the  school  authorities.  The  laws  of  July  19,  1889,  and  July  25,  1893, 
March  1  and  Dec.  30,  1903,  and  April  22,  1905,  determined  the  payment  of 
the  teachers,  who  are  nominated  by  the  prefet  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Academy  inspector  under  the  authority  of  the  minister,  and  who  (except  in 
towns  of  more  than  150,000  inhabitants)  are  paid  directly  by  the  State, 
which  itself  receives  the  eight  '  additional  centimes '  for  primary  instruction, 
formerly  collected  on  behalf  of  the  communes  and  departiments. 

The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  primary  instruction  in  1918-19 
and  1919-20  :— 


Description  of  Schools 


Infant  SehcoU  ■* 

Public 

Private 

Total 
Prinuury   and    Higher 

tehoolt : 
Lay     .... 

Clerical 

Total 


France  and  Algeria  (excluding  Alsaee-Lomine) 


Schools 


2,078 
855 


1918-19 
Teachers 


4,942 
1,069 


2,933 


6,011 


\\f^  w  -.«« 


68,018         99,468 


Enrolled 
Pupils 


11)5,071 
46,079 


241,160 


3,066,956 
825,825 


3,892,781 


Schools 


2,063 

786 


2,849 


56,503 
11,612 


1919-20 


Tvachera 


6,242 
999 


Enrolled 
Pupils 


189,762 
37,394 


6,241  227,156 


}i^.m  ,«.«»|;«S 


68,015    I  102.438    |  3,835,816 


Courses  of  instruction  for  adults  are  conducted  in  the  evening  by 
teachers  in  their  schools. 

In  1913,  2*5  per  cent,  of  the  conscripts  could  neither  read  nor  write,  as 
compared  with  2*9  per  cent,  in  1912. 

The  number  of  primary  normal  schools  (exclusive  of  Fontenay  and  St. 
Cloud)  is  84  for  school-masters,  and  82  for  school -mistresses  (France   and 
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Algeria).  The  number  of  papU-teachers  in  primary  normal  schoobin  1918-14 
was  4,650  men  and  4,863  women. 

Secondary  Imiruction :  Boys. — Secondary  instniction  is  supplied  in  two 
types  of  schools — by  the  State  in  the  lyc^s,  and  by  the  communes  in  the 
colleges,  by  associations  and  by  private  individuals  in  free  establishments 
{eeola  Ubres),  The  course  of  study  extends  over  7  years,  4  in  the  first 
cycle,  and  3  in  the  second,  with  four  different  courses  of  study  ;  1,  Latin, 
Greek ;  2,  Latin,  sciences  ;  3,  Latin,  living  languages ;  4,  sciences,  living 
languages. 

The  number  of  public  secondary  schools  for  boys  and  the  number  of 
pupils  for  8  years  were  as  follows  : — 


Public  Institutions : 

No. 

19171 

19 

18  1 

Pupils 

1919  1 

France  and  Algeria 

Pupils 

No. 

No. 

Pupils 

Gommnnal  colleges . 

104 
211 

59,128 
31,418 

— 

58,258 
29,844 

— 

67,780 
82,600 

i.Exciudlng  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
Oirls. — The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  the  institutions  for  girls : 


f  nii^1i:n4iioBa 

1917 

1918 

1919 

No. 

Pupils 

No.           Pupils. 

No. 

Pupils 

Lyeies  (Fnirice) 
Colleges     (France 
and  Algeria)    . 
Secondary  conrses 
(France  and  Al- 
geria) 

I  127 
47 

21,446 
71,505 

5.520 

I  125 

49 

21,611 
11,291 

5,414 

55 
85 
49 

25,358 
13,916 

5,894 

Totol     . 

174 

3S,531 

1T4 

38,316 

189 

45,168 

Higher  Instruction  is  supplied  by  the  State  in  the  universities  and  in 
special  schools,  and  by  private  individuals  in  the  private  faculties  and 
schools.  The  freedom  of  higher  instruction  was  established  by  the  law  of 
July  12,  1875,  modified  by  that  of  March  18,  1880,  which  reserved  to  the 
State  faculties  the  exclusive  right  to  confer  degrees.  A  decree  of  December 
28,  1885,  created  a  general  council  of  the  faculties,  and  the  creation  of 
universities,  each  consisting  of  several  faculties,  was  accomplished  in  1897, 
in  virtue  of  the  law  of  July  10,  1896. 

There  are  16  Universities  in  France.     The  following  table  shows  the  year 
of  foundation  and  the  total  number  of  students  on  July  31,  1919  : — 


Universities 

Students 

Universities 

Students 

Aix-en-Provence  (1409) 

i           1179 

Lyon  (1834) 

2,593 

Besan^on  (1287)   . 

346 

Montpellier  (1289) 

2,221 

Bordeaux  (1441)    . 

2241 

Nancy  (1572)       . 

650 

Caen  (1482)   .       .        .        . 

570 

Paris  (1200) 

11,026 

Clermont-Ferrand  (180S)     . 

1             571 

Poitiers  (1481)    . 

687 

DUon(1722). 

686 

Rennes  (1808)     . 

939 

Grenoble  (1389)    . 

1724 

Strasbourg  (1567) 

1,122 

Lille  01^60)  .       .       .        . 

789 

,  Toulouse  (1233)  . 

1,764 
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The  faculties  are  of  fonr  kinds :  15  faculties  ef  Law  (Paris,  Aix,  Bordeaux, 
Caen,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Lille,  Lyon,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Poitiers,  Rennes, 
StrasbouTg,  Toulouse,  and  Algiers) ;  9  faculties  of  Medicine  (Paris,  Mont- 
pellier, Bordeaux,  Lille,  Lyon,  Toulouse,  Nancy,  Strasboui^,  and  A^giera ; 
17  faculties  of  Science  (Paris,  Besan^n,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Clermont,  D^on, 
Grrenoble,  Lille,  Lyon,  Marseille,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Poitiers,  £eunes, 
Toulouse,  Strasbourg,  and  Algien)  ;  17  faculties  of  letters  (at  the  towns 
last  named) ;  8  higher  pharmacy  schools  and  mixed  faculties  of  medicine 
and  pharmacy  ;  15  schools  with  full  functions  and  preparatory  schools  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  students  by  faculties  or 
schools  in  January,  for  8  years  (excluding  the  students  of  the  Universities 
of  Strasbourg  and  Lille  : — 


mts 

of 

1916 

State 
Institutions' 

1917 

State 
rnstitutions 

1919 

8tnd< 

State 
Institutiona 

Law 

Medicine 
Sciences 
Letters 
Pharmacy     . 
Schools    of 

Medicine 

and 

3,503 
8,263 

2,727 

2,417 

656 

3,566 
8,875 
8,585 

2,891 
704 

7,735 
6,542 
5,979 
6,339 
1,215 

Pharmacy . 

•                 • 

• 

12,566 

14,121 

2,080 

Total. 

•                 • 

• 

29,890 

There  are  free  faculties :  at  Paris  (the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris  comprising 
the  law  and  advanced  scientific  and  literary  studies) ;  Augers  (theology,  law, 
sciences,  letters,  agriculture)  ;  Lille  (theology,  law,  medicine  and  pharmacy, 
sciences,  letters,  social  sciences  and  politics) ;  Lyon  (theology,  law,  sciences, 
letters)  ;  Marseille  (law)  ;  Toulouse  (the  Catholic  Institute  with  theological, 
literary,  and  scientific  instruction).  There  is,  besides,  in  Paris  a  large  insti- 
tuition  for  free  higher  instruction,  the  Scole  libre  des  Sciences  Politiques. 

The  State  faculties  confer  the  degrees  of  bachelor,  of  licentiate,  and  of 
doctor.  Admission  to  degrees  (agr^gations)  is  by  special  competition, 
which  lead  to  the  title  of  professeur  in  secondary  and  in  higher  instruction. 

The  other  hij2;her  institutions  dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  are  the  College  de  France  (founded  by  Francis  I.  in  1580), 
which  has  courses  of  study  bearing  on  various  subjects,  literature  and 
language,  archaeology,  mathematical,  natural,  mental  and  social  science 
(poutical  economy,  &;c. ) ;  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  giving  instruc- 
tion in  the  sciences  and  nature ;  the  Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  £itudes 
(history  and  philology,  mathematical  and  physico-chemical  sciences,  and 
the  sciences  of  nature  and  of  religion),  having  its  seat  at  the  Sorbonne ; 
the  licole  Normale  Superieure,  which  prepares  teachers  for  secondary 
instruction  and,  since  1904,  follows  the  curricula  of  the  Sorbonne  without 
special  teachers  of  its  own  ;  the  i^cole  des  Chartes,  which  trains  the  arohivist 
paleographers;  the  lEcole  des  Langues  Orien tales  vivantes  ;  the  6cole  du 
Louvre,  devoted  to  art  and  archaeoloffy  ;  the  £cole  des  Beaux-Arts^  and  the 
Bureau  des  Longitudes,  the  Central  Meteorological  Bureau  ;  the  Observatoire 
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of  Paris ;  and  the  French  Schools  at  Athens,  Rome,  Cairo  and  |ndo-C)iinA, 
besides  a  school  for  Morocco. 

Outside  Paris  there  are  eight  obseryatories  (Meudon,  Besan^on,  Bordeaux, 
&e. ),     The  observatory  at  Nice  is  dependent  on  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Trofc98WMU  avd  Technical  Instruction, — The  principal  institutionA  of 
higher  or  technical  instruction  dependent  on  other  ministries  are :  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Paris  (with  20  evening  courses  on  the 
applied  sciences  and  social  economy),  the  ]^cole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manu- 
factures, the  IScole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales,  12  higher  schools  of 
commerce  with  about  600  pupils,  dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  ; 
the  National  Agronomic  Institute  at  Paris,  the  Veterinary  school  at  Alfort, 
a  school  of  forestry  at  Kancy,  national  agricultural  schools  at  Grignon, 
Rennes,  Montpellier,  46  practical  schools  of  Agriculture.  &c.,  dependent  on 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  ;  the  Nicole  Polytecnnique,  the  ilcole  Sup^rieure 
de  Guerre,  the  military  school  at  St.  Cyr,  the  ficole  (fe  Cavalerie  at  Saumur, 
and  other  schools  dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  War ;  the  Naval  School  at 
Brest  dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  Marine  ;  the  School  of  Mines  at  Paris, 
the  Sohool  of  Bridges  and  Roads  at  Paris,  with  other  schools  4^?^^^®^^  ^^ 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works ;  the  School  of  Mines  at  St.  Btienne,  and 
the  Schools  of  Miners  at  Alais  and  Douai ;  the  |!cole  Coloniale  at  Paris, 
dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies.  The  Nicole  des  Beaux  Arts,  the 
£cole  Nationale  des  Arts  P^coratifs,  and  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique  et 
de  Declamation  depend  on  the  department  of  the  Under  Secretaiy  for  the 
Fine  Arts,  which  is  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  In  the 
provinces  there  are  National  schools  of  fine  arts,  and  schools  of  music,  and 
also  several  municipal  schools  as  well  as  free  subventioned  schools,  etc. 

Technical  schools  oi  a  somewhat  lower  grade  (dependent  on  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce)  are  very  numerous,  comprising  six  national  schools  of  arts 
and  trades  (Aix,  Angers,  Chalons,  Cluny,  Lille,  Paris),  two  schools  of  horo- 
lo^,  four  national  professional  schools,  33  practical  schools  of  commerce 
and  industry  (of  which  seven  are  for  girls),  20  practical  schools  of  industry  ; 
there  are  also  35  schools  of  industries,  with  5,550  pupils;  13  municipal 
professional  schools  in  Paris,  with  1,885  pupils,  and  about  370  private 
schools,  with  92,000  pupils. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  Courts  of  lowest  jurisdiction  in  France  are  those  of  the  Justices  of 
Peace  (Juges  de  paiXf  one  in  each  canton)  who  try  small  civil  cases  and  act 
also  as  judges  of  Police  Courts,  where  all  petty  offences  [coTUraventi&ns) 
are  disposed  of.  The  Correctional  Courts  pronounce  upon  all  graver  offences 
{tUlita),  including  cases  involving  imprisonment  up  to  5  years.  They  have 
no  jury,  and  consist  of  3  judges  belonging  to  the  civil  tribunals  of  fii^t 
instancs.  In  all  cases  of  a  cUlit  or  a  crime  the  preliminary  inquiry  is  made 
in  secrecy  by  an  examining  magistrate  W^^  d*instruetion),  who  may  either 
dismiss  the  case  or  send  it  for  trial  before  a  court  where  a  public  prosecutor 
(Procureur)  endeavours  to  prove  the  charge.  The  Court  of  Assises  is  assisted 
by  12  jutore,  who  decide  by  simple  majority  on  thfe  fact  with  respect  to 
offences  amounting  to  crimes.  The  highest  courts  are  the  26  Courts  of 
Appeal,  composed  each  of  one  President  and  a  variable  number  of  membcHs, 
for  all  criminal  cases  which  have  been  tried  without  a  jury  ;  and  one  Court 
of  Cassation  which  sits  at  Paris,  for  all  criminal  cases  tried  by  jury,  so  far 
as  I'Cgards  matters  of  law. 

J^r  eitil  cases,  "whenixi  the  amount  in  dispute  is  between  200  and  1,500 
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francs,  there  is,  in  each  arrondissementf  a  tribunal  of  first  instance ;  above 
these  are  the  Appeal  Courts  and  the  Court  of  Cassation.  For  commercial 
cages  there  are,  in  226  towns,  Tribunals  of  Commerce  and  Councils  of  experts 
{prucPhommes).     In  the  towns  are  police  courts. 

All  Judges  are  nominated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  They  can 
be  remoYed  only  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  constituted  as  the 
Conseil  Supirieur  of  the  magistracy. 

The  French  penal  institutions  consist,  first,  of  Houses  of  Arrest  (8,875 
chamhres  de  sHretd  and  dipdts  de  aUreU  in  1911).  Next  come  Departmental 
Prisons,  also  styled  maisons  d^arritt  de  justice  and  de  correctum^  where  both 
persons  awaiting  trial  and  those  condemned  to  less  than  one  year's  imprison- 
ment are  kept,  as  also  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  transferred  from;  or  going  to 
be  transferred  to,  reformatories.  The  reformatories  are  14  for  boys  and  7  for 
cirls,  10  for  boys  and  3  for  girls  being  public,  and  4  for  boys  and  4  for  girls 
Deing  priyate.  The  Central  Prisons  {maisons  deforce  et  de  correction) ^  where 
all  prisoners  condemned  to  more  than  one  year's  imprisonment  are  kept, 
provided  with  large  industrial  establishments  for  the  work  of  prisoners,  are 
9  for  men  and  2  for  women. 

All  persons  condemned  to  hard  labour  and  many  condemned  to  *  reclusion  ' 
are  sent  to  New  Caledonia  or  Guiana  (military  and  riddiviittes) ;  the  dipdt  de 
forgata  of  St.  Martin-de-Re  is  a  d^pdt  for  transferred  hard-labour  convicts. 

Pauperism  and  Belief  of  Old  Age. 

In  France  the  poor  are  assisted  partly  through  public  '  bureaux  de  bien- 
faisance '  and  partly  by  private  and  ecclesiastical  charity.  They  are  partly 
under  the  care  of  the  communes  and  partly  of  the  departments,  both  of 
which  contribute,  and  ultimately  under  the  supervision  of  Government.  The 
funds  of  the  '  bureaux  de  bienfaisance  '  are  partly  derived  from  endowments, 
partly  from  communal  contributions,  and  partly  from  public  and  private 
charity.  In  1918,  the  bureaux  expended  33,648,000  francs  and  assisted 
903,917  persons.  Public  assistance  is  rendered  to  poor  or  destitute  children. 
At  the  end  of  1913  the  institutions  for  this  purpose  contained  212,186 
children  ;  the  expenditure  during  the  year  amounted  to  43,432,649  francs. 
In  1913  the  hospitals  for  the  sick,  infirm,  aged,  or  infants,  numbered  1,722  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  had  741,705  patients,  besides  100,239  aged  and 
infirm  inmates  ;  their  expenditure  for  1913  amounted  to  198,548,406  francs. 
In  the  same  year  945,043  persons  received  gratuitous  medical  assistance  at 
home  and  145,500  in  hospitals,  the  expenditure  for  such  purposes  amounting 
to  28,097,418  francs.  At  the  end  of  1913  the  asylums  for  imbeciles, 
national,  departmental,  and  private,  had  77,013  patients. 

Aij  Act  was  passed  in  1905  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  poor,  the  infirm, 
and  the  permanently  incurable,  age  limit,  70  ;  but  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Act,  April  5,  1910,  this  was  reduced  to  65.  The  same  amendment  provided 
for  limited  help  being  given  to  those  between  the  ages  of  65  and  70.  On 
December  31,  1913,  there  were  100,529  such  persons  in  receipt  of  the  limited 
assistance,  the  total  expenditure  for  1918  naving  been  8,007,595  francs. 
The  Act  of  1910  provided  that  the  cost  of  the  scheme  should  be  borne  by 
the  communes,  the  departments,  and  the  State.  The  number  of  persons 
registered  for  relief  has  risen  from  511,446  on  December  31,  1908,  to  599,061 
on  December  31,  1911,  and  to  592,530  on  December  31,  1913.  The  cost  to 
the  State  alone  for  1910  was  48,000,000  francs  ;  for  1911,  49,600,000  francs  ; 
and  for  1913,  41,651,057  francs.  In  addition,  contributions  of  the  depart- 
ments and  communes  totalled  46,500,000  francs  in  1911,  and  50,793,000 
francs  in  1912;  but  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  increased  expen- 
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diture  under  this  law  is  in  part  balanced  by  the  diminished  activities 
of  the  *  bureaux  de  bienfaisance  *  in  assisting  invalids  under  60  years  of 
age.  The  Old-Age  Pensions  Law  of  April  5,  1910,  as  amended  on  February 
27,  1912,  provides  for  all  wage-earners  old-age  pensions  towards  which  both 
employers  and  workers  contribute.  Contributions  are  to  be  paid  up  to  the 
60th  year  of  the  worker's  life,  and  the  State  will  contribute  100  francs. 
This  sum  will  be  increased  by  one-tenth  for  every  insured  worker  who  has 
brought  up  3  children  of  the  age  of  16.  On  December  81, 1913,  8,011.138 
persons  were  registered  under  the  scheme. 

A  law  of  March  24,  1873,  provides  protection  for  new-born  infants.  In 
1913  in  82  departments  there  were  77,829  such  infants  who  came  within  the 
scope  of  the  law.  In  1913  two  further  laws  were  introduced :  that  of 
June  17  to  give  relief,  varying  from  0*50  to  1*50  francs  per  day,  to  women 
in  confinement,  and  that  of  July  14  to  give  relief  to  families  with  numerous 
children.  The  rate  is  between  60  and  90  francs  for  every  child  beyond  the 
third. 

Finance. 

I.  State  Finance. 

The  following  figures  do  not  include  the  budget  stir  resaources  8p6ciale8, 
and  represent  the  actual  verified  revenue  (inclusive  of  loans)  and  expenditure 
for  4  years : — 


Tears 


1910 
1912 
1913 
1914 


Receipts 


Francs 
4,273,890,789 
4,857,491,193 
6,091,744,959 
4,405,708,150 


Expenditure 

Francs 
4,321,918,609 
4,742,756,094 
5,066,931,220 
7,647,207,590 


Surplus 


Deficit 


Francs 

114,735,099 
24,813,738 


Francs 
48,027,820 


3,241,499,440 


The  accounts  of  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Government  officials  are 
examined  by  a  special  administrative  tribunal  {Cour  des  Comptes),  instituted 
in  1807. 

From  1914  to  1917  there  were  no  annual  budgets,  the  financial  re- 
quirements of  the  country  being  provided  for  by  votes  of  credit.  For  1918, 
1919,  and  1920  budgets  were  introduced.  The  following  table  gives  details 
of  the  votes  of  credit  and  of  the  budget  estimates  : — 


Year 

Military  and 

special 
Expenditure 

Expenditure 
on  the  debt 

Francs 
59,626,768 
1,899,393,673 
8,383,015,879 
4,868,686,400 
7,087,677,888 
7,986,828,151 

Other 
Expenditure 

Total 

19141. 

1916   .... 

1916  .... 

1917  .        ,        .        . 

1918  .... 

1919  .... 

Francs 
6,400,925,761 
18,465,406,7;>0 
27,240,404,259 
34,065,809,120 
44,047,748,089 
36,811,889,662 

160,021,688,647 

Francs 
128,881,725 
2,449,686,102 
2,871,726,081 
2,760,104,103 
8,401,679,123 
5,228  374,327 

Francs 
6,5b9,434,249 
22,804,486,525 
32,945,145,119 
41,679,599,629 
54,687,106,100 
49,026,687,140 

Total-  . 

25,220,223,704 

16,830,460,411 

207,682,867,812 

1  August  to  December. 
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f?  Budget  estimates  in  miUidns  of  fntics  for  the  year  1920  (taclusiye  of 
loans) : — 


Kevenue. 


Millions  of 

PlADCfl 

Direct  and  iiidiract  taxes 8,467*6 

Other  taxes  and  receipts 1,833  0 

Tax  on  Stock  Exchange  transaciionb 16*1 

Levy  on  unearned  income S41  '2 

Tax  on  bills A16'8 

Tax  on  turnover £,094*S 

Customs 1,791*4 

Sugar  tax 367*2 

State  monopollett 1,998*4 

State  domains 142*7 

Miscellaneous  revenues 725*8 

Extraordinary  revenues 8,496*8 

Total  ...'....  21,770*2 


EXPEVDITURE. 


Ordinary 
Budget 


Finance    

Justice 

Foreign  Affairs 

Interior 

War 

Marine 

Education        ...... 

Commerce  and  Industry 

Posts  and  Telegraphs     .... 

Labour  and  Social  Provision 

Colonies 

Agriculture 

Public  Works 

Maritime  Transport    and   Mercantile 
Marine 


Millions  of 

Francs 

12,962*4 

112-6 

61*5 

149  7 

2,586  8 

752-2 

14*4 

1,870  8 

151  1 

216  5 

148*8 

1,628-0 

152*7 


1 

Extraordinary 
Budget. 

Total 

* 

Millions  of 

MiUiona  of 

Francs 

FrancH 

377*7 

13,8401 

12-7 

1258 

2446 

306*1 

1          1,229*7 

1,S79*4 

1,649  8 

4,286-6 

116  0 

868*2 

109-2  • 

1,170'« 

0-5 

14*0 

105-1 

1,475  9 

2*0 

153*1 

84  7 

251  •-> 

1              14*6 

162*9 

I             486-3 

2,114*8 

Total  (including  all  items)     . 


21,761*1 


Snppl«mentary  Budgets  :— 
Railways 
Other  Services 


Total  supplementary     . 


Qrand  total 


76-3 


5,420  8 


2,380*6 
820*7 


2,701-8 


29,882  7 


228  0 


27,181*4 


In  addition  to  the  above  theie  was  also  expenditure  in  a  Hpecial  Budget, 
amounting  to  20,751*1  million  francs  of  various  recoverable  expendituru. 

For  1921  the  budget  )>ruvides  ordinary  receipts  of  19,735  millions  of  francs, 
and  extraordinary  receipts  ^of  5,228  millions,    making  a  total   of  24,963 
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millions  of  francs.  The  ordinary  expenditure  was  22,327  million  francs  and 
the  extraordinary  expenditure  to  6,498  millions,  making  a  total  of  27,826 
million  francs.  The  expenditure  of  the  Special  Budget  amounted  to  16,539 
millions. 

The  French  National  debt  has  grown  from  28*5  millions  sterling  in  1800 
to  50*9  millions  in  1815,  236*5  millions  in  1848,  498  millions  in  1871, 
1,302  millions  in  1912,  (32,557,899,787  francs) ;  1,367  millions  on  July 
31,  1914,  (84,188,147,969  francs):  6,898  millions  on  January  1,  1919, 
(147,472,421,289  francs);  and  9,538  millions  on  January  1,  1920  (238,474 
million  francs). 

On  January  1,  1920,  and  on  September  30,  1920,  the  debt  of  France  stood 
as  follows  (in  millions  of  francs) : — 


Internal  Debt  :— 
8  per  cent.  Rentes 
5  per  cent.  Rentes 
4  per  cent.  Rentes,  1917 
4  per  ceut.  Rentes,  1918 
Amortizable  &  per  cent,  rentes 
AmortizaMe  8  per  cent,  rentes 
Amortjzable  3^  per  cent,  rentes 
Nationfil  Defence  Oblieations 
Other  debts  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance 


Total  of  debt  of  Ministry  of  Finance 
Debts  of  other  Ministries 


Total  of  i)xed  debts 
Tutai  of  floating  debt 

Total  Internal  debt 

2.  External  Debt  :— 


Fixed  debt      . 
Floating  debt 


Total  external  debt 
Grand  Total    . 


January  1,  1920 


Millions  of 
Francs 

19,746 
25,165 
12,944 
80,257 

3,040 

25 

914 

1,502 


93,^93 
5,043 


98,636 
79,236 


177,872 


38,478 
23,892 


Sept.  SO,  1920 


Millions  of 
Franos 

19,742 

24,976 

12,671 

29,227 

24,225 

2,989 

23 

987 

1,457 


116,247 
5,058 


121,305 
81,250 


202,561 


49,796 
33,476 


62,370 


•J40,242 


83  272 


!i85.838 


The  Foreign  Debt  on  September  30,  1920,  was  made  up  as  follows  :— 


1.  Fixed  Debt. 
Advanced  by  U.S.  A.  Treasary  . 
Anglo-French  loan  in  U.S.A.     . 
i^oau  9f  the  City  of  Paris  in  U.S.A.  . 
Loans  of  Bordeaux,  Lyons  and  Marseilles 

in  tJ.S.A. 

Japanese  loan 

American  Loan  secured  by  American  Stock 

Total  .  .... 


2,785,300,000  dollars 
250,000,000 
50,000,000 


1 1 


45.000,000  „ 
100,000,000  yeu 
400,000,000  doUai-s 


Amount 

1,000,000 

francs 

38,715 

3,475 

695 

625 

726 

5,560 

Annual 

Interest 

1,000,000 

francs 

1,935  7 

173-7 

34-7 

31-2 

47-1 

27«'0 

49,796 

2,500-6 
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2.  Floating  Debt. 

Treasuiy    Bills    deposited    in    English 

Treasury 

Treasury  Bills  deposited  in  Bank  of 
England 

Treasury  Bills  sold  in  England 

Treasury  Bills  sold  in  U.S.  A.     . 

Treasury  Bills  sold  in  Japan 


Total  Treasury  Bills  . 


3.  Bank  Credits. 

Spain  . 
Sweden 
Norway 
Argentina   . 
Switzerland 
Holland       . 
England       . 
Uruguay 


Total  of  Bank  Credits 
Total  Floating  Debt  . 
Total  Foreign  Debt  . 


520,440,0001. 

65,000,0001. 
l,240,0O0Z. 
25,932.000  dollars 
30,000,000  yen 


575,000,000  pesetas 
50,000,000  kroner 
46,400.000        „ 
66,000,000  pesos 

137,000,000  francs 
55,000,000  florins 
13,985,0001. 
15,000,000  piastres 


Amount 

1,000,000 

francs 


26,308 

3,28-) 

02 

3G0 

217 


30,232 


1,190 
143 
99 
349 
313 
251 
706 
181 


3,244 


83,476 


83,272 


Annual 
Interest 

1,000,000 
francs 


1,841-5 

262-8 

3-7 

21-6 

IS'O 


2,142-6 


63-2 
11-4 

7-9 
17-8 
21-5 
12-6 
40-6 

9  0 


164-6 


2,827-2 


4,827-8 


The  total  annual  debt  charge  on  January  1, 1920,  was  9,442  million  francs. 

France  has  advanced  to  the  Allied  Governments  (up  to  September  80, 
1920)  a  total  of  8,873  million  francs,  of  which  the  principal  ttems  are  as 
follows  (in  millions  of  francs) :— Belgium,  2,286  ;  Serbia,  706  ;  Poland,  431  ; 
Czecho-Slovakia,  100  ;  Russia,  4,210  ;  Greece,  376. 

The  public  fortune  of  France  was  estimated  in  1912  (latest  available  date) 
to  amount  to  304,517  million  francs. 

II.  Local  Finance. 

For  1915  the  revenue  of  the  departments  of  France,  excludiDg  a  balance 
of  131,018,505  francs  from  1914,  amounted  to  551,313,501  francs 
(22,052,5402.),  and  the  expenditure  to  515,209,966  francs  (20,608,3982.). 
The  departmental  debt  stood  at  1,157,952,504  francs  (46,318,100/.). 

For  the  year  1921,  the  revenue  of  the  City  of  Paris  was  estimated  at 
1,003,494,949  francs,  and  the  expenditure  at  986,394,949  francs. 


Defence. 

I.  Land  Defences. 

France  has  a  coast  line  of  1,760  miles,  1,804  on  the  Atlantic  and  456 
on  the  Mediterranean.  Its  land  frontier  extends  over  1,665  miles,  of 
which  1,246  miles  are  along  the  Belgian,  German,  Swiss,  and  Italian 
frontiers,  and  419  along  the  Spanish  frontier. 

The  permanent  land  defences  of  France  now  include  the  former  German 
fortresses  of  Strassburg,  Metz  and  Thionville,  the  former  being  in  Alsace 
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and  the  two  latter  in  Lorraine.  West  of  these  lies  the  former  first  line  of 
French  permanent  defences,  namely  the  first-class  fortresses  of  Verdun, 
Toul,  Epinal  and  Belfort.  The  experiences  of  the  Great  War,  which  brought 
to  light  the  power  of  mobile  heavy  artillery,  the  fire  of  which  could  be 
observed  and  directed  from  aeroplanes  against  permanent  defences,  will 
affect  profoundly  the  principles  of  permanent  fortification,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  many  even  of  the  first-class  fortresses  will  in  future  be  maintained,  while 
those  of  the  second  and  third  classes  will  almost  certainly  disappear  in  so 
far  as  they  have  been  designed  to  meet  land  attack.  On  the  other  hand 
coast  defences  will  probably  be  maintained.  On  the  coast  Toulon, 
Rochefort,  Lorient,  Brest,  and  Cherbourg  are  naval  harbours  surrounded  by 
forts. 

II.  Army. 

France  mobilised  during  the  Great  War  7,935,000  white  troops,  and 
475,000  native  troops,  of  these  about  2,300,000  were  serving  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1919.  Daring  1919  the  1907-16  classes  (men  of  23  to  32  years  of 
age)  were  demobilised,  leaving  the  1917,  1918  and  1919  classes  with  the 
colours  (men  of  20  to  22  years  of  age).  In  December,  1920,  the  total 
strength  of  the  active  army,  white  and  native,  was  about  660,000,  of 
these  200,000  formed  the  army  of  occupation  on  the  Bhine.  There  were 
also  French  forces  in  occupation  of  Syria,  and  Constantinople.  During 
the  war  the  French  Colonies  furnished  216  battalions,  of  which  the  greater 
part  served  on  the  Western  front,  of  these  battalions  92  were  Senegalese,  88 
Algerian  and  Tunisian,  17  Indo-Chinese,  12  Moroccan,  10  Malagese,  1 
Somali,  and  1  from  the  French  Pacific  Islands.  lu  addition  large  contin- 
gents of  native  Labour  were  found  from  the  French  Colonics,  Indo-China 
supplied  48,981,  Madagascar  5,535,  Algeria  75,864,  Tunisia  19,538,  Morocco 
35,010,  China  36,740,  a  total  of  221,668  native  workmen. 

At  the  end  of  1918  the  French  Aviation  Service  had  a  strength  in  pilots 
of  13,000,  and  the  production  of  aeroplanes  for  1918  amounted  to  85,000. 

The  total  French  casualties  during  the  war  were,  white  troops  1,358,872 
killed  and  2,560,000  wounded. 

Native  troops  67,000  kiUed,  140,000  wounded,  total  207,000. 

The  future  size  and  organisation  of  the  French  Army  had  not  been 
determined  at  the  end  of  1920,  but  it  is  certain  that  France  will  retain 
universal  compulsory  military  service.  On  September  18, 1919,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armaments  and  Troops  of  the  French  Chamber  recommended  that 
the  annual  contingent  of  men  conscripted  should  be  200,000,  and  that  an 
additional  150,000  men  should  be  obtained  by  voluntary  enlistment  or  by 
re- enlistment,  for  which  special  premiums  were  proposed.  This  it  was  calcu- 
lated would  give,  on  a  peace  footing,  an  army  of  350,000  men,  which  could 
be  raised  to  a  war  footing  of  1,300,000  men.  In  addition  it  was  recommended 
that  the  Territorial  and  Reserve  forces,  which  would  yield  a  total  of  about 
2,000,000  men  should  be  retained  on  a  basis  corresponding  approximately 
to  that  which  existed  before  the  war.  In  November,  1920,  the  French 
Government  decided  in  principle  that  service  in  the  active  army  should  be 
for  eighteen  months  as  compared  with  3  years  in  1914.  The  reduction  in 
the  period  of  service  is  to  be  effected  gradually,  and  will  probably  take 
two  years.  It  may  be  assumed  then  that  the  general  organisation  of 
the  French  Army  will  be  on  the  following  lines : — The  army  as  before 
is  divided  into  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Colonial  Army,  both  are  under 
the   War  Minister,  but    the    estimates    for    Colonial    troops    other   than 
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thosQ  mamtai^ed  in  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Morocoo  are  included  in  the 
budget  of  the  Minister  for  the  Colonies.  The  Metropolitan  Army  will  be 
divided  into  the  Active  Army,  the  Heserve  Troops  and  the  Territorial  Army, 
The  Arn^y,  with  the  exception  of  the  Armies  of  occupation  will  be  localised 
and  territorialised  in  20  districts.  The  Active  Army  is  organised  in  Army 
Corps  and  Cavalry  Divisions,  the  post-war  com])08ition  of  these  has  not  yet 
been  determined, *but  the  normal  war  organisation,  which  will  probably  be 
retained,  was  2  divisions  to  an  army  corps  ;  each  division  contained  2 
brigades  and  each  brigade  2  infantry  regiments  of  3  battalions.  The  amount 
of  artillery  to  be  attached  to  each  division  and  army  corps  was  not  decided 
at  the  end  of  1920,  The  Reserve  Troops  form  divisions  corresponding  to  those 
in  the  Active  Army  on  mobilisation,  in  the  same  districts  as  those  to  which 
the  Active  divisions  belong.  The  Territorial  Army  forms  a  second  line  and 
is  similarly  organised  in  divisions  on  mobilisation.  The  Customs  Corps  is 
organised  in  battalions  as  are  the  Chasteva^s  Forestiers^  these  are  both  recruited 
from  men  who  have  passed  into  the  Territorial  Army. 

The  (hndarTneris  is  a  police  force  recruited  from  the  Army  but  performing 
civil  duties  in  time  of  peace.    There  is  a  legion  in  each  military  district. 
The  pre-war  strength  of  the  Gendarmerie  ^ba  21,700,  of  whom  about  half 
weve  mounted. 

The  Oarde  Ripuhlicaine  is  also  a  police  force  and  performs  duties  in  Paris 
similar  to  those  performed  by  the  Gendarmerie  in  the  districts. 

The  Colonial  Army  is  distinct  from  the  Metropolitan,  and  consists 
partly  of  white  troops  and  partly  of  native  troops.  The  Colonial  white 
troops  are  recruited  either  by  voluntary  enlistment,  or  by  voluntary  trans- 
fer from  the  Metropolitan  Army.  It  is  proposed  to  maintain  2  Army  Corps 
in  North  Africa,  at  Algiers  and  Rabat,  one  of  these  to  be  Colonial  Troops, 
The  normal  pre-war  Colonial  garrisons,  except  for  North  Africa,  amounted  to 
19,000  white  and  40,000  native  troops.  The  total  white  overseas  garrisons 
provided  by  France  before  the  war  amounted  to  75,000  men. 

The  administration  of  the  French  Army  consists  of  a  General  Stsff  and 
of  a  number  of  departments,  all  under  the  War  Minister.  In  questions  of 
strategy  and  of  higher  military  policy  the  War  Minister  is  assisted  by  a 
Council  called  the  tonsell  Snpirieur  de  la  Ouerre^  consisting  of  himself  as 
President  and  twelve  selected  generals. 

In  September,  1919,  it  was  decided  that  the  uniform  of  the  Army  should 
be  the  horizon-blue  dress  with  kepi.  The  Cha-tseurs  or  Light  Infantry 
battalions  were,  however,  permitted  to  keep  their  distinctive  dark  blue  uniform. 
Khaki  was  adopted  for  Colonial  and  North  African  troops. 

The  French  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Lebel  magazine  rifle  :  calibre  '316. 
The  French  field  gun  is  the  7*5  cm.  (2 '95 in.)  Q.F.,  shielded  gun.  The 
French  howitzer  is  the  10*5  cm.  (3*35  in.)  howitzer,  and  as  the  result  of  the 
war  the  French  Army  possesses  a  large  variety  of  heavy  guns  of  all  calibres. 

Navy. 

The  personnel  of  the  French  Navy  was  demobilized  even  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  the  army.  The  naval  establishments  have  since  undergone  a  ^i*eat 
revision,  and  with  reduced  personnel,  the  work  has  been  slow.  Tne  position 
is  not  yet  normal.  Keduced  expenditure  was  demanded,  and,  in  inspecting 
and  reconditioning  the  ships  and  vessels  attention  was  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  flotillas.  It  was  decided  to  discontinue  all  work  on  the  super-Dread- 
noughts of  the  Normandie  class,  and  they  will  not  be  completed.  The 
inclusion  of  ex- enemy  light  cruisers,   destroyers,  and  submarines  in   the 
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French  Fleet  has  streogthened  it  where  it  was  weakest.  A  great  number  of 
olil  destroyers,  torpedo  boats,  and  submarines  have  been  struck  off  the  list. 

Kconomies  are  being  made  in  other  directions.  The  naval  port  of 
Lorient  is  being  given  over  to  civil  industry,  and  it  will  henceforth,  as  a 
naval  establishment,  be  dependent  on  Brest.  Rochefort  is  also  being  given 
over  to  private  uses,  but  will  continue  as  a  base  for  flotillas  and  will  be 
capable  of  rapid  expansion  in  case  of  war.  The  Mediterranean  squadron  has 
been  reduced  and  a  large  part  of  it  remains  in  reserve. 

The  Navy  is  under  the  supreme  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
aasiitted  by  a  Chief  of  the  Staff.  The  latter  has  charge  of  all  the  work  of 
the  department  having  reference  to  construction,  maintenance,  commissioning, 
and  the  mobilization  of  the  fleet,  and  particularly  of  all  that  concerns  pre- 
paration for  war.  He  is  chief  of  the  Military  Cabinet.  There  are  two  sub- 
chiefs  of  the  staff,  of  whom  one  is  in  charge  of  various  sections,  and  the 
other  of  the  work  of  the  Military  Cabinet.  The  central  administration 
also  embraces  the  directorates  of  personnel,  maUriel,  and  artillery,  the 
inapeotaiote  of  works,  the  finance  department,  the  services  of  submarine 
defences,  hydrography,  and  other  special  branches.  In  addition  to  these  are 
the  Superior  Council  of  the  Navy,  which  advises  the  Minister  on  high 
policy,  and  several  special  committees.  For  purposes  of  administration  the 
French  coasts  have  been  divided  into  five  maritime  arrondissements,  having 
their  headquarters  at  the  naval  ports  of  Cherbourg,  Brest,  Lorient,  Rochefort, 
and  Toulon.  Reference  has  been  made  above  to  the  future  of  Lorient  and 
Rochefort.  At  the  head  of  each  arrondissement  is  a  vice-admiral,  with  the  title 
of  Maritime  Prefect,  who  is  responsible  for  the  port  administration  and  the 
coast  defences,  mobile  and  fixed.  The  chief  torpedo-stations  are  Dunkirk, 
Cherbourg,  Brest,  Rochefort,  Toulon,  Corsica,  Bizerta,  Gran,  Algiers,  and 
Bona. 

The  French  navy  is  manned  partly  by  conscription  and  partly  by  volun- 
tary enlistment.  By  the  channel  of  the  *  Inscription  Maritime, '  which  was 
introduced  by  Colbert,  and  on  the  lists  of  which  are  the  names  of  all  male 
individuals  of  the  '  maritime  population ' — that  is,  men  and  youths  devoted 
to  a  aeafaring  life,  from  the  18th  to  the  50th  year  oif  age — France  wa^  provided 
with  a  reserve  of  114,000  men,  of  whom  about  25,500  were  usually  serving  with 
the  fleet.  The  time  of  service  in  the  navy  for  the  '  Inscrits '  is  the  same  as 
that  in  the  army.  It  is  expected  that  the  period  will  be  reduced  in  both 
services. 

The  ex-enemy  vessels  allotted  to  France,  are  included  in  the  following 
summary — 5  light  cruisers,  one  flotilla  leader,  12  destroyers,  and  10  sub- 
marines. 


Complete  at  end  of 


1919 


Dreadnoughts 

Pre-DreadnottKht  battleships  i 
Armoured  cruisers 
Light  cruisers     . 
Denpatch  Vessels,  etc. 
Destroyers  . 
Torpedo  boats     . 
Submarines 


7 

13 

15 

18 

35 

80 
153 
100(?) 


102Q 

7 

10 

15 

12 

35 

80 
TOO  (?) 
102 


1921 


9 

15 
13 
40 
63  2 

63 
49 


.1  Pour  of  these,  the  Diderot  class,  mav  be  called  '  Semi-Dreadnoughts.* 

8  In  addition  are  12  squadron  torpedo-boats,  which  in  reality  are  small  destroyers. 
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In  the  ship  tables  which  follow,  the  older  vessels  have  been  removed  as 
being  no  longer  in  service.  The  pre-Dreadnonghts  have  little  value,  and 
will  be  condemned.  From  five  of  them  the  main  turrets  have  been  removed. 
The  armoured  cruisers  are  of  a  class  that  will  not  be  maintained. 

Battlb  Fleet. 


§§ 

6 


Name 


o 
S  a 


Armoitr 

OQ 

i5 

P 

•3 

^ 

n 

o 

Armament 


II 

G   Pi 

.4 


Hbz. 

speed 


Pre- Dreadnoughts 


1901- 

1905 

1901 

to 

1905 


1906 


/R^publique 
\Patrie 

(D^mocratie 
Verity 
Justice 

(Diderot 
Condorcet 
Vergniaud 
Voltaire 


}  14,865 
14,865 


11 

11 


11 
11 


18,000        11     I     12 


186'4in. 
10  7-6in. 

4  I2ln.     12  9-41TI. 


Knots 


18,000    I    18 


18,000        18 


22,500 


10 


1910 
1911 

1912 


Dreadnotighta, 
^28,400  :     10} 


/Jean  Bart 
\Courbet 
/Prance 
\Pari8  . 

(Bretagne 
Lorraine    .        .    }23,550       10| 
Provence 

Four  battleships  of  25,387  tons,  vrhich  were  to  liave  mounted  12 
aU  launched,  will  not  be  completed. 

Armoured  Cruisers. 


12 


17 


12  12in.  ;  22  5-5iii. 
10  13-  in.,  22  5-5in. 


36,000 


29,000 


3-5in.  guns,  though 


20-5 


20 


1S97 
1898 


1895      Jeanne  d'Arc 
/Montcalm 
\Gueydoii 
/Desaiz 
\Dupleix 

!Cond6 
Gloire 
Amiral  Aube 
Marseillaise 
1900  i.  J.  Perry      . 
to     1 1  Victor  Hugo 
1904  1 1  J.  Michelet 

>  <  Ernest  Renan 
loo'i  /B<lgar  Quinet 
^^^     iW.  Rousseau 


1895 
1897 
1907 
1014 
1912 
1913 
1912 


Guichen      • 

J.  de  la  Gravi^re 

Col  mar 

Metz   . 

Mulliouse 

Strasbourg 

Thionville 


11,270 

6 

6 

2  7'6in. ;  14  5-5!n. 

2 

28,500 

21 

\   9,517 

0 

8 

/2  7-6in. ;      6-4in.;\ 
\    4  4in.                  ./ 

2 

19,600  j 

21 

[   7,700 

4 

4 

3  0-4in. ;       4in.    . 

2 

17,100 

1 

21 

Jl0,060 

6| 

8 

/2  7-6in. ;  8  6-4ln.  ;\ 
\    6  4Jn.          .        ./ 

4 

1 

20,500 

1 

21 

}l2,416 

6} 

8 

4  7-6in. ;  16  6-4in. 

5 

27,500 

22 

ll3,644 

6} 

8 

4  7-6in.  ;  12  6-4in. 

5 

/29,000\ 
\86.000/, 

23-5 

}l4,800 

6| 

Light 

8 
!  Grui 

16  7-6in. 
sers. 

5 

40,000 

24 

8,200 

1    _ 

n 

2  6'4in. ;  6  6-4in 

0 

24,000 

23 

5,500 

— 

8  6'4In.  . 

2 

17,000 

23 

4,280 

""^ 

2 

6  5-9in.  ;  4  3  4in.  . 

2 

30,000 

26 

4,200 

1 

7  5-9in. ;  3  8-4in.   . 

4 

45,000 

i'8 

4,480 

— 

2 

7  5-91n.  ;  2  8-4iii.    . 

2 

35,515 

28 

4,842 

— 

2 

7  6-9in.  ;  2  8'4in.  . 

2 

26,000 

27 

3,500 

I 

9  3'9in.  . 

1 

25,000 

27 
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The  five  cruisers  last  named  are  late  enemy  vessels,  all  ex-German  except 
the  Thionville,  which  was  Anstrian.  Other  old  French  cruisers  in  the  list 
are  the  Cassard,  d'Entrecasteaiix,  d'Estr^es,  du  Chayla,  Descartes,  and 
Lavoisier.  During:  the  war  55  despatch  vessels  were  put  in  hand,  of  which 
nearly  40  have  been  completed.  Ten  ex-German  submarines  have  been 
added  to  the  French  flotilla  ;  also  a  powerful  destroyer  flotilla  leader,  and  12 
ex- German  and  Austrian  destroyers. 

Production  and  Industry. 

I.  Agriculture. 

Of  the  total  area  of  France  (132,381,447  acres)  24,716,752  acres  were 
under  forests  in  1912,  and  9,483,625  acres  were  returned  as  moor  and  un- 
cultivated land,  and  98,181,070  acres,  of  which  59,127,750  acres  were 
arable,  were  returned  as  under  crops,  fallow  and  grass.  The  following  tables 
show  the  area  under  the  leading  crops  and  the  production  (1  metric  ton  = 
2205  lbs.)  for  three  years : — 


Crop 


Area  (1,000  acres) 


Produce  (1,000  metric  tons) 


1918 


1919 


Wbeat ;  10,P92 

Mixed  Corn     .       .        .        .  '  206 

Rye 1,424 

Barley i  1,402 

Oats I  0.S80 

Potatoes 2,948 

Beetroot,  pngar       .                .1  187 


11,375 
238 
1,837 
1,376 
6,980 
3,175 


1920 

1918 

12,135 

6,144 

235 

96 

2,022 

735 

1,512 

598 

8,100 

2.562 



6,519 

_ 

1,142 

1919 


19201 


4.965 

6,271 

97 

708 

730 

848 

500 

771 

2,494 

4,223 

7,730 

'     10,315 

1.247 

2,065 

1  Provisional. 


The  annual  production  of  wine  and  cider  appears  as  follows  :  — 


Year 

Under  Vines, 
acres 

'Wirieproflncpd 

1  thotisanda  of 

gallons 

1,441,830 

840,994 

929,810 

1,195,778 

1,310,719 

Wine  Import, 

ihoasands  of 

gallons 

114,700 
230,560 
128,966 
140,140 

Wine  Export. 

tlionsands  of 

gallons 

Cider  pro- 
duced 1,000's 
of  gallons 

1900 
»917 
1918 
1910 
1920 

3,974,970 
3,825,0ii0 
3,754,085 
3,737,745 

41,010 

10,070 

9,878 

24,671 

647,000 
573,363 
85,310 
491,326 
212,005 

The  production  of  fruits  (other  than  for  cider  making)  and  nuts  for  1920 
is  given  in  metric  tons,  as  follows: — Apples  68,480,  pears  34,315,  olives 
22,864,  cherries  21,614,  plums  20,177,  peaches  17,255,  apricots  7,466, 
oranges  553,  mandarins  211,  lemons  120,  strawberries  6,737,  currants  2,153, 
gooseberries  988,  raspberries  760,  figs  3,047,  chestnuts  152,924,  walnuts 
31,440,  almonds  4,370,  truffles  62,  and  filberts  106. 

On  December  31,  1919,  the  numbers  of  farm  animals  were :  Horses, 
2,413,190;  mules,  167,180;  asses,  303,100;  cattle,  12,373,660  (12,765,720 
in  1920)  ;  sheep  and  lambs,  8,990,990  (9,376,630  in  1920)  ;  pigs,  4,080,360 
(4,585,280  in  1920) ;  goats,  1,166,770. 
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Silk  culture,  with  Qoyernment  encouragement  {primes),  is  carried  on  in 
24  departments  of  France — most  extensively  in  Gard,  Dr6me,  Ard^che,  and 
Vaucmse.    Silk  production  for  8  years  : — 


Tear 


1918 
1919 
1920 


Number  of 
producers 


60,067 
52,401 
65,592 


Quantities  of 

eggs  put  into 

incubatiou 


Kllofig 
1,678 
1,649 


Total 
production 


lODO  KUogs. 
8,010 
2,672 
9,202 


Total  value  of 

produce 


1000  Franca. 
22,258 
20,121 


II.  Mining  and  Kistalb. 

In  France  there  were  in  1918,  41.688  mines  and  quarries  in  work,  with 
237,864  workers  (180,956  in  1918).  The  annual  yield  of  all  the  mines  was 
valued  at  829,453,363  francs  (33,178,1302.);  of  quarries,  805,955,661  francs 
(16,238,226/.). 

The  following  are  statistics  of  the  leading  mineral  and  metal  products  of 
conceded  mines,  in  metric  tons,  in  1918  : — coal  and  lignite,  26,259,088  ;  iron 
ore,  1,572,000  ;  pi^  iron,  1,292,958  (2,412,149  in  1919)  ;  finished  iron  and 
steel,    193,812  ;  worked  steel,  1,800,079. 

The  coal  output  was  as  follows  for  4  years,  in  thousands  of  metric  tons: — 
1917,  27,757  ;  1918,  24,941  ;  1919,  22,224  ;  1920,  25,276.  Coal  output  of 
the  Saar  Basin  in  1920,  9,410,433  tons. 

In  1918  the  production  of  ores  was  :  lead,  zinc  and  silver,  25,087  metric 
tons ;  copper  and  tin,  811  tons ;  antimony,  10,020  tons  ;  arsenic  and  gold, 
6,155  tons;  manganese,  9,871  tons;  and  salt,  1,092,581  tons.  In  1913 
the  output  of  quarries  (for  building  stone,  slate,  cement,  phosphates,  &o.) 
amounied  to  the  value  of  805,955,651  francs  (11,744,929Z.). 


III.  Manufactures. 

For  the  numbers  of  persons  employed  in  the  more  important  industries  in 
1906,  see  The  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1916,  page  877. 

Sugar. — In  1916-17  there  were  65  sugar  works,  employing  18,628  men, 
1,063  women,  and  335  children,  in  1917-18  61  works  employing  12,139  men, 
1,012  women,  and  369  children.  The  yield  of  sugar  during  12  years 
(expressed  in  metric  tons  of  refined  sugar)  was  : — 


Years 

Tons 

Years 

1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 

1 

Tons 

Years 

Tons 

Yearn           Tons 

1907-08 
l«08-09 
1909-10 

056,832 
723,081 
738,902 

650,488 
465,877 
877,666 

1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 

1 

1 
802,961     |!  1917-18     '   200, W5 
135,899     i;  1918-10        107,841 
185,435     II  1919-20     [  155,101 

Alcolu>l. — In  1906,  59,616  thousands  of  gallons  of  alcohol  were  produoed; 
in  1918,  60,145  ;  in  1916,  31,672;  in  1917,  32,818;  in  1918,  18,811  ;  in 
1919,  18,066  ;  and  in  1920,  28,489  thousands  of  gallons. 
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IV.|FlSHKRIKS. 

For  the  French  fisheries,  including  those  of  Algeria,  the  following  are 
statistics  for  1912  : — Persons  employed,  154,031  ;  sailing  boats,  28,505  ;  ton- 
nage, 216,905  ;  steamers,  946  ;  tonnage,  54,555 ;  value  of  products, 
143,003,160  francs. 

Gommeroe. 

In  French  statistics  General  Trade  includes  all  goods  entering  or  leaving 
Franoe,  while  Special  Trade  includes  only  imports  for  home  use  and  exports 
of  French  origin. 

The  chief  subdivisions  of  the  special  trade  in  millions  of  francs  were  for 
three  years : — 


Food  producte 

lUw  materials 
MttiTlfkdtttred  goods 
Festal  paekets 


ToUl 


Imports 

1 

1018          1919 

1920 

1918 

5,639 -7 

10,065  7 

6,696;9 

10,704-4 
14,768-3 
10,841-6 

9,618-2 

16,800-5 

9,986-2 

419-6 

997-8 

2,812-8 

492-3 

22,301-3 

35,799-2 

35,404-9 

4,722-5 

Exports 


1920 

2,211-3 

4,772-1 

14,252-9 

1,198-4 


22,434- 


The  chief  articles  of  import  and  export  (special  trade)  were  in  millions 
of  francs  (25  fr.  =£)  :— 


Imports 

1918 
'<      448-3 

1910  1 

Exports 
Arms  and  munitions 

1918 
160-8 

1919  i 

Wine 

1  ...  .  - 

i      502-3 

95-9 

Wool 

.   ,      842-6 

1,285-6 

Textiles,  silk    . 

497-8 

800-3 

Cereals 

.      2,054-3 

;  2,34S-1 

,,      cotton. 

243-8 

678-7 

Raw  ootton 

.      1,160-9 

1,760-7 

Wine 

117*5 

294-6 

Coal  and  coke  . 

.   1  1,999-5 

1  2,670-7 

Raw  silk  and  yarn   . 

259-6 

260-2 

Coffee 

510-8 

;      778-1 

!  Paris  goods,  &e.,  &c. 

119-6 

140-0 

Oil  seeds  and  fruits 

302-6 

1      858-6 

1  Leather     . 

126-3 

15S-7 

Chemical  products 

•      609-2 

■      419-0 

1  Metal  goods  and  tools 

66-9 

124-0 

Petroleum 

604-4 

■      388-7 

Automobiles     . 

4-1 

81-6 

Machinery 

786-6 

i  1,112-6 

Chemical  products  . 

231-7 

837-4 

Gopper 

618-1 

J      210-8 

Puper 

172-6 

289-6 

Cast  iron  and  steel 

.     1,984-8 

1,349-5 

Clothing  . 

234-4 

512-2 

Woollen  textures 

543-7 

852-2 

Rubber  goods  . 

95-9 

225-9 

Arms  and  munitlonc 

1        873-0 

'      294-2      1 

Metal  goods 

.  ^      708  3 

630-4      1 

1  Provisional  figures. 
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The  chief  im ports  for  home  use  and  exports  of  home  goods  are  to  and  from 
the  following  countries,  in  milHons  of  francs  :  — 


1 

4 

1 

1 

Imports 

-  _ 

Cotuitiics 

. 

1918 

1919 
S,SOO-v 

1920 

1918 

1919 

1920 

United  Kingdom 

6.394  6 

6,746-9 

7. -201 -5 

•   2,116-2 

3,511-9 

Belgium 

3-0 

1,111-2 

2,568-6 

909  3    . 

1,534-0 

3,yis-9 

Spain 

577-7 

1,464-2 

849-3 

1-087  3 

387-6 

sss-« 

United  SUtes 

7,140-2 

;«,217'8 

7.061-7 

419-5 

S92-S 

1.770  8 

Italy 

.  '      818-0 

1,017-1 

SM-S 

779-6 

077-»> 

1,061 -S 

ArgeniinA 

1,072  9 

1,613-8 

2,053  8 

1150 

176-2 

579-3 

Algeria  . 

623-6 

1,223-6 

960-4 

604-3 

958-6 

1.936  0 

Switzerland  . 

432-2 

737-8 

802  i* 

400-4 

713-1 

I,44K 

Brazil    . 

551  !► 

956-3 

652  6 

923 

llS-3 

308-7 

Morocco. 

l4y-5 

327-3 

152-3 

107-9 

233-3 

493-8 

Germany 

>  1           -— 

755-2 

2,6584 

^^ 

1,559  4 

1,180-2 

Other  eonntries. 

4.536-6 

8,5735 

35,71^9-2 

8,956  0 
35,404-9 

893-6 

3,692-1 
11,879-6 

5.249-4 

ToUl 

!  22,301-4 

4,722-7 

22,434  T 

The  treaty  of  1826  provides  for  *  the  most  favoured  nation  treatment ' 
between  the  United  Eongdom  and  France  in  matters  of  navigation,  and  that 
of  1882  (which  includes  Algeria),  in  matters  of  commerce,  custx>ms  duties, 
kc.  ;  in  ic97  the  treaties  in  force  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
were  extended  to  include  Tunis. 

The  folio  t^ing  table  gives  the  declared  value,  in  pounds  sterling,  of  the 
staple  articles  consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  France  in  four  years 
according  to  Board  of  Trade  returns  : — 


Staple  Importu  into  U.K. 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


Apparel  Ac. 
Silk  manufactures 
Woollen     ,, 
JLacc  ,, 

Hewn  timber     . 
Wine   .... 
Ornamental  feathers  . 
G  loves. 
Motor-cars 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

405,. 08^; 

248,762 

352,564 

680,393 

3,818,487 

2,899,118 

3,874,269 

5,230,539 

77,358 

31,692 

27,088 

270,494 

470,411 

334,388 

410,438 

738,285 

1,308,924 

1,826,282 

1,576,448 

1,762,176 

1,318,796 

1,100,603 

2,844,184 

6,670,259 

394,597 

162,068 

216,975 

255,669 

379,704 

299,09.5 

524,104 

598,934 

248,185 

390,017 

297,688 

1,172,080 

The  total  quantity  of  wine  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  France 
in  1918  was  8,952,540  gallons;  in  1919,  5,031,835  gallons. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  value,  according  to  Board  of  Trade 
returns,  of  the  principal  articles  of  British  produce  consigned  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  France  in  four  years  : — 


Staple  Exports  from  U.K. 


Woollen  manufactures  t  yarn 
Iron  and  steel  .       .        .        . 

Coal 

Cotton  manufactures  and  yarii 
Machinery        .       .       .        , 


1917 


1918 


1919 


£ 

• 

£ 

£    . 

£ 

7,778,881 

9,694,890 

10,974,614 

30,019,872 

22,743,031 

22,608,3(j6 

16,660,110      • 

9,628,310 

21,118,608 

25,425,443 

26,898,297 

38,726,402 

7,617,151 

11,406,823 

25,963,788 

28,200,058 

3,153,387 

4,701,586 

4,713,622 

6,761,235 

SHIPPING   AND   NAVIGATION 
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Total  trade  between  France  and  United  Kingdom  for  5  years  (in  thousands 
of  pounds) : — 


Imports  from  France  into  U.K. 
Exports  to  France  from  U.K.  . 


1919 


48,498 
147,864 


1920 


76,005 
136,631 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

On  December  31,  1915,  the  French  mercantile  navy  consisted  of  16,161 
sailing  vessels,  of  561,361  tons  net,  with  crews  41,151,  and  1,939  steamers  of 
1,066,189  tons,  and  crews  numbering  17,002,  plus  12,060,  mechanicians  and 
drivers. 

Of  the  sailing  vessels  143  of  14,058  tons  net  were  engaged  in  the  European 
seas,  and  209  of  313,789  tons  net  in  ocean  navigation  ;  of  the  steamers  279 
of  387,344  tons  net  were  engaged  in  European  seas,  and  239  of  633,246  tons 
net  in  ocean  navigation.  The  rest  were  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  in 
port  service,  or  in  the  fisheries. 

At  the  Quinquennial  Census,  June,  1912,  of  ships  sailing  on  inland 
waters,  the  total  was  15,141,  of  which  12,483  were  French,  2,168  Belgian, 
475  German,  and  15  Dutch.  These  ships  had  a  population  of  44,724 
(17,875  men,  10,457  women,  and  16,392  children). 

For  three  years  the  navigation  of  vessels  with  cargoes  at  the  French 
ports  was  as  follows,  excluding  the  coasting  trade  : — 


Entered 

Vessels 

5,521 
27,244 

Tonnage 

Cleared 

1917 
French  . 
loreign  . 

Total     . 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

1917 
French     . 
Foreign  . 

.      4,993,000 
;    15,759,000 

1    20,752,000 

3,237 
7,985 

2,914,000 
3,686,000 

Total 

82,768 

11,222 

6,600,000 

1918 
French    . 
Foreign   . 

6,062 
27,189 

4,523,000 
15,325,000 

1918 
French  . 
1  Foreign  . 

Total    . 

2,909 
7,190 

2,825,000 
2,980,000 

Total 

88,251 

19,848,000 

10,099 

5,255,000 

1919 
French    . 
Foreign   . 

6,579 
27,059 

6,022,000 
16,812,000 

1919 
French  . 
Foreign . 

Total 

3,637 
8,737 

3,613,000 
5,777,000 

Total 

33,638 

22,834,000 

12,374    1 

9,390,000 

Shipping  in  foreign  trade  in  1919,  and  its  distribution  among  French 
ports,  is  shown  as  follows  with  cargoes  only  : — 
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FRANGft 

Entered  (1919) 

Cleared  (IPIO) 

Vessels 
6,679 

Tonnage 
6,022,000 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

French 

3,637 

3,612,000 

Foreign  .       .        .        .        . 

27,069 

1«.812.1»00 

8,737 

5.r77,00O 

Total     . 

2,814 

22,834,000 

12,874 

9»389,000 

Marseille        .... 

4,496,000 

2,098 

2,426,000 

Le  Havre        .... 

2.193 

3,188,000 

1.064 

1,485,000 

Cherbourg      .... 

481 

492,000 

218 

247,000 

Bordeaux        .... 

1,410 

1,631,000 

882 

1,003,000 

Boulogne        .... 

2,383                1,249,000 

1,251 

•78,000 

punkirk 

Rouen 

1,725      ;          l,422,(t00 

290 

240,000 

5,138 

3,354,000 

266 

148,000 

Calais 

2,206 

466,000 

578 

£04,000 

Nantes 

668 

691,000 

216 

176)000 

St.  Nazaire    .... 

556 

845,000 

45 

89,000 

La  Rochelle   .... 

599 

848,000 

175                    165.000 

Biappe 

1,160 

885,000 

888      >             126,060 

Oette 

1,499 

666,000 

1,168 

346,000 

Caen 

704 

338,000 

73 

17,000 

Internal  Communioations. 

I.  RivEKs,  Railways,  etc. 

On  January  1,  1912,  there  were  in  France  23,899  miles  of  national  roads, 
in  addition  to  the  vicinal  roads. 

Navigable  rivers  (1911).  5,450  miles  ;  actually  navigated,  3,822  miles  ; 
canals,  3,104  miles ;  actually  navigated,  3,052  miles ;  rivers  navigable  for 
rafts,  1,908  miles.  In  1913  there  were  3,620  miles  of  canals;  in  1919  a 
programme  was  adopted  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  canal 
system. 

By  a  law  of  1842,  the  construction  of  railways  was  left  mainly  to  companies, 
superintended,  and  if  necessanr  assisted,  by  the  State ;  which  now  constructs 
lines  which  the  companies  work,  and  works  on  its  own  account  one  important 
State  system.  There  are  lines  of  local  interest  subventioned  by  the  State  or 
by  the  departments.  The  concessions  granted  to  the  six  great  companies 
expire  at  various  dates  from  1950  to  1960  ;  the  periods  of  State  guarantee  of 
four  of  them  terminated  at  the  end  of  1914,  and  will  do  so  in  the  case  of 
the  others  in  1934  and  1985. 

The  length  of  line  open  for  traffic  in  1919  was  25,167  miles  of  lines, 
made  up  as  follows : — 


SUte 

Nord  (Northern) 

Est  (Eastern)    . 

Paris-to-Orleans 

Faris-Lyon-Mediterranea  n 

Midi  (Southern) 


Total   . 


5,586-8 
2,146-4 
3,116-7 
4,780  8 
6,064-2 
2,515-9 


24  2t0-8 


Paris  Belt  Line 

Grand  Belt  Line 

I 

!  Total    .... 

Secondary  companies  (mostly 
I      departmental  railwayu) 
Non-concessionary  roads 

Grand  Total. 


MiUs 


19-0 

77-7 


97-6 


839-5 
19-9 


25,187-8 
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II.  Posts  akb  TsLEaRAPHB. 

In  1914,  France  had  15,769  post-offices.  The  receipts  on  account  of 
posts,  telegraphs,  and  telephones,  amounted  to  402  million  francs ;  the  ex- 
penditure to  358  million  francs.  The  number  of  letters,  &c.,  carried  in  1914 
was : — 


Internal 

International 

Transit 

Dispatched    I     Received 

millions       '       millions 
87                      81 
5                         5 
97                       48 

(1918) 

Letters 

Post-cards  .... 

Other  packages  . 

millions 

1,145 

325 

1,325 

millions 
135 
2 
142 

Total 

2,795 

189                     134 

279 

The  total  length  of  the  telegraphic  lines  in  1913  was  120,471  miles,  with 
151,195  miles  of  wire.  There  were  23,117  telegraph  offices,  of  which  19,461 
belonged  to  the  State,  and  the  remainder  to  railway  companies  and  private 
persons.  In  1913  there  were  despatched  67,771,000  telegrams,  of  which 
51,410,000  were  internal,  10,261,000  international,  2,124,000  in  transit,  and 
3,976,000  were  official. 

In  1913  there  were  in  France  11,451  urban  telephone  systems  with  86,100 
miles  of  line  and  790,173  miles  of  wire  ;  number  of  conversations  in  1913, 
388, 966, 000.  There  were  20, 331  inter-urban  circuits  with  72, 181  miles  of  line, 
and  887,641  miles  of  wire  ;  conversations  in  1913,  45,327,000.  In  1913  the 
gross  telephone  receipts  were  65,800,000  francs. 


Money  and  Credit. 

The  nominal  value  of  the    French  money  coined  in  France  during  6 
years  was  :  — 


Tear 


Gold 


Silver 


Nickel  and 
Bronze 


Total 


Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

1       Francs 

1914    . 

.    1      160,769,990 

31,593,289 

1,235,680 

193,598,959 

1915    . 

86,328,362 

871,660 

87,200,022 

1916    . 

154,283,813 

4,379,145 

158,662,058 

1917    . 

— 

114,678,114 

4,166,746 

118,744,860 

1918    . 

— 

92,410,595 

9,422,604 

101,838,199 

1919    . 

•                         \ 

76,782,750 

6.859,961 

83  642,720 

The  ordinary  savings-banks  numbered  502  (with  about  1,800  branch  offices) 
on  December  31,  1918;  the  number  of  depositors  was  7,826,000,  to  the 
value  of  3,583,200,000  francs.  The  National  savings-banks,  on  December 
31,  1918,  held  deposits  and  interest  amounting  to  1,590,000,000  francs 
due  to  6,694,000  depositors.  On  December  31,  1919,  the  deposits  amounted 
to  about  two  milliards  of  francs. 

The  Bank  of  France,  founded  in  1800,  and  placed  under  State  control  in 
1806,  hajs  the  monopoly  of  issuing  bank  notes.  The  present  privileges 
of  the  Bank  were  renewed  on  December  11,  1917,  for  a  further 
25  years,  i.e..  until  December  31,  1945.  The  capital  of  the  Bank  is  fixed  at 
182,500,000  francs  (7,300,000/.) 

3  K 
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The  situation  of  the  bank  on  llatcli  4, 19^0,  and  dn  April  14, 1921,  was : — 


Gold  .... 

Silver 

Advances  to  the  Public 

Advances  to  the  State 

Notes  in  circulation 

Capital  and  Reserve . 


•  I 


March  i,  1080 

Aptit  14,  1921. 

1000  francs 

1000  fraocs 

6,668,146 

8,666,778 

251,747 

270,801 

I,6d6v785 

2,196,082 

26,600,000 

26,250,000 

38,865,765 

38,528,892 

225,463 

287,415 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  the  maximum  note  issue  of  the  Bank  of  France 
was  6,800  million  francs  ;  on  August  5,  19H,  it  was  raised  to  12,000  million 
francs  ;  the  amount  was  increased  on  successiye  occasions,  the  last  having 
been  Sept.  28,  1920,  when  the  maximum  was  fixed  at  41,000  million  francs. 

Of  the  other  well  known  banks,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — The 
Credit  Foncier  de  France,  founded  in  1852,  which  lends  money  on  mortage  ; 
tlie  Credit  Lyonnais,  founded  in  1863 ;  the  Soci^te  Generale ;  and  the 
Comptoir-Nationale  d'Escompte  de  Paris. 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Th6  Fnme  of  100  eentiTVus  is  of  the  value  of  ^d,  or  25*225  franco  to  the 
pound  sterling. 

Gdld  coins  in  common  use  are  20  and  10  franc  pieces.  The  20  franc 
gold  piece  weighs  6*4516  grammes  900  fine,  and  thus  contains  5*80646 
grammes  of  fine  gold.  Silver  coins  are  5,  2,  1,  and  half  franc  pieces 
and  20-centime  pieces.  The  5 -franc  silver  piece  weighs  25  grammes 
'900  fine,  and  thus  contains  22*5  grammes  of  fine  silver.  The  franc 
piece  weighs  5  grammes  '835  fine,  and  contains  4*175  grammes  of  fine 
silver.  Bronze  coins  are  10  and  5  centime  pieces.  There  are  alao  25,  10,  and 
5  centime  nickel  pieces. 

There  is  a  double  standard  of  value,  gold  and  silver,  the  ratio  beine 
theoretically  15}  to  1.  Of  silver  coins,  however,  only  5-franc  pieces  are  legal 
tender,  and  of  these  the  free  coinage  has  been  suspended  since  1876. 

The  present  monetary  convention  between  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Swit2erland,  and  Greece  is  tacitly  continued  from  year  to  year,  but  may  be 
denounced  by  any  of  the  contracting  States,  and,  if  denounced,  will  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  which  commences  on  January  1,  following  the  denunci- 
ation. According  to  its  terms,  the  five  contracting  States  have  their  gold 
and  silver  coins  respectively  of  the  same  fineness,  weight,  diameter,  and 
current  value,  and  the  allowance  for  wear  and  tear  in  eacn  case  is  the  same. 
The  coinage  of  5-franc  pieces,  both  gold  atid  silver,  is  temporarily  suspended, 
and  the  issue  of  subsidiary  silver  is,  with  certain  exceptions  for  special 
reasons,  limited  to  7  francs  per  head  of  the  population  of  each  State  (but  6 
fmncs  for  Greece).  Each  Government,  in  its  public  offices,  accepts  payilients 
in  the  silver  5-franc  pieces  of  each  of  the  others,  and  in  subsidiary  ailver  to 
the  amount  of  100  francs  for  each  payment.  E^h  State  engages  to 
exchange  the  excess  of  its  issues  over  its  receipts  of  subsidiary  silver 
for  gold  or  S'-franc  silver  pieces,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  cotaveiltidn 
each  is  bound  to  resume  also  its  5-franc  silver  pieces,  and  to  pay  in  gold 
a  sum  equal  to  the  nominal  value  of  the  coin  resumed.  The  folloAving 
are  the  total  issues  of  the  five  States,  authorised  by  the  convention  of  1897:— 
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28  ;  Greece,  15. 

The  fliouetAiT-  system  of  the  UHion  hae  be^n  adopted,  liither  Wholly  or 
p&rtially,  ii^  SpaUh,^  Ruii;iania,  Bulgaria,  Serna,  Russia,  Finland,  &nd  many 
of  the  South  Ainerican  States. 

Gramme       .         .   =  15 '43  gr.  tr. 

Kihgromme.        .  =3  2*205  lbs.  ar. 

Quintal  Mim'qtce.  =  220i    „    „ 

TonTie  {Metric  Ton)  =  2, 205  lbs. 

LUrB,  Liqaid        *   =  1*76  pints. 


MUre  , 

KUwnHYe    . 

if^rc  Ouhe\ 

Sure  J  . 

ffedare 

Kilomitrt  Oarrd  •    =     '386  sq.  mile. 


^     39*87  inches, 
ss       '621  mile. 

=  a6-31  cubic  ft. 

=  2*47  acres. 


Diplomatic  Bepresentativefi. 

1.  O*'  Frakce  IK  Great  Britaiit, 

Ambassddor.—CoBitb  de  Beaufort  do  St.  Aulaire  (at)poiQt6d  November 
20,  1920). 

OaUnsellof, — M.  de  Montille. 

Mrit  Stcretary. — M.  Roger  Cambon. 

Seetmd  Secretaries. — B.  de  la  Chaussee,  Adricu  Thierry,  and  M.  Japy. 

Third  Secretary. — J.  Blondel. 

Attache. — Jean  Verge  and  Jean  de  Bourguignon  de  St.  Martin. 

Military  AttachL — ^General  Yicomte  de  La  Panouse,  K  C.M.G.,  C.B., 

cv.o. 

Naval  Attae?i4^» — Capitaine  de  Frigate  de  Blanpr^,  O.M.G. 

Air  -4«acA^.— Capitaine  Sabld. 

(Commercial  Attache. — M.  J.  Perier,  C.B. 

Financial  Atta^M, — M.  Avenol. 

Sneretary-Arehi'OiBt. — J.  Knecht. 

CoiisUl'Gencral  in  London, — M.  Bonzom. 

There  are  also  French  Consuls  at  -—  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  Manchester.  (V.C,),  Newcastle,  Southampton  (V.O.),  and  other 
places. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  France* 

Amhaasador. — Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Hardinge  of  Penshurst,  K,G.,  P.C., 
G.C.B.,  G.O.S.I.»  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.LE.,  i.S.O.,  G.CV.O.,  Appointed 
September  9,  1920. 

Minister  Plenipotentiary.— ^ir  MilUe  Cheetham,  K.C.M.G. 

First  Secretaries  — C.  M.  Palaitet  and  Hon.  T.  A.  Spring- Rice. 

Second  Secretary i  — Nigel  Law. 

Third  Secretary. — R.  1.  Campbell. 

Military  Atlach4. — Major- General  the  Hon.  Sir  C*  Sackville  West, 
ti.fi.  £.,  G.M.G. 

Naval  Atta^M.—'CfLxMiti  the  Hon.  Alexander  R.  M.  Hamsay,  D  S.O., 
R.N. 

Air  Attache. — Squadron  Leader  J.  P.  Sewell. 

Commercial  Seeretarg.—A',  H.  S.  Yeames. 

Consut-&eneral.—'E.  G.  A.  Mackifi,  C.B.fi. 

There  are  British  Coosuls  at  Ajaccioj  Bordeaux,  Brest,  Calais,  Cherbourg, 
Dunkirk,  Havre  (CO.),  Lille,  Lyon,  Marseille  (C.G.),  Nantfes,  Nice,  Rouen, 
Strasbourg  (C.G.),  and  other  towns. . 

3  K  2 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  France. 

1.  Offioial  Publications. 

Agriculture.:— Statistiqiie  agricole  ftnnaollA.— Statistiqno  des  Forets  loiuniaet  au 
r^me  forettidr.  Statistiqno  agrioole  deoennale.— Oompte  des  dipensee  du  Miniature  de 
rAgricultnre.— Bapport  sur  renselgnement  agricole.— Report  by  L.  S.  Backville  on  the 
Tenure  of  Land  in  Fi'ance.    Fol.    London.  1870. 

Biblioeraphie  g^n^rale  de  I'histoire  de  la  France.  Published  by  the  Directors  of  the 
National  Library.    Paris. 

Commerce :— Tableau  g^ndral  dn  commerce  de  la  France.  (Annual.)  Paris.  Commerce 
de  la  France.  (Monthly.)  Monlteur  ufliciel  dn  commerce.  Foreign  Office  Reports.  C^xmual 
series.)  London.  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign 
Countries,  Ac.    London. 

Finance : — Comptes  g^n^raux  de  I'administration  des  Finances.  Bulletin  de  statistique 
et  de  l^islation  compar^e.  (Monthly.)  Paris.  La  situation  flnanci^ie  des  communes. 
Budget  g^nSral  de  la  France.    (Annual.)    Paris.    Foreign  Office  Reports,  London. 

Foreign  Office  List.    (Annual.)    London. 

Industries,  Mining,  &c  :— Aloum  de  statistique  graphione  du  Minist^re  des  Travaux 
publics.  Paris.  Almanach  de  la  co-op6ration  francaise. —Bulletin' de  I'office  du  travail. 
(Monthly.)— La  petite  Industrie.  2  vols.  Paris,  1890.— Statistique  des  graves  et  des 
recours  4  la  condliation,  4tc. — Repartition  des  salaires  du  personnel  ouvrier  dans  les 
manufactures  de  I'etat  et  des  compagnies  de  chemin  de  fer,  1896.— Salaires  et  durte  du 
travail  dans  I'industrie  fran^aise.  3  vols.— Bulletin  officiel  da  Minist^re  de  Tint^rienr. 
Rappori^  des  inspecteurs  divisionnaires  du  travail.— Statistique  de  I'industrie  min^rale  et 
des  appareils  k  vapenr.    (Annual.) 

Inutruction,  Religion,  Ac. :— Bulletin  de  rinstmction  pnbliqne.  (Weekly.)  Annuaira 
da  la  Presse.  Statistique  de  I'enseignement  primaire.  (AnnuaL)  Rapport  »ar  le  budget 
des  cultes.— Rapport  sur  rOrganiaation  et  la  Situation  de  I'Enseignement  primaire 
pnbliqne  en  France  pr^sentd  an  Ministre  de  I'lnstmction  Publiqne.  Paris,  19(X).--L'En- 
seignement  Professionel :  Rapport  de  M.  Briat,  Conseil  supirieur  da  Travail.   Paris,  1905. 

Justice  and  Crime :—  Compte  de  la  Justice  criminelle.  (Annual.)— Compte  de  la  justice 
civile  et  commerciale.    (Annual.)— Gazette  des  tribunaux.— Statistique  p^nitenUaire. 

Money  and  Credit :— Comptes  rendus  sur  les  operations  du  cr^it  fouQier  de  Prance. 
Rapports  sur  les  operations  de  la  Caisse  nationale  d'Epargne.  Rapports  sur  les  operations 
des  Caisses  d'Epargne  privies. —Rapports  du  Oouvemeur  et  des  Censeurs  de  la  Mnque  de 
France.— Rapports  sur  I'administration  des  monnaies  et  medalUes. 

Navy :— Annuaire  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies.    (See  also  the  Annual  Budget  General.) 

Pauperism :— Rapport  par  la  Commission  snperieure  de  la  Caisse  des  retraits  pour  la 
vieillesse.— Etablissements  generauz  de  bienfaisance. 

Population :— Reports  on  the  1911  Ceni^us,  published  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

Railways,  Posts,  he  :— Statistiques  des  cheniins  de  fer  frangais,  Documents  Principauz. 
— Statistiqnes  des  chemins  de  fer  francais.  Documents  divers.  (Annual.)— Album  de 
stntistique  graphique  an  ministdre  des  travaux  publics.  Statistique  des  chemins  de  fer 
frangais.  (Annual.)— Relevi  du  tonnage  des  merchandises  transport^es  sur  les  fleuves, 
canaux,  et  rivieres.  2  vols.  (Annual.)— Statistique  de  la  navigation  interieore.  2  vols. 
(Annual.) 

Shipping,  Fisheries :— Tableau  general  da  commerce  de  la  France.  Part  II.  Tableau 
general  des  mouvements  du  cabotage.  (Annual.)  Statistique  des  Pdches  Msri times. 
(Annual.) 

Statistics  (General):— Almanach  national.  Journal  offidel.— Annuaire  statistique.— 
Annnaire  statistique  de  la  ville  de  Paris.— Statistique  generale  de  la  France.  (Annual.  )— 
Bulletin  de  la  Statistique  g^n^ralo  de  la  France.    (Quarterly.) 

La  Franco  Finanoiere  et  Economique.    Vol.  I.    Finances  Publique.    Paris,  1919. 

2.  Non-Offioial  Pubuoationb. 

Annuaire  General  de  la  France  et  de  I'Etranger.    First  issue,  1919.    Paris. 

The  Anglo-French  Review  (No.  1,  February,  1919).    London. 

Ardouin-Dumatet  (M.),  Voyage  en  Fiance.  (A  series  of  extensive  travel  books 
relating  to  all  parts  of  France).    Paris,  1909. 

Baedeker'e  Paris  and  its  Environs,  18th  edition.  Leipzig,  1918 ;  Northern  France. 
5th  ed.    Leipzig,  190P ;  Southern  France  and  Corsica,  6th  ed.    Leipzig,  1914. 

Barker  (B.  H.),  Wa:!rfaring  in  France.    London,  1918. 

Barthelemy  (J.).  Le  Gouvernemeut  de  la  France.    Paris.  1919. 

Baudrillart{B..  J.  L.),  Les  Populations  agricoles  de  la  France.    3  series.    Paris,  1886-98. 

Beaumont-Jamee  (J.  L.X  The  Story  of  France,  1814-1914.    London,  1918. 

Blaehe  (P.  Vidal  de  la),  Tableau  de  la  Gtographie  de  la  France.    Paris,  1908. 

Block  (Maurice),  Dictionnaire  de  I'Administration  frangaise.    New  ed.    Paris,  1898, 

Bodleif  (J.  B.  C.X  France.    2nd.  ed.    London,  1902, 

Boekn  (Max  von),  Vom  Kaiserreich  zur  Republlk.  Bine  fhmzfisisohe  KaltniMBohiohte 
des  19ten  Jahrhundert.    Berlin,  1917. 

Bourgeoie  (Emile),  History  of  Modern  France,  2  vols.    Cambridge  and  London,  1919 
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Boutmif  (B.  G.),  Btndea  d«  Droit  Constltatlonnol.    Paris,  1886.     Bnglith  Translation 
by  B.  M.  Dleey.    London.  1891. 

J3r<«Mii<i  (Jean),  A  History  of  French  Fablie  Law.    London,  1915. 

Browne  (Arthur  S.),  French  Law  and  Customs   for  the  Anglo-Saxon.     Srd  edition. 
London,  1914. 

CoMiot  (Pierre),  La  Yaleur  de  la  Terre  en  France.    Paris,  1018. 

C«iy  (Barry),  Alsaoe-Lorralne  since  1870.    New  Tork,  1919. 

Ckinul  (P.  A.),  Dictionnaire  historiqne  des  institutions,  moeurs  et  eoutumes  de  la 
France.    2  toIs.    Paris,  1856. 

Claphcan  (J.  H.X  The  Economic  Development  of  France  and  Germany  (1815-1914). 
Cambridge,  19S1. 

CoubertinCBATon  P.  de),  L' Evolution  FrauQalse  sous  la  Troisi6me  IMpubUque.     Paris, 
1896.    [Bng.  Trans.    London,  1898.]— Franoesinoe  1814.    London,  1900. 

Dawharm  (C),  France  and  the  French.    London,  1911. 

Dell  (Robert),  My  Second  Country  (France),    London,  1920. 

Dimnet(Bt.),  France  Herself  Asp&in.    London,  1914. 

Duboie  CM..),  and  Kergomard  (J.  G.),  Prtets  de  Geographic  Boonomiqne.  Sd.  ed.  Paris, 
1907. 

Duclaux  (Madame  M.),  The  Fields  of  France.  2nd  ed.  London,  1905  —A  Short  History 
of  France.    London,  1918. 

Duruy  (Victor),  Histoire  de  France.    Paris,  1892. 

Edwardt  (G.  W.),  Alsace-Lorraine.    London,  1919. 

Edwarde  (M.  Betham),  France  To-day.  2  vols.  London,  1892-4. —Twentieth  Century 
France.    London,  1917. 

Fi^re  (J.)  and  Haiuer  (H.),  Regions  et  pays  de  France.    Paris,  1909. 

Fonein  (P.),  France.    [Bng.  Trans,  by  H.  U.  £ane  ]    New  York,  1902. 

Funek'BreiUano  (F.),  editor  The  National  History  of  Prance.    6  vols.    London,  1915. 

Fuetel  tie  Coutanges  (N.  D.),  Histoire  des  Institutions  politlques  de  I'Ancienne  France. 
6  vols.    Paris,  1888-92. 

OtUton  (Arthur),  Church  and  State  in  France  (1300-1907).    Lotidon,  1920. 

Guirard  (A.  L.),  French  Civilization  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  London,  1914.— 
French  Civilization  from  its  origin  to  the  dose  of  the  Middle  Ages.    London,  1920. 

OoreeiP.  de  la),  HiiitoiTe  du  Second  Bmpire.    Tomes  I.-III.    Paris,  1894-96. 

Orad  (C),  L'Alsace.    Le  Pays  et  ses  habitant?.    Paris,  1909. 

Orenidan  (Comte  J.  du  Plessis  de),  Q6<^aphie  agricole  de  la  France  et  du  Monde. 
Paris,  1908. 

Guides  Joanne  [for  Paris  and  the  various  districts  of  France,  20  vols.]     Paris,  1908-09. 

Q%iMot  (F.  P.  G.),  Histoire  de  France  jusqu'en  1789.  5>  vols.  Paris,  1870-76.— 
Histoire  de  France  depuis  1789  Jusqu'en  1848.  2  vols.  8.  Paris,  1879.  English  Translation 
of  Guizot's  Histories  by  R.  Black.    8  vols.    London,  1870-81. 

Haae  (J.),  Frankreich  :  Land  und  Staat    Heidelberg.    1910. 

£rafcn(L.),  Histoire  de  la  communaut^  Israelite  de  Paris.  Paris,  1894.— Les  Juifs  de 
Paris  pendant  la  Revolution.    Paris,  1898. 

Hamp  (Pierre),  La  France  Pays  Ouvricr.    Paris,  1917. 

Hanotmux  (G.),  Histoire  de  la  France  Contemporaine.    4  vols.    Paris,  1908-08. 

Hwre  (A.  J.  C),  North- Western  France,  1896.— Paris.  2d  ed.  2  vols.  London,  1900.— 
Days  near  Paris,  1887.— North-Bastem  France,  1890.— South-Sastem  France,  1890.— South- 
western France,  1890|London. 

Harrieon  (MarieX  The  Stolen  Lands  :  a  Stndy  on  Alsace-Lorraine.    London,  1018. 

-HaMOII (A.),  The  French  People.  London,  1902.«->Franoe,  Medinval  and  Modern.  A 
history.    London,  1018. 

Headlam,(fi,),  France  (The  Making  of  the  Nations  Series).    London,  1913. 
^  Homs  (Gordon)^  France.    London,  1914. 

ffudsoa  (W.  H.),  Franca:  The  Nation  and  its  People  ttom  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Bstablishment  of  the  Third  Republie.    London,  1917. 

Jerrold(JLi.U  France  To-day.    London,  1916. 

Joamme  (Paul),  Editor,  Dictionnaire  Gi,ographique  et  Administratif  de  la  France,  Ac. 
7  vols.    Paris,  1905. 

Lanetum  (J.  L.  de).  La  r^publlque  d^mOcratiqne,  la  politique  intteienre,  extirienre,  et 
ooloniale  de  la  France.    Paris,  1897. 

LavieeeiE.y,  Uistoixe  de  France.  6  vols.  Paris,  1901-11.— Histoire  de  France  Con- 
temporaine.   id  vols.    Paris,  1920.    (In  progress). 

Lehon  (A.),  Mbdem  France,  1789^1895.   In  '  Story  of  the  Nations'  series.    London.  1 897. 

Leon  (P.)k  Fleuves,  CJanattx,  Chemins  de  Fer.    Paris,  1908. 

Leonemuf  (B.),  La  France  et  aes  colonies.  8  vols.  Paris,  1890-91.— La  population 
frangaise.  8  vols.  Paris,  1889.— La  Production  Brute  Agricole  de  la  France.  Paris,  1891. 
—Histoire  des  Classes  ouvridres  et  de  flndustrie  in  France  de  1789  4 1870.  2nd  ed.  Paris, 
1904. 

Ltvardme  (B.X  Noavelle  organisation  de  la  R6publique,  Ac.    Paris,  1892. 

LiUf  (W.  S.),  The  New  France.    London,  191S. 

MacCenrihp  (J.pE.),  The  French  Revolution.    4  vols.    London,  1897. 
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MarUn  (B.  B.  snd  C.  If.),  The  Btonas  of  Paris.    2  vols.    Ixipdon,  1900. 

Mathorez  (J.),  Histolre  de  la  Formation  de  la  Populatiqn  Fran<;4iBe  :  Le^  Ktraqgerf  v^ 
France  nons  TAncien  Regime.  Vol.  I.    Paris,  1Q81. 

MHweiU  (K.>.  Bveryone's  GeoRimphy  of  Fraooe.    Paris.  )B19. 

Moreton  Maedonald  (J.  R.),  A  Hifttory  of  France.    3  vols.    London,  1914. 

OUiv<«r  (E.),  L'Empire  Lib^l.     17  vols.    Paris.  1897-1900. 

ParUot  (R.X  Histoire  de  Lorraine.    Vol.  1.  (to  1662).    Paris.  1920. 

Phittip9on  (Oolamany,  Alaact-Lorraine  :  Past,  Present,  and  Future.    |x)n4qn,  1918. 

Poineari  (Raymond),  How  France  Is  Governed.    Popular  cditiPQ*    J^on^OR,  1915. 

Putnam  (Ruth),  Alsaee  and  Lorraine  (58  B.O.  -1871  A.  P.).    London,  1915. 

Rambaud  (A.  N.),  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  contemporaine  en  France,  0th  «d. 
Pans,  1901. 

Beelui (Blis^e),  La  France.  Vol.  II.  of '  Nonvelle  geographic,  uniyersells.'  3nd  ed.  Paris, 
1885. 

Renard  (L.),  Garnet  de  Toffioier  de  marine.    Paris.    (Annual.) 

Roneihe  (C.  de  la),  Histoire  de  la  Marine  Frangaise.    2  vols.    Paris,  1900. 

8ahatier(P.)  AProposdela  Separation  des  AglisQS  ^t  de  l'£tat.  Paris.  1906.  Also 
English  Translation.  London,  1 900. —France  To-day  :  Its  Religious  Orientation.  Londpp, 
1918. 

SaUlem  (E.),  Facts  about  France.    London,  1918. 

Seignoboi  (C),  Histoire  politique  de  1' Europe  Cootemppraioe.  ?apiS|  1^97.  fBng 
Trans.    2  vols.    London,  1900.] 

iSaft  (Edward  M.),  Oovammentand  Politics  ii)  France.    London,  1921, 

Sehfjfer  (Christian),  D'une  Gunrre  .\  I'Auire.     Paris,  1920. 

Thier$  (L.  A.),  History  of  the  French  Revolution.  Eng.  Trans.  5  vols.  X«ondon, 
1895.— History  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire  under  N^P^leon.  Eng.  Trans.  12  vols. 
London,  1898-4. 

Ttipiw  (L.),  Les  Codes  frauQais.    42  Edition.    Paris,  1892. 

VoMili  (Count  Paul),  Krance  from  Behind  the  Veil.    London,  1914. 

Vidal  de  la  BUlcJm  (P.),  La  Franee  rie  I'Est    Paris,  1917. 

Vignon  (L.),  L'Expansion  de  la  France.    Pans,  1891. 

VilUiuuv€  (M.  de  la  Blgne  de),  BlAments  de  Droit  eonstitqtionnel  franfiais.    Paris,  1892. 

Vizetelly  (E.  A.),  Republioan  France :  Her  Presidents,  Statesmen  and  Policy.  London. 
1914. 

VioUet  (P.),  Histoire  des  Institutions  politiques  et  administratives  de  la  France.  2  ypls. 
Paris,  1898. 

WooUey,  Jun.  (T.  8.),  French  Forests  and  Forestry.    New  York  and  Lopdon,  1918. 

iStfvorl  (B).,  Histoire  do  la Troisieme  Republiqne:  Presidence  de  Jules  Orevy.  Pariit, 
1898. 

Various  Authors,  Un  demi'Siicle  de  oivilisation  francaise  (1870-1915).    Paris,  1916. 

Le  Vie  universitaire  h.  Paris.    Paris,  1918. 

AKDQRRA. 

The  republic  of  Andorra,  which  is  under  the  joint  suzerainty  of  the 
head  of  the  French  state  and  of  the  Spanish  Bishop  of  Urgel,  consists  chiefly 
of  a  valley,  surrounded  by  high  mountain  peaks.  'Its  maxinrum  lf*Dglh  is  17 
miles,!  and  its  width  18  miles  ;  it  haa  an  area  of  191  square  miles  and  'a 
population  of  6, 281,  scattered  in  some  80  viliages.  The  surfapQ  of  tltp  country 
is  rough  and  irregular,  with  an  altitude  varying  between  6,562.  and  10,171 
feet.  It  is  governed  by  a  council  of  twenty-four  nicmbera  elect*<t  fofr  four 
years  by  the  heads  of  families  in  eacli  dC  the  six  parish(!^.  !t^e  cquncil 
nominates  a  First  Syndic  to  preside  over  its  deliberations ;  tar  the  Fiiat 
Syndic  is  vested  the  executive  power.  A  Second  Syndic  js  alsA  'nominated 
as  deputy  of  the  First  Syndic.  The  judicial  power  is  exercispd/iri  cifir  Vd^Xa 
tern  in  the  first  instanop  by  2  oivU  judges  apT»ojnted  by  ]the  BishAP  and  by 
France  r^f-pectively  ;  and  there  is  also  a  Supteme  (jourt.  of  Andorra  at 
Perpi^nan.  This,  or  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  of  tne  BisUop,  formp  the  highest 
appeal  court.  For  oriminal  suits  two  magistrates  [U  Viguier.q^  France  and 
7e  Figuicr  Episcopal)  preside  over  a  ciiminal  court  at  Andozrarla'Vieille. 
Th$  republic  pays  an  annual  due  of  960  ftatics  to  France  arid  460  pesetas 
to  the  Bishop.  A  permanent  delegate,  the  Prefect  of  the  Pyr^n^^sbrieJijtaJps, 
moreover,  has  charge  of  the  interests  of  France  in  the  repiiblic.  A  gOQd 
road  runs  from  the  Spanish  frontier  to  Andorra.  Catalan  -fa  'tnolu^'  in 
Andorra.     French  apd  Sp^ijish  currency  ?ire'l>x)tj|  iii  \ine\      ]     ' , "    . 
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Re/erenee8.—The  gaide-books  for  Spain.  Bladi  (J.  F.)>  Etudes  geographiqueB  sur  la 
Valld«  d'Andorre.  Parii,  1875.  AviUtJmau  (J.),  Bl  Pallas  y  Andorra.  Barcelona,  1893. 
D!e  andorranischtt  Frage,  in  "  Drattebe  Bundschan  Oeog."  20,  Vienna,  1898.  Johnion 
(V.  W.),  Two  Qaaint  Republics,  Andorra  and  San  Marino.  Boston,  1912.  laary  (L.  G.), 
Andorra.  The  Hidden  Republic.  London,  1912.  8eott  O'Connor  (V.  C),  Travels  in  the 
Pyrenees.    London,  1913.    Spender  (H.),  Through  the  High  Pj'renees.    London,  1898. 

Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

The  colonies  and  dependencies  of  France  (including  Algeria  and  Tunis)  have 
an  area  roughly  estimated  at  about  5,119,188  square  miles  with  a  population 
of  about  53,582,905.  Algeria,  however,  is  not  regarded  as  a  colony  but 
as  a  part  of  France,  and  ^^nis  and  Morocco  are  attached  to  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  administration  of  the  colonies  is  directed  or  controlled 
by  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies,  which  was  organised  as  a  separate  department 
in  1894.  Most  of  them  enjoy  some  measure  of  self 'government  and  have 
elective  councils  to  assist  the  governor.  The  older  colonies  have  also  direct 
representation  in  the  French  legislature.  Reunion,  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe 
sending  each  a  senator  and  two  deputies ;  French  India  a  senator  and  a 
deputy ;  Senegal,  Guiana,  and  CochiuoChiiia  each  a  deputy^  while  most  of 
the  others  are  represented  on  the  "Consejl  Supdrieur  des  Colonies."  This 
conncil  consists  of  the  senators  and  deputies  of  colonies,  delegates  from  other 
colonies,  and  officials  and  other  persons  appointed  on  account  of  their  special 
knowledge  or  qualifications.  Some  only  of  the  colonies  have  a  revenue  suffi- 
cient for  the  cost  of  administration.  In  1919,  France  spent  on  the  colonial 
service  201,835,110  francs,  of  which  18,001,210  francs  were  for  civil  admini- 
stration, 173,791,000  francs  for  military  services,  and  10,042,900  francs  for 
penitentiary  services. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  colonial  domain  of  France  are  as  follows  : 


In  Agia  : — 
India . 
Annam 
Cambodia . 
Coohin-China 
TonWug    . 
Laoa  . 


Year  of 
Acquisition 


Total  Asia  i 

Jn  4f^<*  ••— 
Algeria     .... 
Sahara      .... 
Tnnia        .... 
B^n^gal     .... 
French  SodiHi  l 
Upper  Volta     J 
Guinea       .... 
Ivory  Coast 

Dahomey  .... 
Mauritania 

Military  Territory  of  Niger 
Congo        .... 
Cameroon '<j 

Togo  2  .... 
Reunion  .... 
Madagascar 

HayottD  .... 
Somali  Coast    . 


Total  Aff icn  1 . 
1  Approximate  fignree. 


1679 
1684 
1862 
1861 
1884 
1892 


1830-1902 

1881 
1637-1889 

1893 

1843 
1843 
1893  • 
1808 
1912 
1884 
1919 
1019 
1649 
1043-1896 
1843 
1864 


Area  in 
Square  Miles 


106 


256,000 


256,196 


22-2,580 

1,544,000 

60,000 

74,119 

617,600 

164,400 

03.218 

121.976 

42,460 

347,400 

847,400 

779,270 

166,489 

21,898 

970 

228,000 

790 

5.790 


Population 

268,499 

16,990,229 


17,268,728 


-^ 

4,820,548 


5,563,828 

800,000 

1,953,000 

1,204,116 

2,200.975 

3,000,100 

1.861,200 

1,407,030 

860,590 

240,144 

700,225 

10,000,000 

1,50W.000 

500,000 

174,000 

3,512,690 

97,000 

208,000 


35,773,895 


s  Held  under  a  mandate  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
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Mmthcrrx '  J.),  Hiatolrf  de  la  Pormfttioii  de  la  Populat.'oa  Pran<^<ar  :  Les  KtTBJ|f«n  «■ 
Franee  mku  rAneien  Bifima.  VoL  L    Fam,  19fl. 

MmmreU*  (K.).  Bpajaaa'a  G«D|naphy  af  PniiM;.    Paria.  )yl9. 

Mmrtcm  Maedammld  (J.  R  X  A  HL«tr«7  of  France.    3  vols.    London,  1914. 

Oflirt«r(E.X  L'Smpiia  Uben].     17  Tola.    Bwia.  199;-lfW. 
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ISS5. 
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8mb^tier{P.)  A  PiopoadeU  8epaimtlOB  6i»  Bffliaea  et  d«  I'Etot.  P*ris,  IMCu  Mlso 
Knzlish  Translation.  London.  1900. — France  To-day  :  Its  Behgions  Onentaticn.  Ijomitm, 
191S. 

SmUlengi^.y.  Facts  aboat  Fracce.    London,  :9:<. 

Sngmoho$  (CX  Histoire  politique  de  rEurope  OootaBiporaiB^  Pana,  1W7.  (Bag 
Trans.     3  vols.     London,  19i*0.] 

S-iit  ^Edward  M.X  Govemaient  and  Polities  in  France.    Lundon,  1921. 

Sf^rftT  fCbr:<tian).  D'ane  Gaarre  a  rAcirc.     Par-s,  lyjo. 

Tkiert  (L.  A.X  History  of  tte  Prenefa  B«vol;:tion.  Eag.  Tiaaa.  6  vols.  Iwiira. 
lSd5.— History  of  the  Cowsalate  and  Empire  ondcr  Kaj^'naoo.  Sng.  Tiaoa.  12  voj^. 
Li>ndoB.  1S9S-4. 

TVtpMT  (L.X  Les  Godca  6aiK*i«-    ^^  edition.    Fluia,  1S92. 

YiutUi  (Count  Paul).  Kranee  from  Behind  theVeiL     London,  1914. 

V^dAi  iU  la  m*ekt  (P.I.  La  Franoa  rte  i'&sk    Fans.  IdlT. 

FifiMii  (L-X  L'RzpaaaioB  do  la  Fraooe.    Paris.  1691. 

ViUememve  (M.  de  la  BignedeX  Baaents  de  Droit  con->utata.>anel  fxan^aia.    Bsns,  IS^ 

TiseUUp  (K.  A.X  RepobiieaB  Fraaoe :  Har  PrealdeoU,  Siatosoieii  and  Police.  LopdoT.^ 
1914. 

FioO^  (P.\  Histoire  dea  Instatiaiona  poUtiqaos  et  aduinistiatiTes  de  la  Franee.  S  vols. 
Paris.  ISi^S. 

l#^o«]««9.  jon.  (T.  8.x  FxcBck  Foreata  and  Forestir.    Nev  Tork  and  Loodon,  19i& 

JEraoH  (KX,  Histoire  do  la  TroisidBeBepiibiiqiie:  Presid^iee  de  Jn^os  Oi«tt.  fti:^<. 
1896. 

Yariooa  Anthers.  Un  demi<ai^a  de  eiTiliaaiion  franchise  (1S70-1&16X    Piaris*  liii, 

Le  Vie  nniversitAire  s  Paris.    Paris,  191S. 


AVDOSRA. 

The  republic  of  Andorra,  which  is  under  the  joint  smenintj  of  the 
head  of  the  French  state  and  of  the  Spanish  Bishop  of  Urgel,  consists  chie£T 
of  a  Talley,  j^nrroiinded  br  hi<rh  mdiiitaiD  peaks.  it«  maximnB  le«{|Ui  ia  IT 
miles,  and  its  width  18  nii'.es :  it  has  an  area  of  191  square  in!^es  and  a 
popolation  of  S,231.  seattenrd  in  some  30  vDiages.  The  surface  of  the  ootarrr 
is  rough  and  irregular,  with  an  altitude  TarTing  between  6.5dd  and  l<li,171 
feet.  It  is  governed  hx  a  council  of  twenty- four  members  elected  fef  fcur 
▼cars  by  the  heads  of  families  in  eacli  of  the  six  parisLr^  The  conrcil 
nonii nates  a  First  Syndic  to  preside  over  its  deliberarlocs :  m  th^  Fitst 
Syndic  is  vested  the  executive  power.  A  S*t:^nd  Syndic  is  ai<4>  Bemtmted 
as  deputy  of  the  First  Syndic.  The  judicia'  p-ower  :5  exercised  in  ciTil  xc^t.- 
ter9  in  the  first  instance  by  2  ci\'il  jndgos  api-oinied  by  the  Bishop  asd  by 
Frarce  resjiectiveiy  ;  and  there  is  also  a  Supieme  Court  of  Asdoiim  mx 
Perf.ignan.  This,  or  the  Eoclesiastii  al  CoT:Tt.cf  the  }>!5hop,  formt  the  k^feesst 
appeal  court.  For  criminal  suits  two  raagi^imtes  [U  n^ier  dt  /Vvxe^  and 
U  Vignifr  £piscrf4M^)  jtnmde  over  a  crininai  court  at  Andon^)a>TadIjeL 
The  republic  pays  an  annual  due  of  960  fiarcs  to  France  and  46#  pcaersf 
to  the  Bishop.  A  permanent  delegate,  the  Prefect  of  the  Pyrenees  Oneutalfs;. 
moreover,  has  charge  of  the  interests  of  France  in  the  republic.  A'  g«Md 
road  runs  from  the  Spanish  frontier  to  Andona^  Oatalan  ia  9|Mhai  ia 
Andona.     French  and  Spanish  currencj  are  both  in  use.       , 
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Etfertmta. — ^Tte  gnjde-books  for  Spain.  BImdi  (J.  F.).  Ktndes  feoenpklqT^en  snr  la 
d'Aadorre.  ftos.  187a.  AmOmJb^mmti.X  Bl  FkIJa»  r  Asiorrt.  "  Bamkma,  lS»3u 
:»  aadamz:-9^aFkase.n  "DaaftMhs  Bpadnriw  Ocas."  SO.  Vi«::na,  1896.  J^kmmm 
f  r.  T.X  T»»  QoaiBt  Bepabuei,  ABdona  ad  3aa  MszIiiol  fiostoa.  Ull.  X«w  (L.  O.). 
Tb«  HMdcfli  Bepabhc  LsMloa,  l«lfL  Scwtt  (TCmmt  (V.  CX  Tnr^ls  :n  the 
Lotion,  1913.    Spmdrr  (H.U  Thrao^k  th«  Hi^h  Prrvbees.     Uam&om,  ISft. 


Ckiloniei  and  Dependencies. 

Tbe  colonies  mmd  dependencies  of  Fnaee  'indnding  Algeria  and  Tnnis )  hare 
an  azearonghlj  estimated  at  abont  5,119,138  square  miles  with  a  population 
of  aboot  53,582,905.  Algeria,  howerer,  is  not  regarded  as  a  c«>ion7  ^^^ 
as  a  part  of  France,  and  Tunis  and  Morocco  are  attached  to  the  Ministry  of 
Formga  AfiairsL  The  adminisciatton  of  the  colonies  is  dirrrtad  or  oon trolled 
br  tlie  Ministry  of  the  Colonic  which  was  organised  as  a  separate  department 
in  1894.  Most  of  them  enjov  some  measure  of  self-goremment  and  hare 
eiecUre  eonncils  to  assist  the  goremor.  The  older  colonies  hare  also  direct 
7e|ii«  Mil  u  Lion  in  tfas  French  legislatore,  Rennion,  Martinique  and  Guadeioufie 
seaoiog  each  a  senator  and  cwo  deputies ;  French  India  Ji  senatftr  and  a 
depstr ;  Senegal,  Guiana,  and  Cochin<Clbina  each  a  deputy,  while  most  of 
the  others  are  represented  on  the  "Conseil  Superieur  des  Colonies."  This 
eovBcil  consists  of  the  senators  and  deputies  of  colonies,  delegates  from  other 
c«>loBiflB,  and  officials  and  other  persons  appointed  on  account  of  their  special 
knowledge  or  qnalifeations.  Some  onlr  of  the  colonies  hare  a  icfrenue  suffi- 
cient for  the  cost  of  administration.  In  1919,  France  spent  on  the  colonial 
senrice  201.535,110  francs,  of  which  18,001,210  francs  were  for  ciril  admini- 
stration. 173.791.000  francs  for  nulitaij  serrices,  and  10,042,900  francs  for 
penitentiarr  serrices. 

Th«  area  and  population  of  the  colonial  domain  of  France  are  as  follows : 
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Afptoxiaate  ifuraa.  *  Held  aadar  s  saadate  of  tkc  Lea^e  of  ^atioaa. 
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Total  Ocoaoiai        .        .        . 

81.200 

OrWid  Total     .        .        .        . 
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M,5«S,»05 

1  AppraTlDuW  flgtiKi. 

A  large  ftra>  of  Morocco  ia  under  Fmnce  aa  a,  Protcclorate.      Set  MorovcD. 

The  followiog  tablsB  show  tho  value  of  tha  imports  into  and  the  BiporU 
froiQ  th«  vuioos  dopendoncies  of  France  (eicept  Algeria  and  Tunia)  Tor  1917 
aud  1S18:~ 


Oolonie* 

Fteoch  Equatorial  Alrlea    . 
KiUDiOD 

FreafhSoi:.alllaiid       .        .        .        '. 

St.  Pierre 'and  Miqnelon      '. 

HartJDlqae 

Frtncb  bnlana      .        .        .        .        . 
New  Caledonia  and  dependence. 
Freooli  EitabllihmeDti  In  Oceania      . 
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Books  of  Reference  conoeming  the  frenob  Coloniei  generall;. 


Coiopta  dSBnltlf  do«  dcpeiuesdu  Mlnlstirodes  Colonies.    Annual.    PHie. 

Mptehe  Colonlale.    Weekly.    Perls. 

Dipositian  Dnlienotlo  Ae  1900.    Lee  Coloniee  Pranqaisea.   [DeacriptlonB  of  tbs  Hveral 
Uoionles  from  Mrloos  pointa  of  vien  by  varioua  authors, 1    6  vols,    Paris,  1900. 

FauiUedeRenBelpieinBnudel'OfflcB Colonial.  (PublisbedatleaatoncoaiDontt.)  Parte. 

Porelgn  OSee  Repotta,  Uiscellaneous  Serin.    No.  620.    London,  I90u. 

Lee  Coloniee  FrsncalBee.    Parle.  1903. 

Reciie  colon  tale.    (Weekly).    Parle. 
Innual.    Pari*.  *  ',■...■-■• 
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Tableaux  de  population,  de  enltiire,  Ac.,  sur  les  Ooloniea  FranQaiaea.    Paris. 

he  lUgime  des  Frotoetorata.    2  vols.    Paris,  1898-99. 

Desehampi  (L.),  Histoire  de  la  Question  coloniale  en  France.  Paris,  1891. — Histoire 
sommaire  de  la  Colonisation  Frangaise.    Paris,  1894. 

DuboUt  Otographie  de  la  France  et  de  ses  Colonies.    Paris,  1892. 

Oaffarel  (P.),  Les  Colonies  FranQaises.    4th  edition.    Paris,  1888. 

OoMquet  (A.),  Q^ographie  de  la  France  et  de  ses  Colonies  et  Protectorate.    Paris,  1892. 

iHraallCA.),  Principes  de  Colonisation  et  de  Legislation  coloniale.  Paris,  1896.— The 
Colonial  Policy  of  France.    Oxford,  1917. 

Joanne  (P.),  Dictionnaire  gdographique  et  administratif  de  la  France  et  de  ses  Colonies. 
Palis,  1895  et  seq. 

LalatiiM,  La  France  et  ses  Colonies.    Paris. 

LewuUre  (B.),  Les  Chemins  de  For  aux  Colonies  Frangaises.    Poitiers,  1900. 

.VodroUc,  La  France  et  ses  Colonies.    Paris. 

Perr0t(R.), La  Otographie  de  Terre-Neuve.    Paris,  1913. 

P«Hi(B.),  Organisation  des  Colonies  Frangaises  et  des  Pays  de  Proteetorats.  8.  Paris, 
1894,  Ac. 

Rangier  (J.  C.  P.),  Precis  de  Legislation  ot  d'Bconomie  coloniale     Paris,  1895. 

Zay  (F),  Histoire  mondtairc  des  Colonics  FranQaises.    2d  ed.    Paris,  1905. 


ASIA. 


FBENCH  IHBIA. 

The  chief  French  possession  in  India  is  Pondicherry.  It  was  founded  by 
the  French  in  1674,  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1693,  and  restored  in  1699.  The 
English  took  it  in  1761,  restored  it  in  1765,  re-took  it  in  1778,  restored  it 
a  second  time  in  1785  ;  retook  it  a  third  time  in  1793,  and  restored  it  in  1814. 

As  established  by  the  treaties  of  1814  and  1815,  the  French  possessions 
in  India  consist  of  five  separate  colonies,  which  cov^r  an  aggregate  of  50,808 
hectares  (about  196  square  miles),  and  had  in  1919  the  following  estimated 
populations : — 


•Pondich^ry      .  46,657 
Oulgarot  .  22,838 

ViUenour  .  16,283 
Tiroubouvand  .  21,582 
Bahour  .  .  18,544 
Nettapacom     .  13,141 


Mod^liarpeth  .  15,224 
Arianeoupom  .  11,804 
'Earikal  .  .  18,944 

Timoular  .  10,228 
Grande  Aldee  .  7,241 
Neravy    .        .     6,108 


Nodounkadou .     7,151 

Cotch^ry.        .     5,629 

*Chandemagar .  26,490 

♦Mah6       .         .  11,111 

*Yanaon    .        .     5,048 

Total     .      268,868 

In  1919  the  population  of  the  Provinces  was  as  follows : — Pondioh^ry, 
166,023  ;  Karikal,  55,201  ;  Chandernagar,  26,490;  Mah^,  11,111  ;  Yanaon, 
5,048  ;  Total,  263,868. 

The  colonies  are  divided  into  five  cUpendarieea  (the  chief  towns  of  which 
are  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  above  table)  and  seventeen  communes, 
having  municipal  institutions.  There  is  also  an  elective  general  council.  The 
Governor  of  the  colonies  resides  at  Pondich^ry.  The  colonies  are  represented 
in  the  Parliament  at  Paris*  by  one  senator  and  one  deputy.  At  Pondich^ry 
the  birth-rate  in  1919  was  1*98  percent,  for  Europeans  and  3*51  per  cent,  for 
natives,  and  the  death-rate  2*33  per  cent,  for  Europeans  and  4*29  per  cent,  for 
natives.  There  were  in  1919,  61  primary  schools  and  3  colleges,  all  main- 
tained by  the  Government,  with  312  teachers  and  9,491  pupils.  Local 
revenue  and  expenditure  (budget  of  1920)  2,266,420  rupees.  The  prin- 
cipal crops  are  paddy,  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  manioc,  oacao,  coffee,  ground-nuts. 
There  are  at  Pondich^ry  4  cotton  mills,  and  at  Chandernagar  1  jute  mill ; 
the  cotton  mills  have,  in  all,  1,622  looms  and  171,213  spindles,  employing 
7»335  persons.  There  are  also  at  work  2  oil  factories  and  a  few  oil  presses 
f9r  ground  nuts^  1  ice  factory,  a  cocoatine  factory,   and  an   iron  foundty. 
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The  chief  exports  from  Pondicb^ry  are  oil  seeds.     At  the  ports  of  Pondieh^y 
Earikal,  an4  Mah^in  1919  the  imports  amounted  to  22,5^9,747  f^anes,  and 
the  exports  to  26,792,148  francs.      At  these  three  ports  in  1919,  159  vessels 
of  86, 856, 198  kilos  entered  and  cleared.     Railway  open,  43  miles,  Fondich^ry 
to  Yillapuram,  and  Peralam  to  Earikal. 

FBENCH  INDQ-OHIKA. 

Central  Government. 

French  Indo-China,  with  an  area  of  about  256, 000  square  miles  and  a 
population  in  1914  of  16,990,229,  of  whom  28,700  were  European  (excluding 
military  forces),  consists  of  5  States :  the  Colony  of  Codun-China,  the 
Protectorates  of  Annam,  Cambodia,  Tonkingand  Laos  ;  and  Kwaug-Chan-Wan 
leased  from  China  as  well  as  the  territory  around  Battambang,  which  was 
ceded  by  Siam  in  1907.  The  whole  country  is  under  a  Governor-General, 
assisted  by  a  Secretary-General,  and  each  of  the  States  has  at  its  head  a 
functionary  bearing  the  title  of  Resident-Superior,  except  in  the  case  of 
Cochin-China,  which,  being  a  direct  French  Colony  while  the  others  are  only 
Protectorates,  has  a  Governor  at  its  head.  There  is  a  Superior  Council  for  the 
whole  of  Indo-China  and  a  Permanent  Commission  of  the  Council. 

The  white  population  are  subject  to  French  law.  Throughout  the 
country  there  are  native  tribunals  from  which  there  is  an  appeal  to  courts 
at  Saigon  and  Hanoi.  In  these  appeal  courts  European  judgeS}  in  spattors 
affecting  natives,  are  assisted  by  Aonamice  mandarins. 

There  is  a  common  budget  for  the  whole  of  Indo-China,  and  also  a 
separate  budget  for  each  of  the  States.  The  Provinces,  about  120  in  number, 
have  also  their  budget,  as  have  the  municipalities.  The  general  budget  is 
supported  by  receipts  from  customs,  Government  monopolies,  indirect  con- 
tributions, posts,  telegiaphs,  and  railways  in  all  the  countries  of  the  union, 
and  besides  maintaining  these,  provides  for  military  and  judicial  services, 
pubKc  works,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  whole  of  the  union.  For 
1920  the  revenue  nod  expenditure  of  the  general  budget  balanced  at 
57,092,640  piastres.  The  outstanding  debt  of  Indo-China  on  Janizary  1, 
192Q,  amounted  to  403,000,000  franca. 

.  The  military  force,  totalling  about  25,514.  are  commanded  by  the 
Commandant-Superior,  a  general  of  division  with  the  same  rank  as  army 
corps  generals  in  France.  The  naval  force  comprises  2  gui^-boats,  4  torpedo- 
boats,  and  21  despatch  vessels. 

Indo-China  is  divided  into  three  main  economic  areas  : — (1)  The  territory 
tributary  to  Saigon  (Cochin  China,  Cambodia,  Southern  Laos,  and  Annam 
South  of  Cape  Varella),  which,  apart  from  the  fisheries  on  the  Coast  and 
the  interior  lakes,  is  almost  entirely  agricultural,  being  one  of  the  great  riee 
regions  of  the  world.  (2)  The  region  tributary  to  Haifong  (Tonkin^  and  the 
three  northern  districts  of  Annam),  which  is  demoted  to  agrioulture,  mining 
and  mannfacture.  (3)  Central  Annam  (the  region  between  Poi-te  d' ABnam 
and  Cape  Yorella),  with  Tourane  as  the  principal  port,  which  is  mainly 
agricultural,  but  is  not  a  great  rice^growing  district  ;  its  main  experts  are 
cinnamon)  sugar*  and  tea.  The  minerals  of  Indo-China  are  coal  (636,000 
tons  in  1918),  lignite,  antimony,  tin  (604  tons  in  1918),  wolfram  and  sine 
(28,000  tons  in  1918).  In  1918,  218  mining  concessions  were  granted. 
.  [  In  1887  the  French  possessions  in  Indo-China,  inelnding  Annam,  Tonking 
and  Cambodia,  were  united  into  a  Customs  Union.  In  1916  the  total  im- 
ports amounted  to  368,388,754  franes,  and  exports  to  454,306,991  francs. 
The  chief  export  is  rice,  forming  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  UM  (l,47f^,775 
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tons  in  1918),  and  oth^r  exports  are  fish,  pepper,  hides,  coal,  cotton,  rubber 
and  ^ugar.    The  principal  imports  are  cotton-tissues,  cotton-thread,  tin. 

Into  Great  Britain  in  1920  the  imports  from  Indo-China  amounted  to 
4,950Z},  and  th^  exports  from  Great  Britain,  ii, 827,7242.  (chiefly  cotton). 

In  1918,  9,714  vessels  of  2,241,746  metric  tons  entered,  and  2,568  vessels 
of  2,196,064  tons  cleared.  Of  those  entered  332  of  437,080  tons  were  French, 
281  o&366,438  tons  were  English,  and  258  of  525,094  tons  were  Japanese. 

There  are  about  3,300  miies  of  principal  roads  and  2,000  miles  of  local 
roads. 

The  oldest  railway  in  Indo-China  is  that  from  Saigou  to  Mytho.  Total 
length  of  line,  two  tnirds  Government,  at  end  of  1918,  1,300  miles.  There 
are  348  post  offices  (191S).  Number  of  letters,  postcards,  etc.,  handled  in 
in  1918,  10,621,464. 

The  Bank  of  Indo-China,  with  an  authorised  capital  of  48  million  francs 
and  reserve  and  redemption  funds  amounting  tq  33,500,000  francs,  had  till 
1920  the  privilege  not  only  of  making  advances  on  security,  but  also  of 
engaging  m  financial,  industrial,  or  commercial  enterprise  in  Indo-China 
and  New  Caledonia.  For  French  Indo-China  there  is  a  coinage  of  silver 
pieces,  piastres,  j^-piastres,  | -piastres,  and  ^-piastres;  the  piastre  (since 
1895)  weighs  27  grams,  and  the  fractional  coins  in  proportion  ;  the  piastre 
and  j-piastre  are  *900  fine,  but  the  }-  and  ^V-piwtre  (since  1898)  only  '885 
fine.  The  piastre  is  usually  worth  rather  less  than  24d.  There  are  two 
bronze  coins,  one  equ^l  to  the  100th  and  the  other  the  375th  part  of  a  piastre. 

Aoiing  Briliah  Consul  at  Saigon, — J.  Grosbey. 
British  Viee-Consul  at  Haiphong. — J.  Giqueaux. 

States  and  Paotxctorates. 

Gochin-Ghina. 

The  area  of  French  Cochin-China  is  estimated  at  20,000  square  miles. 
The  whole  is  divided  into  17  provinces.  The  towns  of  Saigon  and  Cfaolon 
have  been  formed  into  municipalities.  The  Colonial  Council  contains  18 
members.  The  colony  is  represented  in  France  by  one  deputy.  The  population 
consists  maiply  of  Annamltes,  Cambodians,  Mois,  Chams,  Chinese,  and  a  few 
Indians,  Malays,  Tsgals,  and  foreigners.  In  1919  the  total  population  was 
pttjt  at  8,452,248,  of  whom  6,3Q1  were  Europeans  (excludiQg  th^, military 
forces).  Saigon  had,  in  1919,  a  population  of  64,496,  of  whom  4}161  were 
EnropeaoH,  exolusiye  of  2,200  troops  ;  the  town  of  Gholon  has  about  190,085 
inhabitants,  of  whom  about  97,211  were  Chinese.  There  are  about  867 
schools,  with  1,325  teachers,  and  51,452  pupils. 

The  total  area  is  put  at  5,011,277  hectares  (1  hectare  =  2*47  acres)  of 
which  1,975,725  hectares  are  cultivated,  aud  3,488,611  hectares  uncultivated 
(1,748,^94  hectares  being  forest).  The  chief  culture  is  rice,  to  which  1,665,159 
lM»ctares  are  devoted.  The  planting  of  rubber  has  been  undertaken  iu  recent 
years.  Other  crops  are  maize,  beans,  sweet  potatoes,  earth-nuts,  cotton, 
sugaT'-eane,  tobacco,  cofiee,  copo-nuts,  betel-nuts,  pepper,  oranges,  bananas, 
4ie.  The  farm  animals  in  1920  comprise  12,883  horsep,  435,489  bn^Jftloes, 
277,473  pigs,  2,553  sheep  and  goats.  «. 

Biver  and  coast  fishing  is  actively  carried  on;  there  are  about  73,520 
boats  ou  the  rivers,  and  3,000  on  the  coast ;  the  fishery  products  are  valued 
at  2,800,000  francs  yearly.  There  are  10  rice  mills  in  Saigon  and  Gholon, 
tarping  out  each  from  4^0  to  900  tons  a  day.  In  these  towns  are  also  2  saw- 
mills, {.2  soap  factories,  and  a  varnish  factory.     Commerce  is  mostly  in  the 
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hands  of  Europeans  and  Chinese,  but  about  22»000  Annamites  are  small 
traders.  The  chief  exports  are  rice,  fish  and  fish  oil,  pepper,  cotton,  copra, 
silk,  shrimps,  isinglass,  hides,  cardamoms.  During  1919,  589  steamers  of 
895,592  tons  entered  at  the  port  of  Saigon  of  which  114  of  160,108  tons) 
were  British.  The  vessels  of  tne  Messageries-Maritimes  and  of  the  Chargeurs 
R^nnis  Companies  visit  Saigon  regularly.  There  is  also  constant  communi- 
cation  with  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  by  British  vessels.  (For  railways  see 
Indo-China.)  At  Saigon  there  are  5  banks  or  bank-agencies.  The  total  exports 
n  1919  amounted  to  980,777,780  francs,  and  imports  to  84,202,744  francs. 
In  1919  the  local  budget  balanced  at  9,085,358  piastres. 

Annam. 

French  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Annam,  which  began  as  early  as 
1787,  was  terminated  by  a  treaty,  signed  on  June  6,  1884,  and  ratified  at 
Hue  on  February  23,  1886,  by  which  a  French  protectorate  has  been  estab- 
ished  over  Annam.  The  King  Khai-Dinh,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
1916,  governs  the  country,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  Ministers,  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  French  Government.  The  ports  of  Tourane,  Qui-Nhon, 
and  Xuan  Day  are  opened  to  European  commerce,  and  the  customs  revenue 
conceded  to  France  ;  French  troops  occupy  part  of  the  citadel  (called 
Mang-Ca)  of  Hu^,  the  capital  (population  60,611).  Binh-Dinh,  the  largest 
cown,  has  74, 400  inhabitants.  Annamite  functionaries,  under  the  control  of 
the  French  Government,  administer  all  the  internal  affairs  of  Annam.  The 
area  of  the  protectorate  is  about  52,100  square  miles,  with  a  population 
in  1919  of  5,952,000,  inclading  2,117  Europeans  (exclusive  of  the  military 
forces).  The  population  is  Annamite  in  the  towns  and  along  the  coast,  and 
consists  of  various  tribes  of  Mois  in  the  hilly  tracts.  At  the  end  of  1920 
the  ofiicial  schools  of  Annam  were  reorganised  and  placed  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  French  Protectorate.  There  were  685  village  schools  with 
14,438  papils  ;  98  elementary  schools  with  5,985  pupils  ;  16  secondaiy 
schools  with  5,058  pupils ;  one  higher  secondary  school,  at  Hu6,  with  562 
pupils ;  one  higher  secondary  school  for  native  girls  with  289  pupils ;  one 
professional  school  with  125  pupils;  and  one  school  of  law  and  administration 
with  55  pupils.  Local  budget,  1919,  balanced  at  5,723,139  piastres.  The 
Phanrang  river  has  been  utilised  to  irrigate  about  10,000  acres,  and  similar 
works,  on  a  smaller  scale,  have  been  carried  out  in  Central  Annam. 
Rice  is  one  of  the  most  important  products.  Others  are  cotton,  maize,  and 
other  cereals,  the  areca  nut,  mulberry,  cinnamon,  tobacco,  sugar,  betel, 
manioc,  bamboo  ;  excellent  timber  abounds,  also  caoutchouc,  cardamoms, 
coffee,  dye,  and  medicinal  plants.  Raw  silk  is  produced,  amounting  annually 
to  about  800,000  kilogrammes,  one- third  of  which  is  exported,  and  the  re* 
mainder  used  in  native  manufactures.  There  are  about  681, 000  head  of  cattle 
in  Annam,  and  cattle  rearing  is  of  some  importance.  There  are  copper, 
zinc,  and  gold  in  the  province  of  Quang-nam ;  the  mines  are  worked  by 
natives.  An  important  seam  of  haematite  iron  is  worked  about  9  kilometres 
from  Thanhhoa.  At  Nongson,  near  Tourane,  coal  mines  are  worked.  In 
North,  Centra],  and  Southern  Annam  there  are  salt  works.  Imports  in  1919, 
9,248,049  francs  ;  exports,  51,556,788  francs.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton- 
yarn,  cottons,  tea,  petroleum,  paper  goods,  and  tobacco  ;  chief  exports,  sugar, 
rice,  cotton  and  silk  tissues,  cinnamon,  tea,  and  paper.  In  1919,  117  ships 
(6  Portuguese  of  5,119  tons,  37  Japanese  of  42,580  tons,  18  English  of 
15,114  tons,  52  Chinese  of  22,520  tons,  4  Dutch  of  2,160  tons,  4  American 
of  9,329  tons,  and  1  Norwegian  of  1,102  tons)  of  a  total  tonnage  of  97,924 
tons,  cleared  the  port  of  Tourane. 
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Cambodia. 

Cambodia  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Ooohin  China,  on  the  east  by 
Annam,  on  the  north  by  Laos  and  Siam,  on  the  north-west  by  8iam,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Area,  45,000  square  miles  ;  population  in 
1919,  2,000,000  (estimated),  of  whom  1,100  were  Europeans  (excluding  the 
military  foroes),  108,500  Annamites,  and  140,000  Cninese.  The  present 
King,  Siiowath,  in  1904  succeeded  his  late  brother,  Norodom,  who  had 
recognised  the  French  protectorate  in  1863.  The  country  la  divided  into 
42  provinces.  The  three  chief  towns  are  Pnom-Penh  (population  85,000), 
the  capital  of  the  territory,  Battambang,  and  Eampot,  a  seaport  but  not 
accessible  for  sea-going  vessels.  The  budget  for  1920  oalanced  at  6,500,000 
piastres,  including  a  sum  of  525,000  piastres  allowed  for  the  civU  list  of 
the  king  and  princes.    There  are  60  scnools  with  4,000  pupils. 

The  soil  is  fertile,  but  only  a  part  of  it  is  under  cultivation.  That  cultiva- 
tion is  not  intensive,  as  the  natives  are  scarce  and  not  very  fond  of  work. 
Enormous  tracts  of  rich  land  are  available  for  plantation  of  cotton,  tea,  rubber, 
and  coffee.  The  overflow  of  the  Mekong  river  fills  up  the  Great  Lake  which 
occupies  the  middle  of  Western  Cambodia.  With  the  low-water  season  the 
lake  slowly  empties  and  leaves  innumerable  ponds  on  the  gi^ound  it  covered 
during  the  high -water  season.  These  ponds  are  filled  with  an  enormous 
quantity  of  fish  suitable  for  salting  and  smoking.  This  is  the  principal 
native  indostry,  and  the  export  to  China  of  Mekong  fish  attains  in  some 
years  30,000  tons.  The  chief  product  of  Cambodia  is  rice,  of  which  that 
eountry  exports  over  300,000  tons  yearly,  but  as  the  export  is  made  by  way 
of  Clolon  (where  the  rice  is  milled)  and  Saigon  (when;  it  is  shipped),  these 
figures  appear  in  the  customs  statistics  of  Cochin  China.  Amongst  the  other 
products  are  kapok,  cotton,  pepper,  salt  fish,  hides,  cattle,  palm-sugar,  and 
tobacco,  and  amongst  the  produce  to  become  more  important  in  the  near 
future,  coffee,  rubber,  and  iron.  Pepper  is  grown  by  61  villages  with  4, 800 
planters,  the  production  being  over  800,000  kilogrammes  annually.  Cotton 
growing  is  extending  ;  the  production  is  estimated  at  9,000  tons,  the  whole 
of  which  is  exported.  Cattle  breeding  is  a  flourishing  native  industry, 
especially  between  Pndm-Penh  and  Manila.  Salt  is  worked.  There  is  a 
cotton-ginning  mill  at  Khsach-Kandal,  near  Pndm-Penh,  and  another  at 
Kompong-han.  The  external  trade  is  carried  on  mostly  through  Saigon 
in  Cochin-China.  The  imports  comprise  salt,  wine,  and  textiles ;  the 
exports  comprise  salt  fish,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  also  boats.  In  1920,  4,236 
vessels  of  179,874  tons  entered,  and  10,806  vessels  of  312,166  tons  cleared  the 
ports  of  Cambodia. 

Cwnbodia  possessed  in  1916  500  miles  of  good  metalled  roads  and  nearly 
1,000  miles <of  unmetalled  roads  and  roads  in  course  of  construction.  The  chief 
roads  are  from  Saigon  to  the  Siamese  frontier,  vi&  the  left  side  of  the  river 
from  Banan  ;  on  the  right  side  of  the  Mekong,  from  Pndm-Penh,  through 
the  district  south-west  of  the  lakes  ;  the  road  from  Pndm-Penh  to  the  Gult 
of  Siam  ;  and  the  road  from  Saigon  to  Krati^.  The  Mekong  and  the  Greaf 
Lake  with  their  affluents  give  a  t  )tal  of  875  miles  of  waterways,  of  which 
about  370  are  not  navigable  to  launches  during  the  low-water  season.  Sea- 
going steamers  can  easily  reach  Pn6m-Penh,  which  has  good  quays  and 
embankments. 

Of  all  the  countries  of  the  Far  East,  Cambodia  is  among  the  richest  in 
ancient  monuments. 
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Tonking. 

This  territory,  brought  under  France's  protectorate  in  1884,  has  an  area 
of  46t400  sqaaxe  miles,  and  is  dirided  into  21  provincesj  and  4  military 
territories,  with  8,698  villages  and  a  population  in  1919  of  (1,470,250^  of 
whom  6,875  were  Europeans  (exclusiye  of  military  forcea)*  The  £ingof 
▲nnarn  was  formerly  represented  in  Tonking  by  a  viceroyi  but,  in  July, 
1897,  he  consented  to  the  suppression  of  the  viceroyalty  and  the  creation 
of  a  French  residency  in  itb  place.  Chief  town  Hanoi,  a  fine  and  laige 
modefn  town,  with  a  population  of  109,500  in  1919.  This  town  on  January 
1,  1902,  beoame  the  capital  of  Indo-China,  instead  of  Saigon.  There  $xe 
14  grammar  schools  with  (1920)  4»967  pupils.  In  1902  a  school  of  medieine 
for  natives  Was  opened  at  Hanoi.  This  with  the  other  higher  education 
sohoole  for  natives  was  formed  in  1917  into  the  University  of  Indo-Chiua. 
Hanoi  has  also  since  1918  a  large  European  college.  The  local  budget  for 
1931  balanced  at  13,131,890  piastres.  The  chief  crop  is  rice  (total  etports 
1919,  186,685  tons  valued  at  117,045,000  francs)  exported  mostly  to  Hong^ 
Kong  (in  1919,  188,812  toun,  valued  at  83,779,000  francs).  Other  products 
are  maize,  arrowroot,  sugar-cane,  cofiee,  tea,  various  fruit  treed,  and  tobacoo. 
A  large  quantity  of  raw  silk  is  produced  annually,  most  of  which  is  used  in 
native  weaving  and  the  remainder  exported  (13,000  kilogrammes  for  1919). 
There  are  rich  limestone  quarries,  calamine  and  tin  mines,  and  also  rich  hard 
coal  beds.  The  enormous  limestone  quarries  allowed  the  rtpid  increase  of 
Portland  cement  manufacture  which  produced  for  export  in  1919  67«567  tons 
of  cement.     During  the  same  year  290,000  tons  of  hard  coal  were  exported. 

Chief  impOTts  are  metal  tools  and  machinery,  yam  and  tissues,  beverages  ; 
chief  exports,  rice,  maize,  and  animal  products.  The  principal  port  is 
Haiphong,  which  is  visited  regularly  by  the  steamers  of  two  French  lines. 
In  1919,  588  vessels  of  711,961  tons  gross  entered  and  cleared  this  port, 
187  vessels  (226,443  tons)  being  British. 

The  Laos  territory,  under  French  protectorate  since  1893,  ia  estimated  to 
contain  98,000  square  miles,  and  in  1914  there  were  640, 877  inhabitants.  The 
capital  is  Yien-tiane.  In  the  country  there  are  three  protected  states,  Luang 
Prabang,  which  has  a  capital  of  the  same  name,  the  residence  of  the 
King,  who  is  assisted  in  his  government  by  a  French  Administrator ;  the 
other  protected  states  are  Baasac  and  Muong  Sing.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
producing  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco  and  fruits,  and  bearing  teak 
forests,  from  which  the  logs  are  now  floated  down  the  Mekong  to  Saigon. 
Gold,  tin,  lead  and  precious  stones  are  found,  and  concessions  hiave 
been  granted  to  several  French  mioing  companies.  It  can  be  entered  only 
by  the  Mekong,  which  is  barred  at  Khone  by  rapida.  A  railway,  four 
miles  in  length,  has  been  constructed  across  that  inland,  ai^d  by  mean:> 
of  it  several  steam  launches  have  been  transported  to  the  upper  waters, 
where  they  now  ply.  A  telegraph  line  connects  Hue  in  Annam  with  the 
towns  on  the  Mekong,  and  these  with  Saigon.  The  cost  of  the  Laos 
administration  is  borne  by  Cochin-Chiua  (to  the  extent  of  six-thirteenthB), 
Tonkin  and  Annam  ( five-thirteenths),  and  Cambodia  (two-thirteenths), 
The  local  budget  for  1918  balanced  at  1,747,800  piastres. 

In  1900  the  territory  of  Kwang  Ghau  Wan  on  the  coast  of  China,  leased 
from  China  in  1898,  and  increased  in  1899  by  the  addition  of  2  islands  in 
the  bay,  was  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  Governor-General  of  Indo- 
China.  The  territory  has  been  divided  into  3  administrative  circumscrip- 
tions, but  the  Chinese  communal  organisation  is   maintained.     Its  area  is 
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about  190  square  miles  and  iU  |iot)illaUoA  about  168,000.  The  imports 
are  chiefly  cotton  yams,  opium,  petroleum ;  the  exports  are  straw  sacks, 
swine,  mats.  The  port  is  a  free  port.  The  territory  is  regularly  visited  by 
the  vessels  of  two  French  companies ;  in  1919  there  were  290  vessels  of 
94,905  tons.  Official  buildings,  a  post  office,  roads,  &c.,  have  been  or  are 
being  constructed.    The  local  ^dget  fot  1918  balanced  at  404,960  piastres. 

Books  of  Reference  on  French  Asia 

AtiTiualre  General  de  I'lndo-Chine. 

Indo-Ohiue  Fran^ise.  Rapport  06a6ral  mr]esStati8tlqtie8d€3  Douaues.  Annual.  Hanoi. 

Notice  snr  le  Laos  fran^ais  [official].    Hanoi,  1900. 

Foreign  Office  Beports  on  the  varioua  Colonies.    Annual ,  London. 

Bulletin  Economiquederindo-Chine.    Bi-monthly.    Hanoi. 

R«vue  indO-Chinoise.    Monthly.    Hanoi. 

Aiaihert  (J.)>  Lea  dostindes  de  1'  I  ndo-Ohine.    Paris,  1900. 

Aymonier  (K.),  Le  Cambodse.    3  vol».    Paris,  1900-04. 

Baudetton  (Henry),  Indo-Cnina  and  its  Primitive  Peoples.    London,  1919. 

ffemard  (F.),  Indo-Ghinc.    Paris,  1901. 

B*tHl  (P.X  L'Inde  et  le  Probl^e  Indien.    Paria,  1901. 

Bonhoure  (B.),  I'Indo-Ohine.    Paris,  1900. 

Brebian  (A.),  Bibliographie  des  voyages  dans  I'lndo'clune  Frangaise  du  IX^  au  XlX^ 
si^Ie.    Saigon,  1910. 

Brenier,  Essal  d' Atlas  Statlstiqne  de  I'lndochind.    Hanoi.  1914. 

CfhaiOeif'Bert  (J.),  La  GoloniaatioA  de  I'lndo^hine.  Paris,  1892.  [English  Trans- 
lation.   London,  1894.] 

OommaUU^  Guide  auz  mines  d' Angkor.    Paris,  1912. 

Cordier  (H.),  Blbliotheca  Indoainica.    Parift,  1912-1915. 

CwrniUngkam  (A.),  The  French  In  Tonkin  and  South  China.    L«nd<m,  1901 

Iknuiur  (P.),  L'Indo-Chtne  Fran^ise.    Paris,  1915. 

JDupouy  (G.),  Etudes  Mineralogiques  de  I'lndo-Chiue  fran^aise.    Paris,  1913. 

DupuU  (J.),  Le  Tong-kin  et I'Interventlon  trangaise.    Paris,  1B97 

Bbtr/iardt  (F.  R ),  Guide  de  1' Annam.    Paris,  1914. 

Faque  (L.X  L'lndo-Ohine  FianQaise.    Paris,  1910. 

QaUoU  (E.),  A  travers  lea  Indes.    Paris,  1899.— La  France  d'Asie.    Paris,  1900. 

Go«««Ii«(Capt.),  Le  Laos  et  le  Protectorat  fran^ais.  Paris,  1900.— L'Empire  d'Annaiu. 
Paris,  1904. 

Courdan  (H.),  Onide  anz  niinas  d'Angkor.    Saigon,  1912. 

Ireland  (A.),  The  Far  Eaatem  Tropica  [including  Indo-China}.    Londofu,  1906. 

Jottrand  (M.  and  Mme:),  Indo-Chine  et  Japan.     Paris,  1908. 

Cagrillih'e-Beaueiere  (Eng.),  A  travers  I'lndo-Chine,  Cocbinchlne,  Gamboge,  Annam. 
Tonkin,  Laos.    Paris,  1900. 

lAnion^^iire  (E.  L.  de),  Inventaire  descriptif  des  nioniunenta  du  Oamfooge.  Pabliaa- 
ttoua  de  1' Boole  Fraagaise  d'Extrdme-Orient.    Paris,  1907. 

LaneMsan  (J.  L  de),  L'lndo-chine  Frangaiise.    Paris,1889. 

MadroiteiC),  Indo-Chine,  Indes,  Biam  (Guide-books).    2nd  edition.     Paris,  1916. 

Magnabal  (Captain),  Llndo-Chine  FmnQaise.     Paris,  1910. 

Maiir0<H.),  Lea  regions  Hoi  du  Sod  ludo-Chinoia.  Paris,  1909.  ^Lea  Jungles  Moi. 
Paris,  1919. 

Malleson  (Col.  G.  B.),  History  of  the  French  in  India.    London,  1893. 

Neion  (A.),  L'Indo-(?hine  et  son  Aveiiir  Eoonomiqae.    Paris,  1903. 

Nieolas  (P.),  La  Vie  franQaise  en  Cochinchine.    Paris,  1900. 

OrUans  (Prince  H.  d*),  Autour  du  Tonkin.  Paris,  1896.— Du  TonVin  auz  Indes.  Paris, 
1897.    [Eng.  Trans,  by  H.  Bent].    London,  1897. 

Pott^  (P.),  Hinterland  Moi.     Paris  1906. 

Pieanon  (E.),  Le  Laos  Fiaagaia.    Paris,  1900. 

Reelui(EX  Nouvelle  G^graphie  Universelle.    Vol.  VIII.    Paris,  1888. 

Beinaeh(t.  de),  Le  Laos.    2  vols.    Paris,  1901. 

HoneUtSaint  (H.),  Choses  de  I'lndo-Chine  Gontempoi-aine.    Paris,  191(i. 

Rtutier  {H.y,  Histoire  Sommaire  du  Royaume  de  Caiabodge.    Saigon,  itac. 

AttMt^  (B.,\  et  Brenier  (H.),  L'Indochine  Fran^aise.    Paris,  1910. 

SaXcnin,  L'nldo-C^hine  Frangaise.    Paris.  1903. 

Siltestre  (J.),  L'Empire  d' Annam  et  le  Peuple.    Annamite,  18^9. 

Vermhmar  (O.),  Anx  Colonies  d'Asie  et  dana  rOoten  Indien.    Pari^,  1900. 
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ALGESIA. 

(L'AiiaifisiB.) 

Oovemment. 

The  government  and  administration  of  Algeria  are  centralised  at  Algiers 
ander  the  anthority  of  the  Govemor-Geneiul,  who  represents  the  Goyemment 
of  the  Republic  throughout  Algerian  territory.  With  the  exception  of  the 
non-Mussulman  services  of  Justice,  Public  InstructioUi  Worship,  and  the 
Treasury,  which  are  under  competent  ministers,  all  the  services  are  under 
his  direction.  He  has  to  prepare  a  special  budget  for  Algeria,  he  gnmts 
concessions  for  works,  and  he  contracts  loans  in  the  name  of  tlie  Colony. 

The  budget  of  Algeria  which,  since  1901,  has  been  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  France,  comprises  under  revenue  the  imposts  of  every  sort  which  are 
collected  within  the  Colony  and  under  expenditure  the  whole  of  the  civil 
disbursements.  The  expenditure  on  War  and  Marine  is  still  at  the  cost  of 
the  mother  country,  as  is  also  the  burden  of  guarantees  of  interest  on  railways 
up  to  1926.  The  budget,  prepared  by  the  Governor  under  the  control  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  discussed  and  voted  by  the  Financial  Delegations 
and  the  Snperior  Coimcil.  These  Delegations  were  instituted  in  1898  to 
enable  the  body  of  tax-payers  to  state  their  views  on  questions  of  imposts  by 
means  of  elected  delegates.  There  are  three  Delegations  representing  re- 
spectively the  French  colonists,  the  French  tax-payers  other  than  colonists, 
and  the  Mussulman  natives.  The  Superior  Council  is  composed  of  elected 
members  and  of  high  officials.  Lastly,  the  Grovemor  is  assisted  in  the 
exercise  of  his  functions  by  a  purely  consiQtative  council  of  government. 

The  territories  of  the  South,  forming  a  separate  colony,  are  each  under  a 
military  command  which  directs  all  the  administrative  and  civil  services 
under  the  authority  of  the  Governor.  They  have  a  budget  distinct  from 
that  of  Algeria.  The  natives  are  represented  on  the  communal  administra- 
tion. By  the  law  of  February  4,  1919,  the  position  of  French  citizens  is 
accorded  to  natives,  above  the  age  of  25  and  monogamous,  who  served  in  the 
war,  who  are  proprietors  or  farmers,  who  can  read  or  write  or  hold  a  French 
decoration.  It  is  proposed  to  create  in  Paris  a  Consultative  Committee  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  British  Council  of  India. 

The  French  Chambers  have  alone  the  riffht  of  legislating  for  Algeria 
while  such  matters  as  do  not  come  within  the  legislative  power  are  regulated 
by  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Each  department  sends  one 
senator  and  two  deputies  to  the  National  Assembly. 

Oovernor-Oeneral, — M.  Abel,  appointed  July  29,  1919. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  census  of  March  5,  1911,  which  is  the  last  taken,  showed  a  population 
(including  the  military  forces)  amounting  to  5, 563,828  on  an  area  of  222, 180  sq 
miles.  The  colony  has  been  organised  in  2  great  divisions  called  respectively 
Northern  and  Southern  Algeria.  Northern  Algeria  consists  as  formerly  of  Civil 
Territory  and  Territoire  de  Commandement,  but  the  Civil  Territory  has  been 
extended,  while  the  Territoire  de  Commandement  has  been  diminished  and 
will  before  long  be  completely  merged  in  the  Civil  Territory.  Northern 
Algeria  contains  17  arrondissements  and  269  communes  and  74  are  mixed 

*  See  also  Morocoo 
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communes.  Southern  Algeria  conaists  of  the  4  Territories  of  Ain  Sefra, 
Ghardaia,  Touggout,  and  the  Saharan  Oases,  organized  under  decree  of 
August  14,  1905.  These  territories  contain  32  communes  of  which  5  are 
mixed  and  7  native. 

Population,  including  military  forces,  on  March  5,  1911  : — 


Municip.1  PopuUtion           ""'^"^^^'^"^ 

Euro- 
pean 

Native      Total 

Euro- 
pean 

Native 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

Northern  Territory 
Southern  Territory 

746,510 
5,533 

4,259,474  5,005,984!       40,038 
481,052,    486,585;         3,441 

23,500 
4,280 

63,538 
7,721 

5,069,522 
494,306 

Grand  Total     . 

752,043 

4,740,526,5,492,569,       43,479 

27,780 

71,259|5,563,828 

Population  according  to  Departements  and  Territories  in  1911 : — 


Northern  Algeria 
(Departements) 

Population 

Southern  Algeria 
(Territories) 

Population 

Alger      .... 
Oran       .... 
Constantine  . 

1,720,881        , 

1,230,196 

2.118,446 

Ain  Sefira 
Ghardaia 
Touggout 
Saharan  Oases 

Total 

146,999 

141,377 

165,551 

40,879 

Total 

5,069,522        ' 

494,306 

The  total  population  in  1891  was  4,124,732,  in  1896,  4,429,421.  In  1911, 
the  native  population  numbered  4,411,276;  French,  492,660;  naturalised 
Jews  and  their  offspring,  70,271 ;  Tunisians,  2,375  ;  Moroccans,  23,115  ; 
Spaniards,  135,150 ;  Italians,  36,791  ;  other  foreigners  23,927.  Of  the 
municipal  population  of  Northern  Algeria,  2,484,400  were  males,  and 
2,236,574  were  female. 

The  chief  towns  with  the  total  communal  population  in  1912  were  : 
Alger,  172,397;  Oran,  123,086;  Constantine,  65,173;  B6ne,  42,039;  Sidi- 
bel- Abbes,  30,942  ;  Tlem^en,  39,874  ;  Mostaganem,  23,166  ;  Mascara,  24,254  ; 
Blida,  35,461 ;  Philippeville,  27,137  ;  S^tif,  26,261. 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  native  population  is  entirely  Musulman,  the  Jews  being  now  regarded 
as  French  citizens.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  an  archbishop  and  2 
bishops,  with  386  officiating  clergymen.  There  are  13  Protestant  pastors 
and  6  Jewish  rabbis  sharing  in  Government  grants. 

At  Algiers(city)  there  is  a  University,  attended  in  1919-20  by  1,428  students 
(614  for  Law,  359  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  189  Science,  266  Arts)  ; 
Professors  (1919-20),  101.  There  are  also  special  schools  for  commerce,  the 
fine  arts,  hydrography,  and  agriculture.  There  were  also  in  1919-20  496 
Musulman  schools  witn  35,578  pupils.  '  There  are  higher  Musulman  schools 
{m^dersas)  at  Algiers,  Tlem9en,  and  Constantine.  In  Algeria  there  are 
16  establishments  for  secondary  education  with,  in  1919,  9,837  pupils  (7,180 
boys  and  2,651  girls).  In  1919-20  there  were  1,298  primary  and  infant 
schools,  public  and  private,  and  132,617  pupils.  There  were  two  normal 
schools  for  men  teachers  with  29  professors  and  230  students  (54  Musulman), 
and  three  normal  schools  for  women  teachers  with  21  professors  and  200 
students. 

3  L 
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Justice  and  Grime. 

There  id  aii  Appeal  Coui't  at  Algiers,  and  in  the  arrondissements  are  16 
courts  of  first  instance.  There  are  also  commercial  courts  and  justices  of  the 
peace  with  extensive  powers.  Criminal  justice  is  organised  as  in  France  for 
Europeans.  Since  1902  there  have  been  criminal  courts  and  special  repres- 
sive tribunals  for  trying  natives  accused  of  crime. 

Musulman  justice  is  administered  to  natives  by  the  Cadis  in  the  first 
instance  with  an  appeal  to  French  courts. 


Finance. 

Europeans  and  natives  pay  the  same  direct  and  indirect  taxes.  The 
departments  of  War  and  Marine  are  excluded  from  the  estimates,  but  the 
proceeds  of  the  Military  tax,  the  Government  monopolies,  and  some  other 
revenues  are  paid  to  France.  The  total  expenditure  (including  military  and 
extraordinary  disbursements)  exceeds  the  Algerian  revenue  by  about 
75,000,000  fi-ancs. 

The  budget  estimates  for  five  years  were  as  follows  in  francs : — 


— 

.1917 

1918 

1019 

1920 

1921 

Revenue 
Expenditure 

132,001,826 
132,080,652 

159,859,921 
159,867,9b5 

222,948,810 
222,732,317 

510,652,801 
510,649,736 

501,659,318 
501,525,219 

The  details  of  the  1921  budget  were  as  follows  :■ 


Revenue 


Taxes  (direct) 
Taxes  (indirect) 
btate  domain 
Customs 
Receipts  d'ordre 
Special  revenues 
Miscellaneous 
Extraordinary     , 


Total    (includiug 
all  items) . 


Francs. 

43,088,500 

89,721,215 

10,898,398 

44,754,380 

21,634,010 

1,219,000 

115,779,815 

174,569,000 


Expenditure 


501,659,318 


Administration,  debt 

Interior. 

Native  affairs 

Finance . 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

Public  Works 

Agriculture,  Ac.    . 

Miscellaneous 

Extraordinary 


Total      (including 
all  items). 


Francs. 

81,342,255 
73,598,892 
20,669,245 
27,980,028 
44,894,233 
33,244,132 
13,761,215 
32,016.229 
174,569,000 


601,525,219 


For  the  Southern  Territories  in  1920  the  revenue  was  put  at  7,755,573 
francs,  and  the  expenditure  at  7,743,618  francs. 

Defence. 

The  military  force  in  Algeria  constitutes  the  XlXtli  Army  Corps,  con* 
sisting  of  8  divisions.  French  residents  are  under  the  same  obligation  to  sei*ve 
aa  in .  France ;  natives  are  under  the  obligation  to  serve  8  years  witb  the 
colours  and  can  be  called  up  as  reservists  in  case  of  mobilisation.  Tbt  troops 
might  be  stationed  in  North  Africa  or  employed  on  Colonial  expeditions, 
but  they  belonged  to  the  *  Metropolitan,'  not  to  the  Colonial  Army.  There 
are  3  regiments  of  zouaves,  each  of  3  battalions,   of  5  companies ;   8  regi- 
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ments  of  cavalry  (Chasseurs  d'Afrique),.  of  several  squadrons ;  3  groups  of 
artillery  ;  1  battalion  of  engineers ;  and  1  regiment  of  the  Flying  Corps. 
The.se  were  all  European  troops,  and  in  the  case  of  the  artillery  and  engineers 
their  recruiting  depdts  were  in  France.  The  Foreign  Legion  of  2  regiiaents 
of  a  varying  number  of  battalions  is  recruited  from  foreigners  of  any 
nationality,   but  officered  chiefly  by  Frenchmen ;  the  headquarters  of  the 


squadrons.  The  ofllcers  and  a  proportion  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
of  the  native  regiments  are  French.  Suuie  of  the  troops  ordinarily  belonging 
to  Algeria  are  in  Morocco,  and  these  are  not  counted  above. 

Agriculture  and  Industry. 

There  exists  in  Algeria  a  small  area  of  highly  fertile  plains  and  valleys 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlm  coast,  mainly  owned  by  Europeans,  which  is 
cultivated  scientiiically,  and  where  profitable  returns  are  obtained  from 
vineyards,  cereals,  &c.,  but  the  greater  part  of  Algeria  is  of  limited  Value 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  northeni  portion  is  mountainoas  and 
generally  better  adapted  to  grazing  and  forestry  than  agriculture,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  native  population  is  quite  poor.  In  spite  of  the  many 
excellent  roads  built  by  the  Government,  a  considerable  area  of  the 
mountainous  region  is  without  adequate  means  of  communication  and  is 
very  luacoessiblei 

The  soil  is,  under  various  systems,  held  by  proprietors,  by  farmers, 
and  by  Metayers  or  Khammes.  Most  of  the  State  lands  have  been 
appropriated  to  colonists.  The  chief  cereal  crops  are  wheat  (243,000  tons 
in  1920),  barley  (207,397  tons  in  1920),  oats  (73,422  tons  in  1920), 
maize,  potatoes,  artichokes,  beans,  peas  and  tomatoes.  Flax,  silk,  and 
tobacco  (the  cultivation  of  which  is  most  remunerative)  are  also  cultivated. 

In  1920  the  yield  of  wine  ivas  157,186,452  gallons.  The  orange,  date, 
mandarine,  citron,  banana,  pomegranate,  almond,  fig,  and  many  other 
fruits  grow  abundantly.  The  production  of  olive  oil  is  an  important 
industry.  Cotton  in  1920  was  sown  on  445  acres.  Forests  cover 
6,560,232  acres,  and,  for  the  most  part,  belong  to  the  State  and  communes. 
The  greater  part  is  mere  brushwood;  but  on  645,000  acres  are  cork-oak 
trees,  from  which,  in  1918,  611  tons  of  cork  were  obtained,  The  dwarf-palm 
and  alfa  ere  worked  on  the  plains.  Timber  is  cut  for  firewood,  also  for 
induatiial  purposes,  for  railway  sleepers,  telegraph  poles,  &c.,  and  ibr  bark 
for  tanning.  Considerable  portions  of  the  forest  area  are  also  leased  for  tillage, 
or  for  pasturage  fot  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs.  The  forest  revenue  annually 
amounts  to  over  240,0002. 

In  1919  there  were  in  Algeria  202,889  horses,  184,696  mules,  247,608 
asfles,  1,092,996  cattle,  9,139,722  sheep,  3,798,998  goato,  and  108,218  pigs. 

There  are  extensive  fisheries  for  sardines,  allaches,  anchovies,  sprats, 
tunny-fish,  &c.,  and  also  shell-fish.  In  1919,  4,262  persons,  and  1,116  boats 
of  S,818  metric  tons  were  emploved  in  fishing,  and  the  fish  taken  were 
valued  at  10, 685, 1 20  francs. 

Algeria  possesses  iron,  zinc,  lead,  mercury,  copper,  antimony,  and  petrol. 
In  1919  the  total  mineral  output  amounted  to  1,019,624  metric  tons 
(1,041,817  tons  in  1918)  The  output  in  1919  was  as  follows  :  iron  ore« 
781,564  tons  ;  zino  and  l^d  ore,  22,116  [tons;  phosphate  rock,  276,040 
tons ;  antimony,  120  tons. 
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Id  1S20  the  receipts  of  the  customs  authorities  amonntad  to  15,139,097 
fraocB  ;  and  in  1919  to  31,0S0,6£S  frsDCS. 

ToUI  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Algeria  (Board  oF  Trade 
retoms)  for  6  years  r — 
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Shipping  and  Communicationa. 

In  1919,  3,170  veasela  of  5,807,932  tone  net  entered,  and  8,107  vesseli  of 
5,784,719  tons  cleared  Algerian  ports. 

On  Jannary  1,  1020,  the  mercantile  marine  of  Algeria  coniistad  of  S64 
TOHels  of  29,605  tons  n^t. 

National  roads  have  a  length  of  3,330  miles. 

On  December  31,  191S,  there  were  2,221  English  miles  of  railway  open 
[or  traffic  (eislueiTe  of  lines  oo  Tunisian  territory).  Of  the  total  S07  mile* 
are  privately  owned. 

The  postal  receipts  in  1919  were  7,iai,4S0  &anca,  and  then  wen  718 
post  offices.  The  telegraphic  receipts  were  4,fi96,626  ftanca,  and  those  from 
telephones  3,1S1,028  francs.    The  total  for  the  three  sernoes  wuli,Bll,lSl 
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The  telegraph  of  Algeria  consisted  on  December  31,  1919,  of  8,121  miles  of 
line  and  25,283  miles  of  wire,  serving  786  offices.  Telephone  urban  systems, 
6,296  miles  of  line  ;  inter-urban,  13,287  miles  of  line.  Kumber  of  subscribers 
January  1,  1920),  10,259. 

The  Bank  of  Algeria,  whose  privilege  has  been  extended  to  the  end  of 
1920,  is  a  bank  of  issue,  with  a  capital  of  20,000,000  francs,  but  its  note 
oircnlation  must  not  in  any  case  exceed  1,300,000,000  francs  (law  of 
January  29,  1920).  Several  co-operative  agricultural  banks,  assisted  by 
Government  funds,  are  in  operation.  There  are  in  Algeria  7  savings  banks 
with,  on  December  31,  1918,  20,511  depositors,  the  amount  due  to  depositors 
being  4,828,400  francs.  Messrs.  Cox  k  Co.  (France)  have  branches  at  Algiers 
and  Gran. 

British  Consul- General  for  Algeria, — B.  S.  Cave,  O.B. 

Vice-Consuls  at  Algiers, — B.  6.  Chamberlain,  (acting)  J.  K.  Y.  Dible. 

Yice-Consuls  at  Arzeu,  Montaganem,  Bdne,  Oran,  Fhilippeville,  and 
Bougie. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Meaanret. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  France  only  are  used. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Algeria. 

1.  Official  PaBLioATioNB. 

▲nnnaire  statistiqae  de  la  France.    Paris. 

Doenments  statiBtiques  sur  le  ooinmerce  de  I'AIg^rle.    Aanual  since  1902.    Alger. 

Bxpoad  de  la  situation  g^n^nUe  de  I'Algerie.    Annual. 

Grand  Annnaire,  CommerciaL  Industriel  Administratif,  A^icole  et  Viticole  de 
I'Algerie  et  de  la  Tunisie.    Annual.    Paris. 

Statiatiqne  06n^rale  de  I'AlgMe.    Alger.    Annual. 

Le  Pays  da  Moaton ;  dea  conditions  d  existence  des  troupeauz  sur  les  hauts-plateauz 
•t  dans  le  and  de  I'Algerie.    Published  by  the  Governineilt  General.    Al^or,  1893. 

Reports  by  the  Commission  d'Etnde  des  Questions  Algeriennes : — Depositions  dn  1  Mai 
an  20  Jnillet,  1891 ;  Report  by  M.  Combes  on  the  primary  instruction  of  the  natives ; 
Report  on  the  Bank  of  Algeria ;  Report  by  Jules  Ferry  on  the  Government  of  Algeria ; 
Report  by  M.  Glamageran  on  the  fiscal  regime  of  Algeria ;  Report  by  Jules  Guichard  on  the 
Regime  Forestier  of  Algeria.    Paris,  1892. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 

2.  Nok-Offioial  Publications. 

Lea  Valeurs  de  I'Afriqae  du  Nord.    Annual.    Paris. 

Baen»eh  (Aninavon),  Alserien  und  die  Kabylie.     Zurich,  1<)14. 

BeaulUM  (P.  Leroy),  L'Alg^rie  et  la  Tunisie.    2nd  ed.    Paiis,  1897. 

BeUoe  (Hilaire),  Esto  Perpetua :  Algerian  Studies  and  Impressions.    London,  1906. 

Bernard  (Augustin),  La  PiuHration  Saharieniie.    Alger,  1906. 

Cambtm  (Jules),  Le  Gouvernement  General  de  I'Algerie,  1891-7.    Paris,  1918. 

Castiran  (A.),  L'Alg^rie  FrauQaise.    Paris,  1900. 

Cool^i  Practical  Guide  to  Algiers,  Algeria,  and  Tunisia.    Tiondon,  1904. 

Devertum  fR.),  Aspects  of  Algeria:  Hisiiorical,  Political,  Colonial.     London,  1912. 

K*touhlo%  (R.),  CoUectiun  complete  de  la  Jurisprudence  Alg^rienne  depuis  la  couquete 
Jnsqu'i  1895.      24  vols.    Alger. 

Qojffartl  (P.X  L'Alg^rie :  histolre,  conquAte,  colonisation.    Paris,  1888. 

Guide  Joanne:  Alg^rie  et  Tunisie.    Paris  1909. 

BUt^n-aimpwa  (M.  W.X  Algiers  and  Beyond.    London,  1906. 

JTtfaiM  (A.  H.y,  Africa.  VoL  I.  North  Africa,  2nd  ed.  In  IStanford';;  Com)ienUium  cf 
OeoffraphT  and  Tiavel.    London,  1907. 

LaVouhU  (S.),  Notes  Sur  I'industrie  en  Algeria.    Algier,  1917. 
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Ltmkyt  (SmiU  d«).  L*Alc«ri«  et  TaniBie.    Purit.  18$7. 

Z<eton  (A.)>  La  Polmqut  de  la  France  en  Afriqne,  1896-98.    Faria,  190] . 

if ocmJZIan'j  Guides :  The  Western  Mediterranean.    London,  1$K)2. 

Marckand  (B.  Le),  L'Earope  et  la  Conqn6te  d' Alger.    Parle,  1919. 

Meunitr  (M.),  Voyage  en  Algirie.     Paris,  1909. 

Afttfray's  Handbooks  for  Travellers.    Algeria  and  Tunis.    6th  ed.    Londoo,  1902. 

Pkillips  (h.  M.),  In  the  Desert.    [Algeria  and  the  Sahara.]    London,  1909. 

Piquet  (v.),  La  Colonisation  fyaneaise  dans  V  AMqiie  dn  Xord.     Paris,  1912. 

Pla^foLir  (Sir  R.  L.),  Bibliography  of  Algeria,  published  by  the  Royal  Qoograpbicftl 
Society.    London,  1888. 

Beclu$(lSlia^),  G4ographie  universelle.  Tome  XI.  L' Afrique  septentrionale.  Paris,  1886. 

Reelut  (O.),  Algerie  et  Tunisie.    Paris,  1909. 

RevM  Afrieaine.    Alger.     Yearly  sinoe  1866. 

B^fnoldt'BaU  (B.  A.).  Mediterranean  Winter  Resorts.    5th  ed.    London,  1909. 

Eiviere  (C.)  and  Leeq  (H  ),  CuItureR  dn  Midi  de  I'AIg^rie  et  de  la  Tiinisie.    Paris,  1906. 

.9rfcandrr  (A.),  Die  Bisenbahnpolitik  Frankreichs  in  Nordafrika.    Jena  1918. 

fihaie (Thomas,  D.D.,  Ae.),  TraTels  or  Qbservatioas  relating  to  soTtral  Parts  of  Barbary 
and  the  Levant.    Oxford,  1838-46. 

Stanford  (0.  T.),  About  Algeria.    London,  1912. 

Stoit  (M.  D.)   The  Real  Algeria.    London,  1914. 

Villot  (Oapitaine),  Moors,  cputnmes  et  institntloas  dea  indigenes  d'Alg6r)«.  Paris, 
1872. 

tVilkin  (A.),  Among  the  Berbers  of  Algeria.    London.  1900. 


FBENCH  EQUATOBIAL  AFKICA  (FKENCH   CONOO). 

The  French  Congo  extends  along  the  Atlantic  coast  between  Cameroon 
and  the  territories  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish 
territory  on  the  coast  from  wie  Mnni  river  on  1*  N.  lat.  to  Cameroon,  and 
inland  to'  the  meridian  of  11°  20'  £.  of  Greenwich,  and  the  Kabinda  roffion, 
which  is  Portnguese.  Inland  it  is  bounded  by  the  Congo  and  Uban^hi  riyers 
and  stretches  northwards  to  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal-and  Lake  Chad,  ^^nch  ac- 
quisition began  on  the  Gabun  river  in  1841  ;  Libreville  was  founded  in  1849  ; 
Cape  Lopez  was  gained  in  1862,  and  the  French  possessions  extended  along  the 
coast  for  about  200  miles.  Since  then  the  territories  have  been  increased  by 
exploration  and  military  occupation  and  their  limits  hare  been  defined  in 
a  series  of  international  conventions.  By  a  convention,  dated  November  1 4, 
1911,  France  agreed  to  cede  certain  parts  of  the  colony  to  Germany  in  return 
for  German  recognition  of  the  French  protectorate  in  Morocco.  The  total 
area  ceded  is  about  107,270  square  miles  with  a  population  of  about  1,00Q»000. 
Sleeping  sickness  is  very  prevalent  in  the  district  and  is  fast  decimating 
the  population.  At  the  same  time  Germany  ceded  to  France  from  her 
Cameroon  territory  6,450  square  miles. 

By  decree  of  January  15,  1910,  the  French  Congo  was  divided  into  three 
circumscriptions  which  form  three  colonies,  viz.  : — the  Gabun  Colony  (capital 
Libreville),  the  Middle  Congo  Colony  (capital  Brazzaville),  and  the  Ubangi- 
Shari  Colony  (capital  Bangui).  The  Chad  Territory,  which  was  formerly  a 
dependency  of  the  Ubangi-Shari  Colony,  was,  by  decree  issued  on  March  17, 
1920,  made  a  separate  colony, 

By  decrees  issued  on  January  15,  1910,  the  name  of  the  French  Congo 
was  changed  into  French  Equatorial  Africa,  which  extends  over  the  Gabun, 
the  Middle  Congo,  the  Ubangi-Shari  Colonies,  and  Chad  Territory  ;  to  these 
have  since  been  added  the  Cameroon  territories. 

The  area  is  about  1,087,181  square  miles  containing  a  population  esti- 
mated in  1915  at  9  millions  of  negro  and  other  races.  Estimated  area  and 
population  of  the  separate  colonies  is  shown  as  follows : — 
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Colony.  !   Area  in  square  miles. 


Population. 


Gabon 

Middle  Congo 
UbangiShari 
Chad 
Cameroon 


106,906 
92,640 
100,491 
481,7'28 
166,366 

1,800,000 
1,890.000 
1,690,000 
2,090,0iK> 
3,500,000 

Total     .  .  .  .  1,087,181  ]  8,870,000 


^i^^**^^ 


The  Colonies  have  each  a  Lieutenant-Govorjior ;  they  all  have  financial 
and  administrative  autonomy,  and  each  haa  an  adminifitrative  council; 
the  Lieutenant-Governors  are  under  the  Governor- General  of  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  having  his  headquarters  at  Brazxaville,  who  is  assisted 
by  a  Secretary-General  and  a  Council  of  Government.  There  is  a  general 
budget  for  the  whole  of  French  Equatorial  Africa,  and  also  separate  budgets 
for  the  colonies.  Local  revenues  accrue  chiefly  from  customs  duties  ;  there 
are  native  poll  taxes.  The  sale  of  alcohol  to  natives  is  restricted.  For  1920 
the  budgets  showed  the  following  figures  :  General  budget,  7,600,000  francs  ; 
the  colonial  budgets  were  as  follows:  Gabun,  3,316,000  francs  ;  Middle- 
Congo,  3,930,000  francs ;  Ubangi-Shari,  3,400,000  francs ;  Chad  Colony, 
3,130,000  francs;  Cameroon,  10,283,000  francs.  In  the  colony  there  are 
(1916)  46  mission  schools  for  boys  and  10  for  girls,  with  about  3,600  x>upils 
(724  being  girls),  and  94  public  schools  with  about  8,900  pupils. 

The  resources  of  French  Equatorial  Africa  are  quite  undeveloped.  There 
are  about  30,000  square  miles  of  tropical  forest  extending  to  the  Gabun  coast, 
containing  many  species  of  industrial  value.  Wild  caoutchouc  is  the  most  im- 
portant export,  2,770  tons  in  1917.  Palm  oil  is  also  produced  to  some  extent, 
7,770  tons  were  exported  in  1917.  Coflee  is  also  cultivated.  In  the  Chad 
Military  Territory  large  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  asses,  camels,  horses,  and 
ostriches  are  raised,  but  there  are  no  facilities  for  export.  Copper,  zinc,  and 
lead  are  found.  In  1913  the  total  exports  amounted  to  36,866,000  francs  ; 
and  imports,  21,182,000  francs  ;  in  1917,  exports,  27,732,410  francs  ;  imports, 
9,676,000  francs. 

There  is  considerable  shipping  at  Port  Gentil  and  Libreville,  the  chief 
ports;  but  at  Loango  steamers  must  anchor  about  three  miles  off  the  coast. 
AH  t£ree  ports  are  visited  by  the  vessels  of  the  Chargeurs  R^unis,  and 
the  steamers  of  the  Elder  Dempster  Line.  Whale  fishing  commenced  in  1912. 
The  military  force  of  the  colony  (1914)  consisted  of  7,146  men,  of  whom  680 
are  Europeans. 

The  (Central  African  tele£rraph  line  connects  Brazzaville  with  Loango,  and 
is  in  communication  with  ttie  English  Atlantic  cable.  Wireless  telegraphy 
connects  Brazzaville  and  the  head  of  the  Southern  Railway  in  the  Loango 
Region,  a  distance  of  300  miles,  and  also  Brazzaville  and  Leopoldville.  In 
the  Chad  region  there  are  several  stations  connecting  Fort  Laniy,  Ati,  Faya, 
and  Mad.  A  line  has  been  laid  to  connect  Brazzaville  with  Bangui,  and 
another  to  connect  Bangui  with  Fort  Lamy.  The  total  length  of  line  in 
operation  is  about  2,366  miles. 

On  the  north-east  of  Lake  Chad  is  the  state  of  Eanem,  which  was  com- 
pletely subjected  to  France  in  1903,  and  is  now  only  a  district  of  the  Shari 
territory  with  Mad  for  its  capital.  Wadai,  to  the  east  of  Eanem,  with  an 
area  of  about  170,000  square  miles,  and  a  semi-ciyilised  population  of  about 
1,000,000,  accepted  the  French  Protectorate  in  the  summer  of  1903,    In 
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1911  a  French  force  occupied  Arada,  some  miles  to  the  north  of  the  capital, 
Abeshr,  which  is  in  communication  with  Benghazi,  on  the  coast  of  Tripoli, 
by  caravans,  and  in  1913  Ain-Galakka. 

GovernoT-Oeneral  of  EqucUorial  Africa. — J.  Augagneur  (May,  1920). 

Cameroon. — The  former  German  Colony  of  Eamerun,  including  the  area 
of  French  Eauatorial  Africa  ceded  by  France  to  Germany,  was  occupied 
by  French  ana  British  troops  in  1916.  The  greater  portion  of  the  territory 
has  been  placed  under  French  administration,  and  a  strip  on  the  southern 
border  of  Nigeria  under  British.  The  total  area  allotted  to  France  amounts  to 
166,489  square  miles,  excluding  the  107,270  square  miles  ceded  to  Germany 
in  1911.  Imports  in  1918  amounted  to  13,528,967  francs  ;  exports  to 
7,867,214  francs.  General  budget  for  1920  balances  at  7,370,500  francs ; 
special  railway  budget,  2,913,000  francs.  Chief  products  are  coffee,  tobacco, 
palm  oil,  and  ivory.  The  country  has  213  miles  of  good  roads,  and  359 
miles  of  railway.     See  also  p.  255. 

Commiisumer, — M.  Garde  (appointed  December  5,  1919). 
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MADAGASCAR. 
Oovermnent. 

The  last  native  soyereign  of  Madagascar,    Rknavklona  III.    (born  1861, 
died  1916),  succeeded  in  1883.      The  French  having  claimed  a  portion  of 
the  north-west  coast  as  having  been  transferred  to  them  by  local  chiefs, 
hostilities  were  carried  on  in  1882-84  agaihst  the    Hovas,  who  refused  to 
recognise    the   cession.      In  1885  peace  was   made,  Diego  Suarez  having 
been    surrendered    to   France.      A  French    Resident-General  was  received 
at  the  capital,  and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  were  claimed  to 
be   regulated  by  France.     By  the  Anglo-French    agreement  of  August  6, 
]  890,^  the  protectorate  of  France  over  Madagascar  was  recognised  by  Great 
Britain  ;  but  the  Native  Government  steadily  refused  to  recognise  any  pro- 
tectorate.    In  May,  1895,  a  French  expedition    was  despatched  to  enforce 
the  claims  of  France,  and  on  October  1,  the  capital  having  been  occupied, 
a  treaty  was  signed  whereby  the  Queen  recognised  and  accepted  the  protectorate. 
By  a  unilateral  convention  made  in  January,   1896,   Madagascar  became   a 
French  possession,  and  by  law  promulgated  August  6,  1896,  the  island  and  its 
dependencies  were  declared  a  French  colony. 

Oovemor'aej^eral-^UvLhtTt  Garbit  (appointed  March  14,  1920). 
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A  Consultatiye  Council  of  Administration  has  been  established  at 
Antanknariyo.  The  Colony  is  not  represented  in  the  French  Parliament, 
nor  has  it  any  eleotire  assembly.  By  decree  of  Jnne  1918,  Madagascar  in 
divided  into  24  provinces,  and  75  districts  administered  by  officials  of 
the  council  of  administration.  Natives  are  employed  to  a  large  extent  in 
subordinate  positions  both  in  the  civil  and  military  administration.  In  some 
parts  of  the  island  the  natives,  under  the  direction  of  the  administrateurs, 
are  allowed  to  choose  one  of  their  number  as  intermediary  between  them- 
selves and  the  native  governors  appointed  by  the  French  Government.  These 
representatives  receive  a  remuneration  and  give  their  whole  time  to  this 
work. 

Area  and  Population. 

Madagascar  is  situated  to  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Mozambique  Channel,  the  least  distance  between  island  and 
continent  beine  240  miles  ;  its  length  is  980  miles ;  greatest  breadth, 
360  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  228,000  square  miles.  The  census 
of  December  81,  1917,  showed  a  population  of  3,546,264,  of  whom  15,157 
were  French,  3,101  were  of  other  European  birth,  5,272  were  Hindus, 
1,007  Chinese,  631  were  African,  and  3,520,096  were  Malagasy.  On 
December  31,  1918,  the  population  was  3,545,575. 

The  Malagasy  races  or  tribes  are  very  numerous,  the  more  important  being 
the  Hova  (1,097,458),  the  B^tsiUo  (515,005),  the  Betsimisitraka  (401,857). 
the  Tanala  (151,061),  the  Sakalava  (208,777),  and  the  Bara  (161,116). 
Hindus,  Chinese,  Arabs,  and  other  Asiatics  carry  on  small  retail  trade. 
The  most  intelligent  and  enterprising  tribe  is  the  Hova,  whose  language, 
allied  to  the  Malayan  and  Oceanic  tongues,  is  understood  over  a  large  part 
of  the  island.  The  people  are  divided  into  a  great  many  clans,  who  seldom 
inter-marry. 

The  slave  trade  was  nominally  abolished  in  1877  ;  slavery  in  Imerina 
and  in  all  parts  under  French  authority  was  abolished  by  proclama- 
tion on  September  27|  1896.  The  system  of  forced  labour  in  the  public 
service  was  abolished  on  January  1,  1901,  but  the  personal  tax  due  from  16 
to  60  years  of  age,  formerly  5  francs,  hats  been  increased  to  10,  15,  in  some 
provinces  20,  and  in  Antananarivo  to  30  francs.  The  populations  of  the  chief 
towns  were  :  The  capital,  Antananarivo,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  63,115, 
Tamatave  15,000,  Fianarantsoa  8,231,  Andevoranto  1,322,  Mtgunga  7,205, 
Diego  Suarez  10,377,  Ambositra  3,580,  Tulear  2,467,  Mananjary  8,927, 
Maroautsetia,  3,294.  Fort  Dausslen  2,000.  The  principal  ports  are  Tamatave, 
on  the  east  coast,  Majung^  on  the  north-west  coast,  Di^go  Suarez  in  the 
north,  and  Tulear  in  the  south-west. 

In  1896  Di^go-Suarez  (a  French  colony  from  1885),  the  island  of  Nossi 
Be  (area  130  sq.  m.)  on  the  west  coast,  and  the  island  of  Ste.  Marie  on  the 
east  coast  (area,  64  sq.  m.),  and  in  1914  the  Comoro  Islands,  were  placed 
under  the  authority  of  the  Governor-General  of  Madagascar. 

Religion,  Education,  Jastice. 

Up  to  1895  a  large  portion  of  the  Hova  and  of  the  other  tribes  in  the 
central  districts  had  been  Christianised.  The  Christian  population  was 
estimated  at  450,000  Protestants,  and  50,000  Roman  Catholics.  There  are 
many  missionary  societies  at  work,  French  (Catholic  and  Protestant),  British 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  Friends'  ^lission,  and  the  Anglican 
Mission) ;  there  is  also  a  Norwegian  Lutheran  Mission  and  an  American 
Mission.    French  Catholic  missions  had  258  European  workers  (67  female) ; 
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Protestant  and  Anglican  xnissionB  bad  173  (54  female).     The  outlying  tribes 
are  still  mostly  heathen. 

Education  is  oompulsory  from  8  to  14  years  of  age.  On  January  1, 
1918|  there  were  745  official  schools  with  76,243  pupils  (48,444  boys  and 
24,206  girls),  and  432  private  schools,  with  43,994  pupils.  Childi*en  are 
required  to  learn  the  French  language.  At  Antanknarivo  there  is  a  school 
of  natiye  medicine,  an  administrative  and  commercial  school,  a  normal  school, 
and  a  school  of  agriculture. 

For  the  administration  of  French  justice  there  are  a  Parquet  consisting 
of  a  Fromreur04'niral  and  other  officials,  a  court  of  appeal,  4  courts  of 
first  instance  in  the  principal  towns,  and  justice  of  peace  courts  at  17  centres. 
For  native  justice  there  are  tribunals  in  the  districts  and  provinces,  and  the 
natives  have  the  right  of  appeal  from  lower  to  higher  tribunals. 

FlnaBce. 

The  local  revenue  of  Madagascar  is  derived  chiefly  from  direct  taxation 
(including  a  poll  tax  and  taxes  on  land,  cattle,  and  houses),  from  customs  and 
other  indirect  taxes,  from  colonial  lands,  from  posts  and  telegraphs,  markets, 
and  miscellaneous  sources.  The  chief  branches  of  expenditure  are  general 
administration,  public  works,  the  post  office,  and  the  public  debt.  For 
1920  the  local  budget  balanced  at  68,866,200  francs. 

The  colony  has  since  1897  contracted  debt  to  the  amount  of  4,2OO,00OZ. 
at  the  average  yearly  rate  of  interest  of  3*02  per  cent.  The  loans  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  public  works  or  for  the  conversion  of  loans  for 
that  purpose. 

Defence. 

In  peace  time  the  troops  in  Madagascar  (including  the  forces  at  Di6go- 
Suarez)  consist  of  2,411  Europeans,  and  6,376  natives.  The  police  and 
militia  are  maintained  on  the  local  budget. 

Production  and  Industry. 

In  1896,  on  the  completion  of  the  French  occupation  of  the  Island,  the 
Malagasy  system  of  land  tenure  was  modified  ;  foreigners  were  permitted  to 
acquire  land,  and  registration  of  land  was  begun.  Government  lands,  urban 
or  non-urban,  are  let  or  sold  to  private  persons,  or  'to  companies  for  agri- 
culture, pasturage,  or  mining.  On  December  31,  1916,  there  were  2,634,410 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation  by  natives  and  257,848  acres  by  Europeans, 
Estimated  yield  of  the  chief  vegetable  products  for  1918  was  rice  (701,005 
tons),  sugar  (516  tons),  coffee  (1,116  tons),  manioc  (800,700  tons),  cotton, 
cacao,  vanilla,  (422  tons),  tobacco  (986  tons)  butter  beans  (19,375  tons), 
cloves,  mulberry  trees,  and  rubber  troes.  Sericulture  is  encouraged.  The 
forests  abound  with  many  valuable  woods,  while  caoutchouc,  gum,  resins, 
and  plants  for  textile,  tanning,  dyeing,  and  medicinal  purposes  abound.  The 
quantity  of  graphite  and  caoutchouc  exported  is  at  present  considerable  ; 
the  production  of  graphite  for  1917  was  35,000  metric  tons. 

Cattle  breeding  and  agriculture  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  natives  ; 
there  were  on  December  31,  1919,  7,277,609  cattle  in  the  island  ;  8,086 
horses  ;  270,690  sheep  ;  140,426  goats  ;  662  ostriches,  and  421,349  pigs. 

Silk  and  cotton  weaving  are  carried  on,  and  the  working  of  metal  and  the 
making  of  panama  and  other  straw  hats.  The  preparation  of  sugar,  rice, 
soap,  tapioca,  &c, ,  is  being  undertaken  by  Europeans,  as  well  as  the  canning 
of  meat.  There  are  large  meat- preserving  factories  at  Bo<anamary  (Majunga), 
Diego-Suarez,  Tamatave,  Antan^nai-ivo  and  Antsirabe. 

Of  minerals,  gold  (27,141  ozs,  in  1918),  iron,  copper,  lead,  silver,  ainc, 
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antimony,  manganei^e,  nickel,  sulphur,  graphite  (27j838  tanfi  in  1917), 
lignite  (filrst  found  in  March,  1912),  and  also  cAal  hs^ye  been  found  in 
yariou9  parts  of  the  island. 

Commerce. 

The  trade  of  Madagascar  has  been  as  follows  in  five  years  : — 


Imports . 
Exports  . 


1915 

£ 

1,750,604 
2,642,644 


1016 


1917 


£ 

4,078,225 
3,400,608 


5,470,823 
3,448,318 


1913 


£ 
4,090,792 
3,671,308 


1919 


£ 
3,958,909 
7,086,708 


The   chief  articles   of  import  and  export  in  1917   and   1918   were  the 
following: — 


Iippvrt» 

1917 

1918 

Exports 

1917         1918 

S 

£ 

£    :    £ 

Cottons  .... 

1,154,224 

— 

Qulddnst     . 

110,554  ,    74,513 

Beverages 

156,090 

323,091 

Cattle  .... 

23,371  '    14,560 

Machinery     . 

76,442 

74.252 

Tanning  bark 

10,184           515 

Metals    .... 

71,388 

112,611 

Jllce      .... 

70,606    212,005 

Cement  .... 

33,395 

19,587 

Hides    .... 

348,656  ,  242,149 

Lime      .... 

4,870 

3,678 

Rafla  fibre    . 

13^,W7  ,  138,075 

Clothing 

1,980,662 

1,979,757 

Wax      .... 

65,342  1    37,146 

Th«  trade  in  1917  and  1918  was  distributed  as  follows  :• 


From  or  to 


France 

French  Colonies 
United  Kingdom     . 
British  Fosses8ion8 


ImjHirts 


Exports 


1917 


1918 


£ 

3,920,152 
300,949 
236,365 
630,329 


£ 

1,768,021 
596,674 
216,75'2 

1,275,085 


1911 


£ 

2,600,194 
181,366 
499,639 
127,021 


1918 


£ 

2,441,369 
495,581 
414,496 
193,812 


According  to  Board  of  Trade  returns,  the  imports  fron*  Madagascar  into 
Great  Britain  iu  1920  amounted  to  878,034^,  (mainly  beans  and  plumbago), 
and  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  294,201/.  (mamly  cotton 
goods). 

Shipping  and  GommnnioationB. 

Tamatave,  the  principal  seaport  of  the  island,  is  visited  by  the  steamers 
of  two  French  shipping  companies,  and  the  principal  ports  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  coasting  steamers  plying  regularly,  In  1918,  vessels  of 
630,320  tons  entered  and  vessels  of  632,l;ja  tons  cleared  at  the  ports 
of  Madagascar.  Of  the  total  tonnage  entering  490,563  tons  were  French, 
and  78,981  tons  were  British  ;  and  of  those  clearing,  492,671  tons  were 
French  and  81,384  tons  British. 

There  are  as  yet  but  few  roads  in  Madagascar  in  the  European  sense 
of  the  word.  At  the  ^nd  of  1918  there  were  1,611  miles  of  metalled  roads. 
The  transport  of  mails  and  passengers  by  motor-cars  is  being  extended.  A 
fortnightly  service  of  motor-cars  has  been  established  between  Antananarivo 
and  MiarinarlvQ  (97  miles),  and  a  service — twice  weekly— between  Antanii- 
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nariyo  and  Fianarantsoai  the  capital  of  the  son  them  provinces  (259  miles), 
and  Mananjary  on  the  east  coast  (328  miles).  Waggon  roads  have  been 
made  from  Tamataye  to  Antananarivo,  from  Antananarivo  to  Maevetanana 
and  between  most  of  the  chief  military  posts.  Three  railways  are  at 
present  worked  in  Madagascar.  The  first  is  the  through  railway  line  between 
Antananarivo  and  Tamatave  (229  miles)  which  was  opened  for  traffic  in 
March,  1913.  The  second  is  the  railway  which  is  being  constracted  between 
Antananarivo  and  Antsirabe  (noted  for  its  thermal  springs),  107  miles  sontli 
of  Antanknarivo,  27  miles  of  which  were  opened  for  traffic  in  January,  1919. 
The  third  is  the  branch  line  of  the  Tamatave  railway,  from  Moramanga  to 
the  Antsihanaka  provinces,  towards  the  north  of  the  island,  which  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  October,  1917,  as  far  as  Anosiroa,  a  distance  of  61 
miles.     Total  railway  mileage  on  June  30,  1919,  776  miles. 

There  is  postal  communication  throughout  the  island.  The  telegraph 
Jine  has  (December  31,  1918)  a  length  of  4,444  miles,  and  6,520  miles  of 
wire.  In  1916,  366,521  telegrams  were  sent.  There  is  cable  communication 
to  Mozambique,  Mauritius,  Reunion,  and  Aden.  In  1918  there  were  462 
miles  of  urban  telephone  line,  1,703  miles  of  inter-urban  circuits,  and  three 
Government  wireless  telegraph  stations. 

Money  and  Banks. 

The  Comptoir  National  d'Escompte  de  Paris  has  agencies  at  Antanana- 
rivo, Tamatave,  Di^go-Suarez,  Mananjary,  Majunga  and  Tuldar;  in  1911 
the  Bank  of  Madagascar,  with  headquaiters  in  Paris,  was  opened  at  Tamatave 
with  a  capital  of  600,000  francs. 

The  only  legal  coin  is  the  silver  5 -franc  piece,  with  its  silver  sub-divisions, 
as  well  as  copper  coins  of  5  and  10  centimes,  but  the  Italian  5-lire  piece 
and  Belgian,  Greek,  and  other  coins  of  equal  value  are  also  in  circulation. 
French  Bank  notes  of  5,  10,  20,  50  and  100  francs  are  also  legal  tender,  as 
well  as,  since  the  war,  postage  stamps  affixed  to  cardboards,  for  smaller 
values,  viz.,  10,  25  and  50  centimes,  and  1  and  2  francs. 


MAYOTTE  AND  TH£  COMOBO   ISLANDS. 

The  archipelago  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  is  formed  by  the  islands  of 
Mayotte,  Anjouan,  Grande  Comore  and  Moheli.  Before  1912,  Anjonan, 
Moheli  and  Grande  Comore  were  only  under  French  protection  ;  Mayotte 
alone  being  a  colony.  But  by  a  law  of  July  25,  1912,  and  a  decree  of 
February  23,  1914,  the  whole  archipelago  has  become  a  colony,  attached  to 
the  general  government  of  Madagascar,  of  which  it  forms  a  twenty-third 
province,  the  *  Province  des  Comores. ' 

The  island  of  Mayotte  (140  square  miles)  had  a  population  (1915)  of  13,500. 
There  is  an  increasing  emigration  to  Zanzibar  and  Madagascar.  In 
1914  there  were  two  schools  with  2  teachers  and  60  pupils.  The  chief  pro- 
duct was  formerly  sugar,  but  the  cultivation  of  vanilla  has  now  superseded 
that  of  the  sugar  cane.  There  are  now  only  two  sugar  works  and  two 
distilleries  for  rum.  Besides  vanilla  and  sugar,  cacao,  aloes  and  perfume 
plants  (citronella,  ylang-ylang,  patchouli,  &c.)  are  cultivated. 

Grande  Comore,  Moheli,  Anjouan,  and  a  number  of  smaller  islands,  have 
an  area  of  about  650  square  miles  and  population  in  1914  of  84,117.  VanillSy 
cacao  and  perfume  plants  are  successiully  cultivated.  Grande  Comore  has 
a  fine  forest  and  exports  timber  for  building  and  for  railway  sleepers. 
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The  principal  imports  are  cotton  fabrics,  metals,  and  rice ;  the  principal 
exports,  hides,  sugar,  and  ranilla. 

Consular  and  other  Representatiyeg. 

Of  Great  Britain  in  Madaoasoar. 

Consul  ai  AntandnaHvo. — P.  Helyar. 

Vied' Consul  at  TanuUave, — C.  Bang. 

There  is  also  a  Vice-Consul  at  Majunga  and  a  Consular  agent  at  Di<^go 
Suarez. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Madagascar. 

1.  Official  Publioations. 

Annnaire  de  Mftdagascar  et  Dependences.    AnnuaL    Antananarivo. 

Guide  de  I'lmmigrant  a  Madagascar,  8  vols.    Paris,  1899. 

Gnide-Annualre  de  Madagascar  et  D^pendances.    Annual.    Antananarivo. 

Joomal  offlciel  de  Madagascar.    Weekly  since  March  20,  1896.    Antananarivo. 

Bulletin  Bconomiaae. — Revue  de  Madagascar.    Antan&nartva 

Statistiqaes  G6nerales.  Gouvemement  G^niral  de  Madagascar  et  d^pendances. 
Melun,  1909. 

Treaties  eondaded  between  France  and  Madagascar,  August  8, 1868 ;  December  12, 1885, 
and  September  80, 1895. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Antanauarivo  Annual. 

Dawton  (B.  W.),  Madagascar ;  its  Capabilities  and  Besources.    London,  1895. 

Foueart  (G,),  Madagascar,  Commerce,  Colonisation.    Paris,  1899. 

Oautier^  Guide  du  colon  &  Madagascar.    Paris,  1896. 

Qrandidier{A.)t  Histoire  physique,  natureUe  et  politique  de  Madagascar.  Paris,  1917. 
In  50  4to.  volumes,  with  many  hundred  plates,  still  in  progress. — Collection  des  Ouvrages 
anciens  eoncernant  Madagascar.  9  vols.  Paris,  1920.~BlblioKraphie  de  Madagascar. 
Paris,  1907. 

GrMisr  (G.),  Madagascar.    Paris,  1904. 

E[ocquard(E.)j  L'ExpMltion  de  Madagascar.    Paris,  1897. 

Johnston  (Sir  Harry),  The  Colonisation  of  Africa.    Cambridge,  1899. 

Keller  (C),  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and  other  East  African  Islands.    London,  1900. 

Leblond  (M.),  La  Grande  He  de  Madagascar.    Paris,  1910. 

Loitif  (X  ),  Madagascar,  Etude  Economiques     Paris, 

Lpanteff  (GoL),  Dans  le  Sud  de  Madagascar.    Paris,  1908. 

Madagascar  au  Dibut  du  ZX*  Si^cle.    Paris,  1902. 

Mager  (H.X  La  Yie  k  Madagascar.    Paris,  1899. 

Maretue  (W.  M.),  Through  Western  Madagascar.    London,  1914. 

Oliver  (S.  P.),  Madagascar  and  the  Malagasy.  London,  1866.— Madagascar.  2  vols. 
London,  1886.— The  True  Story  of  the  French  Dispute  in  Madagascar.    London,  1885. 

OrtroM  (P.  Van),  Conventions  Internationales  eoncernant  I'Afrique.    Brussels,  1898. 

Pappenheim  (Haupt  Graf  xu),  Madagascar :  Studien,  Schilderungen,  and  Erlebnisse. 
Berlin,  1906. 

Piolet  I  P^e  J.  B.),  Madagascar :  sa  Description  et  ses  Habitants.  Paris,  1895.— Madagas- 
car et  le<  Hova.      Paris,  1895. 

Prudhomme  (B.),  Ressources  agricoles  de  Madagascar.    Paris,  1909. 

Sibree  (Rev.  James),  Madagascar  and  its  People.  London,  1870.— The  Great  Aftican 
Island.    London,  1880.— A  Naturalist  in  Madagascar.    London,  1915. 

Vaittiere  (P^re  de  la),  Histoire  de  Madagascar:  ses  habitants  et  ses  missionaires. 
1  vols.    Pans,  1884. 

You  (A.)  Madagascar:  Histoire,  Organisation,  Colonisation.    Paris,  1905. 
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BfiXrKIOV. 

Reunion  (or  Bourbon),  about  420  miles  east  of  M^dagaJjcAVi  had  belonged  t6 
France  since  1643.  It  is  administered  by  a  Governor  assisted  by  a  Privy 
Council,  and  an  elective  Council-General,  and  is  represented  in  the  French 
Parliament  by  a  Sen&tor  and  two  Deputies.  It  has  an  ar^a  of  970  square 
miles  and  population  (1912)  of  178,822,  of  whom  169,218  were  Europeans, 
130,000  of  French  origin  ;  there  were  also  8,341  British  Indians,  1,868 
natives  of  Madagascar,  2,927  Africans,  884  Chinese,  584  Arabiatts.  The 
chief  towns  are  :  St.  Denis,  with  23,972  inhabitants  in  1912 ;  St,  Pidrre, 
29,481  ;  St.  Paul,  18,646  ;  St.  Louis,  13,346.  The  towns  are  under  the 
Ft^nch  municipal  law.  Reunion  has  a  lycee  with  24  teachers  and  299 
pupils.  Primary  education  is  given  in  a  training  school  with  46  pupils  and 
7  teachers,  and  169  elementary  schools  with  361  teachers  and  17,808  pupils 
(1920).  The  chief  port,  Pointe-des-Galets,  is  connected  by  a  coast  1-ailway 
of  80  miles  with  St.  Benoit  on  the  one  hand,  and  St.  Pierre  on  the  other, 
in  1888  this  railway  was  taken  over  by  the  State.  The  chief  productions 
are  sugar  (62,000  acres),  rum,  coffee  (6,000  acres),  manioc,  (12,000  acres), 
tapioca,  vanilla,  spices.  The  forests  occupy  about  150,000  acres.  There  are 
20  sugar  factories  in  the  island.  The  annual  production  of  rum  amounts  to 
1,166,000  gallons,  of  which  836,000  gallons  are  exported.  The  ohidf  im- 
ports are  rice,  grain,  &c. ;  the  chief  exports  are  sugar  and  rutn.  Total 
value  of  imports  in  1919,  41, 759, 750  francs  ;  of  exports,  50>3U>574  francs. 
In  1919,  65  vessels  of  117,264  tons  entered,  and  67  vessels  of  118,060  tons 
cleared  at  the  ports  of  the  island.  There  are  about  80  miles  of  railway.  The 
Tamatave-R^union- Mauritius  Telegraph  Cable  is  Open  for  traffic.  On 
December  31,  1917,  there  were  233  miles  of  telephone  wire,  242  miles  of 
telegraph  wire,  187  telephone  stations  and  34  telegraph  offices.  The 
budget  for  1920  balanced  at  12,170,760  francs.  The  debt  was  1,122,500 
francs.  The  currency  of  Reunion  consists  of  local  bank  notes  and  token 
nickel  coinage.     It  has  nominally  the  same  value  as  that  of  France. 

8t.*Patil  and  Amiterdam,  small  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  belong  to 
France. 

Korgu^lon,  a  desolate  island,  about  50  S.  lat.  and  70  £*  long.,  was 
annexed  by  France  in  1893. 

BrUiih  Consul  at  Riunion. — M,  J.  T.  Piat. 

FRENCH  SOICALILAND. 

The  colony  of  the  Somali  Coast  lies  between  the  Italian  Colony  of 
Eritrea  and  British  Somaliland.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Cape 
Doumeirah,  whicii  separates  it  from  the  Italian  possessions  )  on  the  south  by 
a  line  drawn  from  the  wells  of  Hadou  to  Gueldessa,  which  sepArates  it  from 
the  British  possessions ;  the  inland  boundary  towatds  Abyssinia  being, 
by  convention  of  March  20,  1897,  at  a  distance  of  90  kilometres  (about 
56  miles)  from  the  coast*  The  territory  has  an  area  of  about  5|790  square 
miles,  and  the  population  was  estimated  in  1917  At  about  206,000.  It  is 
administered  by  ft  Governor,  assisted  by  an  Administrative  Council.  The 
port  of  Obock  was  acquired  for  France  in  1862,  but  it  was  not  till  1884  that 
its  active  occupation  began.  In  1884  Sagallo  and  Tajurah  weie  ceded  to 
France  ;  in  1885,  Ambado  ;  in  1888  the  territory  was  delimited  by  agreement 
with  Great  Britain ;  in  1888  a  port  was  created  at  Djibouti,  now  the  seat  of 
government. 

Djibouti  has  (1917)  13,608  inhabitants,  of  whom  294  are  European  (107 
French).  The  natives  are  made  up  as  follows  (1917) :  Issas,  3,954 ; 
Danakils,   1,184;    Arabs  (foreign  subjects)  3,130;   Arabs  (French  subjects), 
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1,859 ;  Bomalis,  3,568  ;  and  Indians,  109.  In  1902  a  French  mission 
school  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  wete  opened  at  Djibouti  with  50  pupils. 
The  local  budget  for  1920  balanced  at  2,887,000  francs.  The  country  has 
scarcely  any  industries,  but  with  the  coast  fisheries  and  inland  trade  there  is 
considerable  traffic.  The  salt  mines,  opened  in  1912,  exported  in  1918, 
11,500  metric  tons  of  salt.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton  goods,  butter, 
ooal,  su^ar  ;  the  chief  exports  were  conee,  ivory,  hides  and  skins. 
The  total  imports  in  1918  amounted  to  67,411,794  francs,  and  the  total 
exports  (19 1 7)  to  60, 824, 846  francs.  The  export  of  the  products  of  Abyssinia  in 
1918  amounted  to  75,552,277  francs.  Merchatfdise  imported  at  Djibouti, 
destined  for  Abyssinia,  amounted  to  35,839,140  francs.  Much  of  the  traffic 
with  Abyssinia  which  formerly  passed  by  Zailah  now  goes  by  railway  from 
Djibouti  to  Addis  Abeba  (386  miles).  [See  also  under  Abyssinia,]  The 
ressels  of  3  French,  4  English,  2  Russian,  and  1  Italian  shipping  companies 
risit  Djibouti,  which  is  also  in  communication  with  Aden  by  means  of 
French  and  English  steamboats  for  local  traffic.  In  1917  there  entered  at 
Djibouti  272  steam  merchant  vessels  of  643,290  tons.  Of  these  vessels, 
163  were  French,  44  English,  33  Italian,  19  Greek,  11  Japanese,  1  Dutch, 
and  1  Swedish. 

FRSKCH  WBST  AFRICA  AKD  THE  SAHARA 

French  West  Africa  comprises  the  following  colonies:— ^(1)  Senegal,  (2) 
French  Guinea,  (8)  the  Ivory  Coast,  (4)  Dahomey,  (5)  Upper  Senegal-Niger 
(French  Sudan),  (6)  the  Upper  Volta  Colony,  (7)  Civilian  Territory  of  Mauri- 
tania, and  (8)  the  Military  Territory  of  the  Niger. 

In  1912  the  Military  Territory  of  the  Niger  was  placed  under  a  Commis- 
sioner, whose  headquarters  were  at  Zinder,  the  capital.  In  1916  the  region 
of  Tibesti  was  attached,  administratively,  to  French  'West  Africa  ;  it  forms 
a  part  of  the  Military  Territory  of  the  Niger. 

The  approximate  area  and  population  of  French  West  Africa  is  (1920) 
shown  as  follows  : — 


Population. 


Colony 


Senegal 

Gainea 

Ivory  Coast 

Dariomey 

Ft  ench  Sudan 

npi>er  Volta 

JCanritania 

Military  Territory  of  Niger 


Area  (in  i    , 

Square    '  Non-Aincan  Races 

Miles)    I — 

t    French   |   Foreign 


Total   . 


74,112 
95,21S 
121,976 
42,460 
617,600 
154,400 
347,400 
347,400 


3,559 
1,100 
900 
500 
900 
100 
144 
200 


1,800,566  '     7,403 


554 

100 

180 

90 

75 


26 


974 


African  Haces 


French 


Total 


1,200,000 

1,890,000 

1,406,000 

860,000 

2,200.000 

3,000,000 

340,000 

700,000 


11,456,000 


1,204,113 

1,861,200 

1,407,080 

860,690 

2,^00,976 

8.000,100 

240,144 

700^225 


11,464,877 


A  treaty  of  October  19,  1906,  determines  the  course  of  the  Anglo-French 
boundary  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  to  the  Niger.  The  delineation  of  the 
boundary  was  completed  in  1912,  and  approved  by  the  two  goyernments  1914. 
The  British  sovemment  has  leased  to  France  for  purposes  of  commerce  two 
pieces  of  land,  one  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Niger  between  Lealaba  and  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Moussa  and  .  Niger,  and  the  other  on  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Kiger,  each  to  form  one  block  of  from  25  to  120  acres  with  a 
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rirer  frontage  not  exceeding  436  ^ards  ;  the  lease,  at  first,  to  be  for  30  years. 
It  is  further  stipulated  that,  within  the  boundaries  indicated  in  the  conyen- 
tion,  British  and  French  as  regards  persons  and  merchandise  shall  enjoy  for 
30  years  the  same  treatment  in  all  matters  of  river  navigation,  of  commerce, 
and  of  tari£f  and  fiscal  treatment  and  taxes  of  all  kinds. 

Under  the  Anglo-French  Convention  of  April  8,  1904,  the  river  port  of 
Yarbatenda  on  the  Gambia  (belonging  to  the  British  colony  of  Gambia),  with 
all  its  landing  places,  was  cpded  to  France,  and,  if  this  port  should  prove 
inaccessible  to  sea-goine  merchantmen,  access  to  the  river  will  be  granted  to 
France  at  an  accessible  point  lower  down.  At  the  same  time  the  Los 
Islands  were  ceded  to  France. 

By  an  agreement,  dated  July  6,  1911,  between  England  and  France,  the 
boundary  line  between  French  Guinea  and  Sierra  Leone  was  readjusted. 

By  a  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  France  the  former  recognised 
the  right  of  France  to  all  territory  west  of  the  Nile  basin,  which  practically 
includes  the  whole  of  the  Sahara  (exclusive  of  the  Libyan  Desert),  and  the 
State  of  Wadai.  The  French  Sahara  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  about  1 J 
million  square  miles. 

Over  the  whole  of  French  Wes*  Africa  there  is  a  Governor-General,  who 
is  assisted  by  a  Council,  the  seat  of  the  general  government  being  at  Dakar. 
The  Colonies  are  each  under  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  Governor-General,  who  has  been  relieved  of  the  direct 
administration  of  any  portion  of  his  Government,  and  is  free  to  devote  the 
whole  of  his  attention  to.  directing  and  controlling  the  common  interests  of  all 
the  Colonies.  To  facilitate  this  object  a  Genei^  Budget  has  been  created, 
drawn  up  by  the  Governor-General,  which  provides  for  all  the  services 
which  are  common  to  all  the  Colonies,  and  tne  funds  for  which  are  pro- 
vided by  the  customs  .and  shipping' dues  of  each  of  the  Colonies,  which  have 
now  only  their  internal  revenues  to  depend  upon  for  their  local  budgets, 
which  have,  however,  been  relieved  of  the  cost  of  all  the  general  services. 

Tlie  general  budget  of  the  Colonies  for  1920  amounted  to  40,509,800  francs. 
The  military  forces  in  peace  times  consist  of  13,600  men,  of  whom  1,600  are 
Europeans.    The  police  force  numbers  3,000. 

Schools  are  at  work  for  elementary  primary,  superior  and  commercial 
primary,  and  technical  education,  with  a  central  normal  school  for  training 
native  teachers  for  the  village  schools,  and  a  certain  number  of  professional 
schools  in  the  different  colonies,  with  a  central  professional  training  school 
at  Gor^e  (near  Dakar).  Over  13,000  children  are  receiving  elementary 
instruction,  about  3,000  of  the  pupils  being  girls. 

The  imports  into  French  West  Africa  are  mostly  food  substances,  tissues, 
mechanical  implements,  and  beverages  ;  the  exports  from  these  colonies  are 
chiefly  fruits,  oils  and  oil  seeds,  as  well  as  rubber,  cotton,  cacao  and  timber. 
The  following  is  a  comparative  table  of  values  of  the  imports  and  exports 
during  1918  and  1919  for  each  of  the  colonies  : — 


Imports 


Exports 


Colonies 


Senegal 

French  Guinea 
Ivory  C!oast 
Dahomey     . 


ToUl      [. 


1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1 

francs 

295,777,866 

23,029,972 

16,787,579 

28,346,926 

francs 

198,164,926 

26,918,941  ' 

23,637,038 

44,884,684 

francs 

216,219,431 

12,822,621 

13,158,972 

29,986,819 

271,187,845 

francs 

202,178,941 

23,585,011 

28,478,853 

70,104,510 

362,942,388 

292,009,689 

S24,29«,815 
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in  1919,  3,169  vessels  of  6,430,949  tons  entered  and*cleared  the  ports  of 
French  tVest  Africa. 

There  are  1,370  miles    of  railway  and  12,500    miles    of  telegraph. 
In    1916  there  were   263   post  oflSices,  divided   as   follows : — Seneg5,  59  ; 
Upper  Senegal,  73 ;  Guinea,  38  ;  Ivory  Coast,  38  ;  Dahomey,  30 ;  Manre- 
tania,  13  ;  and  Military  Territory  of  the  Niger,  12. 

The  use  of  French  weights  and  measures,  and  money,  is  compulsory 
throughout  French  West  Africa. 

Oavemor-QeTieral  qf  French  West  Africa. — M,  Merlin.  Appointed 
January,  1918.  , 

The  colony  of  Senegal  consists  of : — 

1.  The  four  municipal  communes  of  St.  Louis,  the  capital  of  the  Colony 
(population,  1917,  23,326,  French,  307);  Dakar,  a  fortified  naval  station, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Government  General  of  French  West  Africa  (population, 
1918,  25,468,  French,  2,791) ;  Rufisque  (population,  11,414,  French,  205) ;  and 
Goree  (population,  1,444,  French,  67).  The  total  area  is  438  square  miles. 
The  natives  of  these  towns  and  their  descendents  are  French  citizens,  and 
have  the  right  of  vote. 

2.  The  territories  of  direct  administration,  in  which  the  Government 
exercises  absolute  authority,  which  consist  of : — 

The  outskirts  of  the  communes  of  Dakar,  Rufisque  and  St.  Louis,  and  one 
kilometre  on  each  side  of  the  Dakar-St.  Louis  Railway,  with  the  principal 
parts  of  Hann,  Pout,  Thies,  Tivaouane,  Pire,  Mackli6,  Mekhe,  Eelle,  E6b^mer, 
Qaeonl,  Longa,  Sakal. 

A  rectangle  with  a  front  of  two  kilometres  and  a  depth  of  one  kilometre 
around  the  posts  of  Richard  Toll,  Dagana,  Podor,  Saldd,  Matam,  and  Bakel  on 
the  river  Senegal ;  Eaolack,  Fatick,  and  the  island  of  Foundioungne  in  the 
Sine-Saloum ;  Sedhiou,  Ziguinchor,  and  the  island  of  Carabane  on  the  river 
Caaamance  ;  and  Portudal,  Nianing,  and  Joalon  the  sea  coast  east  of  Rufisque. 

In  these  territories  the  natives  are  not  French  citizens,  and  are  not 
electors. 

The  former  Protectorate  has  been  restored  to  the  Colony,  but  with  a 
separate  budget.  The  total  population  of  Senegal  in  1920  was  put  at 
1,204,118  (including  4,113  Europeans),  and  the  area  74,112  sq.  miles. 

The  Colony  is  represented  in  the  French  Parliament  by  a  deputy.  The 
budget  of  the  directly  administered  territory  provided  for  1920,  4,675,680 
francs.     The  local  budget  f6r  1920  was  13,357,085  franca. 

All  towns  having  a  sufficiently  numerous  European  or  assimilated  native 
population  have  urban  schools  giving  the  same  instruction  as  the  French 
primary  schools,  modified  to  suit  local  requirements.  At  Dakar  there  are 
grouped  superior  technical  schools  common*  to  all  the  colonies,  normal  school, 
professional  school,  commercial  and  administrative  school,  a  school  of 
medicine.  At  St.  Louis  are  a  secondary  school,  a  superior  primary  school,  a 
professional  school  for  interpreters,  kaids  (native  judges),  and  chiefs  sons. 
Thera  is  a  large  hospital  for  natives  at  Dakar. 

The  soil  is  generally  sandy.  The  natives  cultivate  ground-nuts,  millet, 
maize,  and  some  rice  ;  other  products  are  castor  beans,  some  coco-nuts,  gum 
from  Mauritania,  and  rubber  from  the  Casamance  river.  Ground-nuts  form 
the  bulk  of  the  exports.     A  salt  industry  is  being  developed. 

Native  industries  comprise  weaving,  pottery,  brick- making  and  jewellery. 

The  chief  imports  are  cottons,  foodstufi's,  metal-work,  coal.  The  chief 
exports  are  pea-nuts  (247,672  tons  in  1919),  hides  and  skins,  rubber  and  gams. 

There  are  1,494  miles  of  telegraph  and  about  100  miles  of  telephone  lines. 

3  M 
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A  sabmaiine  cable  from  Brest  to  Dakar  was  completed  in  April  1905,  so  that 
the  French  West  African  Colonies  are  now  independent  of  foreign  cables. 
There  are  three  other  cables,  one  Spanish  one  French  West  African,  and  the 
third  belonging;  to  a  Sonth  American  company. 

One  railway  connects  Dakar,  Rufisque  and  St.  Louis  (165  miles);  an- 
other one  Thi^s  and  Kayes  (Upper-Senegal- Niger)  435  miles  (350  miles  open). 

There  is  a  river  service  on  the  Senegal  from  St.  Louis  to  Kayes,  the  former 
a  principal  town  of  Upper  Senegal-Niger  (490  sea  miles)  on  the  Senegal  river, 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  extensive  works  for  the  improvement  of  the 
river  have  been  carried  out.  The  Senegal  is  closed  to  foreign  flags.  Dakar, 
the  principal  port,  is  in  regular  communication  with  French  ports  by  the 
steamers  of  4  French  lines,  and  with  Liverpool  by  a  British  line.  In  1919 
1,109  vessels  of  2,277,988  tons  entered  and  1,093  vessels  of  2,179,988  tons 
cleared  the  ports  of  the  colony.  Works  are  in  progress  for  the  ex- 
tension and  «leepening  of  the  harbour,  the  erection  of  sheds  and  workshops. 
The  dry  dock  at  Dakar  which  was  completed  in  1908,  can  take  boats  630  feet 
long.  The  Bank  of  West  Africa  (established  June  29,  1901),  with  a  capital 
of  6,000,000  francs,  and  reserve  funds  3,920,000  francs,  was  founded  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  financial,  industrial,  or  commercial  operations  ; 
it  has  a  branch  at  Dakar,  and  agencies  at  St.  Louis,  and  at  Rufuquer.  La 
Banque  Fran9aise  de  I'Afrique  Equatoriale  has  a  branch  at  Dakar. 

lI.B.Af.*8  OonsiU'Oeneral  at  Dakar  (for  French  Western  Africa,  including 
the  Sudan). — R.  C.  F.  Maugham, 

Consul  at  Senegal. — Y.  H.  J.  Huckin. 

French  Oninea  lies  on  the  coast  between  Portuguese  Guinea  and  the 
British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  extends  inland  so  as  to  include  the  terri- 
tories of  Eoumbia,  Dinguiray,  Siguiri,  Kouroussa,  Kankan,  Eissidugo,  Beyla, 
Macenta  and  N'zer^kor^.  The  area  is  about  95,218  square  miles,  and 
the  population  was,  in  1920,  1,851,200,  including  1,200  Europeans  (1,100 
French).  A  regular  system  of  Government  lay  schools  has  recently  been 
introduced  all  over  French  West  Africa.  The  principal  products  are  palm 
oil  and  nuts,  rubber,  millet,  earthnuts,  rice,  gum,  and  coffee,  which  is 
grown  in  the  Rio  Nunez  region.  There  is  an  experimental  garden  near 
Konakry  (the  capital)  where  the  culture  of  bananas,  pineapples,  rubber 
trees,  and  other  plants  is  being  tried.  Futa  Jallon  contains  cattle  in 
abundance.  In  1919  there  were  420,000  cattle,  102,000  sheep,  2,000 
goats,  and  2,800  horses.  Gold  is  found  in  the  river  Tinkisso  and  in  the 
Bour^  and  Siecke  districts.  Imports  in  1919,  25,918,941  francs;  exports, 
23,735,011  francs.  The  principal  exports  were  rubber,  cattle,  ground  nuts, 
hides,  wax,  wool,  and  palm-kernels.  Number  of  vessels  entered  in  1919  was 
169,  of  288,614  tons;  number  cleared  173,  of  292,780  tons.  A  network  of 
roads  is  being  made  to  connect  with  the  railway  ntaiion  from  Konakry  to  the 
Niger.  The  French  Guinea  railway  which  runs  from  Konakry  on  the  coast  to 
the  Niger  at  Kourassa  (366  milea  long)  was  opened  in  January,  1911,  and  in 
August,  1914,  was  continued  to  Kankan  (412  miles  from  Konakry).  The 
jetty  1, 066  feet  long,  at  Konakry  has  been  completed.  In  the  colony  there  are 
2,556  miles  of  telegraph  and  43  miles  of  telephone  line,  with  6  miles  of  sub- 
marine line.  The  Colony  is  connected  by  cable  with  France  and  Pernambuco; 
also  with  Freetown,  Monrovia,  and  C^rand  Bassam.  Konakry  is  visited 
regularly  by  the  steamers  of  two  French  and  one  English  company.  The 
budget  of  the  colony  provided  for  1920  the  sum  of  13,124,800  francs. 

The  Ivory  Coast  lies  between  Liberia  and  the  British  Gold  Coast 
Colony.  It  has  common  frontiers  with  French  Guinea  and  Upper-Senegal- 
Nigfi-  Colonips.     France  asserted  and  obtained  rit;hts  on  the  coast  about 
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1843,  bat  did  not  actively «and  continuously  occupy  the  territory  till  1888. 
Area  about  121,976  square  miles  ;  population,  1,407,030  ;  Europeans,  1,030. 
The  seat  of  administration  was  Bingerville,  the  capital,  formerly  called  Adjame 
(European  population,  69).  There  is  a  central  school  group  at  Bingerville  and 
a  number  of  Government  schools  in  the  districts.  The  chief  ports,  in  a 
populous  and  commercial  point  of  view,  are  Grand  Bassam,  with  a  lagoon  (124 
miles  long,  and  12  to  15  ft-et  deep),  forming  an  excellent  harbour  of  refuge  ; 
Assinie,  also  with  a  lagoon  ;  Grand  Lahou,  the  lagoon  of  which  is  connected 
by  means  of  a  canal  with  the  lagoon  of  Grand  Bassam  ;  Sassandra,  with  a  pier, 
and  Tabou,  which  has  a  wireless  station.  The  chief  centres  in  the  interior 
are  Abijean,  Dimbokro,  Bouak^,  Aboisso,  Bondoukou,  and  Korhogo.  The 
natives  cultivate  maize,  rice,  plantains,  pine-apples,  and  many  other  fruits. 
The  Europeans  culture  with  success  coffee  trees  and  cocoa  trees,  especially  in 
Elima  near  Assinie  and  in  M'Bato  near  Bingerville.  Coco-nuts  and  rubber 
are  collected.  The  mahogany  forests  inland  are  worked.  Gold  is  found 
near  Grand  Bassam  in  Baouli,  on  the  Comoe  and  Bia  Rivers,  in  Indenie. 
The  imports  in  1919  amounted  to  23,537,038  francs,  and  the  exports  to 
28,478,353  francs.  Chief  imports  in  1919  were,  tobacco,  7,966,197 
francs  ;  wines,  636,484  francs  ;  cotton  goods,  4,624,129  francs.  Chief 
exports  were,  palm  kernels,  10,517,531  francs  ;  palm  oil,  10,216,248  francs  ; 
coffee,  284,147  francs  ;  cocoa,  1,811,538  francs  ;  rubber,  381,450  francs  ; 
colo,  53,693  francs  ;  and  mahogany,  3,422,391  francs.  The  ports  of  the 
Colony  are  visited  by  liners  of  several  French,  English  and  Belgian  shipping 
companies.  Number  of  vessels  entered  in  1919,  168  of  414,768  tons,  and 
cleared  200  vessels,  of  439,931  tons.  From  Abidjan,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
lagoon,  a  railway  hati  been  constructed,  rimuiug  between  Abijean  and  Bouake 
(197  miles).  Works  are  now  contracted  to  lengthen  this  to  the  north.  At  the 
end  of  1918,  there  were  2,300  miles  of  telegraphic  and  117  miles  of  tele- 
phonic lines.  The  telegraph  connects  the  principal  towns  and  extends  to 
adjoining  colonies.  Telephonic  communication  exists  between  Bassam  and 
BingorvUle  and  other  places.  The  budget  of  the  colony  for  1920  has  been 
fixed  at  12,325,700  francs. 

Dahomey  stretches  from  the  coast  between  Togoland  on  the  west 
and  the  British  possessions  of  Lagos  and  Nigeria  on  the  east,  and  extends 
northwards  to  the  French  Militai-y  Territories.  France  obtained  a  footing 
on  the  coast  in  1851,  and  gradually  extended  her  power  until  in  1894  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Dahomey  was  annexed.  The  colony  has  only  about  70  miles 
of  coast,  but  opens  out  northwards  into  a  wide  hinterland.  The  area 
in  1920  was  42,460  square  miles,  and  the  population  860,590,  in- 
cluding 590  Europeans.  The  seat  of  government  is  Porto  Novo  (the  chief 
business  centre),  which  has  about  20,000  inhabitants.  Village,  regional,  and 
urban  schools  are  instituted  under  the  new  West  African  educational  system, 
The  natives  are  of  pure  Negro  stock,  and  belong  to  the  Fon  branch  of 
the  Ewe  family.  They  are  industrious  agriculturists  in  the  coast  region, 
and  grow  maize,  manioc,  yams,  and  potatoes.  The  forests  contain 
oil  palms,  which  have  been  profitably  utilized.  These  furnish  the 
chief  exports — kernels  and  oil.  Cotton  cultivation  has  recently  been 
successfully  introduced  in  the  central  provinces.  At  Porto  Novo  there  is 
an  experimental  station.  The  principal  imports  were  cottons,  machinery, 
liquors,  and  tobacco  ;  the  chief  exports  were  maize,  palm  kernels  (45,188,505 
francs  in  1919),  palm  oil,  (20,260,490  francs  in  1919),  copra ;  the  exports  of 
kola  nuts  and  of  rubber  are  decreasing.  In  1919  the  United  Kingdom 
participated  in  the  foreign  trade  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent,  and  France 
to  29  60  per  cent.     There  are  few  roads  in  the  colony,  but  in  the  last 
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four  yeArd  they  have  been  greatly  improtied.  A  he^  metaD^tl  toad 
(810  miles  in  length)  for  motor  traffic  rubs  from  Sav^  to  the  Niger.  At 
Eotonu  an  iron  pier  has  been  erected,  and  from  that  port  a  railway 
mns  into  the  ihterior  to  Sav6  (166  miles)  with  a  branch  line  to 
Whydah  and  Segboru6  in  Lake  Aheme  (20  miles).  The  line  is  intended 
to  run  to  Chaoru  (400  miles).  The  gan^e  is  a  metre.  A  metre  gauge 
railway  has  also  been  constructed  from  Porto  Novo  to  Pob^  (50  miles) 
along  the  Lagos  frontier.  A  telegraph  line  connects  Kotonn  with  Abomey, 
Togoland,  the  Niger,  and  Senegal.  In  the  colony  there  are  1,389  miles 
of  telegraph  line,  and  70  miles  of  telephone  line.  In  1919,  114  vessels  of 
259,887  tons  entered,  and  123  vessels  of  277,003  tons  cleared  the  porta  of 
Dahomey.  French  and  English  coins  are  in  circulation.  The  budget  of  the 
colony  for  1919  provided  for  the  sum  of  5,921,000  francs.  The  local  budget 
for  1920  was  7,785,176  francs. 

Thd  Colony  of  Frenoli  Sudan  Was  formed  in  1904  from  the  T«iTitorie8  «f 
Senegambia  and  the  Niger,  less  the  Senegal  Protectorate,  which  was  i*estored 
to  Senegal.  Its  old  name  of  Upper  Senegal-Niger  was  changed  to  French 
Sudan  by  decree  of  December  4,  1920. 

The  Colony  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Algerian  sphere;  on  the  west 
by  Mauritania,  the  Fal^m^  river,  and  the  frontier  of  Flinch  Guinea  ;  on  the 
south  by  the  frontiere  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  Grold  Coast>  and  the  ITppfer 
Volta,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Military  Territory  of  the  Niger.  It  there- 
fore includes  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Senegal,  about  two-thiirdB  of  the 
course  of  the  Niger,  much  of  the  country  enclosed  in  the  great  Bend, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  Sahara  to  the  Algerian  sphere  of  influence.  The 
area  is  ak)Ut  617,600  squai^  miles  with  a  population  in  1920  of  about 
2)200,976,  including  975  Europeans. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  Colony  was  formed  the  Military  Territoriee, 
whicn  now  form  an  integral  part  of  it,  were  broken  up.  The  Second 
Military  Territory,  which  included  nearly  all  the  country  within  the  Bend, 
was  handed  over  to  the  Civil  administration,  and  the  First  (Timbuktu)  has 
been  incorporated  in  Upper  Senegal -Niger,  and  is  administered  by  a  colonel 
under  the  authority  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  Third  (Zinder-Chad) 
Territory  has  been  constituted  an  autonomous  unit.  In  1919  the  greater 
part  of  the  southern  portion  in  the  bend  of  the  Niger  was  created  a  separate 
Colony  in  the  name  of  the  Upper  Volta  (Haute  Voita,  see  below). 

The  whole  of  Upper  Senegal-Niger  is  under  civil  administration, 
with  the  same  judicial  and  educational  systems  as  the  other  Colonies 
comprised  in  the  Government  General.  The  budget  of  the  colony  for  1920 
provided  for  13,567,000  francs. 

The  most  important  and  populous  towns  in  the  Upper  Senegal-Niger 
are:  Bamako,  the  capital,  (16,000  inhabitants),  Segou  (8,405  inhabitants), 
Kayes  (12,000  inhabitants),  Djenni  (5,450  inhabitants),  Timbuktu  (4,270 
inhabitants),  Goundam  (3,200  inhabitants).  Nioro  (3,400  inhabitants).  All 
the  principal  towns  have  regional  or  urban  schools ;  Bamako  has  a  pro- 
fessional school ;  there  is  a  Mussulman  superior  school  at  Timbuktu  with  67 
pupils  and  one  miSdersa  (official). 

The  natives  cultivate  ground  nuts,  millet,  maize,  rice,  cotton,  castor 
oil  plant,  sesame  ;  other  products  are  rubber  and  karitL  Large  stocks  of 
cattle  abound  in  the  colony. 

Native  industries  comprise  pottery,  brick-making,  jewellery,  weaving, 
1eather>making.  Chief  imports  are  cottons,  food  stuns,  metal  work.  Chief 
exports  are  ground  nuts,  cattle,  rubber,  gum,  kopak,  skins  and  wool. 
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Thera  is  a  very  complete  system  of  telegraphs  throughout  the  Oolony 
from  Eayes  to  Niamey,  Ziuder,  and  Lake  Tchad. 

The  Senegal-Niger  Railway  goes  &om  Eayes  to  Koulikoro,  a  distaiics 
of  844  miles.  For  about  three  months  in  the  year  small  steamboats  perform 
the  senrice  from  Eoulikoro  to  Timbuktu. 

Wireless  telegraph  connects  Timbuktu  and  Bamako  with  the  Biffel  Tower 
in  Paris. 

The  Colony  of  the  TTpper  Volta  was  formed  by  a  decree  of  March  1,  1919, 
from  the  southern  section  of  the  IJpper  Senegal  Niger.  It  lies  within  the 
bend  of  the  Niger  which,  with  the  Military  Territory  forms  its  eastern 
boundary  ;  its  southern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  river  Makrom  and  the 
northern  boundary  of  Dahomey,  Togoland,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  the  Ivory 
Coast ;[  thence  the  boundary  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  river 
Bage  to  the  Niger,  about  16"  N.,  below  Ausinge.  It  embraces  the  circles  of 
Gacus,  Bobo-Dioulasso,  Dedeugon,  Ouaga-dougoUj  T)ori,  Say,  and  Fada- 
N'Gourna.  Area  about  154,400  square  miles,  and  population  3,000,100, 
including  100  Europeans.  The  administrative  centre  is  Ouaga^dougou 
(population  19,332) ;  other  towns  are  Bobo-Dioulasso  (8,736),  Gikasso 
(7,825).  Administratively  it  is  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  Colonies 
of  French  West  Africa,  Economically,  industrially  and  commercially  it 
possesses  the  same  characteristics  as  the  Upper  Senegal  Niger  Colony.  The 
budget  for  1920  balanced  at  5,102,125  francs. 

Mauritania,  formed  into  a  Protectorate  in  May,  1903,  and  converted  into 
a  special  "  Civilian  Territory,"  under  the  command  of  a  Coinniissioner  of  the 
Government-General,  in  October,  1904,  consists  of  the  districts  of  Trarza, 
Brakna,  Gorgol,  Assaba,  Tichit,  Adrar,  Levrier  Bay,  and  Tagant,  with  a 
total  area  of  344,967  square  miles.  The  native  population  numbers  ahout 
256,000,  mostly  Moorish  Mussulmans.  The  northern  limit  of  the  Territory  is 
approximate,  and  the  foregoing  area  is  obtained  by  taking  the  latitude 
23    3'  N.  as  the  northern  boundary. 

The  budget  of  the  Protectorate  for  1920  was  2,984,000  francs. 

Togo. — Tne  German  Colony  of  Togoland  has  administratively  been 
divided  between  France  and  England.  The  eastern  section  has  been  allotted 
to  France,  which  took  possession  of  the  country  as  mandatory  on  October  1, 
1920.  An  AdmiDistrative  Council  has  been  established,  of  which  two  Euro- 
pean non-officials  and  one  native  notable  will  be  members.  The  Council  will 
be  consulted  in  drawing  up  the  budget. 

Togo  is  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  British  Colony  of  the  Gold  Coast,  to 
the  north  and  to  the  east  by  French  Western  Africa,  and  to  the  south  by 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  colony  has  a  seaboard  of  about  434  miles.  It  is  a 
prolongation  of  the  colony  of  Dahomey  with  identical  climate  and 
possibilities.  It  measures  33,659  square  miles,  and  is  populated  by 
1,100,000  natives  of  the  £wc  race,  kindred  to  the  race  which  populates 
Dahomey.  This  race  is  fairly  intelligent,  hard-working  and  thrifty.  Of 
the  total  area,  20,072  miles  have  been  allotted  to  France. 

T'he  climate  of  Togo  is  not  particularly  suitable  to  European?,  and  the 
soil,  while  rich,  requires  considerable  care  during  crop-growing  periods.  In 
1917  the  colony's  exports  of  cocoa  rose  from  7  tons  in  1913  to  1,569  tons 
(2,851  tons  in  1919)  ;  exports  of  copra  rose  from  44  tons  in  1913  to  734  tons 
in  1917  ;  exports  of  palm  oil  products  increased  from  30,205  tons  in  1913  to 
39,589  tons  in  1917.  Togo  is  exceedingly  rich  in  iron  ore  and  various  other 
miner^l^. 
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The  first  railway  line  was  built  along  the  coast,  uniting  the  port  of  Lome 
with  that  of  Grand-Popo,  serving  also  the  smaller  ports  of  Bagida,  Porto - 
Seguro,  Petit-Popo,  and  Anecho.  From  Lome  two  lines  were  also  con- 
structed into  the  interior.  The  first,  to  the  town  of  Misahohe,  passing 
through  one  of  the  richest  sections  of  the  colony,  is  74  miles  loDg  ;  the 
other,  which  has  its  terminal  at  the  town  of  Atakpame,  is  99  miles  long, 
and  passes  through  the  cotton -producing  districts  of  the  country. 

The  ports  of  Lome  and  Anecho  are  of  modern  construction,  capable  of 
sheltering  and  unloading  vessels  of  any  size.  In  1917,  t?7S  ships  entered 
these  ports  carrying  merchandise  to  and  from  the  colony  valued  at  56 
million  francs. 

The  French  Minister  of  the  Colonies  has  lately  announced  that  the 
French  Goyernment  proposeii  to  carry  on  the  work  started  in  Togo  by  the 
Germans  and  the  British,  along  lines  which  should  both  benefit  the  natives 
very  greatly  and  also  help  France  in  her  work  of  reconstruction. 

Commissioner, — M.  Woelfel. 
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More  (Count  Rene),  D' Alger  a  Tombouctou.    Paris,  191S. 

Monnier  (M  ),  La  France  noire:  La  Cdte  d'lvoire  et  le  Soudan.  Paris,  1894. — La 
Mission  da  Gapitaine  Binger.    Paris,  1K92. 

Oliver  (W.  D.),  Crags  and  Craters :  Rambles  in  the  Island  of  Reunion.  London,  1896. 

Ollone  (Capt.  d'),  De  la  Cdte  d'lvoire  au  Soudan  et  la  Guinte.     Paris,  1901. 

Piolet  (Pdre)  et  Nouffiard  (Ch.),  Madagascar.  La  Reunion,  Mayotte,  les  Comores, 
DJiboutil.    Paris,  1900. 

Beelu»  (B.),  Nonvelle  (Hographie  Universelle.    Vols.  XL,  XII.,  XIII.    Paris,  1886-88. 

Renty  (E.  de),  Les  Cheniins  de  Fer  coloniauz  en  Afrique.  Troisidme  Partie.  Ghemins 
de  Fer  ilans  les  Colonies  Francaises.    Paris  1905. 

8onolet(L.)  L'Afrique  Occidentale  Fran^ise.  Paris,  1911. 

T<niUf  (CommandaDt),  Dahomd,  Niger,  Tooareg.  Paris,  1897.— Du  Dahomd  an  Sahara. 
Paris,  1899. 

Verdier  (A.),  Trente-einq  ann^es  de  lutte  auz  colonies,  COte  occidentals  d'Afrique. 
P.'\ris,  1897. 

Victor  (N.),  L'BzpMition  du  Dahomey  en  1890.    2nd  ed.    Paris,  1898. 

ViUamur  (R.)  and  Eiehaud  (L).  Notre  Colonie  de  la  CJdte  d'lvoire.    Paris,  1901. 

Viteher  (H.),  Across  the  Sahara  from  Tripoli  to  Bomu.    London,  1910. 


TXTNIS. 

Afkikita.) 

G-OYenunent. — SidiMohamed  En  Naceur  Bacha  Bey,  born  1855,  aon  of 
Mohamed  Pasha  Bey,  nephew  of  Sidi  All,  former  Bey  of  Tanis  ;  succeeded 
his  coaain,  Sidi  Mohamed  el  Hadi,  May  12,  1906.  The  heir-presumptive 
is  Sidi  Mohajned  el  Habih  Bey,  bom  1858. 

The  reigning  family  of  Tunis,  occupants  of  the  tbrone  since  1705,  descend 
from  Hussein  ben  Ali,  commonly  believed  to  be  a  native  of  the  Isle  of 
Crete,  who  made  himself  master  of  the  country,  acknowledging,  however,  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

After  the  French  invasion  of  the  country  in  the  spring  of  1 881,  the  treaty 
of  Easr-es-Said  (May  12, 1881),  confirmed  by  convention  signed  June  8, 1888, 
placed  Tunis  under  the  protectorate  of  France.  The  government  is  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  which  has  a  special  de- 
partment for  Tunisian  affairs,  under  the  control  of  a  French  Minister  Resident- 
General,  who  is  also  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  a  ministry  of  10  heads 
of  departments,  8  of  the  ministers  being  French  and  2  Tunisian.  The  country 
is  divided  into  19  districts  (contrdles  civils),  and  6  military  circles ;  the 
district  governors  (contrdleurs)  are  French  ;  the  subordinate  officials  (Caids, 
Kabias  and  Sheiks)  are  Native.  French  tribunals  administer  justice  between 
subjects  of  European  powers,  and  also  between  them  and  natives  (tribunals 
at  Oozara  and  Charaa) ;  there  are  Native  courts  for  cases  between  natives. 
In  1914  the  Tunisian  penal  law  was  codified.  French  administration  in  Tunis 
has  been  confinned  by  conventions  with  all  the  European  Powers  regulating 
the  status  and  the  conditions  of  trade  of  their  respective  citizens  within 
the  Regency. 

French  lUsident-Qeneral. — Lucien  Saint  (appointed  November  24,  1920). 

Area  and  Population. — The  present  boundaries  are  :  on  the  north  and 
east  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  west  the  Franco-Algerian  province  of 
Constantine,  and  on  the  south  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara  and  Libia 
Area  about  50,000   English    square  miles,    including  that  portion  of  th 
Sahara  which  is  to  the  east  of  the  Beled  Djerid,  extending  towards  Gadam 
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Population ,  in  1920,  about  1,940,000,  but  no  proper  census  has  ever 
been  taken  for  the  Moslems  and  the  Jews.  The  majority  of  the  population 
consists  of  Bedouin  Arabs  and  Kabyles  (1,739,744  in  1919)  with  50,467 
Jews.  The  French  population  in  1911  (date  of  the  last  census)  was  esti- 
mated as  46,044,  exclusive  of  the  army  of  occupation.  The  foreign  popu- 
lation in  1911  was  estimated  as  about  102,432,  of  whom  88,082  were  Italian, 
11,300  Anglo-Maltese,  587  Spaniards,  696  Greeks,  and  1,767  other  foreigners. 

The  capital,  the  city  of  Tunis,  had  a  population  of  67,129  Moslems, 
and  26,491  Jews,  besides  17,875  French,  44,237  Italians  and  5,986  Maltese. 
By  means  of  the  canal,  which  was  opened  in  1898,  Tunis  is  directly  access- 
ible to  ocean-going  vessels. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  is  Mohammedan  under  the  Sheik-ul-Islam, 
and  the  revenue  from  the  *  *  Habus  "  lands,  like  that  from  the  *  *  Wakf  "  lands  in 
Egypt,  is  applied  to  religious,  educational,  and  charitable  purposes.  There 
are  about  35,000  Roman  Catholics,  under  the  ministration  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Carthage,  and  about  25  other  clergymen.  The  Greek  Church  (400),  the 
French  Protestants,  and  the  English  Church  are  also  represented,  and  there 
are  30  English  Protestant  missionaries  at  work. 

Education. — Within  the  Regency  there  are  about  313  public  schools, 
8  lycees  and  colleges,  and  27  private  schools  (of  which  6  Jewish  schools  are 
provided  for  by  the  Government).  At  all  the  schools  there  are  42,497 
pupils,  of  whom  25,443  are  boys.  Of  the  total  number  of  pupils,  10,802  are 
French  ;  11,552  Mussulman  ;  9,249  Jews  ;  9,133  Italian  ;  1,964  Maltese  and 
297  others.  In  the  Great  Mosque  at  Tunis  there  is  a  Mohammedan 
university.  In  the  city  are  86  and  in  the  interior  1,214  Mussulman  primary 
schools,  some  of  them  assisted  by  Government  fun  (Is.  23  Moslem  apprentice- 
ship-schools have  been  created  during  the  last  few  years  numbering  524 
native  pupils.  Many  private  schools  have  recently  sprung  up  at  Tunis  and 
Sfax.  The  abolition  of  congregational  teaching  decreed  in  France  has  been 
extended  to  the  Regency  as  regards  French  children.  The  Italian  Goyem- 
ment  and  certain  Italian  societies  still  maintain  Italian  schools  at  Tunis 
and  other  large  towns. 

finance. — Receipts  and  expenditure  for  5  years  : — 


1916 


I 


Revenue 
Ezpenditare 


2.568,649 
2,456,789 


1917 

£ 
3,024,915 
2,612,930 


1918 

£ 
2,795,822 
2,753,391 


1919 


1920 


£ 
I    4,803,482 
I    4,808,409 


£ 
5,828,925 
5,323,702 


The  estimates  of  ordinary  receipts   and  expenditure  for  the  year  1919 
were  as  follows  : — 


Receipts 

£ 
T&xation  :— 

•  '  Direct 737,216 

f"  Indirect 1,534,676 

Monopolies  :— 

Tobacco 788,884 

Others 168,008 

Post  Office,  Telegraph,  &c.       .  151,448 

Royalties  and  Miscellaneous      .  1,423,200 


Total 


£4,803,432 


Expenditure 

Beylical  Civil  List 
Residency  and  direct  services 
Charges  on  Public  Debt     . 
Departments  : — 

Finance    .... 

Post  Office 

Local  Administration     . 

Agriculture  and  Commerce 

Education 

Public  Works  . 
Army 


£ 

7S,«20 
920,401 
962,155 

1,434,004 
200,532 
362,745 

79,721 
221,637 
627,819 

31,875 


Total 


.  £4,8pS,4p9 
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At  the  end  of  the  year  1915  the  Tunisian  Public  Debt  amounted  to  about 
360,000,000  francs  (90,000,  OOOZ.).  The  yearly  charge  for  interest  (at  8, 
3i,  and  4  per  cent,  due  on  the  various  loans — 1898,  1902,  1908,  1907,  and 
1912)  together  with  sinking  fund  is  490,8932.  In  normal  conditions, 
the  1903  loan  (640,000/.)  will  be  extiuguished  in  1968,  and  the  rest  in 
1988. 

Defencd. — The  army  of  occupation,  which,  in  1913,  numbered  17,514 
men,  including  600  officers,  consisted  in  1914,  of  a  nucleus  of  French 
troops  supported  by  native  regiments  {tirailleurs  and  ^pcihis).  Of  the 
latter,  which  were  supplied  by  a  system  of  local  conscription,  not  all  were 
permanently  employed  ih  the  Regency  itself.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
say,  at  the  present  time,  that  while  the  army  of  occupation  has  been 
maintained  at  the  strength  considered  desirable,  no  less  than  35,000  native 
troops  have  been  serving  in  Europe  under  the  French  colours  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 

Prpduction  and  Industry. — Tunis   may  be  divided   into    five  dis 
tricts — the  north,  characterised  by  its  mountainous  formation,  having  large 
and  fertile  valleys  {e.g.,   the  valley  of  th^  Merjerdah,  and  the  plains  oi 
Mornag,  Mateur,  and  Beja) ;    the  north-east,  with  the   peninsula  of  Cap 
Bon,  the  soil  being  specially  suited  fpr  the  cultivation  of  oranges,  lemons,  and 
citrus  fruits;  the  Sahel,  where  olive  trees  abound  ;  the  centre,  the  region  of  high 
table  lands  and  pastures  ;  and  the  south,  famous  for  its  oases  and  gardens, 
where  dates  grow  in  profusion.      The  chief  industry  is  agriculture,  and  large 
estates  predominate.     The   area  of  the  country  is  divided  a^  follows  :^ 
7    million  acres    of  tillage    land ;    2,740,000  acres    of   forest ;    containing 
11,907,007   olive   trees  and  1,035,152   palm  trees;  58,115  acres  of    vine- 
yards ;  and  12,800,000  acres  of  stockland.     The  area  of  wheat  in  1919  was 
1,424,652    acres ;    the    production   was    190,000    tons ;    of    barley  (1919) 
1,119,337  acres,  and  the  production  120,000  tons;  of  oats  139,442  acres, 
and  the  production  45,000  tons.    For  1920  the  results  of  the  cereal  crops 
were    given    as    follows: — Wheat,    110,000    tons;     barley,    60,000    tons; 
and  oats,  22,000  tons.     The  total  area  of  vineyards  in  1919  was  58,116  acres, 
and  9,771,454  gallons  of  wine  was  produced.     In   the  south  of  Tunis  the 
date  palms  produced  in  1918,  91,632,744  pounds  of  dates.  Other  products 
are  almonds,  oranges,  lemons,  shaddocks,  pistachios,  alfa  grass,  henna,  and 
cork.     The  cork  forests  in  the  north-west  have  an  area  of  617,440  acres. 
Considerable  areas  of  agricultural  land  have  been  acquired  either  on  lease 
or  by  purchase  by  immigrants.     In  1919  the  total  area  occupied  by  French 
colonists   was  2,675,020  acres,  by  Italiaus  345,000  acres,   and    by  other 
Europeans  113,600  acres. 

In  1919  the  farm  animals  were : — horses,  78,864;  asses,  198,654  ;  mules, 
31,324; cattle,  634,823  ;  sheep,  2,661,579  ;goats,  1,660,621  ;  camels^  170,606  ; 
pigs,  17,680. 

In  1919  40  mines  were  worked.  These  are  being  developed,  and 
the  output  steadily  increases.  Lead-ore,  zinc-ore,  and  iron  are  all  found. 
By  far  the  greatest  development  has  been  in  phosphates,  the  output  of  which 
is  increasing  yearly.  Mineral  output  in  1919  : — lead,  13,455  tons  ;  zinc, 
6,185  tons ;  iron,  360,453  tons  ;  manganese,  1,313  tons  ;  phosphate  of  lime, 
815,385  tons  ;  total  value  of  the  minerals,  1918,  2,922,3352. 

Native  industries  are  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  wool  for  garments, 
carpet  weaving,  leather  embroidery,  saddle  making,  the  manufacture  of 
slippers,  pottery  (in  ancient  style),  and  matting ;  tanning  find  silk  weaving 
%re  declining, 
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The  fifth  Aries  are  principally  in  the  hands  of  Italians  and  Tunisians.  In 
1919,  2,489  boats  (5,894  tons)  were  engaged  in  this  industry,  with  a  total 
of  9,548  men.  Sardines,  anchovies,  allaches,  tunny  (5,518  tons  of  fish, 
valued  at  514,690Z.  in  1919)  were  caught. 

Gommerce. 

Commarca. — The  imports  and  exports  in  recent  years  have  been  to 
the  following  amounts  (including  precioas  metals) : — 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Imports 
Exports 

£ 
4,289,860 
5,011,476 

£ 
5,870,213 
4,751,798 

£ 
5,681,667 
5,026,888 

£ 
8,297,708 
5,181,928 

£ 
11,480,440 
8,0bl,155 

^  These  goods  coming  chiefly  from  EngUnd. 
The  distribution  of  the  trade  in  1919  was  as  follows  : — 


Imports  and  exports  in 

1919  were 

• 
• 

Imports 

Valne 

£ 
2,761,586 

Exports 

Value 

Textiles  i        .       .       ,        . 

Grain,  mealy  food . 

£ 
2,M8&,128 

Colonial  produce    . 

2,185,263 

Oils 

1,166,373 

Marble,  stone,  and  minerals  . 

1,810.626 

Marble,  stone,  minerals 

1,068,889 

Manufactnred  metals 

807,976 

Crude  metals 

480,867 

Hides 

444,325 

Beverages  and  wines 

866.261 

Tarns       .... 

349,485 

Textiles 

231,276 

Timber     .... 

852,376 

Animal  prodncts   . 

206,614 

Animal  products 

« 

888,827 

Fruits  and  seeds    . 

134.129 

Mealy  foods 

227,602 

Fishery  products  . 

77.942 

Paper 

1 

185,580 

Live  Animals 

76,474 

Chemicals        .... 

169,074 

Chemicals       .... 

1 

72,660 

Country 

1     Imports    ' 
£ 

Exports 
£ 

Country 

1    Imports 
£ 

Exports 

£ 

France 

3,692,349 

5,197.2R5 

Tripoli 

88,713 

154,894 

United  Kingdom . 

2,684,243 

624,037 

Brazil. 

.  !     235.276 

— 

Algeria 

537.652 

819,821 

,    British  India 

237,648 

— 

Italy     . 

811,377 

525,348 

!    EKypt 

.  1      149.806 

64,008 

U.S.  of  America 

.  i       873,099 

7,375 

Malta 

.  1       62,150 

93,617 

Japan  . 

446,0S4 

China . 

.   ;     154,427 

— 

Spain    . 

.   ;       293,678 

35,242 

|i  Sweden 

145,007 

1          — 

Belgium 

10,534 

1 

304,415 

1   Switzerland 

1 

81,775 

6,160 

In  the  year  1919  there  entered  the  ports  of  the  Regency  8,615  vessels 
of  1,614,356  tons  ;  and  cleared  8,471  of  1,587,977  tons. 

Good  roads  to  the  length  of  2,878  miles  have  been  constructed  between 
1882  and  1919. 

Length  of  railways,  1,044  miles  on  January  1,  1920. 

There  were  in  1919,  2,287  miles  of  telegraphs;  479  telegraph  offices; 
messages  (1919),  1,880,130.  In  1919  urban  telephone  systems  bad  845 
miles  of  line;  inter-urban  systems  had  3,137  miles  of  wire.  There  were 
in  1919,  492  post  offices ;  letters  sent  and  received,  internal  service, 
37,836,304  ;  external  service,  63,101,516. 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Measures,— The  Banjiue  d'Algerie  has  begun 

operations  in  the  Regency  and  issues  Tunisian  bank  notes. 

The  legal  coinage  since  1892  consists  of  pieces  similar  to  the  French,  the 
pieces  being  coined  in  France. 

The  ounce  =  31  '487  grammes ;  the  multiples  of  the  ounce  are  the  various 
denominations  of  the  RoUolOf  which  contains  from  16  to  42  ounces. 

The  Kafis  (of  16  whibas,  each  of  12  sahs)  =  16  bushels. 

The  principal  measure  of  length  is  thepik :  thepik  ^r6i  for  linen  =  '5392yd. ; 
the  pik  Turki  for  silk  =  '7058  yd. ;  the  pik  Andwilsi  for  cloth  =  '7094  yd. 

French  weights  and  measures  have  almost  entirely  taken  the  place  of 
those  of  Tunis,  but  corn  is  still  sold  in  kaffis  and  whibcu, 

British  Consul-General  cU  Tunis, — P.  C.  SarelL 

There  is  a  Consul  at  Hizerta,  and  yice-Gonsuls  at  Sfaz  and  Susa  ;  and 
Consular  Agents  at  Mehdia,  Monastir,  Gabes,  and  Djerba. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Seferenoe  oonoeming  Tunis. 

Statistiqae  gdn^rsle  annuel  le  de  la  Tnnisie.    Parlg. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  EstabliBhment  of  French  Tribunals,  and  the  AbrogmtlOB 
of  Foreign  Consular  Jurisdiction  in  Tunis.    London,  1884. 

Journal  Officiel  Tunisien. 

Codes  et  Lois  de  la  Tunisie,  par  Lagrange  et  Fontana. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Miscellaneous  Series  and  Annual  Series.    London. 

Frocks  rerbauz  de  la  Conference  Consultatiye.    Paris.    Twice  a  fear. 

Rapport  au  President  de  la  R^publique  sur  la  situatjpn  de  la  Tunisie.     Paris.    Annual . 

Bulletin  trimtrstriel  du  Departement  de  rAgrtenlture.    Tunis. 

Bulletin  de  I'Offif^e  du  (Jouremement  Tunisien  i  Paris.    Paris. 

Btude  sur  la  colonisation  officielle  en  Tunisie  (Agricultural  Department). 

Annuaire  g^n^ral  de  I'Alg^rie-Tunisie-Maroc.  AnnuaL    Algiers. 

Indicateur  g^niral  Havas.    Alger. 

Atlas   touristique  Tunisie,  specially  published  by  the  P.L.M.   Railway  Co.,   Paris. 
Paris.  1921. 

AMhb€0  (H.  S.),  Bibliography  of  Tunisia.    London,  1889. 

foedeiber't  Southern  Italy.    (Contains  chapters  on  Tunis.]    16th  ed.    Leipzig,  1912. 

Betnier  (Prof.)  and  others,  La  Tunisie  au  D^but  du  XX*  Si6cle.    Paris,  1904. 

FamcoH  (N.),  La  Tunisie  avant  et  depuis  I'occupation  fran^aise.    2  vols.   Paris,  1898. 

Oeptih.),  La  Tnnisie  ^conomique.    Paris,  1910. 

Quide  Joanne  :  Alg^rie  et  Tunisie.    Paris,  1909. 

Me$»«-Wartegg  (Chevalier  de),  Tunis,  the  Land  and  the  People.    2d  ed.    London,  1899. 

Johnston  (Sir  Harry),  The  Colonisation  of  Africa.    Cambridge,  1899. 

IkineMan  (de).  La  Tnnisie.     Paris,  1917. 

Lapie (P.),  Les  Civilisations  tunisiennes.    Paris,  1897. 

Loth  (G.),  La  Tnnisie  et  I'CBtivre  du  Protectnrat  Frangais.    Paris,  1907.— L'Enflda  et 
Sfdi-Tabft :  la  grande  colonisatii^n  fran^ais  en  Tunisie.    Tunis,  1910. 

MaemUlan't  Guides :  The  Western  Mediterranean.    London,  1902. 

Hwray'9  EI<indbnoks  for  Travellers.    Algeria  and  Tunis.    5th  edition.    London,  1902. 

Olivier  (L.),  La  Tunisie.    Paris ,  1898. 

OrtTO»  (F.  Van),  Conventions  Internationales concemant I'Afrique.    Brussels,  1898. 

A0eIii«(EliBee),  Geographic  universelle.    Vol.  XI.  L'Afriqueseptentrionale.  PariB,1886. 

Rittmeif'r{}A..)^  Bilder  aus  TnneFien.    Wolfrnbiittel,  1909. 

Bivi^e  (G  )  and  L^eq  (H.),  Cultures  du  Midi  de  I'Alg^rie  et  de  la  Tunisie.    Paris,  190r>. 

Aaurin  (Jules),  Manuel  de  I'euiigrant  en  Tunisie.     Paris.— Le  Peuplement  frangais  en 
Tunisie.    Paris,  1918. 

8ehoen1i€ld  (B.  D.),  Aus  der  Staaten  der  Barbaresken  [Tripoli  and  Tunis].    Berlin,  1902. 

Sladen  (Douglas),  Carthage  and  Tunis.     London,  1907. 

Thoma$  (P.),  Essai  d'une  description  g^ologique  de  la  Tunisie.    Paris,  1908. 

n«taii(H  ),  Tunisia  and  the  Modern  Barbary  Pirates.    London,  1899. 
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AHEBICA. 

GlTADELOirr^  AVP  DBPW2)EHCXE8. 

Guadeloupe,  situated  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  consists  of  two  islands 
separated  by  a  narrow  channel,  called  *  Riviere  Sal6e. '  That  on  the  west 
is  called  Guadeloupe  proper  or  Basse-Terre,  and  that  to  the  east,  Grande- 
Terre,with  a  united  area  of  188,000  hectares  (682  square  miles),  and  a  cir- 
cumference of  276  miles  ;  it  has  fiye  dependencies  consisting  of  the  smaller 
islands,  Marie  Galante,  LesSaintes,  D^sirade,  St.  Barth&lemy,  and  ^St.  Martin, 
the  total  area  being  688  square  miles.  It  is  under  a  governor  and  an  elected 
council,  and  is  represented  by  a  senator  and  two  deputies.  Population  (1912) 
212,430,  of  whom  3,461  ^yer^  born  in  France  and  12,306  were  foreigners. 
Instruction  (1919-2Q)  is  given  in  1  lyc4e  with  377  pupils,  a  secondary  course 
for  girls  at  Pdinte-i-Pitre,  with  201  pupils,  and  101  public  and  private  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  public  elementary  schools  have  261  teachers  and  14,022 
pupils,  and  the  private  have  634  under  28  mistresses.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment is  Basse-Terre  (8,184  inhabitants).  Pointe-k-Pitre  (22,664  inhabi- 
tants) has  a  fine  harbour.  Revenue  and  expenditure  balanced  at  Q, 942, 490 
firanos  (214,767  local)  for  1918.  Outstanding  debt,  December  31,  1917, 
416,784  francs. 

Chief  products  are  sugar,  coffee,  vanilla  (35,000  pounds  in  1920),  cac^o, 
and  rum.  For  local  consumption  tnere  are  grown  bananas,  sweet  potatoes, 
manioc,  tobacco,  indian  corn,  and  vegetables. 

In  1919,  the  imports  were«68,844,341  francs,  and  the  exports  103,628,520 
francs  (sugar,  17,692  tons  ;  coffee,  2,251  tons  ;  rum,  19,599,078  litres  ;  cacao, 
1,429  tons).  Guadeloupe  is  in  direct  communication  with  France  by  means  of 
two  steam  navigation  companies.  A  new  wireless  station  at  Destrellan  was 
opened  in  1918.  Within  the  islands  traffic  is  carried  on  by  means  of  roads. 
Tne  Bank  of  Guadeloupe,  with  a  capital  of  3,000,000  francs,  and  reserve 
funds  amounting  to  843,746  francs,  advances  loans  chiefly  for  agricultural 
purposes,  even  on  the  security  of  jewellery.  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  has 
also  established  a  branch.  There  is  likewise  another  hank,  the  Banque  de 
Commerce,  but  while  this  is  a  private  institution,  the  Banque  de  la  Guade- 
loupe and  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  have  a  serai-offioial  character.  Silver  coin 
has  disappeared  from  circulation  ;  nickel  treasury  tokens  (bons)  of  1  franc 
and  of  50  centimes  are  authorised  up  to  a  total  emission  of  1,000,000  francs. 

British  Vice-Consul  at  Guadeloupe. — J.  E.  Devaux. 

GUIAirA. 

The  colony  of  French  Guiana,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  South  America, 
is  administered  by  a  Governor,  assisted  by  a  Privy  Council  of  5  members. 
The  colony  has  a  Council-General  of  1 6  members  elected  by  French  citizens 
resident  in  Guiana,  and  is  represented  in  the  French  Parliament  by  one 
deputy.  Area  about  32,000  square  miles,  and  population,  1918,  26,825. 
Cayenne,  the  chief  town  and  only  seaport,  has  a  population  of  13,627,  and 
the  other  14  communes  have  12,798.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of  the 
population  of  the  penal  settlement,  of  the  floating  population  of  miners 
without  any  fixed  abode,  as  also  officials,  troops,  and  native  tribes.  At 
Cayenne  there  are  a  court  of  first  instance,  a  court  of  appeal,  and  justices 
of  the  peace,  with  jurisdiction  in  other  localities.  The  military  force  consists 
of  150  European  officers  and  men.  On  December  31,  1918,  there  were  24 
primary  schools  with  2,003  pupils,  and  4  Congregational  schools  with  512 
pupils.     The  penal  settlement  also  has  4  schools  with  163  pupils.     There  is 
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m  Koondary  aehoot  at  Oayamie,  which  has  also  a  local  munum  and  a  Hbiaiy. 
The  budget  for  1918  amonnted  to  8,490,000  fianoa,  reoaipta  and  expanaaa. 
There  is  little  ^licaltare  in  the  colony ;  only  about  8,800  acres  are  nnder 
eoltlTation.  The  crops  consist  of  rice,  maize,  manioc,  cocoa,  coffee,  su|sar> 
cane,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  gntta  percha.  The  most  important  industiy  ih 
gold-mining  ({daoer) ;  the  quantity  of  gold  declared  produced  was,  in  1915, 
120,714  oz.  ;  in  1916,  109,090  oz.  ;  in  1917,  95,454  oz.;  in  1918,  80,477,ot. 
SilTer,  iron,  and  phosphates  are  also  worked.  The  exports  consist  of  cocoa, 
phosphates,  Marions  woods,  gold,  rosewood  essence,  and  hides.  The  total 
imports  in  1918  were  valued  at  15,308,526  francs,  and  the  exports  at 
15,321,697  francs.  Tbeie  are  three  ports — Cayenne,  Saint-Laurant-du« 
Maroni,  and  Oyapoc.  Cayenne  is  yisited  once  a  month  by  a  cargo  boat  of  the 
C^mipagnie  General  Transatlantique.  There  is  also  steamboat  communication 
between  the  capital  and  the  other  towns  and  with  the  neighbouring  oolonies. 
There  are  three  chief  and  many  st^coudary  roads  connecting  the  capital  with 
variona  centres  of  population  in  the  interior. 

Since  1855  Guiana  has  had  a  penal  settlement  for  habitual  criminals  and 
convicts  sentenced  to  hard  labour.  On  December  31,  1918,  the  penal  popu> 
laton  consisted  of  2,634  trans]X)rted  and  6  undergoing  seclusion  ;  1,217 
relegu^s,  and  2,179  freed. 

The  Bank  of  Guiana,  under  Government  control,  with  a  capital  of  600,000 
franca,  with  statutory  reserve  fund  amounting  to  300,000  francs,  advances 
loans  for  agricultural  and  other  purposes. 

MABTINIQUX. 

The  colony  is  under  a  Governor,  a  General  Council,  and  elective  municipal 
councils.  It  is  represented  by  a  senator  and  two  deputies.  Area  385  sonare 
miles,  divided  into  31  communes ;  population  in  1916,  198,087.  The  milttary 
force  (1919)  consists  of  one  company  of  infantiy  and  a  battery  of  artillery. 
There  is  (1919)  a  law  school  (at  Fort-de> France)  with  56  students;  alycdo 
for  boys,  with  652  pupils  ;  a  high  school  for  girls  with  816  pupils  ;  primary 
schools,  with  21,037  pupils  (including  7  private  schools) ;  a  commercial 
school,  and  a  school  of  arts  and  crafts  (93  pupils).  Chief  commercial  town, 
Fort-de- France  (population,  26,399).  The  budget  for  1919  balanced  at 
10,314,361  francs.  Sugar,  rum,  and  cocoa  are  the  chief  productions,  then 
come  coffee,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  There  are  15,000  hectares  under  the  food- 
producing  crops.  Tobacco  culture  is  under  special  regulations.  There  are 
15  suf];ar  works,  126  rum  distilleries,  and  other  iudustrial  establishments. 
In  1919  sugar  to  the  value  of  8,286,286  francs,  rum  to  the  value  of 
144,564,893  irancs,  and  cocoa  to  the  value  of  1,996,000  francs  were  ex- 
ported. The  total  imports  in  1919  were  valued  at  74,670,266  francs,  and 
the  exports  at  172,705,720  francs.  Vessels  entered  in  1919,  766  of  341,206 
tons;  vessels  cleared,  788  of  378,260  tons.  The  island  is  visited  regularly 
by  the  steamers  of  French  and  American  companies.  For  local  traffic 
there  are  subsidised  mail  coaches  and  motor-cars ;  and  subsidised  steamers 
ply  on  the  coast.  The  colony  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  telegraph  cables.  The  Bank  of  Martiniq^ue  at  Fort-de - 
France  with  a  capital  of  3,000,000  francs,  and  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  advances  loans  for  agricultural  and  other  purposes. 

ST.  PIEEBE  AKD  MIQVELON. 

The  largest  islands  of  two  small  groups  close  to  the  south  coast  of  Kew- 
fonndland.  Area  of  St.  Pierre  group,  10  sq.  miles ;  population  in  1911, 
4,209  ;  area  of  Miquelon  group,  88  sq.  milos  j  population,  443  ;  total  area, 
93  sq.  miles;  total  population,  4,652.     Since  May,  1906|  an  Admim'*' 
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organizea  and  regulates  the  yarious  branches  of  the  public  service.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  consultatiye  council  of  administration  and  municipal  councils. 
Chief  town,  St.  Pierre.  Primary  instruction  is  free.  There  are  3  public 
schools  for  boys,  and  3  for  girls,  with  (in  all)  27  teachers  and  618  pupils. 
There  are,  besides,  infant  schools,  '  salles  d'asile,'  frequented  by  116 
children.  There  are  a  private  boarding  school  and  two  private  schools  with 
434  pupils. 

The  islands,  being  mostly  barren  rock,  are  unsuited  for  agriculture.  The 
chief  industry  is  cod-fishing.  In  1919,  owiug  to  lack  of  labour,  only  two 
local  smacks  engaged  in  fishing  on  the  Newfoundland  banks,  the  catch  being 
394. 315  pounds.  Imports  in  1919,  24,983,552  francs;  exports,  18,615.231  francs. 
The  imports  comprise  textiles,  salt,  wines,  foodstuffs,  meat ;  and  the  exports, 
cod,  dried  and  fresh,  and  fish  products.  St.  Tierre  is  in  regular  steam 
communication  with  North  Sydney  and  Halifax  ;  and  is  connected  by 
telegraph  cable  with  Europe  and  the  American  continent.  Local  budget 
for  1920,  1,235,038  francs.  Expenditure  of  France  (budget  1920),  284,478 
francs. 

Acting  British  Consul, — Fred  H.  White. 
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AUSTRALASIA    AND    OCEANIA. 

KEW  CALEDOKIA  AND  DXPEHDEITCIES. 

New  Caledonia  is  administered  by  a  Governor  assisted  by  a  Privy 
Council  consisting  of  the  Secretary-General,  the  Procureur-G^n^ral  (the  head 
of  the  Judicial  administration),  the  Superior  Commandant  of  the  Troops, 
the  Director  of  the  Penitentiary  administration,  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Domains  and  Colonisation,  and  two  notables  of  the  colony  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  The  colony  has  also  an  elective  Council-General. 
Noumea,  the  capital,  has  a  municipality ;  other  centres  of  population  are 
locally  administered  by  municipal  commissions.  The  colony  contains  a  jMnal 
settlement  at  Nou  Island.  Since  1896,  however,  no  convicts  have  been  sent 
thither,  and  the  convict  element  in  the  population  is  quickly  decreasing. 
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The  island  is  situated  between  the  20"  1'  and  22**  26'  parallels  south  lati- 
tude, and  161*  30'  and  144*  40'  east  longitude.  It  has  a  total  length  exceed- 
ing 248  miles  and  an  average  breadth  of  81  miles.  Area,  7,650  square  miles. 
According  to  the  census  of  March  5,  1911,  the  population  was  50,t$08,  of 
whom  18,138  were  free,  5,671  of  convict  origio,  and  28,075  Melanesians 
and  Polynesians.  On  January  1,  1916,  the  population  of  convict  origin 
totalled  2,680.  Noum^  had  (1915)  10,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  8,000 
were  free.  The  immigrants  from  France  are  not  numerous.  Other  immi- 
grants (June  30,  1917)  were  1,483  Javanese,  297  Tonkinese,  62  Indians, 
and  578  islanders  from  the  New  Hebrides.  Primary  instruction  is  provided  in 
public  and  also  in  private  elementary  schools,  the  latter  beint;  assisted  by 
the  municipalities.  In  1919  there  were  50  public  and  private  primary 
schools  with  2,591  pupils  (1,252  being  girlf),  and  70  native  schools  with 
2,408  pupils.  In  Noumea  the  *  ColUge  La  Perouse'  gives  classical  tuition 
to  120  pupils  and  professional  instruction  (iron  and  wood)  to  80  pupils. 
Local  budget  for  1921,  receipts  and  expenses,  18,859,125  francs.  In 
1921  the  military  force  consisted  of  400  Europeans.  Of  the  total  area 
more  than  half  is  mountainous  or  not  cultivable ;  about  1,600  square 
miles  is  pasture  land ;  about  the  same  area  is  cultivated  or  cultivable  ; 
and  about  500  square  miles  contain  forest  which  is  being  worked.  The 
land  is  divided  into  3  domains :  that  of  the  state  (in  which  mtuitous 
concessions  may  be  made)  ;  that  of  the  penal  establishment  (aoout  400 
square  miles) ;  and  that  of  the  native  reserve.  The  chief  agricultural 
products  are  coffee,  copra,  cotton,  manioc  (cassava),  maize,  tobacco,  bananas, 
pine-apples.  There  are  200,000  cattle  and  about  25,000  sheep.  Local  in- 
dustries are  developing ;  there  are  a  grain  storage  and  cleaning  depdt, 
meat  preserving  works,  barking  mills  for  coffee  and  cotton,  and  two  blast 
furnaces  melting  nickel  ore.  About  179,563  hectares  of  mining  land  are 
owned,  and  90,722  hectares  have  been  granted  for  prospecting.  In  1919  the 
minersil  export  comprised  nickel  ore,-  1,560  metric  tons  ;  chrome  ore,  23,547 
tons,  and  manganese,  2.359  tons.  The  value  of  the  mineral  export 
was  95,4002.  The  blast  furnaces  produced  8,813  tons  of  nickel  valued 
at  222,500/.  The  imports  in  1919  were  valued  at  1,000,OOOZ.,  and 
the  exports  at  950,0002.  The  imports  comprise  wine, ,  coal,  flour,  rice; 
the  exports,  minerals,  coffee,  copra,  rubber,  guano,  and  preserved  meats.  In 
1919,  98  vessels  of  88,434  tons  entered  and  106  of  92,751  tons  cleared  at 
the  ports  of  New  Caledonia.  Noum^  is  connected  three  times  monthly 
with  Sydney  in  N.  S.  Wales  by  regular  steamers  sailing  monthly,  and 
by  other  vessels  Bailing  irregularly.  There  is  a  mail  service  by  steamer 
along  the  coast.  A  railway  from  Noumea  to  Bourail  (90  miles)  is  under 
construction  ;  it  is  open  for  traffic  to  Paita  (about  20  miles).  Harbour 
improvements  are  in  progress ;  a  pier  and  a  slip  are  being  constructed, 
dredging  operations  are  about  to  begin,  and  a  wharf  and  a  dry  dock  are 
contemplated.  There  are  580  miles  of  telegraph  line  and  115  of  telephone 
line. 

Dependencies  of  New  Caledonia  are : 

1.  The  Isle  of  Pines,  30  miles  to  the  south-east,  with  an  area  of  58  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  about  600. 

2.  The  Wallis  Archipelago,  north-east  of  Fiji,  with  an  area  of  40  square 
miles  and  about  4,500  inhabitants.  The  islands  were  placed  under  the 
French  protectorate  in  1887.  There  is  a  French  Resident,  and  the  archipelago 
is  in  regular  communication  with  Noumea. 

3.  The  Loyalty  Islands,  60  miles  east  of  New  Caledonia,  consisting  of  3 
large  islands,  Mar^,  Lifou,  and  Uvea,  and  many  small  islands  with  a  total 
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niiett  of  about  800  sqoare  miles.    The  chief  culture  in  the  islands  ifl  tbtt  of 
coeoDUts  ;  the  chief  export,  copra  a&d  rubber. 

4.  The  Huon  Islands,  170  miles  north-west  of  New  Caledonia,  a  most 
barreiFUfroup. 

5.  Futana   and   Alofi,  south  of  the  Wallis  Islands,  with  about  1,500 
inhabitants^  were  annexed  by  France  in  1888. 


The  Hew  Hebrides,  in  accordance  with  the  Anglo-French  convention  of 
February  (ratified  in  October),  1906,  are  joinuy  administered  by  the 
High  Commissioners  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  French  Republic. 
In  1914  an  Anglo-French  conference  was  appointed  to  devise  means  of 
remedying  the  defects  of  the  condominium.  Theie  are  French  and  English 
courts,  and  a  mixed  court  with  a  judge  foreign  to  both  nations.  Maize,  coffee, 
vanilla,  coconut  trees  are  grown.     In  some  places  sulphur  is  abundant. 

British  Consul  at  NourrUa, — Mr.  Johnston. 

FBEHCH  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  OCEANIA. 

These,    scattered  over  a  wide    area   in   the    Eastern  Pacific,   are  ad- 
ministered  by  a  governor  with    an  Administrative  Council   consisting  of 
certain  officials,  the  maire  of  Papeete,  and  the  Presidents  of  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  Agricultuie.     The  establishments  consist  of  the  Society 
Islands,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Tahiti  and  Moorea,  the  former 
with  an  area  of  about  600  square  miles  and  11,691  inhabitants,  the  latter 
with  an  area  of  50  squai-e  miles  and  1,564  inhabitants  ;  the  principal  pro- 
duct is  phosphate  (annual  production,  80,000  metric  tons).     Other  groups  are 
the  Harqnezas  Iilandf,  with  a  total  area  of  480  square   miles  and  3,424 
inhabitants,  the  two  largest  islands  being  Nukahiva  and  Hivaoa  ;  the  Tuamotu 
group,  consisting  of  two  parallel  ranges  of  islands  from  King  George's  Island 
on  the  north  to  Gloucester  Island  on  the  south,  their  total  population  being 
3,828  ;  the  Letward  Islands  (lies  sous  le  Vent),  of  which  the  more  important 
are  Huahine  (pop.  1,230),  Raiatea  and  Tahaa  (pop.  3,347),  and  Bora-Bora- 
Maupiti  (pop.  1,295);  the  Gambler, Tubuai,  and  Rapa  Islands;  the  Gambler 
group  (of  which  Mangareva  is  the  principal)  having  six  square  miles  of  area 
and  1,533  inhabitants  ;  the  Tubuai  (or  southern)  Islands,  of  which  Rurutu 
is  the  largest,   Raivavae  (or  Yavitu),   Kimatara,   and,  far   to   the    south, 
Rapa,  having  together  an  area  of  115  square  miles  and  about  2,550  inhabi 
tants.     The  total  area  of  the  Establishments  is  estimated  at  1 ,  520  square  miles, 
and  their  population  on  December  29,  1911,  at  31,477,  of  whom  26,219  were 
natives.  There  were  28,876  French,  2,656  other  Europeans,  and  975  Chinese. 
In  1903  it  was  decreed  that  separate  islands  or  grou^is  should  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  distinct   Establishments,  but  that  all  should  be  united  to   form 
a  homogeneous  colony.      Local  budget  1919,  3,879,000  francs. 

The  most  important  of  the  islands  is  Tahiti,  whose  chief  town  is  Papeete 
with  3,617  inhabitants,  of  whom  1,909  are  French.  A  higher  primary  school, 
with  a  normal  school,  has  been  established  at  Papeete,  and  there  are  6  primary 
schools,  each  with  about  100  pupils,  in  various  islands,  besides  4  Catholic 
and  2  Protestant  mission  schools.  Pearls  and  mother-o'-pearl  are  important 
products.  The  island  is  mountainous  and  picturesque  with  a  fertile  coast- 
land  bearing  coconut,  banana,  and  orange  trees,  sugar-cane,  vanilla,  and 
other  tropical  fruits,  besides  vegetables  grown  in  temperate  climates.  Cotton, 
coffee,  and  tobacco  are  now  little  cultivated.  The  chief  industries  are  the 
preparation  of  copra,  sugar,   and  rum.     Value  of  imports  (1917)  312,256^., 
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exports,  399,1602.  The  chief  imports  are  tiseues,  wheat,  floar,  metal  work. 
The  chief  exports  are  copra  (250,0002.  in  1916),  mother-o'- pearl,  vanilla, 
coconuts  and  oranges.  In  1916,  vessels  of  160,527  tons  entered,  and  163,437 
tons  cleared.  The  New  Zealand  company  (with  a  French  subvention)  has 
a  monthly  service  connecting  San  Francisco,  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
with  Papeete,  the  Tuamotu  Islands,  the  Marquezas,  and  the  Leeward  Islands. 
Tha  shipping  between  the  islands  is  carried  on  by  sailing  boats. 

British  GoTisul  at  Tahiti. — A.  Richards. 

Books  of  Reference  on  New  Caledonia  and  French  Oceania. 

British  Foreign  Office  Reports.    AnnuaJ.    London. 

Joamal  Officlel  des  Etabllssements  Frangais  de  I'Oc^anie,  and  Snppl«m«nt  oontalning 
Statistics  of  Ck>mmerce  and  Navigation,  Papeete. 

France  and  England  in  the  New  Hebrides.    The  Anglo-French  Condom iqiuiQ,    Mel- 
l>oarne,  1914. 

Bernard  (Angnfltin),  L'Archipel  de  la  Nouvelle  CalMonie.    Paris,  1806. 

Blane  (Mgr.),  Les  lies  Wallis.    Paris,  1912. 

BourgeiQ.y,  Les  Nouvelles  Hebrides,  1600-1906.    Paris,  1906. 

Caillot,  Histoire  de  )a  Polynesie  orieatale.    2  vol  a.     Paris,  1912. 

Compton  (R.  H.),  New  Caledonia  and  the  Isle  of  Pines,  in  the  Qeographieal  Journal 
for  February,  1917. 

CourUt  (9.),  Nos  Etabllssements  en  Oc^anie.    Paris,  1920, 

De$ehanel  (P.),  La  Politique  Fran^^aisa  eii  Oceanie.    Paris,  1884. 

Qr^th  (6.),  In  an  Unknown  Prison  Land.    London,  1901 

HmI(J).  B.)and  Osborne  (Lord  A.),  South  Sea  Surf.    London,  1900. 

Hort  (D.),  Tahiti,  the  Garden  of  the  Pacific.    London,  1896. 

Huguenin   (Paul),  Raiatea  la  Bacr^e.    In  VoL   XIV.  of  the    Bulletin  de  la  SoeieU 
If6uchdteU>Ue  de  Qiographie.    Vol.  xiv.,  1902.    Nenchfttel. 

Jeanneney  (A.),  La  Nonvelle  Caledonieagricole.    Paris,  1894, 

Ireyrand  7m.  A.),  Au  Pays  des  Canaques  LaNouveHeCal6donie  en  1890.  8.  Paris,  1898. 

Lemire  (C.)>  tift   Colonisation  en  Nouvelle    Calddonie.     Noomte,    1898.— L'Octenie 
Frangaise.    Purls,  1904. 

Marin  (A.),  Au  loin  :  Souvenirs  des  lies  Marquises.    Paris,  1891. 

MacQuarrie  (Hector),  Tahiti  Days.     Loudon,  1021. 

8aliri8(P.  A.  de),  Maiius  et  Missionaircs :  Couqndte  de  la  Nouvelle  CalMunie,  1848-1868. 
8.    Paris,  1692. 

Tolum  (Oomte  R.  F.  de),  Ohcs  les  Caonibales  (New  Hebrides,  ^c).    Pai  is,  1908. 

VaUet  (D.),  La  Colonisation  Frangaise  en  Nouvelle-C^ledonie.    Paris,  1920. 
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GBORQIA. 

(Sakartvelo.) 

The  Georgians  claim  that  they  first  appear  in  authentic  history  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  whom  they  were  conquered.  But  on  Alexander's 
death  (828  B.O.),  the  Geor^ans  regained  their  independence  under 
Phamavas.  With  Phamavas  (302-237  b.c.  )  began  the  first  of  four  dynasties : 
Karthlosi  (302-93  B.C.),  Arsacidi  (93  B.C.-267  a.d.),  KiiosroSassanidi 
(267-570  A.D.),  and  Bagratidi  (570-1801).  In  1801  the  Russian  Emperor 
Alexander  I.  annexed  the  Kingdom  of  Georgia.  When  the  Bolshevist 
r6yime  was  set  up  in  Russia  the  Georgians,  together  with  the  Tartars 
and  Armenians,  formed  the  Transcaucasian  Republic,  which  refused 
to  recognise  the  Bolshevists.  The  capital  of  Georgia,  Tiflis,  became 
the  centre  of  that  Republic,  the  independence  of  which  was  formally 
proclaimed  by  the  Transcaucasian  Diet  (Seym)  on  April  22,  1918.  But 
Georgia  was  eventually  forced  to  form  a  separate  State,  and  on  May  26, 
1918,  its  independence  was  proclaimed  in  Tiflis  by  the  representative 
organ,  the  National  Council,  elected  by  the  National  Assembly  of  Georgia 
on  November  22,  1917.  The  Act  of  Independence  of  Georgia  was 
approved,  confirmed  and  ratified  on  March  12,  1919,  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  elected  according  to  the  electoral  system  of  direct,  equal,  uni- 
versal, secret  and  proportioDal  votiug  of  citizens  of  both  sexes.  The  Govern- 
ment received  de  jure  recognition  by  the  Allies  on  January  27,  1921. 

Constitutioil  and  OOYernineilt. — Georgia  is  a  Democratic  Republic. 
The  executive  power  is  entrusted  to  a  Cabinet  of  Ministers,  elected  from 
amongst  the  members  of  the  C  mstituent  Assembly,  and  the  President  of  the 
Cabinet  is  acting  temporarily  as  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Republic.  All 
Ministers  are  responsible  to  the  Constituent  Assembl}"^,  and  every  official  of 
the  State  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  is  nominated 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  Social  Democratic  Party,  which  is  strongly 
supported  both  by  the  working  classes  and  the  peasantry,  dominates  in 
Constituent  Assembly  and  Government. 

At  present  (April,  1921)  the  Constituent  Assembly  is  working  out  the 
Constitution  of  the  State.  New  elections  for  the  first  Parliament  will  take 
place  as  soon  as  the  definite  Constitution  is  adopted. 

President  of  the  Cabinet. — Noah  Jordania. 

Area  and  Population.— Georgia  is  situated  in  Transcaucasia,  between 

the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  Her  frontiers  are,  in  the  north,  the  Caucasus  ; 
in  the  east,  the  Republic  of  Azerbaijan  ;  and  in  the  south,  Armenia.  The 
capital  of  Georgia  is  Tiflis  (in  Georgian  Tpilisi  so  called  from  the  hot- 
springs  found  there),  which  was  founded  by  King  Vakhtang  in  the  fifth 
century  a.d. 

Georgia  comprises  the  following  provinces  and  districts  : — Zakathali  ; 
Tiflis  (Tpilisi)  ;  Kutais  ;  Sukhum  ;  the  south»jrn  part  of  the  Black  Sea  di^trict 
up  to  Tuapse  (Sotchi  district)  ;  Ardahan  ;  Olti.  This  territory  has  an  area 
of  32,769  square  miles,  and  a  population,  according  to  statistics  for  1915,  of 
3,053,345.  The  population  of  Georgia  is  divided  into  three  classes — the 
remnants  of  a  feudal  aristocracy  ;  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  towns,  principally 
shopkeepers  and  merchants,  most  of  those  in  Tiflis  being  of  the  Armenian 
race,  though  Georgian  merchants  do  inhabit  the  smaller  towns  ;  and  a 
peasantiy  largely  of  Georgian  stock,  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and 
the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle.  While  this  population  is  more  or  less 
racially  solid  in  character,   the  Georgians  are  divided  into  a  number  of 
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separate  tribal  stockB,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  customs,  and  in  some 
cases  its  distinct  language.  The  principal  groups  are  Georgians  proper, 
Mingrelians,  Osietines,  Hevsurs,  Abhasians,  and  Emertines.  Of  these  the 
Emertines  constitute  the  largest  racial  group,  and  have  more  energy  and 
execu'ive  ability  than  the  other  tribes. 

The  area,  population,  and  density  of  population  of  each  of  the  seven  pro- 
vinces were  claimed  to  be  as  follows  : — 


ProvlxiceB  and  Districts 


ZakathAli 
Tiflis  . 
Kntais. 
Bakimm 
Stitelii  . 
Ardahan 
Olti      . 


Total 


Area  in  square 
versts 


8,502-22 
35,904-04 
18,585-12 
6,791 '79 
8,804-84 
4  917-90 
2,621-27 

74,577-18 


Population 
1915 


in 


92,608 

1,473,308 

1,«'S4,4«B 

209,671 

49,666 

85,869 

57,755 


3.053,845 


Population  per 
square  verst 


20-4 
41-0 
55*8 
36-2 
15  0 
17-6 
16-2 

40-9 


The  Georgians  also  claim  Batnm.  By  the  Peace  Treaty  between  Soviet 
Busfiia  and  Georgia  of  May  25,  1920,  the  former  agreed  to  the  latter's  claim 
to  Batum.  But  the  ultimate  disposition  of  this  province  has  not  yet  been 
settled.     On  March  12,  1921,  the  Turks  were  in  occupatioo. 

In  1915  there  were  78,744  births,  16,572  marriages,  and  47,876  deaths. 
The  chief  towns,  with  population,  are  :— Tiflis  (846,766),  Kutais  (85,151), 
Snkhum  (61,974),  Poti  (20,731),  and  Sotchi  (13,254). 

Keligion  and  Instruction.  ^Ghristianity  is  said  to  have  been  preached 
in  Georgia  as  early  as  the  first  century  by  the  Apostles  St.  Andrew  and 
Simon  the  Canaanite,  and  was*  adopted  as  the  State  religion  in  823. 

Georgia  has  three  types  of  educational  institutions  : — Elementary  schools, 
where  instruction  is  free  and  compulsory  for  all  cbil<iren  from  5  to  11  years  ; 
preparatory  schools  for  the  colleges,  consisting  of  four  classes,  to  which  are 
admitted  without  examination  children  leaving  elementary  schools  ;  and 
colleges,  consisting  of  four  classes,  to  which  are  admitted,  also  without  examina- 
tion, children  leaving  preparatory  schools. 

The  elementary  and  preparatory  schools  are  under  the  rural  and  municipal 
councils,  their  control  and  administrative  supervision  being  reserved  to  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  whilst  the  colleges  are  controlled  directly  by 
the  Ministry. 

University  instruction  is  given  at  the  University  of  Tiflis  (founded  in 
1918),  which  has  45  professors  and  1,500  students. 

The  Georgian  language,  formerly  in  common  use  only  among  the 
peasants,  has  been  declared  the  official  language.  Owing  to  years  of  disuse, 
it  is  somewhat  undeveloped,  but  in  recent  months  it  has  been  introduced 
into  the  schools  and  adopted  in  governmental  correspondence. 

Defence. — The  formation  of  the  National  Army  is  based  upon  two 
principles :  voluntary  service  and  compulsory  service.  Of  the  former  ia 
constituted  the  National  Guard,  and  of  the  latter  the  Regular  Army.  In 
time  of  war  the  two  armies  are  under  the  Generalissimo  of  the  Armies  of 
the  Republic.  The  Army  possesses  1  statf  college,  1  aviation  and  3  military 
schools. 

Production  and  Industry. — About  90  per  cent,  of  the  population  is 
engaged  in  agriculture,  but  methods  are  primitive.  The  principal  crop  is 
corn*     The  land  of  the  great  landowners  has  been  distributed  among  the 
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pof|sant9  ;  the  minimum  allcfwance  for  amf  one  family  being  7  dessiatiues 
(about  X7  aor«s).  Wine-pjrowing  is  extensive.  The  country  is  also  rich  in 
fruita.    Silk  production  and  bee-keeping  are  old  occupations, 

There  ai-e  about  12,000,000  domestic  animals,  and  the  country  has  vast 
possibilities  for  cattle-breeding. 

A  number  of  minerals  are  found,  viz.,  naphtha,  copper  ore,  coal,  lead, 
manganese  ore,  iron  ore,  pyrites  and  sulphur,  zinc  and  antimony.  The  most 
important  mineral  industry  is  that  of  manganese,  the  centre  of  which  is  at 
Tchiaturi. 

Commerce. — For  the  year  ending  July  1,  1919,  the  imports  of  Georgia 
amounted  to  366,897,167  roubles,  and  the  exports  to  257,559,000  roubles. 

CommimicatiQI^S. — The  railway  system  of  Georgia  extends  to  970 
miles.  The  trunk  line  leading  from  Batum  through  Tiflis  to  Baku  on  the 
Caspian  Sea  has  several  narrow  gauge  branches  on  Georgian  territory  to 
the  coal  mines  of  Tkhibuli,  to  the  port  of  Poti,  to  the  manganese  mines  of 
Tchiaturi,  to  the  mineral  springs  of  Borjom  and  the  health  resort  Bakuriani, 
to  the  towns  Signakh  and  Telavi,  in  Kakhetia,  and  to  the  Armenian  frontier, 
across  the  coal  mine  district  of  Alverdi.  The  last  branch  divides  in  Armenia, 
going  on  the  one  side  to  Tabriz  in  Persia,  and  on  the  other  to  Erzerum  in 
Anatolia.   All  the  railway  lines  on  the  territory  of  Georgia  belong  to  th^  State. 

A  railway  line  from  Akhal-Senaki  along  the  Black  Sea  coast,  through 
Sukhum  to  Tuapse,  is  being  constructed. 

Curreiicy. — The  Transoaucasian  Republic  had  be^n  forced  to  print  its 
own  money,  and  notes  were  printed  in  four  languages— Georgian,  Armenian, 
Tatar,  and  Russian — and  were  called  Transoaucasian  bonds.  These  notes, 
estimated  at  2,000,000,000  roubles,  were  supposed  to  constitute  a  lien  against 
the  resources  of  the  Caucasus.  When  Georgia  declared  its  independence, 
Azerbaijan  withdrew  from  the  financial  convention,  and  Georgia  continued 
to  print  these  Caucasian  bonds  with  Armenia  until  the  latter  half  of  the  year 
1919,  when  each  began  the  issue  of  its  separate  money.  The  Georgian  rouble 
steadily  fell  in  value  throughout  1920,  and  now  stands  at  about  1,100-1,200 
to  the  pound  sterling.  Other  roubles  are  also  in  circulation  (Imperial, 
Kerensky,  etc.). 

Diplomatic  Sepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Georgia  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, — A.  Tchenkeli 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Georgia. 

High  Commissioner  at  Tiflis. — Lt.-Col.  C.  B.  Stokes,  CLE.,  D.S.O.,  I.  A. 

Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Georgia. 

Georgia  and  the  Georgian  Race.    London,  1919. 

Brosset  (M.  F.),  Histolre  de  la  Georgie.    5  vols.    St.  Petersburg,  1849-68. 

Ohambaahidze  (D.),  The  Caucasus,  its  People,  History,  Ac.  London,  1918.— Mineral 
Resources  of  Georgia  and  Caucasia.     London,  1919. 

Khakhanoff  (M.),  Histoire  de  Georgie.     Paris,  1900. 

Kuhne  (Emmanuel),  La  Georgie  Libre.    Geneva,  1920. 

Nippold  (0.),  La  Georgie  du  point  de  vue  du  droit  international.    Bern,  19S0. 

Teherkeaqf  (V.),  La  Georgie.     Paris,  1919. 

Tseretelli  (Ir&\ily),  Separation  de  la  Transcaucasie  et  de  la  Russie  et  Independance  de 
la  Georgie.    Paris,  1919. 

Villeneuve  (M.  de),  L^  Georgie.    Paris,  1870. 

Wardrop  (v.),  The  Kingdom  of  Georgia.    London,  1888. 

WoytUiAy  (W,),  Lft  D6mocratie  G^orgienne.    Paris,  198^ 
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(Deutsches   Reich.) 

On  NoTomber  9,  1918,  the  abdioation  of  the  German  Emperor  was 
announced,  and  from  that  date  Germany  became  a  Republic. 

(For  the  eonfttitution  of  the  Empire  and  its  rulers,  see  The  Statesman's 
Year-Book  for  1918,  pp.  881-884.) 

Gonstitntion  and  Government. 

The  Council  of  People's  Commissioners  in  Berlin  took  orer  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  ;  the  reigning  princes  of  the  Federal  States  were  either 
deposed  or  abdicated,  the  existing  Imperial  Parliament  was  declared  dis- 
solved, and  arrangements  were  made  for  summoning  a  National  Assembly, 
The  elections  for  the  body  (for  which  all  Germans,  men  and  women,  over 
20  years  of  ago  voted)  were  held  in  January,  1919,  and  resulted,  on  the 
basis  of  proportional  representation,  in  the  return  of  the  following  parties  : — 
Majority  Socialists,  165  ;  Centre  (Catholic)  Party,  90  ;  Democrats,  75 ; 
Conservatives,  42  ;  Independent  Socialists,  22  ;  German  People's  Party,  22  ; 
and  minor  parties,  7  ;  total,  423.  The  National  Assembly  was  summoned  to 
meet  at  Weimar  on  February  6,  and  on  February  11, 1919,  it  elected  the  flrst 
President  of  the  Republic. 

President  of  the  Oerman  Republic. — Friedrich  Ehett^  born  February  4, 1871. 

The  President  receives  a  salary  of  100,000  marks  per  annum,  and  an 
allowance  of  100,000  marks.  Future  Presidents  will  be  elected  by  the  direct 
vote  of  all  citizens,  male  and  female,  over  20  years  of  age.  The  election 
must  be  held  either  on  Sunday  or  on  a  day  of  public  rest. 

On  June  27,  1920,  the  following  Cabinet  was  appointed : — 

Chemcellor. — Constantin  Fehrenbach, 

Vice-chancellor  and  Minister  of  Jualice. — Dr.  Rudolf  Heime. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. — Dr.  Walter  Sinums. 

Minister  for  Home  Affairs, — Erich  Koch. 

Minister  of  Finance. — Dr.  Joseph  Wirth. 

Minister  of  Defence. — Dr.  Otto  Gessler. 

Minister  of  Economics. — Dr.  Ernst  Scholz. 

Minister  if  Labour. — Dr.  Heinrich  Brauns. 

Minister  of  the  Treasury. — Hans  von  JRaumer. 

Minister  of  PosU. — Johann  Giesherts. 

Minister  of  Transport. — Wilhelm  Groener. 

Minister  for  Food  Supplies  and  Agriculture.  — Dr.  Andreas  Hermes, 

The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  was  adopted  on  July  31,  1919,  by  the 
National  Assembly  at  Weimar,  and  promulgated  on  August  11,  1919. 
It  declares  that  the  new  Commonwealth  is  a  Republic  and  that  the  power  of 
the  State  is  derived  from  the  people.  The  colours  of  tha  Republic  are 
black,  red  and  gold.  The  Constitution  provides  for  Central  and  State 
Legislative  organs ;  makes  foreign  relations,  defence,  customs  duties,  taxa- 
tion and  railway  services  matters  for  the  central  authority  ;  lays  it  down 
that  every  component  State  in  the  Federation  must  have  a  Republican  Con- 
stitution, with  a  universal,  equal,  direct,  and  secret  franchise  of  male  and 
female  voters  on  the  proportional  system.  An  Imperial  Council  {Reichsrat) 
is  to  be  formed  for  the  representation  of  the  component  States  {Lander). 
All  Bills  {GesetzesvoHagen)  before  they  are  introduced  into  the  Reichstag 
require  the  assent  of  the  Reichsrat.  The  principle  of  the  Referendum  is 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  further  declares  all 
Germans  equal  before  the  law,  and  abolishes  all  privileges  or  disadvantages 
of  birth,  class,  or  creed.     Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  Press  is  gnalmntaed  ; 
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80  ifi  the  right  of  meeting.  Members  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Empire  (lUic?U' 
tag)  are  to  be  elected  by  uniyersal,  equal,  direct  and  secret  votes  of  male 
and  female  voters,  on  the  proportional  system.  The  Keichstag  is  to  be  elected 
for  4  years.  The  President  of  the  Empire  is  elected  by  the  whole  German 
people  for  a  period  of  7  years.  Declarations  of  war  and  conclusions  of  peace 
are  made  by  a  law  of  the  Empire.  The  Cabinet  appointed  by  the  President 
must  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Reichstag. 

The  Reichsrat  consists  of  55  members  (Prussia  22,  Bavaria  7,  Saxony  5, 
Wiirttemberg  3,  Baden  3,  and  the  other  States  15). 

The  Reichstag,  in  accordance  with  the  elections  on  June  6,  1920,  is  com- 

gosed  as  follows : — Majority  Socialists,  113  ;  Independent  Socialists,  81  ; 
entre  Party,  69  ;  German  National  People's  Party,  66  ;  German  People's 
Party,  62  ;  German  Democratic  Party,  45  ;  Bavarian  People's  Party.  20  ; 
and  minor  parties,  10  :  total,  466. 

The  actual  votes  cast  for  the  larger  parties  were  :— Majority  Socialists, 
5.616,164  (21 -6  per  cent,  of  total) ;  Independent  Socialists,  4,896,096  (18  8 
per  cent.)  ;  Centre  Party,  3,541,791  (13  6  per  cent.)  ;  German  National 
People's  Party,  3,740,107  (14*4  per  cent.)  ;  German  People's  Party, 
3,610,198  (13-9  per  cent.)  ;  German  Democraiic  Party,  2,202,202  (8*4  per 
cent.);  Bavarian  People's  Party,  1,172,608  (4*5  per  cent.);  and  minor 
parties,  1,249,197  (4*8  per  cent.)  ;  total,  26,028,362. 

Area  and  Population. 

I.  Progress  and  Present  Conditions. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  the  present  States 
(Ldnder)  of  Germany^  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude,  according  to  the 
returns  of  the  census  of  October  8,  1919  : — 


Area 

Population  Oct.  8, 1919 

Pop. 

States  of  the  Empire 

English 

persq. 

91           «  «ft  «  .^» 

sq.  miles 

i                   _   .               . 

mile  1919 

» 

Male 
18,046,439 

Female 

Total 
37,726,018 

Pmsaia^ 

114,739 

19,679,579 

327 

Bavaria  (with  Coburg) 

29,601 

3,394,270 

3,746,063 

7,140,338 

242 

Wtirttemberg 

7,629 

1,195,144 

1,323,629 

2,618,773 

830 

Bad«n  . 

5,817 

1,051,405 

1,157,098 

2,208,503 

879 

Saxony,  Kingdom  of 

5,789 

2,168,065 

2,495,233 

4,663,298 

806 

Mecklenburg-Schw. 

5,068 

318,184 

340,759 

668,943 

130 

Thuringia*  . 

4,546 

712,474 

795,551 

1,608,026 

831 

Hesse  . 

2,966 

616,521 

674,467 

1,290,988 

436 

Oldenburg    . 
Brunswick  . 

2,482 

250,623 

267,142 

517,765 

209 

1,418 

226,400 

254,199 

480,599 

388 

Mecklenburg-Str. . 

1,131 

51,170 

55,224 

106,394 

94 

Anhalt 

888 

157,710 

173,648 

831,258 

874 

Lippe  . 
"Waldeck      . 

469 

71,117 

83,201 

154,318 

829 

433 

31,065 

85,367 

66,432 

158 

Schaumburg- Lippe. 

181 

22.148 

24,209 

46,867 

354 

Hamburg     . 

160 

493,260 

557,099 

1,060,859 

6,564 

Lubeck 

115 

57,539 

63,029 

120,568 

1,048 

Bremen 

99 
183,381 

148,466 

162,800 

811,266 

3,143 

Total      . 

29,012,000 

31,888,197 

60,900,197 

882 

1  Plebiscite  areas,  exoejit  Schleswig-Holstein,  are  included  in  t))e  totals. 

>  InelttdiDg  the  Ba«r  and  Bupen  and  Malmedy.  ^  Bee  page  9^1. 
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According  to  the  Treaty  of  Yersailles  (Jane  28, 1919)  Germany  has  agreed 
to  the  following  territorial  rearrangements: — (1)  Alsace- Lorraine  has  been 
ceded  to  France,  (2)  the  greater  part  ot  the  Province  of  West  Prussia  has 
been  ceded  to  Poland,  (3)  a  part  of  Eastern  Silesia  likewise  to  Poland,  (4) 
a  portion  of  Upper  Silesia  to  Czech o-Slovakia,  (5)  Memel  to  the  Allies,  (6) 
Danzig  to  the  Allies,  (7)  Enpen  and  Malmedy  to  Belgium. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  Treaty  to  settle  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  following 
areas  hypUbiscite  : —  (1)  The  Saar  Basin  (after  15  years),  (2)  Schleswig(in  two 
zones),  (3)  districts  in  Southern  East  Prussia,  in  West  Prussia  and  in 
Uppt^r  Silesia.  Results  of  the  pUhiscites  — Schlpswig  (March,  1920), 
northern  zone  for  Denmark,  southern  zone  for  Germany ;  East  and  West 
-Prussia  (July,  1920)  for  Germany  ;  Upper  Silesia  (March,  1921)  for  Germany. 

An  estimate  of  the  actual  areas  and  populations  of  these  districts  has 
been  made  as  follows: — Alsace-Lorraine,  5,604  square  miles,  population 
1,874,014  ;  ceded  to  Belgium,  386  square  miles,  population  60,924  ;  ceded 
to  Poland,  16,744  square  miles,  population  2,961,685  ;  Memel,  1,057  square 
miles,  pofmlation  140,746  ;  Danzig,  794  square  miles,  population  330,252  ; 
total  24,540  square  miles,  population  537,621. 

The  Saar  Basin,  which  will  be  placed  under  the  government  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  has  an  area  of  751  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
657,870.  The  area  of  the  occupied  territory  is  about  9,65P  square  miles, 
containing  about  7  million  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  the  German  Empire  (without  Heligoland)  was 
24,831,396  in  1816,  and  31,589,547  in  1837,  showing  an  average 
annual  increase  of  nearly  1*3  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows 
the  actual  increase  in  population  at  various  periods,  with  the  annual  rate  of 
increase  per  cent.  The  small  increase  in  1867-71  is  explained  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  war  with  France. 


Year 

locreaae 

t    Auniial  Bate 

Tear 

Increase 

Annual  Rate 

per  cent. 
0-93 

per  cent. 

1867  1 

3,220,083 

1     1890 

2,572,766 

1-07 

1871 

970,171 

0-60 

1895 
1900. 

2,851,481 

1-12 

1875 

1,668.568 

1-0 

4,087,277 

1-51 

1880 

2,506.701 

1-14 

j;     1905 

4,274,311 

1-46 

•1885 

1,621.643 

0-70 

1910 

4,284,504 

1*36 

1  Since  1858. 


II.    MOVBMENT  OF  THE  POPULATION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  the  population    of  the 
old  Empire  during  three  years  : — 


Tear 

Marriages 

Total 
Births 

Stillborn 

Illegitimate 

Total 
Deaths 

Snrpliu  of 
Births 

1915 
1916 
1917* 

278,208 
279,076 
308,446 

1,425,596 

1,062,287 

939,938 

43,050 
32,803 
27,829 

159,422 
117,677 
108,333 

1,062,7511 

993.470^ 

1,082,334» 

362,845 

68,817 

142,396 

1  Exclusive  of  military  casnalties. 


*  Exclasivo  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 


Of  the  children  bom  in  1917,  486,572  were  boys,  and  458,366  girls ; 
in  1916,  549,390  were  boys  and  512,897  girls ;  and  in  1915,  733,655  were 
boys  and  691,941  girls. 
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The  number  of  dirorces  in  Germany  was  in  1914,  17,740,  being 
2«*2  per  100,000  inhabitants ;  in  1916,  10,791  or  15-9;  in  1916,  10,494,  or 
16*5  ;  and  in  1917  (exclusive  of  Alsace-Lorraine),  11,603,  or  17  S* 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  number  of  German  emigrants  for 
three  years : — 


Total 

t 

Destination 

TMr 

^  Buropean 
'Countries! 

1 

United 
States 

Brazil 

Other 
American 
Countries 

Africa 

Australia 

1912  . 

1913  . 

1914  . 

18,645 
25,843 
11,803 

90 
,        68 

1 

13,706 

19,124 

9,614 

325 
140 

77 

4,198 
6,120 
1,241 

4 
32 

8 

1 

S22 
359 
232 

1  All  to  Great  Britain* 

III.  Pbixoipal  Townb. 

German  towns  are  officially  distinguished  as  large  towns  (with  100,000 
inhabitants  and  upwards)  ;  medium  towns  (20,000-100,000  inhabitants) ; 
small  towns  (5,600-20,000  inhabitants),  and  country  towns  2,000-6,000  in- 
habitants). In  1906^  only  1  town  had  over  1,000,000  inhabitants  ;  10  others 
over  260,000  ;  30  others  over  100,000  ;  43  between  60,000  and  100,000  ;  and 
137  between  20,000  and  60,000.  According  to  the  results  of  the  census 
of  October  8, 1919,  the  population  of  the  principal  towns  at  that  date  was  : — 


fop. 

Pop. 

Town 

State 

(8  Oct., 

Town 

SUte 

(8  Oct., 

1919) 
1,902,509 

1919) 

Berlin 

Prussia   . 

Kiel       . 

Prussia 

205,830 

Hamburg 

Hamburg 

985,779 

Mannheim    . 

Baden     . 

229,576 

Munich 

Bavaria  . 

63'0,711 

Halle-on-Saale 

Prussia   . 

182,326 

Leipzig 

Saxony,  K. 

604,380 

Berlin- 

Dresden 

11 

529,326 

Schoeneberg 

176,082 

Cologne 
Breslau . 

Prussia   . 

633,904 

Altona  . 

168,729 

>} 

528,260 

Elberfeld       . 

157,218 

Frankfort- oij- 

Gelsenkirchen 

168,557 

Main   . 

>» 

433,002 

Barmen 

166,326 

Dtisseldorf     . 

>» 

407,338 

Aachen . 

146,748 

Nurnberg 

Bavaria  . 

352,675 

Cassel   . 

ft      * 

162,891 

Charlotten- 

Brunswick     . 

Brunswick 

139,689 

burg  . 

Prussia   . 

322,766 

Bochum 

.     »» 

142,760 

Hanover 

11 

310,431 

Karlsruhe 

Baden     . 

136,962 

Essen    . 

»» 

439,257 

Crefeld. 

Prussia   . 

124,325 

Chemnitz 

Saxony,  K. 

303,775 

Plauen . 

Saxony,  K. 

104,918 

Stuttgart 

Wtirttem- 

Miilheim-on- 

berg 

309,197 

Ruhr 

Prussia  . 

127,027 

Magdeburg    . 

Prussia   . 

285,856 

Erfurt  . 

»» 

129,646 

Bremen 

Bremen  . 

257,923 

Mainz  . 

Hesse     . 

107,930 

Konigsberg    . 

Prussia   . 

260,895 

Berlin-Wil- 

Neukolln 

,,       . 

262,127 

mersdorf 

Prussia  . 

139,406 

Stettin  . 

91 

232,726 

Wiesbaden    . 

»»      • 

97,666 

Duisbarg 

»»              • 

244,302     SaarbrUcken. 

"  .    * 

•*<>« 

Dortmund 

J                 >> 

295,026 

Augsburg  S  •  1 

Havana . 

164,555 
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1      ^op. 

^op. 

Town 

8tftt« 

1    (8  Oct., 
1919) 

110,102 

Town 

SUte 

(8  0et, 
1919) 

Hamborn 

PruBsia  . 

Fiirth    . 

Bavaria. 

68,162 

LUbeck 

Lubeck  « 

113,071 

MttnchenGlad- 

Mlinster 

Prussia  . 

100,452 

bach . 

Prussia  . 

64,031 

Oberhausen 

•  1        II       • 

98,677 

Osnabrfick    . 

»» 

85,017 

Hagen  . 

»i 

92,862 

Rostock 

Meckl.- 

Bonn    . 

„       . 

91,410 

Sch.    . 

67,953 

Darmstadt 

.  *  Hesse     . 

82,367 

Potsdam 

Prussia  . 

58,397 

Gbrlitz  . 

Prussia  . 

80,332 

Flensburg     . 

>»       • 

60,941 

Spandau 
Wttrzbttrg     . 

It       • 

95,474 

Elbing  . 

n         • 

67,127 

•  Bararia 

86,671 

Bromberg 

If         • 

.— 

Freiburg 

'  Baden    . 

87,946 

Dessau . 

Anhalt  . 

67,668 

Ludwigshafei 

i-t 

Coblenz 

Prussia  . 

56,676 

on -Rhine 

Bavaria  . 

90,721 

Ulm      . 

Wiirttem- 

Borlin-Lich- 

berg   » 

66,020 

tenber^ 

'  1  Prussia  . 

144,643 

Kaiserslautem 

Bavaria . 

65,707 

Bielefeld 

i         M       . 

79,049 

Buer 

Prussia  . 

88,666 

Offenbach 

'  Hesse     . 

76,880 

fiera 

Re  UBS     . 

73,660 

Zwickau 

.  !  Saxony,  K 

69,595 

Heme   » 

Prussia  . 

64,118 

Limden . 

Prussia  . 

82,874 

Heidelberg    . 

Baden    . 

60,881 

Kdnigshtttte 

»i       • 

74,811 

Reiklinghausen 

Prussia  . 

60,626 

Remscheid 

1 

■                          >5               • 

72,568 

Hildesheim   . 

>)       • 

68,499 

Pforzheim 

Baden     . 

73,839 

Trier     . 

M 

58,248 

Frankfort  on( 

).    Prussia  . 

65,055 

Riistringen    . 

Oldenburg 

63,135 

Bcuthen 

»» 

71,187 

Brandenburg 

Harbutg 

i» 

65,983 

a/H 

Prussia  . 

62,972 

Gleiwita 

>> 

69,028 

Regensburg  . 

Bavaria  . 

62,510 

Liegnitz 

M 

70,887 

Beligion. 

The  Constittttiott  provides  for  entire  liberty  of  conscience  and  for  complete 
social  equality  among  all  religious  denominations.  There  is  no  State  Church. 

There  are  5  Roman  Catholic  archbishoprics,  14  suffragan  bishoprics,  and 
6  bishoprics  immediately  subject  to  Rome  ;  there  are  3  apostolic  vicariates. 
The  *  Old  Catholics '  have  a  bishop  at  Bonn. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  three  religious  censuses  : — 


Creed 


Protestants 
Catholics    . 
Other  Christians 
Jews 

Others  and   un- 
classified 


1900 


85,281,104 

20,327,913 

203,793 

586,833 


PerCt. 
of  Pop. 


62-5 

36  1 

0-4 

1-0 


1906 


37,646,852 

22,109,644 

260,717 

607,862 


Per  Ct. 
of  Pop. 


I 


62  1 

36-5 

0-4 

10 


17,635      003  •        17,203  •    0*08 


1910 


PerCt. 
of  Pop. 


39,991,421  I  61-6 

23,321,453    367 

283,946      O'A 

615,021      I'O 


214,162 


0*3 


Roman  Catholics  in  1905  were  in  the  majority  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  Bavaria, 
and  Baden  ;  and  formed  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  Olden- 
burg, WUrttemberg,  Hesse,  and  Prussia. 
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Instruction. 

Education  ia  general  and  compulsory  throughout  Germany.  The  laws  of 
Prussia,  which  provide  for  the  establishment  of  elementary  schools  ( Volks- 
8chiden)y  supported  from  the  local  rates,  in  every  town  and  village,  and  compel 
all  parents  to  send  their  children  to  these  or  other  schools,  have  been  adopted, 
with  slight  modifications,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Empire.  The  school  age  is 
from  six  to  fourteen. 

According  to  a  school  census  taken  in  1911  there  were  in  that  year  61,557 
public  elementary  schools  in  Germany  with  148,217  male  and  39,268  female 
teachers,  and  10,309,949   pupils  (5,157,446  boys  and  5,152,503  girls). 

There  were  also,  in  1911,  480  private  schools  with  11,894  boys  and 
14,257  girls  who  received  instruction  similar  to  that  given  in  the  Public  Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

The  system  of  secondary  education  is  also  practically  homogeneous.  Above 
the  elementary  schools  rank  the  middle  schools  of  the  towns,  the  Burger- 
achuUn  and  Hohere  Burgerschulen,  which  fit  their  pupils  for  business  life. 
Children  of  the  working  classes  may  continue  their  education  at  the 
Fiyrtbildungs-Sehulen  or  continuation  schools,  which  are  open  in  the  evening 
or  other  convenient  time.  The  Gymnasien  are  the  most  fully  developed 
classical  schools,  preparing  pupils  in  a  nine  years'  course  for  the  universities 
and  the  learned  professions.  The  Prpgymncufien  differ  irom  these  only  in  not 
having  the  highest  classes.  In  the  Jiealgymnasien^  Latin,  but  not  Greek,  is 
taught,  and  what  are  usually  termed  '  modern  subjects '  have  more  time 
devoted  to  them.  HealprogymTiasien  have  a  similar  course,  but  have  no  class 
corresponding  to  the  highest  class  in  the  preceding.  In  the  Oberrealschulen 
and  Aealsehulen  Latin  is  wholly  displaced  in  favour  of  modem  languages. 
The  teachers  in  German  schools  are  required  to  hold  a  Government  certificate, 
and  to  have  undergone  a  year's  probation.  For  girls  there  are  Hohere 
Toehtersehulen  and  special  Gymnasien  which  prepare  for  the  universities. 
Besides  these  there  are  numerous  Gewerhesckulen  or  technical  schools, 
Polyteehnica,  normal  schools,  seminaries,  and  the  universities. 

In  1911  (the  latest  available  figures)  the  number  of  secondary  schools 
was  as  follows  : — For  boys.  Gymnasia,  524,  with  9,769  teachers  and  160,237 
pupils;  Realgymnasia,  223,  with  8,708  teachers  and  70,375  pupils; 
Oberrealschulen,  167,  with  8,473  teachers  and  75,882  pupils  ;  Progymnasia, 
81,  with  570  teachers  and  9,509  pupils  ;  Realschulen,  411,  with  4,265  teachers 
and  89,968  pupils.  For  girls.  Gymnasia,  39,  with  1,039  teachers  and 
22,137  pupils  ;  High  schools,  789,  with  11,359  teachers  and  212,324  pupils. 

There  are  10  fully-equipped  Technical  High  Schools,  with  the  power  of 
granting  degrees.  They  are  all  aided  by  the  States  to  which  they  respectively 
belong.     The  statistics  for  the  summer  half-year  1 920  were  as  follows  : — 


Schools 

'^Steif"^    students 

Schools 

Teaching 
Staff 

Students 

Berlin 
Munich  . 
Darmstadt 
Karlsruhe 
Hanover 
Dresden . 

270 

128 

97 

78 
80 

8,829 
3,002 
2,267 
1,491 
2,«92 
2,474 

Stuttgart 
Aachen   . 
Brunswick 
Breslau  . 

Total 

85 
85 
68 
48 

1,632 

1,145 

922 

908 

929 

19,862 

For  1917  the  number  ot*  students  was  1,721.  But  in  peace  times  about 
12,000  students  are  enrolled  at  these  schools.  Number  of  women  students, 
1,246. 

For  instruction  in  agriculture  there  are  Agricultural  High  Schools   at 
Berlin  (662  students  in  1920),  Hohenheim  (599),  Bonn-Poppelsdorf  (652), 
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and  Weihenstephan  near  Miincheii  (358) ;  at  8  of  the  nniversities  there  are 
Agricaltnral  Institntes ;  at  Weihenstephan  (Bavaria)  an  agricaltural  and 
brewing  academy ;  in  Prussia  16  secondary  agricultural  schools,  and  in 
other  German  States  6  ;  in  Prussia  26  farming  schools,  in  other  States  19  ; 
in  Prussia  118  lower  agricultural  winter  schools,  and  in  other  States  77  ; 
besides  many  schools  for  special  agricultural  instruction  (in  Prussia  alone, 
1,320).  Other  technical  schools  are  3  Veterinary  High  Schools  with  1,072 
students  in  1920  ;  15  schools  of  mining ;  15  schools  of  architecture  and 
building  ;  4  academies  of  forestry  ;  27  schools  of  art  and  art-industiy  {Kunst 
and  KuTutgewerbe-Schulen) ;  429  commercial  schools  (including  6  commercial 
colleges  with  the  right  of  granting  degrees) ;  about  100  schools  (including 
universities)  for  textile  manufactures  ;  12  for  special  metal  industries  ;  12  for 
wood  working ;  4  for  ceramic  industries ;  11  for  naval  architecture  and 
engineering  ;  8  for  ships'  engineers  ;  19  for  navigation  ;  and  11  public  music- 
schools.  There  are  also  numerous  smaller  as  well  as  private  music  and  other 
schools,  and  a  large  number  of  artisans*  or  trade  schools.  There  was  a  naval 
academy  and  school  at  Kiel,  and  military  academies  at  Berlin  and  Munich  ; 
besides  47  schools  of  navigation,  9  military  schools,  and  9  cadet  institutions. 

There  are  23  universities  in  the  German  Empire,  besides  the  Lyceums, 
at  Braunsberg,  Bamberg  (46  students  in  1919),  Dillingen  (83  students  in 
1919),  Eichstatt,  Freising  (100  students  in  1919),  Passau  (50  students  in 
1919),  and  Regensburg,  which  have  only  faculties  of  theology  (Roman 
Catholic)  and  philosophy. 

The  following  table  gives  the  date  of  foundation,  the  number  of  teachers 
and  students  for  the  summer  half-year,  1920  :*- 


Professors 

Students 

Mathe- 

Universities 

and 

Theo- 
logy. 

Sll 

Juris- 

Medicine 

matic  and 

Teachers 

prudence, 

and 

Philo- 

Natural 

Total 

Ac. 

Dentistry. 

sop&y 

Science, 
Ac. 

Berlin  (1810) . 

509 

3,790 

2,652 

1,784 

1,741 

10,278 

Bonn  (l-tlS)  . 

208 

704 

991 

1,491 

615 

1,646 

5,847 

Brealan  (1506-1811) 

209 

622 

1,267 

1,451 

506 

1,091 

4,986 

OolOKne  (1488-1919) 

lOt) 

— 

2,5981 

321 

452 

— 

8,371 

Brlangen  (1748)     . 

91 

250 

236 

439 

262 

271 

1,467 

Frankfort  (1914)  . 

165 

— 

2.231 

800 

630 

643 

4,218 

Freiburg  (1467)     . 

179 

288 

1,340 

1,418 

615 

428 

3,984 

Oiessen  (1607) 

128 

116 

866 

512 

280 

869  3 

2,148 

GdttinKen(l.S7)  . 

169 

280 

969 

879 

792 

1,403 

4,813 

Greifswald  (1456) . 

108 

165 

541 

728 

887 

194 

1,965 

Halle  (1694-1817)  . 

189 

282 

817 

761 

461 

1,179 

3,490 

Hamburg  (1919)    . 

«. 

— 

1,010 

690 

761 

646 

2,897 

Heidelberg  (1SS6). 

180 

156 

1,272 

1,061 

687 

412 

3,488 

Jena  (155s)    . 

135 

75 

967 

784 

496 

521 

2,842 

Kiel  (1605)     . 

143 

117 

650 

710 

280 

321 

2,078 

Kdnigsb*  rg  (1544). 

159 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Leipzig  (1409) 

257 

369 

1,600 

1,242 

804 

1,668 

5,588 

Marburg  (1527)      . 

119 

246 

701 

1,081 

629 

683 

8,189 

Mtlnieh  (1472-1826) 

311 

92 

2,026« 

2,066 

1,764 

9324 

6,879 

HtLnster  (1786-1818) 

121 

651 

1,161 

886 

663 

742 

4,098 

RoMtoek  (1419) 

93 

70 

812 

710 

213 

264 

1,669 

Tttbingen  (1477)     . 

134 

712 

n4 

880 

431 

4491 

3,186 

Wttrzburg  (1402-1682) 

106 

104 

897 

1,622 

326 

365 

8,214 

1  Including  the  students  of  the  faculty  of  political  science. 

2  Including  the  students  of  forestry. 

'  Including  the  students  of  veterinary  and  forestry. 
4  Including  the  stadenti  of  veterinary. 
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In  three  ttnirersitiee,  namely,  Fteiburg,  MUndhen,  and  Wilrabnt]^,  the 
fadlilties  of  theology  Are  Roman  Catholic  ;  four  are  mixed,  both  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic — Bonn,  BreslaH)  Miinster,  and  Tiibingen  ;  and  the  rest 
ate  Protestant.  Cologne,  Frankfort,  and  Hamburg  have  no  theological  faculties. 

Justice  and  Orime. 

A  uniform  system  of  law  courts  exists  throughout  Germany,  though, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Reichsgericht,  all  courts  are  directly  subject  to  the 
Goremment  of  the  special  State  in  which  they  exercise  jurisdiction,  and  not 
to  the  Imperial  Government.  The  appointment  of  the  judges  is  also  a  State 
and  not  an  Imperial  function.  Germany  possesses  uniform  codes  of 
commercial  and  criminal  law. 

The  lowest  courts  of  first  instance  are  the  Amtsgerickte  (1,955  on 
January.  1,  1919),  each  with  one  or  more  judges,  competent  to  try 
petty  civil  and  criminal  cases.  The  Landgerichte  (176  on  January  1, 
1919),  exercise  a  revising  jurisdiction  over  the  Amtsgerichte,  and  also 
a  more  extensive  original  jurisdiction  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  divorce 
cases,  &c.  In  the  criminal  chamber  five  judges  sit,  and  a  majority  of  four 
votes  is  required  for  a  conviction.  But  in  tne  courts  with  appellate  jurisdiction 
only  three  judges  sit.  Jury  courts  {Schwurgerichte)  are  also  held  periodically, 
in  which  three  judges  preside  ;  the  jury  are  twelve  in  number.  The  first  court 
of  second  instance  is  the  Oberlandesgericht.  In  its  criminal  senate,  which  also 
has  an  original  jurisdiction  in  serious  cases,  the  number  of  the  judges  is  seven. 
There  are  twenty-nine  such  courts  in  Germany.  The  total  number  of  judges 
on  the  bench  in  all  the  courts  above  mentioned  was  10,569  (Jan.  1,  1919). 
In  Bavaria  alone  there  is  an  Oberstes  Landesgerickt,  with  22  judges,  with  a 
revising  jurisdiction  over  the  Bavarian  Oberlandesgerichte.  The  supreme 
court  is  the  Reichsgerichtf  whish  sits  at  Leipzig,  and  has  100  judges.  The 
court  exercises  an  appellate  jurisdiction  over  all  inferior  courts,  and  also 
an  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  treason.  It  has  5  criminal  and  7  civil 
senates. 

In  1915*16,  4,944  men  and  477  women,  total  5,421,  were  sent  to  prison, 
as  compared  with  4,297  in  1914-15. 

Pauperism. 

Since  January  1,  1916,  the  general  principles  as  to  poor-relief  in  all  the 
German  States  are  laid  down  by  the  Imperial  law  of  May  80,  1906.  According 
to  this  law,  there  may  be  formed  local  unions  (Ortsannenverbdnde)  and  pro- 
vincial unions  {Landarmenverbande).  Usually  a  local  union  is  a  eommune 
{QtmeiTide),  while  a  provincial  union  consists  of  a  large  administrative  division 
such  as  a  circle  (Kreis),  a  province,  or  a  whole  State.  For  the  purposes  of  poot- 
relief  a  Settlement  is  acquired  by  one  year's  continuous  residence  (after  the  age 
of  16),  by  marriage,  or  by  descent.  A  German  in  distress  must  be  relieved  by 
the  local  union  in  which  he  becomes  destitute,  and  the  cost  must  be  refunded 
by  the  local  union  in  whicli  he  has  a  settlement,  or  by  the  appropriate  pro- 
vincial union.  In  rural  communes  poor-relief  forms  part  of  the  ordinary 
local  business  of  the  district  councils ;  in  urban  municipalities  the  actual 
administration  is  carried  out  by  a  special  committee  under  tte  presidency 
of  the  burgomaster.  Poor  rates  are  usually  not  levied.  In  most  large  towns 
the  £lberfeld  system  of  unpaid  district  visitors  is  in  force.  Statistics  of 
pauperism  are  not  published  regularly  ;  the  last  issue  related  to  the  year  1885. 

Compulsory  Insurance. 

Social  insurance  has  existed  in  Germany  since  1880.  It  comprises  com- 
pulsory insurance  of  workmen  against  sickness,  insurance  against  accidents 
by  employers,  and  the  insurance  of  workmen  against  old  age  and  infirmity. 
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IJoder  m  Imperial  law  of  1883  an4  ain^ndiag  Acts  (codi]Qed  in  the  Beichaver- 
sicherungsordnung  (R.V.O.),  of  July  19,  1911).  Irorkmen  must  be  insured  against 
sickness,  and  mast  themselves  pay  two-thirds  of  the  contributions,  their 
employers  paying  one-third.  For  aocidunt  insurance,  under  an  Act  of  1884  aud 
amending  Acta,  the  contributions  are  paid  entirely  by  the  employers,  and  they,  (or 
mutual  protection,  hare  united  into  associations  according  to  the  nature  of  the  industries 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  The  working  of  these  insurance  associations  is  controlled  by 
Government.  For  invalidity  and  old  age  insusances,  under  an  Act  of  1889,  amended  in 
1899,  the  contributions  are  paid  half  by  the  workmen  and  half  by  their  employers,  while 
towards  each  pension  the  GoverDinent  grants  an  annual  subsidy  of  60  shillings.  The  em- 
ployers are  responsible  both  for  their  own  and  r.he  workmen's  contributions,  but  the  latter 
may  be  deducted  from  wages  paid  subsequently. 

Contributions  are  paid  by  the  purchase  of  .stamps  from  the  Post  Office ;  these  are  affixed 
bv  the  contributing  person  to  cards  on  which  there  are  spaces  for  stamps  for  52  weeks. 
When  the  contributions  are  complete,  the  card  is  handed  in  to  a  specified  office  and 
a  certificate  given  in  return. 

For  the  year  1914  the  average  of  those  insured  against  sickness  was 
16,625,667.  Of  this  total  15,609,586  (9,842,218  men  and  5,767,368 
WQBipn)  were  insured  in  ordinary  societies,  and  916,081  (901,318  men  and 
14,763  women)  in  Knappschaften  or  societies  for  miners.  In  1917  there 
were  189  Kiiappschaften  with  875,878  members.  In  1917,  23,200,000  persons 
were  insured  against  accident  (14,499,000  men  and  8,701  women)  in  68  in- 
dustrial societies  and  9  agricultural  societies,  and  571  State  or  municipal 
organisations  ;  and  17,258,400  against  invalidity  (11,961,300  men  and 
5,292,100  women)  in  41  organisations. 

Finance. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  budget  estimates  of  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  (in  pounds  sterling)  for  five  years,  ending  March  31  (20 
marks  =  1Z.) : — 


Revknuk 


Expenditure 


1 

Tears 

ending 

March 

81 

Ordinary 

1                        1 

Extraoi«d.          m«4.«i       i 
(loans,  Ac)   1       ^""^^       1 

t                     i 

£                    £          ' 
987,598,4001,140,770,820 
1,806,927,46511,760,740,545' 
2,086,803,415  2,402,938,880 1 
2,361,708,746  3,152,184,805' 
2.188,355,215  4,580,615,317 

Ordinary 
(recurring 
and  non- 
recurring) 

Extraord. 

£ 
1,238,582,895 
2,256,090,085 
2,036,808,415 
2,861,708,746 
527,823,405 

Total 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-191 

1919-301 

1920-211 

£ 
158,171,920 
463,818,098 
366,634,965 
790,476,060 
2,347.260,102 

£ 

200,392,905 
406,977,855 
366,684,965 
790,476,060 
2,347,260,102 

£ 
1,438,975,800 
2,663,067,890 
2,402,938,880 
8,152,184,805 
2,875,083,607 

I  Estimate. 

The  budget  estimates  for  1920—21  gives  the  principal  items  of  ordinary 
revenue  and  expenditure  as  follows  ; — 


Kevenue 


Direct  taxes    .... 

Taxes  levied  once  . 

Customs  and  taxes  on  con- 
sumption 

Taxes  on  coal,  salt,  and 
timber      .... 

Monopoly  of  alcohol 

Total  (inql^ding  all  items) 


2-',320,000 
4,500,000 

9,147,000 

700,000 
62,000 


Expenditure 


1,000 
marks 


39,891,562 


Debt 

Pensions  .... 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

,,         ,,  Interior   . 

„        ,,  Labour    .        , 

Army 

Navy 


Total  (includinK  i»ll  items)       88,891,562 


13,693,816 
3,967,648 

295,195 
1,482,826 
1,599,084 
2,494,882 

518,580 


The  extraordinary  budget  provides  for  a  revenue  of  2,287,769,024  marks 
and  an  expenditure  of  52,579,819,139  marks. 
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On  March  1,  1910,  the  total  funded  debt  amounted  to  92,396,411,800 
marks,  of  which  76,275,230,500  marks  bear  interest  at  5  per  cent.  ; 
1,126,230,100  marks  at  4  per  cent.  ;  1,964,258,000  marks  at  3i  per  cent.  ; 
1,622,554,200  marks  at  3  per  cent.;  the  Treasury  bills  amounted  to 
2,315,137,000  at  5  per  cent.  ;  9.093,001,500  marks  at  4J  percent.  There 
is  also  a  debt  of  63,696,000,000  marks  of  Treasury  bills  free  of  interest.  On 
March  1,  1921,  the  total  debt  amounted  to  300.000,000,000  marks. 

Between  August  4,  1914,  and  March  31,  1920,  Germany  issued  loans  to 
the  total  value  of  222,151,465,980  marks.  On  November  30,  1920.  the 
floating  debt  was  165,918,235.629  marks. 

The  growth  of  the  German  debt  is  shown  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Marks. 

Year. 

Marks. 

1870  . 
1876  . 
1886  . 
1895   . 
1900  . 

486,600,000 

120,800,000 

651,200.000 

2,201.200,000 

2,418,600,000 

1 

1906  . 
1910  . 
1916  . 

1920  . 

1921  . 

8.828,600,000 

4.94»,600,000 

12,88rt,700,000 

242,700  000,000 

800,000,000,000 

Defence. 

I.  Army. 

• 

The  retreat  of  the  German  Army  into  Germany  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Armistice  of  November  11,  1918,  was  completed  at  the  end  of 
that  month,  the  total  mobilised  strength  of  the  Army  being  then  approxi- 
mately 6,000,000  men.  The  terms  of  Armistice  required  the  surrender  by 
Germany  of  5,000  guns  (2,500  heavy  and  2,500  field),  25,000  machine  guns, 
3,000  trench  mortars,  and  1,700  aeroplanes  (fighters,. bombers  and  night 
bombing  machines),  but  did  not  specify  cither  the  size  of  the  German  Army 
during  the  Armistice  or  the  rate  at  which  demobilisation  should  be  carried  out. 
Demobilisation  was  begun  during  the  first  fortnight  of  December  and  at  first 
proceeded  somewhat  slowly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  absorbing  rapidly  the 
discharged  men  in  the  industries  of  the  country  and  of  feeding  them  when 
demobilised,  but  after  February  1  the  rate  of  demobilisation  was  very 
sensibly  increased. 

Towards  the  end  of  January,  1919,  the  President  of  the  Republic  was 
authorised  by  the  Reichstag  to  disband  the  existing  army  and  to  raise  a 
provisional  National  Defence  Army  pending  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
Defence  Force  (Heichswehr).  On  May  1  the  demobilisation  of  the  German 
army  was  officially  declared  to  be  completed,  and  the  Defence  Force  came  into 
being.  On  August  1  the  strength  of  the  Defence  Force  was  500,000  men. 
It  was  voluntarily  recruited  and  was  formed  by  raising  brigades  with  the 
necessary  auxiliary  services  in  each  of  the  old  army  corps  districs.  Mean- 
while the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed  on  June  28  and  was  ratified  by 
Great  Britain  on  July  10.  It  was  not  ratified  by  Germany  until  January  10, 
1920,  when  its  provisions  became  efi'ective.  The  principal  military  clauses 
of  the  Treaty  are  : — 

i.  Within  three  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  that 
is  to  say  by  April  10,  1920,  the  total  number  of  effectives  in  the 
German  army  was  not  to  exceed  200,000  men.  From  then  on,  under 
the  supervision  of  military  experts  of  the  principal  Allied  Powers, 
the  army  was  to  be  further  reduced  to  100,000  men,  comprising  not 
more  than  7  divisions  of  infantry  and  3  divisions  of  cavalry,  with 
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two  army  corps  headquarters  staffs.  The  authorised  strength  of  an 
army  corps  headquarters  staff  is  30  officers  and  150  N. CO. sand 
men  ;  the  authorised  strength  of  an  Infantry  division  is  410  officers 
and  10,830  men,  and  of  a  cavalry  division,  275  officers  and  5,250 
men.  The  maximum  stocks  of  arms  authorised  are  84,000  rifles, 
18,000  carbines,  792  heavy  machine  guns,  1,134  light  machine 
guns,  63  trench  mortars,  204  7*7  cm.  field  guns  and  84  10  5  cm. 
field  howitzers, 
ii.  Universal  compulsory  service  is  abolished.  The  army  may  only  be 
recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment.  The  period  of  enlibtment  for 
N.C.O.s  and  men  must  be  twelve  consecutive  years.  The  number 
of  men  discharged  for  any  reason  before  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  service  must  not  exceed  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  effectives. 
Officers  retained  in  the  army  must  undertake  to  serve  up  to 
the  age  of  45.  Newly  appointed  officers  must  serve  for  25  con- 
secutive years. 

The  German  Great  General  Staff  aud  all  similar  organisations  are 
abolished  and  must  not  be  reconstituted  in  any  form. 

All  measures  of  mobilisation  or  appertaining  to  mobilisation  are 
forbidden. 

Educational  establishments,  the  universities,  societies  of  dis- 
charged soldiers,  shooting  or  touring  clubs,  aud,  generally  speaking, 
associations  of  every  description,  whatever  be  the  age  of  their 
members,  must  not  occupy  themselves  with  any  military  matters. 

The  number  of  employees  or  officials  of  the  German  States,  such 
as  customs  officers,  forest  guards  and  coastguards,  are  not  to  exceed 
the  corresponding  numbers  in  1913.      The  gendarmes  and  police 
may  only  be  increased  to  an  extent  corresponding  to  the  increase  of 
population  since  1913. 
The  result  of  these  clauses  when  can*ied  into  effect  will  be  to  limit  the 
strength  of  the  German  army  to  100»000  men,  without  powers  of  expansion, 
iii.  All  fortifications  and  military  works  wcbt  of  a  line  to  be  drawn  50 
kilometres  east  of  the  Rhine  are  to  be  demolished  and  no  new 
works  are  to  be  erected  within  this  zone.     The  fortifications  on  the 
eastern  and  southern  frontiers  may  be  maintained.     This  entails 
the  demolition  of  the  fortresses  of  Mayence,  Cologne,  Coblentz, 
Wesel,  and  New  Breisach. 
iv.  No  naval  or  military  air  force  is  permitted.     The  air  force  was  to 
be  demobilised  within  two  months  of  ratification,  that  is  to  say  by 
March  10,  1920.     All  naval  and  military  air  material  was  to  be 
surrendered  by  April  10.      The  manufacture  or  import  of  aircraft 
or  parts  of  aircraft  is  forbidden  for  six  months  afcer  ratification. 
The   reduction  of  the  Reichswehr  began  in  August,  1919,  which  then 
consisted  of  43  brigades  of  all  arms.     There  were  then  in  addition  3  marine 
infantry  brigades  stationed  at  Hamburg,  Berlin  and  in  Upper  Silesia,  and  a 
coastguard  regiment  stationed  in  the  North  Sea  ports.     In  January,  1921, 
the  reituution  of  the  Reichswehr  to  its  authorised  establishment  of  100,000 
men  was  completed,  30,500  guns  had  been  surrendered,  and  6,000  guns  in 
process  of  manufacture  had  been  destroyed,  10,000  trench  mortars,  68,100 
machine  guns  and  2,524,000  rifles  had  been  surrendered. 

During  1919  a  number  of  organisations  came  into  existence  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ministry  uf  the  Interior,  on  the  pretext  that  they  were 
required  to  maintain  public  order.  At  the  end  of  1919  these  organisations 
consisted  of  the  Public  Safety  Police  {Sicherheitspolizei),  50,000  strong,  the 
Emergency  Volunteers  (Zeitfreituilligen),  150,000  strong,  and  the  Civic  Guards 
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(MnwohTMriDehr),  860,000  strong.  Of  these  only  the  Public  Safety  Police 
were  armed  and  equipped,  and  they  were  diutrlbnted  amongst  the  chief  towns 
of  Germany.  They  were  provided  with  rifles,  bayonets,  hand  grenades  and 
machine  guns,  and  had  in  addition  8  field  howitzers,  16  field  guns,  and  12 
trench  mortars. 

The  Emergency  Volunteers  were  organised  locally  in  companies  to  assist 
the  Civil  Power  in  case  of  disturbance,  and  to  act  as  a  reserve  to  the 
Reichswehr.  They  were  unarmed,  but  arms  were  stored  for  them  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Reichswehr  brigades  to  which  they  were  affiliated. 

The  Civic  Guards  were  organised  in  companies  for  service  in  aid  of  the 
Civil  Power  within  their  own  communes.  They  were  unarmed,  but  rifles  and 
revolvers  were  stored  for  them  in  dep6ts.  * 

The  raising  of  these  forces  was  not  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  Armistice, 
but  they  are  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  forbid 
any  military  associations  of  civilians  or  reservists.  After  numerous  negotia- 
tions and  great  pressure  from  the  Supreme  War  Council,  these  forces  were 
disbanded  during  1920,  except  in  East  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  the  German 
Government  professing  itself  unable  to  enforce  disband ment  in  these  places. 
A  large  number  of  rifles,  particularly  in  Bavaria,  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
population.  Negotiations  on  these  infractions  of  the  Treaty  were  still  in 
progress  in  January,  1921. 

II.  Navy. 

As  a  fighting  force  the  German  Navy  ceased  to  exist  under  the  terms  of 
the  Armistice  and  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

The  Treaty  allows  to  the  German  Government  the  right  of  maintaining 
a  navy,  recruited  and  maintained  on  a  volunteer  basis.  The  fleet  consists 
of  six  pre-Dreadnoiights  completed  between  1904  and  1908,  each  displacing 
approximately  13,000  tons  and  mounting  four  11  inch  and  fourteen  6*7  inch 
guns.  They  are  the  Braunschweig,  Elsass,  Hannover,  ffeanen,  Schlewien,  and 
Sehleatoig-HoUtein.  They  possess  little  flghting  value.  The  six  light  cruisers 
authorized  by  the  Treaty  are  the  Medusa,  Thetis,  ATnazone,  Arkona,  Nam- 
bu/rg,  and  Berlin,  completed  between  1901  and  1905,  and  each  of  them 
mounting  ten  4*1  inch  guns.  There  are  also  twelve  destroyers,  three  of  older 
type  and  nine  dating  from  1911-14,  and  twelve  torpedo-boats.  No  sub- 
marines are  permitted.  In  addition  to  the  ships  and  vessels  indicated, 
Germany  is  authorised  to  retain  certain  others,  which  are  to  be  kept  in 
reserve  and  to  have  no  ammunition  on  board.  These  are  the  battleships 
Lothringen  and  Freussen,  the  cruisers  Nymphe  and  Niobe,  four  destroyers, 
and  four  torpedo-boats.  All  these  are  of  the  classes  and  dates  of  the  vessels 
named  above.  Ships  may  be  built  of  like  strength  to  replace  any  of  the 
ships  of  the  existing  establishment. 

The  total  personnel  may  not  exceed  15,000,  including  a  maximum  of 
1,500  officers  and  warrant  officers.  The  officers  and  warrant  officers  engage 
for  a  minimum  of  twenty-flve  consecutive  years,  and  the  petty  officers  and 
men  for  twelve  years.  The  vessels  of  war  are  to  have  a  fixed  allowance  of 
arms,  munitions,  and  material. 

An  Act  was  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  establishing  a  provisional 
Navy  on  a  volunteer  and  democratic  basis  for  the  protection  of  tU©  coasts  and 
the  removal  of  mines,  and  also  for  policing  and  protecting  the  fisheries.  A 
decree  was  signed  by  the  Defence  Minister  and  the  Chief  of  the  Admiralty  on 
September  3,  1919,  instructing  the  commanders  of  the  naval  stations  on  the 
Baltic  and  North  9oa  to  enlist  volunteers  throughout  the  country  for  this 
proTiaional  Imperial  Navy.    This  has  been  done  aud  the  Arrangemont  lii« 
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beeb  confirmed  by  the  Reichstag.  One  or  two  large  ships  are  in  commission 
with  a  number  of  smaller  vessels  for  police,  fishing  }»rotection,  and  mine- 
sweeping  purposes.  The  naval  expenditure  in  1921,  including  mine- 
sweeping,  is  estimated  at  221,000,000  marks. 

Of  the  former  High  Sea  Fleet  of  Germany,  all  the  capital  ships  left  afloat 
have  been  or  wil)  be  broken  up.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  submarines, 
except  that  ten  have  been  incorporated  in  the  French  Navy,  which  has  also 
received  four  of  the  light  cruisers,  a  flotilla  leader,  and  twelve  destroyers. 
The  light  cruiser  Ghrandenz  and  a  powerful  flotilla  leader  or  scout  have  been 
added  to  the  Italian  Navy.  Brazil  and  Poland  have  each  been  allotted  six 
German  torpedo-boats,  but  these  are  to  be  disarmed  and  used  for  police 
purposes. 

Production  and  Industry. 

I.    AORIGULTURE. 

In  Germany  (except  the  Mecklenburgs)  there  is  complete  free  trade  in  lanrl. 
.Generally  speaking,  small  estates  and  peasant  proprietorship  prevail  in  the 
\West  and  South  German  States,  while  large  estates  prevail  in  the  north-east. 

The  subdivision  of  the  soil,  according  to  the  latest  official  returns  (1913), 
twas  jas  follows  (in  acres) : — Arable  land,  65,148,000  ;  grass,  meadows,  pas- 
(ture,  j21,760,600  ;  vineyards,  296,600  ;  woods  and  forests,  35,558,000  ;  all 
.other,  12,811,500. 

On  Jane  12,  1907,  the  total  number  of  agricultural  enclosures  (including 
acable  land,  meadows,  cultivated  pastures,  orchards,  and  vineyards)  each  culti- 
vated by  one  household,  was  5,736,082,  with  an  area  of  78,665,370  acres,  being 
an  average  of  about  13*7  acres  to  each.  The  total  was  distributed  as  follows  : — 


Under  2*47  acres      ;2-47  to  24'7  acres 

24-7  to  247  acres 

247  acres  A  over 

Total 

2,731,055              1       2,306,529 

074,982 

28,566 

5,786,082 

On  June  12,  1907,  these  farms  employed  15,169,549  persons  ;  in  the  year 
ending  June  12,  1907,  the  greatest  number  employed  at  the  same  time  was 
19,732,424, 

The  areas  under  the  principal  crops,  in  acres,  and  the  yields,  in  metric 
tons  (1  metric  ton  =  2,204  lbs.  or  '984  an  English  ton),  were  for  three  years 
as  follows : — 


Acreage. 

Produce  (Metric  tons). 

— 

1913 

1919 

1920 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Wheat 
Rye 
Barley. 
Oats    . 
Potatoes 
Beet    . 
Hay     . 

3,588,895 
14,866,302 
3,412,857 
8,165,280 
6,S1S,860 
1,004,265 
15,509,647 

2,828,150 
10,789,285 
2,815,127 
7,482,197 
5,451,962 

1 

3,4f.8,lS5  ' 

10,813,117 

2,9f>6,165 

8,109,180 

6,149,680 

817,435 

18,721,665 

2,458,418 
8,009,090 
2,064,588 
4,680,755 
1  29,469,718 
9,883,800 
21,414,969 

2,169,169 

6,100,444 

1,910,368 

4,453,688 

21,449,186 

16,877,520 

20,550,000 

2,255,055 
4,971,800 
1,799,713 
4,870,126 

23,248,765 
7,964,024 

28,656,436 

In  1918  there  were  within  the  Empire  196,084,642  fruit  trees,  comprising 
74,375,929  apple-trees,  80,788,886  p^r- trees,  64,547,217  plum-trees, 
21,390,088  cherry-trees,  769,731  apricot  trees,  2,021,188  peach  trees,  and 
2,191,603  walnut  trees.  In  1919  the  area  devoted  to  vines  was  172,907  acres, 
^he  wine  yield  38,307,610  gallons,  valued  at  1,114,894,079  marks. 
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Th^  number  of  domestic  auimals^^in  Gennany  according  to  the  Censuses 
of  December  1,  1919,  and  September  1,  1920,  was : — 


States 

Horses  ^ 

Cattle 

Sheep      1      Swine 

Goati 

Prassia  ...» 
Bavaria  .... 
Saxony  .... 
Wtlrttemberg. 
Baden    .... 
Other  States  . 

2,449,425 

348,613 

156,564 

95,642 

61,099 

391,735 

8,921,884 

3,638,673 

711,269 

994,634 

606,112 

1,651,341 

8,623,143        7,640,919 
646,236  '      1,488,046 

84,781  1         350,897 
229,115  ,         821,380 

65,469  1         344,796 
824,658        1,448,896 

2,478,376 
892,181 
337,788 
131,097 
175,413 
627,738 

Totel,  Dec.  1, 1919    . 
„      Sept  1,1920    . 

3,503,078 

16,523,803  1      5,373,402  ,    ll,594,4i34 
16,900,000  1      6,630,000      14,270,000 

4,142,688 
4,870,000 

1  Exclnsiye  of  Army  horses. 


II.  Forestry. 


Forestry  in  Grermany  is  an  industry  of  great  importance,  conducted  under 
the  care  of  the  State  on  scientific  methods.  The  forest  area  of  the  Empire 
is  put  in  1913  (latest  statistics)  at  35,552,930  acres,  of  which  crown  forests 
occupy  707,352  acres  ;  State  and  partly  State  forests,  11,638,027  acres  ;  com- 
munal forests,  6,721,892  acres  ;  private  forests,  16,184,772  acres,  and  forests 
belonging  to  various  associations  or  foundations,  1,800,885  acres.  Of  the 
whole  forest  area,  6,599,477  acres  are  under  foliage  trees,  oak,  birch,  ash, 
beech,  &c.,  and  22,192,810  acres  bear  pine,  larch,  red  and  white  fir,  &c. 


III.  Mining. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  minerals  raised  in  Germany  is  produced  in  Prussia, 
where  the  chief  mining  districts  are  Westphalia,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  Silesia, 
for  coal  and  iron,  the  Harz  for  silver  and  copper,  and  Silesia  for  zinc.  Saxony 
has  coal,  iron,  and  silver  mines. 

In  1913  there  were  4,275  mines  and  foundries  in  Germaiiy  employing 
1,196,786  persons  (1,133,701  men,  15,969  women,  46,947  juveniles,  and  169 
children  under  14  years  of  age). 

The  quantities  of  the  principal  minerals  raised  were  as  follows  in  metric 
tons : — 


- 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Coal  . 

146,867,568 

169,169,666 

167,747,171 

Lignite 

87,948,303 

04,180,462 

95,642,922 

Iron  ore 

17,709,580 

21,333,664 

22,464;780 

Zinc  ore 

486,476 

525,172 

522,416 

Lead  ore 

8s,960 

106,804 

94,990 

Copper  ore 

963,485 

1,025,435 

960.097 

Bock  salt    , 

1.310,202 

1,835,335 

2,089,287 

Fotaflh 

6,981,063 

8,723,322 

8,953,110 

In  1913  the  total  output  of  pig  iron  was  16,763,809  terns;  in  1914, 
12,581,167  tons;  in  1916,  10,154,721  tons  ;  in  1916,  11,342,077  tons  ;  in 
1917, 11,707,100  tons  ;  and  in  1918, 11,754,542  tons.  Ingot  steel  production 
in  1914  totalled  13,710,498  metric  tons  ;  in  1916,  12,010,020  tons  ;  in  1916, 
14,240,262  tons  ;  in  1917,  14,321,923  tons. 
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lY.   FlSfiBBIEiS. 

In  1911,  701  boats,  with  ah  aggregate  crew  of  6,876,  were  engaged  in  deep- 
sea  fishing  in  the  North  Sea.  In  1918,  the  yield  of  the  North  Sea  fisheries  was 
yalued  at  13,465,600  marks,  and  the  Baltic  fisheries,  42,212,700  marks. 


V.  Manufactures. 

The  chief  seats  of  the  German  iron  manufacture  are  in  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
and  Saxony.  Steel  is  made  iil  Rhenish  Prussia.  Saxony  is  the  leading 
State  in  the  production  of  textiles,  but  Westphalia  and  Silesia  also  produce 
linen ;  Wiirttemberg,  Baden,  and  Bavaria  produce  cotton  goods.  Woollens 
are  manufactured  in  several  Prussian  provinces,  also  in  Saxony  and  Bavaria  ; 
silk  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  Baden.  Beetroot  sugar  is  an  important  manu- 
facture in  Prussia,  Brunswick,  Anhalt,  and  Bavaria,  &c.  ;  glass,  porcelain, 
and  earthenware  in  Silesia,  Thuringia,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony ;  clocks  and 
wooden  ware  in  Wurttemberg  and  Bavaria ;  and  beer  in  Bavaria,  Prussia, 
Saxony,  Baden,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  &c. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  beetroot  sugar  manufacture  in 
Germany. 


Tears 

beginning 

Number  of 
Factories 

816 
312 
307 
269 

Beetroot  used 
in  Metric  Tons 

Production  in  Metric  Tons 

No.  of  Egs. 

Beetroot  to 

produce  iKg. 

of  Sugar 

1  August 

Raw  Sugar 

1,561,508 

1,566,255 

1.346,101 

733,000 

Molasses 

191»i-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 
191^20 

9,570.777 
9,229,939 
8,709,011 

208,297 
228,250 
194,031 

613 
5-89 
6-47 

In  1916-17  the  amount  of  beetroot  used  was  6,560,097  metric  tons;  in 
1917-18,  6,487,809  metric  tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  beer  (in  thousands  of  hecto- 
litres, 1  hectolitre  =  22  gallons)  brewed  in  Germany  in  the  Beer-excise  district 
(Braustetoergtbiet)f  which  includes  all  the  States  of  the  Zollgebiet,  except 
Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg,  and  Baden  : — 


Tear 

Beer  Excise 
District 

Bavaria. 

19,084 
17,020 
14,192 
12,817 
11,157 

Wtlrttemberg          Baden 

4,058         '         3,283 
3,355          1          2,961 
2,376                   2,863 
1,721                    1,838 
927                       964 

Total  1 

1913 
1914 
1915 
1910 
1917 

40,974 
84,249 
25.609 
19,648 
10,432 

69,200 
59,373 
45,862 
36,835 
23,837 

1  Including  Alsace-Lorraine. 


The  total  number  of  active  breweries  in  the  Beer-excise  district  was  in 
1918,  8,786;  ih  1914,  8,602;  in  1916,  2,900;  in  1916»  2,418;  in  1917, 
2,192. 
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Production  of  alcohol  for  four  years  : — 


Tatr 

So.  of  Distilleries 

Gallons 

Year 

No.  of  Distilleries 

OalloDS 

1914-15 
1916-16 

64,869 
68,489 

57,641,100 
51,747,190 

1916-17 
1917-18 

46,822 
85,628 

44,435,986 
61,877,034 

In  1913  (latest  figures),  556,840  juvenile  workers  were  employed  in 
Germany,  876,481  being  males  and  180,359  females.  In  addition  8,008 
boys  and  6,158  girls  (total  14,166)  under  14  years  of  age  were  employed. 


Commeree. 

The  following  table  shows  (in  pounds  sterling)  the  special  trade  for  six 
years : — 


Yean 


1911 
1912 
1918 


Imports 

£ 

500,347.250 
550,856,600 
560,385,800 


Expori» 

£ 

411,219,900 
454,976,450 
509,965,000 


Years 


19141 

1919 

19202 


Imports 

£ 
269,314,000 
1,618,800,000 
1,424,000,000 


Exports 

£ 
249,248,000 
502,850,000 
1,184,400,000 


i  First  6  months. 


s  First  5  months. 


Principal  articles  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from,  and  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Germany : — 


Staple  Imports 

1914 
£ 

1019 
£ 

Staple  Exports 

1914 

1919 

« 

£ 

Sngar. 

5,466,807 

19.231 

Cottons  and  yam 

4,984,208 

5,161,032 

Glass  A  manufactnres 

697,704 

19,636 

Woollens  and  yam   . 

4,170,011 

1,918,287 

Eggs   .... 

176,289 

-~ 

Alpaca,  Ac,  yam 

1,124,241 

64,687 

Cottons  and  yam 

4,748,256 

0,353 

Wool 

762,791 

152,281 

Woollens  and  yam 

1,493,259 

Ironwork  . 

885,961 

73,475 

Iron  A  steel  A  manuf. 

4,679,617 

11,353 

Herrings  . 

622,371 

828,F.86 

Machinery . 

1,779,844 

150 

Machinery 

1,061,891 

84.102 

Toys    .... 

484,741 

92,275 

Coal,  coke,  &c. 

3.099,151 

16,024 

Total  trade  between  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  five  years, 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  : — 


— 

1914 

1917 

1918 

1919              1920 

Imports  from  Oennany  into  U.K. 
Exports  of  British  produce  to  Germany 

£ 

47,049,348 
28,080,268 

£ 
48,900 

£ 
8,240 

£ 
998,154 
14,698,118 

£ 
31,126,088 
21,728,260 

The  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  were  the  chief  gates  of  commercial 
intercourse  of  Germany  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  was  the  difitribution  of  the  mercantile  navy  of  Germany  (only 
ships  of  more  than  17*65  tons  gross-tonnage)  on  January  1,  1914  (latest 
figures) : — 


Baltic  Porta 

North  Sea  Porta 

Total  Shipping 

Xnmber  Net  tonnage 

Number 

2,301 
1,587 

Net  tonnage 

1 

Number 

Net  tonnage 

1914  :— 
Bailing  retsels 
Steamers 

404            20,152 
588           311,708 

1 

467,607 
2,520,609 

2,765 
2,170 

4,935 

487,769 
2,882,812 

Totals     . 

987      i     381,855 

3,948 

2,988,216 

3,320,071 

Of  the  total  shipping  on  January  1,  1914,  2,329  of  318,646  tons  ; 
1913,  2,284  of  298,584  tons;  1912,  2,260  of  312,718  tons  belonged  to 
Prussian  ports.  The  total  number  of  sailors  required  for  manning  the  ships 
of  the  merchant  navy  was,  on  January  1,  1914,  83,898  ;  January  1,  1913, 
77,746;  1912,  75,130.  The  size  of  the  various  ships  in  1914  was  as 
follows : — 


Under  100         100-500 
Tons  gross      Tons  gross 


Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 


2,056 
241 


533 

575 


500-1,000 
Tons  gross 


48 
255 


1,000-2,000 
Tons  gross 


53 

316 


2,000  Tons 

gross  and 

orer 

80 
783 


Of  the  sailing  vessels  1,481  were  totally  of  iron  or  steel ;  of  the  steamers 
2,159  were  of  iron  or  steel. 

Built  in  German  private  yards,  1913,  936  vessels  of  523,733  tons  gross 
(including  22  war  vessels  of  55,860  tons  gross).  Of  these,  179  of  38,249  tons 
gross  (including  9  war  vessels  of  2,240  tons  gross)  were  built  for  foreigners. 
Built  in  foreign  yards  for  Germans,  103  trading  vessels  of  42,267  tons 
gross. 

Internal  Communications. 

I.  Railwatb. 

In  191 5  there  were  3, 296  miles  of  tramway,  and  7,171  miles  *  Kleinbahnen. 

On  April  1,  1920,  all  the  various  German  state  railways  were  transferred 
to  the  Central  Government.  The  total  length  of  railway  line  was  88,809 
miles  on  December  31,  1918.     Of  this  total  36,006  miles  are  state  lines. 

II.  Canals  and  Navigations. 

The  latest  available  statistics  are  for  1 904.  They  will  be  found  in  the 
Statesman's  Year-Book  for  1913,  p.  885.  On  June  17,  1914,  the 
Hohenzollern  Canal,  between  Berlin  and  Hohensaaten,  was  opened  ;  in  1914 
also  the  Rhein-Herne  Canal,  and  in  1915  the  Ems-Weser  Canal. 

III.  Posts  and  Telbobaphs. 

The  postal  and  telegraphic  services  are  retained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Central  Government. 

Statistics  for  1913 :~  Employees,  248,195;  number  of -post  offices, 
41,115  ;  number  of  telegraph  omces,*50,013. 
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Finances  of  the  postal  and  t^legrapliic  and  telephonic  services  ia  1918 
(in  marks) : — 


- 

Reifihspostgeblet 

Bavaria 

Wttrttemberg 

31,977,952 
22,989,892 

Empire 

Receipts 
Expenditure 

833.314,697 
743,622,352 

80,713,143 
64,294,999 

946,005,692 
830,856,743 

Surplns    . 

89,692,245 

10,418,144 

9,038,500 

115,148,949 

The  following  are  the  telegraph  statistics  for  the  year  1913  : — 


— 

Telegraph 
Lines, 
miles 

Telegraph 
Wires, 
miles 

Inland 
Telegrams 

Foreign 
Telegrams 

Beichspostgebiet 
Bavaria . 
Wttrttamberg 

121,148 

19,626 

7,090 

402,889 
69,469 
12,148 

86,221,810                 16,299,480 

3,677,200       i           1,048,570 

887,820        1               458,430 

Total  in  Empire  . 

147,864 

474,501 

39,736,420                 17,806,480 

In  1913  the  urban  telephone  systems  had  80,099  miles  of  line  and 
3,694,021  miles  of  wire ;  conversations,  2,073,757,950.  The  10,105  inter- 
nrban  systems  had  840,993  miles  of  wire  ;  conversations,  444,194,700. 

Banking,  Money,  and  Credit. 

Money  (in  thousands  of  marks)  coined  and  in  circulation  on  the  dates 
given : — 


Harob  31 

Qold 

5,155,846-9 
5,165,813-3 
5,156,851-6 
6,165,840-3 

Silver 

1,265,888-8 
1,270,394-4 
1,184,889-2 
1,159,699-2 

1 = \ 

Nickel 

114.864-8 
108,047-3 
107,011-7 
100,852-9 

Copper 

24,907 '6 
26,106-2 
25,104-9 
25,104-3 

Totirf 

1916 

1917 
1918 
1019 

6,671,768-7l 
6,586,420 -82 
6,528,077-35 
6,528,740'3< 

1  Including  10,766,578  marks'  worth  of  iron  coins. 

2  Including  25,965,144  marks'  worth  of  iron  coins  and  99,901  marks'  worth  of  alomininm 
coins. 

8  Including  41,661,075  marks'  worth  of  iron  coins,  504,064  marks'  worth  of  alnminium 
coins,  and  12,154,652  marks'  worth  of  zinc  coins. 

« Including  67,996,176  marks'  worth  of  iron  coins,  29,239,962  marks'  worth  of  zinc 
coins,  and  507,261  marks'  worth  of  aluminium  coins. 

The  bank  notes  current  in  Germany  are  those  of  (1)  the  Imperial 
Bank  (in  denominations  of  20,  60,  100  and  1,000  marks)  ;  (2)  the 
Badische  Bank  (100  mark  notes  only)  ;  (3)  the  Bayerische  Notenbank 
(100  mark  notes  only)  ;  (4)  the  Sachsische  Bank  (100  and  500  mark  notes) ; 
and  (5)  Wiirttembergische  Notenbank  (100  mark  notes).  The  notes  of  the  last 
four  banks  are  termed  *  private  bank  notes. '  The  notes  of  all  five  banks 
must  be  accepted  at  their  full  face  value  by  each  of  the  banks  named.  Since 
January  1,  1910,  the  notes  of  the  Impeiial  Bank  are  legal  tender.  On  April  8, 
1921,  a  law  was  passed,  suspending  until  December  31,  1923,  the  provision 
of  the  Banking  Law  under  which  one-third  of  the  note  circulation  of  the 
Imperial  Bank  had  to  be  covered  by  specie,  Treasury  Notes,  or  Loan-Bank 
Certificates. 

Imperial  'Treasury  Notes  in  denQminations  of  10  and  5  mark?,  wt^^ch 
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were  ^rafc  ismad  in  1674,  w«M  aa  »  wftr  maaavra  liy  the  la#  of  Angnat  4, 
1914,  declared  legal  tender.  Their  total  issue  amoQAts  to  860  millioa 
raarka.  By  the  aame  law  the  neceaaity  to  chaop^e  all  notea  into 
gold  was  aet  aside.  Moreover,  Loan  Banka  {DfrldhntkoMsen)  were 
established  in  August,  1914,  with  the  right  of  issuing  notea  up  to  3,000 
million  marka.  Theae  nocea,  which  are  in  denominationa  of  50,  20,  5, 
2  and  1  marka,  are  accepted  at  all  public  offices  {p.g,,  post,  railways, 
customs,  etc.). 

On  January  1,  1919,  the  circulation  of  paper  money  waa  as  follows  : — 
Imperial  Bank  Notes,  22,188  million  marks  (11,467  million  marks  in  1918) ; 
Loan-Bank  Notes,  10,109  million  marks  (6,264  million  marks  in  1918); 
total,  32,297  million  marks.  On  January  1,  1921,  the  total  note  circulation 
was  80,838,000,000  marka. 

The  condition  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  on  April  7»  1921,  ia 
shown  as  follows  (in  thousands  of  marks) : — 


— 

Amount 
April  7,  1921 

Amount 
April  r,  1921 

Total  coin  and  bullion    . 
Of  which  gold    .      .      .      . 
Treasury  notes  and  loan  bank 

notes 

Notes  of  other  banks 
Bills  discounted 

1,100,163 
1,091,519 

22,941,114 

1,608 

57,159,128 

A^dvances 

Investments     .... 
Other  securities 
Notes  in  circulation 

Deposits 

Other  liAbiUties      .      .      . 

16,184 

218,128 

9,332,572 

69,236,289 

17,450,580 

8,800,298 

The  original  charter  of  the  Imperial  Bank  expired  on  December  31, 
1920,  but  the  privileges  of  the  bank  have  been  renewed  for  a  further  term. 
The  following  are  some  particulars  of  German  banking  : — 


No.  of  Banks 

share 
Capital 

Reserves 

Per 

Tear 

Of 
Emission 

Mortgage 

Credit 

Total 

Millionfiof 

MarkH 

1,248-7 
2,869-5 
8,647-9 
4,124-4 
4,065-7 
8,993-0 
8,869-9 
3,829-tf 
3,764-3 

Millions  of 
Marks 

Cent,  of 
Capital 

1888 
1901 
1908 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 

18 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 

24 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
80 
39 
38 

71 
124 
169 
KK) 
150 
14S 
141 
127 
120 

113 
170 
214 
205 
195 
193 
185 
171 
lt>.? 

174-4 
712-7 
1,024-2 
1,845  1 
1,4460 
1,492-8 
1,568-8 
1,758-8 
2.115-0 

14 

25 
28 
82 
85 
87 
40 
46 
56 

Koney,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  McMrk,  of  100  Pfennig,  is  of  the  normal  value  of  life?.,  or  20*43  marka 
to  the  pound  sterling.  (April,  1921,  243  marks  to  the  £.)  Gold  coins  are 
20,  ana  10-mark  pieces,  called  respectively  cloppel-krone,  and  krone.  The 
20-mark  piece  weighs  7  '96495  grammes  '900  fine,  and  consequently  contains 
7*16846  grammes  of  fine  gold.  Silver  coins  are  5-,  2-,  and  1-mark  pieces 
and  half-mark  pieces.  Silver  coins  were,  however,  put  out  of  currency  on 
January  1,  1921.  The  mark  weighs  5 '5  grammes  '900  fine,  and  thus 
contains  5  grammes  of  fine  silver.  Nickel  coins  are  10  and  5  pfennig 
pieces.  Copper  coins  are  in  2  and  1  pfennig  pieces.  There  are  bronze  coins 
of  smaller  denominations.  Iron  coins  were  introduced  in  1915 — 5  pfennig 
piecea  ii)  A^K^st,   and  10  pfennig^  piecea  in  December.     Aluminium  coin^ 
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— ^1  pfennig  pieces  in  1916  and  50  pfennig  pieces  in  1919.     Zinc  coins — 10 
pfennig  pieces  in  1917. 

The  standard  of  yalne  is  ^old.   Silver  is  legal  tender  only  np  to  20  marks. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  in  force. 

Diplomatic  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Germany  jn  Great  Britain. 

Ambassador. — Dr.  Friedrich  Sthamer.     Appointed  August  27,  1920. 
Counseller, — Albert  Doufour-Feronce. 

Secretaries. — Baron  von  Vietinghofl*,  E.  Schrbtter,  Dr.  Conrad  Roediger, 
Kurt  von  Eamphoevener,  and  Dr.  Martin  Schlimpert. 
Con  mercial  Attache. — Dr.  Richard  Hemmen. 
Special  AUacJU. — Dr.  von  Friedberg. 
Chancellor. — W.  Achilles. 

2.  Op  Great  Britain  in  Germany. 

Ambassador. — Lord  d'Abemon,  G.C.M.G.     Appointed  June  30,  1920. 
Secretaries. — W.  Seeds  and  J.  B.  Carson. 

Comm.ercial  Secretaries. — J.  W.  F.  Thelwall,  M.C.,  C.  J.  Kavanagh,  and 
Harold  Norman  Sturrock. 


British  High  Commissioner  on  the  Inter- Allied  Bhineland  High  Co^n- 
mission  at  Coblenz. — Malcolm  Arnold  Robinbon,  C.M.G. 

There  are  consular  officers  at  Berlin  (C.G.),  Cologne  (C.G.),  Frankfort 
(C.G.),  Hamburg  (C.G.)  and  Stettin. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning  Germany. 

{See  also  under  Prussia,  Bavaria,  &c. ) 
1.  Official  Publications. 

Auunal  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  PossesRions.    London. 

Deutscher  ReichR-  nnd  Preussischer  Staats-Anzeiger.    Berlin. 

Deutiiches  Meteorologisches  Jahrbach  (Beobachtungs-System  der  Dentschen  Seewarte). 
Annual.     Hambarx. 

Gewerbe  nnd  Handel  ira  Deutschen  Reich  nach  der  gewerblichen  Betriebszahlnng  yom 
12  Jani»  1907     Berlin,  1900-1U12. 

Monatliche  Nachweise  iiber  den  answ&rtigen  Handel  Deutschlands.  Published  by 
the  Imperial  Statisttcal  Office.     Berlin.  (Since  1892.) 

Reichs-Arbeitsblatt  (Monthly).  Herausgegeben  vom  Reichsarat  fttr  ArbeitvennitUang. 
Berlin.    (Since  1908.) 

Statistik  der  Deutschen  Reicbs-Post-  und  Telegraphen-Verwaltung.    Annual.    Berlin. 

Statistik  der  im  Betriebe beflndlichen  Eisenbahnen  Deutschlands.  Bearbeitet  im  Eteichs- 
verkehrsministeriuni.    Annual.    Berlin. 

Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs.  Herausgegeben  rom  Statist.  Reichsamte.  (Erste  Reilie) 
Bd.  I-LXIII  (1873-1883) ;  Neue  Polge,  Bd.  1-149  (1884-1903) ;  Bd.  160-292  to  end  of 
1920  (darin  jahrlich  :  "  Bewegung  der  BevcJlkerung "  (since  1907);  "Handel"  (2,  1906- 
1908:  S  vols.);  "Seeschiffahrt,"  " BiunenschifTahrt,"  "Die  oentsche  Flavge  in  den 
ausMerdeatschen  Hafen"  (since  1907);  "  Kriminalstatistik,"  "  Krankenrersicherang " 
"  Streiks  und  Aussperrungen  "),  zeitweilig  wiederkebrend  :  Volkszfthlungen  ;  Berufs-und 
Gewerbez&hlungen.    Berlin. 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fUr  das  Deutsche  Reich.  Herausgegeben  vom  Statiatischen 
Reichsamte.  Berlin  (since  1880.)  Statistisches  Handbuch  fUr  das  Deutsche  Reich. 
Teil  I-II.  Berlin,  1907.  (Mit  Uebersicliten  fur  die  Zeit  1870-1905.)  Vierte^'ahrshefte  aur 
Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs  (since  1892). 

Die  Deutsche  Volkswirthschaft  am  Schlusse  des  19.  Jahrhunderts.  Anf  Gnmd  der 
Brgebnisse  der  Berufs  und  Gewerbezahlung  von  1895  und  nach  anderen  Quellen  bearbeitet 
im  Statistisohen  Amt.    1900. 

Das  Deutsche  Reich  in  gesundheitlicher  und  demographischer  Beziehung.  Featschriffc 
zum  14.  intemat  Kongress  filr  Hygiene  und  Demographie.  Berlin,  1907.  Bearb.  vom 
Gesundheitsarat'und  rom  Statistisohen  A  nit.    Berlin.  1907. 
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2.  Non-Opficial  Publioationb. 

Die  VerfMBimg  des  Deutsehen  Reichg  vom  U  Angnst,  1010.  (Reclam  edition.) 
Leipzig,  1980. 

AneUer  (C),  CoIlectioD  de  documents  sar  le  pangermanlsme.    3  vols.    Paris,  1915. 

Saedeker'9  Berlin  and  its  Environs.  5th  ed.  Leipzig,  1912.— Northern  Germany. 
Idth  ed.  Leipzig,  1918.--8outhem  Germany.  12th  ed.  Leipzig,  1914.— The  Rhine. 
17th  ed.    Leipzig,  1911. 

Barker  (J.  £.),  Modem  Germany.  6th  ed.  London,  1910.— The  Foundations  of  Germany. 
2nd  ed.    London,  1918. 

Barmm  (Rudolph),  Deutschlands  Stellung  im  Welthandel  und  im  Weltverkehr.  Berlin, 
1914. 

Bemhardi  (General  F.  von),  Germany  and  the  Next  War.    London,  1914. 

Bibliographle  der  deutsehen  Zeitschilften-Litteratur.    Leipzig.    (Since  1897.) 

Bigelow  (Poultney),  History  of  the  German  Struggle  for  Liberty.    4  vols.  London,  1905. 

Biawtarekf  the  Man  and  the  Statesman :  Reflections,  Ac,  by  himself.  [Eng.  Trans.] 
2  vols,     London,  1893. 

Bourdon  (Georges),  L'Enigme  Allemande.  Une  Bnqu6te  chez  les  Allemands.  Ce 
qn'ili  pensent.    Gcqu'ils  vealent.    Ce  qu'ils  penvent.  Paris,  1918.  English  edition,  1914. 

Brandenburg  (ET\ch\  Die  Reichsgriindung.    Leipzig,  19 1 6. 

Brandi  (K.),  Deutschte  Geschlchte.  (To  1918.)    2nd  ed.    Berlin,  1919. 

Braun  (G.),  Dentschland     Berlin,  1916. 

Brunet  (R.),  La  Constitution  Allemande  du  11  Aout,  1010.    Paris,  1921. 

jBuZoio  ( Prince  Bemhard  von),  Imperial  Germany.  [Revised  edition  of  English  transla- 
tion.]   London,  1916. 

Bu9eh  (M),  Bismarck :  some  Secret  Pages  of  his  History.    8  vols.    London,  1896. 

Calver  (Rich.),  Wirtachaftstatistische  Monatsberichte.   Berlin.   Annual. 

CMsholm  (G.  Ct.),  Europe.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  Stanford's  GomiMndlum  of  (Geography  and 
Travel.    London,  1899  and  1900. 

Clapham  (J.  H.),  The  Economic  Development  of  France  and  Germany,  1815-1914. 
Cambridge,  1921. 

Collier  (Price),  Germany  and  the  Germans.    London,  1918. 

Compton  (E.  T.  and  E.)  and  Diekie  (J.  F.),  Germany  (Illustrated).    London,  1912. 

Cframh  (J.  A.),  (Germany  and  England.    London,  1914. 

Daufton  (W.  H.),  The  German  Empire  1867-1014.  2  vols.  London,  1919.— The  (German 
Workman.  London,  1906.— The  Evolution  of  Modern  Germany.  London.  1908. — ^Tue 
Growth  of  Modem  (Germany.  London,  1909.— Social  Insurance  in  (3fermany,  1888-1911. 
London,  1912  — Municipal  Life  and  Government  in  Germany.  London,  1914. — Tlte  German 
Empire,  1867ol914.    2  vols.    London,  1919. 

Fife  (R.  H.),  The  German  Empire  between  Two  Wars.    London,  1916. 

Flandin  (B.),  L'AUemagne  en  1014.     Paris,  1915. 

Forachungen  zur  deutsehen  Landes-u.  Volkskunde  im  Auftrage  der  Zentral  Kommission 
fflr  wissenschaftliche  Landesknnde  von  Deutschland.    Stuttgart,  1885.    In  progress. 

Oenitzon(P.),  La  Revolution  Allemande.    Paris,  1919. 

Gothaischer  K^ender.    Annual.    Gotha. 

OrandviUUir$  (J  de),  Bssai  but  le  liberalisme  allemand.    Paris,  1915. 

Oruher  ((Thrist.),  Wirtschaftsgeographie  mit  eingehender  Bertloksiehtignnf  Dentaoh- 
lands.    3  Aufl.  von  H.  Reinlein.    Leipzig,  1908. 

Handbticher  zur  deutsehen  Landes-u.  Volkskunde.    Stuttgart,  1892-1806. 

Handbuch  der  Wirtschaftskunde  Deutschlands.    4  vols.    Leipzig,  1901-1906. 

Harnu  (B  ),  Deutschlands  Anteil  an  Welthandel  und  Weltschiifahrt.    Berlin,  1916, 

Hartung  (F.),  [Xeutsclie  Geschlchte  von  1871->1914:    Bonn,  1021. 

Headlam  (J.  W.),  The  Foundation  of  the  German  Empire,  1815-71.    Cambridge,  1897. 

Heidcrieh  (P.),  Das  Deutsche  Reich.    Frankfort,  1909. 

Helfferieh  (Dr.  K.),  Germany's  Economic  Progress  and  National  Wealth,  1888-1913. 
Berlin,  1015. 

Hender$on  (E.  F.),  A  Short  History  of  Germany.    2  vols.    London,  1916. 

Httfmann  (A,  von).  Das  deutsche  Land  und  die  deutsche  (3«schlchte.  Stuttgart,  1920. 
— Politlsche  Gflschichteder  Deutsehen.    Stuttgart,  1020. 

Holland  (W.  A.),  Germany  ('Making  of  the  Nations'  Series).  London,  1914.— 
Germany  to  the  Present  Day ;  a  Short  History.    (2nd  edition).    London,  1918. 

Houtard  (B.  E),  The  German  Empire.    New  Tork  and  London,  1006. 

Jan$9en  (J.X  (ieschlchte  des  deutsehen  Volkes  seit  dem  Ausgang  des  Mittelalters. 
New  edition,  3  vols.    Freiburg,  1013-1017. 

Kuteen  (F.),  Das  deutsche  Land  in  seinen  charakteristischen  ZUgen  und  seinen  Bezle- 
hungen  zn  Geschlchte  u.  Leben  der  Menschen.  5.  Aufl.  umgearb.  von  V.  Steinecke. 
Bresiilau,  1908. 

Legge  (J.  G.),  Rhyme  and  Revolution  In  Germany.  A  Study  in  German  History,  Life, 
Literature,  ana  Character,  1818-1850.    London,  1918. 

lAehtenberger  (H.),  Germany  and  its  Evolution  in  Modem  Time       London,  1913. 
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ZAnd&matm  (H.)  and  SUdelatm  (A.),  EommnnftleB  Jahrbnch.  Jena.  Annual  (since  1908). 

Lorimtr  (Norma),  By  tbe  Walters  of  Germany.   Iiondon,  1^4. 

Low*  (Charles),  Life  of  Prince  Bismarck.  2  yoIs.  London,  1888.— The  German  Bmperor, 
WiCiam  II.  [In  "  Pnblio  Hen  of  To-Day  "  Series].    London,  1898. 

Luhat  (J.),    Die    organisatorischen    Grundgedanken    der   neaen  Reichnrttrf^anag, 
Tubingen,  1920. 

Macmillan  (K.  D.),  FrotestantiBm  in  Germany.    Princeton  and  London,  1918. 

irarcJi(«(B.),  Germany  and  England:  their  Relations  in  the  great  GrisAs  of  Bnropcan 
History,  1500-1900.    Eng.  Trans.    London,  1900. 

Manhall  (H.  E.),  A  History  of  Germany.    London,  1913. 

McLaren  (A-  D.),  An  Australian  in  Germany.    London,  1911. 

Meyer't  Orts-  and'  Verkefafs-Lezikon  des  Deutschen  Relchs.     5th  ed.     Leipxig  and 
Vienna,  1912. 

Middletpn  (T.  H.),  The  Recent  Development  of  German   Agricaltnre.    {Od.  8805.] 
London,  1916. 

MoltJce  (Graf  ron),  The  Franco-German  War,  1670-71.     [Translation  by  A.  Forbes.] 
London,  189S. 

MiiUer-Holm  (B.),  Der  engllache  Gedanke  in  Deutschland.    l^unich,  1916. 

Nautieut,  Jahrbuch  fiir  Dentchlands  Seeinteressen.     Annual.    190O-1914.    Berlin. 

OUivier  (iSmile),  The  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  its  Hidden  Causes.    [English  traoala- 
tion.]    London,  1913. 

Partteh  (J.),  Central  Europe.    London,  1903. 

Peake  (A.  8.)  and  others,  Germany  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    Manchester,  1915. 

JRat«eI(Friedr.),  Deutschland.    3rd  edition  by  R.  Bnschick.    Berlin,  1911. 

Reventlouf  (Graf  Ernst  zu).  Deutschlands  auswirtige  Politik,  1888-1913.    Beili^  1914. 

Biehard  (B.),  History  of  German  Civilization.    New  York,  1912. 

Riviire,  (Jacques),  L'AlIemand.    Paris,  1919. 

Bobertion  (C.  Grant),  Bismarck,  the  Man  and  the  Statesman.    London,  1917. 

Rott  (Hans),   Die   wirtsohaftliche  and  kulturelie   Lage   der  Deutschen  Kattaolikm. 
Cologne,  1911. 

Runkel  (P.),  Die  Deutsche  Revolution.    Leipzig,  1919. 

8al<yMon  (F.),  Die  neuen  Partei-programme  mit  den  letzten  der  alten  Parteien  sosammen- 
gestellt.    Leipzig  and  Berlin,'  1919. 

Schdfer  (Dietrich),  Deutsche  Gescliiehte.    2  vols.    Jena,  1916. 

Seheiding  (E.),  Das  erste  Jahr  der  deutsclien  Revolution     Leipzig,  1920. 

Sehwarie  (Max),  Der  Weltkrieg  in  seiner  Blnwirkung  auf  das  deutsche  VoUc     Leipsig, 
1918. 

amUh{T.  F.  A.),  Twelve  Tears  in  Germany  (1902-14).     London,  1915.~Tha  Soul  pf 
Germany.    London,  1915. 

Sombart  (W.),  Die  deutsche  Volkswirtschaft  im  neunzehnten  Jafarhandert    New  ed. 
Berlin,  1920. 

Staats-,  Hof-  und  Kommunal-Handbuch  des  Reichs  und  der  Binzelstaaten.    Annual. 
Munich. 

Striibel  (H.),  Ihr  Unglttck  und  ihre  Rettung.    (Story  of  the  Revolution.)    Berlin,  1920. 

8ybel(B..  von).  Die  Begriindung  des  deutschen  Reichs.  7  vols.  Munich,  1890-94.  [Bng. 
Trans,  by  E.  White.    New  York,  1898]. 

Treit$ehke  (H.  von),  Deutsche  Geschichte  im  19  ten  Jahrhundert.  5  vols.  Leipaig, 
1879-94.    (English  Translation.    London,  1915-19.) 

Ule  (W.),  Das  Deutsche  Reich.    Leipzig,  1915. 

U»her  (R.  G.),  Pan-Germanism.    London,  1914. 

Veblen  (T.  B.),  Imperial  Germany  and  the  Industrial  Revolution.    London,  1916. 
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Statistics  of  area,  population,  births,  deaths,  marriages,  emigration, 
primary  schools,  universities,  and  railways  are  given  collectively  for  aH  the 
German  States  under  the  head  of  Germany, 

(Frbistaat  Anhalt.) 

The  Constitution  of  the  Free  State  of  Anhalt  bears  date  July  18,  1919. 
The  Diet  is  elected  by  the  people  for  3  years,  and  the  Government  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  State  Council  composed  of  5  members,  whose  chairman  be^rsthe 
title  of  President. 

Area,  888  square  miles.  Population,  1919,  331,258.  The  capital, 
Dessau,  57,658  inhabitants  in  1919  ;  Bernburg,  83,724  ;  Cothen,  23,416  ; 
Zerbst,  19,210  ;  Rosslau,  11,354.  Population  mostly  Protestant  (1910), 
12,755  Catholics,  1,383  Jews. 

Estimated  income  and  expenditure,  1920-21,  62,285,300  marks.  Public 
debt,  June  30,  1919,  68,765,2^6  marks  ;  State  property,  June,  1919, 
64,9i0,689  marks. 


BADES. 

(Republik  Baden.) 

Until  1771,  Baden  was  a  Margraviate  divided  into  two  or  more  lines  ; 
it  was  then  united,  and  subsequently  received  various  additiqns,  and  its 
ruler  took  the  title  of  Elector  in  1803,  and  of  Grand-duke  in  1806.  On 
November  22,  1918,  the  Grand-duke  abdicated,  and  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment proclaimed  B^den  a  Republic. 

Constitation. — The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Baden  was  deter- 
mined by  the  National  Assembly  which  met  on  January  16, 1919,  and  which 
was  elected  on  the  basis  of  equal,  secret,  direct,  universal  suffrage  (with 
proportional  representation)  of  all  males  and  females  over  20  years  of  age. 
According  to  this  Cpnstitution  of  March  21,  1919,  the  Free  State  of  Baden 
is  a  Republic-  and  a  component  state  of  Germany.  All  privileges  of  birth, 
religion,  and  caste  are  abolished.  Women  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  men 
and  are  eligible  for  all  public  offices.  There  is  no  State  or  established  church, 
but  religion  is  taught  in  all  schools.  The  right  of  combining  is  granted  to 
all  citizens,  incliiding  civil  servants.  The  Initiative  and  Referendum  have 
been  adopted,  as  also  proportional  representation.  The  suffrage  is  granted  to 
all  adults,  male  and  female,  who  are  over  21  years  of  age.  There  is  only 
one  Chamber  (Landtag),  the  members  of  which  are  elected  for  4  years. 
Qualified  electors  over  25  years  of  age  are  eligible  as  members  of  the  Chamber, 
No  fixed  number  of  seats  has  been  provided  for,  but  generally  one  member 
is  allocated  for  each  10,000  voters.  The  present  Landtag,  elected  on  January 
15,  1919,  will  continue  until  October  16,  1921.  Its  membership  numbers 
107,  distributed  as  follows  : — Centre,  39  ;  Majority  Socialists,  36  ;  German 
Democratic  Party,  25  ;  Conservatives,  7. 

The  Cabinet  consists  qf  5  Ministers  and  4  State  Councillors  (Ministers 
without  portfolio),  elected  by  the  legislature.  The  Landtag  also  nominates 
the  President  of  the  Cabinet,  who  is  styled  officially  *  State  President.' 
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The  new  Goyernment  (1921)  is  made  up  as  follows  : — 

StcUe  PresidcTU  and  Minister  of  Justice. — G.  Trunk  (Centre). 
Minister  of  Social  Affairs  and  Public  Works, — A.  Engler  (Socialist). 
Minister  of  the  Interior. — A.  Remmde  (Socialist). 
Minister  of  Finance. — H.  KMer  (Centre). 
Minister  of  Education. — H.  Jlwnmel  (Democrat). 

For  general  administrative  purposes  there  are  53  *  Amtsbezirke,'  superin- 
tended by  four  general  commissioners  (Landes-Kommissare).  For  local 
gOTemment  there  are  11  circles  (Kreise),  and  1,590  communes  (Gemeinden), 
120  communal  cities,  and  1,472  parishes. 

Area  and  Population:— 


T/lvtrifit 

Area: 
Square  milei 

PopulatloQ 

Pop.  per 

1919           !          1910 

1 

square  mile  1919 

Eonstanz 
Freiburg 
Karlsruhe 
Mannheim   . 

1,610 

1,830 

993 

1,386 

6,819 

337,962      i      325,924 
657,871      '      564,580 
631,681            610,784 
680,989'          641,545 

2,208,503      ,  2,142,833 

209-9 
804-9 
636-1 
498-5 

Totel 

379-5 

229,576 

Eonstanz 

30,119 

Lahr           13,650 

136,952 

Baden 

25,444 

Lorrach      14,623 

87,946 

Offenburg    . 

16,246 

Weinheim  14,537 

73,839 

Bruchsal 

15,323 

Durlaoh      14,602 

60,831 

Rastatt 

12,222 

Yillingen    12,438 

Population  in  1919,  1,051,405  males  and  1,157,098  females. 

Including  a  part  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  area  is  5,889  square  miles. 

Principal  towns,  1919: — 

Mannheim 

Earlsruhe 

Freiburg 

Pforzheim 

Heidelberg 

For  movement  of  population,  see  under  Germany. 

Beligion  and  Instruction.— In  1910  there  were  1,271,015  Catholics, 
826,364  Protestants,  13,229  other  Christian  sects,  25,896  Jews,  and  6,329 
others. 

All  religious  denominations  enjoy  equality  and  self-government,  appoint- 
ing their  own  clergy.  The  Protestant  Church  is  governed  By  a  synod,  and 
its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  board  (Oberkirchenrat).  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  an  Archbishop  (at  Freiburg),  whose  4  suffragans 
are  outside  Baden.  The  Catholic  Foundations  Council  (Ober&tiftuugsrat) 
manages  the  property  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Jews,  whose  ecclesiastical 
affairs  are  managed  by  the  '  Oberrat  der  Israeliten,'  have  15  rabbinates. 

Instruction  is  general,  free,  and  compulsory.  Schools  are  under  the 
authority  of  the  State.  Religious  instruction,  however,  is  provided  by  each 
denomination,  but  there  is  no  compulsion  to  give  or  to  receive  religious 
instruction.  Baden  has  2  universities  (Heidelberg  and  Freiburg),  1 
technical  high  school  ( Karlsruhe),  1  Academy  of  Arts  (Earlsruhe),  1  com- 
mercial high  school  (Mannheim),  17  gymnasia,  50  Real  schools,  12  high 
schools  for  girls,  12  training  colleges  for  teachers,  and  a  number  of  tech- 
Tiical  and  special  schools. 
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Finance* — ^^®  following  table  shows  revenue  and  expenditure  for  six 
years.  The  first  three  entries  are  actual  returns,  the  last  three  are 
estimates  (20  marks  =»  £1)  : — 


1914 


Rerenae 
Bzpenditure 


£ 
5,502,3S1 
5,855,719 


f 


1915 


£ 
4,910,451 
7,174,667 


1916 


£ 
6,383,893 
8,193,804 


1917 


£ 
3,229,518 
6,472,99) 


1918 


1919 


£ 
6.1186,831 
6,748,224 


£ 

13,937,308 
13,880,898 


Direct  taxes  are  on  property  and  income  ;  indirect  taxes  chiefly  on  wine, 
beer,  and  meat,  registry,  daties  on  succession,  on  change  of  possession. 
There  was  only  a  railway  debt  of  30.045,450/.  in  1019. 

Production  and  Industry.— Of  the  total  area,  2,067,711  acres  (56 
per  cent. )  is  under  cultivation,  1,460, 808  acres  (39  '4  per  cent.)  forests,  193,969 
acres  (5*2  per  cent.)  uncultivated  (houses,  roads,  water,  &c.).  Wheat, 
barley,  rye  and  potatoes  are  grown.  Vines  in  1918,  26,414  acres,  yield 
7,887,000  gallons  of  wine,  valued  at  112,698,700  marks  ;  beetroot,  turnips, 
hemp,  and  chicory  are  also  grown.  Tobacco  area  in  1918,  12,520  acres. 
Mineral  produce  almost  solely  salt  and  building-stone. 

Principal  manufactures:  Tiles,  cigars,  jewellery,  machinery,  clocks, 
musical  instruments,  chemicals,  silk  ribbons,  cotton  tissues,  felt  and  straw 
hats,  paper  and  cardboard,  leather,  wood-work,  and  brushes. 

Communications* — The  capital  invested  by  the  State  in  railways  is 
47,843,689Z.     At  the  end  of  1917  there  were  1,180  miles  of  State  railways. 


Beferences  concerning  Baden. 


Beitnege  zur  Statistik.  Statistische  Mitteilungen.  Stutistisches  Jahrbuch.  Hof- 
aud  Staatshandbuch.  Landwirtdchaftliches  Wochenblatt.  Jahresberichte  der  Handels- 
kammem. 

Das  Grossherzogtham  Baden  in  geographischer,  Ac.  Hinsicht  dargestellt.  2  ptB.  8. 
CarUmhe.    1885 

Saedeker^i  The  Rhine.    Leipzig,  1912. 

^e«maiin(L.),  Der  Sctiwarzwald.  In '  Land  and  Leute '  Series.  Vol.  XIII.  Bielefeld 
and  Leipzig,  190^ 

Meyer's  Schwarzwald,  14th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1912. 

jyajf  (K.),  Heidelberg  urid  Uingeburg.    Heidelberg,  1910. 

Behmann  (B.),  Das  Qrossherzogtum  Baien  in  allgeineiner,  wirtschaftlicher  und  Staat 
lieher  Hinsicht.    Karlsruhe,  1912. 


BAVABIA. 

(Freistaat  Baybrn.) 

Bavaria  was  for  over  a  centary  a  kingdom,  ruled  by  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Counts  of  Wittelsbach,  who  Hourished  in  the  twelfth  centuir. 
Duke  Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Elector  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  and  Elector  Maximilian 
Joseph  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  king  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1805.  On 
November  22,  1918,  the  dynasty  was  deposed,  and  Bavaria  was  declared  a 
Republic. 

Constitntion  and  Goyernment. — On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
the  Government  was  taken  over  by  a  cabinet  under  the  leadership  of 
Kurt  Eisner,  an  Independent  Socialist.  Eisner  was  assassinated  in  February, 
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191d,  aiid  ft  stmcgle  enkned  between  the  extrenllsts  of  the  Left,  who 
proclaimed  themselves  B<)l8heTist8)  a&d  their  more  moderate  opponents^  #ith 
Tarying  success  on  either  side.  By  May,  1919,  the  mod^i-ate  ^arty  had 
returned  to  power. 

The  constitution  of  August  14, 1919,  establishes  the  Free  State  of  Bavaria. 
The  supreme  power  lies  with  the  people.  The  Diet  consists  of  one 
Chamber,  elected  for  4  years  on  the  basis  of  1  member  for  every  40,000  in- 
habitants ;  at  present  there  are  183  members.  The  present  Chamber  will 
continue  until  June  30,  1922.  The  suffrage  is  Universal,  equal,  direct, 
secret  and  proportional.  All  citizens  over  23  years  of  age  have  the 
vote.  The  supreme  executive  power  is  exercised  by  the  Ministry  as 
a  whole.  All  privileges  of  birth  and  caste  are  abolished.  The  Church  is 
separated  from  the  State.  All  religious  associations  have  equal  Hgbts,  and 
are  free  in  their  activities. 

State  of  parties  in  the  Bavarian  National  Constituent  Assembly  (elected 
July,  1920) : — Bavarian  People's  Party,  65  ;  Majority  Socialists,  26  ; 
German  Democrats,  12  ;  Peasants'  Union,  12 ;  National  Liberals,  19  ;  and 
Independent  Socialists,  20  ;  members  for  Coburg,  3. 

The  Cabinet,  constituted  on  March  7,  1920,  is  as  follows  : — 

Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Jffdirs.—KeTT  Dr.  von  Kahr. 

Minister  of  Education, — Herr  Dr.  MatL 

Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry. — Herr  ffamm. 

Minister  of  Social  Welfare. — Herr  Oswald. 

Minister  of  Agriculture. — Herr  Wutzelhofer. 

Minister  of  the  Interior. — The  Premier. 

Minister  of  Finance. — Dr.  Krausneck. 

Minister  of  Justice, — Dr.  Roth, 

Area  and  Population :— 


Population 

J?op.  per 

Area,  Eng. 
sq.  miles 

6,686 

sq.  mile 
1919 

RegidmngSDezirKe 

1910              1919 

Upper  Bavaria  (Oberbayern) 

1,532,065 

1,584,885 

237  0 

Lower  Bavaria  (Niederbayern)     . 

4,298 

724,331 

740,663 

172-3 

Palatinate  (Rheinpfalz) 

2,372 

937,085 

957,348 

403-1 

Upper  Palatinate  (Oberpfalz) 

3,862 

600,284  ,    612,021 

158-5 

Upper  Franconia  (Oberfranken)   . 
Middle  Franconia  (Mittelfranken) 

2,798 

661,862  '    657,473 

234-9 

3,036 

930,868  1    949,524 

312-7 

Lower  Franconia  (Unterfranken) . 

3,360 

710,943      737,135 

219-8 

Suabia  (Schwaben) 

3,934 

789,853  :    836,753 

212-8 

Coburg 

216 
30,662 

74,818 
6,962,109 

i      74,344 

344-1 

Total  .... 

7,150,146 

238-8 

On  November  30, 1919,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Free  State  of  Coburg  decided 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  to  join  the  Free  State  of  Bavaria,  and  on  March 
11   1920,  the  Bavarian  Diet  unanimously  adopted  a  bill  for  the  Union  of  tne 

two  Republics. 

To  the  area  has  to  be  added  257  square  miles  for  water. 

Of  the  total  population  at  the  end  of  1919,  3,404,458  were  males  and 
8,745,688  females. 
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The  increase  of  the  population  since  1900  has  been  as  follows : — 


Te«r 

Population 

Population  per  sq.  mile 

Annnat  Increase 
per  cent. 

1900 
1905 
1910 
1919 

6,176,057 
6,524,372 
6,887,291 
7,140,333  1 

210-9 
222-3 
226-9 
242-1 

1*22 
1-12 
1-12 

1  Amended  figure. 
Urban  and  ^ural  population  at  the  censuses  of  1905  and  1910  : — 


Census 

No.  of 
Towns 

No.  of 

Rural 

Communes 

7,739 
7,729 

Towns,  Ac,  with  2,000 
Inhabitants  and  over 

Communes,  Ac,  with  less 
than  2,000  inhabitants 

No. 

304 
334 

Population 

Per  cent. 
of  pop. 

42-3 

44-7 

No. 

7,668 
7,650 

Population 

8,762,725 
8,808,269 

Per  cent 
Of  pop. 

1905 
1910 

255 
255 

2,761,647 
3,079,022 

57-7 
55*8 

In  1910  the  urban  population  was  thus  distributed  : — 


Laree  towns^ . 
Meaium  ,,     . 


No. 


3 

19 


Population  1910 

1,052,624 
741,969 


Small  townd 
Country  „ 


No. 

57 
176 


Population  1910 


605,951 
397,992 


1  See  under  O&rmany  for  official  signiflcatiOB  of  these  tdi'mt; 
Principal  towns,  1919  : — 


Towns 

1919 
630,724 

Towns 

1919 

Kunich  (MtLnchen) 

Pirmasens  . 

39,612 

Nuremberg  (Niirnberg) 

352,679 

Bayreuth    . 

88.161 

Augsburg     . 

154,567 

Aschaffenburg 

32,220 

Wiirzburg    . 

86,581 

Amberg 

26,009 

Ludwigshaien  a.  Rh.    . 

90,721 

Landshut    . 

25,332 

Fiirth  .... 

68,163 

Erlaugen     . 

24,438 

Kaiserslautern 

55,707 

Ingoldstadt 

26,108 

Ratisbon  (Regensburg). 

52,520 

Speyer 

23,326 

Bamberg     . 

49,179 

Coburg 

23,276 

Hof    .... 

39,690 

Religion.— Religious  division  of  the  population,  December  1,  1910  :— 
Roman  Catholics,  4,862,233  ;  Protestants,  1,942,385  ;  Jews,  55,065. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  included  in  other  Christian  sects  5,816  Old  Catholics, 
8  017  Mcnnonites,164  Anglican,l,611  Greek  Catholics  and  Russian  Orthodox,  1,189  Irringitcs, 
25  Anabaptists,  1,833  Methodists,  6,841  Free  Christians,  1,649  other  Christians,  1,370  of 
religion  not  Christian,  4,240  of  religion  not  stated,  or  without  religion,  903  of  religion  not 

ascertainable. 

There  are  2  Roman  Catholic  archbishoprics,  those  of  Munich  and  Bamberg  each  with 
8  suffragan  bishoprics  ;  218  deaneries ;  and  3,703  parishes.  The  Protestant  Chureh  is 
under  a  General  Consistory— •  Ober-Consistorium '—and  three  provincial   consistories, 
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SI  deaneries,  and  1,154  parishes.    Of  tlie  three  universities  of  the  Reput)lic,  two,  at  Munich 
and  Wiirzburg,  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  one,  at  Erlangen,  Protestant. 

Instr action. — (For  Universities,  see  under  Germany.)  Education 
compulsory  from  six  to  sixteen.  In  1913-14  there  were  7,634  elementary 
schools  (public  and  private),  with  19,564  teachers  (14,185  male,  5,379 
female),  and  1,091,884  pupils.  The  year's  expenditure  on  the  public  schools 
(7,727)  was  3,167, 653Z.      There  were  2  agricultural  schools,  with  329  pupils. 

Justice,  Crime,  and  Pauperism.— Bavaria  is  the  only  German  state 
which  before  the  revolution  had  an  Oherstes  Landesgericht.  or  appeal-court 
intervening  between  the  Oberlandesgerichte  and  the  Reichsgericht ;  it  has 
a  bench  of  22  judges.  Under  it  are  5  Oberlandesgerichte,  28  Landgcrichte 
and  266  Amtsgenchte.  The  number  of  judges  was  (1917)  1,385.  In 
1917,  66,263  criminals  were  convicted. 

Finance. — The   ordinary    budget    for    the    year    1920    balanced     at 

1,954,238,368  marks,  and  the  extraordinary  budget  balanced  at  809,704,315 
marks. 

Debt,  January  1,  1919,  2,559,687,077  marks,  of  which  1,951,425,700 
marks  are  railway  debt. 

Production  and  Industry. — Of  the  total  area,  nearly  one-half  is  under 
cultivation,  one-sixth  under  grass,  and  one-third  under  forests. 

The  areas  under  the  chief  crops,  and  the  yield  in  1919,  were  as  follows  : — 

Wheat,  659,982  acres  (vield  266,822  metric  tons) ;  rye,  1,135,622  acres 
(441,130  tons)  ;  oats,  1,076,082  acres  (581,142  tons) ;  potatoes,  690,347  acres 
(1,619,141  tons).  Vines  (1919),  43,782  acres,  yielding  10,014,290  gallons  ; 
18,405  acres  under  hops  yielded  450  metric  tons. 

The  census  of  live-stock  at  September  1,  1919,  showed  348,634  horses, 
3,684,626  cattle,  712,628  sheep,  1,430,797  pigs,  and  442,453  goats. 

In  1918  the  output  of  coal  was  2,438,391  metric  tons  ;  iron  ore,  436,961 
tons  ;  pig  iron,  172,906  tons  ;cast  iron  wares,  135,534  tons  ;  sulphuric  acid, 
126,927  tons. 

The  quantity  of  beer  brewed  in  1918  was  225,790,664  gallons.  In  1917-18, 
the  distilleries  produced  2,045,164  gallons  of  alcohol. 

In  1917  there  were  384  savings  banks,  with  1,677,632  depositors  having 
to  their  credit  988,188,787  marks. 
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Munich,  1895.  \ 

Luebeek(J.),  Die  wirtscliaftliclie  Entwicklung  Bayems  und  die  Verwaltung  von  Handel, 
Industrie  und  Qewerbe.    Munich,  1919. 

Piloty  (R.)  (Editor),  Die  Verfassungskunde  des  Konigreichs  Bayern.    8.    Munich,  1895. 

Pohl  (C.).  Handbuch  des  Staats-  und  Verwaltungsrecht  f.  d.  K5n1greich  Bayern. 
Munich,  1900. 

Riezler  (S.),  Geschichte  Bayerns.    4  vols.    Leipzig,  1898. 
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BaJESMSN. 

(Freie  Haksbstadt  Bremen.) 

Bremen  is  a  Free  State,  with  a  Constitution  adopted  on  May  15,  1920.  The 
highest  power  in  the  State  is  exercised  by  the  House  of  Burgesses  (Biirgcr- 
schaft),  consisting  of  120  members,  elected  on  a  democratic  basis  by  all 
citizens  of  the  State.  The  Biirgerschaft  elects  the  Senate  of  14  members 
as  the  Executive  body.  Two  Burgermeister  chosen  from  the  members  of  the 
Senate  preside  oyer  the  deliberations  of  that  body. 

The  results  of  the  elections  for  the  House  of  Burgesses  held  on  June  6, 
1920,  were  : — Majority  Socialists,  22  ;  Independent  Socialists,  37  ;  Commu- 
nists, 5 ;  Democrats,  17  ;  German  People's  Party,  25  ;  Christian  People*s 
Party,  2  ;  Retailers,  6  ;  German  National  People's  Party,  6. 

Area,  99  square  miles;  population  census  (1919),  311,266;  (July  1, 
1920)  Bremen,  264,170  ;  Bremerhaven,  22,159.  . 

On  Dec.  1,  1910,  Bremen  contained  257,930  Protestants  (87 '2  per  cent.), 
21,074  Roman  Catholics  (7*1  percent.),  1,217  other  Christians,  1,251  Jews, 
others  14,243.  Marriages  in  1919,  3,512  ;  births,  4,755  ;  deaths,  3,798  ;  excess 
of  deaths,  6. 

Bremen  contains  two  Amtsgerichte  and  a  Landgericht,  whence  appeals  lie 
to  the  'HanseatischeOberlandesgericht'  at  Hamburg. 

In  1919  the  revenue  was  55,579,739  marks,  and  expenditure  82,214,151 
marks.     Public  debt  on  April  1,  1917,  294,095,500  marks. 

Next  to  Hamburg,  Bremen  was  the  largest  port  for  the  international  trade 
of  Germany.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  commerce  was,  in  1912,  under  the 
German,  and  about  10  per  cent,  under  the  British  flag. 

Total  number  of  emigrants  who  embarked  at  Bremen,  1912,  7,974 ; 
1918,  9,710;  1914,  6,260  ;  1915,  4,231. 

Railways,  31  miles,  owned  and  worked  by  the  State. 

Beferences. 

Die  VoUuziihlttng  rom  1  Dezember,  1910,  im  Bremischen  Staate,  henuagegeben  vom 
Breuiischen  Statiatischen  Amt.— Untersuchung  der  Wotanuogen  dee  minder  bemittelten 
Klassen  in  Bremen.  1905.— Berofs-  und  Betriebszahlung  vom  12  Juni,  1907,  im  Bremi- 
achen  Staate,  1009.  —  Monatsberichte  und  Mitteilungen  defl  Bremischen  Statistiaehen 
Anita  (from  1902). 

Bippen  (W.  von),  Qeschichte  der  Stadt  Bremen.    Bremen,  1892,  Ac. 

BoUtnann  (J.),  Bremisches  Staats-und  Verwaltungarecht.    Bremen,  1904. 

Bohmert  (W.),  Die  Hamburg-Amerika  Linie  und  der  Norddeutsche  Lloyd.  Berlin,  1909. 

Bueheuau^  Die  Freie  Stadt  Bremen  undihr  Qebiet.    Bremen,  1900. 

Bremen  und  seine  Bauten.    Bremen,  1900. 

Funk,  Geacliichte  und  Statiatik  des  Biemiscben  Armenweaeus.    Bremen,  1918. 

Qekrke  (P.),  Bremena  Warenhandel  und  seine  Stellung  in  der  Weltwirtachaft.  Jena, 
1910.  _     ^ 

Jahrbuch  fiir  Breroiscbe  Statiatik.  1.  Bd.  Handelsatatistik  (aeit  1850).  2.  Band : 
▲llgemeine  Statistik  (seit  1S65). 

King  (Wilson),  I'hree  Free  Cities :  Being   the  Chroniclea  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,    and 
Lilbeck.     London,  1914.  _, 

Neubaur  (P.),  Der  Norddeutsche  Lloyd.  50  Jahre  der  Entwickelung  1857-1907.  2  Bde. 
Leipzig,  1907. 

BanersiJ.),  GescLichte  des  Bremen  Binnenhandels  im  19ten  Jahrhundert.    Bremen, 

1913. 

Tjaden,  Bremen  in  hygieniacher  Beziehung.    Bremen,  1907. 
Schellera  FUhrer  durch  Bremen.    Bremen  1910. 
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BRUNSWICK. 

(Freistaat  Bkattkschweio.  ) 

On  NoTember  8,  1918,  the  reigning  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  deposed,  and 
the  duchy  proclaimed  a  Republic.  The  Constitution  bears  date  February  27, 
1919.  The  Diet  consists  of  60  members  elected  for  4  years.  Present  Diet 
elected  on  May  17,  1920.     The  Cabinet  contains  6  members. 

Area,  1,424  square  miles  ;  population  (1919),  480,599  (226,400  males  and 
254,199  females).     There  were  only  25,888  Catholics  in  1910. 

The  capita],  Brunswick  (Braunschweig),  had  139,539  inhabitants  in  I919. 

Forthe  financial  period  ending  April  1,  1920,  the  budget  of  t.he  State  was 
fixed  at  19,783,000  marks  revenue  and  30,170,100  marks  expenditure.  The 
public  debt  of  Brunswick,  on  August  31,  1920,  was  27,361,856  marks,  three* 
nfths  of  which  were  contracted  for  railways.  The  property  of  the  State 
conaiats  chiefly  of  domains  and  forests. 

Raferenees. 

Beitrage  zur  Statlstik  des  Heriogthum  Braunschweig,  Hefte  I.— XXYII . 

HftDdelskammerberichte. 

Knollund  Bode,  Das Herzogtham  Braunschweig,  1897. 

Bhamm  (A.),  Die  Yerfassuagtgesetze  des  Herzogtains  Braunschweig.    Brauuschweig, 

1900. 


HAKBUBG. 

(Frbie  und  Hansestadt  Hamburg.) 

Constitution. — The  state  and  Free  City  of  Hamburg  is  a  republic. 
The   Constitution  bears  date    December  30,    1920.      According    to    this, 
supreme  power  rests  with  the  BUrgerschaft,  or  House  of  Burgesses  of  160 
members,  elected  on  a  democratic  basis.     The  Executive  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Senate,  composed  of  18  members  elected  by  the  House  of  Burgesses. 

Area  and  Population.— Area,  160  English  square  miles  ;  population 
on  October  8,  1919,  1,060,859;  December  1,  1910,  1,014,664.  The  State 
consists  of  two  diyisions,  the  population  of  each  of  which  was  as  follows  on 
October  8,  1919  :— City  of  Hamburg,  985,784  ;  Landgebiet  (4  Landherren- 
schaften),  64,596. 

Marriages,  1919,  14,368  ;  births,  16.779(568  or  3 '89  per  cent,  still-births, 
1,865  or  11*12  percent,  illegitimate) ;  deaths  (civil  population  only),  14,696. 

Religion,  Instruction,  and  Justice.— On  December  i,  1910, 930,07i 

Protestants  (91*66  per  cent.),  51,036  Roman  Catholics  (6*08  per  cent),  8,942 
other  Christians  (0*39  per  cent.),  19,472  Jews  (1*92  percent.),  and  10,148 
*all  other'  (1*00  per  cent.). 

In  the  year  ending  March,  1919,  Hamburg  (State)had  232  public  elementary 
schools  with  4,332  teachers  (2,263  male,  2,069  female),  and  124,659  pupils  ; 
cost  for  the  year,  19,000,000  marks;  26  higher  State  schools  with  15,244 
pupils  and  81  private  schools  with  21,880  pupils. 

The  State  contains  three  Amtsgerichte,  a  Landgericht,  and  the  *  Han- 
seatische  Oberlandesgericht, '  or  court  of  appeal  for  the  Hanse  Towns  and  the 
Republic  of  Lubeck  (Oldenburg).  In  1914,  9,609,  and  in  1917,  6,023 
oersons,  in  the  State  of  Hamburg,  were  convicted  of  crime. 
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Finance.-^Por  1920  the  budget  estimatedreYenue  at  846,264,764  marks, 

and  expenditure  at  594,078,408  marks.  Direct  taxes  amount  to  more  than 
half  of  the  whole  revenue,  and  next  to  that  the  proceeds  of  domains,  quays, 
railways,  &c.      Expenditure  for  the  debt,  114,943,000  marks  in  1920. 

Public  debt,  January  1,    1919,    1,750,587,092   marks,  incurred  chiefly 
for  public  works. 

ComniOroe    and    Shipping^. — Hamburg  is  the  principal  seaport  in 

Germany,  Leading  Steamship  Companies : — Hamburg  -  America  Une ; 
Hamburg-South  America  line  ;  German  Kosmos  line ;  German-Australia  line  ; 
German  East  Africa  line  ;  Woermann  line  ;  German  Levant  line.  Movement 
of  shipping  for  4  years  : — 


Year 

Entered 

Cleared 

No.  of  Ships 

Tonnage 

No.  of  Ships      1         Tonnage 

1918 
1918 
1919 
1920 

15,073 
1,471 
2,234 
4,880 

J  4,185,496 

696,076 

1,543,714 

4,637,331 

16,627                     14,440,026 
1,602           !              829,757 
2,706            1           1,450,414 
5,160                     4,881,83« 

Railways,  44*8  miles. 

Eeferences  ooncerning  Hamburg. 

Hamburgisches  Staatshandbuch.  Statistisches  Handbucb  ftir  den  hamburgiseheil 
StsMt.  Statistik  des  hamburgischen  Staates.  Statistische  Mitteilangen  tiber  den 
hambuxgischen  Staat.  Jahresberichte  des  Statjstischen  Liandesamts.  Hambargs  Handel 
und  Sohiffahrt,  heransgegeben  vom  Handelastatistischen  Amt. 

Baedeker's  Northern  Germany.    14th  ed.    Leipzig,  1904. 

King  (Wilson),  Three  Free  Cities :  Being  the  Chronicles  of  Hamburg,  Bvemen,  and 
Lilbeck.    London,  1914. 

MelU(W,  von),  Das  hamburgische  Staatsrecht.    Hamburg,  1891. 

SeeliffiQ.),  Hamburgisches  Staatsrecht  aufgeschichtlicher  Grundlage.  Hamburg,  1902. 

Zimmem  (Helen),  The  Hansa  Towns.  In  •  Story  of  the  Nations '  Series.    London,  1889; 


HESSE. 

(VOLKSTAAT   HSSSBW.) 

Hesse  was  proclaimed  a  Republic  early  in  November,  1918. 

ConstitutioiL' — The  Constitution  of  the  new  Republic  was  adopted 
on  December  20,  1919.  The  Landtag  of  70  members  is  elected  for  3  years. 
The  new  Diet,  elected  January  26,  1919,  is  composed  as  follows  :— Majority 
Socialists,  31  ;  Independents,  1 ;  Democrats,  13 ;  German  People's  Party, 
7  ;  Centre  (Catholics),  13  ;  Hessian  People's  Party,  5. 

The  Cabinet,  nominated  on  Februai-y  21,  1919,  is  as  follows:-— 
Premier  arid  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.—YLQtx  Ulrieh  (Socialist). 
Minister  of  Finance. — Herr  ff enrich  (Democrat). 
Minister  of  the  Interior, —Y>v.  Fulda  (Socialist). 
Minister  of  Justice. — Herr  von  BrerUano  (Centre). 

For  administrative  purposes,  the  Republic  is  divided  into  three  provinces, 
eighteen  circles  (Kreise),  and  98S  communes  (Oemeinden). 

3  p  2 
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Area  and  Population. 


Proviiices 

Sq.  Miles 

Popnlatioa 

Pop. 
pepsq. 

1905 

1910 

1919 

mile, 
1919 

Starkenbtirg 

Upper  Hesse  (Oberhessen) 
Rhenish  Hesse  (Rheinhessen) . 

1,169 

1,269 

630 

542,996 
296,755 
369,424 

690,380 
809,233 
382,488 

698,868 
322,270 
870,621 

511-8 
258-9 
699-2 

ToUl 

2,968 

1,209,175     1,282,061 

1,291,249 

486  0 

There  were  616,882  inale.s  and  674,367  females  in  1919.  Increase  from 
1910tol919  was  at  the  rate  of  0*08  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  largesttowns  are  Mayence  or  Mamz  (including  suburbs),  with  107,930; 
Darmstadt,  the  capital,  82,368 ;  Offenbach,  75,380 ;  Worms,  44,290 ; 
Giessen,  33,409  inhabitants,  1919. 

Kelig^On  and  Instmction. — A.t  the  census  of  1910  there  were  848,004 
Protectants,  397,549  Catholics,  6,707  of  other  Christian  sects,  24,063  Jews, 
and  5,728  unclassified,  or  of  no  religion.  The  Protestant  Church  is  governed 
by  a  synod,  and  its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  consistory  (Oberkonsistorium). 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a  Bishop  (at  Mainz). 

Instruction  is  compulsory.  The  elementary  schools  are  maintained  by  the 
communes,  but  with  contributions  by  the  State.  There  are  (1920)  979  public 
elementary  schools  with  4,282  teachers,  and  204,709  pupils.  Con- 
tinuation schools  (Fortbildungsschulen) ;  winter,  1919-20,  28,259  pupils. 
Hesse  has  11  gymnasia,  3  progymnasia,  3  realgymnasia,  9  Oberrealscbulen, 
18  realschulen,  1  Agricultural  College  (Landwirtschaftschule),  and  22  in- 
complete realschulen  (hohere  Biirgerschulen),  with  855  teachers,  and 
15,566  pupils ;  7  higher  girls'  schools  with  4,408  pupils ;  and  49  private 
schools  with  5,029  pupils.  The  University  at  Giessen  had  2,143  matriculated 
students  (140  women),  and  a  Technical  High  School  at  Darmstadt,  with 
2,206  students.  There  are  many  industrial,  technical,  agricultural  and  other 
special  institutes. 

Finance* — The  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  were  estimated  for 
the  year  1920  to  balance  at  12,474,707Z. 

Public  debt  23,791,275^.,  1917,  nearly  all  railway  debt. 

Prodnction  and  Industry.— Of  the  area,  63*4  per  cent,  is  under 
cultivation  ;  31*5  per  cent,  forests  ;  5*1  per  cent,  uncultivated  (houses,  roads, 
water,  &c.).  Arable  land  occupies  923,403  acres  ;  meadows  and  pastures, 
262,602;  vineyards,  36,087;  and  forests,  599,790  acres;  of  the  latter, 
186,382  belong  to  the  State,  123,155  to  the  communes,  7,247  to  other 
bodies,  and  189,885  to  private  persons. 

Areas  and  yield  of  chief  crops,  1919  :— Rye,  135,070  acres  (yield  99,717 
tons) ;  summer  barley,  87,688  acres  (56,335  tons) ;  potatoes,  110,410 
acres  (453,827  tons) ;  33,245  acres  under  vines,  yielding  7,888,480  gallons 
of  wine  to  the  valae  of  213,021,796  marks  in  1919. 

Domestic  animals,  March  1,  1920  :— Horses,  56,191  (March  1,  1919); 
cattle,  276,152  ;  sheep,  97,994  ;  swine,  120,769  ;  goats,  142,993. 
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The  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  1914  was  879,635  tons  to  the  value  of 
592,383  marks  ;  and  iron,  751,285  tons,  valued  at  1,661,707  marks. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  leather,  cloth,  paper,  chemicals,  furniture, 
wagons,  railway  cars  and  carriages,  machinery,  musical  instruments, 
tobacco  and  cigars,  sparkling- wine. 

References  concerning  Hesse. 

Bof-  and-Staats-Hftndbuch  des  Orossh.  Hessen.  Darmstadt.  Beitrilge  zur  Statlstik 
des  Volksstaates  Hessen  65  Bde.  Darmstadt,  1862-1920.  Mitteilungen  der  Hess. 
Zentralstelle  fUr  die  Landesstatistik.  49  Bde.  Darmstadt,  1862-1919.  SUtistiscbes  Hand, 
bneh  fiir  das  Orossh.  Hessen.    2nd  ed.    Darmstadt,  1909. 

HeaUr  (C),  Geschiehte  von  Hessen.  Cassel,  1891.~Hessisehe  Landes-  nnd  Volka- 
kunde.    2  vols.    Marburg,  1904-06. 

KiieMer  (F.),  Bearbeitet  von  Braun  (A.  E.)  und  Weber  (A.  K.).  Verfassnngs-  and 
Verwaltnngsrecht  des  Grossh.  Hessen.     6  Bde.  Darmstadt,  1894-97. 

KuenMel(ll.),  Orossherzogtam  Hessen.    2nd  ed.    Giesson,  189S. 

ZelUr  (Dr.  W.),  Handbudi  der  Verfaunng  and  Verwaltung  im  Orossh.  Hessen.  3  Bde- 
Darmstadt.  1886-9S. 

Hessisehes  Bttrgerbaeh.    Darmstadt,  1909.  — Hessisches  Verkehrsbnch.    Darmstadt 


LIPPE. 

(Fb£I8TAAt  Lippe.) 

Lippe  became  a  Republic  in  November,  1918.  The  provisional  Constitu- 
tion bears  date  February  13,  1919.  The  Laudtag  has  21  members,  elected 
on  January  24,  1921,  and  divided  as  follows  : — Majority  Socialists.  8  ; 
German  Nationals,  5  ;  German  People's  Party,  4  ;  Democrats,  2  ;  Trade  Union 
Federation,  1 ;  and  Communist,  1.     The  Cabinet  has  3  members. 

Except  5,925  Catholics  and  780  Jews  (1910),  the  people  are  Protestants. 
Marriages,  1918,  756  ;  births,  2,091  ;  deaths,  3,569 ;  stillborn,  75  ; 
illegitimate,  158.  The  capital,  Detmold,  has  14,295  inhabitanU  (1910). 
Area  469  square  miles  ;  population  1919,  154,318  (71,117  males  and  83,201 
females). 

For  1919-1920  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  4,576,562  marks,  and 
expenditure  at  4,645,899  marks.     Public  debt  in  1919,  1,885,470  marks. 

In  November  1915,  a  State  bank  was  established,  with  its  seat  in 
Detmold. 

Beference. 

Lippischer  Staatsanaeiger. 


LITBEGK. 

(FrSIE  und  HaNSE-StADT  LtJBEOK.) 

The  free  city  and  State  of  LUbeck  is  a  Republic,  the  Constitution  of 
which  bears  date  May  23,  1920.  Supreme  power  lies  with  the  people,  who 
elect  a  House  of  Burgesses  (Biirgerschaft)  of  80  members.  The  latter  elects 
the  Senate  of  12  members,  which  is  the  supreme  executive  authority. 

Area  115  square  miles.  The  city  of  Liibeck  had  (1919)  120,568  inhabi- 
tants (57,539  males  and  63,029  females). 

On  December  1,  1910,  Protestants  numbered  111,543,  Roman  Catholics 
3,802,  other  Christians  276,  Jews  623,  and  *  unclassified '  855.  Education  is 
compulsory  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14.  There  are  in  Ltibeck  (1919)  20  ele- 
mentary schools  (6  for  boys,  6  for  girls,  8  for  either  sex),  with  9,483  pupils  ; 
for  bovsl  gymnasium  (653  pupils),  1  real  gymnasium  (562  pupils),  1  higher  real 
school  (824  pupils),  1  private  real  school  (584  pupils),  and  8  public  middle 
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sohools  (1,981  pnpili) ;  for  girls  there  are  1  publio  high  school  (711  pupils),  1 
priyate  high  school,  1  private  middle  school  (852  pupils)  and  2  public 
middle  schools  (1,961  pupils).  There  are  also  1  teachers'  seminary,  1  public 
tedmical  school  for  apprentices,  1  architectural  school,  1  nayal  school,  1 
school  for  engineers  of  steamers,  1  public  commercial  school,  and  1  priyate 
technical  school  for  women. 

Liibeck  contains  an  Amtsgericht  and  a  Landgericht,  whence  the 
appeal  lies  to  the  '  Hanseatisches  Oberlandesgericht '  at  Hamburg. 

For  1920  the  revenue  and  expenditure  balanced  at  8,957,8412.  About 
one-third  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  public  domains,  chiefly  forests  and 
industrial  establishments  ;  and  over  one-third  from  direct  taxation.  The 
public  debt  amounted  to  9,710,006Z.  in  1920. 

Referenoei. 

Annual  publications  of  the  Statistisehes  Amt  and  the  Handelskantiner. 
King  (Wilson),  Three  |Free  Cities :  Being  the  Chronicles  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Liibeck.    London,  1914. 


KEGKLEHBTTEG-SCHWESIBr . 

(Freistaat  Mecklenburg-Schwerin). 

Until  November,  1918,  Mecklenburg  was  a  Grand  Duchy.  The  Qrand- 
ducal  house  of  Mecklenburg  was  the  only  reigning  family  in  Western 
Europe  of  Slavonic  origin,  and  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  sovereign  house  in 
the  Western  world.  In  their  full  title,  the  Grand-dukes  styled  themselves 
Princes  of  the  Wends.  Their  genealogical  table  begins  with  Niklot,  who 
died  1160,  and  comprises  26  generations.  The  title  of  Grand-duke  was 
assumed  in  1815.  In  November,  1918,  Mecklenburg  was  proclaimed  a 
Republic.  The  Constitution,  which  bears  date  March  17,  1920,  provides  for 
a  Landtag  consisting  of  56  members.  The  Landtag  elected  on  March  18, 
1921,  is  made  up  as  follows : — Majority  Socialists,  22  ;  German  National 
Party,  12  ;  German  People's  Party,  10  ;  Communists,  8  ;  Village  Union,  8  ; 
Economic  Party,  2  ;  Democrats,  2  ;  and  Independent  Socialist,  1. 

Area,  5,068  sq.  miles;  population  (1919),  658,943  (818,184  males  and 
840,759  females).  The  chief  towns  (1919)  were  Rostock  (67,953  inhabitants), 
Schwerin  (43,452  inhabitants),  the  capital,  Wismar  (24,911  inhabitants), 
GUstrow  (17,884  inhabitants),  and  Parchim  (10,350  inhabitants). 

In  1910  there  were  :  Protestants,  615,512;  Catholics,  21,043;  other 
Christians,  1,288  ;  Jews,  1,413  ;  not  stated,  702.  The  parishes  are  geneially 
well  endowed  with  landed  property. 

There  were  1,235  elementary  schools  with  92,912  pupils  (1911)  ;  Gymnasia, 
7  with  1,819  pupils  ;  Realgymnasien,  6  with  1,492  pupils ;  Realprogymnaaien, 
2  with  167  pupils  ;  Realschulen,  5  with  1,254  pupils  ;  6  preparatory  schoola 
with  618  pupils ;  higher  private  schools,  18  with  2,154  pupils  ;  normal 
schools,  2  with  398  pupils  ;  navigation  schools,  2  with  129  pupils ;  a^cul- 
tural  school,  1  with  55  pupils ;  technical  schools,  2  with  196  pupils  in  the 
summer  session  and  with  303  pupils  in  the  winter  session ;  institutions  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  1  with  54  pupils  ;  institution  for  the  blind,  1  with  90 
pupils;  schools  for  artisans,  50  with  5,843  pupils.  There  is  a  university 
at  Kostock  (see  Germany). 

There  are  43  Amtsgerichte,  3  Landgerichte,  and  1  Oberlandesgericht  at 
Rostock,  which  is  also  the  supreme  court  for  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
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MEGKLElTBURa-STBELITZ. 

(Fre[8taat  Mboklenburq-Strelitz). 

In  November,  1918,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  was  proclaimed  a  Republic. 
Its  Constitution  bears  date  June  11,  1919,  The  Landtag  consista  of  35 
members  elected  for  3  years. 

The  country  is  divided  into  two  provinces  i  Stargard  and  Ratzeburg. 
Area,  1,131  square  miles;  population  (1919),  106,394  (51,170  males  aim 
55,224  females).  The  capital,  Neu-Strelitz,  had  11,461  inhabitants  in  1919. 
With  the  exception  of  4,255  Catholics,  254  Jews,  and  352  persons  of 
other  confessions  (1910),  the  people  are  Protestants. 

Revenue  for  1919-20,  10,752,100  marks,  expenditure  10,571,500  marks. 
Debt,  July  1,  1919,  2,651,200  marks. 

References. 

Bredt  (V.  J.),  Die  Mecklenburglscbe  Standov^rfassung  and  das  Beiehtreeht.     Mnnicb, 
1914. 

JUaytr  (A.),  Geschiohte  des  GkroBsherzogtnms  Mecklenbarg-Strelitz  1816—1890. 
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SehwarM  (S.),  Landeskunde  der  Grossherzogtamer  Mecklenburg  und  dar  freian  uDd 
Hannestadt  Ltibeck.    Leipzig,  1910. 

Ule  (W.),  Geographie  von  Mecklenburg.    Stuttgart,  1909. 


OLDEirBTTRa. 

(Frbistaat  Oldenburg.) 

In  November,  1918,  Oldenburg  became  a  Republic.  Its  Constitution  bears 
date  June  7, 1919.     The  Landtag  consists  of  48  members  elected  lor  5  years. 

Area,  2,482  sq.  miles.  The  population,  1919  : — Duchy  of  Oldenburg, 
421,435;  Republic  of  Liibeck,  45,450;  Republic  of  Birkenfeld,  51,263; 
total,  518,148  (251,006  males  and  267,142  females).  Oldenburg,  the  capital, 
had  30,242  inhabitants  in  1910. 

In  1910  Oldenburg  contained  371,650  Protestants,  107,508  Roman 
Catholics  ;  other  religions,  2,359  ;  1,525  Jews. 

Oldenburg  contains  an  Oberlandesgericht  and  a  Landgericht.  The  Amts- 
gerichte  of  Llibeck  and  Birkenfeld  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Landge- 
richte  at  Liibeck  and  Saarbriicken  respectively. 

Estimated  revenue,  1920,  44,350,019  marks  ;  expenditure,  41,774,919 
marks.     Debt,  1920,  162,470,369  marks. 

Eeferenoes. 

JSeitaehrift  filr  Yerwaltungund  Recht8pflege(three  times  a  year). 

atatistiache  Nachricbten  ilber  das  Grossharzogtbum  01denburg(publisbed  by  tbe  Bureau 
of  Statistica). 

Statistisehes  Handbacb  filr  das  i^rossherzogtnm  Oldenburg.     I.  Tell.      1918. 

Staatshandbuch  des  Freistaats  Oldenburg. 

ffoUmann  (P.),  Das Heraogthum  Oldenburg  in  seiner  wirthsehaftlicheu  Eutwickelung. 
Oldenburg,  1893.  Statdstische  Beachreibung  der  Gemeinden  des  Herzogtums  Olden- 
burg. Oldenburg,  1897.  Statistische  Beachreibung  der  Gemeinden  des  FUratentuma 
LUbeck.    Oldenburg,  1901. 
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PRUSSIA. 

(FaeistjLAT  Prbussen.) 

Until  NoYember  13,  1918,  Prussia  was  ruled  by  sovereigns  who  traced 
their    origin    to    Count    Thassilo,    of    ZoUern    in    Swabia,   one    of    the 

rtnerals      of     Charles      the     Great.      His     successor,     Count     Friediich 
,   built  the  family  castle  of    Hohenzollern,   near  the   Danube,   in   the 
year  980.      A  subsequent  ZoUern,  or   Hohenzollern,   Friedrich   III.,    was 
elevated    to    the     rank     of  a     Prince    of    the    Holy    Roman    Empire 
in   1273,  and  receired  the  Burggraviate  of  Nuremberg  in   fief ;  and  nis 
great-grandson,  Friedrich  VI.,  was  invested  by  King  Sigmund,  in   1415, 
with  the  Margraviate  of  Brandenburg,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  Elector 
in   1417.       A  century  after,   in  1511,    the  Teutonic  Knights,   owners  of 
the  large  province  of  Prussia,  on  the  Baltic,   elected  Margrave  Albrecht, 
a  younger  son  of  the  family  of  Hohenzollern,  to  the  post  of  Grand-Master, 
and  he,  turning  Protestant,  declared  himself  hereditary  duke.     The  early 
extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Albrecht  brought  the  province  of  Prussia 
by  inheritance  to    the    electors  of    Brandenburg,   who    likewise    adopted 
Protestantism.      In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Hohenzollern  territories 
became    greatly   enlarged    by    Friedrich    Wilhelm,     'the    Great    Elector,* 
under  whose  fostering  care  arose  the  first  standing  army  in  Central  Enrope. 
The  Great  Elector,   after  a  reign  extending    from   1640  to   1688,    left    a 
country  of  one  and  a  half  million  inhabitants,  a  vast  treasure,  and  88, 000 
well-drilled  troops  to  his  son,    Friedrich   I.,  who  put  the  kingly  crown 
on  his  head  at  Konigsberg  on  January  18,  1701.     His  successor  Friedrich 
Wilhelm   I.,   after  adding  part  of   Pomerania  to  the  possessions  of   the 
house,  left  his  son  and    successor    Friedrich  II.,   called    'the    Great,'    a 
State  of  47,770  square  miles,  with  two  and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Friedrich  II.   added  Silesia,    an  area  of  14,200  square  miles ;    this,  and 
the  large  territory  gained  in    the    first    partition    of    Poland,    increased 
Prussia  to  74,340  square  miles,   with  more  than  five  and  a  half   million 
inhabitants.     Under  the  reign  of  Friedrich's  successor,  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
II.,   the  State  was  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of   the  principalities  of 
Ansbach  and  Baireuth,  as  well  as  the  vast  territory  acquired  in  another 
partition  of   Poland,  which  raised  its  area  to  nearly  100,000  square  miles 
with  about  nine  millions  of  souls.     Under  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  nearly 
one-half  of  this  State  and  population  was  taken  by  Napoleon ;    but  the 
Congress  of   Vienna  not  only  restored  the  loss,   but  added  part  of   the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  Rhin eland,  much  of   Westphalia,   and  Swedish 
Pomerania,   moulding  Prussia  into  two  separate  pieces  of  territory,   of  a 
total  area  of    106,820  square  miles.      This  was  shaped  into  a  compact 
State  of   134,463  square  miles,   with  a  population  of  22,769,436,  by  the 
war  of  1866.     According  to  the  Constitution  of  the  German  Empire  which 
was  established  in  1871,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  chosen  hereditary  German 
Emperor. 

On  November  13,  1918,  Prussia  was  proclaimed  a  Republic. 

Constitution  and  GoTemment. 

The  Constitution,  adopted  on  November  30,  1920,  gives  a  vote  to  every 
citizen,  male  and  female,  over  20  years  of  age  in  general,  equal,  secret,  and 
direct  suffrage.     Prussia  is  declared  to  be  a  Republic.     Besides  the  Diet 
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{Landtag)  there  is  a  State  Coancil  (Staatsrat)  elected  by  the  Provincial 
Assemblies  on  the  basis  of  one  representative  for  every  50,000  inhabitants. 
The  function  of  the  State  Council  is  to  advise  and  control  the  Diet,  and  is 
intended  to  be  a  kind  of  parallel  institution  to  the  Reichsrat  in  the  Empire. 
The  State  Coancil  has  the  right  of  rejecting  legislation  adopted  by  the  Diet. 
The  Diet  elects  the  Premier,  and  he  appoints  the  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  Diet  is  elected  for  4  years  on  the  principle  of  proportional 
representation  by  secret  and  direct  ballot,  and  the  ministry  is  invested  with 
the  powers  of  the  former  Kin^. 

The  Prussian  Constituent  National  Assembly,  elected  by  universal,  equal, 
and  secret  suffrage  of  men  and  women,  met  on  March  14,  1919. 

In  February,  1921,  the  elections  were  held  for  a  Parliament,  and  resulted 
in  the  return  of  the  following  parties  : — 114  Majority  Socialists  ;  81  Centre 
(Catholics) ;  26  Democrats  ;  75  Herman  National  Party  ;  29  Independent 
Socialists ;  58  German  People's  Party ;  11  Guelphs ;  30  Communists,  and 
4  Economic  Party  ;  total,  428. 

The  State  Council,  composed  of  74  members,  is  made  up  as  follows  (April, 
19'?.1):— German  People's  Party,  and  German  National  Party,  27;  Centre, 
16  ;  Democrats,  4  ;  Social  Democrats,  18  ;  Communists,  2 ;  Independent 
Socialists,  7. 

The  Cabinet  appointed  on  April  18,  1921,  is  composed  as  follows  : — 

Prtme  Minister  and  Minister  of  National  Welfare. — Herr  Adam  Sieger ^ 
wold  (Centre). 

Minister  of  Justice. — Herr  Zehnhoff  (Centre). 

Minister  of  Commerce. — Herr  Fischbeck  (Democrat). 

Minister  of  the  Interior, — Herr  Dominicus  (Official). 

Minister  of  Agriculture, — Herr  Dr.  Warmhold  (Official). 

Minister  of  Finance, — Herr  Raenisch. 

Minister  of  Education  and  Public  Worship. — Herr  Becker  (Official). 

For  local  government  Prussia  is  divided  into  Provinces,  Government  dis- 
tricts {Begierungsbezirke),  urban  circles  {Stadtkreise),  and  rural  circles 
(Landkreise),  According  to  the  Constitution,  there  are  13  Provinces, 
but  it  ii  proposed  to  form  Upper  Silesia  into  a  new  Federal  State. 
Urban  circles  consist  of  towns  of  over  25,000  inhabitants  ;  rural  circles 
consist  of  the  smaller  towns,  rural  communes  {Landgem^inden),  and 
manors  {Outsbezirke),  For  provinces  and  rural  circles  the  local  authori- 
ties of  the  constituent  areas  elect  deliberative  assemblies  which  appoint 
executive  committees.  Each  province  has  a  governor  (Oberprasident) ;  each 
government  district  has  a  president,  and  deals  chiefly  with  local  affairs  of 
State  concern.  In  towns  the  deliberative  authority  is  the  town  council  {Stadt- 
fferordnetenversammlung)y  elected  on  the  system  of  proportional  sufirage. 
The  executive  is  a  magistracy  with  the  burgomaster  as  president.  Each 
rural  circle  has  a  Landrat.  Local  administrative  business  varies  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  administrative  division.  The  matters  dealt  with  are  such 
as  poor-relief,  roads,  light  railways,  &c.,  but  in  rural  districts  they  include 
agricultural  interests,  and  in  towns,  education,  sick-insurance,  valuation,  col- 
lection of  certain  taxeS;  mustering  of  recruits,  management  of  gas,  water,  and 
electric  works,  kc, 
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Area  and  Population^ 

I.  Progress  and  Presknt  Condition. 


FvovineeB 

Area: 

Square 

Miles  (Oct. 

1, 1P20) 

Population 

Pop. 
per  Square 
Mile,  1919 

1919 

1910 

East  Prussia  (Ostpreussen) 

1     14,286 

2,229,290 

2,149,889 

1560 

Brandenburg     .... 

'     15,070 

2,445,627 

2,434,228 

162-8 

berlin 

338 

3,803,770 

8,729,650 

11,253-8 

Pomerania  (Pommern) 

11,654 

1,787,198 

1,718,860 

168-4 

Border  Province   (Grenzmarkj 

Posen— West  Preus^en) . 

3,026 

826,881 

311,267 

1080 

Lower  Silesia  (Niederschlesien) 

'      10,270 

2,987,904 

2,990,188 

800-9 

Upper  Silesia  (Obersehlesien) . 

4,998 

2,283,992 

2,162.585 

457-0 

Saxony  (Sadisen) 

9,756 

8,129,193 

3,0^9,275 

320*7 

Schleswig-Holstein 

5,805 

1,402,187 

1,454,109 

251  "9 

Hannover 

14,t?69 

8,017,866 

2,94«,436 

202-9 

Westphalia  (Westfalen)    . 

7,807 

4,488,115 

4,125,096 

574-9 

Hesse-Nassau    .... 

6,062 

2,278,502 

8,221,021 

375-0 

Bhine  (Bhein  pro  vine)  i    . 

9,470 

6,769,469 

6,488,344 

714-8 

Hohenzollem  (HohenzollernBch© 

Lande) 

441 

70,761 

71,011 

160-4 

Total          .... 

113,862 

37,075,240        1 

35,887,449 

325-6 

1  Exclusive  of  the  Saar  district,  and  Eupen  and  Malmedy. 

As  a  result  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  Prussia^  on  the  basis  of  the  censns 
of  December  },  1910,  has  lost  2U,377  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
3,705,898. 

Development  of  Prussia  since  1875  : — 


Year 


1875 
1890 
1900 
1905 
1910 
1919 


Area  in  8q.  Miles         Population 


Average  per 
Sq.  Mile 


184,179 
134,537 
134,622 
135,134 
185,184 
118,852 


siiE 


25,742,404 
29,957,367 
34,472,609 
37,293,264 
40,165,219 
87,075,240 


191-8 
222-7 
256-1 
275-9 
297-0 
325-6 


Percentage  of 
Annual  Increase 


I'l 
1-5 
1-59 
1*64 


ll.    MoVEWNT  OF  THE   POPULATION. 


l^otal  Deaths 

inel.  Still- 

bom 


Year 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


Marriages 


177,566 
176,872 
198,578 
229,851 


Total  Births'  Still-born 


919,080 
697,742 
623,270 
680,524 


28,114 
21,641 
18,673 
19,619 


Illegitimate 


92,843 
71,028 
66,046 
76,617 


955,609 

821,851 

877,1^6 

1,036,279 


Surplua  of 
Births 


86,529 
184,109 
358,8a6 
404,755 


In  1919  2*90  per  cent,  of  the  total  births  in  rural  districts  and  8*88 
per  cent,  in  urban  areas  were  stillborn,  and  10*79  per  cent,  in  rural  districts 
and  13  'S8  per  cent,  in  urban  areas  were  illegitimate. 

Principal  towns  with  population  in  1919  :  — 

Berlin    .         .1,902,509    Cologne.         .     633,904 ,  Duisbuxg 

Brcslau  .        .     52S,2d0  :  Stettin  . 


Oharlottenburg  822,766 

K«ukolla        .  262,127 

Schoneberg     .  175,092 

Lichtenberg    .  144,643 

Wilmersdorf  .  139,406 


Essen  .  .  439,257 
Frankfort  (Main)433,002 
Frankfort  (Oder)  65,055 
Konigsberg     .     260,895 


Kiel 
Halle 
Altona 
Cassel 


244,302 
232,726 
205,330 
1^2,386 
168,729 
162,391 
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Aeligion. 

Absolute  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  in  the  Republic.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Protestants,  and  rather  over  one-third 
Roman  Catholics.  In  1910,  the  numbers  were :  Protestants,  24,830,547  ; 
Roman  Catholics,  14,581,829  ;  other  Christians,  189,887  ;  Jews,  415,926 ; 
others  and  unknown,  147,030.  Catholics  are  in  a  majority  only  in  West 
Prussia,  Silesia,  Westphalia,  Rhine  Province,  and  Hohenzollem. 

The  Evangelical  or  Protestant  Church  has  since  October  31, 1817,  consisted 
of  a  fusion  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  bodies,  from  which,  however,  there 
are  still  a  few  dissenters.  It  is  governed  by  *  consistories, '  or  boards  elected  by 
the  people.  There  are  also  synods  in  most  circles  and  provinces,  and  general 
synods  representing  the  old  provinces  only.  The  constitution  of  the  Catholic 
Church  differs  in  the  various  provinces.  Altogether  in  Prussia  there  are  two 
archbishops  and  ten  bishops. 

lustmctioiL 

Kduoation  in  Prussia  is  compulsory.  Every  town,  or  community  in 
tdwn  or  country,  must  maintain  a  school  supported  by  local  rates,  supple- 
mented by  the  State,  and  administered  by  the  local  authorities,  who 
are  elected  by  the  citizens,  and  calldd  aldermen  or  town  councillors. 
All  parents  are  compelled  to  have  their  children  properly  taught  or  to 
send  them  to  one  of  these  elementary  schools,  in  which  all  fees  are  now 
abolished.  No  compulsion  exists  in  reference  to  a  higher  educational 
institution  than  elementary  schools,  but  parents  who  send  more  than 
one  child  to  any  school  supported  by  the  community  have,  in  many  cases, 
a  reduction  made  in  the  charge,  and  a  limited  number  of  pupils  (about 
10  per  cent.)  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  full  rate  either 
enjoy  this  reduction  or  are  admitted  entirely  free,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  authorities.  The  school  age  is  from  6  to  14  years,  and  the  number 
of  cliildren  of  that  age  in  1910  was  returned  at  7,165,744. 

The  following  table  gives  the  educational  statistics  of  Prussia : — 


?fo. 

Teaching 

Students  or 

Staff 
2,070  8 

PupUs 

Universities  ♦(1918-19)1 

12 

W2,814 

Gymnasia  A  Progyranasia  2  (1918-19)  i    . 

S6t) 

7,882 

BealgyinnaBia,  Realprogymnssia,  and  Higher 

y  148,972 

Realschulen  (1918-19)1         .       .        .      ". 

878 

7,269 

Realschulen  2  (1918-19)  1 

175 

1,492     ^ 

37,772 

High    schools   for   girls    (Lyceums),    public  \ 
and  private  a919-50)  1                 .                ./ 

506 

11,714 

213,895 

Middle  schools,  public  (1911)  3 

629 

7,154 

198,429 

„              private  (1911)  3 
Public  elementary  schools  (1911) 

924 

5,646 

6?,  265 

88,684 

163,016  7 

e,572,074 

Private       „              „        (1911)     . 

263 

553 

8,498 

Public  normal  schools  (1918)    .... 

204 

1,472 

11,239 

1  Winter  half-year.  2  Including  teachers  and  scholars  of  preliminary  schools.  3  in- 
cluding girls'  schools  not  officially  recognised.  ♦  Including  Lyceum  at  Braunsberg. 
8  Including  lecturers  and  special  teachers,  s  Including  regular  techniciil  and  assistant 
teachers.  7  Including  technical  and  assistant  teachers,  but  excluding  teimhers  of  religion. 
8  Including  4,150  Women  students. 

Th^re  *ra  Also  4  technical  high  schools  (Berlin,    Hannover,   AAoHali, 
Breslau),  2  forestry  schools  (Eberswalde,  MUnden),  2  techttical  mining  sskodls 
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(Berlin,  Klausthal),  2  agricultural  high  schools  (Berlin,  Poppelsdorf),  agricul- 
tural institutes  connected  with  uniyersities,  2  veterinary  high  schools  (Berlin, 
Hannover),  a  sreat  number  of  other  schools  for  various  aspects  of  agriculture, 
4  commercial  high  schools  (Berlin,  Coin,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  Konigsberg  i. 
Pr.)»  2  academies  of  local  government  work  (Diisseldorf  and  Cologne),  besides 
otiier  special  schools  and  State  establishments  for  art  and  music. 

The  Universities,  the  high  schools  (exclusive  of  commercial  high  schools), 
•ome  of  the  Gymnasia,  Kealgymnasia,  and  similar  schools,  as  also  the 
normal  schools,  are  maintained  and  administered  by  the  Government,  while 
all  the  other  scholastic  institutions  are  supported  by  the  community,  kc, 
under  control  of  the  Government. 

Jnitice,  Grime. 

Prussia  contains  14  Oberlandesgerichte  (see  under  German  Empire).  The 
Oberlandesgericht  at  Berlin  is  caUed  the  Kammergerieht,  and  serves  as  an 
ultimate  appeal  court  for  summary  convictions ;  though  for  all  cases  the 
court  of  final  instance  is  the  Reichsgericht  at  Leipzig.  The  prosecution  in  all 
criminal  cases  is  conducted  by  StacUsanwalte,  or  public  prosecutors,  paid  by 
the  State. 

Finance. 

Revenue  and  expenditure  for  years  cndidg  March  31  : — 


Tear 


Revenue 


Bxpenditnre 


1915-16 
1916-17 
191M8 


Marks 

8,245,528,932 

11,876,500,166 

13,562,656,584 


Marks 

8,119,690,273 

11,496,017,819 

18,148,547,888 


Year 


1918-191 
1919-201 
1920-211 


Revenne 

Marks 

6,118,824,556 
8,989,024,266 
5,623, 72<,845 


Ezpenditore 

Marks 
6,118,824,556 
8,939,024,266 
5,628,728,845 


1  Estimates. 
Public  debt  on  April  1,  1920,  16,587,933,700  marks. 

Production  and  Industry. 

I.    AORIGULTURE. 

The  areas  under  the  chief  crops  for  2  years,  and  the  yield  in  metric  tons, 
for  8  years,  were  as  follows  (1  hectare  =  2*47  acres;  1  metric  ton  » 
2,204  lbs.):— 


Wheat 
Rye   . 

Sammer  barley 
Oats  . 
Potatoes    . 
Hay  (meadow) 


1917 


Acres 
2,07K,626 
10,689.258 
2.101,212 
5,815,726 
4,389,410 
6,762,886 


1917 

Tons 
1,286,850 
6,311,605 
1,050,546 
2,420,507 
24,758,979 
8,390,510 


1918 


Acres 
2.033.687 
11,056,962 
2,033,304 
5,395,673 
4,858,564 
7,488,358 


1918 


Tons 
1,488,245 
6.157,424 
1,283,826 
8.090,418 
21,9*>«,753 
8,901,704 


19191     '     19191 


Acres 
1,760,886 
7,965,206 
1,587,565 
4,746,448 
8.687,4(»6 
6,312,070 


Tons 
1.284,668 
4,472,085 
1,048,008 
2,988.196 
14,886.800 
8,768,271 


1  Excluding  the  ceded  territorifS. 

In  1919  there  were  vineyards  on  40,762  acres,  yielding  8,679,735  gallons 
of  wine,  valued  at  389,183,677  marks  ;  hops  (1919)  on  856  acres,  yielding 
91  tons.  On  September  1,  1920,  Prussia  contained  live  stock  comprising 
2,508,860  horses  (excluding  army  horses),  9,279,116  cattle,  4,376,860  sheep, 
9,777,198  awine,  and  2,960,112  goats. 
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II.  Minerals. 

Quantities  (in  metric  tons)  and  values  (in  marks)  of  the  coal  and  iron  ore 
raised  in  2 years  ; — 


Coal  . 
Lignite 
Iron  ore 

Salt   . 


1918' 


Tons 


152,809,966 

83,872,828 

6,203,399 

1,278,157 


Marks 


3,341,435,357 

374,928,532 

121,sOO,177 

27,776,444 


1019 


Tons 


112,028,796 

75,968,982 

4,625,906 

780,923 


Marks 


5,713,045,859 

740,602,723 

201,168,927 

25,033,260 


In  1920  the  production  of  coal  \^as  127,057,185  tons;  and  of  lignite, 
91,979,395  tona. 

In  1919  the  numhers  employed  in  and  about  mines  in  Prussia  were: 
Underground  workers,  485,904;  surface  workers,  1,284,387;  total  (all  workers), 
816,391. 

Internal  Gommunications. — On  April  i,  1919,  the  total  length  of  the 

railway  system  open  for  traffic  was  24,196  miles.  Plans  for  the  electrification 
of  main  railway  lines  were  being  steadily  pushed  on  before  the  war.  The  line 
between  Dessau  and  Bitter feld  was  the  first  to  be  electrified.  Total  receipts 
on  the  railways  iu  1918  3,549*5  million  marks ;  total  expenditure, 
4,778*4  million  marks;  deficit,  1,228*2  million  marks;  capital  sunk, 
14,436  9  million  marks. 

Savings  Banks. — in  Idl8  there  were  1,695  savings  banks  in  Prussia. 
On  December  31,  1918,  the  deposits  amounted  to  21,695  million  marks. 

References  concerning  Prussia. 

Statistisches  Jahrbnch  fiir  den  Preussischen  Staat.    Berlin. 

Statistisclies  Handbuch  fiir  den  Preussischen  Staat.    Berlin. 

Preossische  Statistik.  Heransgegeben  vom  Statistischen  Laudesamte.    Berlin. 

Zentralblatt  fUr  die  gesamte  Unterrichts-Verwaltung  in  Prenssen.  Heranagegeben  in 
dem  Ministerium  fiir  Wissenschaft,  Runst  und  Volksbildung.  Erganxungsheft : 
StatistischeHitteilungen  fiber  das  hohere  Unterrichlswesenin  Preusiec.     Berlin. 

Zeitschrift  des   Preussischen  fltatistinchen    Landeaaintes.     Berlin. 

Statistische  Korrespondenz  des  PreuBsiscben  Staiistischen  Landesamtes.    Berlin. 

Zeitsclirlft  fUr  das  Berg-,  Hiitten-  und  Salinenwesen  im  Preussischen  Btaate. 

Zwei  Jahre  Regierungsarbeit  in  Preussen.  Auf  Orund  amtlichen  Materials  bearbeitet 
von  der  PresAe-Abteilung  den  PreussiHrhen  Staatsiuinisteriuins.     Berlin,  1921. 

Alt'oek(W.),  Die  orfentlieh^  n  Sjiarkassen  in  Preossen.    Berlin,  1917. 

Baedeker'i  Northern  Germany.     16th  ed.    1918. 

Deicampa  (Paul),  La  Formation  >ociale  da  Prussien  Modeme.    Paris,  1916. 

I>roy<«'n(J.  G.),  Geschichte  der  preussischen  Politik.    6  vol.    Leipzig. 

Ooldsehmidt  (P  ),  Berlin  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart.    Berlin,  1910. 

Ouyot  (Yvf  k),  La  Province  Rhdaane  et  la  Westphalie.    Btude  Bconomique.   Paris,  1915. 

Hoflmann  (H.  Edler  von),  Verfassung  und  Verwaltung  Preussens  und  des  fiieichs. 
Leipziif,  1915. 

Lampe  (F.),  Berlin  und  die  Mark  Brandenburg.    Leipzig,  1909. 

Marriott  (J.  A..  R.)  and  Bobertton  (C.  G  ),  The  Evolution  of  Prussia.  The  Making  of  an 
Empire.     London,  1015. 

ifuefc(Ida),  E^enssen-Atlas.    (Historical  maps  and  notes).    Berlin,  1914. 

Miilter-Evzbach  (R.),  Das  Bergrecht  Preussens  und  des  weitcren  Deutschlands. 
Stuttgart,  1917. 

0$bom€  (8.),  The  Upper  Silesian  Question  and  Germany's  Coal  Problem.  London, 
1921. 

Pollard  (J.),  A  Study  of  Municipal  Government.  The  Corporation  of  Berlin.  2  ed. 
London,  1894. 

Frut»  (H.),  Preossische  Geschichte.    Vols.  1.  und  II.    Berlin,  1899. 

Robinson  (J.  H.),  Constitution  of  Prussia.  [Trans,  of  Text,  with  Xotes.]  Philadelphia 
1898. 
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SAXONY. 

(Fbbistaat  Saohsek.) 

The  former  Kingdom  of  Saxony  was  proclaimed  a  Republic  on  November  9, 
1918. 

The  former  royal  house  of  Saxony  counted  amongst  the  oldest  reigning  families  in 
Europe.  Heinrlch  of  Eilenburg,  of  the  family  of  Wettin.  was  Margrave  of  Meissen  1089-llOS  ; 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hemrich  (1103-1123),  and  Konrad  the  Oreat  (1123-1156),  well 
known  in  Saxon  history.  The  house  subsequently  spread  into  numerous  branches,  the  eider 
of  which,  called  the  Ernestine  line.  Is  represented  by  the  former  ducal  families  of  Baxe- 
Altenburg,  Saxe.Coburg-0otha,  ana  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  the  grand-ducal  family  of  Saxe- 
Weimar:  while  the  younger,  the  Albertine  line,  lived  in  the  rulers  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony. 
In  1806  the  Elector  Priedrich  August  lit.  (1763-1827),  on  entering  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  took  from  Napoleon  the  title  of  King  of  Saxony,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  1815. 

Constitutioil  and  Qovenunent. — The  Constitution  of  the  Republic 
bears  date  October  26,  1920.  The  Diet  was  elected  in  November,  1920,  and 
is  composed  of  27  Majority  Socialists,  8  Democrats,  13  Independent 
Socialists,  20  German  National  Party,  18  members  of  the  German  People's 
Party,  6  Communists,  and  1  Centre. 

The  Ministry  elected  on  December  11,  1920,  is  composed  as  follows  :— 

Premier. — Herr  Johann  Wilhelm  Buck  (Majority  Socialist).  Bom 
November  12,  1869. 

Minister  of  National  Economy.  — Herr  Schwarz  (Majority  Socialist). 
Minister  o/iJie  Interior. — Herr  Lipinski  (Independent  Socialist). 
Minister  of  Education. — Herr  Fleissner  (Independent  Socialist). 
Minister  of  Labour. — Herr  Jettel  (Independent  Socialist). 
Minister  of  Finance. — Herr  ffeldt  (Majority  Socialist). 
Minister  of  Justice. — Herr  Hamisch  (Majority  Socialist). 

Area  and  Population  :— 


Governmental  Divisions 

Area,  Eng- 
lish Sq. 
Miles 

Fopnlation, 

Population 
];)erSq. 

Dec.  1910      1      Dec.  1919 

Hile 
1919 

Dresden 

Leipzig .... 

Bautzen. 

Chemnitz 

Zwickau         . 

1,674 

1,377 

953 

800 

983 

1,850,287 

1,234,623 

443,549 

920,548 

857,659 

1,326,262 

1,223,748 

433,011 

890,731 

796,559 

794-6 

888-7 

454-8 

1118-8 

810-8 

Total     . 

5,787 

4,806,661 

4,670,811 

807-0 

Of  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  October  8,  1919,  2,175,078 
fwere  males  and  2,495,233  females. 

The  growth  of  the  population  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Tear 

Population 

Density 

perSq. 

Mile 

Annual  |{ 
Increase      Year 
percent.  1 

1-41    ,      1905 
1-63          1910 
2*19          1919 

Population 

Density 

per  Sq. 

Mile 

Annual 
Inonase 
per  Cent. 

1885 
1895 
1900 

3,182,008 
3,787,688 
4,202,216 

543 
654'fi 
;726-8 

4,508,601 
4,806,661 
4,663,298 

779-1 
880-6 
806-2 

1-46 
1-82 
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Sajcony  contftins  (1910)  48,868  Lusatian  Wends,  mo&t  of  them  in  the 
district  of  Bautzen. 

The  movement  of  the  population  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Tear 

Marriages 

Total  Births 

Stillborn 

3,172 
2,212 

1,756 
1,894 
2,851 

Illegitimate    Total  Deaths 

1 

Surplus  (+) 

or  Decrease 

(~)of 

Birtlis 

1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
19191 

26,323 
24,211 
25,009 
25,279 
69,001 

90,153 
61,185 
52,721 
55,130 
86,422 

13,589               90,747 

9,292               89,316 

7,117        1        96,121 

7,601             110,500 

—                  68,892 

—  3,766 
—80,343 
—45,155 

—68,264 
+15,279 

1  Preliminary  returns. 
The  population  of  the  principal  towns  was,  1919  : — 


Leipzig  . 

.    604,380 

Meissen 

Dresden 

.     529.326 

Zittau  . 

Chemnitz 

.    803,775 

Freiherg 

Plauen  . 

.     104,918 

Bautzen 

Zwickau 

.      69,595 

37,493 
84,230 
32,981 
34,993 


Beichenbftch  . 
Orimmitschau 
Meerane  . 
Qlauchau 


26,881 
25,496 
21,927 
22,971 


Religion. — The  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  are  Pro- 
testants. In  1910,  there  were  Lutherans,  4,501,510  ;  Roman  Catholic's, 
233,872  ;  Reformists,  16,531;  other  Christians,  86,750;  Jews,  17,587  ;  un- 
classified, 411.  Of  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  chief  governing  body  is  the 
'  Landes-Consistorium '  or  National  Consistory  at  Dresden  ;  and  it  also  has 
a  representative  Synod  {Synode)  with  35  clerical  and  42  lay  members  (1901). 

Instruction. — On  December  31,  1919,  there  were  2, 233  common  schools, 
•and  1,950  continuation  schools  (Fortbildungsschulen),  or  altogether  4,183, 
with  a  total  attendance  of  857,610,  besides  50  private  and  chapter  schools. 
In  addition  there  were  1  technical  high  school  at  Dresden  (summer  term, 
1920,  2,264  students),  1  mining  academy  at  Freiberg  (1919,  320  students),  1 
forestry  academy  at  Tharandt  (91  students,  summer  term,  1919),  further, 
19  Gymnasia,  21  Realgymnasia,  9  '  Oberrealschulen, '  36  other  high  schools, 
25  seminaries,  11  higher  girls'  schools  and  '  Studienanstalten '  (1919), 
altogether  124  educational  establishments,  exclusive  of  the  University  and 
a  large  number  of  industrial,  commercial,  agricmltural,  musical,  and  art  insti- 
tutes. The  University  of  Leipzig  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Germamy.  See  under 
Germany. 

Justice  and  Crime. — Saxony  has  one  *Oberlandesgericht,*  at  Dresden, 
7  *  Landgerichte',  and  112  '  Amtsgerichte. '  The  '  Reichsgericht '  has  its  seat 
at  Leipzig.     In  1914,  29,327  persons  were  convicted  of  criminal  offences. 

Finance. — The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  ordinary  revenue 
and  expenditure  for  five  financial  budget  periods. 


— 

1912-18 

1914-15 

1916-17 

£ 
14,580,565 
14,580,565 

1918-19 1 

1920 

Revenue     .... 
Expenditare 

11,322,428 
11,322,428 

£ 
12.. 353, 307 
12,553,307" 

£           1           £ 
61,549,004       9,734,825 
61,549,004  1    9,734,825 

1  Ordinary  and  extraordinary  budget 
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Publiedebt,  1919,  859,881,200  marks,  incurred  almost  entirely  on  rail- 
ways and  telegraphs,  and  other  works  of  public  utility. 

Production  and  Industry. — Saxony  is,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  the 
busiest  industrial  State  in  the  Empire,  rivalled  only  by  the  leading  industrial 
proyinces  of  Pmssia.  Textile  manufactures  form  the  leading  branch  of 
industry,  but  mining  and  metal  working  are  also  important. 

In  1919,  of  the  total  area,  2,285,507  acres  were  under  cultivation,  viz.  :— 
1,792,506  acres  (78*43  per  cent.)  arable;  453,886  acres  (19*86  per  cent, 
meadow;  24,092  acres  (1*05  per  cent.)  pasture  and  15,073  acres  (0*66 
per  cent.)  lying  fallow  ;  besides  932,454  acres  underwood,  of  which  415,583 
acres  belonged  to  the  State  (1913). 

Areas  under  the  chief  crops  in  acres  and  the  yield  in  metric  tons  (of 
2,204  lbs.)  in  1919  :— wheat,  149,058  acres  (129,075  tons);  rye,  477,718' 
acres  (329,270  tons) ;  barley,  73,018  acres  (44,876  tons) ;  oats,  367,173  acres 
(258,816  tons) ;  potatoes,  230,852  acres  (947,091  tons).  The  census  of  live 
stock  taken  in  December,  1919,  showed  156,901  horses,  712,336  cattle,  and 
850,817  pigs. 

The  following  shows  the  mining  statistics  for  five  years  :— 


Goal  Mines 

Other  Mines 

Total 

Year 

No.  of 

Minflfl 

Hands 

Frodnetion  in 
metric  tons 

Value 
in  1,000 

No.  of 
Minesi 

Hands 

890 

781 

819 

1,169 

l,6t0 

Pro- 
dace 
in 
1,000 
marks 

No.  of 
Mines 

113 
112 
118 
120 
121 

Hands 

Pro- 
u.ucein 

1,000 
marks 

1 

Goal 

Lignite 

marks 

79,364 

77,483 

87,860 

125,676 

163,689 

1914 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1918 

92 
89 
88 
86 
82 

30,610 
24,707 
23,648 
29,477 
32,148 

4,741,776 
4,206,045 
4,186,538 
4,793,619 
4,625,218 

6,262,267 
6,658,462 
6,634,079 
6,330,057 
6,741,235 

21 
28 
25 
34 
39 

1.164 
1,974 
4,834 
6,222 
8,829 

31,500 
25,488 
24,467 
80,646 
33,828 

80,52^ 

79,457 

92,094 

131,898 

172,518 

I  Exclusive  of  mines  not  worked. 

In  1918-19,  249  breweries  produced  29,451,904  gallons  of  beer;  and 
in  1918-19,  180  distilleries  produced  599,868  gallons  of  pure  alcohol. 

In  1918  there  were  365  savings  banks  having  to  the  credit  of  their 
depositors  at  the  end  of  the  year,  134,215,300/. 

References  concerning  Saxony. 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  den  Freistaat  Sachsen.    Dresden.    Annual. 
Staatshandbuch  fur  den  Freistaat  Sachsen.    Dresden. 
Zeitschrift  des  Sachsischen  Statist.    Landesamtes.    Dresden.    Since  1855. 
Geuieinde-  und  Ortsverzeichnis  fiir  das  Koaigreich  Sachsen.    Dresden,  1904. 
Baedeker's  Sachsen.    Leipzig,  1920. 

RiehUr  (P.  E.)>   Llteratur  der  Landes-  und   Volkskunde^des  Konigreichs   Sachses. 
Dresden.  1909. 

Schjnaler  (M.),  Das  Koaigreich  Sachsen.     Leipzig,  1916. 
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SCHAUMBUBG-LIPPE. 

(Fkbistaat  Schaumburg-Lippe.) 

Schaumbnrg-Lippe  was  proclaimed  a  Repablic  in  November,  1918.  The 
Constitution  bears  date  March  14,  1919.  The  Landtag  consists  of  15 
members. 

Area,  131  sq.  miles  ;  population  (1919),  46,357  (22,148  males  and  24,209 
females). 

For  the  financial  year  1920  the  revenne  and  expenditure  were  8,494,598 
marks.     Public  debt,  4,400,000  marks. 

Except  715  Catholics  and  230  Jews,  the  inhabitants  are  Protestant. 
Buckeburg,  the  capital,    had,  in  1910,  5,747  inhabitants. 

Official  Publication. 

dchauinburg-Lippische  Landesanzeigen  bezw.  LandesTerordnaDgoD. 


THUBINOIA. 

(ElNHEITSSTAAT    ThURINGEN.) 

The  seven  Thuringian  States  after  much  negotiation,  which  commenced 
in  May,  1919,  and  ended  on  December  24,  1919,  decided  to  combine  into  one 
State.  The  two  Republics  of  Reuss  had  by  a  law  of  April  4, 1919,  already 
been  merged  into  the  one  People's  State  of  Reuss,  and  Cobure  had  elected 
to  merge  with  Bavaria.  The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of 
the  separate  political  entities  which  have  been  united  into  the  greater  whole  : — 


• 

AepubUc 

1 

Area   in 
sq.   miles 

Popalatdou  Census  October  8, 1919 

Population 
per  sq.  mile 

Males 

Females 

Total 

270,015 
191,491 
433,959 
211,688 
212,007 
99,339 

93,427 

1919 

Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach  . 

Saze-Mainingen 

Gotba       .... 

Saxe-Altenburg 

RensB       .... 

Schwarzbnrg-Rudolstadt 

Schwarzbnrg- 

Sonderhausen 

1,897 
953 
548 
511 
441 
368 

333 

126,944 

98,204 

205,356 

101,360 

97,995 

46,993 

44,465 

143,071 
98,287 
228,603 
110,278 
114,012 
52,346 

48.962 

198 
200 

791 
414 
480 
273 

280 

Total                         4,646 

716,817 

795,569      !    1,511,876 

1 

332 

Principal  towns  with  population  in  1919  : — Weimar,  the  capital,  37,237  ; 
Gera,  73,641  ;  Gotha,  41,465;  Jena,  48,504;  Eisenach,  39,229 ;  Greiz, 
19,995  ;  Amstadt,  19,374  ;  Rudolstadt,  12,172  ;  and  Sonderhausen  7,728. 

The  elections  to  the  first  Diet  of  Thuringia  were  held  in  June,   1920,  and 
the  Diet  adopted  the  Constitution  on  March  11,  1921. 

President  of  th€  StaU  Council. — Dr.  A.  Paulsen  (Democrat). 
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(FrBIBTAAT  WA.LDEOR.) 

Waldeck  waa  proclaimed  a  RapiibUo  in  Noyember,  1916.  T^e  provisional 
PoBstitutlpn  bears  date  April  15,  1919.  Tae  Diet  consists  of  21  members. 
The  Republic  is  governed  by  Prussia,  in  accordance  with  tbe  arrangement  of 
January  X,  1868. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1920  was  2,1^8,§9d  marks. 

The  debt  on  July  1,  1919,  was  1,123,500  marks. 

Area,  433  sq.  miles  ;  population  (census  of  October  8,  1919),  66,432 
(81«065  males  and  35^367  females).  Protectants  (IQIO),  5^,817  ;  Catholics, 
2,858:  other  Christians,  393  (  Jews,  590,;  unclassi&ed,  49.  Arolsen,  the 
capital,  had  2,793  inhabitants  in  1910. 

Reference* 

Waldeekiaeher  Landea-Kaleoder.    Mengeringhausen.    Annual. 


( VOLKSSTAAT   WtJRTTBMBERO. ) 

Wiirttemberg  was  prodaimed  a  People's  Bepliblie  in  Noywnber,  1918. 
Stcde  PivsidefU  nnd  Afinisier  »/  Sdueabi4k. — Dr.  Johannes  Miebl^.    (Born 
June  25,  186fi.      Elected  June  23,  1620.) 

Cottititlltl<m  aXlfl  OoV^ntttfent.— Tbfe  coustitutldti  bf  th^  R«publicof 
Wiirttemberg  b^ars  date  September  25,  191 6.  I'he  supreme  power  in  the 
State  is  vested  in  the  Landtag  composed  of  IQl  members  elected  by  UIilYdTsal 
suffrage  for  4  yeats,  on  the  ba^s  o€  1  member  for  every  20,000  inhabitants. 
The  landtag  appoints  the  State  Ministry,  the  P^resident  of  which  ik  styled 
*  Strife  President.' 

The  Diet  which  was  elected  on  June  6,  1920,  is  composed  as  follows  : — 
Geriftan  National  Party,  28 ;  Centre,  23  ;  Social  Democrats.,  17  ;  Q«iman 
Demctcatic  Party,  15  ;  Independent  Socialists,  8  ;  Communists,  6  ;  Gsmian 
Popular  Party,  4. 

j'or  adininistrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  4  cifcles  (Kreise), 
64  districts  (Obetamter),  and  1,894  eemmutes  (OemeindenV. 

Atea  and  Population:— 


Circles 


Keckar  . 

Black    Foreift:    (Sohwans 

wald) . 
Jagst 
Danube  (Donau)    . 

Total     . 


Area  iii  ^ 
Sq.  MUes 


1,286 

1,844 
1,985 
2,419 


Population 


1010 


882,669 

570,820 
414,969 
569,216 


7,534    1    2,487,674 


T- 


mo 

930,114 

M8,<i24 
421,891 
W>142 

2,526,171 


Population 
per  Sq. 

1019 


728-2 

3162 
212.3 
d44'3 

335-8 


ttil:iimioK"ikstBucn*loM 


6«d 


In  1919,  Ui^e  wet^  1,202,542  miles  aUd  I,328,6![l9  females. 

In  1919,  936,683,  6t  97 '1  pet  cent.,  lived  in  communes  of  5,000  ib- 
haWtants  andupWatds,  and  1,889,588,  or  63-9  per  cent.,  in  other dommuiies. 
Foreigner,  25,848  in  1910. 

Tfid  movement  of  thd  population  folr  four  yeat«  wiis :~ 


Tiar 

Marriages 

9,812 
llil60 
31)984 
32,027 

total 
Births 

36,752 
38,128 
51,145 
64,781 

StiUlboni 

1,006 
1,119 
1,306 
1,774 

mi^tiiAiu 

3,881 
4,670 
6,613 

Total 
Deaths 

Surpliw  of 
Birth* 

1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 

38,999 

46,223 

36,807 

7.070 

2,247 

8,095 

14,338 

27,711 

The  population  in  1919  of  the  largest  towns  was  dd  follows:— 


Stuttgart  ^ 

aim     . 

iteilbronn 
Bdslin^eu 
Reutlingen  ^  , 
Ludwigsburg 


309,197 

Goppingen . 

21,629 

59,040 
44,l05 

Gmiind 

20,294 

Tubingen    . 

20,481 

37,814 

Heidenheim 

18,412 

28,897 

Tuttlingen  . 

15,719 

28,306 

Ravensburg 

16,779 

Sohwenningen 
Feuerbach    . 
Zuffenhaueen 
Sbingen 
Aalen  . 
QQislidgeti   . 


17,175 
16,729 
14,480 
11,168 
11,982 
13,521 


Including  extensions. 


Religion. — The  various  creeds  were  distributed  as  follows  at  the  census 


Ereise 

Protestant 

Roman 

Catholic 

Other              j^__ 
Christians           ''"^^ 

7,404      *      6,276 
3.381            1,359 
1,048            2,412 
1,030            1,935 

12,868          11,982 

Ofchirs 

Neckar     . 
Black  Foresi    . 
Jagst 
Danube    . 

Tbtal  . 

762,178 
418, 40& 
276,976 
214,620 

1,671,188 

105,617 
147,607 
135,475 
351,396 

789^996 

1,094 

164 

58 

285 

1,661 

The  admihistration  of  the  Evangelical  Church  is  in  the  hands  of  a  con- 
slstotium  of  a  president,  and  dounculors,  and  four  general  superintendentB, 
at  Ludwigsburg,  Heilbronn,  Eeutlingen,  and  Ulm.  The  repreaeutatite 
body  ef  the  Evangelieal  ecoleeiastioal  communes  is  the  Evangelical  Landes- 
kirchenvfersammlung  consisting  of  26  clerical  and  65  laj  representatives  of 
the  dioceses  and  1  of  the  evangelical  theological  faculfy  of  the  university. 
It  meets  at  least  every  sii  years,  oftener  if  necessary.  The  Romah  Catholics 
are  under  a  bishop,  who  has  his  see  at  Rottenburg,  and  is  suffragan  to  the 
archbishop  of  Freiberg  in  Baden.  The  Jews  likewise  are  under  a  special 
council  (Oberklrchenbehdrde). 

InstrilOtioil. — Education  is  compulsory,  and  there  must  be  one  publie 
school  or  more  in  every  commune.  According  to  official  returns,  there  is 
not  an  individual  above  the  age  of  ten  unable  to  read  and  write.  In  1918 
there  were  2, 232  places  with  elementary  schools  with  6,776  teachers,  attended 
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by  381,033  pupils  ;  109  Realschulen  with  17,654  pupils;  21  grammar  schooh 
(Elementarschulen)  with  3,830  pupils  ;  17  gymnasia,  of  which  4  are  training 
colleges  for  the  Protestant  clergy,  10  Realgymnasias,  5  Progymnasias  and  8 
Real  Progymnasias,  43  Latin  schools,  having  together  9,456  scholars  ;  5  city 
schools  with  4,550  scholars.  For  girls  there  are  24  high  schools  with 
8,467  pupils  and  1  gymnasium  with  183  pupils.  There  are,  besides,  the  Tech- 
nical Bigh  School  at  Stuttgart,  the  Agricultural  High  School  at  Hohenheim, 
and  several  agricultural  and  other  special  institutes.  The  State  funds 
appropriated  to  education  amounted  in  1917-18  to  23,553,4342.  For 
l^bingen  University,  see  under  Germany. 

Justice. — ^^  addition  to  other  tribunals  there  is  one  Oberlandesgehcht 
at  Stuttgart.     In  1914,  16,100  persons  were  convicted  of  crimes. 

Finance* — The  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1921,  was  542,226,277  marks,  and  the  expenditure  568,359,137  marks. 
Public  debt  (March  31,  1920),  831,924,500  marks,  divided  into  the  general 
debt  and  the  railway  debt. 

Production. — Wtirttemberg    is    primarily  an   agricultural  State,   and 

3,007,510  acres,  or  64  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area,  are  under  cultivation, 
and  1,510,727  acres,  or  31  per  cent.,  under  forest. 

Areas  under  the  principal  crops  and  yield  in  metric  tons  in  1920  : — 


— 

Acres 

Yield,  tOD8 

— 

Acres 

Yield,  toDB 

Wheat 
Rye    . 
Barley 
Spelt. 

180,570 

71,995 

219,310 

197,405 

96,577 

33,874 

113,440 

b3,U93 

Oats  . 
Potatoes   . 
Hay  . 
Hops . 

262,907 

178,387 

1,310,400 

2,925 

129,755 

768,170 

2,867,761 

951 

Vines  in  1920,  27,467  acres,  yield  3,476,318  gallons  of  wine.  In  1919 
were  produced  29,148,746  gallons  of  beer.  The  total  value  of  the  minerali 
raised  in  1920  was  about  1,200,  OOOZ.  There  are  active  iron  foundries  and 
salt  works. 

Eeferences. 

The  following  publications  of  the  Statistical  Landesaiut,  Stuttgart:  Wilrtteiii- 
bergische  Jahrbucher  fiir  Statistik  und  Landeskunde.  StatlKtisches  Handbuch  fiir 
Wtirttemberg  Mitteilungen  des  Statistischeg  Landesamts.  Das  Konigreich  Worttem- 
berg :  Eine  BeKClireibung  von  Land,  Volk,  und  Btaat ;  3  fiande,  Stuttgart,  1882-1886. 
Das  Konigreich  Wtirttemberg:  Eine  Beschreibunn  nach  Kreisen,  Oberamtera^  und 
Gemeinden  :  4  Biiude,  Stuttgart,  1904.  Oberaintst  bescbreibungen,  neue  Folge.  Karten- 
werke  des  Eonigreichs  Wtirttemberg.  The  "  Wtirttembergische  JahrbUcher"  contains 
Chronicle  and  Necrology  for  the  past  year,  and  copious  lists  of  publications,  official  and 
other,  relating  to  Wtirttemberg,  in  addition  to  much  historical  and  statistical  informa- 
tion concerning  the  population  and  products  of  Wtirttemberg. 

Baedeker' »  Uontbern  Germany.    10th  ed.    Leipzig,  1907. 

Sehlii  (A.),  Urgeschichte  Wtbi^mbergs.    Stuttgart,  1909. 
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GREECE 

(RiNaooM  OF  Hellas.) 

Beigning  King. 

KonstantinOS,  bom  August  2,  1868,  married  October  27,  1889,  to 
Sophia^  born  Juue  14,  1870,  sister  of  William  II.,  ez-GormaiL  Emperor; 
succeeded  on  the  assassination  of  his  father,  George  I.,  on  March  19,  1913  ; 
abandoned  the  throne  to  his  second  son  Alezandros  according  to  the 
ultimatum  of  the  Guaranteeing  Powers  on  June  11,  1917  ;  recalled  to  the 
throne  after  the  death  of  King  Alezandros  by  a  plebiscite  on  December  5, 
1920,  and  returned  to  Greece  on  December  19,  1920. 

Children  of  the  King. 

I.  Prince  GfedrgioSy  bom  July  19,  1890.  II.  Alexandros,  bom  August  1, 
1893,  King  of  Greece  from  his  father's  abandonment  of  the  throne,  June  11, 
1917,  till  his  death  on  October  25,  1920.  III.  Princess  Hef4ne,  born  May?, 
1896  ;  married  on  March  10,  1921,  to  Prince  Carol,  Crown  Prince  of 
Rumania.  IV.  Prince  Pa^Zo5,  bom  December  14,  1901.  V.  Princess  ir«i«, 
bom  Febraary  14,  1904.     VI.  Princess  Catherine,  bom  May  4,  1913. 

Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  King. 

I.  Prince  Qe6rgios,  bom  June  24,  1869  ;  High  Commissioner  in  Crete, 
1898-1906 ;  married,  November  21,  1907,  to  Princess  Marie,  only  child  of 
Prince  Roland  Bonapartej;  offspring: — Prince  Petros,  born  December  3, 1908; 
Princess  Eugenia,  born  February  11,  WIO.  II.  Prince  Nic6laos,  born 
January  21,  1872  ;  married,  August  29,  1992,  to  the  Grand- Duchess  Helena 
Vladimiro¥ma,  daughter  of  the  Grand-Duke  Vladimir  of  Russia ;  offspring, 
Princess  Olga,  born  June  11,  1908 ;  Princess  Elizabeth,  born  May  23,  1904  ; 
Princess  Marina,  born  November  30, 1906.  III.  Princess  Maria,  born  March 
3,  1876  ;  manried,  April  30,  1900,  to  the  Grand-Duke  George  Michailovitch 
of  Russia.  IV.  Prince  Andreas,  bom  February  1,  1882 ;  married,  October 
7,  1903,  to  Princess  Alice,  daughter  of  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg ; 
offspring.  Princess  Margaret,  bom  April  17,  1905  ;  Princess  Theodora, 
born  May  30,  1906  ;  Princess  Cecilia,  bom  June  23,  1911  ;  Princess  Sophia, 
bom  June  27,  1914.  V.  Prince  ChristSphoros,  born  August  10,  1888;  married, 
1920.  Anastasia  (Nancy),  widow  of  William  Leeds. 

By  decision  of  the  Greek  National  Assembly  (January  1921)  the  civil 
list  amounts  to  4,000,000  drachmai. 

Greece,  a  province  of  the  Turkish  Empire  since  the  latter  part  of  the 
15th  century,  gained  its  independence  in  the  insurrection  of  1821-29,  and  by 
the  Protocol  of  London,  of  February  3,  1830,  was  declared  a  kingdom,  under 
the  guarantee  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia.  The  crown  was  accepted 
by  Prince  Otto  of  Bavaria,  who  ascended  the  throne  January  25,  1 833,  being 
under  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was  expelled  the  Kingdom,  after  a  reign  of 
29  years,  in  October,  1862,  which  event  was  followed  by  the  election, 
in  1863,  under  the  directing  ^idance  of  the  three  guaranteeing  Powers, 
of  King  George  I.,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  sovereign.  George  I.,  who 
was  assassinated  on  March  18,  1913,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Constantine, 
who  reigned   until  June   11,    1917.      Alexandros,    aecondj  son    of   King 
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Constantine,  then  reigned  till  his  death  on  October  26,  1920.  From 
October  25  to  November  18  Admiral  Ooundouriotii  was  Regent ;  and  from 
November  18  to  December  5,  1920,  Qaeen  Olga. 

The  King,  according  to  Art.  49  of  the  Constitution  of  1864,  attains  his 
majority  upon  completing  his  eighteenth  year.  Within  two  months  at  the 
most  the  King  must  convoke  the  Legislature.  If  the  successor  to  the  throne 
is  either  a  minor  or  absent  at  the  time  of  the  King's  decease,  and  no  Regent 
has  been  appointed,  the  Legislative  Chi^raber  has  to  assemble  of  its  own  accord 
within  ten  days  after  the  occurrence  of  that  event.  The  constitutional  royal 
attthoiity  in  this  ease  has  to  be  exercised  by  the  ministerial  ootmcU,  aattl  the 
choioe  of  a  RAgant,  or  the  arrival  of  the  successor  to  the  throne.  The  sovefreign 
and  his  heirs  and  successors  must  be  members  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Ohun^. 

Ponstitutiou  and  Oovernment. 

The  Constitution  of  Greece,  adopted  October  29,  1864,  vested  the 
whole  legislative  power  in  a  single  chamber,  called  the  Bui^,  consisting 
of  184  representatives,  elected  by  manhood  suffrage  (in  the  proportion  of 
1  for  every  16,000  inhabitants)  for  the  term  of  four  years.  In  1911  the 
Conititatioa  was  modified  and  a  substitute  for  a  second  chamber  waa  adopted 
in  the  re -establishment  of  the  Council  of  State.  The  fanotiona  of  the 
Council  will  be  the  examination  of  Projets  de  Lvi  and  the  annulliiig  of  ofi^oial 
decisiona  and  acts  whieh  mny  be  contrary  to  law.  The  new  Oonatitution 
cama  in  force  on  Jnne  1,  1911.  The  deputies  must  be  at  least  25  years  of 
age.  The  elections  take  place  by  ballot.  The  Bule  moat  meet  annually  for 
not  less  than  three  months.  No  sitting  is  valid  unless  at  least  one-third  of 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  are  present,  and  no  bill  can  pass  into  law 
without  an  absolute  majority  of  mepibers  attending.  Every  measure  before 
being  adopted,  must;  be  discussed  and  voted,  once  in  principle  and  twice 
article  by  article,  on  three  separate  days.  A  revision  of  any  non-funda- 
raental  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution  may  be  demanded,  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  years,  by  an  ordinary  Parliament  by  means  of  two  votes  passed 
by  a  two -thirds  majoritv,  provided  that  the  second  vote  shall  not  be  taken 
until  at  least  one  month  after  the  first,  and  provided  also  that  such  revision 
shall  be  carried  out  by  a  newly-elected  Chamber.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
unless  specially  convoked  at  an  earlier  date,  must  meet  on  October  1  (old 
style)  of  every  year.  The  deputies  are  paid  4,000  drachm^i  a  year,  except 
those  living  in  Athens  or  in  Piraeus,  who  receive  only  3,200  drachmai  In 
case  of  absence  extending  over  more  ^han  five  sittings  every  month,  the 
deputy  has  20  drachmai  per  sitting  taken  from  the  total  amouut  due  to  him. 
The  number  of  Deputies,  including  those  for  the  new  territories,  is  316. 

The  Chamber,  elected  in  November,  1920,  ig  composed  of  the  following 
parties : — Ballis  Party,  25  ;  Gounaris  Party,  75  ;  Dragoumists,  30  ; 
Independents,  69  ;  Stratos'  Party,  62  ;  Liberals  (Venizelists),  110. 

Th^  Ministry,  appointed  April  1,  1921,  is  aa  follows : — 

Pr#wiiir.-^D.  Oounaris, 

Minister  ^f  Foreign  Jiffair%. — ^J.  Baltc^^ 

MinisUr  qf  Justice  and  qf  War  <^nd  Marine  (ad  interi]Q).-^M«  TbioMcy* 

Minister  of  the  Interior, — M.  Stai$. 

Minister  of  Communicationa.  — P.  Tsaldares. 

Minister  qf  J^ucation, — Thfcodore  Zaimi^. 

Minister  qf  Finanat  and  of  Supplies, — Al,  Froiopapa^kis. 

Minister  qf  Nationc^l  Economy,— V^i&j  Mavromi^lis. 

MiniHter  of  Public  Assistana. — M.  Bart  talis. 

Minister  ^f  Agriculture.-— M,  Tertipes. 
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Old  Greece  (before  1912)  comprises  contiaeattl  Qreeoo,  t^9  FQi<>ppn|]i(9^qi; 
to  the  aoatli  of  the  Qmlf  ef  Corinth,  the  Aegoau  laland  «f  ISul^e^,  the  Cy- 
oladei  (about  220  islailds^  isoludiag  Syra,  Kaxos,  Andrqe,  TiqQe,  Mikn^qf, 
Tbennia,  Seripkoa,  Paros,  and  Amopgoa),  %ii9  Sporades  I8laii48  (abei^t  20) > 
and  the  islanos  in  the  Ionian  Sea^  ineluding  Qorftt)  Zante,  ic^pt«^  Ml^rn, 
and  Osphalonia. 

Hew  Greece  ofmsiate  of  Maeedonia,  Spims,  Crete,  and  thf  otl^er  Aegean 
Islands. 

At  the  oensns  of  1878  Greece  hs^d  a  population  (including  th^t  Pf  The^i^ly 
in  1881)  of  1,973,768  ;  in  188Q,  2,188,008  ;  in  1896,  2,433,806  {  pn  Octob^ 
27,  1907,  2,631,052.  In  1896  the  population  consisted  of  1,266,816  miilc^ 
and  1,166,990  females;  in  1907,  1.824,942  males  and  X,8Q7,Q10  females, 
Estimated  population  (old  territory)  1914,  2,765,000.  The  area  pf  Qld  Grpece 
was  about  25,014  square  miles,  and  thus  had  about  105  inhabits|n|9  tp  thu 
square  mile.  The  population  of  the  nomes  ov  departments  into  wHc^  Gv^eoe 
is  divided  is  as  fo)lowB  :-r 


I  III'"  I  ■■!  I 
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-»■ 


t..l.lllll 


Divisions  of  Old  Territory 


D^Pfurtraents 


Attica  anil  BoiotiA    . 

|*htlu«t}p  fipd  Vhofds. 

Aci^rpania  and  ^iolia 

Acbaia  and  EHs 

Argolifi  fend  Corinthia 

Arcadift 

Laconia 

Messenia 

UuboMk 


--( 


I 


( 


Ojrcladef 

Qqrfu 

Cephalonia 

Zante. 

iiarifsfi 

ftikli^la 
Arte   . 

Total 


Population 
(Census  1007) 

4Q7,Da3 

174,574 
18S!597 
254>28 
153,172 
lp2,884 
H3,638 
218,514 
116,908 
180,378 
14i),757 

71,233 

42,502 
197,803 
188,489 

5^,441 


Divisions  of  New  Territory 


?,«48,lp9 


Departmflt^ts 


If e#«iof|ia  ^ 
Salonio^ . 
Berres 
Brama    . 
Kozani    . 
Fiorina   . 

Epirut  :— 
Tanina    . 


Aegean  J$lmnd$ : — 
Mytilene 
Gnios 

Samos     .        f        , 

"Clanea    '.        «        , 
'fieraclion  (Gaodia). 
Sfakia 
'  Lasithioii 
-Rethymnos 


Total  new  territories 


Population 
(ProTisional  Oensas  1918 


§Q6,67l 
136,284 
204;404 

3Q«,807 
142,336 


945,618 


182,167 
73,880 
68,949 

77,159 
U0,014 
26,027 
62,611 
61,389 


1,194,902 


a45,flj» 


324,946 


836^50 
2,101,616 


The  acquisition  of  new  territories  by  Greece,  obtained  as  the  result  of 
the  var  with  Turkey  from  October  17,  1912,  to  May  3P,  1913,  and  with 
Bulgarif^  froi^^  June  30^  to  4-ugust  10,  1913,  gave  the  country  ^  tptal  area 
of  41,933  square  miles  with  f^n  es^iinated  total  population  (1914)  of  4,821,300. 
The  new  territory  is  16,919  square  miles  in  extent. 

The  Powers,  in  accordance  with  th^Trtn^ies  of  London  and  of  Athens,  have 
dfleid^  tb#t  flr^^ec^  sj^U  j^t9^n  a)l  thosje  ^gfi^  islands  whicli  she  Qccupied 
during  tjiiP  wvt^  f3^<?§pt  JnabfO^,  Tepedos,  ai^a  Castcllorizzo,  whicj}^  vefe  to  be 
re^toy^^  tp  Tv(?key,  In  thf  i^e^n^ini^  Greece  is  in  ocpup^tio^  qf  ^11  the  is}^nd^. 
Thftw  inclfide  Crete  w4  Sa^pq. 

4.9  ^  ^9|}it  9l  the  Q^eat  ^ar  pf  1914-13,  Greece,  with  th^  concept  of  tlie 
AUi#4  ftii4  Afl»»6i»tpd  Pov^rs,lj»}|  oQpi^piei}  part  of  pplgariiE^n  (W^ptem)  Thr3.Q9 
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(prlQcipal  town,  Xanthe)  and  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Aidln  in  Asia 
Minor  (principal  town,  Smyrna). 

As  a  result  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  with  Turkey,  Greece  will  obtain  (1) 
all  that  is  left  of  Tarkey-in-£arope  west  of  the  Chatalja  lines,  only  leaving 
outtheDerkos  water  supply  area,  including  Adrianople  and  Kirk-Eilisse  ; 

(2)  Western  Thrace,  transferred  to  the  Allies  under  the  Bulgarian  Treaty  ; 

(3)  the  Dodecanese  Islands  (to  be  ceded  by  Italy,  which  holds  them  at  pre- 
sent, May,  1920,  when  the  Treaty  with  Turkey  is  signed.  Some  arrangement 
will  also  be  come  to  in  regard  to  Smjma.  (But  as  yet  (May,  1921),  Greece 
is  at  war  with  Turkey  in  this  district.)  It  is  estimated  that  Greater 
Greece  will  be  inhabited  by  6  million  Greeks  (some  4j^  million  in  Europe  and 
1^  million  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Aegean  Islands),  and  about  2  million  non- 
Greek  peoples,  1  million  of  whom  live  in  Smyrna  and  its  hinterland. 

Mount  Athos  is  inhabited  by  the  monks  of  Greek  (17),  Russian  (1), 
Bulgarian  (1),  Rumanian  (1),  and  Serbian  (1)  monasteries  and  hermitages 
(Sketai).  The  monks  and  their  senators  till  the  fields,  tend  the  vineyard,  take 
in  the  harvest,  fish,  weave,  sell  in  shops,  and,  indeed,  take  upon  themselves  all 
the  secular  duties  of  the  community  as  well  as  the  sacred.  Originally 
inhabited  by  one  mediseval  ascetic,  Peter  the  Athonite,  it  has  at  last  grown 
to  a  religious  colony  of  thousands,  contained  in  20  monasteries  with  their 
respective  dependencies ;  and  after  having  passed  in  the  fifteenth  century 
from  the  sovereignty  of  the  Greek  Emperors  of  Byzantium  to  that  of  the 
Sultans  it  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  who  occupied  it  in 
November,  1912.  Each  of  the  20  monasteries  is  a  soit  of  little  republic  in 
itself,  those  of  the  *  coenobitic '  category  being  ruled  by  abbots  cnosen  for 
life,  while  the  '  idiorrhythmic '  monasteries  are  administered  by  a  board  of 
overseers  (epitropoi)  elected  for  a  certAiu  term  of  years.  Hitherto  the 
peninsula  has  been  administered  by  a  Council  of  4  members,  and  an  As- 
sembly of  20  members,  the  latter  consisting  of  1  deputy  from  each  monastery. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  considerable  emigration.  According  to 
United  States  statistics,  the  number  of  Greek  immigrants  into  tha  States  was 
in  1915-16,  26,792  ;  in  1916-17,  25,919  ;  in  1917-18,  2,602  ;  in  1918-19,  813. 

The  principal  towns  are  the  following,  with  populations,  1907  : — 


Athens    . 

-  167,479 

Larissa 

.     18,041 

Chalcis    .         .     10,958 

Piraus 

.     73,579 

Trikkala  . 

.     17,809 

Tripolitsa         .     10,958 

Patras 

.     37,724 

Pyrgos     . 

.     18,690 

Iiaurium .         .     10,007 

Corfu 

.     27,397 

Zante 

.     13,580 

Syra  (Hermou- 

Volo 

.     23,563 

Calamata 

.     15,397 

polis)  .         .     18,132 

The  chief  towns  in  1 

the  new  territory  (with  p 

opulation  of  provisional 

census  1915) 

are : — 

Salonica  . 

.  157,889 

Serres 

.     18,668 

Fiorina    .         .     10,155 

Candia    . 

.     25,185 

Yanina    . 

.     16,804 

Kozani    .         .       9,408 

Oanea 

.     24,399 

Verria 

.     13,812 

Retymo  .         .       9,086 

Cavalla    . 

.     23,378 

Drama     . 

.     12,903 

Vodena   .         .       8,846 

By  1919  the  population  of  Athens  and  Pir»us  together  was  over  300,000, 
while  that  of  Salonica  had  increased  to  about  250,000  civilians. 

Eeligion. 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  are  adherents  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church.  By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  1864,  the  Gteek 
Orthodox  Church  is  declared  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  complete  tolera- 
tion and  liberty  of  worship  is  guaranteed  to  all  other  sects.  A  National 
Synod,  held  at  Nauplia  in  1833,  vested  the  government  of  the  Orthodox 
Surch,    within    the    limits  of  the   Kingdom,   in    a  permanent  oouncil, 
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called  the  Holy  Sjmod,  consisting  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Athens  and 
4  archbishops  and  bishops,  who  mnst  during  their  year  of  office  reside  at 
the  seat  of  the  executive.  The  Orthodox  Church  has  3  archbishops  and 
29  bishops  in  the  old  territory  and  59  archbishops  and  bishops  in  the 
new  territories,  including  1  metropolitan  and  6  bishops  in  Crete.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  an  archbiuhop  at  Athens,  another  at  Corfu,  and 
a  third  at  Kaxos  ;  and  1  bishop  at  Syra,  Tinos,  and  Santorin  respectively. 

Instruction. 

All  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years  must  attend  school, 
but  the  law  is  not  well  enforced  in  country  districts.  Of  the  army  recruits  30 
per  cent,  are  illiterate,  and  15  per  cent,  can  read  only.  Probably  the  per- 
centage is  higher  when  the  recruits  from  the  new  territories  are  included. 

There  were  (1917-18)  6,799  primary  schools  with  8,641  teachers  (of  whom 
3,990  were  of  the  female  sex)  and  476,695  pupils  (174,805  females).  For 
secondary  education  there  were  76  high  schools,  425  middle  schools,  having 
55,408  pupils  (50,997  boys  and  5,311  girls).  There  are  2  agricultural  schools 
in  Greece  with,  together,  150  pupils.  There  is  a  Trade  and  Industrial  Academy. 
The  Government  Commercial  Schools  at  Athens,  Yolo,  Salonica  and  Patras 
have  together  326  pupils.  In  1912  the  two  Universities  of  Athens,  the 
National  University  (founded  1836)  and  the  Capodistria  University,  had  56 
ordinary  professors,  106  lecturers,  and  3,250  students  studying  medicine, 
law,  philosophy,  theology,  and  chemistry.  Of  the  total  number,  800  were 
from  abroad,  chiefly  from  Turkey.  The  Polytechnic,  with  22  professors  and 
170  students,  provides  instruction  in  painting,  sculpture,  mechanics, 
architecture,  surveying,  etc. 

The  cost  of  primary  instruction  is  borne  by  the  State.  It  amounts  to 
some  10  million  drachmai  annually. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  is  also  charged  with  the  Service  of  Antiquities, 
managed  by  an  Archaeological  Council,  which  is  responsible  K>r  the 
conservation  and  reparation  of  ancient  monuments  of  all  periods  (Prehistoric, 
Classical,  Byzantine  and  Mediteval),  the  upkeep  of  museums  and  the  conduct 
of  excavations.  The  service  is  well  organised  and  efficient:  it  has  carried  out 
the  difficult  and  expensive  work  of  repairing  the  Parthenon  and  other 
buildings  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  There  is  an  archseological  department 
of  the  Ministry  to  which  the  provincial  inspectors  {epJiors)  of  antiquities 
report. 

British  Science  is  represented  in  Athens  by  the  British  School  of 
Archaeology,  which,  by  the  aid  of  grants  from  the  Government,  universities, 
and  private  subscribers,  is  able  to  encourage  and  carry  out  scientific  research 
of  all  kinds,  but  especially  art,  archaeology  and  history.  Members  of  the 
school  have  in  recent  years  been  responsible  for  the  excavations  at  Enossos, 
in  Crete,  in  Milo,  at  Spartu,  in  Thessaly,  and  elsewhere.  There  are  also 
similar  French,  American,  Italian,  Austrian  and  German  institutions. 

Finance. 

The  estimates  of  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  for  6  years  are  as 
follows  : — 


Tear 


191&-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 


Revenue 


£ 
17,724,896 
12,530,043 
17,867,968 


Expenditure 


£ 
19,061,291 
14,528,283 
17,611,556 


Year 


1918-191 
1919-201 
1920-211 


Revenue 


£ 
40,960,942 
45,906,778 
51,950,390 


Expenditure 


£ 
32,951,548 
61,692,029 
51,950,300 


I  Eatimatcs. 
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Th©  mf  iQ  i^m^  of  tJbie  budget  fpr  1920-?!  are  given  %s  folloyrs : — 


ReTftnne 

Drachmfti 

fixpeftditurc 

Draehmfti 

1 

Qr^iDaTF     .... 

Extr^orcliijary      .          , 
Loans          .... 

4pl,126,728 

69,954,022 

472,600,000 

War,  ordinary     . 
War,  extraordinary 
Other  War  cxpenseB 

Total  war  expenditure   . 
Other  expendftmre,  inoludfng 
debtservioe     . 

Total  expenditure 

2U,878,807 

285,482,1^0 

84,805,00f 

Deficit 

1,033.579,740 
265,180,014 

532,115,487 
7«6,W4,e67 

• 

1,298,759,754 

1,298,759,754 

■•••" 


f^ 


"I   M' 


I     I  I'  I ' 


"^— f" 


TT- 


*  <"r 
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The  ontstanding  external  debt  of  Greece  amounted  on  December  SI,  1920, 
to  3,282,986,597  drachma!,  the  principal  items  in  which  were  the  five  per 
cent,  loan  of  1833,  47,646,011  drachmai';  old  gold  loan,  447,790,600  dfaphmai; 
new  gold  loan,  601,205,500  draclimai  ;  temporary  loans,  402,679,S50 
drachma!. 

In  accordance  with  the  peace  preliminaries  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
and  the  Greek  Law  of  Control  of  March,  1898,  the  financial  commiseion  of  dele- 
gates representing  Germany,  Austria- Hungary,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy 
and  Russia  (the  mediating  Powers)  is  established  at  Athens  in  direct  relation 
with  the  Greek  Minister  of  Finance  (Germany  and  Austria- Hnngary  are  not 
now  represented).  The  public  debt  of  Greece  is  in  large  measute  under 
the  control  of  this  commission.  To  this  commission  were  assigned,  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  on  the  external  debt,  the  revenues  from  the  salt, 
petroleum,  matches  and  playing-cards  monopolies,  the  duties  on  tobacco, 
cigarette  paper,  Naxos  emery,  the  stamp  duty,  and  the  import  duties  at  the 
port  of  Pir^us,  In  their  report  for  1920  the  Commissioners  announce  an 
income  of  128,662,707  drachma!,  of  which  the  receipts  from  monopolies  wore 
65,6ii0,414  drachma!,  'and  the  Piraeus  customs  58,032,293  drachma!. 

The  collection  of  the  assigned  revenues  and  the  administration  of  the 
monopolies  is  entrusted  to  a  Greek  Company,  called  the  "fioei^t^  de  K^^e 
des  Revenues  affect^s  an  Service  de  la  Dette  Publique,"  which  is  under 
the  control  of  the  international  commission. 

By  Agreements  dated  February  10,  1918,  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  France  agreed  to  advance  to  the  Hellenic 
Government  credits  as  follows : — Great  Britain,  14,700,000Z.  ;  Prance, 
410,000,000  francs  ;  and  the  United  States,  48,239,267  dollars.  The  ooqtroi 
of  the  Fnnd  thus  created  was  lodged  in  an  Inter-allied  Financial  Commis- 
sion and  an  Inter-allied  Military  Commission  sitting  at  Athens.  Of  the 
sum  agreed  upon,  there  has  been  actually  paid  by  January,  1981,  7,000,000/. 
by  Great  Britain,  30,000,000  francs  by  France,  and  16,000,000  dollars  by 
the  United  States. 


Defence. 
I.  Armt. 

Military  service  in  Greece  is  compulsory  and  universal,  with  yery  few 
exemptions  (laws  of  1867,  1896,  1904,  and  November  30,  1914).  It 
commences^  in  the  20th  year,  and  lasts  for  the  long  period  of  31  years. 
The  normal  term  of  service  in  the  active  army  was  3  ye^rs  for  the  Qfiygjry 
and  artillery  f^nd  3  years  for  the  infantry,  &c.,   followed  by  21  years  in  th« 
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first  serie  of  the  reserre  ^nd  g  y^fws  iu  thp  seoQiit}  seWf>     The  normal  annual 
contingent  of  recruits,  fixed  by  the  Parliament,  was  aoout  25,000. 

After  tk«  Armistice,  Noyember,  1918,  a  large  part  of  tke  Greek  army 
joined  the  Allied  furces  in  occupation  of  Turkish  territory.  Demobilisation 
was  therefore  dfili^yed  and  normal  conditions  of  service  had  not  been  restored 
in  January,  1921. 

At  that  time  tke  approximate  strength  of  the  army  vae  200,000  men, 
organised  in  4  annjoorps  and  a  reserve.  Two  of  these  corps  and  the  reeerre 
were  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Smyrna  district;  the  remaining  two  corps  wen  in 
Burope.  The  army  corps  in  Asia  eaeh  consisted  of  two  divisions,  those  in 
Kurope  of  three  divisions,  the  total  number  of  divisions  thus  being  twelve. 
The  aveiage  strength  of  a  division  was  12,000  men.  The  Greek  cavalry  is 
not  organised  in  divisions,  but  is  distributed  by  squadrons  to  the  divisions  of 
the  army  corps.  The  infantry  is  organised  in  regiments  of  three  battalions, 
three  regiments  forming  the  infantry  of  each  division.  Tke  field  artillery  is 
organised  in  brigades,  each  of  two  regiments.  The  regiment  of  artillery  is 
composed  of  three  groups,  and  each  group  of  thvee  batteries  of  four  guns, 
The  Greek  infantry  is  armed  with  both  t]ie  Mannlicker  and  the  Mauser  rifie 
bat  some  battalions  are  armed  with  the  Martini.  The  artillery  is  armed  with 
the  Frenoh  *75  field  gun  and  the  French  light  and  medium  howitzer.  The 
reovganisation  of  the  Greek  army  is  in  abeyance  pending  the  ratification  of 
tke  treaty  of  Sevres  with  Turkey,  and  in  consequence  of  the  situation  which 
has  arisen  from  the  fall  of  M.  Venizelos  and  the  restoration  of  King 
Oonstantine. 

n.  Njlyt. 

The  Greek  Navy  was  reorganised  in  1906,  and  after  1911  a  British  naval 
mission  superintended  the  training  and  organisation  of  the  fleet.  The 
principal  vessels  are  as  follows  (the  three  first  named  have  now  little  value): — 


Spetsai, 
Hydra  , 
Fsara  . 
ATeroff. 
Kilkis  I 
Lemnoe 
Helle3. 


} 


hed 

lace- 

int 

Armour 

o 

Pi?; 

_   _ 

a 

Tons 

Belt   Gun 
In.      In. 

■ 

1889 

1 

1889 

}-6,OQ0 

12 

13} 

1S8() 

j 

1910 

10,U8 

8 

61 

1905 

18,000 

9     ;  12 

1912 

2,600 

— 



Pri^cipal  Armament 


•rt  en 


8  10  6;  &6i]i.;  1  4in. 

i  9-2  ;  8  r-5in.  . 

4  121n.;  8  8in.;  8  7in. 

2  6iQ.;  4  4iDi.     . 


S 

2 
2 


OB   « 


6.T00 

19,000 

14,000 

6,500 


si 

J^nots 


17 

24 

17 
20 


I  FurohSMd  1914  foeni  tb«  U.8.  Navy. 


B  Crals«v  pvrehasad  1914  frem  Ohina. 


There  are  also  13  destroyers,  ^  modern  torpedo  boat^,  2  submarines,  (^nd 
a  variety  of  mispellaneous  craft,  to  ^hese  hay^  been  a^'ded  the  ex-Austrian 
destroyer  Ulau^  and  (for  police  duties  only)  7  surrendered  torpedo  boats. 

Much  preliminary  work  h^s  been  done  on  the  new  arsenal  fo;*  the  Greek 
Navy,  which  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  establishment  at  Salamis. 
The  cos^  of  t)ie  new  work  was  es^^imated  ^t  2,^00,000/.  ;  it  was  to  be  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  British  engineers.  A  recent  British  Naval  Mission 
in   Gj'eece  has  been  charged  witl^   fhe  re -organization  of  the  Greek  Navy. 
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Production  and  Industry. 

Greece  is  mainlj  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  economic  life  is 
directly  dependent  on  the  products  of  the  soil.  Of  the  total  area  only  one- 
fifth  ia  cultivable.  The  total  area  (old  Greece)  is  6,429,610  hectares 
(16,074,025  acres),  made  up  as  follows:  1,286,583  hectares  (8,216,457  acres) 
is  cultivated  land ;  5,055,122  hectares  (12,187,805  acres)  is  covered  by 
mountains  ;  and  87,905  hectares  (219,762  acres)  occupied  by  lakes  and 
marshes. 

The  deforestation  of  Greece  progresses  steadily  and  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  The  pine  woods  in  Attica  steadily  decrease  by  cutting  and  by  fires, 
but  great  efforts  for  re-afforestation  and  proper  forest  administration  are 
being  made. 

By  the  draining  of  Lake  Copais,  an  area  of  about  58,000  acres  has  been 
acquired  for  agricultural  purposes.  Irrigation  and  drainage  canals,  farm 
roads  and  buildings  are  being  constructed,  tree  planting  is  undertaken,  and 
the  breed  of  cattle  is  being  improved. 

While  there  are  a  fsw  large  proprietors  in  Greece,  the  land  is  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  hands  of  peasant  proprietors  and  metayer  farmers,  among  whom 
the  large  estates,  on  which  they  live  and  work,  are  being  divided.  On  the  whole, 
agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state,  chiefly  because  of  the  dryness  of  the  climate, 
the  scarcity  of  rivers  which  may  be  utilised  for  irrigation,  the  system 
of  payment  of  rent  in  kind,  and  by  the  lack  of  co-operative  societies  and 
agricultural  banks.  The  most  favoured  and  best  cultivated  crop  is  the 
currant,  which  covers  vast  districts.  Patras  is  the  great  currant  centre. 
The  yield  for  1920  was  95,000  tons.  Thirty-three  thousand  stremmata 
(stremma  =  0*2471  acre)  of  currant  plantations  have  been  uprooted  in 
accordance  with  a  law  to  limit  the  production  of  currants. 

The  acreage  and  production  of  the  chief  crops  for  two  years  were  as 
follows : — 


Wheat  . 
Barley  . 
Maize  . 
OaU 
Tobacco 
Cotton  . 
New  wine 
Currants 


Area  in  Acres 


1917 


1,057,656 
394,290 
438,087 
160,935 
90,940 
12,820 
429,107 
202,617 


1918 


1,104,608 
418,435 
423,  b07 
188,242 
117,782 
19,502 
411,180 
244,635 


Production  in 
Metric  Tons 


1918 


37,346,770 

15,808,250 

16,428,500 

6,589,830 

8,085,120 

582,730 

31,788,560 

12,051,610 


Olives  are  abundant,  about  717,500  acres  are  under  cultivation  ;  olive  oil 
production  in  1918,  31,702,800  gallons.  The  nut  crop  was  estimated  at 
4,486, 185  lbs.  for  1919.  The  fig  industry  is  centred  in  the  port  of  Calamata.  In 
1918  the  number  of  oranges  grown  was  49,000,000,  of  mandarins,  53,000,000, 
and  of  lemons,  35,500,000.  Rice  is  cultivated  in  Greek  Macedonia — Vodena, 
near  Salonika,  being  the  principal  centre.  Two  kinds  of  cheese  are  produced 
in  Greece — sliced  cheese  in  brme  (commercially  known  as  Fetta  cheese)  and 
head  cheese. 

There  were   in  Greece  (1918)  131,436  horses,    111,979  mules,    242,700 
asses,  527,173  cattle,  5,467,828  sheep,  and  865,074  pigs. 

Greece  has  a  great  variety  of  mineral  deposits,  and  there  are  now  in  force 
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indnstriea  are  tanneriea  and  aoap-mabiii^:.  The  iadustriul  oennua  of  1617 
showed  that  the  conntnr  bad  3,213  ractoriaB,  emplo^nff  Sfl,121  hands,  and 
Tklaed  at  260,363,647  draolimai.  In  the  ootloii  mllla  of  Qreece  there  am 
128,225  spindiai  and  16,EISG  looms.  Total  uuniber  i>(  wurktr*  employed  in 
mines  (1918)  7,&67,  indnding  4,2i4  uodurground. 
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The  staple  article  of  impart  from  Greece  into  the  Uaited  Eingdam  (Board 
of  Trade  Rfltuma)  is  currants,  the  value  of  which  amounted  in  16ls  to 
8,469, 07Bi.  Other  articlea  of  import  in  1919  wbth  :— iwn  ore  (including 
chrome),  50,ie8i. ;  raisins,  264,67*;.  ;  alate,  105,£25i.  Of  the  exports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  Greece  in  1919,  cotton  goods  and  yams  were  valued 
at  2,143,0421.  ;  wooltena,  898,8191.  ;  coal,  4fi8,I3H.:  iron,  177,241;.  ;  ma- 
chinery, 143, 907  [. 

The  total  trade  between  Greeeeandthe  United  Kingdom  for  i  jean  waa 
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KaTi^tiOtL  ft&d  Shipping. 

Th*  merabant  narj  of  Qteena  on  January  1,  19S0,  hod  1,048  Bailing  vassela 
of  108,217  tona  and  228  sUamers  of  190,G86  tons.  In  191S,  2Bfl  ateamera  of 
389,127  ton8,  and  310  lailing  veasels  of  27,921  tons  entered  the  borta  of 
Greece,  while  230  ateamera  of  348,683  too;,  and  157  'Uiiling  vesitla  of  12,575 
torn  cleared  all  the  porta. 
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Int^m^l  CoinmUnicsLtibild. 

There  are  about  49^638  miles  of  roads  in  Old  and  New  Qrcece.  There  is 
a  canal  (opened  November  9,  1893)  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  (Aboitt 
4  miles).  In  1913,  2,877  steamers  of  1,463,896  tons  and  1,192  sailing 
vessels  of  36,095  tons  passed  through  the  canal. 

Railways  open  tot  trame  in  1920  f<gt  a  length  ^  about  1,507  miles. 
Principal  lines : — Hellenic  Railway,  275  miles  ;  Piweus- Athens-Pelo- 
ponnesus railway,  468  miles ;  the  'Hiesdalian  Hallway,  145  miles  ;  Athens- 
riraeus  railway,  6  miles  ;  Attica  Railway,  47  miles  ;  l^orth- Western  Railway, 
40  miles;  Salonica-Gevgheli,  4d  miles ;  Salonica-Monastir,  12b  Miles ; 
Salonica-Ozilar/ ^11  miles.  Before  the  war  with  Turkey  (1912-1 J)  Gteece 
was  completely  isolated  by  land  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  on  May  S, 
1916,  the  railway  was  completed  between  Gida  on  the  Salonica-Monastir 
lijie,  and  Papapuli,  on  the  l^hessalian  frontier,  a  distance  of  56  mileg, 
whereby  Greece  was  linked-up  with  the  European  railroads.  The  railway 
system  has  been  extended  by  the  inclusion  of  the  lines  in  Western  ana 
Eastern  Thrace.  The  Government  has  also  purchased  from  England  for 
two  million  francs  the  Salonika- Angista-Stavros  line,  75  miles  long,  Which 
was  built  by  the  British  during  the  war.  All  the  lines  are  State-owned  and 
State-controlled. 

The  telegraphic  lines  in  1919  had  a  length  of  9,840  miles,  with  17^847  miles 
of  wire.  The  number  of  oMces  was  326.  They  despatched  3,730,092 
inland  telegrams,  932,232  international,  and  123,224  official.  Total,  4^785,548. 

In  1919  there  wete  7,002  miles  of  telephone  lines  with  4,718  miles  of 
wire  belonging  to  6  urban  systems. 

Of  post  offices  thefe  existed  at  the  end  of  1919,  901,  and  there  passed 
through  the  post  in  that  year  39,084,000  letters,  4,362,000  post-cards,  and 
13,365,000  printed  matter  and  samples. 

Bftnkiiig'  and  Oredil 

The  nominal  value  of  the  Greek  coinage  (minted  in  Paris)  put  in  circula- 
tion since  1866  has  been:  gold,  in  1876,  1,000,000  drachmai ;  in  1884, 
11,000,000  drachmai  J  total  gold;  12,000,000  drachmai  j  silver,  up  to  1910, 
26,262,865  drachmai,  nearly  all  of  which  had  disappeared  from  circulation 
during  the  period  when  the  a^o  oil  geld  made  it  prcmtable  to  export  to  other 
countries  of  the  Latin  Union ;  bronze,  \\p  to  1888,  6,816,066  d^aehmai  ; 
nickel,  1893-95,  3,000,000  drachmai.  I^ihce  1910  the  silvctt  currency  has 
been  restored  by  the  repatriation  from  other  countries  of  the  Latin  Union  of 
4,548,024  drachmai,  in  good  qomHtion,  and  by  coin  (at  Paris)  of  9,451.976 
drachmai.  Owing  to  the  war  1  and  2  drachmai  notes  as  well  as  10  and  50 
lepta  notes  have  been  issued  to  meet  the  scarcity  of  currency.  There  are  also 
50,  20,  and  5  lepta  coin^  made  of  a  mixture  of  nicke)  and  tin. 

The  National  Bank  (founded  in  1841),  and  the  Ionian  Bank  are  authorised 
to  iaame  ibreed  ottrrency  notes  to  the  amount  of  73,000,000  drachmaL  This 
privilege  (so  far  as  the  National  Bank  is  concerned)  was  extended  to 
December  31,  1930.  and  by  an  agreement  with  the  Government  made  on  De- 
cember 6,  1914,  these  privileges  were  extended  to  the  new  territories  as 
from  January  1,  1915.  On  Deoeibber  31,  1920,  the  notes  of  the  National 
Bank  amounted  to  1,547,884,000  drachmai. 

The  Bank  of  Pirssus,  with,  a  capital  of  a  million  eterling,  was  founded  in 
October,  1916,  by  a  number  of  shipowaera  for  the  f^tirpose  of  finAttcing 
maritime  ventures.  Other  buiks  are  the  Odmmereial  Bank,  the  Central 
Bank  (capital  3,500,000  drachmai),  the  Bank  of  Athens,  the  Bank  of  Cret6|  the 
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Popular  Bank,  the  Bank[of  National  Economy  (capital  10  million  drachmai), 
the  Industrial  Bank  (capital  15,000,000  drachmai),  the  Maritime  Bank 
(capital  10,000,000  draerimai),  and  the  General  Bank  (capital  3  million 
drachmai). 

Money,  Weights  and  Measures. 

Greece  entered  in  1868  the  Latin  Monetary  Union. 

The  DracMna,  of  100  leptd,  is  equivalent  to  the  franc  (25 '225  francs  = 
1/.  sterling).     100  new  drachmai=112  old  drachmai. 

By  Royal  decree  of  January  30,  1893,  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Germany,  Denmark,  Russia,  Spain,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  United 
States  are  accepted  by  the  Treasury  and  by  private  persons  as  legal  tender, 
one-fourth  per  cent,  being  deducted  from  their  nominal  value. 

In  September,  1898,  it  was  announced  that  it  had  been  decided  to  intro- 
duce the  metric  system  as  regards  measures  of  length,  weight,  and  capacity. 
The  change  from  the  old  system  is  to  be  gradual,  commencing  with  measures 
of  length.     The  old  system  is  as  follows  : — 
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Diplomatic  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Greece  ik  Great  Britain. 

Chargi    <V Affaires. — Alexandre  Rizo-Raugabe    (appointed   December  7 
1920). 

Secretaries, — D.  Yikedas  and  M.  Yannopoulos. 
Secretary  Archivist,  — G.  Loutsis. 
Acting  Consul- Oerieral. — P.  Delyannis. 

There  are  consular  officers  of  Greece  at  London,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Cardiff,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  vanoua 
other  towns. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Greece. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — £arl  Granville,  G.C.Y.O.  (appointed  August  28, 
1917). 

Counsellor. — C.  Bentinck. 

Secretary.— C.  Dodd. 

Commercial  Secretary, — K.  C.  D.  Rawlins. 

Military  Attache. — Brig. -General  E.  S.  Hoare  Naine,.C.B.,  CM. 6. 

Consul'Qeneral  at  ScUonica, — R.  A.  Fontane. 

There  are  also  British  Consular  representatives  at  the  Piraeus,  Candia, 
Canea,  Cephalonia,  Corfu,  Mitylene,  Patrat,  Samos,  San  tori  n,  Yolo,  and 
Zante. 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  coacerning  Oreece. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British  Possessions.    London. 

Commerce  special  de  la  Grece  avec  les  pays  etrangers.    Bulletin  trimestriel.    Athens. 

Compte  Rendu  (annuel)  des  op^tions  de  la  Commission  Financi^re  Internationale. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series  and  Miscellaneous  Series.    London. 

Regarding  political  transactions  concerning  Greece  from  1826  onwards,  the  Parliamentary 
papers  (correspondence,  conventions,  protocols,  treaties,  reports,  &c.)  are  available. 

Correspondence  Respecting  the  Finances  of  Greece,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  (1898).    [C— 8778 
C— 8818 ;  and  C— 8849.].    London,  1898. 

Greece  (Foreign  Office  Peace  Books).    London,  1920. 

2.  Non-Offioial  Publications. 

Abbott  (G.  F),  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  Great  Powers.    London,  1917. 

AndriatUs  (A.),  Les  Finances  de  la  Gr6ce.  Paris,  1915.    [Reprinted  from  the  Journal  des 
Economistes.] 

Andre&pouloB  (Stavros),    Memoirs   on   the    Greek    Revolution,    written   by  Photios 
Chrysanthopoulofl  or  Photakos.    2  vols.    [In  Greek.]    Athens,  1900. 

Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens  (Archeology).    London. 
'    Atkinson  (8.),  An  Artist  in  Corfu.    London,  1911. 

Baedeker's  Greece.    4th  ed.    Leipzig,  1909. 

Barrington  (Mrs.  Russell),  Through  Greece  and  Dalmatia.    ([Uustrations.)    London. 
1912. 

Barrows  (S.  J.),  The  Isles  and  Shrines  of  Greeee.    London,  1898. 

Bent  (J.  Th.),  Modem  Life  and  Thought  Amongst  the  Greeks.    London,  1891.— The 
Cyclades :  Life  Amongst  the  Insular  Greeks.    London,  1885. 

Sickford-8niith(R.  A.  H.),  Greece  under  King  George.    London,  1898. 

BonniU.  J.),  Die  Balkanfrage.    Munich,  1914. 

Bosanqvut  (Mrs.  R.  C),  Days  in  Attica.    London,  1914. 

Cassavetti  (D.  J.).  Hellas  and  the  Balkan  Wars.    London,  1914. 

Christmas  (W.),  King  Geoi^ge  of  Greece.    London,  1914 . 

Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  Report  of  Council,  Appendix.    Annual.    London. 

2>ejefcaiN|)«(G.),LaGr^ce  d'aujourd'hui.    Paris,  1910. 

Dubois  (M.),  et  Quy  (C),  Album  G^ographique.    Vol.  III.    Paris,  1899. 

FmIay(G.),  A  History  of  Greece,  b.c.  146— a.d.  1864.  New  ed.    7  vols.  Oxford,  1877 

Fottgh'es  (G.),  Gr6ce.    (Joanne's  Guide  Series).    Paris,  1909. 

Freeman  (E.  A.),  Greater  Greece  and  Greater  Britain.    London,  1886. 

Oamett  (Lucy  M.),  Greece  of  the  Hellenes.    London,  1914. 

Oobineau  (Comte  de).  Deux  Etudes  sur  la  Gr6ce  Modeme.    Paris,  1905. 

Greco-Turkish  War  of  1897.    From  Official  Sources.    By  a  German  Staff  Officer.     [Bng. 
Trans.]     London,  1898. 

Ouerber  (H.  A.X  The  Story  of  the  Greeks.    London,  1898. 

OviUaume  (Baron),  Grtee  Oontemporaine.    Bruxelles,  1901. 

Hiehens  (H .),  The  ISeax  East  (Dalmatia,  Greece,  and  Constantinople).    London,  1913. 

/sambert  (G.),  L'lnd^pendance  Grecque  et  I'Europe.    Paris,  1900. 

KalUsunakis  (J.    E.)    Venizelos  und  Neugriechenlaud    mit    einer   Skizzierung  der 
Kretafhige.    Berlin,  1915. 

Lardy  (E.),  La  Guerre  Greco-Turque.    Paris,  1899. 

Lefeuvre-Miaulle  (H.),  La  Gr^ce  Econoinique  et  Financidre.    Paris,  1916. 

Lukaeh  (H.  C),  The  Fringe  of  the  East.    London,  1913. 

Macmillan's  Guides :  "Guide  to  Greece,  the  Archipelago,  Constantinople,  the  Coasts  o 
Asia  Minor,  Crete,  Cyprus,  &e."    4th  ed.    London,  1908. 

Mahaffif  (J.  P.),  Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece.    5  ed.    London,  1907. 

Manntt  (J.  Irving),  Aegean  Days.    London,  1913. 

Marden  (P.  S.),  Greece  and  the  Aegean  Islands.    London,  1907. 

Martin  (P.  P.),  Greece  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    London,  1912. 

MiUer  (W.X  Greek  Life  in  Town  and  Country.    London,  1905. 

Mitehell(0.)j  The  Greek,  the  Cretan,  and  the  Turk.    London,  1897. 

Mvfray*s  Handbook  for  Greece.    7th  ed.    London,  1905. 

Myers  (J.  L.),  'The  Dodecanese/  in  The  Geographical  Journal  for  December,  1920. 

Oberhummer  (E.),  Bine  reise  nach  Gnechenland.    Vienna,  1912. 

Ogilme  (A.  G.),  A  Contribution  to  the  Geography  of  Macedonia,  in  the  Geographical 
Journal  for  January  1920. 

Papantondkis  (S.A.),  Cretica:  a  Collection  of  Documents  relating  to  the  Insurrection. 
1897-8  (in  Greek).    Canea,  1901. 
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Pappari0Opoulo$  (K.)j  History  of  the  Hellenic  Nation.  2nd  cd.,  5  vols,  (la  Greek). 
Athens,  1886. 

PhilaretoB  (G,  S.),  Constitution  Grecqae.    fin  Greek]    Athens,  1889. 

Philippson  (A.),  Thessalien  and  Bpims.  Berlin,  1897.— Griechenland  und  seine  Stel- 
Inng  im  Orient.    Leipzig,  1897.— Beitriige  znr  griechischeu  Inselwelt.    Leipaig,  1901. 

Phillipg  (W.  A.),  The  Greek  War  of  Independence,  1821-38.    Loudon,  1897. 

Platyka$,  (B.  D.),  La  Grece  pendant  la  Guerre  de  1914-18.    Berne,  1918. 

PtUakU  (B.X  History  of  Crete.    (In  Greek.)    8  vols.    Oanea,  1909—1910. 

Risal  (P.),  La  Ville  Convoit^e,  Saloniqne.    Paris,  1913 

Bodd  (J.  Kennell),  The  Customs  and  I^ore  of  Modern  Greece     London,  1892. 

Stignobot  (C),  Histoire  politique  de  I'lGurope  Conteinporaine.  Paris,  1897,  Bug.  Trans. 
t  vols.    London,  1900. 

Stmek  (A.),  Zar  Landeskunde  von  Griechenland.    Frankfort,  1912. 

Strupp  (Charles),  La  Situation  Internationale  de  la  Grece  (1821-1017).    Zurich,  1918. 

iSymondc (J.  A.),  Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy  and  Greece.  3  vols.  2nded.  London, 
1898. 

ThSrf  (  E. ),  La  Grece  aa  point  de  v^e  Qconoiniqve  <et  ftBadcier.    Paris,  1905. 

Toykbee  (A.  J.),  and  others.    The  Balkans.    Oxford  and  London,  1915. 
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(Republica  de  Guatemala.) 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  ol  Guatemala,  established  on  March  21,  1847,  after  having 
formed  part  for  twenty-six  years  of  the  Confederation  of  Central  America,  is 
governed  under  a  Constitution  proclaimed  December,  1879,  and  modified 
October,  1885,  November,  1887,  October,  1889,  and  July,  1908.  By  its  terms  the 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  National  Assembly,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives (one  for  every  20,000  inhabitants)  chosen  by  universal  suffrage  for  four 
years,  and  a  Council  of  State  of  13  members,  partly  elected  by  the  National 
Assembly,  partly  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  execu- 
tive is  vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  six  years. 

Prtsidemi  of  thA  Republic, — Don  Carlos  Herrora  (March,  1^0,  to  March, 
1928). 

The  administration  is  carrisd  on,  under  the  President,  by  the  heads  of  six 
dopwrtmentft^-rof  Foreign  Affairs,  Government  and  Justice,  Hacienda  and 
Public  Credit,  Public  Instruction,  Fomento,  War. 

Area  and  Popnlation. 

Area,  estimated  at  48,290  English  square  miles.  In  1903  the  population 
was  1,842,134  ;  December  31,  1914,  estimate,  2,003^579.  About  60  per  cent, 
are  pure  Indians,  most  of  the  remainder  being  half-caste,  there  being  very 
few  descendants  of  Europeans.  Guatemala  is  administratively  divided  into 
23  departments. 

Capital  of  the  Republic  and  seat  of  the  government  was  Guatemala,  with 
90,000  inhabitai^ts  (1910),  five-sixths  of  them  of  Buropcan  origin.  An 
earthqui^e  shock  on  January  3  and  4,  1917,  completely  destroyed  the  city. 
Other  towns  are  Qaezaltenango,  28,940,  Coban,  30,770,  and  Totonicapan, 
28,810.  A  boundaiy  convention  with  Honduras  of  March,  1906,  was  extended 
to  March  1,  1015,  and  a  New  Convention  was  signed  and  ratified  in  1915. 

Eeligion  and  Instruction. 

Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  religion ;  but  all  other  creeds  hare 
complete  liberty  of  worship.  Guatemala  has  an  archbishop  under  whom  are 
sufiragan  bishops  for  Costa  Eica,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  San  Salvador, 
The  State  does  not  recognise  any  creed. 

Education  is  free,  and  obligatory  for  all  children  between  6  and 
14  years  of  ^e.  In  1917  there  were  1,942  Government  schools,  including 
Kindergarten  (18),  primary  schools  for  boys  (492)  and  girls  (51Q),  training 
schools  for  girls  (34),  night  schools  for  workmen  (49),  schools  of  arte 
and  crafts  (3),  and  rural  schools  (317).  The  number  of  pupils  attend- 
ing the  elementary  schools  in  1920  was  55,100.  On  May  2,  1918,  the 
Government  promulgated  a  decree  establishing  the  University  of  Guatemala^ 
which  is  to  be  known  as  the  **  Universidad  Estrada  Cabrera."  The. 
IJniversity  was  opened  on  September  15,  1918.  The  National  Central 
Institute  confers  degrees  which  are  recognised  in  all  the  Central  American 
Bepublics.  Among  the  other  institutions  are  a  School  of  Handicraft  for 
Women,  a  National  Conservatoire  of  Music,  and  a  School  of  Art.  Total 
expenditure  on  education  in  1916,  34,074/.  The  national  library  contains 
19,400  volumes. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Jnstice  is  administered  in  a  supreme  court,  6  appeal  courts,  and  26  eourta 
of  fint  imtance.     In  all  the  municipalities  there  are  Justices  of  Peace. 
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Finance. 

Ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  in  currency  (186  paper  dollars 
1917  ;  194  =  £lin  1916)  :— 


=  jeiin 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


1W6-171 


dollars 
66,200,000 
63,095,693 


1917-18 


doUars 
135,471,585 
131,413,218 


1918-19 


dollars 

110,937,325 

77,666,023 


1919-20 


dollars 
127,249,490 
101,028,476 


1920-211 


dollars 
135,604,267 


1  Estimates. 

On  December  31,  1920  (according  to  the  report  of  the  Council  of  the 
Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders),  the  outstanding  amount  of  the  4  per 
cent.  External  Debt  of  1895  was  1,414, 980Z.  ;  certificates  in  respect  of  unpaid 
interest,  844,6032.  ;  total,  2,259,583/.  The  internal  debt  on  December  31, 
1916,  amounted  to  135,799,843  dollars  currency  and  1,091,702  dollars  sold. 

Defence. 

The  military  force  of  Guatemala,  as  reorganised,  numbers  85,535  officers 
and  men  when  mobilised.  The  reserve  army  consists  of  40,575,  divided  into 
81  battalions.     All  male  citizens  are  liable  to  conscription  from  18  to  50. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  Cordilleras  divide  Guatemala  into  two  unequal  drainage  areas,  of 
which  the  Atlantic  is]  much  the  greater.  The  Pacuic  slope,  though  com> 
paratively  narrow,  is  exceptionally  well  watered  and  fertile  between  the 
altitudes  of  1,000  and  5,000  feet,  and  is  the  most  densely  settled  part  of  the 
Republic.  The  Atlantic  slope  is  sparsely  populated  and  has  little  of  com- 
mercial importance  beyond  the  timber  cutting  of  the  Peten,  coffee  cultivation 
of  Coban  region,  and  banana  raising  of  the  Motagua  Valley  and  Lake  Izabal 
district. 

By  the  National  Land  Law  of  1894,  the  State  lands  (except  those  on  the 
frontiers  and  the  sea-shore)  were  divided  into  lots  for  sale,  the  maximum 
allotment  permitted  to  one  person  being  15  caballarias  (or  about  1,687  acres) ; 
and  these  cannot  be  sold  under  ten  years.  In  December,  1915,  the  state  took 
over  all  the  ore  lands  in  the  country,  and  such  land  may  be  exploited  only 
under  leasehold.     The  forest  area  has  an  extent  of  1,316,482  acres. 

The  soil  in  general  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  most  important  crop 
is  coffee,  of  which  there  are  1,500  plantations  under  cultivation,  covering 
an  area  of  96,000,000  square  yards  and  containing  some  450,000,000  coffee 
trees.  The  quantity  produced  in  1918  was  110,000,000  pounds.  Germans 
own  and  control  between  50  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  coffee  plantations 
of  Guatemala.  Next  to  coffee,  sugar  is  the  most  important  crop  ;  the  yield  in 
1918  was  42,000,000  pounds.  Other  crops  in  1916  were  9,351,485  bunches  of 
plantains  and  bananas,  6,110,900  quintals  (of  101*433  pounds)  of  maize. 
Of  the  smaller  crops,  beans,  180,000  quintals,  and  wheat,  344,041  quintals, 
were  about  the  same  as  the  previous  year;  rice  (185,547  quintals)  and 
potatoes  (248,000  quintals)  were  also  produced. 

The  department  of  Pet^n  is  rich  in  mahogany  and  dye  woods,  for  which 
there  is  a  ready  market  in  the  United  States,  whither  they  are  carried 
overland  through  British  Honduras  and  Mexico.  Pet^  ia  also  the  centre  of 
^he  chicle  (gum)  industry ;  in  1916,^07,195  lb.  were  obtained.     Cotton  is 
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grown  in  small  quantities.  On  the  high  plateaux  the  area  of  the  cattle- 
grounds  (potreros)  is  about  758,640  acres.  On  December  31,  1914,  there  were 
in  the  Republic  655,386  head  of  cattle,  114,451  horses  and  mules,  402,124 
sheep,  58,847  goats,  and  176,515  pigs,  making  a  total  of  1,467,323.  On 
December  31,  1915,  the  total  was  1,470,200. 

There  are  silver,  gold,  copper,  iron  and  lead  mines,  but  owiag  to  the 
lack  of  transport,  mining  is  little  developed.  Chrome  was  discovered  in 
1916.  In  1919-20  the  ferro-chromium  mines  of  the  department  of  Jalapa 
produced  2,241,341  kilos  ;  of  Estrada  Cabrera,  11,352  kilos.  The  mines  of 
Santa  Rosa  produced  680,770  kilos  of  mineral  ore ;  the  lead  mines  of 
Huehuetenango  produced  1,249  quintals. 

Commerce. 

Value  of  the  commerce  in  pounds  sterling  for  5  years  : — 


Imports 
Sixports 


1915 


£ 
1,014,493 
2,313,817 


1916 


1917 


£ 

1,707,858 
2,127.577 


£ 

1,798,314 
1,561,946 


1918 


1919 


£ 
1,326,800 
2,263,800 


£ 
2,246,164 
4,483,827J 


The  values  of  the  principal  imports  and   exports  in  U.S.    dollars  for 
2  years  were  : — 


Imports 


Cotton 
FoodHtnffs  . 
Linen,     hemp, 

jute . 
Paper,  etc.  . 
Iron  and  Steel 
Leather 


and 


1917 

1918      1 

1 

Exports 

1918 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

2,299,719 

1,492,141 

Coffee 

8,562,715 

437,697 

277,402 

Rubber     . 

5,662 

Timber      . 

351,203 

282,737 

215,018 

Hides 

9,772 

239,268 

170,636 

Bananas    . 

851,615 

399,609 

667,430 

Sugar 

485,028 

206,952 

101,081 

1919 


Dollars 
19,726,546 


681,312 
557,875 


In  1919  imports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  420,1022.  ;  from  the 
United  States,  1,700,8562.  ;  from  France,  50,604  ;  and  from  Japan,  36,8112. 

Total  trade  between  Guatemala  and  the  U.K.  for  5  years  (according  to 
Board  of  Trade  returns)  ; — 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Imports  from  Guatemala  to  U.K. 
Exports  to  Guatemala  from  U.K. 

£ 

42,165 

211,696 

£ 

46,848 
298,880 

£ 
281,416 

£ 
315,291 
897,985 

£ 
280,694 
895,807 

SMpping  and  Communications. 

In  1919,  601  vessels  of  696,885  tons  (175  of  422,929  tons  being  American, 
and  129  of  58,888  tons  British)  entered  and  576  vessels  of  541,580  tons 
cleared  the  ports  of  the  Republic.  The  chief  ports  on  the  Atlantic  side  are 
Puerto  Barrios  and  Livingston  ;  on  the  Pacific  side,  San  Jos^,  Champerico, 
and  Ocos. 

The  International  Railway  of  Central  America  was  incorporated  in  1912 
and  represents  a  consolidation  of  the  Guatemala  Railway  (195  miles),  the 
Guatemala  Central  Railway  (139  miles),  the  Occidental  Railway  (61  miles),  and 
the  Ooos  Railway  (22  miles).  The  comp!my'8  miun  linos  at  present  extend  from 
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PBerto  Barrios  to  Gaatemala.  City,  a  distance  of  19i'5  miles,  tlieiict  to 
Sab  Jos^  de  Guatemala,  on  the  Pacific  Ooean,  a  distance  of  74  milea^  The 
eompany  receives  subsidies  from  the  Governmente  of  Guatemala  and 
Salvador.  The  Salvador  division  of  40  miles  1$  operated  separately.  The 
Government  of  Guatemala  may  purchase  the  lines  after  the  year  S002  at  a 
price  to  be  decided  by  arbitration.  The  lines  located  in  Salvador  majr  be 
purchased  after  Junei  1978,  by  the  Government  of  that  country  at  an 
arbitrated  price.  After  the  year  2006  Salvador  will  receive  the  littes  without 
indemnity.  In  1914  the  International  Railways  of  Central  America  aoqaired 
by  purchase  a  60-mile  railroad  extending  from  Santa  Matia,  on  the  main 
line  between  Guatemala  City  and  San  Jos^  de  Guatemala,  to  Lm  Crttoes* 
The  same  year  it  built  an  extension  from  Las  Cruces  to  Ayutla,  a  distance  of 
45  miles.  Ayutla  is  on  the  border  6f  Mexico  ;  Mariscal,  in  Mexico,  being  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  Suehtate^  which  forma  the  boundary  between  the 
twe  eountiies.  Although  the  road  was  constructed  in  1914,  through  freight 
and  passenger  traffic  between  Guatemala  City  and  Ayutla  was  not 
inaugurated  until  October  1,  1916.  The  International  Railways  of  Central 
America  has  also  projected  a  line  to  run  south-east  from  Santa  Maria  to 
Santa  Ana  in  Salvador.  It  is  stated  that  when  this  and  other  lines  in 
Central  America,  projected  or  under  construction,  are  completed,  a  direct 
through  route  will  be  afforded  between  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  and  Panama  and 
Colon,  extending  along  the  western  portion  of  Central  America  through  the 
ftVe  Republics  oi  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Klca. 

There  are  a  few  good  roads,  and  many  bridges  have  been  recently  built, 
but  away  from  the  railwaytmostof  the  traffic  is  on  mule-back.  In  November, 
1916,  a  concession  was  granted  to  a  company  for  the  construction  of  an 
intra-coastal  e&nal,  to  be  known  as  the  Chiouimulilla  Canal,  skirting  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  Guatemala  and  extending  80  miles  from  San  Jos^  to  the 
Esclaves  River. 

There  were  in  1917,  42S  post-offices,  through  which  passed  17,285,844 
letters,  &c.  In  1920  the  national  telegraph  lines  had  a  length  of  4,512  miles, 
and  the  telephones  416  miles.  There  were  262  telegraph  and  252  telephone 
offices.     Number  of  telegrams  sent  in  1920,  1,523,512. 

Money,  WeightS)  and  Measures. 

On  April  11,  1918,  the  Ntitional  Assembly  established  a  National  Bank 
(Banco  National  Privilegiado),  with  headquarters  in  the  City  of  Guatemala. 
The  principal  functions  of  this  bank  is  the  making  of  agricultural  loans,  aiding 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  national  capital  and  of  other  towns  damaged  by 
earthquakes,  and  co-operating  in  the  settlement  of  economic  questions. 
The  funds  of  the  bank  are  to  consist  of  money  subscribed  by  the  Government 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  shares  to  national  and  foreign  oapita]iat»  who 
may  desire  to  participate  in  the  enterprise.  The  President  of  the  Bepnblio 
is  authorised  to  negotiate  and  conclude  such  financial  arrangements,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  expedient  in  establishing 
and  operating  the  bank. 

Important  private  Banks  are : — (1)  The  Bank  of  Guatemala  (1895), 
capital,  10,000,000  pesos ;  paid-up  capital,  2,500^000  pesos ;  reserve, 
4,312,512  pesos.  (2)  The  International  Bank  of  Guatemala  (1877),  sub- 
scribed capital,  2.000,000  pesos  ;  reserve  fund,  1,651,000  pesos.  (3)  The 
American  Bank  (1895),  paid-up  capital,  3,000,000  pesos  ;  reserve  fund, 
1,200,000  pesos.  (4)  The  Western  Bank  (Banco  de  Ocoideutt)  6f  Qnezal- 
tenango  (1881),  capital,  2,000,000  pesos;  paid-up  capital,  1,650,000  pesM  ; 
reserve  fund,  3,300,000  pesos.  On  December  81,  1016,  there  Wete  itt  eireu- 
lation  183,000^000  pesos  in  paper  money  issued  by  the  balkks. 
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The  National  Trea«ury  has  continued  to  withdraw  from  circulation  the 
notes  of  tHe  eittinct  banking  committee,  and  during  the  yeat  1918  cancelled 
309,972  dol]||rs,  which  with  amounts  previously  withdrawn  makes  a  total  of 
3,631,156  dollars. 

The  silver  peso  or  dollar  is  not  now  current,  the  money  in  use  being 
paper  or  fi^actional  nickel  and  copper  coin.  The  paper  money  in  circulation 
is  estimated  at  between  150,000,000  and  200,000,000  pesos. 

The  Dollar  or  Peso,  of  100  CefUavos,  Weighty  25  grammes,  '800  fine ; 
nominal  value.  As.  Nickel  coins  are  the  real,  nominal  value  6d» ,  and  the 
half  and  quarter  real.  Copper  coins  (introduced  in  1915)  are  25  and 
12J  centavos.  In  1917,  1,200,000  of  the  former  and  2,468,000  of  the  latter 
were  coined. 


The  Spanish  Libra  of  16  ounces 
Arroba  of  25  libras 
Quintal  of  4  arrobas 
Tonelada  of  20  quintals 
Fanega .... 


ft 


ft 


)t 


=  1  *014  lb.  avoirdupois. 

=  26-85  lb. 

=  101-40 

=  ISlOcwt.' 

=  1}  Imperial  bushels. 


The  metric  system  is  in  use  only  to  a  small  extent,  Spanish  measures 
being  the  principal  units. 

Diplomatic  and  Ooiuiilar  Eepresentatiyes. 

1.  Of  Qttatbmala  ik  Gheat  Britain. 

JSnvoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Dr.   Don    Manuel 
Arroyo.     (Appointed  1920). 

There  are  also  Consular  representatives  at  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Southampton,  Birmingham,  CardiflF,  Grimsby. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Guatbhala. 

Envoy  Extraordinaryt    Minister   and   Gonsul-Qeneral. — Hugh   William 
Gaisford.     Appointed  January  17,  1920. 

There  is  a  British  Consul  at  Quezaltenango  ;  Tice-Consuls  at  Livingston, 
Puerto  Barrios,  and  San  Jose. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeferenoe  concerning  Onatemala. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 

Informe  de  laD!receion  de  Bstadistica.    Annual.   Guatemala. 

Informe  d<9  la  tlecretaria  de  Fomento.    Annual.    Ouatemala. 

Ifemorias  de  los  Secretarios  de  Estudo  del  Ooebiemo  de  la  reptiblioa  de  Ouatemala 
(Qobernacion  y  Justicia ;  Instruccion  Fiiblica ;  Guerra ;  Hacienda ;  Relaciones  fizterioreii). 
Annual.     Guatemala. 

Movimiento  de  poblicion  habido  en  los  pueblos  de  la  repiiblica  de  Guatemnla.  Annual. 
GnatemalAt 

9eaeAi(  de  los  progresos  slcanzados  en  los  ramoB  de  Teirenos.  Ferrooariles,  Carreteraa 
Puentea,  Comumcacionei  por  Correo,  Telegrafo  y  Telefono,  y  Produccion  Agricola. 
GuateiflaU- 

2.  Kon-Official  Publications. 

iJrMi^am  (T.),  Guatemala.    The  Land  of  the  Quetzal.    London,  1887. 

CauU  (Alexia),  Au  Pays  du  Printemps  eternal :  La  Guatemala  et  son  avenir  econo- 
iiiiqiie.     Paris,  1914. 

Fife  (D.).    Guatemala  and  the  States  of  Central  America.     London,  1913. 

Keane  (A.  H.),  Central  aadSOQth  America.  In  Btanfiird's  Compendium.  New  Issue. 
London.  1901. 

Maudilaif  (Annt  C.  and  Alft-cd  P.),  A  Glimpse  At  Guatemftls.    London,  1899. 

NUdetlim  (G.),  The  RepnbUe  of  Guatemala.    Philadelphia,  1898. 

Repoftpf  Committee  of  CouAeil  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders. 

Sapper  (K.),  Das  nordliche  Mittel-Amerika.  Reisen  und  Studien,  1888-95.  Brunswick. 
189r.--ueb«r  Gmrgsbdti  tthd  Boden  dfes  NBrdlichen  Mittelamerika.     Brgan^nngsheft. 
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P«ftermftDn't  MitteiL  Gotba,  1899.— MitteUmeriksiiiflelie  ReiieB  and  Stadies  so*  den 
Jfthren  1888  Us  1900.  Braimschweig,  1902.— In  den  Ynleangebieten  Mittelanetikais  and 
Westindieni.    Stnttgart,  1906. 

8eUr  (Caecilie),  Anf  slten  Wegen  in  Mexico  nnd  GnstemeU,  1895-97.  Berlin,  1900.— 
WimentcbaftUehe  Ergetmiue  einer  Reise  dnreb  Mexico  nnd  Gnateroaia.  Ftet  I.  Berlin, 
1901. 

atephan  (U.  H.),  Le  Gofttenuls  Beonomiqne.    Fsri^,  1908. 

Stcll  (Otto),  Gnatemala.  Beisen  nnd  Schildemngen  ans  den  Jabren  1878.83.  Leipzig, 
IBM. 

Winter  (N.  O.),  Guatemala  and  her  People  of  To-daf.    Boston,  1909. 


HAITI. 

(RiFUBLIQUK  d'HaItI.) 

Constitution  and  Ooveminent. 

The  Republic  of  Haiti,  fonnerly  a  French  colony,  was  proclaimed  indepen- 
dent January  1,  1804,  and  is  now  governed  under  a  Constitution  ratiBed 
on  June  12,  1918.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  the  basis  of  one  member  for  each  60,000  inhabitants,  members  being 
chosen  for  2  years  by  direct  jiopular  vote,  and  in  a  Senate  of  15  members 
chosen  for  6  years  likewise  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  Citizens  over 
21  enjoy  the  franchise.  The  President  is  elected  for  4  years  by  the  two 
Chambers  in  joint  session.  Members  of  both  houses  are  paid  a  monthly 
Halary  of  1 50  dollars  throughout  the  year. 

President  of  the  Republic, — Monsieur  Sudre  Dartiguenave ;  elected 
August  12,  1915. 

The  administration  of  the  Republic  is  carried  on,  under  the  President, 
by  five  Secretaries  of  State.  The  President  receives  an  annual  salary  ojf 
24,000  dollars. 

In  November,  1915,  both  Houses  of  the  Haitian  Congress  ratified  the 
treaty  with  the  United  States  establishing  a  virtual  protectorate  by  the 
United  States  over  Haiti. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Republic,  which  embraces  the  western  portion  of  the 
island  of  Haiti — the  larger  but  less  populated  eastern  division  foiming  the 
Republic  of  Santo  Domingo — is  estimated  at  10,204  English  square  miles. 
The  inhabitants  were  estimated  to  number  960,000  in  1887  ;  the  ecclesiastical 
estimate,  based  on  parish  registers,  in  1909  put  the  number  at  2,029,700. 
In  1912  the  estimated  population  was  2}  millions.  The  majority  of  them 
arc  negroes ;  th^re  are  also  great  numbers  of  Mulatto  Haitians,  the 
descendants  of  the  former  French  settlers.  There  are  about  5,000 
foreigners,  of  whom  about  10  per  cent,  are  white.  Capital;  Port-au- 
Prince,  with  120,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  a  large  bay,  and  possessed  of 
an  excellent  harbour.  Cape  Haiti  has  an  estimated  population  of  about 
15,000  ;  Jacmel,  20,000  ;  Cayesabout  15,000  ;  Gonaives,  8,000  ;  Port  de  Paix, 
5,000.  The  official  language  of  the  country  is  French,  though  most  of  the 
common  people  speak  a  debased  dialect  known  as  Creole  French. 

Religion  and  Instrnction. 

The  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism.  There  is  an  archbishop  with  4 
suffragan  bishops.  The  Catholic  clergy  are  French.  Public  elementary 
education  is  free,  the  country  being  divided  into  15  inspectors'  districts. 
The  sum  allotted  for  public  instruction  amounts  to  nearly  1,000,000  dollars 
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annually,  but  the  edaoational  system  is  still  very  imperfect,  especially  in 
rural  districts.  In  1910  e«1ucation  was  made  compulsory.  In  1918  there 
were  854  primary  schools  with  61,956  pujpils ;  29  secondary  schools  with 
4,816  pupils;  1  normal  school  ;  a  school  of  law  and  one  of  medicine,  with 
102  students. 

Justice. 

Justice  is  administered  by  a  Court  of  Cassation  and  by  lower  courts. 
All  the  judges  are  nominated  by  the  President  and  are  irremovable. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  of  Haiti  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  customs,  paid  in 
American  gold  on  exports  and  imports.  The  largest  portion  of  the  expen- 
diture is  for  debt  charges. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  two  years  : — 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

U.S. 
Gold  dollars 

2,689,008 
5,115,980 

Currency 
gourdes 

U.S. 
Gold  dollars 

Currency 
gourdes 

1917-18 
1918-19 

1,914,252 
8,068,958 

2,016,175 
2,349,880 

4,534,121 
8,75O,07« 

On  December  81,  1919,  the  debt  consisted  of  gold  loans  amounting  to 
149,894,087  Imncs  The  internal  debt  amounts  to  2,918,080  dollars.  The 
total  interest  of  the  foreign  debt  now  due  is  28,417,682  francs. 

Defence. 

An  armed  constabulary  (Gendarmerie  d'Hai'ti),  both  urban  and  rural, 
was  instituted  in  1916.  The  officers  are  drawn  from  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps.  The  establishment  consists  of  110  officers  and  2,688  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men.  A  coastguard  service  of  one  armed 
auxiliary  schooner  is  attached  to  the  constabulary.  The  reserve  troops 
consisting  of  the  former  *  Guard  of  the  Government'  and  old  line  regiments, 
have  an  cflfeetive  of  19,128  men. 

Prod]action  and  Commerce. 

The  industries  of  Haiti  are  mainly  agricultural,  and  the  most  important 
product  is  coffee  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  export  duty  (8  cents  sold  per  lb. ) 
is  so  considerable  as  to  hamper  the  development  of  its  cultivation.  Cocoa 
is  grown  extensively  and  cotton  is  exported  in  increasing  quantities.  The 
cultivation  of  tobacco  is  extending,  and  a  cigar  and  cigarette  factory  is 
successful.  Sugar  is  likewise  grown,  and  there  are  4  sugar-making 
establishments.  An  extensive  sugar  central,  founded  with  American  capital, 
has  been  constructed  near  Port-au  Prince.  Rum  and  other  spirits  are  distilled 
but  not  exported  :  the  rum  is  of  a  superior  quality.  Logwood  is  an 
important  product,  and  other  valuable  woods  are  now  exported.  Cattle 
breeding  is  neglected. 

Haiti  possesses  considerable  mineral  resources  quite  undeveloped.     Gold, 
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sUrer,'  copper,  iron,  antimony,  tin,  sulphur,  ooal,  kaolin,  nickel,  gypsnin, 
limestone  and  porphyry  are  found  but  are  little  worked.     Some  effort  hap 
been  made  to  work  copper  mines  in  the  last  few  years,  and  concessions  have 
been  granted  for  mining  coal,  iron,  and  copper. 
Imports  and  Exports  for  4  years  : — 


1916 
1915-16 


Impoi'ts 

4,344,763 

1,926,255 


Exportg. 

Dollars  ~ 

1,837,744 


Imports 


1916-17 
1918-19 


DollAra 
1,661,369 
17,117,608 


Ex]>ort8 

~l)oriar«~ 

l,Gl)2,9«8 

21,460,044 


The  values  of  imports  into  Haiti  from  various  countries  for  the  years 
191$  and  1916  were  as  follows  :— From  the  United  States,  S»775,064  dollars 
in  1916  and  3,806,673  dollars  in  1915  ;  from  Great  Britain,  719,959  dollars 
in  1916  and  296,284  dollars  in  1915  ;  from  France,  467,336  dollars  in  1916 
and  167,779  dollars  in  1915. 

The  following  statistics  of  exports  show  only  the  quantities  of  given 
commodities  exported  from  Haiti.     No  values  are  available. 


Articles 


1917 


Beeswax 
Cocoa 
Coffee 
Cotton 


Um. 


11 
•I 


52,091 

3,477,794 

78,489,478 

8,262,028 


57,749 

4,896.076 

47,423,101 

8,381,786 


Articles 


Hides  and  skins  Ibe. 
Honey  gallons 

Logwood        ~    lbs. 
Gnm 


1916 


1,144,792 

583,763 

136,920,672 


1917 


707,048 

1,085,056 

56,759,328 

15,491,084 


The  chief  imports  arc  cottons,  sacks,  machinery,  iron-work,  flour,  lard, 
and  kerosene. 

Tot^l  trade  between  Haiti  and  the  U.K.  for  5  years  (Board  of  Trade 
Returns) : — 


Imports 
Exports 


■  |MI«I 


•«M 


1916 

102,629 
145,936 


1917 

47,013 
145,91a 


1918 

18,074 
71,812 


1919 


161,981 

216,868 


1920 


£ 

168,701 
488,413 


Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1916  there  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  Republic  86  steam  vessels  of 
415,574  tons,  and  20  sailing  ships  of  4,900  tons.  Several  lines  of  steamers 
(French,  Dutch,  and  Norwegian)  connect  the  ports  of  Haiti  with  New  York. 

Port-au-Prince  is  connected  with  Cape  Haiti  by  a  road  169  miles  long, 
and  with  Morebalais  and  Las  Coobas  by  a  road  33  miles  long. 
A  light  railway  has  been  constructed  from  Port-au-Prince  to  Lake  Assail 
(28  miles),  and  to  Leogane  (22  miles),  but  the  traflBc  is  small.  A  concession 
has  been  granted  the  '  National  Railroad  Company  of  Hayti  *  for  a  railroad 
from  Cape  Haiti  to  Port  au-Prince,  now  in  construction.  Total  length  of 
line,  64  miles.     Port-au-Prince  has  5  miles  of  tramway. 

The  principal  towns  are  connected  by  the  Government  telegraph  system. 
A  cable  runs  from  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas  to  Santiago  de  Cuba  ana  from  the 
Mole  to  Port-au-Prince,  and  also  to  Cape  Haiti,  whence  it  runs  to  Puerto 
"•"ta  (Santo  Domingo)  and  to  South  America. 
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There  are  31  post  offices.  Haiti  joined  the  Postal  Union  in  1880. 
Length  of  telegraph  lines,  134  Biileai 

Money,  Weightg,  and  MeiMtures. 

The  Banque  Nationale  de  la  Republique  d'Haiti,  established  October  21, 
1910,  with  a  capital  of  10,000,000  francs,  undertakes  to  render  serrioes 
to  the  Government  in  respect  of  loans  and  other  matters.  In  1916, 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  purchased  control  over  this  bank.  In 
1918  the  American  Foreign  Banking  Corporation,  and  in  1919  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  each  established  a  branch  at  Port-au-Prince. 

The  Qourde^  or  dollar,  nominal  value,  Am.  Nickel  coins  are  50-,  20-, 
10'  and  5-centlme  pieces,  and  bronze  3*,  2-,  and  1 -centime  pieces.  The 
money  in  circulation  consists  of  paper  money,  8,289,812  gourdes; 
nickel  coins,  7,000»000  gourdes;  bronze  coins,  225,000  gourdes;  total, 
15,514,812  gourdes.  It  Is  estimated  there  are  also  2,100,000  dollars  in 
American  gold  in  circmlation.  The  bank  notes  are  to  be  issued  by  the 
Banque  Nationale  de  la  R^publlqne  d'HaSti'  under  the  control  of  the 
Haitian  Government.  In  1917  the  premium  on  gold  as  aeainst  Haitian 
gourdes  was  stationary  at  400  per  cent.,  at  which  rate  the  looal  currency 
will  probably  be  stabilized.  On  August  19,  1912,  a  law  was  approved 
providing  for  the  withdrawal  fVom  circulation  within  two  years  of  6,000,000 
gourdes. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  came  into  use  oflicially  on 
October  1,  1920. 

Diplomatic  and  Coniular  Representatiyes. 

1.  Of  Haiti  in  Grsat  Bbitain. 

Secretary  of  Le^uyn.-^Ahel  Theard,  Charge  d*Affairee. 
Cf&n»uh — Maurice  Erdmann. 

There  are    Consuls  at  Belfast,  Cardiff,  Cork,   Liverpool,  Birmitigham, 
Ataaeheeter,  Southampton,  Grimsby,  Dundee,  Glasgow. 

2.  Or  Great  Britain  in  Haiti. 

■ 

Minuter,— Hon.  W.  ErskiDe,  M.V.O.  (Resident  in  Cuba),  Feb.  26.  19.13. 
Vice-ConauU-^K.  D.  Watt. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Haiti. 

I  1.  Official  Publications. 

Foreign  Offlee  Reports,  Annual  Series.    London. 

H&iti.    Bulletin  No.  62  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.    Washington,  1S92. 

Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States.    1  vols.   Annual,  Washington. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications, 

Haiti  1919*1020.  Blue  Book  of  Haiti.  A  Pictorial  Review  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti, 
including  special  articles  on  History,  Government,  Geography,  Cominercf,  and  Natural 
Resources.    Netr  fork,  1919. 

Ardomin  (Beaubtttn),  Studes  sur  I'hlstoire  de  HaYti .    10  vols.    Paris,  l86t>61 . 

AmMn  (&.),  En  Haiti.    Paris ,  1910. 

Fortunat  (Dantes),  Nouvelle  Keographie  de  Tile  de  Haiti.    Port-au-Prince.  18>^S 

Janvier  (L.  J.;,  tes  Constitntions  d'Haiti  (1801-1S85)  Paris,  1S86.  La  Republique 
d'fiaifti,  1840'S2.    Paris,  1883. 

JiMffil(J.),  Btude  sot  les  InBtitiitions  HaitieDines.    Paris.  l$94. 

Liff$r  (J.  N.X  Haiti,  Her  History  and  Detractors.    New  York,  1907. 

Madiou  (N.),  Histoire  de  Haiti.    8  vols.    Port-au-Prince,  1847. 

Pritchard  (Hesketh),  Where  Black  Rules  White.    London,  1900. 

at.  Johik  (Bir  ttpenser),  Haiti,  or  the  Blaok  Republic.    3nd.  ed.    LomIob,  18W» 

Tifptnhamer  ih.  Oentil),  Die  Insel  Haiti.     2  vols.    Loip^eig,  UJi, 
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HONDURAS. 

(RSPUBLIOA  DS   HONSURAB.) 

Constitution  and  Government. 

Ths  Republic  of  Honduras,  established  September  15,  1821,  is  goYemed 
under  a  charter  proclaimed  October,  1894.  It  gives  the  legislative  power  to  a 
Congress  of  Deputies  consisting  of  42  members,  chosen  K>r  4  years  directly 
by  popular  vote,  in  the  ratio  of  one  per  10,000  inhabitants.  It  meets  for 
60  days  on  January  1  each  year.  The  executive  authority  rests  with  a 
President,  nominated  and  elected  by  popular  vote  for  4  years,  and  holding 
ofBce  from  February  1st. 

PresicUnt.-^GeikeTaX  Rafael  Lopez  Gutierm  (1920-1924). 

The  administmtion  of  the  Republic  is  carried  on  by  a  Council  of  five 
ministers,  to  whom  are  entrustea  the  departments  of  Foreign  Relations, 
Government  and  Justice,  War,  Treasury  and  Public  Credit,  Public  Works 
and  Agriculture,  and  Instruction. 

Area  and  Population. 

Area  about  44, 275  English  square  miles,  with  a  population,  in  1920, 
of  637,114  (314,528  males  and  322,846  females),  according  to  official 
figures,  or  12*5  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Indians  with  an  admixture  of  Spanish  blood.  On  the  north 
coast  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  negroes.  The  Republic  is 
divided  into  17  departments.  La  Mosquitia  is  still  practically  unexplored 
and  is  inhabited  by  native  races  who  speak  no  Spanish.  The  capital  of 
Honduras  is  Tegucigalpa,  with  38,950  inhabitants  in  1920  ;  other  towns  are 
Pespire,  7,132  ;Nacaome,  8,152;  LaEsperanza,  11,453  ;  Santa  Rosa,  10,574  ; 
Choluteca,  8,065  ;  San  Pedro  Sula,  7,820.  The  main  ports  are  Amapala 
on  the  Pacific,  and,  on  the  Atlantic,  Puerto  Cortez  (2,500),  Omoa  (1,000), 
Uliia,  La  Ceiba,  Trujillo,  Roatan,  and  Tela.  Amapala,  on  Tiger  Island, 
is  8  hours  by  gasoline  launch  from  San  Lorenzo  on  the  mainland,  where  a 
cart  road  starts  for  the  capital  Tegucigalpa,  81|  miles  (180  kilometres). 
Traction  is  by  autos  and  bull  carts.  Tegucigalpa  is  4  days'  mule  travel 
from  the  end  of  railroad  on  North  Coast,  and  5  hours  from  the  end  of  the 
cart  road  at  Comayagua,  by  auto,  to  Tegucigalpa. 

Vital  statistics  in  1919  :— Births.  24,128  ;  deaths,  14,107;  surplus,  10,021. 

Eeligion,  Instruction,  Justice. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion,  but  the  Constitution 
guarantees  freedom  to  all  creeds,  and  the  State  does  not  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  any.  Instruction  is  free,  compulsory  (from  7  to  15  years  of  age),  and 
entirely  secular.  In  1920  there  were  867  schools,  with  1,107  teachers.  In 
1920  there  were  87,207  children  of  school  age,  of  whom  35,912  attended 
school.  The  expenditure  for  education  in  1920  was  371,588  pesos. 
At  Tegucigalpa  there  is  a  central  university  with  faculties  of  medicine, 
and  of  science,  law,  and  political  sciences,  aUo  a  military  and  automobile 
school,  and  at  Comayagua  there  is  a  school  of  jurisprudence.  For  secondary 
instruction  the  Government  maintains  a  Central  Institute  at  Tegucigalpa, 
and  subsidised  colleges  in  the  departments.  To  these  colleges  five  normal 
schools  are  annexed. 
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The  Judicial  power  resides  in  the  Supreme  Court  with  five  judges  ohosen 
directly  by  the.  people  for  4  years ;  four  Appeal  Courts,  and  departmental 
and  local  judges. 

Finanoe. 

The  rerenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs,  and  from  spirit,  explosives, 
and  tobacco  monopolies.  For  the  years  stated,  ending  July  30,  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  are  given  as  follows  (the  silver  peso  is  legally  fixed  at 
one-half  the  value  of  an  American  dollar). 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


1W7-18 


400,481 
451,928 


1918-191 


589,805 
589,805 


1919-20 1 


696,7«8 
809,486 


1  Sstimiites. 

On  December  31,  1920,  the  external  debt  of  Honduras  consisted  of 
four  loans  contracted  as  follows :  1867,  78,800^.  and  900,700^. ;  1869, 
2,176,670/.  ;  1870,  2,242, oOOZ.  ;  amounting  to  6,398,670Z.  The  arrears  of 
interest  to  January  1,  1921,  amount  to  22,326,112/.;  total,  27,724,682/. 
No  interest  has  been  paid  since  1872.  The  bonds  of  this  debt  were  floated 
to  build  a  Trans-oceanic  railway,  but  the  scheme  ended  in  a  complete  failure. 
Afterwards  the  Government  took  over  the  railway. 

The  internal  debt  on  July  31,  1920,  amounted  to  3,555,982  silver  dollars, 
an  increase  of  132,989  silver  dollars  over  the  preceding  year. 

Defence. 

Every  citizen  of  Honduras  belongs  to  the  regular  army  from  the  age  of  21 
to  35  ;  to  the  reserves  from  the  age  of  35  to  40.  Foreigners  are  exempt  from 
service,  naturalised  citizens  being  exempt  for  10  years.  The  troops  on 
July  31,  191S,  consisted  of  46,106  fighting  men  and  21,505  reserves,  making 
a  total  force  of  77,611.     The  country  is  divided  into  five  military  zones. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  chief  culture  is  that  of  bananas,  mostly  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
where  coconuts  are  also  grown.  In  1920  there  were  exported  11,524,149 
bunches  of  bananas.  The  coconut  groves  of  Puerto  Sal  extend  from  theUlua 
River  to  the  Cuero  River,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles,  and  are  said  to 
contain  over  28,000  fruit-bearing  trees.  The  export  of  coconuts  in  1920 
was  3,862,612.  Rubber  is  produced  in  decreasing  quantity;  coffee  of  fine 
quality  is  grown,  and  the  industry  is  increasing.  Tobacco  too  is  grown. 
While  the  Department  of  El  Paraiso  has  become  noted  for  its  fine  quality 
of  tobacco,  the  Department  of  Copan  still  leads  in  quantity,  producing  75  per 
cent,  of  the  total  amount  raised  in  the  Republic  (about  1,717,500  pounds 
annually).  This  finds  a  market  in  the  neighbouring  Republics  and  also 
in  Peru.  In  1915-16  there  was  produced  1,644,521  quintals  (of  100  pounds) 
of  com,  187,227  quintals  of  beans,  407,828  quintals  of  maicillo  (Kaffir 
com),  76,935  quintals  of  rice,  4,963  quintals  of  wheat,  67,119  quintals 
of  coffee,  and  6,069,379  bunches  of  bananas.  The  cultivation  of  Indigo  is 
being  revived  round  Camasca,  where  6,373  acres  were  cultivated  in  1917. 
Henequen  is  being  widely  planted,  the  government  having  offered  a  subsidy. 
Attention  is  also  being  paid  to  the  planting  of  the  castor  oil  plant. 
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Hondnrfts  is  essentially  a  cattle  producing  eonntry.  Tke  total  number  of 
farms  was  8,668;  of  cattle  ranehes,  1,561.  Cattle  breeding  is  carried  on 
extensively,  and  dairy  farming  on  a  small  scale.  In  1919  there  were 
within  the  Republic  103,120  h^d  of  cattle,  12,701  horses,  2,813  mules, 
331  donkeys,  23,054  pigs,  4  sheep,  and  14  goats.  About  150,400  acres 
are  deroted  to  pasture. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Honduras  are — gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
iron,  antimony,  some  of  them  beine  found  in  almost  every  department. 
Gold,  bar  silver,  some  copper  and  lead,  and  various  ores  are  exported. 
Deposits  of  brown  and  other  coal  have  also  been  found.  The  chief  requisites 
for  the  development  of  the  mining  industries  are  capital,  and  facilities  for 
transport. 

Straw  hats  and  cigars  are  the  only  articles  of  home  manufacture  exported. 
A  very  good  quality  of  Panama  hat  is  manufactured  in  the  Departments  of 
Copan  and  Santa  Barbara.  There  are  in  all  106  registered  factories  of  all 
classes  in  the  Republic,  mostly  for  making  aguardiente,  soda  water,  cigars, 
sugar,  soap,  candles,  shoes,  and  artificial  ice,  besides  minor  establish- 
ments. 

Conuaerce. 

Imports  and  exports  for  5  years  : — 


Imports 
Bzports 


1915-16 


890,421 
838,118 


Ittl6-1T 


1,259,032 
1,070,600 


1917 -IP 


1,435,884 
1,376,079 


1918-19 


4 

2,079,412 
1,799,822 


919-20 


£ 
8,858,228 
2.088,418 


rmim 


The  principal  exports  from  Honduras  in  1919-20  were  bananas  (2,872,475 
U.S.  dollars),  coconuts  (550,588  dollars),  coffee  (216,918  dollars),  hides 
(2,178,638  dollars),  cattle  (185,880  dollars),  and  sugar  (2,818,064  dollars). 

The  United  States  takes  practically  all  the  exports  of  Honduras  (95*9 
per  cent,  in  1919-20),  and  furnishes  practically  aU  its  imports. 

In  February,  1916,  Congress  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  port, 
called  Puerto  Herrera,  and  built  at  the  point  where  the  Gruta  River  joins  the 
Bay  of  Caratasca. 

The  treaty  of  Comn^^ree  and  Navigation  of  1915  provides  f«r  the  *  most* 
Cavonnd-nAtion '  treatment  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Henduima. 

Total  trade  between  Honduras  and  United  Kingdom  for  5  yean  w«s 
(aocording  to  Board  of  Trade  returns)  as  follows  : — 


laxpMrta  from  HonHnrtA 
ttxporta  to  HoBdiini« 


1916 


£ 

1,275 

S8,446 


1917 


120  I 
86,778  , 


1918 


64,969 


1919 


£ 

540 
T«,IT8 


1920 


£ 

12,302 
329,710 


The  transport  of  fruit,  kc,  to  the  United  Statef  is  efffot^d  largely  by 
Bteamships,  some  of  them  built  for  the  purpose. 
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In  general,  trarelling  and  transport  are  accomplished  by  means  of 
mules  and  ox-carts.  Slow  improvements  in  road-making  and  repairing  are 
beginning  to  be  made.  Tbe  cart  road  from  Tegucigalpa  to  the  north  coast  is 
being  rapidly  pushed  forward,  reaching  Comayagua  in  1919.  There  is 
a  good  mail  service  by  automobiles.   The  two  principal  roads  are  the  Carretera  ^     j 

del  Sur  from  San  Lorenzo,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  Tegucigalpa,  84  miles  ;  -jit 

and  the  Carretera  del  None,  from  Teguicigalpa  to  Comayagua,  63  miles.  A 
third  road  is  being  built  from  Lake  Yojoa  to  Signatepeque,  and  thence  to 
Comayagua  ;  and  a  fourth  from  Teguicigalpa  to  Juticalpa. 

There  is  a  railway  of  60  miles  (95  kilometres)  from  Puerto  Cortez  to  j     { 

Potrerillos  ;  the  line,  which  was  taken  over  by  the  Government  in  1912,  has  |  [  ':, 

been  almost  completely  overhauled  and  repaired,  and  is  now  in  a  condition  \*    4 

to  meet  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  it  by  the  banana  crop.  The  other 
four  railroads  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  various  fruit  companies  on  the 
north  coast.  The  Trujillo  Kailway,  which  will  eventually  reach  Juticalpa, 
has  about  73  miles  completed  ;  the  Tela  Railway  has  about  155  miles  oom- 
pleted  ;  the  Cuyamel  Fruit  Co.  Railway  (Department  of  Cortes)  has  an 
extension  of  49  miles ;  and  the  Yaccaro  Brothers'  Railway,  which  is  being 
built  towards  the  town  of  Yoro,  has  126  miles.  Total  length  of  line  (1920) 
463  miles. 

In  1920  the  country  had  877  miles  of  telephone  lines  and  4^663  ttiiles  of 
telegraph  lines.  Number  of  telephone  offices.  664  ;  number  of  telegraph 
offices,  277. 

Money,  Weights,  aad  Measures. 

The  silver  j^Mo  or  dollar,  of  100  cents,  weighing  25  grammes,  900  fine,  is 
the  monetary  unit.  The  fractional  silver  money  consists  of  50,  25,  20,  10, 
and  5  cent  pieces.  The  real  is  also  in  popular  use.  It  is  equivalent  to  12^ 
cents.  *There  is  a  l-cent  and  a  2-cent  copper  coin.  On  January  10,  1920,  the 
government  signed  convention  with  banks  for  the  introduction  of  United 
States  coin  into  Honduras.  The  value  of  the  silver  peso  is  legally  fixed  at 
ons-half  the  value  of  an  American  dollar- 
There  are  four  banks  in  the  Republic,  the  'Banco  de  Honduras,'  with 
a  capital  of  417,000  pesos,  the  Banco  Atlantida  (1913),  with  a  capital  of 
500,000  dollars.  Banco  Comercio,  a  branch  (at  San  Pedro  Sula)  of  the 
American  Foreign  Banking  Corporation  (1919).  The  first  two  are  banks  of 
emission.  The  total  bank  notes  of  the  two  banks  amount  to  1,083,000 
pesos.  Nearly  all  these  notes  have  been  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and 
replaced  by  American  bills.  The  money  in  circulation  is  now  about 
2^  million  dollars  in  U.S.  currency  and  140,000  pesos  of  Honduras  Banks 
notes.     There  is  practically  no  silver  in  circulation. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  been  legal  since  April  1, 
1897,  but  English  pounds  and  yards  and  the  old  Spanish  system  are  still  in 
general  use  : 

1  Vara =32  inches. 

1  Arroba     .         .         .         .         .      =  25  lb. 

1  QuirUal =  100  lb. 

1  Tonelada  .         .         .=  2,000  lb. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Honduras  in  Grbat  Britain. 
Gonaul'General. — Arthur  Breen  Ryde,  London. 

There  are  Consuls  at  Manchester,  Cardiff,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Birming- 
ham and  Southampton. 
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2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Honduras. 

Minister. — Hugh  William  Gaisford  (resident  at  Guatemala). 
Consul  and  Chargide  Affaires  at  Tegucigalpa. — George  Lyall. 

There  are  Consuls  at  Trujillo  and  Puerto  Cortez. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Honduras. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

The  President's  Annual  Message  to  Congress. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.    London. 

Gaceta  Oficial  de  Honduras. 

Honduras.  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  Washington,  1904, 
and  the  Monthly  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau.    Washington. 

United  States  Consular  Reports.    Monthly.    Washington. 

The  Central  American  Republics,  by  Dana  G.  Munro,  for  the  Carnegie  Peace 
Commission. 

Cue8ti6n  de  Iimites  entre  Honduras  y  Guatemala.  Ventilada  ante  el  GoMerno  Mediador 
de  los  Bstados  Unidos  de  America.     Vol.  3.    New  York,  1918. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Rerista  Economica,  Tegucigalpa. 

Renacimiento,  Tegucigalp;i.    Monthly  Review. 

Galix  (U.  M.).  Geografla  de  Honduras.    Tegucigalpa,  1916. 

CharUi  (C. ),  H onduras .    Cbic<igo,  1890. 

Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  Annual  Report  of  Council.   London. 

Duron  (R.  G.X  Gobernantes  de  Honduras.    Tegucigalpa,  1919. 

Jalhaif  (H.),  I^  Republique  de  Honduras.    Anvers,  1898. 

Keane  (A.  fl.),  Central  and  South  America.  In  Stanford's  Compendiun.  London, 
1901. 

Lopez  (E.  M),  Geografia  de  Honduras.  Tegucigalpa,  1919.— Historia  de  Honduras. 
Tegucigalpa.     1919. 

Biva$  (Pedro),  Geographical,  Historical  and  Etymological  Dictionary  of  Honduras. 
Tegucigalpa.    1919. 

Sapper  (C),  Das  uordliche  Mittel-Amerika.  Reiscn  und  Stndien,  1888-98.  3  voU. 
Bnxnswick,  1899. 

Squier(K.  O.),  Honduras  :  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  StatUtieal.    London.  1870. 
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HUNGARY. 

(Kingdom  of  Hungary.)' 

Gonstitntion  and  Goyernment.  •< 

On  October  31,  1918,  a  revolution  broke  ont  in  Hungary  with  the  object 
of  establishing  a  Republic  and  making  the  country  independent  of  Austria. 
On  November  13  King  Charles  issued  a  letter  of  abdication,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1918,  Hungary  was  proclaimed  an  independent  Republic  (Hungarian 
People's  Republic),  of  which  Count  Michael  Katolyi  became  Provisional 
President.     The  two  Houses  of  the  Legislatufe  Were  abolished,  and  their  J ;  . 

place  taken  by  a  Provisional  National  Assembly.  The  Karolyi  regime 
continued  until  March  22,  1919,  when  the  Count  resigned  in  conse- 
quence of  an  Entente  note  in  reference  to  the  boundary  between  Hungary 
and  Rumania.  Count  Karolyi's  Cabinet  was  succeeded  by  a  Soviet 
Government,  which  proclaimed  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  An 
opposition  Government  was,  however,  soon  set  up  at  Arad  and  Szeged, 
which  with  the  assistance  of  thf^umanian  army  swept  away  the  Soviet 
Government,  and  on  August  7,  1919,  a  Nation&l  Government  was  again  iu 
the  Capital.  Elections  were  held  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage  in 
January  and  February  1920,  and  as  a  result  a  hloc  composed  of  parties  of  the 
Right  was  returned  to  power.  The  new  Parliament  proceeded  to  elect  a 
Regent  who  was  styled  officially  'Protector of  the  Magyar  Republic' 

Regent. — Admiral  Nicholas  von  Ilorthy,     (Elected  March  1,  1920). 

The  Ministry  at  present  (May,  1921),  in  power  was  formed  on  April  14, 
1921,  as  follows  : — 

Prime  Minister, — Count  Bethlen. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, — Count  Banffy, 

Ministerof  the  Interior, — Count  Raday, 

Minister  of  Finance.  — M.  Hegedics. 

Minister  of  Agriculture, — M.  Szabo.  j 

Minister  of  ComTnerce, — M.  Eegyeshalmy,  j 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction, — Dr.  Vass,  * 

Minister  of  Justice, — M.   ToTucsanyi,  \ 

Minister  of  National  Defence. — General  Belitska, 

Minister  of  Social  Welfare, — M.  Bemolah, 

Minister  of  Food, — M.  Mayer, 

On  March  23,  1920,  a  Government  Order  that  Hungary  was  a 
Monarchy,  that  the  official  style  of  the  Ministry  is  *  Royal  Hungarian 
Ministry,'  that  Hungary  should  be  described  as  a  Monarchy  in  all  official 
documents,  and  that  the  Royal  Arms  were  to  be  adopted  again. 

II.  Local  Govebnment. 

In  Hungary  a  distinction  is  observed  between  communes  which  are 
large  or  small,  or  may  be  townships  with  regular  magistrates,  and 
municipalities,  which  are  regarded  as  communes  of  a  higher  order.  The 
oommuiia]  electoral  right  is  possessed  by  every  male  inheibitant  over  twenty 
years  of  age  who  for  two  years  has  paid  the  State  tax.  The  representative 
body  is  composed  half  of  members  elected  for  six  years,  and  hall  of  persons 
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who  pay  the  highest  taxes.  The  committee  consists  of  members  appointed,  in 
the  towns  for  six  years,  in  the  rural  commuttos  for  three  years,  with  officials 
appointed  for  life.  The  counties  and  cities  invested  with  similar  rights  are 
independent  municipalities.  Ka:;h  has  its  council  constituted  similarly  to  the 
representative  body  of  the  communes ;  and  the  members  are  elected  also  for 
six  years.  All  electors  foj;  the  F  irliamant  af »  qualified  to  vote.  In  Budapest 
they  must  be  able  to  read  and  write.  The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
official  body  of  the  municipality,  who  sit  and  rote  with  the  council. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Treaty  of  Keuillyv  signed  on  June  5,  1920,  and  ratified  by  Huogvy 
on  November  13,  1920,  meaitions  in  general  terms  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
State  with  Austria,  Czecho<Siovakia,  Yugo-Slavia  and  Rumania.  The  «xiiet 
boundaries  with  Yugo-Slavia  and  Bumania  are  to  bo  dotermiued  by  a 
mixed  eommission. 

The  new  State  i»  roughly  about  one-third  the  size  of  the  old  Kini^om  of 
Hungary.  The  northern  botindary  eommenci  og  at  Presabut^g  runs  parallel  wilih 
the  Danube  as  far  aa  Gran  ;  then  north  and  north>«ast  to  Mogoslizet,  on  the 
Theiss  ;  then  south-wes^  to  Nagylak  on  the  Maros ;  tlien  west  as  fiur  as 
Beremendo,  on  the  I)niv» ;  4hen  north-west  to  Toka  along  the  Drav* ;  and 
then  north  to  Pressburg. 

Until  the  boundaries  of  the  new  State  are.  determined  tmd<  statistioal 
returns  are  available,  it  isimpossibU  to  atate  exactly  the  iirea  and  population 
of  Hungary  as  it  is.  The  following  figures  gite  details  for  old  Hungary. 
At  the  last  four  census  enumerations  the  total  (civil  and  military) 
population  of  the  old  Kingdom  was  as  follows  ; — 


Year 


1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 


Popalatiun 


Absolute  Increase 


T«arly  increaae 
per  cent. 


15,739,259 
17,463,791 
19,254,559 
20,886,487 


1 


1,724,532 
1,790,768 
1,631,928 


109 
103 
0-85 


Of  the  total  in  1910,  Hungary  proper  hud  18,264,533  in  an  area  or 
109,188  square  miles.  The  population  of  Hungary  according  to  the  census 
of  1921  is  7,840,832,  and  its  area  35,164  square  miles. 

Principal  Towns,  with  Population  in  1910. 


Budapest  (Cen- 

Ujpest   . 

55,197 

sus  Jan.  1,1921)1, 184,616 

Miskolcz 

51,459 

Szeged    ,         .     118,828 

P^s 

49,822 

Debreczen       .       92,729 

Gyor 

44,300 

Kecskemet      .       68,424 

Bi^kescsaba 

42,699 

Hodmezb-Vasar- 

Nyiregyhaza 
Sz^kesfehervai 

.       38,198 

hely    .         .       62,445 

r      36,625 

Kiskunfelegyh^a  34,924 

»4,0X8 


lMak6 
Czegled  . 
Srentes  . 
Erzs^betfalva . 
Szombathely  . 
Kispest  . 


33,942 
31,693 
30,970 
30,947 
30,212 


£eligion. 

Religious  toleration  la  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Hnngarimn 

State.      There  is  perfect  eqimlity  among  all  legally  recognised   religions, 

'hi oh  include  the  Koman  and  Greek  Catholic,  the  ErangoliQal  (Angslmrg 
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a»id  HdvetiM),  thft  Utxitafian,  ih^  GreekOtitntsil,  the  Qrecorian-AiWe/ttian, 
th0  Bi^tiiti  (siiMCi  1905),  the  Jewish,  ftnd  the  MohsmiBfedaii  (since^  1916). 
Kaolk'  MM-  thd  imdtpetirddBt  adminidtraCtien  of  its  o^n  afi^irs. 

Th«;  tollowing  table  gires  the  dmslon  of  the  total  population  of  thtf  #holef 
of  th«  fidrme^  Eiagdoia  sKidording  to  religioit  on  the  basis  df  the  cetitnxA  6f 
191^  ^ 


Religion 


NumbOT 


-rK- 


Romiiili'  C«tholio4 
Gre«kk  Cat^oUc«. 
Eyangtilic^J  Helv. 
£.yftiig«Ueal  Augs. 
Greek  Oriental .. 
VnlMiikQS, 
Jews    .      . i 

Total 


lMd8,188 

2,025,608 

2,621,829 

1,340,148 

2,987,168 

74,296 

932,4^8 

17,4&2 

20,886,487 


Pel  odvti  of  po^. 


62-1 
9-7 

12-6 
6*4 

14*8 
0*3 
4*5 
0-1 


1000 


^MA^^^kftMo^ 


Hi 
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PubiiO'«duciiition>iin  Hungary  eoni|i(rises  the  foUiywing  graded? — (1)  liifEtnt 
sehooJa ;  (2)  abamtatary  schools  ;  (8)  industrial  ahd  commeTeial  app^^ntice 
sckools  I  (4>  high«#  primaTy  and  primary  sehoc^ls ;  (&)  training  colkges  for 
tesdMts  ;  (6)  middle  or  secondary  schools :  gymnasia  and  realsehools, 
secondary  schools  for  girls  ;  (7)  academies  (high  schools)' of  law ;  (8)  institn- 
tkms  for  religknis  education  ;  (9>uniTersitie0  ;  (10)  technicarl  high  schools, 
economic,  mining,  industrial,  and  commercial  special  schools. 

School  attendance  is  compakoiy  for  children  of  six  to  twelve  years. 
The  industrial  law  of  1884  requires  special  courses  for  apprentices.  Every 
pariialk  cr  oontnuiie  is  bounds  accordnug  to  it»  means,  to  maintain  an  infant 
acliooi  or  peraanerftt  or  sumrneop  foster-home.  There  were  iln  the  school  yeai^ 
1916  altiogistbor  2,>285  infants'  sehools  and  perm«nent  foster-homes  with 
214yl99r  inlEanta,.  «ad  9  training  colleges!  for  feditale  teachers  of  inflint 
schools. 

La  Old  Swigajry  thetea  woie  m  the  sohool-yoair  1916-27  l&j224  e\em&atAfy 
schools  ;  the  nrevailing  language  in  12,S08  was  HungaTiatt,  in  428'  Gevmiin, 
in  304  Slovak,  in  1,707  liumanian,  in  1,767  Croatian  and  Serb,  in  42 
other  languages.  The  number  ol  piQiilis'  at  elementary  daily  schools  was 
1,796,443,  and  the  number  of  teachers  29,611.  The  number  of  primary 
schools  was  533,  with  104,958  pupils  and  4,256  professors.  The  number  of 
trftinkig  coilegos  for  teachers  and  female  teachers  for  elementary  schools  was 
85,  and  for  primaory  scheola  9^. 

In  the  middle  schools  the  curriculum  extends  over  eight  years.  They 
are  maintained  by  the  State,  by  the  larger  communes,  or  (in  the  case  of  the 
denominational  schooHs)  by  ecclesiastical  foundations,  with  sometimes  a  sub- 
voiUioB  from  tho  Stato.  There  were  in  1916*1917,  186  gymnasia^  with 
3,198  teachers  and  67,190  pupils;  34  realschools,  with  628  teachers  and 
12,662  pupils,  and  39  secondary  schools  for  girls,  with  802  teachers  and 
9,899  pupils. 
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Hungary  lias  four  universities  all  maintained  by  the  State.  In  the 
lirst  semester  of  the  year  1916-17  the  University  of  Budapest  had  526  pro- 
fessors and  3,050  students  (4,589  in  1920-21) ;  the  University  of  Kolozsvir, 
165  professors  and  420  students;  the  Universities  of  Pozsouy  (Piessburg) 
19  professors  and  147  students,  and  Debreczen  38  professors  and  257  students 
— the  last  two  having  been  founded  in  1912.  There  are  also  42  theologioal 
colleges,  viz.,  25  Roman  Catholic,  4  Greek  Catholic,  3  Greek  Oriental, 
7  Protestant,  1  Unitarian,  and  1  Jewish,  with  a  total  of  238  professors  and 
1,355  students  ;  and  8  law  schools  with  90  x>rofessors  and  729  students. 
The  technical  high  school  (polytechnicum)  in  Budapest  has  120  professors  and 
727  students,  in  Old  Hungary  there  were  5  academies  of  agriculture, 
1  veterinary  college,  1  high  school  for  mining  and  forestry,  1  Orientel  com- 
mercial academy,  2  courses  of  the  commercial  academy,  and  1  ^Igh 'school 
for  plastic  and  graphic  arts.  In  the  school-yrar  1916-17  there  were  66  high 
commercial  schools  separately  fur  boys  and  girls,  1  industrial  school  of  art, 
4  high  industrial  schools.     There  were  49  industrial  schools. 

In  1915,  1,248  periodicals  of  various  kinds  were  published  in  Hungary, 
311  being  political  papers.  Of  the  whole,  941  were  in  Hungarian,  48  in 
Hungarian  with  another  language  130  in  German,  the  rest  being  in  'Slo- 
vakish,  Croatian,  Servian,  Ruthenian,  French,  Italian,  &c. 


Justice  and  Crime. 

In  the  former  Kingdom  of  Hungary  the  ordinaiy  judicial  authorities 
were : — The  Supreme  Court  in  Budapest  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice 
(Table  of  Septemvirs)  in  Zdgrab  (Agram),  of  the  highest  instance  in 
all  civil  and  criminal  matters  ;  12  Tables  of  second  instance.  '  As  courts 
of  first  instance,  76  county  courts  (torvenyszekek)  with  collegiate  judgeehipe  ; 
458  district  courts  (jarasbir6sagok)  with  single  judges  ;  15  jury  courts, 
(sajt6bir6sagok)  for  press  offences,  besides  an  army  special  court. 

There  are  11  penal  establishments  in  Hungary  for  males,  and  1  for  females. 

Pauperism. 

In  Hungary  poor  relief  is  in  the  main  left  to  communal  administration. 
In  the  smaller  communes  orphans  and  the  indigent  are  cared  for  by  official 
guardians  and  overseers,  while  in  the  larger  there  are  poor4ioua68,  the  funds 
being  mostly  derived  from  fines  and  taxes.  The  number  of  asylums  for  paupers 
and  orphans  is  about  300.  The  Church  and  charitable  societies  also  render 
assistance,  and  several  millions  of  crowns  are  annually  bestowed  in  legacies 
and  gifts  towards  benevolent  purposes. 

Finance. 

Expenditure  and  revenue  in  thousands  of  kronen  : — 


1 

'        1911 

1912 

1913            1914-161 

1917-18  a 

3,003,4S9 
8,008,586 

1920-21 1 

Bxpendlture      .     1,768,349 
Revenue    .        .'    1,830,779 

2,013,261 
1,954,877 

f 

2,318,618 
2,546,801 

2,264,097 
2,264,157 

10,520,000 
20.210,000 

1  Estimates. 

2  There  were  no  budgets  voted  between  1914-15  and  1917-18. 
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The  public  debt  of  Hungary  on  December  31,  1920,  was  given  at 
54,453,041,000  kronen,  of  which  8,287,536,000  kronen  are  pre-war  debt, 
32,631,056,000  kronen  debt  incurred  during  the  war,  and  13,534,150,000 
kronen  incurred  since  the  armistice. 


Defence. 

The  organisation  of  the  military  forces  of  Hungary  after  the  war  has  been 
ad  interim  pending  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  which  had  not 
taken  place  in  May,  1920.  Ab  that  time  the  armed  forces  of  the  country 
consisted  of  the  National  Army,  the  Gendarmerie  and  the  Police. 

The  National  Army  consisted  of  3  divisions,  each  composed  of  3  infantry 
regiments  and  an  artillery  detachment.  The  average  strength  of  a  division 
was  6,360  men  of  all  ranks.  The  countrj'  west  of  the  Danube  was  divided 
into  the  3  military  districts  of  Sz^kesfeh^rvar,  Szombathely  and  Kaposvar, 
in  each  of  which  one  division  was  quartered.  There  was  also  at  Szeged  a 
group  of  about  3,900  men  and  a  cavalry  brigade  of  about  2,100.  The  total 
strength  of  the  National  Army  was  about  25,064,  exclusive  of  staffs,  train, 
ing  establishments,  &c.,  which  amounted  to  about  2,000  of  all  ranks. 

The  strength  of  the  Gendarmerie  was  : — In  Budapest,  200  ;  outside 
Budapest,  5,878.  The  reserves  of  the  Gendarmerie  outside  Budapest 
amounted  to  16,760. 

The  strength  of  the  Police  was  in  Budapest,  8,500  ;  outside  Budapest, 
1 ,914.     The  reserves  of  the  Police  in  Budapest  amounted  to  5,000  men. 


Production  and  Industry. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  the  chief  industry  of  Hungary,  since  (if 
we  include  the  forests)  it  furnishes  employment  to  64*5  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  According  to  the  census  of  1910,  13.232,286  persons  are  sup- 
ported by  agriculture  properly  so-called  ;  14,101  persons  by  dairy  work, 
sheep  breeding,  and  poultry  ;  49,032  persons  by  market  gardening  and 
horticulture ;  169,997  by  forestry,  the  chase,  and  charcoal -burning,  and 
10,237  by  other  agricultural  occupations. 

The  total  area  of  all  the  holdings  in  1915  was  32,490,333  hectares 
(81,225,833  acres). 

The  estimated  piodaction  of  crops  in  the  former  Kingdom  of  Hungary 
in  1915  is  as  follows :— Wheat,  81,111,000  cwts.;  rye,  22,735,000  cwts.  ; 
barley,  23,790,000  cwts.  ;  oats,  22,891,000  cwts. ;  and  maize,  92,835,000  cwts. 

In  1915  the  tobacco  crop  grown  on  87,507  acres  yielded  342,168  metric 
quintals.  The  wine  production  in  1915  was  76, 490, 106  gallons.  The  sugar 
yield  in  1916-17  was  2, 120,000  metric  cwts.,  the  beet  yield  being  14,960,000 
metric  cwts.  Hops  in  1916  grown  on  7,062  acres  produced  4,667,000 
pounds  ;  in  1914,  the  quantity  was  5,333,000  pounds. 

In  the  former  Kingdom  of  Hungary  there  were  in  1917  1,485,894 
horses,  969  mules,  14,708  a^ses,  5,934,833  cattle,  5,123,271  sheep,  5,644,025 
pigs,  and  251,236  goats.  In  silk  culture  48,457  families  were  engaged  in 
1916,  compared  with  1,059  in  1879.  The  produce  of  cocoons  (1915)  was 
6,180  metric  tons,  the  value  being  1,255,633  kronen. 

The  total  area  under  forest  in  the  former  Kingdom  of  Hungary  (1915)  was 
9,696,665  acres,  of  which  1.357,438  acres  are  in  present  day  Hungary. 

Of  the  total  production  of  coal  in  Old  Hungary  in  1913,  amounting  to 
10,274,051  tons,  6,906,907  tons  were  produced  in  New  Hungary.     Of  the 
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tptai  {grodiuctioji  of  iroA  in  Old  Hungary^   aiiiomntiiig  to  2,106,906  tons, 
394,9^0  loiui  came  fmoai  Kew  Hungary. 

ValuD  of  the  principal  mineral  and  fnrnace  products  in  thonfiands  of 
kronen  for  1915  :  Gold,  6,211  ;  silver,  685  ;  iron  ore,  11,191  ;  pig  iron, 
33,676  ;  cast  iron,  1,974  ;  coal,  17,552  ;  and  lignite,  92,183.  The  steel 
production  of  Hungary  totalled  in  1917,  692,429  metric  tons  (688,267 
in  1915). 

Oomxnerce. 

The  special  commerce  of  tb/e  old  Kingdom  of  Hungary  for  fire  years  was  as 
ollows  (in  thousands  of  kronen)  ^^ 


1912 

2,212,143 
1,962,816 

1913 

1914 

191d 

2,537,318 
2,047,393 

1916 

Imports  . 
Exports  . 

2,075,336 
1,904,776 

1,829,549 
1,757,882 

3,197.002 
2,368,082 

Internal  OommiuiioationB. 

In  1915  the  total  length  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals  in  the  former 
Kingdom  of  Hungary  was  8,735  miles,  of  which  2,176  miles  were  navigable 
for  steamers.    In  1915,  the  public  roads  had  a  l«ogth  of  69, 44S  xniles. 

The  following  are  railway  statistics  for  the  whole  of  the  former  Kingdom 
for  1915  :— 

Length  of  lines : — 3tate  lines,  5,115  miles  ;  Companies'  lines  worked 
by  the  State,  6,409  miles;  Companies' lines  worked  by  companies,  2,200 
miles;  total  Length,  13,724  miles.  Capital  expenditure  (1,000Z.),  204,3632.  ; 
passengers  carried  (1,000's),  160,069;  goods  carried  (1,000  tons),  67,908; 
receipts  (1,000  kronen),  629,154  ;  working  expenses  (1,000  kronen),  38S,O09. 
For  the  year  1914-15,  the  revenue  from  passenger  traffic  was  189,212,000 
kronen  and  from  goods  traffic,  379,700,000  kronen. 

Number  of  Hungarian  post-offices,  6,794.  In  1915  there  were  in  the 
former  Kingdom  of  Hungary  5,460  telegraph  offices  and  16,777  miles  of 
telegraph  line  with  109,986  miles  of  wire  ;  number  of  messages,  16,470,000. 
In  1915  there  were  2,573  telephone  systems,  with  altogether  26,131  miles 
of  line  and  307,002  miles  of  wire,  by  which  221,665,000  oonveraations  were 
held. 

Money  and  Credit. 

Kotes  of  the  Austro- Hungarian  Bank  circulating  in  Hungai-y  on 
October  23,  1920,  amounted  to  11,982,646,810  kronen.  The  Hungarian 
Government  in  a  decree  issued  on  March  18,  1920,  ordered  the 
stamping  of  Austro-Hungarian  bank  notes  circulating  i&  Hungarian 
territory.  This  older  was  i&sued  in  conformity  wit^  ^  clause  in  the 
draft  of  the  peace  treaty  and  is  <rffective  with  regard  to  all  currency 
circulating  in  Hungaiy  except  the  following:  Kotes  o|  1  aod  2  kronen 
issued  by  the  Austro-Hungaiian  l^nk  ;  notes  of  5,  10,  and  ^  kronen  issued 
by  the  Hungarian  Postal  Savings  Bank  ;  falsifications  of  2^  wad  BOO  kronen 
notes  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  piinted  by  the  Bolshevist  Govenimeot ; 
and  certain  old  notes  which  have  been  recalled  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Bank,  some  of  whioh  are  still  in  circulation. 
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The  following  table  giyei  some  comparatirt  stfttistics  between  Old  and 
New  Htmgary  t*- 


— 

Old  Hungary 

(iwa> 

llew  Hungary 

Value  of  Pkper  Milt  products  . 

(kronen) 

35,000,000 

350,000 

Total  area       .... 

(hectares) 

28,227,466 

9,409,149 

Arable  lAUd 

>> 

12,833,693 

5,390,151 

Forests    . 

•            ji 

7,280,221 

1,011,261 

Pastures  . 

>                     if 

3,323,011 

996,903 

Meadows  . 

>                     »> 

2,61(),935 

652,756 

Gardens   . 

•                     1* 

378,797 

94,699 

Vineyards 

•                     >» 

303,066 

206,085 

Waates    . 

>                     »» 

1,441,430 

5r,872 

Cattle  stock     , 

(til  1918) 

6,352,000 

4,446,400 

Pigs 

i> 

7,312,000 

3,656,000 

Horses     . 

II 

1,69S,000 

735,080 

Sheep      .        .        .  ■     . 

II 

6,678,000 

1,776,060 

dngar  Refineries     .       .       .       . 

(number) 

30 

12 

Output  of  Breweries       .        » 

(heotolitres) 

2,850.000 

2,028,500 

Production  of  Saw  Mills               ( 

cubic  metres) 

4,786,000 

478,000 

tobacco 

(hectares) 

50,000 

40,000 

Salt  Mines  produetion    . 
'    Number  of  Post  Ofltces  . 

(quintals) 

2,500,000 

— 

•              • 

6,610 

2,156 

Railways 

(miles) 

14,000 

6.223 

Diplomatic  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Or  HuKOAKT  IN  Great  Bhitaik. 

Though  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly  was  ratified  on  Mfty  12,  1921,  no  appoint- 
ment has  yet  heen  made  (June  1,  1921). 

2.  Of  (irREAT  Britain  in  Hungary. 

High    Commissioner, — Thomas   Beaumont   Hohler,    O.B.,    C.M.G.    (ap- 
pointed January  5,  1920). 

Secretaries. — E.  0.  Coote  and  J.  FJ.  Le  Rougetel. 
Commercial  Commissioner. — R.  J.  E.  Humphreys. 
ConsiU  at  Budapsst. — L.  M.  Robinson. 

Books  of  Beference, 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annuaire  Statistique  Hongrois.    Budapest.     Annual. 

The   publioations  issoed   by  the  various   Adminietrative    Departments:    Interior 
Commerce  and  InduetrF,  Instruction. 

The  Eoonomy  of  Hungary  in  Maps.     Issued  by  the  Ministry  of  CoBQueree.     [In 

Hungarian  and  English.]    Budapest,  1920. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Ungarn.   Bin  Sammelwerk.    Leipzig,  1918. 

A  magyar  kereskedelmi  Ss  iparkamard.k  keletkez^sSnek,  fejlod^s^nek  ^s  mtikod^s^nek 
tort^nete,  1850-1896.  I.  Budapest,  1896.  (History  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  of 
Industry  of  Hungary. )— The  l)eTelopment  of  Hungarian  Constitutional  Liberty.  [Eng. 
Trans.]    London,  1908. 

Alden  (P.).  Hungary  of  To-day.      London,  1909. 

Andrdis^  (Count  J.),  The  Compromise  of  1667.  (In  Hungarian.)  Budapest,  1896.— The 
Causes  of  the  Maintenance  and  of  the  Constitutional  Liberty  of  the  Hungarian  State.  (In 
Hungarian.)    Budapest,  1901. 

Apponyi  (Count  Albert),  Le  parlement  dela  Hongrie.  Astudypubhshedin  the  'Annuaire 
da  Parlement '  (Paris,  1902).— Education  in  Hungary.  Publication  ofthe  Royal  Hungarian 
Ministry  of  Religion  and  Public  Instruction.     Budapest,  1908. 
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Balogk  (P.  de),  The  Ethnography  of  Hungary.    (In  Hnnguian.)   Bndapeit,  1901. 

fiarcfa  (Imre),  Bibliographia  Juris  eleetioiiisHnngariee.    (In  Hungarian.)    Budapest, 
1912.— Bibliographia  Bmigraeionis  HungaricA.    Budapest,  1908. 

Bertha  (A.  de),  La  Hongrie  Modeme,  1849-1901.    Paris,  1901.— Magyars  et  Rounxanie 
derant  I'histoire.    Paris,  1899. 

Bebthy  (A.  de),  Development  and  Struggles  of  the  Hungarian  State.     (In  Hungarian. 
Budapest,  1901, 1903. 

Beothjf  (Zsolt),  A  magyar  irodalom  tort^nete.   (History  of  Hungarian  literature.)  2ed 
Budapest.  1899,  1900. 

Sunzet(DT.  Julius),  Studiensur  Social-  und  Virtschaftspolitik  Ungam-s.    LeipjEig.  1902. 

Concha   (Dr.  V.),  Politics.      Budapest,  1907.— La  gentry,  sa  genese  et  son  rdle  en 
Hongrie.    Budapest,  1913. 

Dubuseq  (A.),  T^a  Hongrie  d'hier  et  de  demain.    Paris,  1916. 

Gaol  (E.  de).  Economical  and  Social  Politics  in  Hungary.    Ptes,  1907. 

Oero  (Louis),  La  litt6rature  hongroise  en  chiffres.    Budapest,  1900. 

Gonnard  fB.),  Bntre  Drave  et  Sare.    Paris,  1912. 

HegediiiiH.),  A  magyars^  jovfliJe*a  h4boruutan.  Politikai  tanulm&ny.  Budapest,  1916. 

HengenmilUer  (Baron  Ladislas),   Hungu^'s  Fight   for   National   Existence   (Rising 
1703-1711X    London,  1913. 

Hevety  (A.),  Nationalities  in  Hungary.      London,  1919. 

latvdn  (Dr.  B.),  Bibliography  on  the  Hungarian  Bank  Question.  (In  Hungmrian. 
Budapest,  1911. 

Klapathy  (Dr.  E.  de),  Hungarian  Commercial  Law.    Budapest,  1906. 

Kmetif  (dr.  Ch.  de).  Administrative  Law  of  Hungary.-;— Constitutional  Law  of  Hungary. 
— Financial  Law  of  Hungaiy.    (In  Hungarian.)    Budapest,  1902. 

KnatehbuH-HugtBten  (Hon.  C.  M.),  The  Political  Evolution  of  the  Hungarian  Nation. 
London,  1908. 

Ladik  (Dr.  O.),  AperQU  de  la  legislation  concemant  Tadministration  de  I'Agriculture 
hongroise.    Budapest,  1910. 

Lang  (Louis),  Histoire  de  la  Statistique,  servant  d' introduction  d  la  Statistique  de  la 
Hongrie.     (In  Hungarian.)    Budapest,  1912. 

Lux  (J.  A.),  Ungarn.    Munich,  1917. 

Maildth  (Count  J.  de),  La  Hongrie  rurale,  sooiale  et  politique.    Paris,  1909. 

Marerali  (Dr.  H.),  Ungarische  ver(ks8ungsgeschichte.     Ttibingen,  1910. 

MatUkoviU  (S.),  Magyarorszig  kfizgazdasigi  ^s  kosmivelod^si  illapota  ezerdves  fennil- 
lisakor.  [The  Cultural  and  Economical  Situation  of  Hungary  at  its  Millennium.}  I.-IX. 
Budapest,  1897-98.  French  and  German  edition  in  two  volumes  (the  latter  entitled  *  Vaa 
Konigreich  Ungarn '). 

MoMuehelli  (N.  E.),  Magyarland.    2  vols.    London,  1894. 

Nagy  (Al.  de),  PinzUgyi  Compass  (Financial  Directory  for  Hungary).     Annual. 

Nagy  (St.),  Magyarorsz&g  ko^oga.  [Constitutional  Law  of  Hungary.]  8d.  ed.  Buda- 
pest, 1896. 

OJfergeld  (Dr.  W.),  Grundlagen  und  Ursachfen  der  industriellen  Entwieklung  Uugams. 
Jena,  1914. 

Papp  (J.  v.),  and  Erdelyi  (J.),  Les  Magyars  peints  par  euz-m§mes.    Paris,  1910. 

PauUr  (Gy.),  History  of  Hungary  under  the  House  of  Arp&d.  (In  Hungarian.)  Buda- 
pest, 1899. 

5ayo««  (E.),  Histoire  G^nirale  des  Hongrois.— Ouvrage  couronndparl'Acad^mie  fran- 
gaise.    2nd  ed.    Paris,  1900. 

'*  Seotui  Viator,"  The  Future  of  the  Hungarian  Nation.  London,  1908.— Racial 
Problems  in  Hungary.    London,  1908. 

SMiklay  (T.)  and  Sorovszhy  (8.),  MagyarorszAg  v&rmegy^i  6s  varosai.  (The  Counties  and 
Towns  of  Hungary.    Monographs.)   (In  Hungarian.)    Budapest.    In  progress. 

SMildgyi  (A\ex.),  A  magyar  nemzet  tdrt^nete  (History  of  Hungary).  10  vols.  Buda* 
pest,  1896-1898. 

Sgekni  (J.),  Der  Staat  Ungarn,  eine  Geschichtsstudie.    Stuttgart,  1  ..18. 

Timon  (Akos),  Ungarische  Verfassungs-  und  Rechtsgeschichte.  Ubersetzt  von  Dr. 
Felix  Schiller.    (History  of  the  Hungarian  Law  and  Constitution.)    Berlin,  1909. 

Vdmhiry  (A.),  Der  Ursprung  der  Magyaren.  Leipzig,  1882.— Hungary.  In  'Story  of  the 
Nations '  Series.    London,  1887. 

Vargha  (Dr.  Julius  de),  Hungary,  a  Sketch  of  the  Country,  its  People,  and  its  Condi- 
tions.  Bndapest,  1907.  In  Hungarian  and  English.—  Volkswirtschaftliche  Mitteilungen 
aus  Ungarn.  Zur  Orientlrung  des  Auslandcs  herausgegeben  vom  konigl.  ungarisehen 
Handelsministerium.    Monatlich  seit  1906. 

Tolland  (A.  B.),  Hungary  (The  Nations'  History  Series).    London,  1917. 
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(Regno  d'Italia.) 
Eeigning  King. 

VittOrio  Emanuele  III.,  bom  November  11,  1869,  the  only  sod 
of  King  Umberto  I.  of  Italy  and  of  Queen  Margherita  ;  aucceeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  July  29,  1900  ;  married  October 
24,  1896,  to  £lena,  born  January  8,  1873,  daughter  of  Nicholas,  King 
of  Montenegro  ;  offspring.  Princess  Jolanda^  born  June  1,  1901  ;  Princess 
Mafalda,  born  November  19,  1902  ;  Prince  Umberto ,  Nicola  Tommaso 
Giovanni  Maria,  Prince  of  Piedmont  and  Heir  Apparent,  bom  Sept.  15, 
1904  ;  Princess  GHovanna^  born  November  18,  1907  ;  Princess  Mariay   bom 

December  26,  1914. 

Mother  of  the  King. 

Queen  Margherita,  bom  November  20,  1851,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Prince 
Pecdinando  of  Sayoy,  Dake  of  Uenoa,  married,  April  22,  1868,  to  Umberto  of  Savoy, 
Prince  of  Piemonte  (King  of  Italy,  1878),  widow  July  29, 1900. 

Unele  of  the  King, 
Prinee  Tomaeo  Alberto  Vittorio,  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa,  bom  February  6,  1854. 

Couiine  of  the  King. 

Prince  Bmanuele  Filiberto,  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Aosta,  born  January  IS,  1869,  married, 
June  25,  1805,  to  Princess  JEIena,  d'Orleani,  daughter  of  the  late  Comte  de  Paris; 
offspring,  Prince  Amedeo  Umberto,  Duke  of  Apulia,  born  October  21,  1898,  and  Prince 
Aimone,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  bom  March  9,  1900 ;  Prince  Vittorio  EmantuU,  of  Savoy -Aosta, 
Count  of  Turin,  born  November  24,  1870;  'Prince  Luigi  Amedeo,  of  Savoy- Aosta,  Duke  of 
the  Abruzzi,  born  January  SO,  1873— children  of  the  late  Prince  Amedeo  of  Savoy,  Duke 
of  Aosta,  from  his  union  with  Maria  Vittoria,  Princess  of  Pozzo  della  Cisterna,  who 
died  November  8,  1876. 

Most  genealogists  trace  the  origin  of  the  reigning  house  to  a  German 
Count  Berthold,  who,  in  the  eleventh  century,  established  himself  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Alps,  between  Mont  Blanc  and  Lake  Leman.  In  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Count  of  Savoy  acquired  the  countries  of 
Turin  and  Susa.  Count  Amadous,  in  ^383,  founded  a  law  of  primogeniture 
which  led  to  the  immediate  acquisition  of  the  territory  of  Nice.  In  1416  the 
Counts  of  Savoy  adopted  the  title  of  Duke  ;  in  1418  they  acquired  the 
Principality  of  Piedmont ;  and  in  1713  they  obtained  the  island  of  Sicily, 
with  the  title  of  King.  Sicily  had  to  be  exchanged,  in  1720,  for  the  isle  of 
Sardinia,  to  which  henceforth  the  royal  dignity  remained  attached.  The 
Genoese  territory  was  added  at  the  peace  of  1815.  The  direct  male  line  of  the 
House  of  Savoy  died  out  with  King  Carlo  Felice  in  1831,  and  the  crown  fell 
to  Prince  Carlo  Alberto,  of  the  house  of  Savoy-Carignano,  a  branch  founded 
by  Tommaso  Francesco,  bom  in  1596,  younger  son  of  Duke  Carlo  Emanuele  I. 
of  Savoy.  King  Carlo  Alberto  abdicated  the  throne  March  23,  1849,  in  favour 
of  his  son,  the  late  King  Vittorio  Emanuele  II.,  who,  by  the  Peace  of  Zurich, 
November  10,  1859,  obtained  Lombardy,  with  the  exception  of  Mantua  and 
a  part  of  the  surrounding  territory.  On  March  11,  1860,  annexation  to 
Saidinia  was  voted  by  plebiscites  in  Parma,  Modena,  the  Romagna,  and 
Tuflcany ;  on  October  21,  Sicily  and  Naples  (including  Benevento  and 
Pontecorvo,  part  of  the  Papal  States),  and  on  November  4,  the  Marches  and 
Umbria.  The  first  Italian  Parliament  assembled  in  Febmary  1861,  and 
declared  (March  17,  1861)  Vittorio  Emanuele  King  of  Italy.  Tne  remaining 
part  of  the  province  of  Mantua  and  Venetia  were  added  in  1866.  Finally, 
the  remaining  put  of  the  Papal  States  (province  of  Rome),  having  been 
taken  possession  of  by  an  Italian   army  (September  20,   1870),  after  the 
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withdrawal  of  the  French  garrison,  was  aon«xed  to  the  Kingdom  hy  pUbiscite 
on  October  2. 

The  civil  list  has  been  settled  at  16, 060,000  lire.^  From  this  amount 
the  children  of  the  late  Prince  Amedeo,  Duke  of  Aosta,  receive  jointly  allow- 
ance of  400,000  lire ;  Prince  Tomaso,  Duke  of  Genoa,  an  allowance  of 
400,000  lire  ;  and  Queen  Margherita,  an  allowance  of  1,000,000  lire. 

The  greater  part  of  the  private  domains  of  the  reigning  family  were  given 
up  to  the  State  in  1848. 

Oouititution  and  Government. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Italy  is  an  expansion  of  the  'Statute 
fondamentale  del  Regno,'  granted  on  March  4,  1848,  by  King  Charles 
Albert  to  his  Sardinian  subjects.     According  to  this  charter,  the  executive 

Eower  of  the  State  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Sovereign,  and  is  exerciMd 
y  him  through  responsible  ministers ;  while  the  legislative  authority 
rests  conjointly  in  the  King  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consisting  of  two 
Chambars-^an  upper  one,  the  Senate,  and  a  lower  one,  called  the  '  Camera 
de'  Deputati/  The  Senate  is  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  royal 
house  who  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  (with  the  right  to  vote  when 
twentyofive  years  of  age),  and  of  an  unlimited  number  of  members, 
above  forty  years  old,  who  are  nominated  by  the  King  for  life ;  a  condition 
of  the  nomination  being  that  the  person  should  either  lill  a  high  office, 
or  have  acquired  fame  in  science,  literature,  or  any  other  pursuit  tending 
to  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  or,  finally,  should  pay  taxes  to  the  ahnual 
amount  of  8,000  lire,  or  120Z.  On  January  1, 1920,  there  were  868  senators  and 
9  members  of  the  royal  family.  The  electoral  law  of  December  1920,  made 
the  suffrage  universal  for  men  and  women  21  years  of  age,  and  also  for  men 
a»ed  less  than  21  years  who  have  performed  military  seivice  during  the  war. 
The  Electoral  Reform  Act  of  1919  introduced  the  principle  of  proportional 
representation  and  scrutin  cU  liste.  The  number  of  deputies  is  508,  or  1  to 
every  71, 000  of  the  population  (census  1911).  In  1919  the  number  of  enrolled 
electors  was  11,115,441  (34  per  100  inhabitants  without  distinction  of  sex  or 
age)  inclusive  of  the  electors  temporarily  disfranchised  on  account  of  military 
service.  For  electoral  purposes  the  whole  of  the  Kingdom  is  divided  into 
508  electoral  colleges  or  districts,  and  these  again  into  several  sections  (19,508). 
A  ddputy  must  be  thirty  years  old,  and  have  the  requisites  demanded  by 
the  electoral  law.  Incapable  of  being  elected  are  all  salaried  Government 
officials,  as  well  as  all  persons  ordained  for  the  priesthood  and  filling  clerical 
charges,  or  receiving  paj  from  the  State.  Omoers  in  the  army  and  navy, 
ministers,  Under-Secretaries  of  State,  and  various  other  classes  of  functionaries 
high  in  office,  may  be  elected,  but  their  number  must  never  be  more  than 
forty,  not  including  the  ministers  and  the  Under-Secretaries  of  State. 
All  deputies  receive  15,000  lire  (600/.)  annually,  and  all  deputies  and  senators 
travel  gratis  on  the  railways. 

Lower  House,  elected  May,  1921 :  Constitutionalists,  275 ;  Socialiats» 
122 ;  Catholics,  107  ;  Communists,  16  ;  Republicans,  7  ;  Germans,  4  ;  and 
Slavs,  4. 

The  duration  of  a  Parliament  is  five  years,  and  it  must  meet  annually  ; 
but  the  King  has  the  power  to  dissolve  the  lower  House  at  any  time,  being 
bound  only  to  order  new  elections,  and  convoke  a  new  meeting  within  four 
months.  Each  of  the  Chambers  has  the  right  of  introducing  new  bills,  the 
same  as  the  Government ;  but  all  money  bills  roust  originate  in  the  House 

1  Thf  amount  of  the  civil  list  ia,  in  fftct,  10,050,000  lire,  beoauio  tbe  KlBg  rtjiays  to  the 
State  tbe  fuiniiitj  settled  oa  Queoo  Margl»crita  by  Uf  of  Doeember  (,  1900. 
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of  Deputies.  The  ministera  ha7«  the  right  to  attend  the  debates  of  both 
the  upper  and  the  lower  House ;  but  they  have  no  vote  unless  they  are 
members.  No  sitting  is  talid  unless  an  absolute  majority  of  the  members  are 
present. 

The  executive  power  is  exercised,  under  the  King,  by  a  ministry.  The 
ministry,  constituted  Jane  15,  1920,  is  as  follows  :— 

Pretident  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the  Interior. — Signer  Giovanni 
Oiolitti. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.-^Signoi  Carlo  Sforza  (Senator). 

Minister  for  the  Colonies, — Signer  Tiuigi  Rossi. 

Minister  of  Justice  and  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. — Signer  Luigi  Ptra. 

Minister  of  the  Treasury, — Signer  Ivanoe  Bonomi. 

Minister  of  Finance. — Signor  Francesco  Tedesco. 

Minister  of  War. — Signor  Rodino. 

Minister  of  Marine.-^Signov  Giovanni  Sechi  (Senator). 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction. — Signor  Benedetto  Croce, 

Minister  of  Public  Works. — Signor  Peano  (Liberal). 

Minister  qf  Agriculture  — Signor  Micheli  (Catholic). 

Minister  of  Industry  and  Cowinerce.—^xgnoT  Giulio  Alessio. 

Minister  of  Labour. — Signor  Arturo  Labriola. 

Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs.  — Signor  Pasqualino  Vassallo. 

Minister  if  the  Liberated  Provinces. — Signor  Giovanni  Baineri. 

Local  Govsrnmxnt. 

Tlie  administrative  divisiotus  of  Italy  are  provinces  (69),  territories  or 
circondari  (214),  districts  or  mandamenti  (4806),  and  communes. 

In  1920  (January  X)  there  were  3,346  communes.  The  two  principal 
elective  local  administrative  bodies  are  the  communal  councils  and  the  pro- 
vincial councils.  According  to  the  law  of  February  4,  1915,  each 
commune  has  a  communal  council,  a  municipal  council,  and  a  syndic. 
Both  the  communal  councils,  and  the  municipal  councils  vary  according 
to  population,  the  members  of  the  latter  being  selected  by  the  former 
from  among  themselves.  The  syndic  is  the  head  of  the  communal  adminis- 
tration, and  is  a  Government  official ;  he  is  elected  by  the  communal 
council  from  among  its  own  members,  by  secret  vote.  Each  proyince  has  a 
provincial  council  and  it  provincial  commission,  the  numbers  varying 
according  to  population.  The  council  elects  its  president  and  other  officials. 
The  provincial  commission  is  elected  by  the  council  from  its  own  members. 
It  conducts  the  business  of  the  province  when  the  latter  is  not  sitting. 
Both  communal  and  provincial  councillors  are  elected  for  4  years.  The 
communal  council  meets  twice  and  the  provincial  once  a  year  in  ordinary 
session,  though  they  may  be  convened  for  extraordinary  purposes.  All  com- 
munal electors  are  eligible  to  the  council  except  those  having  an  official 
or  pecuniarv  interest  in  the  commune.  Electors  must  be  Italian  citizens, 
resident  in  (he  kingdom,  or  belonging  to  Italian  provinces  outside  Italy,  and 
be  on  the  Parliamentary  electoral  list. 

In  1911  the  number  of  enrolled  administrative  electors  was  4,011,038 
11*2  per  cent,  of  population).  As  a  result  of  the  amended  law  of  June  19, 
1913,  the  number  of  these  electors,  in  1914,  was  9,554,273  (26*7  per  cent,  of 
population). 

Area  and  Population. 

The  following  figures  show  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
present  territory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  : — 
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Tear 
(1  Jan.) 

Population 

Increase  per 

cent,  per 

annum 

Year 
(1  Jan.) 

• 

1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
19-20 

'    Increase  per 
Population       ;      cent,  per 

annum 

1816 
18723 
18823 
19011 3 
19112  3 

18,383,000 
26,801,154 
28,459,628 
32,475,253 
84,671,377 

0-720 
U-619 
0-738 
0-658 

86,668,532         '           1 '52  . 
86,755,764                    024 
86,557,615         '           0-54 
35.970,464                    1-61 
36,099,607                   0-36 

1  February  10. 


2  June  10. 


•t  Census  Figures. 


As  a  result  of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  there  has  been  a  considerable 
rearrangement  of  the  Italo-Austrian  frontier,  and  Italy  has  obtained  large 
tracts  of  what  were  formerly  Austrian  lauds.  The  following  table  shows  the 
area  and  population  of  the  acquired  territories :  - 


Area  in 

square 

miles 

618 

113 

782 

1,138 

Popula- 
tion 

Area  in 
—                     square 
miles 

Triest           .        .        .          37 

Istria 2,035 

Trentino  &  Ampezzano    2,627 

Popula- 
tion 

Alto  Adige .... 
Garinzia      .... 
Carniola      .... 
Qorizia  and  Oradisca. 

24,345 

7,667 

88,605 

260,749 

229,510 
404,309 
893,111 

Total         .        .  1  7,350 

1,408,21>6 

In  the   following   table  areas  of  19  provinces  marked  with   an  asterisk 
are  definitely    ascertained    by    the  Government  Survey  Dei>artment ;    the 
others  are  estimated  by  the  General  Statistical  Department : — 


Provinces  and 
Departments. 

Alessandria  *     . 
Cuneo  *    . 
Novara     . 
Torino*    . 

1    Area  in 
square 
miles 

1,960 
2,870 
2,548 
3,953 

'  11,331 

1,582 
456 

2,038 

!     1,076 

1,823 

'     1,105 

685 

903 

1,221 

1,287 

1,233 

9,333 

Population  .Present 

Population 

Census 
1882.  Jan.  1 

729,710 

635,400 

675,926 

1,029,214 

Census 
1901,  Feb.  10 

811,833 

638,235 

743,115 

1,124,218 

Census 
1911,  June  10 

807,696 

646,719 

756,326 

1,213,709 

Estimated 
Jan.  1,1915 

821,673 

666,735 

768,658 

1,251,560 

3,508,626 

1,119,877 
149,629 

1,269,506 

541,615 
619,858 
637,863 
352,992 
360,409 
1,833,949 
514,506 
135,133 

per  square 
mile,  1915 

419-2 
232*3 
301-7 
316-6 

Piedmont    . 

3,070,250 

3,317,401 

3,424,450 

1,050,052 
147,179 

1,197,231 

511,237 
596,411 
616,212 
348,749 
349,048 
1,726,648 
512,340 
129,928 

4,790,478 

309-6 

• 

Genova 

Porto  Maurizio . 

Liguria 

.   760,122 
132,251 

892,373 

390,775 
471,568 
515,050 
302,138 
295,728 
1,114,991 
469,831 
120,534 

3,680,615 

934,627 
142,846 

1,077,473 

459,594 
538,427 
580,214 
327,838 
311,942 
1,442,179 
496,969 
125,565 

4,282,728 

707-9 
3281 

622-9 

Bergamo  * 
Brescia  *  . 
Como  • 
Cremona  * 
Mantova  * 
Milano  *  . 
Pavia  *     . 
Sondrio     . 

503-4 
340-0 
577-8 
516-3 
399-1 
1,502-0 
399-8 
109-6 

^x>mbardy    . 

4,996,325 

686  8 

ABEA  AND  POPULATION 
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ProvineAfl  t^^A 

Area' 

Popalation  PreRcnt 

PopuIatfoB 

Depart  niei 
Belluno 

It. 

in  sq. 
miles 

1,2761 

Census          Census          Census 
1882,  Jan.  1  1901,  Feb.  10  1911,  June  10 

Estimated 
Jan.  1, 1915 

per  sq.  mile 
IMS 

• 

174,140 

192,800j      192,793!      203,723 

159-7 

Padova*  . 

826 

397,762 

443,227       519,358 

560,648 

666-6 

Rovigo     . 

684' 

217,700 

221,904       267,723 

269,382 

393-8 

Trevwo  *  . 

956 

376,704 

412,267i      491,166 

624,013 

648-1 

Udine 

2,536 

501,745 

692,592       628,081 

678,460 

266-6 

Venezia    . 

944 

356,708 

401,241       466,752       497,587 

627  1 

Verona  *  . 

1,185 

394,065 

422,437;      475,049 

496,890 

418-5 

Vicenza  *  . 

1,066 
9,463 

396,349 
2,814,173 

447,999 
3,134,467 

496,438 

518,238 
3,732,941 

490-8 

Venetia 

3,527,360 

394-6 

Bologna    . 

1,465 

457,474 

627,367'      577,729 

602,663 

411-4 

Ferrara 

1,019 

280,807 

271,776,      307,924 

326,447 

320-4 

Fori! 

730 

251,110 

280,8231      301,408       816,420 

433-6 

Modena  * 

1,003 

279,254 

315,804       353,051 

373,606 

372-4 

Parma 

1,258 

267,306 

294,159       826,163;      840,050 

270-3 

Piacenza  , 

967 

226,717 

245,126       256,283 

267,007 

276  1 

Rayenna  , 

715 

225,764 

236,485 

248,356 

266,567 

358-8 

Reggio  Emilia  * 

885 
8,042 
1,274 

244,959 

2,183,391 

238,744 

274,495 

2,446,035 

271,676 

310,337 

826,487 

368-9 

EmUia 

2,681,201    2,809,187 
283,663       292,763 

349-3 

Arezzo 

229-8 

Firenze     . 

2,261 

790,776 

939,054 

999,423    1,028,740 

455-0 

Grosseto    . 

1,735 

114,295 

144,722 

146,634       155,774 

89-8 

Livorno    . 

133 

121,612 

123,877 

135,765 

139,684 

1,050-3 

Lucca 

555 

284,484 

319,523 

333,011;      347,169 

626-6 

Massa  e  Carrara* 

'    688 

169,469 

195,631 

212,430 

226,944 

329-9 

Pisa . 

1,185 

283,563 

320,829 

342,250 

351,841 

296-9 

Sieua 

1,471 

205,926 

233,830 

241,530       244,850 

166-5 

Tuscany 

9,302 

2,208,869 

2,549,142 

2,694,706j  2,787,765 

299-7 

Ancona  *  . 

748 

267,338 

302,172 

319,709       333,381 

445-7 

Ascoli  Piceuo    . 

805 

209,185 

245,172 

253,635       261,835 

325-8 

Macerata  . 

1,070 

239,713 

259,429 

258,393|      267,373 

249-9 

Pesaro  e  Urbino 

1,118 
3,741 
3,770 
4,664 

223,043 
939,279 

253,982 

.1,060,755 

667.210 

261,516       270,676 

242-1 

Marches 

1,093,253 

1,133,265 

302-9 

Penigia(Umbria) 

672,060 

686,596 

714,682 

189-6 

Roma  (Latium). 

903,472 

1,196,909 

1,302,423 

1,886,846 

297-4 

Aquila    degli 

1 

Abmzzi 

2,493 

368,027 

396,629 

407,005       422,634 

169-5 

Campobasso 

1,692 

366,434 

866,571 

849,618       366,796 

210-9 

Chieti 

1,142 

348,948 

370,907 

366,693       381,577 

334*1 

Taramo 

• 

1,060 

264,806 

307,444 

307.490 

819,741 

301-6 

Abruzzi  e 

Moll 

se 

6,387 

1,317,215 

1,441,551 

1,430,706 

1,480,748 

231-8 
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ProviDoes  and 
Departments 


Avenino 
Benerento 
Caserta 
Napoli  * 
Saler&« 


Campania 

Bari    delle 

Puglie 
Foggik 
Leoce 

Apulia 

Potenz^  (Ba 

silicata) 

Catanzaro 
Cosenza 
Reggio  di 
Calabria 

Calabria 

Caltanisetta 

Catania 

Girgenti 

MeAlna* 

Palermo 

Siracnsa 

Trapani 

Sicily 

Cagliari 
Sassari 

Sardinia 

Total     . 


Aveain 

sqiunre 

miles 


1,165 

819 
2,034 

851 
1,908 

6,277 


2,048 
2,683 
2,645 


Fopolalion  FresAiit 


Census     i      Census  Census     |  Bfttimatod 

1869,  Jan.  1  ,1001,  Veb.  10  1911,^iuielO  Jan.  1,1915 


392»619,  402,425  396,581 
288,425  256,504;  264»726 
714,1311     785y357i      791,616 


1,001,245    1,161,834,  1,310^785 
550,157'      564,328^      558^282 


2,896,577 


679,499 
356,267 
568,298 


7,876 

1,589,064 

3,855 

£24,504 

2,034 
2,566 

1,219 


5,819 


1,271 
1,907 
1,176 
1,254 
1,927 
1,433 
968 

9,935 


433,975 
451,183 

372,723 


3,160,448 


827,698 
426,450 


411,813 
266,487 
517,917 
1^360,324 
671,213 


Fopolatieii 

per  square 
mile,  1915 


3,311,990 


3,426,754 


891,624   985,982 
4Cr,020   484,557 


706,520   771,507   817,252 


36d*S 

924*2 

402 '1 

3,876  •» 

2M-4 

646-9 


l,»59,66ai  2rl3«^15l!  2,237,791 


490,705 

476,227 
465,267 

428,714 


474,021^  489,674 


1,267,883  1,870,208 


266,379 
563,457 
312,487 
460,924 
699,151 
341,526 
283,977 

2,927,901 


827,977 
705,412 


483.235   606,802 
474,001'   496,907 

444,915'   469,071 


5,179 
4,120 


420,635 
261,867 


9,299  i   682,002 
110,632  23,469,628 


842,657 
789,147 
871,638!  3^Sr,804. 
543,809!  517,248 
785,3571  795,631i 
427,507'  476,7661 
368,099!   367,106 


819,944 
409,133 
537,348 
804,581 
600,664^' 


3,529,799  3,672,268 


483,548 
308,206 


791,754 


520,213 
332,194 

852,407 


S,798,4W       38I-& 


638,268 
342,595 

880,863! 


457  D 

lao-^ 

300-0 
80»*4 


127  0 


248-7 
193-7 

884-8 


1,402;151I  1,471,780'       252-9 


354,288;      273*7 


430-0 
348-2 
428-5 
417-6 
349  4 


387,607!      879-7 


103-« 
83*2 

94-7 


32.475,253  34,671,377)36,120,118,      826-6 


The  resident  popolatioK  {i,e.  having  habitual  re«ideQ^.in  Italy, i«oliidiQ|^ 
persoAd  temporafrily  absent)  on  Juae  10,  1911„  »imbere4  d6>846,048. 

The  popmatioft  of  ItMlj  is  in  general  perfectly  homogeaMaous.  Acooirdkig 
to  gtatietics  of  1911,  the  exoeptioas  are:  about  83,300  of  French  origin*; 
9,600  of  Teatonic  origin;  81,000  of  AJhaman  origin;  29,000  of  Gi«ek 
origin  ;  11,700  of  Spanish  CCatalan)  origin,  and  42,200  Slkre. 
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MOYJBMENT  OF  POPUULTIOW. 

Births,  deatlis,  and  marriages  : — 


Tew 


Mftiriages 


19171  j  96,649 
1918^  i  107,226 
1919'  ■  314,113 


9ir1|hfi  Living 


Legitimate 


Illegiti- 
mate and 
Bxposed 


Total 


658,274  32,933 
602,778  31,611 
719,738    34,947 


691,207 
634,389 

754,685 


StUltyarn 


29,820 
31,885 
36,140 


Deaths 
exclusive 

of  the 
Stillborn 


Surplus  of 
Births 


682,311        8.896 

1,143,447-509,058 

677,040      77,645 


I  For  8,110  commimes  ont  of  a  total  of  8,344. 
a  9oT  8,076  coram anes  out  of  a  total  of  8,344. 
3  For  8,259  commanes  out  of  a  total  of  8,346. 

EmigrarUs. — Total  number  in  1919,  243,417,  of  whom  144,524  wwnt  to 
other  European  countries  or  those  bordering  on  tho  Mediterranean,  and 
98,893  to  countries  orerseas. 

The  number  of  Italians  who  returned  to  Italy  was  : — In  1919,  89,081 
(of  whom  9,025  were  from  the  United  States). 

Principal  Towns. 

The  numbers  of  inhabitants  at  the  different  centres  do  not  in  Italian 
statistics  afford  a  sufficient  basis  for  distin^ishing  between  the  urban  and  rural 
population.  In  Northern  Italy  the  population  is  scattered  over  the  country 
and  there  are  few  centres.  In  Southern  Italy  and  in  the  islands  the  country 
people  live  in  the  towns,  coming  and  going  to  cultivate  their  own  plots  of 
land  ;  consequently  there  are  many  populous  centres  where,  if  numbers  alone 
were  considered,  the  population  would  be  regarded  as  urban,  though  it  is,  in 
truth,  almost  exclusively  rural.  The  following  statement  gives  the  classifica- 
tion of  communes  according  to  resident  population  on  December  31,  1918, 
on  the  basis  of  the  1911  oenaus  : — 


Communes  with  population  over  100,000 
From  50,001  to  100,000. 
From  80,001  to  60,<'0O  .... 
From  20,001  to  30,000   .... 
From  16,001  to  20,000  .... 
Others 


Total 


Number 


18 
29 

51 

99 

97 

8,056 


8,345 


Population 


8,918,958 
1,925,646 

1,948,849 

2,342,873 

1,650,095 

24,068,727 


35,845.048 


Fir  1,000 


109-2 
68-7 
54-4 
65-4 
46  0 

671-8 


1,000-0 


The  estimated  communal  population 
follows  on  January  1,  1915  : — 


of  the  capitals  of  provinces  was  as 


Oomnuiiies 


Popula-  1 
tlon 


Napoli . 

697,917 

Milano 

663,099 

Roma 

590,960 

Torino  . 

451,994 

Palermo 

346,891 

GelioTa 

800,189 

Firenze 

242,147 

C&tuiia 

217,889 

Bologaa        .  J 

189,770 

Communea 

Venezia 

Messina 

Livomo 

Bari 

Padova . 

Femra 

Brescia 

Verona 

Foggia. 


Popula- 

tion 

168,038 

150,000 

108,586 

109,218 

105,136 

102,550 

89,622 

86, 448 

79,213 


Ck>mimaBos 


Lnoea   . 
Alessandria    . 
Ravenna         . 
Reggio  £milia 
Modeiia 
Perugia  . 
Pisa 

Ancona  . 
Cagliari . 


Popula- 
tion 


79,110 
78,159 
74,161 
75,S49 
76,584 
70,297 
67,286 
68,480 
61,176 
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Com  manes 

Popula- 
tion 

;  60,779  1 

Communes 
Treviao  . 

Popula- 
tion 

Communes 

Popula- 
tion 

Trapani . 

43,697    Chieti     . 

26,950 

Bergamo 

1  58,470  iiSiracusa. 

44,094    Benevento 

25,123 

Novara  . 

58,858     Cremona 

42,704;  Teramo  . 

25,070 

Vicenza  . 

57,016  1  Pavla      . 

40,729!  Cosenza. 

27,048 

Parma    . 

54,584 

Piacenza 

40,362    Avellino 

24,620 

Udine     . 

49,695 

Lecce 

37,790 

Macerata 

23,860 

Arczzo    . 

50,093 

Catanzaro 

37,836 

Aquila   . 

22,050 

Forll       . 

48,943  ; 

Caserta  . 

i    32,856 

Belluno  . 

22,261 

Salerno  . 

48,247 

Mantova 

;    34,507 

Potenza  . 

17,938 

Como 

46,216 

I  Massa     . 

1    33,299 

1  Campobasso    . 

15.489 

Reggio  Calabria 

43,098 

I  Ascoli  Piceno  < 

32,254 

I  Grosseto 

15,799 

Sassari   . 

43,525 

j  Cuneo    . 

29,608 

;  Rovigo   . 

12.666 

Siena 

42,428 

,  Pesaro    , 

28,483 

Sondrio  . 

9,347 

Oaltanissetia  . 

42,670  .,  GirRenti 

27,106 

Porto  Maurizio 

8,039 

Eeligion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is,  nominally,  the  ruling  State  religion  of 
Italy  ;  but  the  power  of  the  Church  and  clergy  is  subordinated  to  the  civil 
government,  and  there  is  freedom  of  worship  to  the  adherents  of  all 
recognised  religions.    The  census  returns  of  1911  were  as  follows  : — 


Profession 

Roman  Catholics. 
Evangelical  Protestants 

v6WS      .... 

Other  professions 

Not  professing  any  religion 

Not  known  . 

Total      . 


ToUl 

32,983,664 

123,253 

34,324 

2,200 

874,532 

653,404 

34,671,377 


Per  cent. 

95-13 
0-36 
0-11 

2-52 
1-88 

100-00 


1  See  also  Rome,  See  and  Church  of. 


Of  the  Protestants,  22,600  belonged  to  the  Waldensian  Church  of 
Piedmont,  about  10,000  to  the  other  Evangelical  Italian  Churches,  and 
30,000  to  foreign  Protestant  bodies. 

Italy  is  divided  into  13  apostolical  provinces,  comprising  272  episcopal 
jurisdictions,  viz.,  1  patriachate  (Venice),  49  aichbishoprics,  6  cardinal 
bishoprics,  and  216  bishoprics,  11  abbeys,  and  a  number  of  prelates  without 
dioceses.  Every  archbishop  or  bishop  is  appointed  by  the  Pope,  on  the 
advice  of  a  committee  of  Cardinals ;  but  the  royal  exeqiuittbr  is  necessary  for 
his  installation.  In  1911,  the  number  of  parishes  was  20,707.  According 
to  the  census,  1911,  the  secular  clergy  numbered  67,147  :  the  regulars  (monks, 
'ay-brothersj  nuns,  &c.),  45,253  ;  sacristans,  &c.,  10,761  ;  persons  employed  at 
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the  Pontifical  and  Episcopal  Coarts,  &o.,  284V     There  were  in  1911,  858 
Eyanselical  pastors  and  ministers,  and  54  Jewish  Rabbis. 

The  snppression  of  the  religious  corporations  began  for  the  old  provinces  in 
1855»  and  was  continued  for  the  whole  of  the  country  by  a  law  of  July  7, 1866, 
and  completed  by  the  law  of  June  19,  1873,  which  extended  the  measure  to 
the  city  and  province  of  Rome.  Of  the  monastic  edifices  some  were  occupied 
by  the  State,  others  assigned  to  communes  or  provinces.  The  corporations  of 
Lombardy  were  privilegea  by  the  treaty  of  Ziinch,  and  their  lands  and  houses 
were  left  to  the  disposal  of  their  individual  members.  The  administration 
of  the  revenue  from  the  proceeds  of  land  destined  for  charity  or  instruction 
now  belongs  to  the  communes ;  that  from  monastic  parish  church  property 
in  Rome,  to  the  parish  churches ;  that  from  proper^  of  foreign  religious 
orders  in  Rome  (400,000  lire)  to  the  Holy  See;  while  the  remainder  is 
administered  by  two  institutes  which  pay  the  pensions  and  other  dues,  and 
provide  (1)  for  beneficent  work  and  for  worship  in  Rome  ;  and  (2)  for  worship 
in  the  rest  of  Italy. 


Inttruotion. 

The  State  regulates  public  instruction,  and  maintains,  either  entirely  or 
in  conjunction  with  the  communes  and  provinces,  public  schools  of  every 
grade. 

Schools  in  Italy  may  be  classified  under  four  heads,  according  as  they 
provide  :  (1)  elementary  instruction  ;  (2)  secondary  instruction — classical ; 
(3)  secondary  instruction — technical ;  (4)  higher  education. 

(1)  Schools  providins;  elementary  instruction  are  of  two  grades.  Religious 
instruction  is  given  to  those  whose  parents  request  it.  Only  the  lower-gnde 
instruction  is  compulsory.  Every  commune  must  have  at  least  one  lower- 
grade  school  for  boys  ana  one  for  girls ;  and  no  school  with  only  one  master 
should  have  more  tnan  seventy  pupils.  Higher-grade  elementary  schools  are 
required  in  communes  having  normal  and  secondary  schools,  and  in  those 
with  over  4, 000  inhabitants.  In  both  grades  the  instruction  is  free.  The  age- 
limit  of  6  to  9  exists  for  communes  where  there  is  no  higher  elementary 
school,  but  where  there  is  such  higher  school,  children  are  required  to  attend 
till  they  have  completed  the  course  of  instruction,  the  compulsory  age  being 
thus  raised  to  12  yean.  This  law  provides  that  illiterate  persons  shall  be 
under  various  disabilities. 

(2)lSecondary  instruction — classical — is  provided  in  the  giniuui  and  lieti, 
the  latter  leading  to  the  universities. 

(S)  Secondary  instruction — ^technical.  This  is  supplied  by  the  technical 
schools,  technical  institutes,  and  institutes  for  the  mercantile  marine. 

(4)  Higher  education  is  supplied  by  the  universities,  by  other  higher 
institutes,  and  by  special  higher  schools. 

According  to  the  census  of  1911  the  smallest  percentage  of  illiterates 
above  six  years  was  in  Piedmont,  male  9*1,  female  12*8  (male  and  female 
ll'O) ;  and  the  largest  in  Calabria,  male  59*5,  female  78*1  (male  and  female 
69*6).  Since  then  there  has  been  much  improvement,  and  now  there  are 
nircondari  (arrondissements),  e.g.  Domodossola  Pallanza,  and  Yarallo  in  the 
province  of  Novara,  and  others  in  the  provinces  of  Turin,  Como,  Cuneo,  &c. , 
where  all  young  people  twenty  years  of  age  can  read  and  write. 

1  In  this  total  are  not  comprised  the  priests,  monks,  duds,  etc.,  engaged  in  education 
(malee,  1,84S,  ftmalea,  8,860),  or  as  nurses  (males,  450,  females,  8,147). 
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SUtiitica  of  yarioiu  cltssesf  of  schools  :*— * 


Pupils 

Wm 

^0.       '           XOB&UCIB 

Males 

Females 

Total 

t      ^Bili  for  l&fknts  (1915-16)  . 

6,453         19,820 

■ 

500.705 

11  Public  8cbools/^"'^*',„„ 
is          noifi\       \        classes 

5 »  Private  do.  (1907-08) 
W       Brening,  do.  (1907-08) 

100,105  '                      ( 

1   •     75,993     I 

20,091  ;            { 

1,655,788 

291,206 

1,611,519 

233,573 

8»  107,946 

524,779 

6,584           8,130 

— 

— 

148,081 

4,788            — 

1 

148,238 

84,140 

182,378 

rGovernmeni  SchoolB  (1917- 

1 

*        1- 

1918):— 

;     Men 

Women 

Supplementary  8ChooU(for 

1 

* 

girls  only) 
Normal  schools. 

m  '}  '-^'o 

8,280| 

987 
1,583 

30,114 
83,945 

30,401 
85,926 

Ginnasi       .... 

296      2,574 

622 

40,789 

13,635 

54,274 

30 

Licei           .... 

165 

1,304 

102 

8,932 

2,011 

10.943 

08 

Technical  schools 

399 

3,769 

2,619 

77,563 

46,427 

122.9801 

Tech.  institutes 

87 

1,842 

251 

21,980 

4,016 

20,9962 

"3 

Private  (1917-18) :—                 ! 

6 

Supplementary  schools      .  | 

9:. 

93 

3,416 

3,509 

f 

Normal  schools 

42 

— 

— 

38 

889 

877 

J} 

Qinnasi        «... 

231 

— 

10,100 

879 

10,479 

Licei 

63 

— 

753 

2 

755 

Technical  schools 

182 

— 

— 

8,199 

2,404 

10,608 

V.  Teohuoal  inatitatos  .          ] 

88 



1,31« 

118 

1,484 

1  Bxclusire  of  206  auditors. 


2  Bielusive  of  104  auditors. 


Statistics  of  Italian  oniyersltiet,  1917-18  r 


t*ltmm^tittl*m 


M^MrtrUktaiMi^ 


State  Universities 
Bologna 
Cagliari 
Catania 
Genoa 
Macerata 
Messina 
Modena 
Naples      .    . 
Padua 
Palermo 
Parma 
Pavia 
Pisa     . 


Data  of 
Founda- 

1    tion 


1200 
1626 
1434 
1243 
1290 
1549 
1678 
1224 
1222 
1806 
1602 
1300 
1338 


Stiidenta 


2,624 

438 

1,661 

2,874 

231 

843 

527 

?,874 

1,685 

2,703 

498 

1,160 

1,486 


Rome  .   . 

Sasaari 

Siena 

Turin  . 

Free  Universities ; — 

Camerino     . 

Ferraris         . 

Perugia 

Urbino 
University     Courses 

(Licei  of   Aquila, 

Bari,  Catanzaro)  . 

ToUl 


Date  of 
Founda- 
tion 

1303 
1677 
1300 
1404 

1727 
1391 
1276 
1664 


atodenta 


4,609 
217 
214 

2,394 

328 
601 
282 
170 


379 


33,798 


Besides  the  universities  there  are  also  three  xnstitutioBS  of  nniTenity 
rank — the  Institute  of  Higher  £<luoation  in  Florence  ;  the  Royal  Sokntiflo 
and  Literary  Academy  in  Milan  ;  and  the  Higher  Technical  Institute  of 
Milan. 

There  were,  also,  six  higher  institutes  for  commercial  eduoatiQn  (Turin, 
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G^nod,,  Milan,  Venice,  Kome,  and  Bari),  with  2,554  stndents  In  1917-18  ; 
three  higher  schools  of  apiculture  (Milan,  Perngla,  and  Porticl)  with  370 
students  ;  five  engineering  colleges  (Turin,  Milan,  Bologna,  Rome  and 
Naples)  with  5,014  students  ;  the  higher  naval  college  at  Genoa  with  277 
students  ;  the  high  school  of  forestry  in  Florence,  with  20  students  (1914-15); 
the  school  of  social  science  in  Florence,  with  76  students  (1917-18)  ;  the 
school  for  Oriental  languages  in  Naples,  with  63  students ;  3  ▼•terinary 
colleisfes  (Turin,  Milan,  and  Naples)  with  ISOetudents;  3  women's  training 
colleges  (Florence,  Rome,  and  N^aples),  with  691  students. 

In  1919  there  was  set  up  a  national  institute  for  the  instruction  of 
illiterate  adults. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Italy  has  5  Courts  of  Cassation  (4  of  which  have  jurisdiction  exclueirely 
in  oivU  matters),  and  is  divided  for  the  administration  of  justice  into 
20  a]^peal  court  diAtricts,  subdivided  into  162  tribunal  districts,  and  these 
aMin  iiito  mandamonti,  e^ch  with  its  own  magistracy  (Pretura),  1,585  in 
all.  In  13  of  the  principal  towns  there  are  also  PrttoH  wtbani  (15),  who 
hare  jurisdiction  exclusively  in  penal  matters.  For  tivil  business,  besides 
the  magistracy  above-mentioned,  CorMicUori  have  jurisdiction  in  petty 
plaints. 

The  Pretori  have  jurisdiction  concerning  all  misdemeanours  (contravvenzioni)  and 
offences  (delitti)  punishable  by  imprisonment  (reclusion  and  detention)  not  exceeding 
Biz  months,  or  banishment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  2,000  lire. 
The  penal  Tribunals  have  jurisdiction  in  the  first  instance  in  offences  (delitti)  for  which 
the  Code  establishes  a  minimum  penalty  not  exceeding  five  years  of  imprisonment  and  a 
ii»a#i«Mim  not  exceeding  ten  years,  or  in  offences  punishable  by  a  fine,  exceeding  2,000  lire. 

The  Courts  of  Assize,  which  in  all  cases  have  juries,  have  jurisdiction  in  all  proceed- 
ings ooncerning  serions  offences  punishable  by  impri.^nnment  for  life  (ergastolo),  or  by 
imprisonment  (reclusion  and  detention)  exoeeding  in  the  minimum  nve  years,  and  in  the 
maxinum  ten  years.  They  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  (save  that  the  Senate  is,  on  occasion, 
a  high  Court  of  Justiee)  concerning  offences  against  the  internal  and  external  security  or 
the  Btete,  and  all  press  offences.  Appeal  is  allowed  to  the  penal  Tribunals  fk'om  the 
sen^encea  of  the  Pretori,  and  to  the  Courts  of  Appeal  from  those  of  the  penal  Tribunals. 
There  is  no  appeal  from  sentences  of  the  Courts  of  Assize.  The  Court  of  Cassation  in 
Rome  has  power  to  annul,  for  illegality,  sentences  passed  by  the  inferior  magistracy  and 
to  deeide  iinestioas  of  Jurisdiction  or  competency. 

Statistics  of  persons  convicted  of  offences  of  all  kinds  *- 


Tear 


Convictions 


1916 
1917 
1918 


Total 


470,710 
423,707 
836,905 


Before  the 
Pretori 


480,130 
382,888 
297,210 


Before  the 

Tribunali 

(first  instance) 


38,011 
39,616 
38,542 


Before  the 
Corti  d' Assise 


1,669 
1,253 
1,144 


In  1918  (January  1)  there  were  30,704  males  and  2,903  female  prisoners  ; 
and  3,202  males  and  1,441  females  were  placed  in  reformatories.  At  th^t 
date  there  were  167  central  and  arrondissement  ^prisons,  70  penal  establish- 
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ments,    34    reformatories,    and  8  colonies   for  persons   under   domiciliary 
restraint.     There  were,  besides,  1,414  cantonal  priaons. 

Paaperitm. 

In  Italy  legal  charity,  in  the  sense  of  a  right  in  the  poor  to  be  supported 
by  the  parish  or  commune,  or  of  an  obligation  on  the  commune  to  relieve  the 
poor,  does  not  exist.  Public  charity  in  general  is  exercised  through  the 
permanent  charitable  foundations,  called  'Istituzioni  pubbliche  di  benencenza' 
(Opere  pie),  regulated  by  the  law  of  July  17,  1890.  The  general  resalts 
of  an  inquiry  in  1900  were  : — Leaving  out  of  account  institutions  intended 
for  lending,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  saving  (that  is,  monti  di  pietk,  monti 
frumentan,  caase  di  prestanze  agrarie),  there  were  27,078  opere  pie,  with  a 
gross  capital  of  about  2,205,000,000  francs.  Their  net  income  amounted  to 
52,569,000  lire.  Added  to  this  net  income  were  casual  legacies,  contri- 
butions from  private  benefactors,  subsidies  from  communes  (for  hoepitala), 
&c.,  all  of  which  receipts  are  spent  annually,  and  thus  the  sum  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  opere  pie  in  1900  (last  available  data)  amounted  to  120,765,000 
lire.  Between  1901  and  1917  the  capital  of  all  the  benevolent  institutions 
was  increased  by  385  million  lire.  On  December  31,  1918,  the  charitable 
foundations  numbered  29,995,  and  their  capital  was  2,627,264,723  lire. 


Finance. 


Revenue  and  Expenditure, 

Direct  taxes  are  those  on  lands,  on  houses,  and  on  incomes  derived 
from  movable  capital  and  labour.  The  tax  on  houses  is  at  the  rate  of 
12*5  per  cent,  (with  three-tenths  additional)  of  the  amount  taxable,  which 
is  two-thirds  of  the  real  annual  value  in  the  case  of  factories,  and  three- 
fourths  in  the  case  of  dwelling  houses.  The  tax  on  incomes  from  movable 
wealth  was  raised  to  20  percent,  of  the  amount  taxable.  The. communes 
and  provinces  also  tax  lands  and  buildings.  The  State  grants  to 
the  communes  one-tenth  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  on  incomes  as  com- 
pensation for  other  communal  revenues  made  over  to  the  State  by  various 
laws. 

The  principal  indirect  taxes  are: —the  customs  duties,  the  octroi,  the 
taxes  on  manufactures,  the  salt  and  tobacco  monopolies,  lotto. 

Total  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years  (25  lire  =  1/.) : — 


Tears 

ending  June  30 

Total  Revenne 

Total  Expenditure 

Difference 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

1916-17 

17,215,886,732 

21,775,678,643 

-   4,559,791,911 

1917-18 

20,505,819,027 

26,655,568,746 

-    6,149,749,719 

1918-19 

22,080,185,522 

33,470,204,060 

-ll,390,018,r'88 

1919-20  ' 

5,699,765,528 

6,259,482,860 

-       559,717,382 

1920-21  ^ 

12,349,018,815 

24,988,792,859 

-12,639,774,044 

1  BstimaveiL 
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Estimates  for  year  ending  Jane  30,  1921 : — 


Sources  of  Revenne 


Ordinary 
State  Property : 

Real  Property 

Railways 
Direct  Taxes : 

Land  Tax 

Income  Tax  (personalty) 

HoaseTax 
Taxes  on  Transactions 

Succession  Duties 

Registration  . 

Stamps  .... 

Taxes  on  Railway  Traffic 

Indirect  Taxes : 
Excise    . 
Customs 
Monopolies  : 
Tobacco 
Salt 

Lotteries 
Quinine 
Public  Services  ; 
Post 

Telegraphs    and    Tele- 
phones 
Repaymenta 

Total    (including 

various  receipts)    . 
Viremsnts  i 

Total  Ordinary  . 

BXTRAORDIIIARY 

Various  Receipts . 
Moyement  of  Capital : 
Compensations  and  Re- 

eoyeries 
Loans    .... 

Total  Extraordinary 
(including  various 
advances) 


Grand  Total 


Lire 


18,888,175 
801,000 

120,000,000 
548,900,000 
156,000,000 

185,000,000 
420,000,000 
800,000,000 
117,800,000 


580,680,000 
291,800.000 

1,600,800,000 

120,000,000 

125,000,000 

6,481,160 

240,000,000 

161,300,000 
118,175,484 


8,428,238,640 
136,248,788 

8,564,487.420 


1,370,668,520 
1,007,407,907 

30,609,551 
1,368,515,218 


3,784,531,386 


12,349,018,815 


Branches  of  Expenditure 


Ordimart 
Treasury  . 
Finance   . 
Justice    . 
Foreign  Affairs 
Instruction 
Interior  . 
Public  Works  . 
Posts  and  Telegraphs 
War 
Marine 

Agriculture     . 
Industry,  Commerce  aud 

Labour 
Colonies  . 
L  berated  territories 


Total  of  all  Ordinary. 

BXTRAORDINART 

Treasury  . 

Finance   . 

Justice 

Foreign  Affairs 

Instruction 

Interior   . 

Public  Works  . 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

War . 

Marine 

Agriculture 

Colonies  . 

Industry,  Commerce,  and 

Labour 
Liberated  territories 


Total  Extraordinary . 
Grand  Total 


Lire. 


5,264,384,700 
1,890,927,877 

89,905,074 

23,807,870 
528,214,969 
339,151,904 

93,971,674 
361,839,106 
908,958,268 
302,815,943 

87,876,930 

158,396,731 

70,852,510 

2,460.600 


9,655,063,582 


8,746,159.121 

82,190,281 

12,500,432 

17,177,400 

123,656,793 

161,716,831 

376,315,000 

119,674,803 

2,888.864,646 

841,404,200 

9,329,188 

111,771,400 

1,397,969,177 
447,000,000 


15,333,729,276 
24,988,792,859 


1  Vi/remenU  indicate  money  received  and  expended  for  npecial  purposes.    Though  ex- 
penditure of  this  nature  is  here  shown  only  for  the  Treasury  and  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
it  is  distributed  among  all  the  ministries  to  the  total  amount  stated  in  the  next  table.      ' 

In  the  Budget  statement  the  revenue  and  expenditure  are  distributed 
ortT  four  categories,  summarised  as  follows : — 


1920^31 


'    iuM<.«^i>»<M^   I  2ud  Category  ,'  3rd  Category  1.^.  ^.. 


Revenue 
Bxp«iditare 

Diflbranee  • 


Lire 
10,806,815,169 
22,937,290,239 


-12,140,975,080 


ofrailwajrs) 
Lire 


capital)      1  Kr^remenU) 


Total 


Lire 
1,406,454,867 
1,905,268,881 


-498,798,964 


Lire         I  Lire 

180,248.788  •    12,849,018,816 
136,248,788  ,    24,988,792,869 


—  1-12,689,774,044 
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JPublic  Debt, 
Interest  (inolading  promiume)  and  sinking  fund  of  the  Publio  Debt 
on  July  1,  1920:— 


Debts 


I.  Consolidated  debt  ^  : 
Rentes  atSJpr.  ct.  (ex.  3f) 
3 
34 

5        J) 
Total  consolidated  debt  . 


)} 


II.  Obligations 


/ 
•I 


III.  Permanent  annuity    dne'^ 
to  the  Holy  See         .  / 

IV.  Debts  separately  inscribed 

V.  Various  debts    . 

Total  debt     . 

Floating  debt : 
Treasury  ordinary   bonds 

(interest) 
Current  accounts  (interest) 
Advances  by  the  Bank 

Total    . 


Per 

Cent. 


8 
3i 

5 


Rentes,  Inter- 
ests, Ac. 


Sinking 
Fun4 


Lire 

283,420.195 

4,802,126 

88,026,228 

1,607,637,720 

32,444,96] 


—    '2,021,331,229 


Lire 

8,097,719,865 

160,070,865 

948,606,527 

33,352,754,400 

790,999,115 


43,275,150,772 


Year  of 

Bstinc- 

tlou 


3  to  I 

5     I 

3  to 
8  to  5 


I  88,027,007 


3,225,000 


6,856,690 
|1, 424,084,625 
i3,6i3,024.552 


1,953,880,400 


64,500,000 


169,387,000 


27,111,467,229 


72,574.385,402 


475,000,000 

226,000,000 

19,300,000 


719,300,000 


1940-60 


/1917- 
\1961 

/1920- 
\1985 


1  By-law  of  May  1, 1912,  the  interest  on  the  b  p.o.  (gross)  and  4  p.c.  (net)  consolidated 
debts  is  reduced  from  8|  p.c  (not)  to  8^  p.c. 

The  capital  (nominal)  of  the  consolidated  and  redeemable  debt  amounted 
to  72,574,300,000  lire  on  July  1,  1920,  and  the  interest  to  8,542,000,000  lire. 
On  June  30,  1918,  the  property  of  the  State  was  as  follows : — 

Estimated  Value,  Lire 
Financial  assetfi  (Treasury)  ....    12,247,187,785 

Property,  immovable,  movable,  loans,  and  various 

titles       

Property  of  industrial  nature 
Material  in  use  in  army  and  navy    . 
Property  used  in  the  service  of  the  State 
Soieutific  and  artistic  material 
Gold  in  dep6t         .  ... 


Total. 


3,274,360,862 
5,222,381,540 
3,265,085,200 
1,038,475,694 
269,871,240 
6,197,745 

25,818,660,006 
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In  the  finaneift]  yeat  1917-18  the  revenne  from  State  property  was: — 
Eoclestastical,  284,169  lire;  from  fixed  oapital,  8,687,869  lire;  from  the 
Qayour  Canals,  3y614,550  lire  ;  from  railways,  4,242  lire ;  yariotts, 
8,187,446  lire  ;  total,  20,777,775. 

Defence. 

L  FBOirriBK. 

The  extent  of  the  laijid  frontier  of  Italy  is  as  follows  :^-French 
frontier  300  miles;  Swiss  418;.  Austrian  566;  frontier  of  San  Marino 
24 ;  in  all  (exclusive  of  San  Marino)  1|284  miles.  The  coast  line 
of  the  peninsula  measures  2,052  miles  ;  of  SiciW,  630 ;  of  Sardinia,  830 ; 
of  Elba  and  the  small  islands,  648 ;  the  total  length  of  coast  is.  thus 
4^160  miles, 

On  the  Continental  frontier  of  Italy  the  principal  passes  of  the  Alps 
are  defended  by  fortifications.  The  basin  of  the  Po  is  also  studded  with 
fortified  places  ;  the  chief  strong  places  in  the  region  are  the  following  :•*- 
Casale.  Piacenza,  Verona,  Mantua  (these  two  belong  to  the  old  Austrian 
Quadrilateral),  Venice,  Alessandria*  On  the  coasts  and  islands  are  the 
following  fortified  places : — Vado,  Genoa,  Spezia,  Monte  Argentaro,  Gaeta  ; 
worlds  in  the  Straits  of  Messina,  Taranto.  To  the  north  of  Sardinia  a 
group  of  fortified  islands  form  the  naval  station,  of  Maddalena.  Rome  is 
protected  by  a  circle  of  forts. 

II.  Abmy. 

Service  in  the  aimy  (or  navy)  is  compulsory  and  universal.  The  total 
period  is  19  years,  beginning  at  the  age  of  twenty.  The  young  men  of 
the  year  are  divided  into  3  categories  ;  the  first  bemg  posted  to  the  per- 
manent army  ;  the  second  also  to  the  permanent  army  but  with  *  unlimited 
leave  * ;  and  the  third,  that  is  those  exempted  from  active  service,  to  the 
territorial  militia.  The  second  category  men  form  what  is  oaUed  the  '  com- 
plementary force.  * 

The  term  of  service  in  the  ranks  of  the  permanent  army  is  2  years 
for  all  arms.  After  passing  through  the  ranis,  the  men  are  placed  on 
'unlimited  leave,*  i,«.,  they  are  transferred  to  the. reserve,  in  which  they 
remain  until  they  have  completed  a  total  of  8  years*  service.  From  the 
rea^rve  the  apldier  passes  to  the  mobile  militia,  the  term  of  service  in  which 
is  4  years.  After  completing  his  time  in  the  mobile  militia  he  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  territorial  militia,  in  which  he  remains  7  years  ;  thus  finishing 
his  military  service  at  the  age  of  39. 

The  seoond  category  recruits  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  permanent 
army  for  the  first  8  years  of  their  service.  During  this  period  they  receive 
from  2  to  6  months'  training,  which  may  be  spread  over  several  years.  They 
then  pass  to  the  mobile  miutia,  and  afterwards  to  the  territorial  militia,  the 
periods  of  service  in  each  being  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  category 
soldiera.  The  men  allotted  to  the  third  category,  who  are  posted  at  once  to 
the  territorial  militia,  receive  80  days*  training. 

In  Italy  each  regiment  receives  recruits  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  th6  troops  ohange  their  stations  by  brigades  every  fbur  years.  On 
mobilisatioii  Mgiments  would  be  filled  iip  by  reservistB  from  the  districts  in 
which  they  are  (^[uarteFBd  at  th«  time.  Reliefti  are  so  arranged  that  at  least 
half  the  roservlBtiB  shall  have  previously  served  in  the  unit  which  they  would 
join  on  mobilisation. 
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As  proTiflionally  fixed  by  the  '  Gszzetta  Ufficiale '  of  Norember  25,  1919, 
the  future  field  army  will  be  composed  of  15  Territorial  Army  Corps,  sub- 
divided into  80  divisions  and  2  cavalry  divisions,  and  includes — the  General 
Statf  and  Commands  of  the  larger  units,  the  Royal  Garabinieri,  Infantry, 
Cavalry,  Artillery,  Engineers,  Aerial  Corps,  the  Mi]itai7  Districts,  Invalid 
and  Veteran  Corps,  Mechanical  Transport,  Railway  Transport,  Medical  Corps, 
Supply  Corps,  Administrative  Services,  Veterinary  Corps,  the  Militaty 
Schools,  Institutes  and  various  Technical  ebtablishments,  the  Army  and 
Navy  Supreme  Tribunal  and  the  Military  Penal  Establishments. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  units  permanently  maintained  on  service, 
other  units  and  corps  that  are  generally  formed  at  time  of  mobilisation  for 
instructional  duties  of  a  temporary  nature,  or  for  internal  duties,  will 
form  part  of  the  Royal  Army.  The  establishment  of  the  active  army  in 
January,  1921,  was  250,000  men. 

The  army  corps  consists  of  2  divisions,  the  divisions  of  2  brigades 
of  infantry  each  of  3  battalions,  and  of  artillery,  engineers  and  auxiliary 
services.  A  regiment  of  Bersaglieri  and  a  proportion  of  heavy  artillery  will 
be  attached  to  each  army  corps. 

Each  regiment  of  Bersaglieri  (light  infantry)  consists  of  3  battalions  of 
infantry  and  1  battalion  of  cyclists,  the  cyclists  being  intended  to  supple- 
ment the  cavalry  in  the  field.  The  Alpini  are  frontier  troops,  specially 
organised  to  defend  the  mountain  passes  leading  into  Italy ;  they  consist 
of  8  regiments  (26  battalions)  of  Alpine  Infantry,  and  2  regiments  of  36 
mountain  artillery  batteries. 

Cavalry  divisions  each  consist  of  2  brigades  of  2  regiments  and  of  a 
horse  artillery  regiment.  Each  cavalry  re^ment  comprises  regimental  head- 
quarters, 2  squadron  groups  and  1  depot  squadron. 

The  regiments  of  field  artillery,  heavy  field  artillery,  heavy  and  coast 
artillery  each  comprise  1  headquarters,  4  groups  and  a  depot.  The  me- 
chanically transported  artillery  is  composed  of  a  headouarters,  5  groups  and 
a  depot.  The  regiment  of  horse  artillery  comprises  1  headquarters,  2  groups 
and  a  depot. 

The  Carabinieri  are  a  force  of  military  police.  They  are  recruited  by 
selection  from  the  army,  and  they  remain  in  the  ranks  of  the  force  until  they 
have  completed  3  years'  service.  They  then  serve  in  the  reserve  of  the 
Carabinieri  for  4  years,  after  which  they  are  transferred  to  the  territorial 
militia  for  the  remainder  of  their  service,  and  are  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the 
army. 

The  total  number  of  men  mobilised  by  Italy  during  the  war  was  5,615,000. 
The  casualties  amounted  to  : — 

Dead  in  the  zone  of  operations  ....  424,921 
in  rear  of  the  zone  of  operations  .  .  .  22,000 
as  prisoners  of  war 50,000 


f  > 


Total  dead                    ....       496,921 
wounded 949,576 


}} 


The   garrison  of  Libya  consists  of  8  infantry  battaliona,  4  companies 

mounted  infantry,  2  field  batteries  and  2  mountain    batteries   as   oolonial 

troops  recruited  voluntarily  in  Italy  for  3  years'  service.     The  natiye  army 

is  to  consist  of  12  battalions,  6  squadrons,  6  mountain  batteriesi  3  camel 

nuadrons,  etc. 
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The  Italians  have  a  special  African  corps  in  Erythrea,  consisting  of  8  com- 
panies of  white  infantry  and  10  native  battalions  ;  also  1  squadron  of  native 
cavalry,  a  local  company  of  artillery  (Italians),  and  a  native  mountain  battery. 
Its  total  strength  is  about  8,600  of  aJl  ranks. 

In  Italian  Somaliland  there  is  a  native  corps  of  15  infantry  companies, 
1  camel  company  and  1  artillery  company,  with  Italian  officers,  and  a  body 
of  military  police.     Total  strength  aoout  4,700  of  all  ranks. 

III.  Navy. 

The  Italian  Navy  has  undergone  complete  revision  and  reduction 
hioce  the  Armistice.  It  has  been  decided  not  to  recondition  the  Dread- 
nought Leonardo  de  Vinci^  which  was  refloated  after  the  explosion  which 
sank  her  at  Taranto.  The  four  super-Dreadnoughts  of  30,000  tons, 
which  were  to  mount  8  15  in.  guns,  will  not  be  completed,  though  one  of 
them  was  launched.  Two  old  battleships  have  been  removed  from  the  list, 
and  the  others  will  soon  follow.  The  armoured  cruisers  are  of  little  value. 
The  list  of  light  cruisers  have  been  expanded  by  the  accession  of  six  enemy 
vessels.     There  have  been  considerable  reductions  in  the  personnel. 

The  naval  administration  is  under  the  Minister  of  Marine,  with  an 
assistant  secretary ;  a  Chief  of  the  Staff;  a  Superior  Board  which  controls 
the  general  administration  and  advises  on  policy.  Under  its  direction  are  the 
heads  of  the  various  services  of  the  personnel^  naval  constructors  {Oenio 
Navale)f  ordnance,  equipment,  engineering,  and  civil  administration.  A 
civil  officer  administers  the  department  of  the  merchant  marine,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  secretary  for  the  navy.  For  purposes  of 
local  naval  administration  and  defence  the  Italian  littoral  is  divided  into  four 
departments :  Spezia ;  Naples ;  Venice;  Taranto.  The  vessels  are  apportioned, 
for  administrative  purposes,  between  the  four  departments.  There  are  torpedo 
stations  all  round  the  Italian  coasts,  the  head  stations  being  at  Genoa,  Spezia, 
Maddalena,  Gaeta,  Messina,  Taranto,  Brindisi,  Ancona,  and  Venice,  but  some 
of  them  are  being  demobilised.     Summary  of  the  Italian  navy  : — 


Completed  at  end  of 


1919 


1920 


1921 


Dreadnoughts 

Pre-Dreadnoughts  .... 
Armoured  crnisers  .... 
Protected  crnisers,  scouts  and  flotilla 

leaders      

Torpedo  gunboats,  etc. 

Destroyers  .  .... 

Torpedo  boats 

Submarines 


5  6  5 
«  6  4 
5,5         5 


23 

4 
48 
74 
7S 


23 
4 
50 
74 
80 


20 
2 
41) 
86 
50 


Some  ships  of  no  fighting  value  are  excluded  from  the  lummary.  The 
four  pre-Dreadnoughts  inclu£d  in  the  summary  in  the  following  table  are  to 
be  sold. 

The  tables  which  follow  of  the  Italian  fleet  are  arranged  after  the  manner 
of  other  similar  tables  in^this  book. 
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Batoe  Flebt. 


^  s 

1 

Armour 

o        1* 

1    S"^ 

Name                 *§«! 

—    — 

PHooipal 

Mam, 

First  0 
laidd 

1 

Ariunmeut 

fa  o,  -3  J   speed 

1909 
1910 

1912 


DaQto  Alighierl 

rOonU  di  Oavour 
\OittUo  Ceiare    . 

/Duillo 
lAndrea  Doria 


Drtadnoughts. 


19,000 

n 

n 

|22,02S 

n 

n 

}  22,562 

H 

H 

9}    !    12  12in. ;  20  4-7in. 
13  I2in. ;  18  4-7in. 


13  12in.    16  Oiu. 


S    34,000 
3  '24,000 


8   25.000 


kootk 
23 

22 
22 


1901 


Vittorio  Emanuele 
Regina  Elena   . 
Napolt 
BQina 


Pre-Zh-eadTiaughis, 


12,625 


10 


8 


2  12in.;  12  Sin. 


(  19,0001 
19,000  (  ''^ 

2o,oooi; 


1897 


1904 


fVar«Be 

\P.  Ferraoclo 

(S.  Otorgio 
S.  Marco  . 
Pisa  . 


Armoured  Cruiser t. 


I  7,360 

}  9,838 
10,118 


) 


fli 


riOin.;      8«n.;  14  L  /  18,885 

*  \  18,686 


6lQ. 
i  lOin.i  8  7*5iii. 


/18, 
I  19. 


000 

000 

19,000 


} 


20 


I  n- 


Light  ( 

Cruisers. 

1911 

Libia 

3,690       —    f    —    1    2  6in. ;  8  4-7in. 

2 

12,500 

28 

1912 

Campania 

2,460       — 

—    \    6  6in.  ;  6  Sin. 

r 

4,000 

16-5 

1912 

Ancona     . 

4,842  1     — 

— 

7  5 -gin. ;  8  4in. 

'    2 

26.000 

27-5 

1912 

Straaaburg 

4,480       — 

2 

7  6-9in. ;  2  3-4in. 

t    2 

34,0001     28 

1913 

Pillau 

4,320       - 

— 

8  5'9io, ;  2  Sin. 

fi 

27,400,     27-5 

1911 
1911 

HelROIaud 

Saida        .        .        .  | 

J  3,500       - 

9  30in. 

1 
,    2 

1 

26,000     27 

The  Ancona,  and  two  following  are  ex- German  vessels,  and  the  last  two 
ex- Austrian  vessels.  The  older  Italian  truisers  are  the  Campwrnit  Liguria, 
and  Paglia.  There  are  13  modern  scouts  or  flotilla  leaders,  ranging  upward 
from  1,000  tons  to  3,400  tons,  and  a  apeed  from  28  to  85  knotf.  Their  guns 
aw  from  4  in.  to  5'9in.     One  of  them  is  the  PremudOy  ex-GanuAn  Y.  116. 

The  large  flotillas  of  destroyers  are  composed  of  30  and  35  knot.Yiaw^li, 
vary  affaotiya  In  chamctar,  and  there  are  flotillas  of  quite  modern  toipedo- 
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boats.  Tba  dsHtroytra  iodnde  2  ez-Qarmsn  ud  7  az-Aiutmn.  The 
tabniAiiilM  »iuab«r  about  86,  but  U  sldei  boats  are  t*  be  sold  A  lii^ 
fiamtei'  ofniotoi  aiibmaruis  obA«era  fsM  built. 

UvnitorH^ott  IH  Brwni,  C»rtQ,  Outeo,  Mon/aianu mad  Vodice,  l,flSO  tone, 
2  iSin.,  4  Ijpr.  and  fi  light  gunt. 

The  parsoniuil  uoriuaitf  aoaiiata  of  oTir  1,000  offio«n  and  40,000  Inen, 
but  th»  nnmbere  ha.ve  bMn  raduced. 

Prodactioa  uid  Industry. 

I.    AORICULTDRB. 

Tba  sjfatems  of  cultivation  in  Italy  may  be  rednced  to  three : — 1.  The 
aystomof  p«aa«Jitprnpriatora!iip(aolttTMioDeperaaonoiciao  amanopTopria); 
2.  That  of  partBenhip  (colania  paiziaria.) :  S.  That  of  rent  (aStto). 
Peaaant  propriatorahip  ifl  most  oomiBoii  in  Piadmont  and  Lignria,  but  la  found 
in  many  other  parts  of  Italy.  Tb*  ayatam  of  partuershtp  or  coIanla  parmria, 
mora  eapBcially  in  tlia  form  of  meiaadria,  oonsiata  in  a  form  of  partnerahip 
between  the  proprietoi  and  the  cultivator.  Tbia  system  it  gsneral  In  Tueeany, 
tha  Maichaa,  aad  Umbria.  It  it  almoit  nnknoKc  in  the  Baailioata,  little 
pactisail  in  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  SardiDla,  and  haa  been  entirely  abandoned 
in  the  two  most  advan[:edcentres  of  cultivation  in  the  south,  viz.  ; — Baraaeand 
the  province  of  Naplea.  Varions  modlficationa  of  the  syetem  eiiel  in  different 
pnrta  of  Italy.  The  syatetn  of  rent  (aStt«)  exists  in  Lombardy  and  Vanetia. 
Large  farms  (la  grande  coltura)  aiiat  in  tha  neighbourhood  of  Varcelli, 
Pavia,  Milan,  Cremoua,  Cbioggia,  Feirara,  Groaseto,  Rome,  Caaerta,  and  in 
Apulia,  the  Basilicata,  Oalabria,  and  at  Girgenti  and  Trapani  in  Sicily.  In 
Italy  generally  the  land  ia  much  subdivided. 

The  area  of  Italy  compriseB  71,Q&S,BB2  aoies.  Of  this  area  S6,9fiG,000 
acres  are  under  crops  and  R,B62,sao  acrea  are  waits. 

Hanibai  of  proprietors  in  Italy,  1911  :— Proprietors  of  lands,  1,328,735  ; 
of  buildings,  732,434  ;  of  lands  and  buildings,  1,737,341  ;  total,  3,7Sa,S61. 
Proprietors  of  lands  aud  buildings  (3,796,661)  per  100  of  population,  11  ; 
proprietors  of  lands  (3,034.077)  per  square  mile,  27. 

Tbe  principal  crops  for  3  years  were  as  follows ; — 


Aerea<e 

Prodae.  In  c«l*. 

1.1. 

I.,. 

11,MS,000 
500,000 

•as 

1«S 

,.,. 

1»S0 

Vbut  .        . 

ffi".    : 
SB.  :    : 

Bl»      .        . 

Beam   . 

H.Dt   . 

(HiTBal! 

10,»14.23» 
483,100 

'■iSS 

1,077,000 

7»7;a50 

T,3dl!00II 
5,TM,(H» 

10,M4,«H» 
1,143,T» 
S,757;aB0 

77o;aM) 

1W,S00 
10,7Sfl,IX» 
5,7*1,750 

2!.e2o,n(K) 

1,231,632 

43           lOO 

28,000,000 

78,1132,000 
3,i»0,000 

ta,*4fcooo 

i4,oo6;ooo 
Bso.tes 

418,000 

In  1618  lUW  ha.t  989,786  horses,  g49,1d2aaaa9, 496,743  mules,  8,236,741 
uttle,  24,02fi   LnffaLiM,  S,33S,e3a  |»e«,  11,753,910  aheep^  and  9,062,568 
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Silk  culture,  though  flourishing  most  extensively  in  Lombardy,  Piedmont 
and  Yenetia,  is  carried  on  all  over  Italy.  In  1918  the  silk  cocoon  crop  was 
29,560,000  kilos.  On  June  30,  1917,  there  were  2,081  establishments  con- 
nected with  the  silk  industry,  200  of  which  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  silkworm  eggs,  1,703  to  spinning  and  169  to  weaving. 

In  the  year  1898-99  there  were  only  4  sugar  factories,  with  an  output  of 
5,972  metric  tons  ;  in  1919-20  there  were  86,  their  output  being  170,466  tons. 

The  value  of  the  output  of  industrial  chemical  products  in  1915  was 
215,093,928  lire  (in  1898,  26,134,000  lire). 

II.    FORESTBY. 

The  forest  area  (exclusive  of  chestnut  plantations)  is  about  4,000,000 
hectares.  The  yield  from  the  forests  was  valued  as  follows  in  1915  : — 
Timber,  1,120,000  cubic  metres  at  89,280,000  lire;  firewood,  4,500,000 
cubic  metres  at  63,000,000  lire;  charcoal,  4,528,500  quintals  valued  at 
68,927,500  lire  ;  total  value,  171,207,500  lire  (6,848,8002.). 

This  total  is  exclusive  of  secondary  produce  valued  at  about  55  millions 
of  lire  annually.  The  forest  produce  thus  amounts  to  225  millions  of  lire. 
From  1867  to  June  30,  1915,  33,555  hectares  were  replanted  by  or  with 
assistance  from  the  Government. 

III.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

The  Italian  mining  industry  is  most  developed  in  Sicily  (Caltanissetta), 
in  Tuscany  (Arezzo,  Florence,  and  Grosseto),  in  Sardinia  (Cagliari,  Sassari, 
and  Iglesias),  in  Lombardy  (particularly  near  Bergamo  and  Brescia),  and  in 
Piedmont. 

Production  in  metric  tons  (1  metric  ton  =  2,204  lbs.,  or  1,016  metric 
tons  =  1,000  English  tons>  of  metallic  ores  and  other  minerals  in  1919  : — 


Ores,  kc. 

• 

Produc- 
tive mines 

64 

Metric 
tons 

456,587 

Lire 

Workeis 

Iron      .... 

24,727,621 

2,967 

Manganese    . 

• 

26 

30,841 

2,727,596 

820 

Copper. 

. 

12 

16,653 

853,327 

576 

Zinc      .... 
Lead     .... 

) 

111 

/    65,629 
\    36,045 

16,907,345 
13,443,912 

1     8,790 

Gold*    .... 

— 

Antimony,  argentiferous 

3 

25 

10,000 

32 

Mercury 

8 

548 

9,864,000 

1,395 

Iron  and  cu  irons  pyrites 
Mineral  fuel . 

11 

372,474 

26,627,183 

2,750 

219 

1,168,541 

82,638,720 

16,192 

Sulphur  ore  . 

459 

255,316 

104,495,436 

18,119 

Asphaltic    and   bituminous 

substances  . 

• 

10 

78,000 

3,044,370 

805 

Boric  acid 

* 

hite. 

8 

2,063 

2,681,900 

827 

Totals  (including  grap 

petroleum  and 

other 

minerals)    . 

• 

1,023 

308.719,749 

55,263 

1  No  mine  was  productive  in  1918. 
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The  quarries  of  Italy  employed  in  1916,  46,820  persons  (1,257  females), 
the  output  of  building  and  decorative  stone  being  valued  at  61,739,320 
lire.  m 

IV.   Fisheries.  0 

On  December  31,  1915,  the  number  of  vessels  and  boats  employed  in 
fishing  was  26,725,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  70,443.  These  numbers 
include  48  boats  of  419  tons  engaged  in  coral  fishing.  There  were  162,755 
fishermen,  of  whom  6,902  were  engaged  in  deep-sea  or  foreign  fishing.  The 
value  of  the  fish  caught  in  1916  (excluding  foreign  fishing)  was  estimated 
at  17,473,503  lire  ;  the  value  obtained  from  tunny-fisbing  was  in  1915 
2,221,331  lire,  and  from  coral-fishing  35,340  lire,  the  quantity  being 
estimated  at  327  kilogrammes. 


V.  Manufactursa. 

The  Italian  industrial  census  of  June  10,  1911,  showed  that  there  were 
243,926  industrial  establishments  in  the  country,  having  2,304,438  em- 
ployees, and  possessing  1,620,404  horse-power.  The  particulars  as  to  the 
kind  of  industries  were  as  follows  : — 


IndiutriM 


Indnstries  connected  with  prodacti  of  agriculture,  hunt- 
ing, and  fishing 

Mining  and  metal-working  industries  (except  the  chemi- 
cal industry)  and  construction  work  (buildings,  roads, 
water  power,  Ac.) 

Textile  industry 

Chemical  industry 

Public  services 


Establish- 
ments 


135,461 


58,836 

32,691 

5,661 

5,300 


Horse- 
power 


640,856    ,    293,942 


695,787 

656,783 

100,924 

76,788 


268,763 

177,610 

86,152 

791,865 


Commerce. 


Special  trade  (in  sterling) 
(exclusive  of  precious  metals) 


Precious  Metals  (in  sterling) 


I  ear 

Imports 

1 

Exports            ' 
£ 

Imports 
£ 

Exports 

£ 

£ 

1915 

188,142,013 

101,337,349 

694,444 

130,288 

1916 

335,611,043 

123,583,191 

23,978 

61,498 

1917 

559,608,380 

1»2, 340,609 

15,492 

17,260 

1918 

641,547,036 

138,78^,269 

28,215 

1,266 

1919 

664.933,408 

242,629,683 

251,080 

41.478 

19201 

634,485,437 

812,151,668 

335  781 

1 

1 

8,011 

1  ProvisionaL 
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ThB  valua  ii 


Import! 

* 

,». 

BlportB 

1«10 

,». 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Lire 

Lin 

Wtiut     .... 

iUw.1111  .        .        . 

1,190,  M» 
9U.IIK 

CmI  uil  coki 

ifw^m 

» 

1,665.030 

llsa  !316 

307,081 

Bollernad  michtnjTT  '. 

'm.va 

.14  ,74S 

Olive  oil   .        .        ; 

40,50! 

a«8,iot 

! 

Wraugbt  [run  iud  aMil '. 

M«;i2» 

BlIlHM 

Chetu              '. 

Mil 

Wool  and  wddUed  goodt 

Fruili       . 

M1,1M 

coirt*     .      .      .      , 

i«a,»n) 

Hcleutllle  ud  el<ctric*1 

HfdM'""*  :    : 

70,  IM 

instrumenU 

sget 

HldnfCnih  or  dried)    . 

m.m 

Sjiphnr    ,        .        . 

17«,M» 

PTJporwh«t,        - 

S,578 

6,W3 

Piah  (driod)  (or  iq  oil)   . 

312,510 

Spoil  cotton,  7»rii,ftc. 

28l,0Si 

ZM.4M 

Scnp  tran,  fliinn,  Ae.   . 

ao.ooo 

P>tr<>leiim>iidb.Diini  . 

xa>,(He 

iis^t 

wlow 

mIim 

Oil  BMd    .... 

71.45fl 

a)3,56» 

TobJCtD   .... 

iBB.ni 

285,130 

eultaperchi 

!M,8Y5 

Rubb>r>nd||litbi.p>rch<i 

1*5,48S 

l«l,»tS 

Flour        .        ,        - 

lS,t«^ 

W,134 

Oopper,    brau,    hrODsc, 

uie«(oU.o«d).       ^ 

»,Tn 

«er»p,  mings,  Ac. 
Bilk,  r»w>iifip,iD.        . 

3S2,7M 

41.129 

S4,3U 

Worked  conl  !        ! 
H.«.        .        .        . 

S6,M1 

sslasi 

Special  trade  (excluding  the  pi'eciaus  metals)  withtiiB  lead  iuR  conn  tries :- 


Exports  to 

Export!  to 

(11>19) 

(19S0)1 

1.000  lire 

"    1.000  lire 

1.000  tire 

United  Kingdom 

l,3tS,W9 

tl».Mi 

SwitzerUnd 

898,1(4 

TurkeT  in  Europe 

1,540,2W 

BBjpt      '  .        . 

Itt'^tl 

Hlr 

'"z" 

ling  olDclsl  membrra,  ri 
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gross  weight  in  the  case  of  goods  sul||eet  to  a  duty  of  20  francs  per  quintal  (8f.  Ikdi  pei 
cwt.)  or  less  ;  the  net  legal  weight  (i.e.  with  deduction  of  an  official  tare)  in  the  cate  of 
goods  sul][)ect  to  dntr  of  20  or  40  francs  per  quintal  (8<.  l^d.  to  16«.  td.  per  cwt.);  the 
actual  net  weight  in  tite  case  of  goods  taxed  at  over  40  friincs  per  quintal  (16«.  3d.  per  cwt.). 
For  exports  the  gross  weight  is  usually  given.  Inaccurate  declarations  are  punishable  by 
fine  if  Uie  inaccuracies  are  prejudicial  to  the  Treasury. 

The  trade  of  Italy  is  regarded  either  as  general  or  special.  The  general  trade  compre- 
hends all  imports  from  abroad,  whether  intended  for  consumption  within  the  kincdom  or 
merely  for  transit,  and  all  exports  to  foreign  countries,  whether  national,  nationalised  or 
only  issuing  after  transit.  The  special  trade  is  restricted  to  imports  for  consumption  and 
exports  of  national  or  nationalised  merchandise.  National  merchandise  consists  of  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  while  foreign  imports  on  which  the  duties  have 
been  paid  at  the  frontier  are  said  to  be  nationalised.  Transit  trade  denotes  merchandise 
merely  passing  through  the  kingdom  whether  directly  or  after  having  been  temporarily 
warehoused. 

The  treaty  of  1883  provides  for  'the  most-ftttoured-n&tlon '  treatment  in  matters  of 
commerce  and  navigation  between  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy  is  a  party  to 
the  International  Sugar  Convention. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  into  Great  Britain  from  Italy,  and  British  - 
exports  to  Italy  (according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns)  in  2  years  were  : — 


Imports  into  U.K. 


Olive  oil.  .  .  . 
Hemp  .... 
Canned  vegetables 
]>mons  .... 
Silk  manufactures 
Stone  and  slate   . 


1018 

1919 

£ 

£ 

159,060 

216,133 

4,300,994 

1,734,216 

648,198 

1,215,597 

1,593,939 

798,725 

3,961,323 

2,404,091 

22,248 

467,135 

Exports  to  Italy 


Coal 

Ironwork      .... 
Mach^ery    .... 
Arms  and  Naval  Stores 
Woollen  goods      .    . 
Cottons 


1918 


£ 
6,099,925 
3,161,884 
1,470,997 
4,412,430 
539,599 
885,854 


1919 


2 

10,700,684 
2,845,376 
1,498,152 
378,122 
1,692,703 
1,502,883 


Total  trade  between  Italy  and  the  Unittd  Kingdom  (Board  of  Tmde 
retnmd)  for  5  years  (in  thousands  of  pounds  sterling)  :— 


1916 


-- 1. 


fmpbtts  from  Italy  to  United  Kingdom  . 
Exports  to  Italy  from  United  Kingdom  . 


£ 
12,243 
20,452 


loeo 


£ 

17,812 
39,784 


Navigation  and  Shipping. 

The  mercantile  marine  of  Italy  is  shown  as  follows  : — 


— 

Sailing  Vessels 
(Jan.  1,  1917) 

— 

Steam  Vessels 
(Jan.  1,  1917) 

Steam  Vessels 
(Jan.  1,  1918) 

Over  2,000  tons     . 
1,001  to  2,000  tons 
501  to  1,000  tons  . 
101  to  500  tons     . 
1  to  lOd  tons 

No. 

2 

56 

43 

821 

4,042 

Tons 
4,282 
77,269 
31,092 
61,816 
87,310 

Over  5,000  tons     . 
3,001— 5,000  tons   . 
2,001— 3,000  tons  . 
1,001—2,000  tons  . 
501—1,000  tons      . 
101—500  tons 
1—100  tons    . 

Total 

No. 

11 

72 

89 
128 

00 
107 
338 

Tons 

62,907 

238,191 

218,645 

193,074 

71,648 

26,867 

5,428 

No. 
10 
45 
80 
78 
83 
104 
347 

Tons 

56,680 

168,728 

1^7,168 

116,875 

59,435 

25,195 

5,649 

Total  . 

4,464 

361,769 

644 

811,660 

747 

624.125 

In  November,  1920,  the  number  of  steamers  under  the  contrM  of  the 
Jt^llftn  (^orernment  was  610,  of  2,428,466  gross  tons,  including  522  batioUal 
ships,  of  1,915,182  toils  ;  37  ex-enemy  ships,  of  176,494  tons  j  and  61  ehips 
on  time  charter,  of  336, 840  tons. 
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In  1919  the  Tessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Italian  ports  were  as  follows  : — 


Entered  Italian  Ports 


Cleared  from  Italian  Forts 


•  •               • 

•  •               • 

Total       . 

Vessels 

93,397 
4,792 

Tons          1 

Vessels 

93,350       1 
4,794 

Tons 

Italian 
Foreign 

15,164,409 
8,929,230 

15,175,981 
8,967,556 

98.189 

24,093,639 

98,144       ' 

24,143,487 

Vessels  entering  and  clearing  in  1919  at  the  principal  Italian  ports  : — 


Port 


Entered 


Cleared 


No. 
3,043 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Oenoa   

3,844,260 

3,054 

8,899,087 

Leghorn 

2,153 

1,237,019 

2,166 

1,239,106 

Naples  . 

.     {        4,629 

3,846,908 

4,617 

3,816,477 

Messina. 

.     1        1,058 

785,787 

1,058 

787,021 

Catania 

1        1,701 

707,474 

1,«89 

710,259 

Palermo 

.     J        2,458 

1,417,237 

2,494 

1,430,162 

Venice j        1,681 

1,215,330 

1,568 

1,208,297 

Internal  Gommiinioations. 

I.  Railways. 

Length  of  State  railways  8,761  miles  (June  30,  1919) ;  all  the  railway 
lines  9,741  miles.  Receipts  from  State  Railways  in  1918-19,  1,767,261,733 
lire;  expenditure,  1,767,194,016  lire. 

The  GoTemment  proposes  to  electrify  nearly  4,000  miles  of  State  railways. 

II.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

In  the  year  1919  (June  30)  there  were  11.228  post  offices.  The  postal 
traffic  was  as  follows  : — 


1919 


Internal. 


I  1,000 

Letters .        .     '  463,909 

Postcards I  330,371 

Newspapers,  Printed  matter,  Ac.                 .  1,043,404 

Post  Office  orders,  Ac i  34,399 

Total i  1,872,083 


External  and 
Transit 

1,000 

41,805 

10,630 

16,268* 

'      998 


Total 


69,691 


1,000 
505,714 
341,001 
1,059,667 

85,892 

1,941,774 


On  June  30,  1919,  the  telegraph  lines  had  a  length  of  84,733  miles,  and  the 
wires  236,557  miles.  There  were  9,905  telegraph  offices,  of  which  7,205  were 
State -offices  and  2,700  railway  offices.  There  were,  in  that  year,  17,339,106 
private  telegrams  sent  inland ;  and  860,450  private  international  telegrams. 

The  telephone  service  in  1918-19  had  105,832  subscribers.  There  were 
380  urban  systems;  and  827  inter-urban  systems  with  18,053  miles  of  line 
and  239,354  miles  of  wire.  Total  number  of  conversations  in  the  year, 
7,612,432  (excluding  international  conversations).  In  1907  the  telephone 
service  passed  to  the  direct  working  of  the  State. 
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Money  and  Credit. 

State  Aotte  And  bank  not^g  i^  eirculfttidfi  ill  lire  :-— 


t»X  \ 


St&te  notes 
Blrnk  noteii 


■A*< 


1915 


1,(182,102,315 
8:966,069,800 

a— 44 


1916 


1,317,283,870 
5,012,849,600 


1917 


1,747,349,125 
8,424,997,250 


1918 

2,123,991,725 
11,750,263,060 


1919 


2,271,309,265 
16,^^1,842,600 


The  total  ooiuage  froni  1862  to  the  edd  of  1919  ^as  :  gold,  430»840,4d0 
lire;  silver,  694,028,^77  lire;  nickel,  66»295,678  lire;  bronae,  85,474,017 
lire;  totals  1,276)638,903  lire,  ezclUsiye  bf  rbcoibage. 

The  ndxfiinal  Value  of  the  money  coined  (including  recoinage)  in  t;ach 
year : — 


— 

Gold 
Lire 

SiWer 
Lire 

Nickel 
Lire 

Br(Hize 
Lire 

1           ToUl 

Lite 

1912 

2,338,460 

10,l97«(KO 

4,208,000 

96,9(k) 

;      16,822,410 

191<^ 

— 

23,681,004 

— 

129,250 

i      28  810,264 

1917 

— 

21,979,828 

— 

96,710 

22,076,078 

1918 

— 

8,619,400 

239,200 

8,858,600 

1019 

^■^" 

9.2li,346 

759,000 

9,972,845 

On  December  31,  1919,  the  actual  currency  consisted  of  2,108,254,450 
lire  of  State  notes,  9,883,563,890  lire  of  bank  notes,  and  about  94,470,799  lire 
of  copper  and  nickel  coin< 

There  is  no  national  bank  in  Italy.  According  to  the  law  of  August  10, 
1893,  th^re  are  t>nly  three  banks  of  issue  :  the  Banca  d' Italia,  the  Banco  di 
Napoli,  and  the  Banco  di  Sicilia.  Assets  and  liabilities  of  these  banks  on 
December  31,  1919 ;— 


— 

Assets 

Lire 
1,866,615,941 
2,125,330,637 
2,376,742,787 
l,i264,785,981 
39,779,787,700 
13,686,466,077 

51,089,829,123 

Capital  «... 
Notes  in  circulation 
AcQoitnts  current,  he.  . 
Titles     and     valuables 

deposited    . 
Various  .... 

Total    . 

Liabilities 

Cash      .... 

Bills       .... 

Antioipations 

Credits  .... 

DenOBit« 

Various  sconritles . 

Total    . 

Lii^ 
802,000,000 
16,281,842.600 
2,729,710,047 

29,779,787,700 
1,990,538,776 

51,089,829,128 

Oh  Deceiiilyr  31,   1919,   tlie  gold  reserve  amounted  to  1,036,774,792  lire  ;  the  silver 
reserve  to  114,818,888  lire  ;  and  the  note  circulation  to  16,281,842,600  lire. 

On  June  30,  1918,  there  were  747  co-operative  credit  Sd6i«§ties  ilnd 
popular  banks,  1,904  rural  banks.  221  ordinary  credit  companies,  and 
10  agrarian  credit  institutions,  and  (January,  1918)  11  credit  foncier  com- 
panies, of  which  4  were  in  liquidation,  with  789,739,000  lire  of  *  cartelle 
fondiarie'  in  circulation,  and  with  739,073,156  lire  of  *mutui  con  ammorta- 
metitd.' 

The  following  table  gives  statistics  of  the  savings-banks  on  December  31, 
1919  i— 


Post-ofBee  saTings-banks 
Ord  inary 


I) 


»» 


Offices     Depositors 


10,542 
188 


Total 
Deposits 


Lire 
5,190,205,258 
5,462,720,418 


Deposits    I  Repayments 
during  jrear  during  year 


Lire 
3,168,291,839 
4,241,893,931 


Lire 
1,456,821,136 

3,215,606,840 
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On  June  30,  1919,  the  sayings  deposited  with  the  co-operatiye  credit  and 
ordinary  credit  companies  amounted  to  3,872,424,068  lire,  and  MowU  di  pietdt 
292,269,738  lire,  and  with  Coise  rurali  281,991,528. 

On  August  12,  1912,  a  Law  came  into  operation  establishing  life  assur- 
ance as  a  State  monopoly,  The  existing  insurance  companies  were  allowed 
to  continue  their  operations  for  10  years  under  certain  conditiouB.  The 
National  Insurance  Institute  carries  out  the  GoYernment  business.  It 
started  operations  on  January  1,  1913,  and  has  already  assumed  large  pro- 
portions, having  absorbed  the  business  of  24  insurance  companies  (15  foreign 
and  9  Italian).  According  to  the  law,  the  companies  which  at  the  end  of 
1911  were  engaged  in  life  insurance  in  the  Kingdom  which  did  not  cede 
their  business  to  the  Government  were  given  the  privilege  of  continuing 
their  business  for  not  more  than  10  years,  with  the  obligation  of  turning  over 
to  the  Government  Institute  40  per  cent,  of  the  business  done  after  the 
beginning  of  the  new  regime.  Only  3  Italian  and  9  foreign  companies  con- 
tinued business  in  Italy  under  these  conditions  and  later  one  of  these  also 
ceded  its  business  to  the  Institute.  Branches  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Insurance  were  established  in  every  Province  of  Italy,  2,386  branches  in  all. 

The  insurance  effected  by  the  Institute  in  the  years  1916  and  1917  was 
as  follows : — 


1916 

1 
No.  uf  Contracts 

917 

No.ofCoutractR 

Amount 

Amount 

Insurance  issued 
Insurance  paid  . 

11,486 
10,555 

Lire 
89,028,929 
81,597,632 

11,066 
10,869 

Ure 
112,923,216 
103,955,024 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  Italy  are  the  same  as  those  of  France, 
the  names  only  being  altered  to  the  Italian  form. 

The  Lira  of  100  CerUesimi  ;  intrinsic  value,  25 '22^  to  II.  sterling. 

The  coin  in  circulation  consists  of  gold  10-lire,  20-lire,  50-lire  and  lOO-lire 
pieces ;  of  silver  60  cent,  1-lira,  2-lire,  and  5-lire  pieces ;  nickel  20  cent 
pieces,  and  bronze  1,  2,  5  and  10  cent  pieces.  Nickel  coin  is  being 
substituted  for  bronze  to  a  large  amount.  Bank  notes  of  25,  50,  100,  5C0 
and  1,000  lire  are  in  circulation  ;  also  small  notes,  issued  by  the  State 
(biglietti  di  Stato),  for  5  and  10  lire.  During  the  war  there  were  issued  cash 
notes  (buoni  di  cassa)  of  1  and  2  lire,  in  substitution  for  silver  pieces  of 
corresponding  value. 

Diplomatic  Representatiyes. 

1.  Of  Italy  in  Great  Britain. 

Ambassador. — Nobile  Cavaliere  Giacomo  de  Martino  (appointed  November 
11,  1920). 

Secretaries. — Gabriele  Preziosi,  Giovanni  Balsamo,  Achille  Trombetti, 
and  Tommasso  Assereto. 

Military  Atta4:h4. — Col.  Virginio  Riggi. 
Naval  Attache. — Captain  Luigi  Bianchi. 
Air  Attache, — Major  Carlo  Graziani. 
Chancellor . — Giuseppe  de  Grossi. 
Archivist. — Cavaliere  Ugo  Catani. 
CoTisul  in  London. — Marquis  A.  Fa5,  di  Bruno. 
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There  are  also  CSonsular  representatives  at  Dublin  (C. ),  Glasgow,  Lirer- 
pool  (C.G.),  &c. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Italy. 

Ambassador. — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  George  W.  Buchanan,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O.,  appointed  September  3,  1919. 

Counsellor, — H.  W.  Kennard. 

Secretaries. — E.  H.  J.  Leslie,  C.M.G.,  J.  D.  Gieenway,  and  H.  L. 
Thomas. 

Commercial  Counsellor. — Sir  E.  Capel  Cure. 

Commercial  Secretary. — J.  H.  Henderson,  O.B.E. 

Naval  Attache. — Commander  N.  W.  Diggle. 

Military  Attache. — Major-General  J.  Duncan,  C.  B.,  C.M.G.,    D.S.O. 

CoTiMils-GeTieral. — P.  A.  Somers.  Cocks,  CM  G.  (at  Naples),  W.  H.  M; 
Sinclair  (at  Genoa),  and  W.  A.  Churchill  (at  Milan). 

There  are  also  Consular  representatives  at  Brindisi,  Cagliari,  Florence, 
Leghorn,  Messina,  Palermo,  Spezia,  Turin,  and  other  towns. 

San  Marino. 

Embraced  in  the  area  of  Italy  is  the  independent  Republic  of  San  Marino, 
which  claims  to  be  the  oldest  State  in  Europe.  Its  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  the  Great  Council  of  60  members  elected  by  popular  vote,  a  third 
of  whom  are  renewable  every  three  years,  and  two  of  whom  are  appointed 
every  six  months  to  act  as  Regents  (Capitani  reggenti).  The  regents 
exercise  executive  power,  assisted  by  various  nominated  congresses,  viz., 
Congresso  Economieo  di  StatOy  Congresso  dei  Legali,  Congresso  degli  Studi^ 
Oongresso  militare.  The  frontier  line  is  24  miles  in  length,  area  is  38 
square  miles,  and  population  (June  1920)  12,027.  The  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  1920-21  amounted  to  2,000,000  and  2,150,000  lire  respec- 
tively. There  is  no  public  debt.  The  military  force  contains  39  oflRcers 
and  950  men.  The  chief  exports  are  wine,  cattle  and  stone.  A  new  treaty 
of  friendship  with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  concluded  June  28,  1907, 
revised  in  1908  and  in  1914.  The  Republic  has  extradition  treaties  with 
England,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  United  States.  San  Marino  has  bronze 
and  silver  currency  coined  in  Italy  :  210,000  lire  in  silver  and  119,000  lire 
in  bronze. 

FOEEIGN  DEPENDENCIES. 
Colony  of  Eritrea. 

The  dominion  of  Italy  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  extends  from 
Cape  Kasar  (IS*"  2'  N.)  to  Cape  Dumeirah  on  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb 
(12**  30'  N.).  The  length  of  coast  is  about  670  miles.  The  area  is  about 
45,800  square  miles,  and  the  whole  population  is  estimated  at  450,000,  in- 
clusive of  about  3,000.  European,  of  whom  2,600  are  Italian  (exclusive  of 
the  military  forces)  and  400  of  other  nationalities.  Massawah  has  2,645 
inhabitants,  of  whom  about  400  are  European,  mainly  Italian.  The  seat  of 
the  Government  is  Asmara,  a  modern  town  7,765  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
with  14,711  inhabitants  (2,500  European).  The  religions  of  the  native 
population  are  the  Christian  (Coptic  rite)  and  the  Mohammedan.  There  are 
some  Roman  Catholics  and  a  few  Pagans.  Tiffrean  (an  Abyssinian  dialect) 
is  spoken  in  the  plateau,  and  Arabic  in  the  lowlands. 

3  u  2 
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The  Italian  poss^asiooti  on  the  Red  Sea  are  constituted  afi  the  Colony  of 
Eritrea,  with  the  management  of  its  own  finances  and  an  autonomons 
administration  in  8  commissariats,  as  follows : — 


ObmmlsB&riat 

Area  in 
square  miles 

1,160 

Total 

Population 

60,234 

Capital 

Hanmssen 

Asmara 

Massowah 

6,000 

47,910 

Massowah 

Assab 

5,500 

3,026 

Ajssab 

Acchele  Gazai    .... 

3,476 

62,169 

Adi  Gaieh 

Serae  

3,300 

69,311 

AdiUgri 

Chcren 

8,800 

73,737 

Ct  teres 

Barca 

12,700 

58,540 

A^ordat 

Oasc  and  Setit   .... 

6,500 

26,066 

Barentu 

Military  force  :  233  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  and  4,030 
mon,  exclusive  of  5  native  battalions  provisionally  in  service  in  Tripolitania, 
Cirenaica,  and  Italian  Somaliland,  and  exclusive  of  the  police  force  of  the 
colony. 

In  the  Italian  dependencies  the  central  government  is  represented  by  a  civil 
governor,  who  is  nominated  by  the  King  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Minister  for  the  Colonies. 

Governor. — Marq[Uts  G.  Cerrina  Feroni  (1919). 

For  the  financial  year  1920-21  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Colony 
of  £ritrea  were  estimated  at:  Colonial  revenue,  10,132  040  lire;  State  contri- 
bution, 6,650,000  lire  ;  extraordinary  revenue,  5,224,400  lire  ;  total  revenne, 
22,006,440  lire  ;  expenditure,  civil  administration,  12,049,820  lire;  military, 
3,857,290  lire  ;  extraordinary  expenditure,  6,099,830  lire  ;  total  expenditure, 
22,006,440  lire. 

For  climatic  and  agricultural  purposes  the  country  must  be  divided  into 
two  zones,  the  lowlands  along  the  sea  coasts  and  in  the  plains^  where  the 
tropical  climate  is  veiy  hot  and  the  rains  fall  in  winter  ;  and  the  uplands, 
where  the  climate  is  cool  and  sometimes  cold  and  the  rains  fall  in  summer. 
Both  iu  the  lowlands  and  the  uplands  the  annual  rain  is  sufficient  for  the 
successful  rai^ing  of  the  crops.  Irrigation  works  are  being  carried  oa  in  th« 
lower  zone  in  order  to  facilitate  the  intensive  production  of  Italian  fahners. 
Pasture  is  abundant,  but  the  pastoral  population  is  partly  nomadic. 
Camels,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  are  common,  and  the  produce,  consisting  of 
meat,  hides,  butter,  supplies  articles  of  local  trade.  Pearl-fishing  is  carried  on 
at  Massawah  and  the  Dahlak  archipelago  to  the  annual  value  of  from  250,000 
lire  for  pearls  and  800, 000  lire  for  mother-of-pearl.  A  very  promising  trade 
is  being  carried  out  in  palm  nuts.  The  exportation  of  these  nuts  iu  1917 
was  1,089,500  lire.  There  are  gold  mines  worked  successftdly  in  seteral 
localities  of  Ha  oasien.  Other  minerals  have  recently  been  found,  including 
petroleum. 

At  Massawah  the  imports  by  land  and  sea,  ihe  exports,  and  the  tonnage 
entered  were  as  follows  : — 


Imports      .     Lire 
Exports  ,, 

Transit  ,, 

ToDQAge  entd.  Tons 


1915 

23,623,490 

14,005,201 

5  846,617 

356,258 


1916 

21,047,777 

11,299.269 

567,217 

285,942 


1917 


47,591,648 

21,660,428 

2,498,293 

167,287 


1916 


108,811,379 

85,264,452 

6,416,030 

166,076 
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Thrpuffh  th«  land  frontier  the  ii»ports  in  1913  amounted  to  22,864,290 
lire,  and  w  exports  to  12,786,784  lire. 

There  are  74  miles  of  railway  from  Massawah  to  Asmara  (end  of  1912), 
and  now  the  line  is  being  taken  to  Keren  (60  miles)  and  to  Agordat  (54 
miles).  There  are  12  post-offices.  There  is  a  telegraph  line  of  514  miles  in 
length.  There  are  863  miles  of  telephone  lines.  Two  wireless  telegraph 
stations  have  been  opened  at  Massawah  and  Assab.  They  oommonicate  with 
the  radiotelegraphic  system  of  Italian  Somaliland  and  also  with  Italy 
(Coltano).  There  is,  thus,  through  wireless  communication  between  Italy 
and  Italian  Somaliland,  via  Massawah. 

The  legal  currency  consists  of  Italian  coins  and  those  of  the  Latin  Union, 
but  in  actual  circulation  there  are  still  Maria  Theresa  dollars.  The  Italian 
mint  in  1918  issued  a  new  silver  coin,  the  Tallero  d'ltalia,  the  weight  of 
which  is  28*0668  grammes. 

Italian  Somaliland. 

The  Colony  aud  Protectorates  of  Italian  Somaliland  have  an  area  of 
139,430  sq.  miles  and  a  population  of  about  650,000.  They  extend  along 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  from  British  Somaliland  to  the  course  of  the  Juba. 
The  inland  boundaries  are  determined  under  the  Treaty  of  May  16,  1908, 
between  Italy  and  Abyssinia,  by  a  line  (only  partially  demarcated)  from  Polo 
on  the  Juba  to  the  confluence  of  the  Juba  with  the  Daua,  thence  to  the 
Webi  Shebeli  (comprising  in  Benadir  the  territory  of  the  Somali  tribe  Baddi 
Addo  and  dependent  claus),  and  finally  to  the  Anglo- Abyssinian  frontier  fixed 
by  protocol  of  May  14  and  June  4,  1897.  As  a  result  of  the  Treaty  of  1915 
and  the  Colonial  rearrangements  consequent  on  the  war,  Britain  will  grant 
Italy  territories  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Juba  with  the  port  of  Kismayu. 
Italy  thus  coutrols  the  whole  of  the  Juba. 

Italian  Somaliland  comprises  (I.)  The  Protectorates,  viz. — (1)  The 
Sultanate  of  the  Mijertins  (Sultan  Osman  Mahmud),  from  Bender  Ziade,  the 
most  northerly  point  belonging  to  Italy  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  to  Cape  Gabbee 
on  the  Indian  Ocean  (8"*  13'  K.  lat.),  with  an  Italian  Commissioner,  resident 
at  Alula,  capital  of  the  Sultanate  ;  (2)  the  territory  of  the  Nogal,  from  Cape 
Gabbee  to  Cape  Garad  (6**  47'  N.  lat.),  formerly  occupied  by  the  Alad  Mullah  ; 
(3)  the  Sultanate  of  Obbia  (Sultan  Alilusuf),  from  Cape  Garad  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  colony  of  Benadir,  determined  by  a  line  which  ends  at 
the  sea  near  the  wells  of  Fah  (about  4"*30'N.  lat),  with  an  Italian  Com- 
missioner resident  at  Obbia,  capital  of  the  Sultanate.  (II.)  The  Colony 
formerly  called  *  Benadir  '  but  now  officially  known  as  '  Southern  Italian 
Somaliland,'  which  extends  from  4**  30'  N.  lat.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Juba, 
and  comprises  the  following  four  administrative  divisions  : — (1)  Medio 
Shebeli,  with  Afgoi  (population  3,000)  as  capital,  (2)  Basso  Shebeli  and 
Gosha,  with  Brava  (8,000)  as  capital,  (3)  Alto  Shebeli,  with  Mahaddei 
(6,000)  as  capital,  and  (4)  Alto  Juba,  with  Baidoa  (2,000)  as  capital.  Moga- 
disho  (population  14,000),  capital  of  the  Colony,  with  its  territory,  has.  been 
placed  under    the  direct  dependence  of  the  Governor. 

The  Colony  is  administered  by  a  civil  governor  who  resides  at  Mogadisho, 
A  royal  decree  of  December  8,  1910,  provides  for  the  minting  of  silver  coins 
of  1  rupee,  IJ  and  ^  rupee  for  Italian  Somaliland,  of  the  value  of  15  rupe« 
to  II.  sterling. 

Th^  principal  occupations  of  the  people  are  cattle-rearing  and  agriculture. 
Formerly  otilv  the  lower  classes  of  tne  population  cultivated  the  fields  ;  but 
in  Southern  Somaliland,  after  the   Italian  occupation  of  the   interior,  thQ 
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shepherds  were  turned  into  farmers,  and  now  the  whole  country  near  the 
banks  of  the  Webi  Shebele  is  inhabited  and  caltivated  by  the  higher  classes 
also  of  the  Somali  tribes.  The  most  productive  districts  are  Gheledi,  Mobilen 
and  Bur  Acaba.  But  in  Northern  Somaliland  the  Mijertins  rear  camels  and 
sheep.  Exports  (1918)  are  6,0(J4,782  lire  ;  imports,  13,872,370  lire.  Imports 
arc  cottons,  sugar,  rice,  petroleum,  yarn,  timber  ;  exports,  dura,  maize,  gum, 
hides,  butter,  cotton.  Animal  produce  is  exported  to  Italy,  Aden  and 
Zanzibar,  whence  it  is  shipped  to  Europe,  America,  or  India.  Length  of 
roads  1,135  miles ;  steamship  service  on  the  Jnba  River  from  Kismayu  to 
Bardera.  A  monthly  service  of  steamers  between  Genoa  and  Port  Durban, 
and  the  East  African  lin«  of  the  Indian  Steamship  Company,  Cowajee  Din- 
shaw,  from  Aden  to  Zanzibar,  connects  the  colony  with  Italy,  the  former 
directly,  the  latter  through  Aden  and  the  India  lines.  Military  force,  67 
(Italian)  officers  and  2,879  (coloured)  men. 

Govenuyr. — Carlo  Riveri  (1919). 

The  budget  of  Italian  Somaliland  for  the  year  1920-21  is  as  follows  : 
revenue  proper  of  the  colony,  2,082,000  lii-e  ;  State  contribution,  4,638,000 
lire  ;  extraordinary  revenue,  4,257,000  lire  ;  total,  10,977,000  lire.  Civil  ex- 
penditure, 4,283,207  lire  ;  military,  2,029,700  lire  ;  special  expenditure, 
294,000  lire;  extiaordinary  expenditure,  4,370,092  lire  ;  total,  10,977,000 
lire. 

Thirteen  wireless  telegraph  stations  are  working  in  the  Colony  connecting 
the  principal  coast  and  inland  towns.  The  wireless  station  at  Mogadisho 
communicates  with  Italy,  via  Massawah. 

There  are  in  the  Colony  6  principal  post  offices  (Mogadisho,  Merca,  Brava, 
Jumbo,  Baidoa,  and  Mahaddei),  but  postal  business  is  earned  out  at  every 
station.   A  railway  will  shortly  be  constructed  from  Mogadisho  to  Baidoa. 

Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica. 

(Libia  Italian  a.) 

Italian  Libia  lies  along  the  north  coast  of  Africa  between  Tunis  on  the 
west  and  Egypt  on  the  east,  in  longitude  from  about  9°  to  23**  east.  The 
extreme  northerly  point  of  Libia  is  at  about  the  parallel  of  latitude  33*  north  ; 
the  southernmost  point  is  unknown,  as  the  territory  runs  into  the  unmapped 
Sahara  indefinitely.  According  to  an  arrangement  with  France  (September  12, 
1919)  as  a  result  of  the  Treaty  of  1915,  the  frontier  extends  in  a  curve  from 
west  of  Ghadames  to  south  of  Tummo.  On  the  Egyptian  frontier  Italy  has 
obtained  from  Britain  Jarabaib. 

Ooyemment. — Tripoli  fell  under  Turkish  domination  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  though,  in  1714,  the  Arab  population  secured  some  measure  of 
independence,  the  country  was  in  1835  proclaimed  a  Turkish  vilayet.  In 
September,  1911,  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  Turkey  and  Italy,  and  the 
latter  invaded  Tripoli  and  established  an  array  there.  On  November  5,  1911, 
a  decree  was  issued  annexing  Tripoli,  and  on  February  23,  1912,  the  Italian 
Chamber  passed  the  Bill  which  ratified  the  decree  of  annexation.  The  war, 
nevertheless,  continued  until  October  18,  1912,  when  the  Treaty  of  Ouchy 
was  signed,  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  Italy  in  Tripoli  was  established. 
This  has  now  been  recognised  by  the  Great  Poweis. 

For  administrative  and  military  purposes  the  country  is  divided  (decree 
of  May  17,  1919)  into  two  independent  districts,  Tripolitania  and  Cyrenaica, 
with  their  respective  capitals  at  Tripoli  and  Bengazi,  all  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  minister   of  colonies.      Each  province  or  district  has   its 
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governor,  appointed  by  the  King  upon  the  nomination  of  the  minister  of 
colonies.  Immediately  under  the  governor  is  the  secretary-general  for  civil 
and  political  affairs,  and  the  commander  of  the  forces.  To  the  secretary- 
general  belongs  the  duty  of  organising  and  supervising  the  civil  administra- 
tion within  the  civil  zone.  In  both  provinces  natives  have  equal  rights  with 
Italians,  and  in  each  there  is  a  small  local  parliament  elected  by  all  citizens. 

Governor  of  Tripolitania. — Luigi  Mercatelli  (1920). 
Governor  of  Cyrenaica. — Giacomo  De  Martino  (1919). 

Area  and  Populatioil. — The  entire  area  of  the  territory  is  estimated  at 
about  406,000  square  miles.  According  to  a  census  taken  on  August  3, 1911, 
there  were  523, 176  natives,  of  whom  29,761  were  in  Tripoli  town.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  population  is  about  6  millions,  of  whom  some  30 
per  cent,  are  Arabs,  40  per  cent.  Negroes,  23  per  cent.  Jews,  and  about  10 
per  cent.  Europeans.  The  civil  European  population  numbers  10,000  or 
12,000,  mostly  Maltese  and  Italians.  Arabic  is  generally  spoken,  and  both 
Italian  and  Arabic  are  the  official  languages.  The  principal  towns  are  on 
the  coast,  Tripoli,  with  73,000  inhabitants,  Benghazi  with  35,000,  Dema, 
with  8,000  inhabitants,  and  Horns;  inland  are  the  caravan  halting  places 
Ghadames,  Murzilk,  and  Ghat. 

Justice-— 111  ^oth  districts  justice  is  administered  by  Mahommedan  or 
rabbinic  tribunals,  and  by  regional  tribunals,  presided  over  by  civil  magis- 
trates who  are  assisted  by  Italian  or  Mussulman  assessors  according  as  the 
cases  concern  Italians  or  native  subjects.  In  civil  and  commercial 
matters  the  laws  of  the  Koran  or  the  Talmud  are  in  force  for  natives  ;  and  in 
peq^l  matters,  the  judicial  law  of  Italy  holds  good.  The  Court  of  second 
instance  is  the  Assize  Court,  which  deals  with  more  serious  cases.  The 
Royal  Court  of  Appeal  for  Libia  held  its  first  session  in  December,  1912. 

Finance.— For  the  financial  year  1920-21  the  revenue  and  expenditure 

of  Tripolitania  and  Cyrenaica  were  estimated  at  :  Colonial  revenue, 
24,086,000  lire  ;  State  contribution,  55,499,210  lire  ;  extraordinary  revenue, 
47,610,800  lire;  total  revenue,  127,196,010  lire.  Civil  expenditure, 
38,241,210  lire ;  military  expenditure,  41,344,000  lire;  extraordinary 
expenditure,  47,610,800  lire  ;  total  expenditure,  127,196,010  lire. 

Defence. — l^^e  military  force  in  Tripolitania  consists  of  1,030  officers  and 
25,200  men  (9,120  natives  and  16,080  Italians)  ;  that  in  Cyrenaica  of  540 
officers  and  17,370  men  (10,550  natives  and  6,820  Italians). 

Production  and  Industry. — Tripolitania  has  four  zones,  the  first  of 
which,  along  the  sea,  is  covered  with  palm,  olive,  lemon,  and  fruit  trees. 
The  second  is  formed  by  the  highlands  of  Gebel  and  Tarhuna ;  the  former 
has  olive  groves  and  palm  and  fig  trees,  while  cereals  and  saffron  are 
also  grown.  The  country,  however,  is  rather  barren.  The  Tarhuna 
land  is  rich  in  esparto  grass.  The  rest  of  the  second  zone,  which  in- 
cludes the  hills  of  Mesellata  and  Bondara,  as  well  as  numerous  valleys, 
is  most  fertile,  and  olive  trees  are  abundant.  The  third  zone  consists 
chiefly  of  oases  and  is  rich  in  palms.  The  oases  (of  which  Ghadames  is  the 
most  important)  are  some  distance  apart.  The  fourth  zone  is  covered  with 
palms,  figs,  vines,  and  almonds. 

In  C^enaica,.  olives  and  cypresses  predominate.  Pasturage  is  abundant 
and  cattle  could  be  bred  on  a  vast  scale.  Bananas  are  grown  at  Derna. 
Barley  is  the  chief  food  of  the  people. 
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C0Qi9ier06. — There  is  a  considerable  carf  yan  trade  betn^een  Benghazi  and 
Wadai  and  between  Tripoli  and  Ceiitral  Sudan  w)Len  the  routes  ar^  free  froni 
raiders.  An  important  article  of  trade  is  ostrich  feathers,  whic)i  &re  brought 
overland  from  Central  Africa,  and  exported  to  Paris  aod  X^o^don  from 
Tripoli  to  the  value  of  60,000Z.  annually,  and  20,000^  from  Bengt^izi. 

Imports  and  exports  for  5  years  : — 


Import^ 
Exports 


1915 


1916 


& 

2,004,730 
212,073 


£ 
1,101,327 
98,429 


1917 


£ 
2,416,904 

208,7^1 


1918 


1919 


£ 
8,989.402 
300,809 


£ 
3,M)0,fMM> 


''T' 


■•■^ 


wr 


I 


Sponge  fishing  was  started  in  1885.  In  good  years  the  retorna  from  the 
industry  amount  to  some  2, 000, 000  lire  (£80,000)  out  of  a  total  of  10,000,000 
lire  (£400,000)  for  the  whole  Mediterranean.  The  two  fishing  seasons  im 
Labia  are  from  November  to  February,  and  from  March  to  October,  the 
latter  being  the  more  iniportant.  During  the  year  1919-20  S3  boats 
engaged  in  fishing  ;  the  sponges  collected  totalled  82,000  kilos,  valued  at 
2,500,000  lire. 

In  1917,  4,527  steamers  with  a  toqnage  of  2,831,167  entered  and  oleared 
at  the  ports  of  Libia ;  in  1914,  there  were  8,203  fiteamers  of  6,446,377  tojvs. 

ConununioatioilB. — The  principal  means  of  Qommunioation  inland 
are  the  caravans  which  follow  long-frequented  routes.  Tripoli  (towm)  is 
connected  by  telegraph  cable  with  Maltii,  and  by  land  lines  with  Qt^Jbtn 
(Tpnis).  In  1912  two  Italian  cables  were  laid,  one  between  SyracoM  and 
Tripoli,  and  the  other  between  Syracuse  and  Benghazi. 

Total  length  of  railways,  157  miles.  The  principal  lims  in  Tripolitania 
9xe  :  a  line  $3  miles  in  length,  running  from  the  coast  to  Hensftir  el  Abiat  ; 
another,  75  miles  long,  along  the  co^st,  from  Tripoli  to  Zui^ia  ;  and  a  third,  12 
miles  long,  from  Tripoli  to  Taginra.  In  Cyrenaica  a  line  20  miles  long  rmis 
from  Benghazi  inland.  In  both  districts  some  600  miles  of  line  are  in 
operation. 

In  1918,  57,597  parcels  were  sent  and  10^,381  received  thropgU  the 
parcel  post.  The  post^Q  savings  })ank  had  deposits  to  the  value  of  379,964/. 
and  withdrawals  of  314,479/.,  leaving  a  balance  of  65,485/. 

Banking  and  Currency The  Banca  d'ltalia,  the  Banco  di  Sieilia, 

the  Banco  di  Napoli,  the  Banco  di  Roma  and  other  banks  carry  on  financial 
operations. 

There  is  a  British  Consul  at  Benghazi,  and  a  Vice-Consul  at  Homs. 


Coiioessioil  of  Tientsin* — The  Italian  concession  of  Tientsin,  under 
the  agreement  with  China  of  June  7,  1902,  lies  on  the  left  b«nk  of  th^  Peibo 
and  has  an  area  of  about  half  a  square  kilometer  with  a  population  of  10,017 
(Chinese,  9*887  ;  Italians,  51 ;  other  Europeans,  79)  ip  1915.  It  contains  a 
village  aud  salt-pits.  Revenue  1915-16,  433,532  lire  ;  expendituie,  619^002 
lire. 


Aegean  Islands. — During  the  war  with  Tiarkey  in  1912,  Italy  occu- 
pied as  base,  the  islands  of  £)geo,  Rhodes  and  the  other  bvmXX  islands  of 
the  Spotadi  group  (StampoUa,  9o«rpanto,  Case,  Piscopi,  Nisiro,  Colimno, 
Liro,  Patino,   Cos,  Simi,  Calchi  and  Lipao^the  DodecaQ&ese).     The  total 
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populi^tio^  in  1917  wj^s  100,198.  Th©  Tye^tj-  pf  Peace  witl;  Turkey  allots 
ikew  islands  to  Italy,  but  wh^n  the  Troaty  is  signed  Italy  will  cede  tl^em 
to  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  Rhodes. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeferenc^  eo^ceruin^  Italy. 

1.  .Official  Pubuoations. 

Th^  Annuario  Statistico  It^Iiano  (Annual),  iosned  by  i\ie  Qeneral  Statistical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Com^ierce  and  Labour,  giTea  statistical  iufoimatioQ 
about  Italy  and  its  colonies. 

Jhe  publications  of  the  various  Departments  of  Government :  Agriculture  ;  ludustry, 
Oommerae,  aLd  LabDHr ;  Public  Works ;  Treasury;  Finance;  T^ar;  Marine;  Ipterioi; 
Public  Instruction  :  Justice ;  Foreign  Affairs  ;  Post  and  Telegraphs ;  Colopies> 

Census  publications  are  issued  by  the  General  Statistical  Department  of  tUe  Ministry 
of  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Labour. 

Trentino  and  Alto  Adigo.  (Handbooks  prepared  by  tUe  Historical  Section  of  tha 
Foreign  Office.)    London,  1920. 

2.  Non-Offioial  Publications. — Italy. 

L' Annuario  Qtnerale  cV Italia.    Rome.    Annual. 

^timufirto  tUUi$Hfio  4el}f  CiUa'  iii^fia^^e,    AbauaI.    Floranoe  (1st  issue  1909>. 

Baeeaglini  (A.),  La  legislazione  italiana  sul  credito  agrario.    Roma,  1911. 

.Ba«%«  (B.),  L' Italia  aeonoQiica^    Annual.   (Societa  tip.  editrioe  Nazionale.)  Torino* 

Ba«d««er's  Northern  Italy,  14th  ed.,  Leip^,  1918  ;  Central  Italy  and  Rome,  15th  ad., 
1909;  Southern  Italy,  vith  ^yeuTsiona  to  Malta,  Sardinia,  TunLs,  and  Corfu,  Ifith  ed., 
Leipzig,  1912  ;  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  Naples,  2nd  ed.,    Leipzig,  1909. 

BingQt  (R.X  The  Italians  of  To-day.    Loqdon,  1912. 

BertareUi  (Li.  V.),  Guidad'Italia  del  Touring  Club  Italiano. 
Cautpn  Ticiqo.)    2  yo)s.  Milan,  1916, 

Borghete  (6.),  L'ltalie  modeme.     Paris,  1913. 

BfunialH(A.),  II  Trentinp.     Turin,  1919. 

Cervetato  (4.),  The  Roman  Capipagiia(G(iigli8h  Translation). 

Cesareteo  (Countess  Marteneugo),  The  Liberation  of  Italy. 
London,  1898. — Lombard  Studies.     Loudon,  19Q2. 

Cin^uantaannidiirteattoliai^— pubblipazione  fatta  sotto  gli  auspieidel  Governo 
eura  della  R.  A^cademia  dpi  Line«l    2  vol.    Milano,  191 U 

Co/o/an/it  (N".),  Il  progresso  econoniico.     2  vols.     Rome,  1913. 

Corradini  (E.),  Sopra  le  vie  del  nuoro  Impero.  Milan,  1912. — I  Nazionalismo  Italiano. 
Milan,  1914. 

Oruiekthank  (J .  W.  and  A.  K.),  The  Umbrian  Towns.  (Historical  Guides.)  London,  1901. 

Dainelli  (Qiottq),  La  Dalmazia.     Noyara,  1918. 

Davzat  (A.),  L'ltalifc  nouvelle.    Paris,  1 909. 

Debidpur  (A.).  Fprmatiou  de  I'Uuit^  Italienne,  yol.  xi.  of  Histoire  G^nprale.  P^ris,  l^. 

Deeeke  (W.),  Italy :  A  Popular  Account  of  the  Country,  jts  People,  and  its  InstitutipM** 
(includii^g  Malta  and  Sardinia).    Bng.  Trans.    London,  1904. 

Dettree  (Jules),  Figures  Italienncs  d'aujourd'hui.     Pajis,  191$. 

Duffy  (Bella),  The  Tuscan  Republics.    [In  *  Story  of  the  Nations  '  series.] 

mteher  (T.),  La  Penisola  Italiana.    Torino,  1902. 

Foerster  (R.  F  ),  The  Italjan  Emigration  of  Our  Times.    London,  1919. 

Oiford  (A.H.),  New  Italy.    Boston,  1909. 

Oini  (C),  L'ai  11  montage  e  la  couiposizione  della  ricchezza  delle  Nazioni. 

Qiomale  degli  eeonomisti  e  rivista  di  statittica.    Monthly.     Roma. 

Gr«^orowit« (Ferdinand),  Gesfhicht4  der  Stadt  Bom  m  MitteUlter.  4th  edition.  4  yols, 
Stuttgart,  1886.  English  Translation  by  Mrs.  A.  Qamiltop.  Vojs,  I. -VIII.  Loijdon,  19P2. 

//rtr«i»a«n(LudoM.),  Hupdert  Jahre  Itaiienischer  Qescbichte.    Muuich,  1916. 

ffauteeaur  (L. ),  L'l  talie  sous  le  m'iulstere  Orlando  (1917-19).     Paris,  1919. 

HodgkiniT.).  Italy  and  Her  Invaders.    8  vols.    London,  1896-99. 

Hooker  (Katharine),  Byways  In  Southern  Tuscanr.    London,  1919. 

Button  (B.),  Italy  and  the"  Italians.    London,  1902. 

Jamison  (B.  M.)  and  others-    Italy,  Mediaval  and  Moderi).    Oxford  i^i^d  pondgi^,  1917. 

Joanne  (P.),  Italic.     Paris,  1909. 

King  (Bolton),  History  of  Italian  Unity,  18I4r-n.    2  vols.    London,  1899. 

King  (B.)  and  Okey  (T.),  Italy  To-day.    London,  1901.    I^ey^sed  sdition,  1911, 

La  Riforma  totfiale— Bassegpa  di  questioni  ecopoijiiche,  flnj^nziariJ^  p  sociali.    Torino. 

Lanino  (P.),  L^  nuova  Italia  industriaje.    4  vols."    Rome,  1917. 

L/monou  (B.),  L'ltalie  iconomique  et  sociaie  (1861-1912).    Paris,  1913. 


(Piemonte   Lombardie 


London,  191S. 

LoAdan,  1804.«~Ciavour. 


per 


LondQp.  U92. 


Torino,  1914. 
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Lindsay  (S.  M.),  »Bd  Bove  (L.  S.),  The  Constitation  of  IUI7.  Buix  (G.  A.),  Amendments 
to  the  Italian  Constitution.  [These  publications  are  No.  135  and  No.  155  of  the  series  issiied 
by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.]   Philadelphia. 

Mdbilleau  (L.),  Bayneri  (Ch.),  et  Boequigny  (Comte  de),  La  Pr^voyance  sociale  en 
Italie.    Paris.  ISOS. 

Maemillan't  Guides.  Guide  to  Italy  and  Siuiiy.  6th  ed.  London,  1914.— The  Western 
Mediterranean.    London,  1902. 

MarriottiJ .  A.  R.),  The  Makers  of  Modern  Italy :  Mazzini,  Gavour,  Garibaldi.  [Contains 
a  short  bibliography  relating  to  the  period.]    London,  1880. 

Mcui  (Ernesto),  II  Risorgiinento  Italiano.    2  vols.    Florence,  1918. 

Murray's  Handbooks  for  Travellers.  North  Italy  and  Venice,  16th  ed.,  1904;  Central 
Italy  and  Florence,  12th  ed..  1901 ;  South  Italy,  Pt.  I.,  9th  ed.,  1903 ;  Pt.  II.,  9th  ed.,  1905; 
Rome  and  the  Campagna,  17th  ed.,  1908.    London. 

Nitti  (P.),  Discorso  sul  Ministerodi  Agricoltura,industria  e  commercio,  con  appendice 
sul  movimento  dell'  economia  nazionale  negll  ultimi  anni.    Roma,  1913. 

'  Olivieri  (G.),  Acque  e  monti :   guida  annuario  degli  alberghi  climatici,  balneari  e  d 
▼illcggiatnra  d'ltalia.    BTilan.    Annual. 

Or«i  (Pietro),  Modem  Italy.  London,  1900. — Carour  and  the  Making  of  Modern  Italy. 
London,  1914.— Breve  Storia  d'ltalia.    Milan,  1917. 

Page  (T,  N.),  Italy  and  the  World  War.     London,  1921. 

Pingaud  (A.),  L'ltalie  de  1810  k  1846 ;  Revolution  et  Ruction  en  Italie ;  L'ltalie  d«  1870 
a  nos  jours.      [Vols  z.  zi.  zii.  of  Histoire  Qen6rale.    Paris,  1898-1899.] 

Baseri  (Enrico),  Atlante  di  demografla  e  geografla  medica  d  Italia,  in  78  tavole.  Roma, 
1906. 

Bodoeanaehi  (B.),  Les  Corporations  ouvriires  4  Rome  depuis  la  Chute  de  I'Bmpire 
Romain.    2  vols.    Paris,  1896. 

Santoro  (M.),  L'ltalia  nei  suoi  progressi  economici  dal  1860  al  1910.    Rome,  1913. 

Senigta  (G.),  Storia  e  diritti  di  Fiume  Italiana.    Flerence,  1919. 

Sentini  (G.)  Le  variazioni  dello  stato  eeonomico  d'ltalia  nell'  ultimo  trentennio  el 
secolo  XIX.    Roma,  1904. 

SUllman  (W.  J.),  The  Union  of  Italy  1815-1895.  Cambridge,  1898.~Francesco  Crispi. 
London,  1899. 

StrajfforfUo  (G.),  La  Patria.  Geografla  dell  Italia,  cenni  storici,  costumi,  opografia, 
prodotii,  etc.    Turin,  1913. 

8ymond${3.  A.),  Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy  and  Greece.  2d.  ed.,  S  vols.  London,  1898. 

Trevelyan  (J.  P.),  A  Short  History  of  the  Italian  People.    London,  1920. 

Underwood  (F.  M.),  United  Italy.    London.  1912. 

Werwurt  (G.),  Die  Insel  Sicilien.    Berlin,  1905. 

Zattini  (Q.),  Superficie  e  popolazione  del  Regno  d'ltalia.    Rome,  1913. 

Zimmern  (Helen),  Italy  and  the  Italians.  London,  1914.  (With  Antonio  Agresti)  Neir 
Italy.    London,  1918. 

Foreign  Dependencies  (excluding  Libia). 

Relazione  sulla  situazione  politica,  econoinica  ed  amministrativa  delle  Colonic  italiane. 
Rome,  1918. 
Relazione  sulla  Colonia  Eritrea.    4  vols.    Ministero  delle  Colonic.    Rome,  1913. 
Relazione  sulla  Somalia  Italiana.    Ministero  delle  Colonie.    Rome,  1912. 
Movimento  del  commercio  della  Colonia  Eritma,  Movimento  della  navigazione  del  porto 
di  Massaua.— Govemo  della  Colonia  Eritrea.    Rome,  1915. 

Baldaeei  (M.  A.),  Le  Somaliland  Italien,  in  Bulletin  de  Colonisation  Comparie.  Brna> 
sels,  January,  1910. 

Cora  (G.),  Several  Special  Maps  of  Assab,  Massowah,  Af&r  Country,  and  of  the  other 
Italian  Possessions  and  adjoining  Countries,  published  in  Turin  from  1881  to  1890. 

/(srrand-i  (U.),  Seconda  spedizione  B6ttego :  Lugh,  Emporio  Commerciale  sul  Giuba. 
Roma,  1903. 

Jonquihre  (C.  de  la),  Les  Italiens  en  Erythr^e.    Paris,  1897. 

Martina  (G.  de),  La  Somalia  italiana  nei  tre  anni  del  mio  govemo.    Rome,  1912. 

Jlf«/2{  (B.),  La  Colonia  Eritrea.  Parma,  1899.-— L'Eritrea  dalle  sue  origin!  a  tntto  I'anno 
1901.    Milan,  1902. 

PeUene  (Capt.),  Les  Italiens  en  Afrique,  1880-96.    Paris,  1897. 

Perini  (R.),  Di  qua  dal  Mar^b  (Mardb-mell4sc).     Firenze,  1905. 

Schoen/eld  (E.  D.),  Erythraa  und  der  Aegyptische  Sud&n.    Berlin,  190i, 

fFoZverton  (Lord),  Five  Months  in  Somaliland.    London,  1894. 

Libia. 

Conto  delle  spese  determinate  dall'  oceupazione  della  Tripolitania  e  della  Cirenaioa 
Qno  al  31  decembre  1913.    Ministero  delle  Colonie.    Rome,  1914. 

Ricerche  e  studi  agrologlci  sulla  Libia.  M  inistero  dell'  Agricoltora  e  delle  Colonic.  Rome, 
1912  and  1913. 
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Ordinamenti  della  Libia  (genni^o,  1918— gennajo,  1914).  Ministero  delle  Colonie. 
'    ome,  1914. 

Ministeri  delle  Colonie— Ufficio  economico— Bollettino  di  informazioni.    Borne,  1915. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 

La  Missione  Francbetti  in  Tripolitania  (II  Gebel).    Florence  and  Milan,  1914. 

Abbott  (G.  F.),  The  Holy  War  in  Tripoli.    London,  1912. 

Barclay  (Sir  T.),  The  Turko-Italian  War  and  its  Problems.    London,  1912. 

Braun  (Ethel),  The  New  Tripoli.     London,  1914. 

Ceccherini  (Ugo),  Bibliografia  della  Libia  (in  continnazione  alia  "  Bibliografia  della 
Libia"  di  F.  Minutilli).    Ministero  delle  Colonie.     Rome,  1915. 

El-Hachaichi  (Cheikh  M.  ben  O.),  Voyage  au  Pays  des  Senoussia  i  travers  la 
Tripolitaine,  Ac.    Paris,  1903. 

Oiampieeolo  (E.),  Le  Colonie  Italiane  in  Africa:  Eritiea— Somalia— Libia.  Studio 
storico-geograflco.    Catania,  1914. 

Iraee  (T.),  With  the  Italians  in  Tripoli.    London,  1912. 

Lapworth  (C.)  and  Zimmern  (H.),  Tripoli  and  Young  Italy.    Loudon,  1912. 

Mathuisieulx  (H.  M.  de),  A  travers  la  Tripolitaine.  Paris,  1908.— La  Tripolitaine 
d'hier  et  demain.    Paris,  1912. 

MeClure.  (W.  K.),  Italy  in  North  Africa.    London,  1913. 

Medana  (Cav.  A.),  II  Vilayet  di  Tripoli  di  Barberia  nell'  anno  1902.  (Italian  Foreign 
Office  Report.)    Rome,  1904. 

Oiiler  (A. ),  The  Arabs  in  Tripoli.    London,  1 912. 

PerquinUre  (L.),  La  Tripolitaine  interdite.    Paris,  1912. 

Bieehieri  (G.),  La  Libia.    Milan,  1913. 

Bohlfs  (G.),  Tripolitania.    Milan,  1918. 

Rosni  (G.  B.),  Nei  Paesi  d'Islam  in  Barberia,  in  Bgitto,  tc.    Roma,  1897. 

8ehoenileld(E.  D.),  Aus  den  Staaten  der  Barbaresken.    Berlin,  1902. 

Sforza  (Conte  A.  M.),  Esplorazione  e  prigionia  in  Libya.    Milan,  1919. 

Books  of  Reference  oonoeming  San  Marino. 

B€%i  (J.  Th.),  A  Freak  of  Freedom.    London.  1879. 

Boyer  de  Sainte  Suzanne  (B.  de).  La  Republique  de  Saint-Marin.     Paris.  1883. 

Brue  (C.  de),  Saint  Marin  :  Ses  Institiitions,  son  Histoire.    PariR,  1876. 

Delfieo  (Melchiorre),  Memoriestoricbe  della  Repubblica  di  San  Marino.  Srd  ed.  8  vols. 
Florence.  1843-44. 

Fattori  (M.),  Ricordi   Storici   della    Repubblica  di  San   Marino.       Quinta   ediaione 
Riveduta  ed  accresciuta  di  note  ed  agsiunte.    Foligno.  1911. 

Oiannini  (T.  E.),  La  Verity  suUa  costituzione  e  suUa  Legislazione  attuale  della  Repub- 
blica di  San  Marino.    Naples,  1899. 

JFraneioti  (P.),  Garibaldi  e  la  Repubblica  di  San  Marino.     Bologna.  1891. 

Johnson  (V.  W.),  Two  Quaint  Republics,  Andorra  and  San  Marino.     Boston,  1913. 

Montalho  (Count  de),  Dizionario  bibliograflco  iconograflco  della  Repubblica  di  Sau 
Marino.    Paris,  1S98. 

Padiglione  (C),  Dizionario  bibliografieo  e  storico  della  Repubblica  di  San  Marino. 
Naples,  1872. 

Ricei  (C),  La  Repubblica  di  San  Marino.    [Vol.  V.  of  Italia  Artistica.]    Milano,  1904. 
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JAPAN, 

(Nippon.) 

Eeigniag  Sovereign. 

The  Japanese  claim  that  their  empire  was  founded  by  the  first  Emperor 
Jimmu  Tenno,  660  b.c.,  and  that  the  dynasty  founded  by  him  still  reigns. 
It  was  revived  in  the  year  1868  (the  first  year  of  the  Afeiji),  when  the  now 
ruling  {dejure)  sovereign  overthrew,  after  a  short  war,  the  powfir  of  the  Shogim 
(the  de  facto  sovereign),  who  had  held  the  ruling  power  in  suecessive  fatnilies, 
since  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  in  1871  the  feudal  system  (Hoken  Seiii)  was 
entirely  suppressed.  The  Emperor  bears  title  of  Tenno  ;  but  the  appellation 
by  which  he  is  called  in  relation  to  external  affairs  is  *  Ei}tei,  a  word 
of  Chinese  origin.  Only  foreigners  make  use  of  the  poetical  title 
'  Mikado.' 

Emperor  of  Japan. —  Yothihito  (Harunomia),  bom  at  Kyoto,  August  81, 
1879  ;  succeeded  his  father,  Mutsuhito,  July  30,  1912  ;  married.  May  10, 
1900,  to  Princess  Sadako,  born  June  25,  1884,  daughter  of  Prijice  Kujo. 

Children  of  the  Mikado. — I.,  Prince  Hirohito,  born  April  29, 1901  (Crowi; 
Prince).  XL,  Prince  Yasuhito,  born  June  25,  1902.  III.,  Prince  Kobuhito, 
born  January  3,  1905.     IV.,  Prince  Takahlto,  born  December  2,  1915. 

Sinters  of  the  Mikado. — I.,  Princess  Masako,  born  Sept.  80,  1888,  married, 
April  27,  1908,  to  Prince  Tsunehisa.  II.,  Princess  Fusako,  born  Jan.  29, 
1890,  married,  April  29,  1909,  to  Prince  Narihisa.  III.,  Princess  Nobuko, 
bom  August  7,  1891,  married  May  6,  1910,  to  Prince  Yaauhiko.  IV., 
Princess  Toshiko,  born  May  11,  1896,  married  May  18,  1915,  to  Prince 
Narahiko. 

By  tlie  Imperial  House  Law  of  February  11,  1889,  the  succession 
to  the  throne  has  been  definitely  fixed  upon  the  male  descendants. 
In  case  of  failure  of  direct  descendants,  the  throne  devolves  upon  the 
nearest  Prince  and  his  descendants.  The  civil  list  is  fixed  at  4,500,000 
yen. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

By  the  Constitution  of  February  11,  1889,  the  Emperor  combines  in 
himself  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  exercises  thewholeof  the  executive  powers 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  who  are  responsible 
to  him,  and  are  appointed  by  himself.  There  is  also  a  Privy  Council,  who  are 
consulted  by  the  Emperor  on  important  matters  of  State.  The  Emperor  can 
declare  war,  make  peace,  and  conclude  treaties.  The  Emperor  exercises  the 
legislative  power  with  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  -  It  is  his 
prerogative  to  give  sanction  to  laws,  to  convoke  the  Imperial  Diet,  to 
open,  close,  and  prorogue  it,  and  to  dissolve  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Imperial  Diet  consists  of  two  Houses,  a  House  of  Pecn  and  a  House 
^^  Representatives.     Every  law  requires  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet. 
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Both  Houses  may  respectiTely  initiate  Rejects  of  law,  can  make  ripre- 
sentations  to  the  Government  as  to  laws  or  upon  any  other  subject,  and 
may  present  addresses  to  the  Emperor. 

Tne  House  of  Peers  (373  members)  is  composed  of  (1)  male  members  of 
the  Imperial  family  of  full  age,  twelve  in  number  ;  (2)  pfincWs  and  meir<^ses 
of  the  age  of  25  and  upwards  (13  princes  and  36  marquises) ;  (3)  counts, 
viscountSj  and  barons  of  the  age  of  25  and  upwards,  and  who  have  been 
elected  by  the  members  of  their  respective  orders,  never  to  exceed  one -fifth  of 
each  order  (103  counts  and  17  members,  897  viscounts  and  69  members,  429 
barons  and  62  members) ;  (4)  persons  above  the  age  of  30  years,  who  have 
been  nominated  members  by  the  Emperor  for  meritorious  services  to  the 
State  or  for  erudition  (5  viscounts,  23  barons  and  91  others);  (5)  persons  who 
shall  have  been  elected  in  each  Fu  and  Ken  from  among  and  by  the  15  male 
inhabitants  thereof,  above  the  age  of  30  years,  paying  therein  the  highest 
amount  of  direct  national  taxes  on  land,  industry',  or  trade,  and  have  been 
nominated  by  the  Emperor.  The  term  of  membership  under  (3)  and  (5)  is 
seven  vears ;  under  (1),  (2),  and  (4)  for  life.  The  number  of  members  under 
(4)  and  (5)  must  not  exceed  the  number  of  other  members. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  number  381,  a  fixed  number 
being  returned  from  each  electoral  district.  The  proportion  of  the  number  of 
memoers  to  the  population  is  one  to  about  136,522.  Voting  is  by  secret  single 
ballot.  Electors  are  (1)  male  Japanese  subjects  of  not  less  than  full  25  years 
of  age,  (2)  permanent  and  actual  residents  iu  the  electoral  district  for  not 
less  than  a  year ;  (3)  and  paying  land  tax  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than 
3  yen  in  a  year  for  more  than  one  year,  or  direct  taxes  other  than  land  tax  to 
the  amount  of  not  less  than  3  yen  in  a  year  for  more  than  two  years  or  of 
land  tax  together  with  other  direct  national  taxes  to  the  amount  of  not  less 
than  3  yen  in  a  year  for  more  than  two  years.  In  general,  male  Japanese 
subjects  of  not  less  than  30  years  of  age  are  eligible  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  without  any  qualification  arising  from  payment  of  taxes. 
Disqualified  for  membership  are  the  Imperial  Household  officials,  priests, 
students,  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  government  contractors,  election 
officials.  The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  House  of  Peers  are 
nominated  by  the  Emperor  from  among  the  members,  aud  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  nominated  by  the  Emperor 
from  among  three  candidates,  elected  by  the  House.  The  Presidents  of  ooth 
Houses  receive  an  annual  salary  of  5,000  yen  ;  Vice-Presidents,  3,000  yen  ; 
elected  and  nominated  members  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  2,000  yen,  besides  travelling  expenses.  The 
Imperial  Diet,  which  must  meet  annually,  has  control  over  the  finances. 

At  the  elections  held  in  May,  1920,  the  following  parties  were  returned 
to  the  Diet :— Sayukawai  (Government  Party),  281  ;  Kenseikai,  109  ; 
Eokuminto  (Popular  Party),  29  ;  Koshin  Club,  25  ;  and  Independents,  19. 

The  Cabinet  (formed  on  September  30,  1918)  consijitB  of  the  following 
members : — 

Prime  iftfiiffor. —Takashi  llara,. 
IrUeriar, — Takejir6  ToJconami. 
Foreign  Affairs. — Count  Yasuya  Uchida, 
IVar. — General  Giichi  Taiiaka. 
Marine. — Admiral  Toniosaburo  Kaio. 
Financei, — Baron  Koreklyo  Takjthashi, 
MiatisUr  of  Justice, — Count  Ohki. 
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Agriculture  and  Gommerce. — Tatsno  Vamamoto, 
JSdit>cation»  — Tokugor6  NaPahashi. 
Gommunieations, — Utaro  Noda, 
Railways, — H.  Motoda, 

For  terms  of  agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan,  see 
The  Statesman's  Ybar-Book  for  1916,  p.  1096. 

Local  Oovernment; 

For  local  administration  Japan  (except  Hokkaidd  or  Yezo ;  Chosen, 
formerly  Korea  or  Chao-psien  ;  Karafuto  or  Japanese  Sakhalin  ;  and  Taiwan 
or  Formosa)  is  divided  into  prefectures  (*  Fn  '  and  *  Ken  ').  The  prefectures 
are  subdivided  into  municipalities  ('Shi')  and  counties  ('Gun');  and  the 
counties  are  again  subdivided  into  towns  (*Ch6*)  and  villages  (*  Son '). 
Okinawa  Prefecture  and  some  islands  have,  however,  special  organisations. 
Municipality,  town,  and  village  are  the  units  of  local  government.  These 
administrative  divisions  form  at  the  same  time  local  corporations  of  the  same 
names.  In  each  prefecture  there  are  a  governor  (*Chiji'),  a  prefectural 
assembly  (*Fu-kwai'or  *Ken-kwai'),  and  a  prefectural  council  (*Fu-Sanji- 
kwai '  or  '  Ken-sanjikwai  *),  of  which  the  governor  is  president ;  in  each  county 
a  sheriff,  a  county  assembly,  and  a  county  council,  of  which  the  sheriff  is  the 
president ;  in  each  municipality  a  mayor,  a  municipal  assembly,  and  a 
municipal  council,  of  which  the  mayor  is  the  president ;  and  in  each  town 
or  village  a  chief  magistrate  and  a  town  or  village  assembly.  Prefectural, 
county,  municipal,  town  and  village  assemblies  give  decision  mainly  upon 
financial  matters.  The  prefectural  and  county  councils  give  decision  upon 
matters  delegated  by  the  prefectural  and  county  assemblies  respectively, 
and  upon  matters  of  pressing  necessity  when  the  respective  assemblies  are 
not  in  actual  session. 

The  qualifications  of  the  prefectural  electors  are  (1)  citizenship  and  residence 
in  the  prefecture  ;  (2)  payment  of  the  direct  national  tax  to  the  amount  of  not 
less  than  3  yen  for  one  year  in  the  prefecture.  Persons  eligible  for  election 
must  pay  direct  national  tax  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  10  yen. 
Citizenship  is  shared  by  all  male  Japanese  subjects  not  less  than  25  years  of  age,, 
who  for  two  years  (1)  reside  in  the  municipality,  or  town,  or  village  ;  (2)  share 
its  burden ;  and  (3)  pay  land  tax  or  not  less  than  2  yen  direct  national  tax 
annually  in  it.  "The  governor  and  sheriff  are  appointed  by  Government ;  the 
mayor  is  that  one  of  tnree  candidates  elected  by  the  municipal  assembly  who- 
has  obtained  the  Emperor's  approval ;  and  chief  magistrate  of  town  or  village- 
is  one  who  has  been  elected  by  the  town  or  village  assembly  and  has  obtained 
the  governor's  approval. 

Hokkaido  has  a  governor  and  a  special  organisation.  Chosen  has  a» 
Governor-General.  The  peninsula  is  administertd  in  13  Do  or  provinces, 
these  being  sub-divided  into  329  Tuand  Yun  or  dii^tricts.  Taiwan  (Formosay 
also  has  a  governor-general,  who  is  invested  with  very  extensive  powers.  The- 
island  is  divided  int'^  12  local  divisions  (Cho),  each  of  which  has  a  chief 
magistrate.     Karafuto  is  divided  into  5  local  divisions  (Cho). 

Area  and  Population. 

The  Empire  consists  of  the  five  principal  islands  of  Honshiu  (mainland), 
Kiushiu,  Shikoku,  Hokkaido  (Yezo),  and  Taiwan  (Formosa) ;  besides  tha 
Chishima  (Ku riles),  Sado,  Oki,  Awaji,  Iki,  Tsushima,  Riukiu  (Luchu 
Islands),  Ogasawarajitua  (Bonin  Islands),  Hokoto  ^Peacodores)  islands,   the 
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The  population  of  Japan  on  December  31  of  the  years  shown  : — 


Tear 

Male 

26  964,586 
28,119,545 
28,479,193 
28,843,439 
28.042,995 

Female 

26,398,091 
27,519,051 
27,871,025 
28,227,495 
27,918,145 

Total 

Annual 
Incroase 
per  1,000 

19131 

1916 

1917 

1918 

19201 

53,362,6S2 
55,638.603 
56,366,220 
57.070,936 
55,961,140 

15  99 
12*79 
1-2 -79 
12-79 

1  CensQs. 

In  1920  (Census)  the  population  of  Chosen  was  17,284,207  ;  of  Taiwan, 
3,654,898  ;  of  Karafuto,  105,765.     Total,  Japan,  77,005,510. 

Up  to  June  80,  1917,  450,773  Japanese  emigrated,  and  of  these  151,606 
men  and  76,572  women  were  living  in  tho  United  States  ;  25,937  meii  and 
21,189  women  in  China  ;  21,441  men  and  8,067  women  in  Australasia  ;  3,050 
men  and  2,688  women  in  Brazil ;  and  978  men  and  130  women  in  Europe.  On 
December  31, 1918,  the  number  of  foreigners  in  Japan  (exclusive  of  Formosa) 
was  19,500,  of  whom  12,139  were  Chinese,  2,404  English,  1,837  American, 
64l  German.  445  French,  245  Portuguese,  109  Dutch,  687  Russian,  57  Swiss. 

Births,  deaths,  and  marriages  of  Japanese  at  home  and  abroad  : — 


Tear 

Marriages 
4327782 

Births 
1,778,106 

Deaths 
1,038,723 

;£xce8s  of  Births 

1913 

739,383 

1914 

454,741 

1,832,158 

1,115,770 

716,888 

1915 

447,170 

1,824,888 

1,107,237 

717,651 

1916 

435,755 

1,832,931 

1,202,900 

630,081 

1917 

450.478 

1,843,023 

1,215,337 

627,686 

In  1917  the  still-births  (not  included  in  the  above)  numbered  140,328 
and  the  illegitimate,  160,286. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  large  towns  and  cities  on  December  31, 


Tokyo  (1920)  2,178,162 
Osaka  (1920)  1,252,972 
Kobe  (1920)  .  608,628 
Kyoto  (1920)  691,305 
^agoya  (1920)  429,990 
Yokohama(i920)422,942 
Nagasaki  (1920)  176,554 


Hiroshima 

Kanazawa 

Kur^     . 

Hakodate 

Saseho  . 

Sendai  . 

Otaru    . 

Fukuoka 

Niigata 

Okayama 

iiapporo 

Kagoskima 

Yawatci 

Yokosuka 

Wakayama 


162,391 

158,687 

154,687 

133,698 

123.565 

12-2,720 

102,467 

98,583 

97,274 

96,446 

94,647 

92,306 

89,472 

88,742 

84,603 


Sakai 

Shiznoka 

Kumamoto 

Moji 

Tokushima 

Toyama 

Omuta  . 

Asahigawa 

Shimonoseki 

Toyohaslii 

Habiamatsu 

Fukui   . 

Nawa    . 

Kofu     . 

Muroran 

Matsuyama 

Maebashi 

Gifu      . 

Utsunomiya 

Tau 

Mito 

Rochl    . 


75,346 
73,972 
73,613 
73,377 
73,096 
73,082 
72,482 
69,421 
67,866 
66,889 
61,029 
59,932 
69,362 
58,458 
58,849 
58,346 
58^320 
57,909 
57,377 
54,522 
53,030 
50,955 


lifatstimoto 

Morioka 

TakamatsU 

Kumme 

Yamagata 

Nara     i 

Wakamlitsn 

Himeji . 

Aomori « 

Oita 

Takasaki 

Otsn 

Hachi-6ji 

Nagaoka 

Akita    . 

Nagano 

Uji-Yamada 

Wakamatsn 

Yoneiawa 

Takaoka 

Okazaki 

Saga 


1918  :— 
'50,856 
48,484 
48,819 
48,124 
47,863 
47,515 
47,053 
45,282 
45,017 
48)842 
43,653 
48,550 
42,661 
41,864 
41,778 
41,490 
41,460 
41,411 
40,749 
40,408 
39,996 
38,547 


1  Shitnonoseki  was  formerly  called  AkamagMeki. 
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Religion  (excluding  Fonaosa). 

TKere  is  absolute  religious  freedom.  The  ohief  forms  of  religion  are— ^(1) 
Shiutoismj  with  14  sects  ;  (2)  Buddhism,  with  12  sects  (56  denominations). 
There  is  no  State  religion,  and  no  State  support.  In  1917  Shinto  shrlnM 
numbered  49,446  (besides  67,418  minoi  shrines),  and  the  priests,  14|782. 
Buddhist  temples,  71,702  (besides  36,247  minor  temples)  ;  high  priests  and 
priestesses,  61,363.  There  >»ere,  besides,  2,621  licensed  preachers  and  1,450 
churches  uid  preaching  stations  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  Catholic,  and 
Protestant  Churches.  Since  1891  the  Roman  Catholics  hare  had  an  episco- 
pate of  one  archbishop  and  three  suffragan  bishops.  There  are  shrines 
dedicated  to  the  eminent  ancestors  of  the  Imperial  House,  and  to  meritorious 
subjects ;  these  are  independent  of  any  religions  sect,  and  some  of  them  are 
supported  by  State  or  local  authorities. 

Instruction. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory.  The  number  of  children  of  school 
affe  (6-14)  on  March  31,  1915,  was  9,061,921.  The  following  are  the 
educational  statistics  foi  1915-16 : — 


iDBtitntes 

Nnmber 

Teaching  Staff 
1,793 

Btudents  and  liSapils 

KiAdergarten 

6S5 

50,986 

Schools  for  the  Blind  and 

Dumb     .... 

71 

455 

3,073 

Elementary  sehools  . 

25,578 

162,992 

7,454,852 

Middle              „       .       . 

321 

«,675 

141,954 

Girls' High        „ 

866 

4,590 

95,949 

Normal              „ 

92 

1,696 

27,083 

Special  k  technical  sdiools 

7,624 

5,684 

394,015 

Miscellaneona  schools 

2,417 

2,864 

20«,577 

Hi^hsoliools 

8 

366 

6,201 

DmversitifS 

4 

895 

9,«96 

Japan  has  5  Imperial  universities,  and  11  other  institutions  which  in 
1920  wete  admitted  to  university  rank,  making  16  in  all,  as  follows : — 


UniTersity 


Tokyo  Imperial  University 
Kyoto  Imperial  Unitrersity 
Tohokn  Imperial  Uirersity 
Kyushu  Imperial  ttniversity 
Hokkaido  Imperial  University 
Wasedm  University    . 
KeiO  University 
Meijl  University 
Oha-d  University 
Nihon  University 
^teei  University       . 
t)5ihisha  Univernity . 
Kokngakn-in  University   . 
Tokyo  University  of  Comuiercei 
Osa)ta  University  of  Medieinei 
A-ichi  University  of  MedieineS 


Location 


Tokyo  . 
Kyoto  . 
Sendai  . 
Fuknoka 
Hokkaido 
Tokyo  . 
Tokyo  . 
Tokyo  , 
Tokyo  , 
Tokyo  . 
Tokyo  . 
Kyoto  . 
Tokyo  . 
Tokyo  . 
Osaka  . 
Nagoya  . 


Batablished 


1877 
1897 
1907 
1910 
1918 
1882 
1890 
1881 
1885 
1890 
1889 
1897 
1S90 
1875 
1880 
1877 


1919-20 


Teachers 

8tiident« 

417 

5,233 

191 

2,052 

197 

1,781 

90 

680 

57 

911 

141 

4,100 

164 

»,810 

85 

2,600 

114 

1,910 

79 

1,870 

57 

1,700 

51 

457 

58 

200 

59 

1,290 

50 

730 

58 

560 

1  Qovernmental. 


2  Prefeotaral. 


""^  The  Government  will  devote  44,000,000  yen  to  extend  higher  education, 
this  mm  to  be  a  continuing  expenditure  extending  over  six  years  from 

3  X 
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1019-20  to  1924-25.  Of  the  total  89,500,000  yen  is  to  be  expended  on  the 
building  and  extension  of  schoolhouses  and  4,500,000  yen  on  the  training  of 
teachers  (especially  abroad).  The  proposal  is  to  establish,  in  addition  to  the 
higher  educational  institutions  already  in  existence,  10  high  schools,  17 
technical  and  commercial  schools,  1  foreign-language  school,  and  1  school  of 

Fharmacy,  besides  extending  the  present  colleges  and  organising  new  ones. 
t  is  expected  that  the  programme  will  be  completely  carried  into  execution 
in  the  course  of  six  years  and  that  teaching  at  the  new  institutions  will 
commence  in  1025.  The  Emperor  has  contributed  the  sum  of  10,000,000 
yen  toward  the  necessary  funds,  and  the  balance  is  to  be  met  by  public  bonds 
or  temporary  loans. 

In  1915-16  there  were  900  libraries  in  Japan,  with  4,059,972  volumes 
(3,885,688  Japanese  and  Chinese,  and  224,307  European).  In  1915,  49,181 
books  of  various  kinds,  and  2,851  periodicals,  monthly,  weekly,  and  daily, 
were  published. 

In  Formosa  there  is  a  special  educational  system. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

▲  system  of  justice  founded  on  modem  jurisprudence  has  been  established. 
Judges  are  irremovable,  except  by  way  of  criminal  or  disciplinary  punishment. 
There  are  four  classes  of  courts  in  Japan  (exclusive  of  Formosa) ;  namely,  sub- 
district  courts,  district  courts,  courts  of  appeal,  and  court  of  cassation.  In 
the  court  of  cassation  seven  judges  preside  ;  in  the  courts  of  appeal  eight 
judges  ;  in  the  district  courts  three  judges  ;  in  each  case  one  of  them  being 
the  chief  judge.  In  the  subdistrict  courts  a  single  judge  presides.  A  court 
which  deals  with  disputes  respecting  administrative  affairs  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Emperor. 

A  few  judges  of  high  rank  are  directly  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and 
some  are  appointed  by  him  on  nomination  by  the  Minister  of  Justice.  The 
following  are  the  criminal  statistics  for  five  years  : — In  1910,  106,179  criminals 
were  condemned;  in  1914,  103,292;  in  1915,  94,931;  in  1916,  102,691; 
and  in  1917,  106,747. 

In  1917  there  were  52  prisons,  1,218  detached  prisons  and  houses  of 
correction.  Number  of  prisoners  of  all  kinds,  convicted  and  accused,  and 
those  in  houses  of  correction  at  the  close  of  1917  : — Men,  53,961  ;  women, 
2,247  ;  total,  56,208. 

For  the  trial  of  cases  connected  with  the  military  and  naval  services  there 
are  courts-martial. 

Pauperism. 

In  1899  new  legislation  settled  that  the  minimum  amount  of  prefectural 
funds  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  from  extreme  calamity  shall  be  500,000  yen  ; 
that  funds  below  that  limit  are  to  be  made  up  by  the  Treasury  ;  and  that  when 
the  amount  of  relief  exceeds  5  per  cent,  of  the  funds  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year,  one-third  of  the  amount  thus  granted  is  to  be  supplied  from  the 
Treasury. 

The  relief  statistics  for  3  years  show  expenditure  as  follows  (in  yen, 
exclusive   of  Formosa)  : — 


Tear 

Shelter 

Food 

24,606 

80,439 

819,835 

Clothing 

4,174 

5,385 

10,895 

Medicine 

Tetnporary 
lodgings 

Providing 
with 
work 

Total 

(including 

ini^cellaneous) 

1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 

390 

1,370 

18,896 

46 

191 

2,898 

27,101 

21,294 

100.349 

57,289 
26.880 
48,770 

113,929 

87,117 

498,618 
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In  1917  the  Central  Government  relieved  5,892  persons  to  the  amount  of 
115,855  yen  (excluding  Formosa).  At  the  end  of  1917,  1,608  foundlings 
(excluding  Formosa)  were  being  maintained,  and  the  expense  in  that  year 
was  64,960  yen.  There  are,  besides,  several  workhouses  established  by 
local  corporations  and  private  persons. 

Finance. 
I.  Ihpebial. 

Revenue  and  expenditure,  ordinary  and  extraordinary  (excluding  Formosa) 
(the  yen  =  about  2^id. ) : — 


Revenue 
Ezx>enditnre 


1917-18 

I         Ten 
1,084,958,888 
735,021,252 


1918-19 

Ten 

1,479,115,847 
1,017,085,574 


1919-20  1 


1920-21  1 


Ten 

1,064,190,340 
1,064,190,840 


Ten 
1,335,355,808 
1,336,355,308, 


1921-S2 1 

Ten 

1,662,000,000 
1,562,000,000 


^  Bfltimates. 


Summary  of  the  budget  estimates  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1921. 


Rerenne  1920-21 


Ordinary  :— 
Land  tax  . 
Income  tax 
Business  tax 
Liquor  tax 
Sngar  excise 
Tax  on  Textile  fabrics 
Castoms  duties. 

Total  Taxesi . 
Stamps 
Public  Undertakings  and 

State  Property 
Posts  and  Telegraphs 
Forests 
MonoiK>lies 


Total  ordinary  (including 
other  receipts 

Extraordinary  Revenue   . 

Total  Revenue  . 


Ten 


73,720,649 
181,522,179 
48,277,294 
132,445,4^6 
39,2R2,428 
89,530,930 
66,326,726 


613,986,979 
66.047,074 

288,959,895 

160,537,787 

24,807,721 

89,522.578 


Expenditure  1920-21 

Ordinary: — 
Civil  List  . 
Foreign  Affairs 
Home  Affairs 
Finance     . 
Army 
Navy 
Justice 
Instruction 
Agriculture     and     Com 

merce 
Communications 


Ten 


4,500,000 

10,847,147 

94,804,670 

192,505,289 

155,942,414 

108,999,738 

22,158,678 

27,616.880 

15,311,651 
152,105,419 


1,012.614,197 


322,741,111 


1,335,355,308 
(138,535,5301.) 


Total  ordinary  . 
Extraordinary  expenditure 
Total  expenditure    . 


724,790,886 


610,564,422 


1 ,335,355,808 
,(133,535,6301.) 


1  Includin    all  items. 

Public  debt,  December  81,  1920  : — Internal  loans  (4  and  5  per  cent.)f 
1,688,744,851  yen  ;  foreign  loans  (4  to  5  per  cent.),  1,428,293,532  yen  ;  total, 
3,115,038,383  yen. 

II.  Local. 

The  revenue  of  the  Prefectures  for  the  year  1920-1921  was  214,067,082 
yen.  and  expenditure  214,061,876  yen.  Of  the  revenue  148,179,828  yen  was 
from  rates.  The  revenue  of  the  cities  in  1919-20  was  182,976,966  yen 
(38,856,053  yen  from  rates),  and  the  expenditure  was  165,851,113  yen.  The 
rcvenueof  the  towns  and  villages  in  1919-20  was  206, 207, 776  yen  (139,911,673 
yen  from  rates),  and  the  expenditure  was  206,036,666  yen.  The  total  local 
debt  at  the  end  of  1919  was  397,026,765  yen  (165,851,113  yen  in  1918). 
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Def«nee. 

I.  4rmy. 

Sertiee  in  the  «rmy  (or  navy)  is  universal  and  oompulMry.  Liability 
commences  at  the  age  of  17  and  extends  to  the  age  of  40,  bnt  actual  aerriee 
begins  at  20.  All  those  physically  capable  of  bearing  arms  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  *  fit,'  and  the  *  absolutely  fit.  *  The  numbers  necessary  for 
the  first  line  (or  active  army),  called  G^in^exi,  are  taken  solely  fi'om  the  *  abso- 
lutely fit.'  Service  in  the  ranks  is  for  2  years  in  the  infantry,  8  in  all  ot^er 
arms  ;  then  for  5  (or  4)  years  and  4  months  in  the  reserve  ( Vobi),  One  year 
volunteers  are  admitted.  Reservists  are  called  out  twice  for  training  during 
their  reserve  service,  for  60  days  on  each  occasion.  Having  completed  7  years 
and  4  months  in  the  first  line,  including  its  reserve,  the  men  ai'e  transferred 
to  the  second  line,  called  KObi.  Service  in  the  Kobi  is  for  10  years,  with  two 
trainings  of  60  days  each  in  the  whole  period.  At  the  end  of  their  Kobi 
service  the  men  are  in  the  38th  year  of  their  age,  and  they  are  passed  into 
the  KokumiHf  which  is  the  territorial  or  home  defence  army.  In  thll  they 
serve  for  2  years  and  8  months,  to  complete  their  total  service  of  20  years. 

The  reserve  for  making  good  the  waste  of  war,  or  8uppUmmUary  rtwrve^ 
is  called  Hqju.  It  is  composed  of  the  balance  of  the  '  absolutely  fit '  reomita 
not  required  for  the  first  line,  and  of  as  many  of  those  classed  as  '*fit'*  as 
may  be  required  to  miike  up  a  certain  fixed  number.  They  all  serve  in  the 
Hoju  for  7  years  and  4  months,  during  which  they  have  a  first  training  of  90 
days,  and  two  subsequent  trainings  of  60  days  each.  After  completion  of 
this  period  of  their  service  they  are  passed  to  the  Kdbi,  in  which  they  serve 
for  ten  years,  like  the  men  who  have  passed  through  the  first  line.  Like 
them  also  they  are  finally  passed  to  the  Kokumin  for  2  years  and  8  months 
to  complete  their  army  service. 

The  Kokumin  is  divided  into  two  'bans.'  The  first  ban  comprises  all 
the  men  who  have  passed,  as  shown  above,  through  the  first  line  and  land- 
wehr,  or  through  the  supplementary  reserve  and  landwehr,  and  who  there- 
fore have  only  2  years  and  8  months  to  8])end  in  the  Kokumin.  The  second 
ban  is  the  levy  en  masae  of  all  those  capable  of  bearing  arms.  It  includes  (1) 
those  who  though  *  fit  *  are  not  required  for  the  Hoju  ;  (i)  those  who  for 
various  reasons  have  been  exempted  from  military  service ;  and  (3)  the 
young  men  between  17  and  20  years  of  age  who  have  not  been  called  np. 
None  of  these  classes  receive  any  military  training,  but  they  can  be  drawn 
on  in  case  of  national  emergency. 

The  partially  trained  men  who  have  been  jNused  into  the  Kobi  from  the 
Hoju  are  not  included  in  the  fighting  units  of  the  Second  Line.  They  supply 
the  largo  number  of  men  required  for  the  transport  service  on  mobilisation, 
and  for  the  expansion  of  other  departmental  corps. 

The  field  army  of  Japan  consists  of  21  divisions,  including  the  guard, 
4  independent  cavalry  brigades,  3  independent  brigades  of  field  artillery 
(each  of  12  batteries  of  0  guns),  3  independent  divisions  of  mountain  guns, 
and  6  regiments  of  heavy  field  artillery,  each  of  24  guns. 

Two  infantry  regiments  form  a  brigade,  and  two  brigades  (12  battalions) 
a  division.  The  artillery  consists  of  a  regiment  of  field  artillery  (6  batteries 
of  6  gnns)  supplemented  by  heavy  or  mountain  guns  as  rsqnirsd  (also  pro- 
bably by  3  batteries  of  Kobi  artillery).  A  regiment  of  cavalry  of  8  squadrons, 
with  4  machine  guns,  and  a  battalion  of  engineers,  complete  the  diviaiott. 
Four  infantry,  and  4  artillery,  ammunition  columns,  0  field  hospitals,  4 
supply  cdumns,  and  1  remount  depot  accompanv  each  dirlsicn  in  Xb»  flsld. 
The  war  strength  of  a  division  is  reckoned  at  18,700  oiBcsra  and  men,  4,800 
Worses,  86  guns,  and  1,674  vehicles. 
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The  atr^Dgth  of  an  independent  brigade  of  cayalry  ia  2  regiments,  each  of 
i  squadrons  and  »  battery  of  6  machine  guns  ;  total  about  1.650  m^n  and 
1,680  horses.  The  strength  of  an  independent  artillery  origade  of  -12 
batteries  is  about  2,500  men  and  1,000  horses.  Dirisions  are  grouped 
directly  into  annv^s,  8  to  5  divisions  forming  an  army  of  from  80,000  to  130,000 
man.  The  war  strength  of  the  army  may  be  taken  at  about  600, 000  oom- 
batftntfi,  inoluding  KObi  troops  dotaUed  for  the  lines  of  communioation. 

The  active  army  eon  sis  ta  at  present  of  76  regiments  (^8  battalions)  of 
iufantry,  27  regiments  of  cavalry  (89  squadrons),  150  field  batteries,  9 
mo^nt^n  batteries,  10  battalions  of  garrison  artillery,  19  battalions  of 
engineers  eaqh  of  3  oompanies,  12  railway  companies,  6  telegraph  companies, 
I  aero  batt^Uion*   and  38  companies  of  train  troops. 

The  Eobi  comprises  228  battalions,  57  squadrons,  114  field  batteries, 
12  battalione  of  garrison  artillery,  and  19  battalions  of  engineers,  and  would 
on  mobilisation  form  independent  divisions. 

The  Japanese  Islands  are  divided  into  military  districts,  corresponding 
to  the  divisions  of  the  army,  and  the  district  is  the  unit  of  administra- 
tion as  well  as  of  territorial  command.  Each  division  is  supplied  with 
recruits  from  its  own  district,  except  the  Guards,  whose  infantry  recruits 
are  selected  from  the  whole  country  ;  the  other  arms  of  the  Guard  division 
are  recruited  from  the  large  district  of  the  1st  division.  Abroad  there  are 
the  separate  division  of  Formosa,  and  the  small  garrisons  of  Saghalien 
and  Tsu-shima,  also  some  25, 000  to  30, 000  men  in  Korea  and  Manchuria. 
Between  July  and  November,  1918,  60,000  men  were  dispatched  to  Siberia. 
At  the  end  of  1919  this  force  had  been  reduced  to  39,000  men,  but  was 
again  increased  in  the  spring  of  1920  to  about  50,000  men. 

The  Emperor  is  the  head  and  supreme  commander  of  the  army,  and  also  of 
the  navy.  He  nominates  the  War  Minister  (always  a  general  officer  of  high 
rank),  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  the  Director  of  Military  Schools,  and 
the  Members  of  the  Military  Council. 

The  arm  of  the  Japanese  infantry  is  the  improved  Arisaka  rifle  ;  calibre, 
6*5  mm.  ('256''),  a  Mauser  with  an  altered  chamber.  The  cavalry  are  armed 
with  a  carbine  of  similar  construction.  The  field  gun  is  a  a.-f.  shielded 
Kiupp  of  7*5  cm.  calibre,  which  fires  a  shrapnel  of  14*3  lb.  The  mountain 
artillery  has  a  gun  of  the  same  calibre  firing  a  lighter  shell.  There  are  a 
certain  number  of  field  howitzer  batteries,  armed  with  4*6''  and  f^'Q" 
howitzers,  firing  shells  of  about  44  lb.  and  80  lb.  respectively.  A  4*  gun 
for  heavy  field  batteries  is  being  introduced. 

No  returns  of  the  peace  strength  of  the  Japanese  army  are  published, 
but  the  total  apparently  amounts  to  rather  oyer  250,000  of  all  ranks. 

The  military  budget  for  1921-^22  amounted  to  39,450,000Z., 

II.  Navy. 

The  coast  of  Japan  is  divided  into  five  maritime  districts  having  their 
headquarters  at  Yokosuka,  Eure',  Sast  ho,  Maizuru,  and  Chinkai. 

The  Japanese  Fleet  is  being  expanded  in  pursuance  of  the  programme  of 
1916-17,  supplemented  by  a  new  programme  which  was  introduced  in  1920, 
but  has  not  yet  been  put  in  hand.  The  1916*-17  plan  was  to  provide  a 
strength  of  8  battleships  and  8  battle -cruisers,  not  any  one  of  which  should 
be  of  greater  age  than  8  yeais.  Four  battleships  have  been  put  in  hand,  as 
well  as  four  battle-omisers,  of  which  the  last  was  laid  down  in  February, 
1920.  These  ships  are  shown  in  the  table  below.  The  1920  programme 
proposes  4  additional  battleships  and  4  battle-cruisers,  as  well  as  12  light 
cruisers  and  destroyers  and  subaunuesj  aU  to  be  completed  by  1927-2^8. 
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It  ifl,  of  course,  obvions  that  if  the  Japanese  Fleet  can  be  maintained  on  the 
veiy  modern  basis  of  an  age  of  8  years  there  will  also  be  a  laige  reserve  of 
ships  a  little  older,  such  as  are  maintained  in  the  active  lists  of  other  Powers. 
Of  the  pre-Dreadnoughts  in  the  list  5  are  practically  obsolete. 

The  Kawasaki  shipbuilding  yard  at  Kobe  and  the  Mitsubishi  establish- 
ment at  Nagasaki  are  receiving  new  plant,  and  there  are  lesser  building 
yards  at  Maizuru,  Uraga,  Sasebo  and  Osaka,  as  well  as  the  armour  and 
armament  factory  at  Kure.  Japan  has  thus  made  herself  independent  of 
Europe  for  the  building  and  arming  and  equipment  of  her  warships. 
Experience  has  been  gained  of  the  finest  English  shipbuilding  work,  and  now 
every  class  of  vessel  is  built  in  Japan.  The  Navy  is  highly  scientific  and 
modern  in  every  respect.  The  officers  are  energetic  and  capable,  and  the 
men  are  of  the  best  class. 

A  statement  of  the  Japanese  fleet  similar  to  that  given  for  other  navies  is : — 


Dreadnoughts 
Fre-Dreadnoughts 
Armoured  Cruisers     . 
Light  Cruisers 

Torpedo  Gunboats,  Scouts,  etc. 
Destroyers  .  .  .  . 
Torpedo  Boats  .... 
Submarines        .        .        .        . 


Completed  at  end  of 


1919 


9 
13 
12 
12 

5 
92 
26 
89 


1920 


9 
13 
12 
13 

4 

100 

26 

43 


1921 


11 
IS 
12 
13 
4 
106 
30 
40 


The  following  table  includes  all  the  battleships  built  and  building,  armoured 
cruisers  and  principal  protected  cruisers.  Ships  shown  in  Italic  type  are  not 
expected  to  be  completed  in  1921. 


Laid 
down 


Name 


Is 

Q 


Armour 


9 


OB 

a 
a 

O 

a 
O 


Main  Armament 


-s- 


g^ 


u 

"^  8 
SB 


I" 


Dreadnoughts 


1909 

Settsu 

1911 

Kongo*   . 

1911 

Kirishima*      . 

1911 

Haruna* 

1911 

Hl-Yei  *  . 

1912 

Puso 

1913 

Yainashiro 

1914 

Ise  . 

1914 

Hyiiga    . 

Tons    [inches 
20,800        12 


27,500 


inches 

11      I  12  12in.;  10  6in. 


10 


10 


8  14  in.  ;  16  6  in. 


-30,600 


12 


.12 


12  14in. ;  20  6in.      . 


*  Battle-cnilsen. 


5 


8 


25,000 


64,000 


6 


Knots 
20 


27 


40,000 


SS'5 
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Name 

1 

00  B 

Armour 

Main  Armament 

Torpedo       1 
Tobes         1 

Indicated 
Horse-Power 

-o 

Laid 
Down 

4) 

• 

V 

C8 

OS 
g 

o 

(3 

o 

Design  e 

Speed 

Light  Cruisers. 


1900 

1901 
1905 

1910 

1916 
1916 
1920 
1919 
1920 


1919 
1919 


(  Niitaka  . 
\  Tsushima 

Tsugaru 

Tone 
rChikuma'l 
<  Hirato      J- 
i^Tahapi     J 
i  Tatsuta 
\  Tenryu 

(KUo 
Kitagami 
Kuma 
Nagara 
Naiori 
Ohi  . 
Ttma 


Tons 

3,430 

6,630 
4,100 

4,950 
3,500 


5,000 


inches 
It 

>> 
>> 


Inches 

\  It 

shields 
11 


6  6in. 

8  6in. 

2  6iii. :  10  4-7in. 

6in. 

4  5'5in,      .        , 


7  6-5in.;  2  12pr.  A.A. 


s 

9,400 

4 

U,600 
15,009 

2?,W0 

6 

— 

8 

Knots 
SO 

io 

23 
26 

31 

—  36 


The  Isuzu  and  yitra,  light  cruisers  of  the  5,500  ton  class,  arc  in  early 
stages  of  construction.      There  are  the  older  light  cruisers    Vodo,  SuvWf 
Akashif  and  Chiiose^  and  several  torpedo  gunboats. 

Production  and  Industry  (ezclusiye  of  Formosa). 

About  three-fifths  of  the  arable  land  is  cultivated  by  peasant  prQprietors 
and  the  remaining  portion  of  it  by  tenants.  According  to  the  official  report  of 
January  1,  1920,  taxed  land  owned  by  private  persona  and  local  eorporatioiis 
was  in  chd  (1  chd  =  2 '4507  acres)  15,286,246  ;  of  which  under  rice  fields, 
2,922,575;  other  cereals,  2,501,785  ;  forests,  8,048,889  ;  plains,  1,336,545  ; 
pasturages,  50,966. 

The  forest  area  in  1917  was  18,783,616  chd,  of  which  7,288,261  belonged 
to  the  State,  and  1,303,118  to  the  Imperial  household. 

The  following  are  some  agricultural  statistics  fox  three  years  :— 


Crop 

Acreage 

Produce  (quarters) 

1917 

1018 

1919 

1917 

1918 

1019 

Rice    . 
^heat. 
Barley. 
Rye 

Tobacco  1    . 
Tftai    . 

7,554,807 
1,392,219 
1,314,979 
1,572,406 
69,726 
118,898 

7,569,860 
1,392,000 
1,872,090 
1,562,269 
66,290 
121,675 

7,761,527 
1,371,267- 
1,835,697 
1,616,906 
61,097 
122,1«'7 

34,099,600 

4,241,757 

5,730,522 

5,128,187 

888,626 

753.501 

34,187,000 

4,058,420 

5,200,800 

5,249,130 

840,776 

762,800 

38,011,352 

8,076,530 

6,146.922 

4,769.984 

r3e,292 

748,606 

1  Produce  in  cuts. 


The  wheat  crop  in  1920  amounted  to  3,656,787  quarters  ;  barley,  5,181,162 
quarters;  and  rice,  40,641,827  quarters. 

In  1918  the  number  of  cattle  was  1,307,120;  horses.  1,510,626;  aheep, 
4,546  ;  goats,  91,777  ;  swine,  38,155. 
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The  mineral  and  metal  products  for  1919  with  their  values  were : — 


Minerals,  fte. 


Quantity 


Gold  (mommA^) 
Silye?       „     . 
Copper  (kin  3). 

Lead       „ 
Plfiron  (Icwan*) 
Steel  M 

Irt>n  pyrites 


II 


Value 


1,938,711 
49.822,160 
180.787,861, 

9,618,896 
56,628,800 
79,849,867 
88,866,383 


Ten 

9,681,494 
11,181,055 
67,581,475 

1,592,483 
88,872,446 
72,666,680 

■1,828,731 


Hinerali,  kc 


Quantity 


Value 


Antimony  (kin')  . 
Coal  (metric  tons) . 
Sulphur,    refined 

(kin^  . 
Sulphur,  ore  (kin  S) 
Petroleum  (koku^) 

Total  value  (itclud- 
ing  others)   . 


2,690 
81,271,098 

84,385,000 

27,943,333 

1,963,561 


Ten 

287 
442,540,941 

2,2'«,124 

169,001 

42,562,023 


710,52A,488 


i  120  momm6  =s  1  lb.  avoirdupois. 
>  kin  =3  1328  lb.  av. 


'  kwan  =  8-28  Ibi. 
4  kokn  =  89-7||fai. 


In  1918  the  number  of  mining  workers  was  as  folic  ws  : — in  collieries, 
287,159  ;in  metal  mines,  160,960  ;  various,  16,608  ;  total.  484,727. 

In  19X9,  6,299,673  cocoon  egg-cards  were  hatched,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  cocoons  obtained  was  7,321,990  koku  (1  koku  =  4*9  bushels). 

Ih«  industrial  oensus  on  December  81,  1918,  showed  that  there  were 
22,391  factories  (employing  more  than  10  hands).  Number  of  employees, 
1,409,196  (646,115  males  and  763,081  females). 

Principal  manufactures  in  1918  wen  woven  goods,  1,189,275,699  yen 
(cotton,  624,216,447  yen  ;  silk,  377,902,661  yen  ;  woollen  goods,  85,986,320 
yen);  Japanese  paper  worth  53,932,699  yen;  European  paper,  lQ3iO$7|117 
yen;  matches,  39,689,159  yen;  earthenware,  44,214,084  yen;  lacquered 
ware,  16,190,745  yen;  matting,  19,272,285  yen  ;  leather,  34,713,374  y«n  ; 
oil,  54,404,200  yen  ;  knittings,  68,589,804  yeu. 

In  1918  the  raw  marine  products  amounted  to  the  value  of  171,185,081 
y«n  ;  the  manufactured  products  to  the  value  of  139,210,456  yen. 

Commerce.* 


Imports 
Eb(Porta 


i*#« 


1916 


75,642,791 
112,746,811 


1917__ 

£ 
103,689,110 
160,800,603 


1918  _ 

166,814,883 
19«.S10,066 


^••i^^W***^***"*^*'^ 


1919 


217,9R1,988 
209,887,261 


1920 

2.«»3,6l7,478 
194,888,946 


1  Bzeluding  bullion  and  s|)ecie. 


Cotnmerce  by  countries : — 


Conntri^v 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920  "" 

Australia 

Belgium 

Egypt . 

British  Amesioa . 

British  Indis      .     . 

8trait«  8ettlements 

Cnina  . 

IVaaee 

Fttooh  indo-Qhina 

Germany    . 

Great  Britain 

Dutch  India 

' 

Ten 

56,635,807 

49,285 

16,004,502 

6,126,416 

819,477,561 

28.209,944 

322,100,028 

8,831,S91 

lW.l24,8«a 

953,584 

127,641,962 

65,522,500 

Ten 

62,459,492 

8,964,376 

18,262,899 

5,05l,47S 

894,980,201 

,17,187,422 

218,088,988 

14,481,820 

30,618,$48 

16,U6,a58 

232,216,514 

68,628,794 

Ten 

80,886,668 

8,430,975 

15,912,420 

«4,K89,653 

116,878,729 

29,844,874 

4*7,049,267 

«d,8l8,48a 

1,644.164 

111,343,465 
67,854,864 

Ten 

58,117,292 

4,311,226 

80,685,779 

:  31,657,888 

192,260,187 

35,780,?75 

410,270,499 

71,659,689 

8,444,S6S 

1,064,982 

97,797,246 

107,216,488 

o.„„.. 

I.,., 

...... 

E.po,»t, 

*,28I,S04 
M3,024 

«.na,»8i 

18.*M,8tl 
2tfiT9,iX 

\-!,3S2,eei 

!t.l!l4,UB» 
673,177,075 

.«9 

»« 

1,468,888 
8,  HIS,  MO 

s'.m.tiT 
s.m.2M 

<08,«IT 

H»ir»tl        .... 

lS,2nS.4Rl 

Philippic  IllUDd.       .         . 
ABlitieBniBU     '. 

4,'.m,afi2 

6,S76,6« 
22,B80,7J2 

BwilHirlind. 
U.B,  ofAin»rii!«. 

s,m.m 
?ee,aBi,4sa 

S«£,01T',t>OC 

•icludiug  re-importi  tud   i 


Import. 

1»1. 

1«0                    EiporM 

ItIS             IVSO 

Bit*.        .       . 
Sugar 

lUw  MttOB       ,           . 

Aniline  Dtm  .       '. 
Hld«>ndBkin>     . 

PttwHom 
plalti,  ii.. 

Fl»i  md  Hemp 
Pulp 

b          w 

15S,5T»,108 
13,847.9S4 

18!8T9|4!1 
1 0,087, 5oe 

1 3,085,000 
*T,048,™o 

19,371,000 
12I,MS,000 

islnislooo 
iM.ftoe.ooo 
2i,a7o;Mo 

mi,iss,ooo 

24,7«,«0, 
110,921,000 
15,SM,000 
1»,1BS,000 

Cotton  tiaiu.i 

Sitk  wuMindVloH 

Silk      .        . 
Silk  tiuua 

;?«.-:  i 
?:&■  :  ■ 

Iron 

T«  .       .        .        ; 

OUuwu* 
RcBned  <^ar . 

280,001,683 
ee3,»19,4»l 

S             00 

1         00 

153,018,000 
3S<,975,«)0 
383.S7fl.OO0 

n, 541,000 
158,428.000 

ai^iso.'oon 

28,498.000 

*.9tt.000 
14.74!, 000 

eio9i]ooo 

S3,2S»,000 
Bl  ,436,000 
17,133,000 

The  importa  of  bullioii  and  ap«i;ie  (f^ld  and  silver)  in  1920  amonuUd  to 
104,785,(100  yen.  ind  BijKirta  to  3,898,000  jan;  in  1819,  import*,  327,477,000 
yea;  export*,  S5,OE>4,000 yen. 

The  ilapU  article*  of  import  fiom  Japan  into  Great  Britain  (Board  of 
Trade  retnnu)  in  the  year  1919  were  ailk  maaafacturee,  (,3-20,8331.  ;  atnw 
plaiting  1,06S,1S2I.  ;  uawronght  copper,  195,044^  ;  peas,  1,402,5891.  ; 
crude  zinc,  198,7731.  ;  aoja  bean-*,  l,5SS,434i.  Tlioitaplo  articleeofBritiali 
export  to  Japan  consist  of  cotton  goods  of  the  ralue  of  77B,796t.  ;  cotton 
yam,  209,151'. ;  woollen  ^ooda,  1,426,2602.;  iron,  wrought  and  nnwrooKht, 
3,274,3691.  ;  machinery,  1,796,2462.;  hata,  IS, 8021. ;  arms  and  ■mmuBition, 
ll&,S38i. 
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Total  trade  between  Japan  and  U.K.  for  5  years  in  thousands  of  pounds 
sterling : — 


— 

• 
• 

1916      i      1917 

1 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Imports  from  Japan  to  U.K. 
Exports  to  Japan  from  U.K. 

1 
12,493          15,298     '    23.872 
7,486            5,521     1      6,089 

23,871 
12,913 

29,870 
26,185 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Shipping  movements  at  Japanese  ports  for  2  years  : — 

Entc 

>red 

1919 

Cleared 

1 

1018 

;i            1918 

1919 

No. 
Steam    .    .     9,881 
Sailing  .    .  1     494 

Tons 
17,771,848 
71,824 

Xo. 
12,435 
524 

Tons 
22,743,173 
80,803 

II  No. 
1  10,001 
545 

Tons 
18,211,147 
80,910 

No. 

12,469 

635 

13,004 

Tons 
23,038,227 
82,074 

Total.     .    10,375 

17,843,672 

12,959 

22,828,476 

10,636 

1 

18,292,057 

28,120,801 

Of  the  total  steamships  entered  in  1919,  838  vessels  of  3,566,280  tons 
were  British  ;  238  of  293,411  tons  Russian  ;  39  of  71,785  tons  Norwegian  ; 
356  of  1,206,506  tons  American  ;  27  of  175,412  tons  French  ;  and  10,643  ot 
16,781,321  tons  were  Japanese. 

On  September  30,  1919,  the  merchant  navy  (without  Formosa)  consisted 
of  2,838  BteameiB  of  2,694,804  tons  gross  ;  13,505  sailing  iMssels  of  European 
style,  of  930,534  tons  ;  and  939  sailing  vessels  of  Japanese  style,  of  300,067 
koku.  The  Japanese  Government  subsidises  shipping  companies  for  foreign 
trade,  and  now  Japanese  vessels  run  on  four  great  routes  to  Europe,  North 
America,  South  America,  and  Australia.  There  are  also  lines  plying 
between  Japanese  ports  and  Korea,  Northern  China,  and  nine  ports  on  the 
Yangtse-Kiang. 

Internal  Commiinications. 

The  following  table  gives  the  railway  statistics  (including,  except 
revenue  and  expenditure,  Formosa)  for  1919  : — 


— 

State  Railways 

Railways  owned  by 
Private  Oompasies 

1,941 
21,141,861 
15,543,720 
10,474,522 
86.987,670 

Total 

Length  in  miles 
Gross  income,  yen 
Expenditure,  yen 
Goods  carried,  tons   . 
Passengers,  number  . 

6,072 

248,547,295 

200.139,255 

53,313,720 

288,061,584 

8,014 

264,689,156 

215,652,975 

63,788,242 

875,049,264 

It  has  been  decided  to  make  the  standard  gauge  4  85  feet.  The 
work  is  expected  to  be  completed  In  1943,  and  the  cost  estimated  at 
1,408,000,000  yen*  Japan  has  been  conceded  by  China  the  right  to  build 
five  railway  lines  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia.  A  railway  tunnel  under  the 
Moji-Shimonoseki  Straits  was  eommeneed  in  1929  and  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1928.  The  tunnel  will  connect  the  island  of  Kiushu  with  Honshu. 
The  whole  length  of  the  tunnel  will  be  7  miles,  of  which  one  mile  will  be 
complitely  under  the  sea. 
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There  are  (1919)  1,659  miles  of  eleotric  tramway  in  Japan. 

The  following  are  postal  and  telegraphic  statistics  for  four  fiscal  years  :— * 


1915-16 


Letters 

Postcards     . 

Newspapers  and  periodioals 

Parcels 

Post  and  Telegraph  offices 

Telegrams  delivered 

Telegraphic  line  (miles) 

„  wire  (miles) 

Telephone  line  (miles) 

„        wire  (miles) 
Nomber  of  telephone  messages 
Number  of  telephone  subscribers 


} 


1,910,805,481 

26,887,563 

7,868 

34,558,501 

26,840 

118,890 

7,906 

573,403 

212,977,861 


1916-17 


1917-18 


2,043,601,943    2,498,905,783 


1918.19 


29.578,642 
7,580 
41,484,169 
86,852 
119,000 
8,825 
604,020 
1,355,118,674 


36,305,961 

7,647 

55,763,680 

88,522 

129,842 

8,917 

670,607 

1,568,789,885 

255,800 


8,009,703,477 

40,742.783 

7,817 

64,855,716 

36,000 

186,907 

9,h30 

781,060 

278,809 


Money  and  Credit. 

Coinage  iasued  in  the  fiscal  years  stated  (ending  Zln%  Maroh) 


1915-16 

Yen 

80,260,000 

2,690,884 

130,020 

1916-17 

Yen 
41,949,700 
4,888,044 
«4,310 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Oold  coins  . 
Silver   „ 
Bronze,,     , 

Nickel  ,,    . 

Yen 
119,987,680 
9,039.884 

809,831 
325,853 

Yen 

66,868,660 

14,187,86S 

1,205,481 

469,859 

Yen 

87,260,120 

7.604,942 

2,818,980 

2,178,124 

Total 

33,080,904 

47,047,054 

129,612,948 

81,701,806 

49,266,411 

The  total  amount  of  coins  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  1919  was 
212,689,701  ven  ;  notes,  1,665,100,528  yen.  On  December  27,  19?0,  the 
gold  slock  of  Japan  was  2,188,000,000  yen,  of  which  889,000,000  yen  were 
held  by  the  Government  and  1,294,000,000  yes  by  the  Bank  of  Japan. 

The  modern  banking  system  dates  from  1872.  The  priaeipal  banks  of 
Japan  are  the  Nippon  Ginko  (Bank  of  Japan),  the  Yokohama  Speoie  Bank, 
the  Hypothec  Bank,  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan,  the  Hokkaido  Colonisa- 
tion Bank,  the  Bank  of  Taiwan.  There  are  aUo  (19X8)  46  agricnltural  and 
industrial  banks,  1,389  ordinary  banks,  and  665  sayings  banks,  The  con- 
dition of  the  banks  (ordinary,  saving  and  special)  for  three  years  (December 
31st)  was : — 


<■>■>■« 


Year 


191T 
1918 
1916 


Paid-up 
Capital 


Yen 
775,771,20 
899,047,988 
781,884,688 


Reserve 

Fund 


Deposits 


Yen 

296,615,316 
838,192,641 
227,462,859 


Yen 

5,708.552,994 
8,025,867,838 
6,681,770,659 


w.iHI        <ii, 


Barnings 


Yen 
648,876,161 
685,138,560 
937.43Q,786 


Rate  of 
Dividend 


ten 

8-6 
8*2 
8-9 


•r^ 


The  total  postal  bank  savings  on  Deoember  31,  1920,  amounted  to 
827,650,777  yen,  the  number  of  depositors  being  28,787,626, 

Money,  Weights,  ftnd  Heasures. 

The  present  monetary  law  came  into  foree  f rpm  October,  1897,  by  whiph 
gold  standard  was  adopted.  The  unit  of  value  is  0*75  grawme  of  pure  ^oM, 
and  is  called  the  yen  =  2s.  O^d. ,  which,  however,  ig  no^  ooii^^d.     Th^  pivues 
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coined  are  w  follows  ;-<-Gold  coins  (20,  10,  and  5  yon  pieces),  silver  coins 
(50,  20,  and  XO  sen  pieces),  nickel  coin  (5  sen  piece),  and  bronze  coins  (1  sen 
and  5  rin  pieces).  The  sen  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  yen,  and  the  rin  is  the 
tenth  part  of  a  sen.  The  gold  coins  are  '900  fine,  and  the  silver  coins  *800 
fine.  The  gold  coins  formerly  issued  (20,  10,  5,  2,  and  1  yen  pieces)  are  used 
at  double  their  face  value.  The  one-yen  silver  coin  formerly  issued  is  with- 
drawn. The  old  copper  2,  1  and  \  sen  pieces,  are  used  as  formerly. 
The  Kin  =160  tnommi 
Kwan  =  1,000  ,, 
Sun  .... 

Shaku  (10  sun) 
Ken      =  6  shaku 
Ch6       =  60  ken 
Mi         =?  36  chd 

Hi  sq 

Chdf  land  measure    . 
Kokuy  liquid     . 

II       dry 
TOf  liquid  =»=tV  ^oku  . 
>i    dry  ... 

The  metric  system  was  made  obligatory  by  a  law  passed  in  March,  1921  • 
The  following  rates  are  recognised  : — 

metre      k  3*3  shaku. 

gramme  =  0*26667  rnoinme  (^  mommA). 


M 


>> 


>t 


it 


f> 


M 


II 


II 


II 


II 

)l 


=  1*323  lb.  avoirdupois, 

=  8*267  lbs.        ,, 

=  1*193  inch, 

=  11*931  inches. 

=  5  '950  feet. 

=  -j*j  mile,  5  '4229  chains. 

=3  2*44  miles. 

=  5*9552  sq.  miles. 

^  2  *45  acres. 

=  39*7033  gallons. 

=  4  9629  bushels. 

33  3  *9703  gallons. 

=  1*9851  peck. 


Biplomatic  RepreaentatlTes. 

1.  Of  Japan  in  Great  Britain. 

Amba$9tidor  Ssotraordinciry  and  Plenipotentiary.  —  His  £xceUency 
'  Baron  Gonsuke  Hayashi.     Born  in  1861.     (Appointed  Hay  27,  1920.) 

Couneillor.^^AtemiO  Nagal,  C.B.E. 

First  Secretary. -^^hif^ern  Yoshida. 

Seo9md  Sewsiaries, — Hlroshi  Saito,  and  Ken  Asaoka. 

Third  SecTiUiries. — Kosaku  Tamura,  Hajime  Matsumiya,  Eanekazu 
Okada,  and  Seijiro  Yoshizawa. 

Attache.  **^Snemxatk  Okamoto,  Kiyoshi  Yamagata,  and  Katsusaburo 
Sasaki 

Naveil  Attaeh4.*^C&i^txiu  Seize  Kobayashi,  C.B. 

Military  Attache. — Major^General  Matsno  Itamy. 

Fhwneial  AUaehS. --Kem^o  Mori,  C.B. 

Chancellors. — Akira  Tajima,  Asanosuke  Kimura,  and  Hikogoro  Yunoki. 

Oonaul-Qeneral  in  London. — Takahashi  Nakamura. 

There  are  Consuls  at  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Middlesbrough. 

2.  Of  Grsat  Britain  in  Japan. 

Ambassador  and  QonstU- General. -^Ut,  Hon.  Sir  Charles  N.  fi.  Eliot 
E.C.M.G«,  C.B.,  appointed  September,  1919. 
CoumcUor.^^Ji.  Gurney,  C.M.G. 

Secretaries. — L.  C.  Collier,  J.  H,  S.  Birch,  and  J.  L.  Dodds. 
JVav*2^<<<MU— Captain  John  P.  R.  Marriott,  C.M.G. 
Military  ^^toe^.— Brigadier-General  C.  R.  Woodroffe,  C.M.Gi 
/apan^te  Ceuntellor. — H.  G.  Parlett 
Comm&rciai  0^wsellor.-^%.  T.  F.  Crowe,  C.M.G. 
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There  Are  Gonsnlar  Representatives  at  Dairen  (Dalny),  Hakodate,  Kobe, 
Nagasaki,  Shimonoseki,  Tokohama,  and  at  Tainan  and  at  Tamsni  in 
the  Island  of  Formosa. 

XOBBA  (CHOSSH). 

QOYenLment. — The  ez-Emperor,  whose  surname  is  Yi  and  name 
Chbk,  was  bom  March  25,  1874,  and  sacceeded  his  father,  Yi  Hinng,  on  his 
abdication,  Julj  20,  1907.  He  is  reckoned  as  the  thirty-first  in  succession 
since  the  founding  of  the  dynasty  in  1392  ;  but  four  of  the  so-called  Kings 
were  Crown  Princes  who  never  ascended  the  throne. 

For  details  of  treaties  between  Japan  and  ChiDa,  Russia,  and  Korea  from 
1896,  see  The  Statesmak's  Year-Book  for  1916,  p.  1112. 

By  a  treaty  concluded  between  Japan  and  Korea  on  August  22,  1910, 
the  Korean  territory  was  formally  annexed  to  the  Empire  of  Japan.  The 
Emperor  was  deprived  of  all  political  power,  and  was  accorded  the  title 
of  Prince  Yi,  and  his  father  (the  former  ex-Emperor),  who  died  in  January, 
1919,  that  of  Prince  Yi,  Senior.  The  title  of  the  country  was  changed 
back  to  ''Chosen,"  from  Tai  Han,  which  had  been  adopted  in  1897,  and 
the  office  of  Japanese  Governor-General  established.  Henceforth  Korea 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  By  an  Imperial 
Rescript  of  1919,  Korea  is  to  be  treated  as  in  all  respects  an  integral  part 
of  Japan,  Koreans  to  be  on  the  same  footing  as  Japanese.  Members  of 
the  Korean  Imperial  House  and  the  late  Korean  Cabinet  have  had  Japanese 
patents  of  nobility  conferred  upon  them.  In  1919  certain  changes  were 
introduced  with  a  view  to  assimilate  more  closely  the  Korean  administration 
with  that  of  Japan. 

Governor-General, — His  Excellency  Baron  Saito  (September,  1919). 

Area  and  Population. — Estimated  area,  about  84,000  square  miles  ; 
population  on  December  31,  1918,  was  17,412,871  (8,960,070  males  and 
8,443,801  females).  Census  population  1920,  17»284,207.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  foreign  residents  are  Chinese,  numbering  some  18,972.  The 
latest  returns  ^ve  the  number  of  British  subjects  as  257,  Americans  597, 
French  107,  and  Germans  57.  The  urban  prefecture  of  Seoul  has  302,686 
inhabitants  (50,291  Japanese),  and  that  of  Ping- Yang  173,273.  There  has 
been  a  large  immigration  of  Japanese  into  the  Peninsula  of  recent  years. 

The  language  of  the  people  is  intermediate  between  Mongolo-Tartar  and 
Japanese,  with  a  large  admixture  of  Chinese  words,  and  an  alphabetical  system 
of  writing  is  used.  Official  correspondence,  except  with  Korean  provincial 
officials,  is  conducted  in  Japanese.  The  written  language  of  the  people  is  a 
mixture  of  Chinese  characters  and  native  script. 

Religion  and  Instruction. — The  worship  of  ancestors  is  observed 
with  as  much  punctiliousness  as  in  China,  but,  otherwise,  religion  holds  a 
low  place  in  the  land.  In  the  country  there  are  numerous  Buddhist 
monasteries,  which,  however,  are  looked  upon  with  scant  respect.  The 
knowledge  of  Chinese  classics  and  of  Confucian  doctrine,  formerly  essential 
to  the  education  of  the  upper  classes,  is  giving  way  under  Japanese  influence 
to  a  more  practical  system  of  instruction.  There  is  a  large  number  of 
Christian  converts.  In  1890  an  English  Church  mission  was  established, 
with  a  bishop  and  20  other  members.  The  American  missionaries  have  two 
hospitals  in  Seoul,  where  the  Japanese  have  also  established  a  large 
'^-ovprnmeut  hospital.  The  total  number  of  hospitals  in  the  country  was  177 
December   31,    1919  ;    while  the    Red    Cross   Society   has  a   numerous 
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membership  among  both  Japanese  and  Koreans.  There  are  over  250 
Protestant  missionaries  (Britisn  and  American),  and  60  Roman  Catholic, 
also  a  Russian  Greek  Church  mission  in  Seoul. 

There  are  numerous  Christian  Mission  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
throughout  the  country.  All  these  schools  are  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Education  Department.  Technical  and  industrial  schools  are  rapidly 
sprin^ng  up.  A  model  farm  and  agricultural  school  has  been  established 
at  Suigen.  In  1919  there  were  996  public  schools  of  all  sorts,  with  140,067 
pupils  ;  other  schools,  726,  with  44,729  pupils. 

In  Seoul  there  is  one  daily  Korean  newspaper,  and  2  Japanese, 
besides  others  published  at  Chemulpo  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 
There  is  a  Government-owned  daily  newspaper  in  English,  published  at 
Seoul.  The  Press  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  and  a  strict 
censorship  is  exercised. 

Pinance. — The  finances  of  Korea  form  a  special  account  in  the  Budget 
of  Japan.  The  estimated  revenue  for  two  years  is  shown  as  follows  (1  yen=: 
2s.  Ojd.  nominally)  : —  , 


Bevenue. 

'  1919-20 

1920-21 

Expenditaie. 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Ten 

Ordinary         52,642,608 

Extraordinarr          ...     24,918,082 

ToUl    ...     77,560,690 

Ten 

69,847,820 
54,462,123 

123,809^48 

Ordin&rj     

Bxtraordinary 

Total    ... 

Ten 

39,698,256 
37,862,440 

77,560,696 

Ten 
67,050,142 
46,278,192 

113,328,384 

The  main  sources  of  revenue  are  taxes  and  public  undertakings. 
The  total  debt  on  December  31,  1919,  was  119,358,105  yen. 

Productioil. — Korea  is  entirely  an  agricultural  country ;  the  cultivated 
area  is  about  7,770,000  acres.  The  chief  crops  are  rice,  wheat,  beans, 
and  grain  of  all  kinds,  besides  tobacco  and  cotton.  The  rice  crops 
for  6  years  were  (in  bushels) :- 1914,  62,264,935;  1915,  56,416,224; 
1916,  62,185,201  ;  1917,  60,681,378  ;  1918,  68,622,018  ;  1919,  62,561,761. 
Whale  fishing  is  carried  on  on  the  coast.  Live  stock  is  raised  as  a  by- 
product of  agriculture.     The  cattle  are  well  known  for  their  size  and  quality. 

Gold  mining  is  carried  on  and  promises  to  be  successful.  There  are 
four  foreign-owned  gold  mines  in  active  operation,  and  others  in  process  of 
development.  Copper,  iron,  and  coal  are  abundant  in  Korea,  but  the 
development  of  these  resources  is  impeded  by  defective  means  of  communi- 
cation. An  anthracite  coal  mine  in  the  north  of  Kore^  is  in  operation,  and 
considerable  extension  of  the  workings  are  in  contemplation.  Graphite  and 
mica  also  are  found  in  considerable  quantities.  The  total  value  of  mineral 
products  in  1918  was  30,828,074  yen. 

Commerce. — The  open  ports  are  Chemulpo,  Fusan,  Wousan,  Chinnampo, 
Mokpo,  Kunsan,  Songchin, .  Ping- Yang  (inland  city),  Wiju,  Yong-Am-Po 
(1908),  Chung-jin  and  Shin-wi-ju. 

Trade  (merchandise  only)  at  the  open  ports : — 


Imports 
Exports 


1915 


Ten 
59,199,367 


1916 


1917 


1918 


Ten        I  Ten  Ten 

74,456,805  i  102,886,736    158,309,363 
49,492,325  50,801,934,     83,776,387    154,189,148 


1919 


Ten 

280,786,318 
219,665,781 
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The  imports  in  1919  included  cotton  gvods,  69,486,157  yen  ;  cotton 
yarn,  5,151,060  yen  ;  raactinery,  9,432,910  yen  ;  lilk  goods,  1,017,810  yen  ; 
timber,  8,276,151  yen;  kerosene  oil,  8,150,895  yen;  grass  oloth,  7,079,499 
yen;  sugar,  4,161,178  yen;  paper,  4,511,805  yen ;  coal,  14,384,699  yen. 
The  principal  exports  were  rice,  110,030,87$  yen;  beans,  peas,  pulse, 
28,068,301  yen;  hides,  3,254,720  yen;  cattle,  3,478,140  yen;  gold  ore, 
1,231,639  yen.  Of  the  total  imports,  the  value  of  184,917,678  yen  was 
from  Japan;  of  the  exports,  the  value  of  199,848,854  yen  was  to  Japati. 
Ii'iom  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America  respectively,  imports 
amounted  to  5,676,424  yen  and  24,181,916  yen. 

Shipping  and  CommtUlication.— The  foreign-going  shipping  ent«T«d 
At  the  open  potts  in  1919  bad  a  tonnage  of  065,908,  and  those  that  cleared 
t  tonnage  of  551,238. 

Transport  in  the  interior  is  by  porters,  pack-horses  and  oxet,  and  by 
river.  Improvements  in  road  makine  are  being  effected.  There  are  about 
1,400  miles  of  road.  Lenffth  of  railways,  1920,  1,159  miles  ;  number  of 
passengers  carried  (1919-20),  12,184,485.  The  Korean  system  of  railways 
IS  now  connected  with  the  Siberian  and  Chinese  lines. 

A  street  electric  railway  in  Seoul  has  been  extended  in  four  directions 
to  points  three  miles  outside  the  city>  Number  of  ppst  offices  (1920)  562. 
There  are  1,996  miles  of  telegraph  line  open,  and  the  lines  connect  with 
the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  systems.  The  telephone  has  been  introduced 
at  Seoul,  Chemulpo,  and  several  other  towns  ;  length  of  lines  1,336  miles. 

Money. — Bagulations  for  bankiag  were  framed  in  1906*  In  1919 
there  were  15  ordinary  banks  with  12,000,000  yen  paid-up  cipital. 

A  central  bank,  the  Bank  of  Chosen,  was  eStabliiihed  in  August,  1909,  and 
in  November  it  took  the  place  of  the  Fitst  Bank  of  Japan  (Dfti-Ichi-Clinko)  as 
the  Government  Treasury.  Notes  of  this  bank  are  permitted  to  eirealate 
unrestrictedly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government-General  of  Chosen 
and  are  exchangeable  with  gold  coin  and  convertible  notes  issued  by  the 
Bank  of  Japan.  The  Bank  of '  Chosen  has  a  paid-up  capital  (1920)  of 
50  million  yen,  the  deposits  amounting  to  178,573,456  yen*  Notes  issued 
to  June  30,  1920,  108,239,690  yen.  Against  their  issue  must  be  provided  a 
reserve  of  the  same  amount,  consisting  of  eold  coin,  gold  and  silver  bullioni  and 
convertible  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Japan  ;  silver  bullion,  however,  most  not 
exceed  one- fourth  of  the  total  reserve.  The  savings  bank  in  1919-20  had 
1,406.259  depositors  with  a  total  amount  14,925,990  yen. 

The  coinage  consists  of  gold  pieces  of  5-,  10-,  and  20-yen,  silver  of  10-, 
20-,  and  50-sen.  nickel  of  5-sen,  and  bronze  of  l-sen  ana  S-rin.  The  old 
nickel  coin  has  been  practically  wholly  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  the 
cash  currency  is  now  used  only  for  petty  transactions.  Under  eertaln  regula- 
tions, bills  of  exchange  and  cheques  may  pass  into  the  currency.  In  the 
more  important  commercial  towns  there  are  authorised  'note  associations' 
of  oaerehants  for  the  transaction  of  business  relating  to  bills. 

British  CoTisul-Oemral  at  Seoul. — A.  Hyde  Lay,  C.M.G. 

Vice-Consul  at  JSeoul. — W.  B.  Cunningham. 


■   ■  -  ■»  ■*  - 


FOBKOSA  (TAIWAK). 

The  Island  of  Formosa,  or  Taiwan,  was  ceded  to  Japan  by  China  by  the 
treaty  which  was  ratified  on  May  8,  1895,  and  Japan  took  formal  poasesaion 
on  June  2  of  the  same  year.  Japanese  civil  government  in  the  island  began 
on  March  31,  1896. 

The  Island  has  an  area  of  13,839  square  miles,  with  a  population  (1918 
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<»f  3,698,918  (1,919,701  males  and  1,779,217  females).  Census  popnlation 
1920,  3,654,398.  The  chief  towns  are  Taihoku  (102,249  inhabitants),  Tainan, 
Kagi  and  Taichu. 

Many  improTements  baTe  been  effected  by  the  Japanese  administration. 
A  colonising  scheme  wba  commeneed  in  1909,  whereby  Japanese  were  settled 
in  Taiwan.  There  are  four  villages  containiBg  (I9I6),  652  families. con- 
sisting of  3,268  persons.  An  edueational  system  has  been  established  for 
Japanese  and  natives,  for  whom  there  are  (1916)  631  elementary  and  other 
schools  with  2,207  teachers  and  78,653  pupils.  There  are  also  normal 
schools,  a  medical  school,  and  a  school  for  teaching  the  Japanese  language 
to  natives!,  ajad  native  languages  to  Japanese. 

The  receipts  of  the  Japanese  administration  are  from  inland  taxes, 
customs,  public  undertakings,  and  also  subsidies  from  Japan  ranging  from  5 
to  9  million  yen  annually.  The  expenditure  is  chiefly  for  internal  admini«« 
tration  and  the  working  of  public  undertakings. 


I 


i»i<{-ir 


I 


Ten 
Revenue      .     .  i  5S,765,68S 
Expenditure    .    42,686,562 


1917-18 


1918-191 


Ten         I         Tea 
65,425,4971  55,261,429 
46,166,559  55,261,429 


1919-20 


Tm 
70,805,452 
70,205,452 


1920-21 


Yen 
94,451,263 
94,451,263 


1  Bstimates. 

The  agricuUucal  products  of  Fonnosa  are  rice,  tea,  sugar,  sweet  potatoes, 
ramie,  jute,  turmeric ;  while  camphor  is  worked  in  the  forests  undej  a 
Government  monopoly.  The  production  of  camphox  was  in  1917-18, 
4,297,662  lbs.  ;  in  1918-19,  3,122,733  lbs.  ;  in  1919-20,  2,933,833  lbs.  ;  in 
1920-21,  4,000,000  lbs.  There  are  active  fisheries.  The  number  of  animals 
is  estiuMttckd  as  follows  ;~sheep,  90  ;  goats,  14,000  ;  cattk,  130,000  ;  caribou, 
260,000w  The  industries  <M>mprise  flomr-milUng,  sugax,  tobacco ;  ail,  spirits, 
iran-work,  glass,  bricks,  soap,  and  many  other  manuf^etuTes.  Mining  is 
making  steady  process  ;  the  output  of  eo«l  in  1918  was  801,520  tons. 
In  1919,  the  area  pUated  with  sugar  was  286,848  acrjes,  and  the  yield 
6^d6B^779,636  pounds.     There  are  37  suffar  mills  in  Taiwan. 

The  commerce  of  Formosa  is  laif^ely  with  Japaoa,  the  chief  foreign 
cooAtaes  with  which  there  is  traffic  being  China  and  the  United  States.  In 
1919  the  importa  from  Japan  amounted  to  90,5(26,766  yen ;  exports, 
14il»885,M0  yen.  The  chief  exports  in  1919  were  tea,  8,206,6^4  yen  ; 
sugar,  7,542,252  yen  ;  camphor,  3,073,735  yen  ;  coal,  8,087,384  yen.  The 
oluef  imports  were  o|uiim,  6,^33,950  yen ;  rioe,  7,728,376  yen ;  oU-cake, 
beans  and  tea-seed,  10,260,723  yen. 

In  1919,  2757  vessels,  of  1,117,899  tons  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of 
Taiwan. 

Koads  have  been  and  are  being  constructed  throughout  the  Island.  There 
were  in  1918-19  845  miles  of  railway  open.  In  1919  there  were  166  post 
offices,  through  which  passed  49,009,142  packets  and  770,018  parcels.  The 
telegraph  service  has  165  offices  ;  length  of  line  692  miles  ;  of  wire,  3,082 
miles  ;  messages  (1919),  2,388,891.  Telephone  line,  987  miles;  calls, 
30,876,788. 

At  the  end  of  1919  the  post  office  savings  bank  had  358,204  depositors 
^"fth  5,'6M,!I78  jen  to  their  credit. 

'Fhe  cefinage  current  in  the  Island  is  that  of  Japan. 
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HokotS  or  the  Pateaienf  coniitt  of  about  12  iiluidB,  with  &  total  area  of 
aboat  50  iqiiare  miles. 

Japanese  Sakhalin  (or  Karafato)  consists  of  that  portion  of  Sahhaliir 
which  lies  to  the  soath  of  the  parallel  of  50*  north  latitude.  It  has  an  area 
of  abont  13,148  sq.  miles,  and,  in  1918,  a  population  of  79,131  (44,460 
males  and  34,671  females).  Census  population,  1920,  105,765.  The  most 
important  industry  of  the  island  is  the  herring  fishery,  but  laige  areas  are 
fit  for  agriculture  and  pasturage,  and  Japanese  settlers  have  been  pnmded 
with  seed  and  domestic  animals.  There  is  a  rast  forest  area  of  larch  and  fir 
trees.  The  minerals  found  are  coal  aod  alluyial  gold  ;  coal  raised  in  1918, 
104,695  tons. 

The  rerenue  for  1920-21  is  estimated  at  9,704,619  yen,  and  expenditure 
the  same. 


The  leased  Territory  of  Xwantung,  the  southern  part  of  the  Liaotung 
Peninsula,  has  an  area  of  about  538  sq.  miles,  and  a  population 
(December  31,  1919)  of  600,644  (341,673  males  and  258,971  females),  of 
whom  534,849  (228,834  females)  are  Chinese  and  65,692  (30,093  females) 
Japanese  (exclosive  of  army  and  navy).  The  Territory  is  under  a  Japanese 
governor-general,  the  seat  of  administration  bein^  at  Dairen  (or  Tairend, 
formerly  called  Dalny),  where  in  1915  there  were  77  schools  with  14,984 
pupils ;  also  an  American  Presbyterian  Mission  with  a  church  and  a 
hospital. 

The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1920-21  balance  at  12,246,092 
yen. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  of  the  Territory  are  maize,  millet,  beana, 
wheat,  buckwheat,  rice,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  various  vegetables.  There  is  an 
active  fishing  industry.  The  chief  manufactured  product  ia  salt,  which  is 
abundant  in  the  Territory.  Since  July  1, 1907,  the  Territory  forms  a  Customs 
district  under  the  Chinese  Imperial  Customs,  Dairen  being  the  Customs  port, 
with  out-stations  at  Kinchow,  Pulantien,  Pitzewo,  and  Fort  Arthur.  The 
port  is  free,  goods  being  subject  to  duty  only  on  crossing  the  frontier  of 
the  leased  territory.  The  trade  is  mostly  with  Japan  and  China.  Imports 
(1919),  107,186,929  haikwan  taels(tael  =  aboat  4«.  4(2.)  ;  exports,  103,733,007 
yen.  Dairen  has  a  fine  harbour,  ice-free  all  the  year,  and  protected  by  a 
breakwater  1,000  yards  long.  The  harbour  is  provided  with  sheds  and  ware- 
houses, under  the  control  of  the  Manchuria  Railway  Company.  The  rail- 
way connects  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen  with  Mukden,  Eharbin,  and  the  Eastern 
Chinese  Railway  System. 

Gold  and  sUver  coin  and  the  notes  of  the  Yokohama  specie  bank  are 
current. 

Sliau-ChaiL. — Kiau-Chau,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Chinese  province  of 
Shan-tung,  was  seized  by  Germany  in  November,  1897  ;  the  town,  harbour, 
and  district  were  by  treaty  transferred  to  Germany  on  a  99  years'  lease, 
March  6,  1898  ;  and  the  district  was  declared  a  Protectorate  of  the  German 
Empire,  April  27, 1898.  In  November,  1914,  the  territory  was  captured  by 
Japanese  and  British  forces,  and  is  now  administered  by  Japan  under  a 
mandate. 

Area,  about  200  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  bay  (about  200  square  milea). 
There  are  33  townships,  and  a  population  of  about  227,000.  Surrounding  the 
district  and  bay  is  a  neutral  zone,  whose  outer  limit  is  30  miles  from  highwater 
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mark  on  the  coast  of  the  bay,  its  area  being  about  2,500  square  miles,  and 
population  about  1, 200, 000.  At  Tsing-Tan  there  is  one  middle  school ,  one  girls' 
high  school,  3  higher  primary  schools,  schools  for  teaching  Chinese  to  the 
Japanese,  with  a  total  of  128  teachers  and  2,615  pupils  in  1920.  There  are 
also  37  public  schools  for  Chinese  pupils,  with  134  teachers  and  2,965  pupils. 
For  the  year  1914  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  403,0002.  and  the  expenditure 
920,500Z. 

The  products  are  wheat,  fruits,  beans,  ground-nuts,  sweet  potatoes,  &c., 
and  silk  culture,  coal  mining,  briquette- making,  brewing,  soap-making  are 
carried  on,  and  there  is  a  prosperous  silk  factory.  Over  1,000  Chinese  were 
employed  on  the  floating  dock.  At  Kiau-Chauin  1919  the  imports  amounted 
to  69,557,059  Mexican  dollars  and  the  exports  to  69,131,550  dollars.  The  chief 
imports  were  cotton  goods,  cigarettes,  metals,  petroleum,  lumber,  and  dyes. 
The  chief  exports  were  ground  nut  and  bean  oil,  wheat,  tobacco  leaf,  and 
Shantung  pougees.  In  1919  1,298  steamers  of  1,938,895  tons  entered  and 
cleared  at  Eiau-Chau.  Of  this  total  1,061  steamers  of  1,673,634  tons  were 
Japanese  and  102  steamers  of  273,402  tons  British.  A  railway,  Tsing-Tau 
to  Tsinan,  is  277  miles  long. 

The  number  of  Japanese  residents  (exclusive  of  the  military)  was  on  August 
30,  1920,  28,336  (15,303  males  and  13,033  females). 

On  August  6,  1915,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  Governments  providing  for  the  re-opening  of  the  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs  at  Tsing-Tau  on  conditions  similar  to  those  in  force  during 
the  German  occupation. 

Books  of  Eeference. 

Behme  (P.)  and  Kriegw  (M.),  Guide  to  TsiDgtau  and   its   Surroundings.     2Dd    ed 
Weasel,  1906. 

He§9e-Wartegg  (E.  von),  Schantong  und  Deutseh-China.    Leipzig,  1898. 

Hirth  (F.),  Schantung  and  Kiau-tschbu .    Miinchen,  1898. 

Janson  (A.  von),  Tsingtau  :  Brwerb,  Bliite  und  Verlust.    Berlin,  1915. 

Jonet  (J.),  The  Fall  of  Tsing-tau.    London,  1916. 

Riehthofen  (F.  ron),  Schantung  und  seine  Bingangspforte  Kiautschou.    Berlin,  1898. 


Pacific  Islands. — Under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  Japan  was  appointed 
mandatory  to  the  former  German  possessions  north  of  the  Equator.  These  in- 
clude:— {l)TJbe  Marianne  {or  Ladrone)  Islands — By  treaty  of  February  12, 
1899,  these  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Guam  (the  largest  of  the  Marianne 
Islands)  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1898,  passed  on  October  1,  1899, 
from  Spanish  to  German  possession  for  payment  of  840,000/.  Sipan  is 
the  seat  of  Government.  The  Japanese  population  of  the  islands  numbers 
1,754,  and  the  natives  3,638.  The  northern  group  is  actively  volcanic  and 
uninhabited. 

(2)  The  Caroline  Islands. — The  Carolines  consist  of  about  600  coral 
islets,  Ponap^  having  about  2,000  inhabitants.  Yap  7,155,  and  Eusai  400. 
The  population  is  mainly  of  Malay  origin,  with  som^  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
The  chief  export  is  copra.  For  administrative  purposes  the  islands  were 
divided  into  two  groups  :  (a)  the  Eastern  Carolines,  with  Truk  and  Ponape 
as  the  centres  of  administration.  There  are  in  Truk  169  Japanese,  5  Euro- 
peans, and  15,004  natives ;  in  Ponap^  there  are  193  Japanese,  5  Europeans, 
and  6,778  natives,  (b)  The  Western  Carolines,  with  Palau  and  Yap  as 
administrative  centres.  There  are  in  Palau  206  Japanese,  4,598  natives, 
1  Euroijean,  and  15  Chinese.  In  Yap  there  are  76  Japanese,  8,537  natives, 
and  3  Europeans.* 

(3)  Marshall  lala/nds. — The  Marshall  Islands,  conaiating  of  two  cl^ns  or 
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rows  of  lagoon  islands  (sereral  uninhabited),  known  respeotively  as  Ratack 
(with  thirteen  islands)  and  Ralick  (with  eleven  islands),  first  came  under 
German  rule  in  1885.  The  population  consists  of  102  Japanese,  5  Europeans, 
and  8,901  natives.  The  chief  island  and  administrative  centre  is  Jaluit ; 
the  most  populous  island  Majeru,  with  2,600  inhabitants.  Protestant 
(American)  and  Catholic  missions  are  at  work.  There  are  plantations  of 
coco-palm  (1,275  hectares).     The  chief  export  is  copra. 

Statistical  and  othier  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Japan. 

1.  Oftioial  Publications. 

Censtltation  of  the  Empire  of  Japan.    Tokio,  1889. 

Finandal  and  Economic  Annual  of  Japan.    Tokio. 

Reportsof  the  varioasOovernment  Departments.    Annual.    Tokio. 

Reaumi  statistiqae  de  I'empire  du  Japon.    Annual.    Tokio. 

Returns  of  l^e  Foreign  Gommero^  and  Trade  of  Japan.    Annual.    Tokio. 

Statistical  Summary  of  Taiwan.    Annual.    Ii<saed  by  the  Qovernment 

Etat  de  la  Population  de  I'Empire  du  Japan  au  81  Decembre,  1913.    Tokio,  1016. 

Bxpos^  general  des  Resultats  du  Reco.nsemetit  de  la  Population  de  I'Bmpire  du  Japon  i 
la  fin  de  1913.  Tokio,  1916.-GraphiqueB  Statistiquea  sui  I'etat  de  la  Populatian  de 
I'Empire  du  Japon.    Tokio,  1916. 

The  Post  Bellum  Administration  in  Japan,  1896-1900.  Report  hj  Count  Uatsokata 
ICaymyoshi.    Tokio,  1900. 

Outlines  of  the  Oeodogy  of  Japan.  Tokio,  1903.— Imperial  Oeologioal  Bunrey  of  Japan. 
Tokio,  1915. 

Japan  in  the  Beginning  of  the  20th  Century.  Compiled  in  the  Department  of  A^- 
eultnre  and  Commerce.    London,  1904. 

An  Official  Quide  to  Eastern  Asia.  Compiled  by  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government 
Railways.  Vol.  I.,  Manchuria  and  Chosen  ;  II.  and  III.,  Japan  ;  IV.,  China.  London,  1916. 

2.  Non-Official  Pubucations. 

The  Japan  Tear  Book  (Takenob  and  Kawakami).    Tokio.    Annua). 

Recent  Economic  Development  in  Japan.  Compiled  by  the  Nippon  Qinko  (Bank  of 
Japan).    Tokio,  1915. 

Abbott  (J.  P.),  Japanese  Expansion  and  American  Politics.    London,  1916. 

AdamilF.  O.),  History  of  Japan,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.  2  voir. 
London,  1875. 

D'Anetkan  (Baroness),  Fourteen  Years  of  Diplomatic  Life  in  Japan.    London  1912. 

A9aJ(ava  (K).,  The  Early  Institutional  Life  of  Japan.    Tokio,  1903. 

A$ton(W.  G.),  Nihongi:  Chronicles  of  Japan  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  9^7  a.d.  2  voU. 
London,  1897. 

Saomt  (Alice  M.),  Japanese  Girls  and  Women.    9d.  ed.    London,  190S. 

BatehelMT  (John),  The  Ainu  and  theii  Folk-lore.  London,  1902.— 4iea-Girt  Teio. 
London,  1902. 

Beaulieu  (P.  Leroy),  Renovation  de  I'Asie  (Siberie,  Chine,  Japon).  Paris,  1900.  [Eng 
Trans,  the  Awakening  of  the  East.    London,  1900.] 

Beaker  (J.  E.  de).  Pointers  on  Japanese  Law.    Yokohama,  1916. 

BeUetort  (Andr^),  Le  Nouveau  Japon.     Paris,  1919. 

BrinkUy  (F.)  (Editor),  Japan  Described  and  Illustrated  by  Native  Authorities. 
London,  1898  —Japan  and  China :  their  Blstory,  Arts,  d(c.  12  vols.  London^  1903-04. — 
A  History  of  the  Japanese  People.    New  York.    New  edition,  1921. 

Brown  (A.  J.),  Xae  Mas^ry  of  the  Far  Bast :  The  Story  of  Korea's  TransAvmation 
and  Japan's  Ri^e  to  Supremacy  in  the  OrienL    London,  lttl9. 

Campbell  (WOi  Sketches  from  Formosa.    London,  1915. 

Clement  (E   w.),  A  Short  History  of  Japan.    London,  1916. 

Goleman  (F.),  Japan  Moves  North  :  The  Inside  Story  of  the  Struggle  fbr  Siberia. 
London,  1918. 

ConUer  (H.),  BibUogi&phie  des  Ouvragea  relatife  i  I'llo  Fonnoaa.  (Up  to  ev<l  qf  U9S. 
Paris,  1898. 

Cordonnltfr  (B.  L.  V.),  The  Japanese  in  Manohuria,  1904.  (Rutso- Japaueae  If ar)  2  volt. 
London.  1914. 

Dautremer'(J.)^  The  Japanese  Empire  and  its  Bconomie  Conditions.    TjWirtoni,  1915. 

Davideon  (J.  W.),  The  Island  of  Formosa.    London,  1908. 

'*— *■  (P.  Hadland),  Japan.  CThe  Nations*  Histories.)    London,  1916. 
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Eaatlake  (F.  W.),  and  Yoihi-Aki  ( Yamada),  Herok  Japan .  Htttoty  of  tb« OMna-Japanese 
War.    Loudon,  1897. 

Qerard  (A.),  Ma  Mission  au  Japon.     Paris,  1920. 

OremhUi  (S.)f  Japan,  Real  and  Imaginary.    London  and  Kew  York,  1920. 

QrijgU  (W.  £.),  The  Religions  of  Japan.    London,  lft9&.^The  Japanese  Nation  in  EyoIu- 
tion.    New  York,  1907.— Tne  Mikado's  Brnpire.    12th  ed.    New  York  and  London,  1912. 

Oubbins  (J.  H.),  The  Progress  of  Japan.    Oxford,  1911. 

Guides  Madrolle.   Chine  du  Snd,  Jara,  Japan.    2nd  ed.    Paris,  1916. 

Hartula  (Tasuku),  The  Faith  of  Japan.    London,  1914. 

HarUkome  (Anna  0.),  Japan  and  Her  People.     2  vols.    London,  1904. 

n*am  (L.),  Kokoro,  Hints  of  the  Japanese  Inner  Lifb.  London.  1902.^Kotto :  being 
Japanese  Curios.  London,  1902.— In  Ghostly  Japan.  London,  1899.— Glimpses  of  Un- 
familiar Japan.  2  vols.  Lo&don,  lj903.— Gleanings  in  Buddha  Fields,  1903.— Studies  of 
Hand  and  Sonl  In  the  Far  BAst.  J903.^^ut  of  the  East  (new  Japan),  1908.— Stray  Leaves 
from  Strange  Literature.  Louaouf  1903 — Japan,  An  Attempt  at  Interpretation.  London, 
1904.  See  also  Life  and  Letters  of  Lafcadio  Hearn,  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Bisland.  2  vols. 
London.  1907. 

Haushofer  (Karl),  Dai  Nippon,  Betrachtungen  ilber  Gross-Japans  Webrkraft,  Welt- 
ytellung  und  Zukunft.    Berlin,  1914. 

.Knwakami  (K.  K.),  Japan  in  World  Politics.    London,  1919.— Japan  in  World  Peace. 
London,  1920. 

Knox  (G.  W.),  Imperial  Japan.    London,  1905. 

JTodJ^CW.),  Japan:  Geschichte  nach  japanischen  Quellen  und  ethnographisehe  skizeen. 
Dresden.  1904. 

Laloiirett«  (Kenneth  Scott),  The  Development  of  Japan.    New  York,  1919. 

LawMn  (Lsidy),  Highways  and  Homes  of  Japan.    London,  1912. 

Lawton  (L.),  Empires  of  the  Far  East.    2  vols.    London,  1912. 

Leelereq  (Jules),  Chez  les  Jaunes  :  Japon,  Chine,  Mandchourie.    Paris,  1910. 

Liffmann  (C.  B.),  The  Harvest  of  Japan.     London,  1920. 

L^d  (A.),  Every-day  Japan.    London,  1909. 

L6nsfi>rd  (J.  H.),  Japan    of  the  Japanese.    London,  1915— The  Evolution   of  Ntw 
Japan.    London,  1913. 

MAhie  (H.  W.),  Japan,  to-day  and  to-morrow.    New  York,  1914. 

MtuCarthy  (M.  J.  F.),  The  Coming  Power.    London,  1905. 

M^Oovfm  (W.  M.),  Modern  Japan  :  its  political,  military  and  industrial  organization. 
London,  1920. 

MaaUay  (G.  L.),  From  Far  Formosa.    3d.  ed.    Bdinbnrgh,  1900. 

MaeLartn  (W.   W.),   A  Political    History  of    Japan    in  the    Mclj     era,     1867-1912. 
London,   1916. 

Ma9«liir«y  La  (M.),  Le  Japon,  Histoire  et  Civilization.    3  vols.    Paris,  1911. 

Mitford  (E.  Bruce),  Japan's  Inheritance :  the  country,  its  people  and  their  destiny 
London,  1013. 

MonigttrMfy  (H.  B.),  The  Empire  of  the  Bast.    Chicago,  1909. 

af or»e  (Edward  S.),  Japan  Day  by  Day.    2  vols.    Loudon,  1919. 

Jfurdoeft  (J.),  A  History  of  Japan.    S  vols.    Yokohama,  1911. 

Murray  (D.),  Japan.    London,  1920. 

Mwrray'*  Handbook  for  Japan.    By  B.  H.  Chamberlain  and  W.  B.  Mason.     7th  ed. 
London,  1903. 

Naehod  (0.),  Japan.    Berlin,  1910. 

Nitobt  (I.),  Buibido,  the  Soul  of  Japan.    New  York,  1905.— The  Japanese  Nation. 
London,  1912. 

OTeakura  (Kakuzo),  The  Awakening  of  Japan.    London,  1906. 

Okakura  (Yoshlsaburo),  Life  and  Thought  in  Japan.    London,  1913. 

Osborne  (S.),  The  New  Japanese  Peril.     London,  1921. 

Paptnoi  (B.),  Dictionnaire  d'Histoire  et  de  G^ographie  du  Japon.     Yokohama,  1906. 

P§rkint  (N.),  Report  on  Formosa.  [Contains  list  of  works  on  Formosa.  ]  London,  1896. 

Ponting  (H.  G.X  In  Lotus  Land  :  Japan.    London,  1917. 

Pooley  (A.  M.),  Japan  at  the  Cross  Roads.    London,  1917.— Japan's  Foreign  Policies. 
London,  1920. 

Porter  (R.  P.),  The  Full  Recognition  of  Japan.  Oxibrd,  1911.  (New  Edition  1915, 
under  title  :  Japan,  the  New  World-Power.)--Japan :  The  Rise  of  a  Modern  Power 
Oxford,  1917. 

12<isc^««r  (A.  E.),  Studies  in  Japanese  Buddhism.    New  York,  1919. 

StUvey  (Charlotte  M.),  The  Island  Dependencies  of  Japan.    London,  1913. 

Saito  (Hisho),  A  History  of  Japan.    Loadon,  1912. 

Satow  (Sir  E.),  A  Diplomat  in  Japan.    London,  1920. 

Sen  (K.),  The  Labour  Movement  in  Japan.    Chicago,  1918. 

Stead  (Alfred),  Japan  and  the  Japanese.    London,  1904.— Great  Japan.     Lcndon,  1905, 

Stopes  (Marie  C.),  A  Journal  from  Japan.     London,  1910. 

Sunderland  (John  T.),  Rising  Japan.     New  York  and  London,  1918. 
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AiyMiatow  (Baron),  The  Risen  Bun.    London,  1905. 

Takehoihi.  (Yosaburo),  Japanese  Rule  in  Formosa.   [Eng.  Trans.]    London,  1907. 

Terry  (T.  Philip),  The  Japanese  Empire.    London,  1914. 

TitHngh  (Isaac),  Nipon  o  dal  its!  ran,  ou  annales  des  empereurs  du  Japon.  Ouvr.  eorr. 
sur  I'original Japonais-chinois  par  M.  J.  Klaproth.    Paris,  1834. 

Utfehara  (Q.  B.),  The  PoliMoal  Development  of  .Japan.     London,  1910. 

Watarai  (T.),  The  Nationalization  of  Railways  in  Japan.    London,  1915. 

WeaU  (B.  L.  Putnam),  The  Reshaping  of  the  Far  East.  S  vols.  London,  1905.— The 
Trace  in  tne  East  and  its  Aftermath.    London,  1907. 

Wehtter  (R.  O.),  Japan :  From  the  Old  to  the  New.    London,  1905. 

Wtnciutem  (F.  von).  Bibliography  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  1494-1898.  Vol.  I. 
London,  1895.— Vol.  II.    1894-1906,  London,  1907. 

Weiton  (Walter).  The  Playgronnd  of  the  Far  East.    London,  1018. 

Official  History  (Naval  and  Military)  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.    London,  1918. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning  Korea. 

Annual  Report  on  Reforms  and  Progress  in  Chosen.  Issued  annually  by  the 
Goyemment. 

Foreign  Office  Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Korea.  Annual  and  Miscellaneous  Series. 
London. 

Allen  (Dr.  H.  N.),  Things  Korean.    1907. 

Bithop  (Mrs.  Isabella),  Korea  and  her  Neighboim.    2  vols.    London,  1898. 

0avendi8k(Ji  E.  J.) and  Ooold-Adams  H.  E.),  Korea  and  the  Sacred  White  Mountain. 
London,  lh94. 

Cowant  (M. ),  Bibliographie  Cor^enne.    S  vols.    Paris,  1896. 

OwTMon  (Q.  N. ),  Problems  of  the  Far  East.    New  ed.    London,  1896. 

Cfyfin  (H.  Hueng-wo),  The  llebirth  of  Korea.     London,  1920. 

DaUet,  Histoirede  I'^glisede  Cor^e.  2  vols.  Paris.  1874.  [This  work  contains  much  accurate 
information  concerning  the  old  political  and  social  life,  geography,  and  language  of  Corea.  ] 

Qenthe  (S.),  Korea  :  Reiseschildening.    Berlin,  1905. 

Grifie  (W.  E.),  Corea :  the  Hermit  Nation.    10th  ed.    New  York  and  London,  1912. 

Hamel  (Hendrik),  Relation  dn  Naufrage  d'nn  Vaisseau  Hollandois,  Ac,  traduite  du 

Flamand  par  M.  Minutoli.    Paris,  1670.    [This  contains  the  earliest  European  account 

of  Korea.    An  English  translation  ft-om  the  French  is  given  in  Vol.  IV.  of  A.  and  J. 

Churchill's  Collection,  London,  1744,  and  in  Vol.  VII.  of  Pinkerton's  Collection.  London, 

1811.] 

Hamilton  (Angus),  Korea.    London,  1904. 

Hulbert  (H.  B.).  History  of  Corea.    Seoul,  1905.— The  Passing  of  Korea.     London,  1906. 

Landor  (H.  8.),  Corea,  the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm.    London,  1895. 

Longford  (J.  H.),  The  Story  of  Korea.    London,  1911. 

MeRemie  (F.  A.),  The  Unveiled  East.  London,  1906.— Korea's  Fight  for  Freedom. 
London,  1920. 

Millard  (E.  W.),  The  New  Far  East.    London,  1905. 

Boekhill  (W.  W.),  Chins's  Intercourse  with  Korea.    London,  1905. 

Ronatdshay  (Earl  oO,  A  Wandering  Student  in  the  Far  East.    London,  1908. 

Tayler  (C.  J.  D.),  Koreans  at  Home.    London,  1904. 

Vautitr  (C.)  el  Frandin  (H.),  En  Coree.    Paris,  1904. 

Weber  (Norbert),  Tin  Lande  der  Morgenstille.  Reise-Brinnerungen  an  Korea. 
Munchen,  1916. 
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(Bbpublika  Latvija.) 

Latvia,  along  the  southern  part  of  the  Baltic  littoral,  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Letts.  As  early  as  the  13th  century  the  Letts  fought  against  the  Germans 
(battle  of  Durbe,  1260),  bat  in  the  long  run  the  Germans  carried  the  day» 
and  the  state  created  by  the  Teutonic  Order  under  the  form  of  a  Federal 
Republic  (consisting  of  Esthonia,  Latgale,  Livonia,  and  Courland)  lasted 
until  1560.  Eventually,  E^ithonla  passed  under  the  rule  of  Sweden,  Latgale 
and  Livonia  under  that  of  Lithuania-Poland,  while  Piltene  and  Oesel 
became  Daaish.  Courland  alone  retained  her  independence  under  the 
form  of  a  vassal  duchy  of  Lithuania- Poland.  In  1621  Livonia  whs 
annexed  by  Sweden,  and  in  1710  by  Russia.  In  1772,  after  the  first 
partition  of  Poland,  Latgale  was  assigned  to  Russia,  and  in  1795  Courland 
joined  Russia.     From  this  time  onwards,  Latvia  was  under  Russian  rule. 

In  1917  Lettish  public  opinion  expressed  itself  in  favour  of  the  separate 
existence  of  Latvia,  and  announced  its  view  officially  in  the  Russian 
Constituent  Assembly  in  January  1918.  An  organization  for  establishing 
the  independence  of  the  country  was  formed,  and  on  November  18,  1918,  it 
proclaimed  in  Riga  the  sovereign  Free  State  of  Latvia,  which  was  recognised 
as  an  independent  State  by  Finland,  Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
and  Japan,  on  January  26,  1921  ;  by  Germany  on  February  1,  and  by  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden  on  February  4,  1921. 

Constitutioil  and  QoYemmeiLt. — ^The  present  Constituent  Assembly, 
elected  on  April  17  and  18,  1920,  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage  for  citizens 
of  both  sexes,  21  years  of  age,  by  equal,  direct,  and  secret  vote,  and  based  on 
proportional  representation,  consists  of  152  members,  divided  into  the  follow- 
iog  political  groups  : — Social-Democrats,  58  ;  Labour  party,  6  ;  Democrats,  6  ; 
Agrarian  party  of  landless  peasants,  3  ;  landless  peasants  and  small  farmers- 
party,  2 ;  Latgallen  people's  party,  1  ;  Union  of  Farmers,  26  ;  Latgallen 
peasants'  party,  17  ;  Christian  farmers  party  of  Latgallen,  6  ;  independent 
citizens'  party,  6  ;  Christian  nationalists,  3  ;  Germans,  6  ;  Jews,  6  ;  Russians, 
4  ;  Poles,  1. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  mot  on  May  1,  1920,  and  after  the  resignation 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  a  Coalition  Government,  responsible  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  was  formed,  all  parties,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Social- Democrats,  participating.  After  the  elaboration  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Latvian  State,  the  Constituent  Assembly  will  be  replaced  by  a  regular 
parliament. 

The  Ministries  are  those  of  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  National 
Defence,  Trade  and  Industry,  Public  Works,  Public  instruction,  Agriculture, 
Justice,  Supplies,  and  the  State  Controller. 

The  national  flag  is  made  up  of  horizontal  stripes  of  red,  white  and  red. 

Prime  Minister, — K.  Ulmanis. 

Area  and  Population. — Latvia  consists  of  the  former  Russian  Pro- 
vince of  Courland  (about  10,435  square  miles),  four  southern  districts  (Riga, 
Wenden,  Wolmar,  Walk)  of  the  former  Russian  province  of  Livonia  (about 
8,715  square  miles)  and  three  western  districts  (Dvinsk,  Reshitza,  Lutsin)  of 
the  former  Russian  province  of  Vitebsk  (about  5,292  square  miles),  making  a 
total  of  about  24,440  square  miles,  or,  including  inland  lakes,  about  25,000 
square  miles.  The  total  length  of  the  frontier  line  of  Latvia  is  1,040  statute 
miles,  with  a  coast  line  of  838  statute  miles. 

llif  chief  towns  are  ^ga  (tl^e  capital  of  Latvia),  population  (191 4)  569,100, 
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Libau     (90,744),    Mitau    (46,8«0),     Windau,     Wenden,    Wolmar,    Walk, 
Dau^vpils  (Dvinsk). 

The  census  taken  on  June  15,  1920,  showed  a  population  of  1,603,193  in 
lAtvia.  Of  these  1,416,090  were  Latvian  citizens,  and  87,103  forei«iers.  Of 
the  Latvian  citizens  80*41  per  cent,  were  Letts,  8*86  per  cent.  Kuasians, 
4*29  per  cent.  Jews,  3*23  per  cent.  Germans,  2*19  per  cent.  Poles,  0*62  per 
cent.  Lithuanians,  0*25  per  cent,  fisthonians,  and  0*25  per  cent,  other 
nationalities. 

Religion  and  Instruction.— The  majority  of  the  population  in 
Latvia  is  Protestant,  but  in  Lftt»ale  and  one  district  of  Courland  there  are 
also  many  Roman  Catholics,  while  in  Ri/3;a,  Windau  and  south-east  of 
iSivonia  there  are  about  200,000  Greek  Orthodox  Letts.  Jews  form  about 
4*29  per  cent,  of  the  population.  According  to  a  Draft  Bill  to  be  presented 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly  there  is  to  be  no  State  Church. 

Before  the  war  there  were  98  secondary  schools  in  Latvia  with  22,600 
pupils,  or  1  secondary  school  for  every  26,000  inhabitants.  The  percentage 
of  illiterates,  including  children  under  the  age  often  years,  is  21*5. 

Before  the  war  the  University  of  Dorpat  served  the  whole  of  the  former 
Baltic  provinces  of  Kussia,  and  as  Dorpat  became  an  Esthonian  institution, 
the  Riga  Polytechnic  was  in  1919  raised  to  be  the  Latvian  University.  The 
number  of  students  is  over  3,000.  A  Musical  Academy  has  also  been  re- 
opened in  Riga. 

Finance. — The  Budget  for  the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1921, 
is  as  follows  (in  millions  of  Latvian  roubles) : — 


Revenuo 



Ezpendi 

bure 
Ordin* 

Extra- 

ToUl 



ary 

ordinary 

Ordinary— 

Direct  taxes 

81 

Constituent  ▲ssenibly 

8 

.— 

8 

Indirect  taxes  . 

90 

Cabinet  of  Ministers 

5 

7 

12 

Duties       .... 

27 

Ministry  of 

State  lands  and  forests    . 

G5d 

!      Foreign  Affairs 

27 

10 

87 

State  enterprises 

'  851 

Justice     .... 

28 

— 

28 

Monopolies      »". 

State  Banking  operations 

1,552 

Interior    .... 

56 

14 

70 

196 

Public  Education    . 

39 

— 

39 

Finance   .... 
Agricaltore 

122 

81 

153 

" 

3,467 

188 

221 

400 

Extraordinary  — 

Trade  and  Industry 

63 

8 

71 

Consolidated  State  loans. 

147 

Supplies  .... 

767 

83 

850 

Issue  of  paper  money 

667 

Ways  of  Communication 

382 

47 

429 

Prospective  internal  loans 

245 

Labour    .... 

10 

— 

10 

National  Defenoe  . 
State  Control 

44 
6 

44 

5 

1,059 

^. 

State  Credits 

no 

318 

428 

Increase  of  sularies  to  ser- 

vants of  State 

390 

390 

Unforeseen  expenditure    . 

100 

— 

100 

Loan  to  the  town  of  Walk . 
Total  .... 

— 

60 

60 

2,344 

789 

3,13S 

Army  .... 
Gr.ind  Total    . 

1,888 

1,388 

Grand  Total   .        .  | 

4,510  , 

2,844 

2,172 

4,51C 

The  National  Debt  of  Latvia  is  as  follows  : — To  United  Slates  of  America, 
the  reyictualling  of  the  indigent  population  in  1919,  repayable  in  1921 
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2,885,487  dollars  ;  to  United  States  of  America,  for  various  stocks,  repayable 
in  1922,  5,000,000  dollars ;  to  Norway,  credit  for  various  goods,  repayable 
with  interest  in  1926,  6,000,000  crowns  ;  interior  loan  of  1918,  repayable  in 
15  years,  4,000,000  Latvian  roubles  ;  interior  loan  of  1920,  repayable  in  59 
years,  for  an  amount  of  50  millions  of  Latvian  roubles,  issue  not  yet  com- 
pleted ;  and  paper-money  issued  up  to  June  80,  1920,  on  the  900  millions 
authorised,  517,162,861  Latvian  roubles. 

Production  and  Industry. — Latvia  is  mainly  an  agricultural  country, 
but  an  increasin<;  number  of  people  are  passing  from  agricultural  to 
industrial  life.  At  present  Latvia  can  export  in  large  quantities  only  flax 
and  timber.  Before  the  war  the  Latvian  ilax  crop  averaged  about  35|000 
tons  per  annum,  but  this  season  (1920-21)  only  16,000  tons  are  estimated  to 
be  available  for  export.  Latvian  timber  lands.  State  and  private,  produce 
annually  about  172*5  million  cubic  feet  of  timber,  mostly  red woodj  which 
can  be  exported  to  the  extent  of  about  14  per  cent,  either  as  logs  or  sawn 
goods,  or  manufactured  into  furniture,  or  building  material.  On  July  1, 
1920,  there  were  1,242  industrial  enterprises  in  Latvia,  employing  about 
12,000  hands. 

Latvia  does  not  possess  any  mineral  wealth,  although  brown  coal  has 
been  found  in  the  country.  The  extensive  peat  bogs  of  Latvia  can  be 
utilised  for  fuel.  A  scheme  is  under  consideration  to  harness  the  waters  of 
the  Dvina  for  generating  electricity  at  the  expenditure  of  7,000,000^.  When 
fully  equipped  the  stations  will  be  able  to  generate  360,000  horse  power. 

Commerce  and  Communication. — Latvia  possesses  about  340  ihiies 

of  sea-coast ;  its  3  principal  harbours  are  Riga,  Libau,  and  Windau.  Three 
Russian  main  lines  converge  on  Latvian  ports,  viz.  the  Riga-Tsaritsin  line, 
the  Windftu-Mosoow  line,  and  the  Libau- Romni  line. 

On  January  1,  1921,  10  steamboats  of  9,003  tons,  and  29  sailing  vessels  of 
7,789  tons,  making  a  total  of  39  vessels  of  16,892  tons,  were  sailing  under  the 
Latvian  flag. 

The  Latvian  railways  in  Oourlaiid  have  been  altered  during  the  German 
occupation  to  the  German  gauge,  while  thos^e  in  Livonia  and  Latgale  retain 
the  Russian  gauge.  The  total  length  of  lino  is  1,715  miles,  of  which  516 
miles  are  of  Kussiau  gauge,  595  miles  of  European  gauge,  and  426  miles  of 
narrow  gauge. 

Money,  Bankings,  and  Currency.— The  only  legal  tender  in  Latvia 
ate  the  Latvian  roubles,  of  which  up  to  July  1,  1920,  517,162,361  have  been 
issued. 

It  is  intended  to  issue  a  new  currency  on  a  gold  basis.  The  unit  will  be 
1  gold  Lat,  equal  to  a  gold  franc,  or  one  twenty- fifth  of  a  gold  soveteign.  It 
is  also  proposed  to  set  up  a  central  banking  institution. 

The  metric  system  has  been  established  by  law,  but  the  old  Russian 
system  of  weights  and  measures  may  be  used  until  January,  1,  19^8. 

Diplomatic  Representatiyes. 

1.  Ot  Lattta  m  Great  Britatx. 
Charge  d^ Affaires  ad  interim. — G.  "VV.  Bisseneek. 
There  is  also  a  Consulate  in  London. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Latvia. 

OhUf  of  the  Diplofnatic  Mi^on.--E,  C.  Wilton,  C.M.G. 

Commercial  Commissioner  in  the  Baltic  States  {at  iJt^a).— ^William  Peters. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  in  Riga  and  Libau. 
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Constitution  and  Oovernment — The  Liberlan  Republic  had  its  origin 
in  the  efforts  of  several  colonisation  societies  of  Europe  and  America  to  make 
permanent  provision  for  freed  American  slaves.  In  1822  a  settlement  was 
formed  on  tne  west  coast  of  Africa  near  the  spot  where  Monrovia  now  stands. 
On  July  26,  1847,  the  State  was  constituted  as  the  Free  and  Independent 
Republic  of  Liberia.  The  new  State  was  first  recognised  by  France  and 
Great  Britain,  and  ultimately  by  other  Powers.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Republic  is  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States,  with  trifling  exceptions. 
The  executive  is  vested  in  a  President  an<l  a  Council  of  6  Ministers,  and 
the  legislative  power  in  a  parliament  of  two  houses,  called  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  President  and  the  House  of  Repre-sentatives 
are  elected  for  four  years,  and  the  Senate  for  six  years.  The  President 
must  be  at  least  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  have  real  property  to  the 
value  of  600  dollars,  or  1202.  Electors  must  be  of  negro  blood,  and  owners 
of  land.  The  natives  of  the  country  are  not  excluded  from  the  franchise, 
but,  except  in  the  centres  of  civilisation,  thoy  take  no  part  in  political  life. 
The  official  language  of  the  Government  is  English. 

President  of  Liberia.— Kou.  Charles  D.  B.  King  (1920-24). 
Fice-President.—Uoii.  Samuel  A.  Jiosn  (1920-24). 

The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executive  function  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Attorney-General,  the  Postmaster-General,  the  Secretary  for  War  and  Navy, 
and  the  Secretary  for  Education. 

Area  and  Popnlation.— Liberia  has  about  350  miles  of  coast  line, 
extending  from  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  west,  to  the 
French  colony  of  the  Ivory  Coast  on  the  east,  and  it  stretches  inland  to 
a  distance,  in  some  places,  of  about  200  miles.  The  boundaries  were 
determined  by  the  Anglo- Liberian  agreement  of  1885  and  the  Franco- 
Liberian  agreements  of  1892  and  1907-10.  Early  in  1911  an  agreement 
was  concluded  between  the  British  and  Liberian  Governments  transferring 
the  territory  of  Kanre-Lahun  to  Sierra  Leone  in  exchange  for  a  strip  of 
undeveloped  territory  of  about  the  same  area  on  the  south  side  of  Morro 
River,  which  now  becomes  the  boundary 

The  total  area  is  about  40,000  square  miles.  The  total  population  is 
estimated  at  1,500,000  to  2,000,000,  all  of  the  African  race.  Since  the 
organisation  of  the  frontier  force  the  Government  has  obtained  complete 
control  of  Northern  Liberia  and  of  the  Kroo  countries  in  Southern  Liberia. 
The  indigenous  natives  belong  in  the  main  to  six  principal  stocks  :  (1)  the 
Mandingos  (Muhammadan),  (2)  the  Gissi ;  (8)  the  Gola,  (4)  the  Kpwesi, 
(5)  the  Kru  negroes  and  their  allies,  and  (6)  the  Greboes.  The  Kru 
tribes  are  mostly  Pagan.  The  number  of  American  Liberians  is  estimated  at 
about  12,000.  About  50,000  of  the  coast  negroes  may  be  consideipd  civilised. 
All  such  use  English  as  their  language  in  daily  life,  and  are  Christian  in 
religion.  There  is  a  British  negro  colony  of  about  500,  and  there  are  about  200 
Europeans,  including  100  Englishmen.  The  coast  region  is  divided  into 
counties,  Bassa,  Sino,  and  Maryland,  each  under  a  Government  superin- 
^f'l^ti^nt,  ^pd  ^ontferrfido,  subdivi4eil  ipto  4  di^trict^;  each  under  a^uperin- 
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teadent.  Monrovia,  the  capital,  has,  including  Krutown,  an  estimated 
population  of  6,000.  It  is  one  of  the  1 5  ports  of  entry  along  the  350  miles  of 
coast,  the  others  being  Liberian  Jene  (river  port),  Saywolu  {river  port), 
Robertsport  (Cape  Mount),  Marshall  (Junk),  Grand  Bassa,  River  Cess, 
Greenville  (Sinoe),  Nana  Kru,  Sasstown,  Grand  Cess,  Harper  (Cape  Palmas), 
Kablaki  (river  port).  Half  Cavalla,  and  Webbo  (river  port).  Other  towns 
are  Robertsport,  Royesville,  Marshall,  Arthington,  Careysburg,  MiUsburg, 
Whiteplains,  Boporo  (native),  Rocktovvn  (native),  Philadelphia,  Cuttington, 
Upper  Buchanan  and  Edina. 

Seligion  and  lastmctioil. — The  Amerioo-Liberians  are  all  Protestant 
(Anglican,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  or  Methodist).  There  are  several  American 
missions  at  work  and  one  French  Roman  Catholic.  The  Government 
educational  system  is  supplemented  by  mission  schools,  instruction  being 
given  both  to  American  and  to  native  negroes.  In  1910  the  Government 
had  113  elementary  schools  with  122  teachers  and  4,100  pupils.  There 
are  87  mission  schools  and  about  3,000  pupils.  The  mission  schools  give 
industrial  training.  The  Methodists  have  a  college  at  Monrovia  ;  the 
Protestant  Episcopalians  a  high  school  at  Cape  Palmas  and  3  other  impor- 
tant schools.  The  Government  has  a  college  with  (1916)  3  professors  and 
20  students.  A  criminal  code  was  enacted  in  1900  ;  the  customs  laws  were 
codified  in  1907. 


Finance. — The  revenue  and    expenditure 
(ibllars) : — 


for  6   years  (in    American 


Revenue    . 
Expeaditurtt 


1912-13 


Dollars 
618,809 
529,548 


1913-14 

Dollars 

531,500 
531,500 


1914-15 

Dollars 

273,308 
206,861 


1916-16 

Dollars    ' 

295,233 

282,382 


1917-18 

Dollars 
273,016 
255,767 


The  customs  duties  for  1916-17  were  163,634  dollars  ;  for  1917-18  they 
were  164,628  dollars  ;  and  for  1918-19,  242,134  dollars. 

In  1912  an  international  loan  of  1,700,000  dollars  was  raised,  secured  by 
the  Customs  revenue,  rubber  tax,  and  tax  on  native  labourers  shipped  from 
Liberia.  The  administration  of  the  Customs  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Customs 
Receivership  ;  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States  each  designate  a  Receiver.  British  financial  interests  preponderate  in 
the  loan.  It  is  further  provided  that  for  the  security  of  the  revenue  a 
frontier  police  force  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Liberia  shall 
be  established,  and  that  the  United  States  shall  designate  trained  military 
officers  to  organise  the  force.  In  1918,  72,207  dollars  were  spent  on  the 
force. 

On  September  30, 1918,  the  total  debt  was  2,131,700  dollars,  i.e.  1,608,000 
dollars  refunding  loan  of  1912,  423,128  dollars  internal  floating  debt ;  84,603 
dollars  due  to  Bank  of  British  West  Africa  Limited  ;  and  15,969  dollars 
owing  by  post  office  to  money>order  bureau. 

Defence. — For  defence  every  citizen  from  16  to  50  years  of  age  capable 
of  bearing  arms  is  liable  to  serve.  The  organised  militia,  volunteers,  and 
poUoe  number  about  5,000. 
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Production,  Commeroe, — The  agricultural,  x^iniujp;,  and  industrial 
development  of  Libeiia  has  scarcely  be^n.  There  are  K)r6sts  unworked  ; 
the  soil  is  productive,  but  cultivation  is  neglected  ;  cocoa  and  cotton  are 
produced  in  small  quantities  only,  and  indigenous  coffee  is  the  staple  product. 
Piassava  fibre,  prepared  from  the  raphia  palm,  palm  oil  and  palm  Kernels, 
kola  nuts,  chilhes,  beni  seed,  coffee,  anatto  seed  and  rice  are  also  produced. 
Beeswax  is  collected,  and  gum  copal  is  found  but  is  not  collected. 
Tortoiseshell,  improperly  prepared,  is  sold  In  small  quantities.  In  the 
forests  there  are  rubber  vines  and  trees  of  22  species.  Rubber  exports 
(in  pounds):  1910,  115,785;  1911,  103,032;  1912,  93,822  ;  1913,  116,712  ; 
1914,  8,008  ;  1915,  10,081  ;  1917,  89,835.  Iron  is  worked  by  the  natives. 
Gold  in  small  quantities,  tin,  copper,  zinc,  monazite,  corundum,  lead, 
bitumen  or  lignite,  and  diamonds  have  been  at  different  times  found  in 
the  interior,  but  not  as  yet  in  payable  form  or  abundance. 

The  trade  for  4  years  is  shown  as  follows : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Tear 

Imports 

Bxporto 

1911 
1912 

DollarF 
1,154,924 
1,194,128 

Dollars 
1,013,849 
1,150,491 

1913 
1917 

Dollars                 Dollars 
902,063                1,288,915 

—                        618,536 

1 

The  chief  imports  are  rice,  Manchester  goods,  gin,  tobacco,  building  timber, 

falvanised  roofing  iron,  ready-made  clothing,  and  dried  and  preserved  fish. 
'he  chief  exports  are  mbber,  palm  oil  (336,407  gallons  in  1917),  palm 
kernels,  piassava  fibre,  (5,911,903  lbs.  in  1917),  cocoa  (65,016  lbs.  in  ldl7), 
coffee  (761,800  lbs.  in  1017),  ivory,  ginger,  and  camwood.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Spain,  and  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  'Annual  Statement  of  Trade'  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  value  of  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Liberia  was 
as  follows  in  five  years :  — 


Imports  into  U.K.  from 
Liberia        .... 

Escorts  of  U.K.  produce  to 
Liberia        .... 


1916 

194,116 
101,748 


1917 

& 
211,270 

117,099 


1918 

1919 

J 

161,423 

528,810 

178,161 

163,715 

1920 

518,425 
271,527 


In  1919,  244  vessels  visited  Monrovia  with  a  tonnage  of  622,844  tons. 
Of  these,  116  vessels  of  483,789  tons  were  British. 

There  are  no  railways  or  vehicular  means  of  transport  in  the  country, 
except  ox-carts  and  a  motor  road  of  about  20  miles  recently  constructed.  The 
river  St.  Paul  is  navigable  for  25  miles  from  the  sea  northwards  (including 
creeks,  for  38  miles),  and  various  Liberians  maintain  steam  launches  thereon. 
The  Liberian  Government  has  a  river  launch.  There  is  direct  cable  com- 
munication with  Europe  and  New  York.  There  are  two  wireless  stations  at 
Monrovia. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. — The  money  chiefly  used  is  British 

gold  and  silver,  but  there  is  a  Liberian  coinage  in  silver  and  copper.  Accounts 
are  kept  generally  in  American  dollars  and  cents.  The  Liberian  coins  are  as 
follows  :-^iIver,  50-,  25-,  and  10-cent  pieces;  copper,  2^  and  1-oent  pisc^s. 

Weights  and  measures  are  the  same  as  Great   Britain  and  the  United 

es. 
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The  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  Ltd.,  has  a  branch  at  Monrovia,  and 
agencies  at  other  ports  of  the  Republic. 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Libbbia  in  Grjbat. Britain. 

MiniMer. — J,  P.  Crommelin. 
Secretary, — C.  W.  Dresselhuys. 
Consul.— J.  T.  Greln, 

There  are  Consuls  in  London,  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Glasgow,  Hull, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Sheffield, 
Southampton,  Swansea. 

2.  Of  Grkat  Britain  in  Liberia. 

H.BM.  Cofisul-Gerural  at  Monrovia.— K  H.  G.  Shepherd  (1920). 
British  Receiver  of  Customs. — Richard  Sharpe. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beferencc  concerning  Liberia. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Report  of  U.S.  GommiHsioQer  of  Bkiaeation  for  1905.  Vol.  I.  contains  a  Report  on 
Bdaeation  in  Liberia  hj  Qt  W.  Bllii,  secretary  of  the  U.S.  Legation  at  Monrovia.  Waik- 
ington,  D.  0.,  1907. 

Foreign  Ofiee  Report  on  tbc  Trade  of  Liberia.    London. 

2.  NoN'Offioial  Publications. 

BIy<i««<S.  W.),  Christianity,  iBlam,  and  the  Negro  Race.  Jjondon,  1887.— A  Chapter 
in  the  History  of  liiberia.    Freetown,  1892. 

Bowseix  (P6re  P.),  La  R^pabliqne  de  Liberia.    Paris,  1887. 

BtUtiko/^  (J.),  Reisebilder  aus  Liberia.    2  Bde.    Leiden,  1890. 

Dekif0$$e  iM..\  UnEtatN^e:  La  R^pabliqne  de  Liberia.  No.  9  of  '  Renseignetnents 
Coloniaux.'    Paris,  1900. 

Jahmton  (Sir  H.  H.),  Liberia  :  The  Negro  Republic  in  Tfest  Africa.     London,  1906. 

Jore  (L.),  La  R6pabliqiie  de  Liberia.     Paris,  1912. 

Maugham  (R.  0.  F.),  The  Republic  of  Liberia.    London,  1920. 

Reports  of  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.     London. 

WallU  f Captain  C.  Braithwaite),  The  Advance  of  Our  West  African  Empire.  London, 
1908.     And  articles  in  the  Oeographieal  Journal. 

Wauwermana  (Colonel  H.),  Liberia,  histoire  de  la  fondation  d'nn  etnt  nigre  libre. 
Brussels,  1886. 
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LIECHTENSTEIN. 

The  Principality  of  Liechtenstein,  lying  between  the  Austrian  Land 
of  Vorarlberg  and  the  Swiss  cantons  of  St.  Gallen  and  Graubiinden,  is  a 
sovereign  State  consisting  of  Schellenberg  and  Vaduz  (formeriy  immediate 
fiefs  of  the  Roman  Empire).  The  former  in  1699  and  the  latter  in  1712  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Liechtenstein  and,  by  diploma  of  January 
23,  1719,  granted  by  the  Emperor  Karl  VL,  the  two  lordships  were  consti- 
tuted as  the  Principality  of  Liechtenstein.  After  the  break-up  of  the  Empire 
in  1806  the  Principality  was  incorporated  in  the  Rhine  Confederation  ;  from 
1815  to  1866  it  formed  part  of  the  German  Confederation,  since  the  break-up 
of  which  it  has  joined  no  similar  union. 

The  Reigning  Prince  is  JohnIL,  born  October  5,  1840;  succeeded  his 
father,  November  12,  1858.  The  reigning  family  originated  in  the  twelfth 
centuiy,  and  traces  its  descent  through  free  barons  who  in  1608  became 
princes  of  Liechtenstein.  The  monarchy  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line.  The 
constitution  provides  for  a  Diet  of  15  members  elected  for  four  years  by 
direct  vote  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffiuge  and  proportional  representation. 
The  capital  and  seat  of  Government  is  Vaduz  (pop.  1,142).  Formerly  the 
principality  was  practically  a  dependency  of  Austria,  but  on  November  7, 
1918,  the  Diet  t'esolved  to  establish  the  complete  independence  of  Liech- 
tenstein. The  principality  has  a  High  Court.  In  1920  negotiations  were 
opened  with  Switzerland  with  a  view  to  a  Customs  Treaty  to  include  the  ad- 
ministration by  Switzerland  of  the  posts  and  telegraphs  of  Liechtenstein, 
and  early  in  1921  Switzerland  agreed. 

Area,  65  square  miles  ;  population,  of  German  origin  and  nearl}*  all 
Catholic,  1912,  10,716  (5,266  males  and  5,450  females).  There  is  no 
public  debt.  The  inhabitants  of  Liechtenstein  since  1867  have  not  been 
liable  to  military  service.  The  population  is  in  great  part  agricultural, 
the  chief  products  of  the  country  being  com,  wine,  fruit,  and  timber.  The 
rearing  of  cattle,  for  which  the  fine  Alpine  pastures  are  well  suited,  is  highly 
developed.  The  industries  of  the  Principality,  except  the  textile  indus- 
tries, are  not  important.     The  Principality  has  no  army  (since  1868). 

Administrator^  appointed  by  the  Prince.— J  oseith  Ospelt  {Aprilj  1921). 

Books  of  Eeference. 

Falke  (J.  von),  Gcgohiehte  des  fttrstlichen  Haascs  Liechtenstein.  3  vols.  Vienna, 
1868-1882. 

Helhoek  (A.doIf)^  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  Vorarlbergs  und  Liechtenstein.  Vol.  I. 
Bern,  1920. 

Indtr  Maur  (K.  von),  Verfassnng  nnd  Verwaltnng  Im  FUrstentnm  Liechtenstein. 
Vienna,  1907. 

Krdtxl  (F.),  Das  Flirstentnm  Liechtenstein  und  der  gesamte  Fiirst  Johann  tmi  nnd 
u  Lieehtenstein'sehe  Giiterbesitz.    Briinn,  1913. 
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Heigning   Grand-duchess.— Charlotte    born   January  28,  1896^ 

succeeded  on  the  abdication  of  her  sister  Marie-Adelaidey  on  January  9,  1919  ; 
married  to  Prince  Felix  of  Bourbon-Parma  on  November  7,  1919. 
Offspring  : — Prince  Jean,  born  January  6,  1921.  Sisters  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  : — Princess  Marie- Adelaide,  bom  June  14,  1894  ;  Princess  Hilda, 
born  February  15,  1897  ;  Princess  Antoinette,  born  October  7,  1899  ;  Princess 
Elisabeth,  bom  March  7,  1901  ;  Princess  Sophie,  born  February  14,  1902. 
The  early  history  of  Luxemburg  may  be  divided  into  four  periods,  viz. , 
from  963  to  1443,  when  the  country  was  part  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  ; 
from  1443  to  1506,  the  Burgundian  period  ;  from  1506  to  1714,  the  Spanish 
period  ;  and  from  1714  to  1795,  the  Austrian  period.  From  1796  to  1815 
the  Duchy  was  French.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  made  the  Duchy  into  a 
Grand-duchy,  and  from  1815  to  1866  the  Grand-duchy  was  included  in  the- 
dissolved  Germanic  Confederation.  By  the  Treaty  of  London,  May  11,  1867^ 
it  was  declared  neutral  territory,  and  its  integrity  and  independence  were 
guaranteed. 

Constitution  and  Government- — The  Constitution  now  in  force  was 
proclaimed  on  October  17,  1868  ;  in  1919  some  important  changes  were  in- 
troduced into  it  Thus  the  Constituent  Assembly  decided  that  tne  sovereign 
power  resided  in  the  Nation  (Article  32)  ;  that  all  secret  treaties  were  abolished 
(Article  37)  ;  that  the  deputies  are  to  be  elected  on  the  basis  of  universal 
suffrage,  pure  and  simple,  by  scrutiny  of  lists,  according  to  the  rules  of 
proportional  representation  and  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  the 
smallest  electoral  quotient 

The  country  is  divided  into  four  electoral  districts :  the  South,  North, 
Centre,  and  £ast.  In  order  to  qualify  as  an  elector  it  is  necessary  to  be  a 
citizen  (male  or  female)  of  Luxemburg  and  to  have  completed  21  years  of 
agu  ;  to  be  eligible  for  election  it  is  necessary  to  have  completed  25  years  of 
age  and  to  fulfil  the  conditions  required  for  active  electorate.  The  electors 
may  be  called  upon  to  record  their  votes  by  means  of  a  referendum  or  plebis- 
cite in  all  cases  and  under  the  conditions  to  be  determined  by  law  (Article  52). 
The  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  receive  a  salary  which  may  not 
surpass  4,000  francs  per  annum  ;  they  are  also  entitled  to  receive  a  travelling 
allowance  (Article  75). 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  48  members,  elected  October,  1919. 
The  fctate  of  the  parties  is  as  follows:— Catholics,  27  ;  National  Party,  3  ; 
Liberals,  7  ;  Socialists,  9  ;  Popular  Party,  2. 

The  head  of  the  State  takes  part  in  the  legislative  power,  exercises  the 
executive  power,  and  has  a  certain  part  in  the  judicial  power.  The  Consti- 
tution leaves  to  the  sovereign  the  right  to  organise  his  Government,  which 
consists  of  a  Minister  of  State,  who  is  President  of  the  Government,  and  of  at 
least  three  Directors- General.  The  Cabinet,  apjiointed  April,  1921,  is 
composed  as  follows  : — 

Miniattr  of  Slate  and  Prebident  of  Government, — Eniile  Renter. 
Director-Gerural  of  Finana. — A.  Neyens, 

Director-General  of  Commerce,  Industry,  and  Labo^tr. — M.  Leidenhach. 
Director'- General  of  Justice  and  Public  Worka. — A.  Bech. 
Director-GenercU  oj  Agriculture  and  Social  Welfare. — Raymond  de  Waha. 

Besides  the  Government  there  is  a  Council  of  State.  It  deliberates  on 
proposed  laws  {\nd  bills,  on  amendments  that  migiit  be  proposed  ;  it  also  gives 
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administrative  decisions  and  expresses  its  opinion  regarding  any  other 
question  referred  to  it  by  the  Orand-duke  or  by  tlie  Iaw.  The  Council  of 
State  is  composed  of  16  members  chosen  for  life  by  the  sovereign,  who  also 
chooses  a  president  among  them  each  year. 

On  September  28,  1919,  a  Refflreaaam  was  taken  in  Loxemburg  to  decide 
on  the  political  and  economic  futuro  of  the  country.  Those  entitled  to  vote 
were  men  and  women  of  21  (voters  on  the  register,,  127,775  ;  actual  voters, 
90,984).  The  yoting  resulted  as  fellows  : — for  the  reigning  Grand-dnehess, 
66,811 ;  for  the  continuance  of  the  Nassau- Braganza  dynasty  under  another 
Grand-duchess,  1,286 ;  for  another  dynasty,  889  ;  for  a  Republic,  16,885  ; 
for  an  economic!  nnioin  with  ITrance,  60,138  ;  for  an  economic  union  with 
Belgium,  22»242.  But  France  refused  in  favour  of  Belgium  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  an  eeonomio  union,  and  negotiations  ave  accordingly  in  pro- 
gress between  Belgium  and  Lnxemberg. 

Area  and  Fopulation. — Luxemburg  has  an  area  of  999  square  miles, 
and  a  population  (Dec.  1, 1916)  of  263^824  (130, 51 4  males  and  133,  SIO  females) 
The  population  is  Catholic,  save  (1910)  4,007  Protestants,  1,270  Jews,  and 
303  belonging:  to  other  sects.  The  chief  town,  Luxemburg,  has  20,355  (1916) 
inhabitants.  Other  towns  are  Esch  a  Alz,  the  centre  of  the  mining  district, 
20,672;  inhabitants  ;  Differdanga,  14,035  inhabitants  :  Dudelange,  10,400 
inhabitants;  Rumelange,  5,264  inhabitants;  and  Diekirch,  8,776  in- 
habitants. 

Instruction* — Education  is  compulsory  for  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  13.  In  1920  the  primary  schools  had  1,027  teachers  (504 
women) ;  there  are  85  higher  elementary  schools,  S  classical  schools,  2  com- 
iTiercial  and  industrial  colleges,  a  college  of  agriculture,  and  an  academy  of 
music. 

Finance- — ^Estimated  reventresnd  expenditure  (including  extraordinary 
for  the  last  five  years)  in  francs  : — 


KAvenae 
Bxpenditnre 


1917-18 

49,761,428 
50,431,380 


1918-19 

42,980,858 
101,960,074 


1919-201 

126,044,255 
188,084,722 


1920-21 

126,018,256 
170,547,220 


1921-22 

4I,(n6,S7J» 
182,890,571 


1  Revenue  includes  loan  of  90,000,000  francs ;  expenditure  includes  89,000,000  flrancs 
defiqltH  of  previous  jears. 

The  debt  on  September  30,  1920,  amounted  to  129,281,828  francs. 
The  armed  forces  of  the  State  number  250  men. 

Prodnotioil.  and  Indtistry. — Agriculture  is  carried  on  by  about  90;000 
of  the  population  (about  86  per  cent.) ;  about  250,000  acres  are  agricultataf 
land.  The  principal  crops  are  beetroot  and  potatoes^  but  mining^  is  the  chief 
industry.     Production  of  iron  and  steel  for  3  years :— - 


Year 


1916 
1917 

1918 


Ton'fe 

1,950,614 
1,628,865 
1,266,671 


Iron 

Value  in  frames 


205,794,142 
281,845,064 
254,590,896 


Tons 


Steel 

I    Vsiae  in  francs 


1,296,407 

1,053,590 

857,987 


196,060,772 
207,045,891 
199,678,JB06 


immmmai^mm* 
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Commuilicatioiis* — There  were  330  miles  of  railway  in  1918,  and  440 
miles  of  telegraph  line  with  1,521  miles  of  wire,  and  363  telegiuph  offices 
in  1919.  There  were  also  (1919)  109  telephone  systems  with  962  miles 
of  line  and  4,993  miles  of  wire.  In  1919  there  were  188  post-offices,  through 
which  there  passed  18,393,000  letters  and  6,276,000  post-cards^  &c. 

Diplomatic  Aepresentatives. 

1.  Of  LuxBMBtjRG  IN  Great  Britain. 
Charge  d* Affaires, — Antoin6  Pescatore  (May,  1920). 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Luxemburg. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  arid  MiniHer  Plenipotentiary  .—'Sit  George  Grahame. 
(Resident  at  Brussels)  (January,  1920). 
Consul. — Norbert  Le  Gallais. 

Books  of  Beferenee. 

Annuaire  officiel.  Published  by  the  Commission  permanente  de  statistique,  Luxemburg, 
1919. 

BtfedtfJttfr't  Belgium  and  Holland,  including  the  Grand  Duehj  of  Lnxeikibeurg.  15th  ed. 
Leipzig,  1»10. 

SQnnar4ot{lf.\  Lea  ArehiTas  de  I'Btat  de  Luxembourg.  Yol.  41  of  Publiuutiuus  of 
the  History  Section  of  the  Luxemburg  Inatitute.    1890. 

CalmeB  (A.).  Das  Geldsystem  des  Grossherzogtums  Luxemburg.  Munich,  1907.— "Der 
Zolla&ftchluss  des  Gtossheriiogtttms  Luxemburg  an  Deutsohland  (1842-1918).  2  vols. 
Luxemburg,  1919. 

JBytehen.  Luxemburg.  In  Band  lY.  of  Marquardsen's  Handbuch  des  offeatlichen  Reehts. 

EltM  (J.  V.  d.),  Aus  Lnxernburgs  Yergangenheit  und  Gegenwart.    Trier,  1891. 

PtLasmori  (T.  H.),  In  Further  Ardenne.    London,  1905. 

Perk(M.  A.),Luxemburgiaaa.  Bu88um,1892.'~SchetoeBuit  Lnxeatbourg.  nuurlam,  18M. 

Pfiip*  (B.).  Das  lasemburRer  Land.    Aachen,  1895. 

Putnam  (Ruth),  Luxemburg  and  her  neighbours.    London,  1918. 

IUni»iek  (G.),  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxentbourg  aad  itK  People.    Loudon,  191S. 

Werveks  (N.  van),  Kurze  G«tschichte  des  Luxemburger  Landee.    Luxemburg,  1909. 
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MEXICO 

(Kepublica   Mrxioana.) 

^  Constitution  and  Government. 

Msxioo  was  annexed  to  the  Spanish  Grown  by  conquest  in  1521,  and  for 
chree  centuries  continued  to  be  governed  by  Spain.  In  all  64  Spanish 
Viceroys  ruled  the  Courts,  from  Antonio  de  Mendoza  (1535-1550)  to  Juan 
O'Donojii  (1821-1822).  In  1810  the  rule  of  the  Spanish  Viceroys  had  become 
so  tyrannical  that  it  caused  an  outbreak  headed  by  the  patriot  priest  Hidalgo, 
who  on  September  15,  1810,  declared  the  Independence  of  Mexico.  On 
May  18,  1822,  General  Augustin  Iturbide  declared  himself  Emperor  of  Mexico, 
but  in  1824  he  had  to  Bee,  and  the  Republic  was  established.  Several 
Presidents  (Felix  Fernandez  Victoria,  1824-28,  was  the  first)  ruled  the 
destinies  of  the  country  with  more  or  less  severity  until  1864,  when  the 
throne  of  Mexico  was  offered  to  Archduke  Ferdinand  Maximilian  of  Austria. 
He  was  shot  in  1867,  and  Benito  Juarez,  who  had  been  President  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country,  took  the  reins  of  government.  He  was  followed 
by  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  who  in  1876  fled,  and  General  Porfirio  Diaz  (died  July  2, 
1915)  made  his  entry  into  Mexico  City.  He  ruled  the  country  with  the 
exception  of  four  years  (1880-4,  General  Manuel  Gonzalez)  until  May  25,1911, 
when  he  presented  his  resignation  to  Congress.  On  November  6,  1911,  Sefior 
Francisco  I.  Madero  assumed  office  as  President  and  ruled  until  February, 
1913,  when  a  coup  d^itat  took  place,  resulting  in  the  President's  murder 
(February  23,  1913)  and  his  replacement  by  General  Victoriano  Huerta. 

Civil  war  broke  out  in  April,  1913,  and  on  July  15,  1914,  Huerta 
resigned.  The  internal  discord  continued,  until  December,  1915,  when 
most  of  the  American  and  European  States  recognized  General  Carranza  as 
head  of  the  Government  of  Mexico.  In  May  1920,  civil  war  broke  out  again 
and  Carranza  fled  from  the  capital,  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  killed. 
General  Adolfo  de  la  Huerta  was  elected  Provisional  President  in  May,  1920, 
and  in  September,  1920,  the  presidential  elections  returned  General  Alvero 
Obregon. 

PresiderU. — Alvero  Obregon,     Assumed  office,  December  1,  1920. 

A  new  Constitution,  amending  the  Constitution  of  1857,  was  promul- 
gated on  February  5,  1917.  By  its  terms  Mexico  is  declared  a  federative 
republic,  divided  into  States,  each  of  which  has  a  right  to  manage  its 
own  local  affairs,  while  the  whole  are  bound  together  in  one  body  politic 
by  fundamental  and  constitutional  laws.  The  powers  of  the  supreme 
Governmeot  are  divided  into  three  branches,  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Congress  consisting  of  a  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  Senate,  and  the  executive  in  a  President.  Representa- 
tives are  elected  for  two  years  by  universal  suffrage  at  the  rate  of  one  member 
for  60,000  inhabitants.  The  qualification  is  to  be  over  twenty-five  years  of 
age  on  the  day  of  election.  The  Senate  consists  of  fifty-eight  members,  two 
for  each  State,  of  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  who  are  returned  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  deputies.  The  members  of  both  Houses  receive  salaries  of 
about  7,000  doUars  a  year.  The  President  is  elected  by  direct  popular  vote 
in  a  general  election,  holds  office  for  four  years,  and  cannot  be  re-elected. 
Failing  the  President,  Congress  acts  as  an  electoral  college  for  the  election 
of  a  successor.  If  the  vacancy  occurs  during  the  first  half  of  the  President's 
term  of  office,  Congress  chooses  a  provisional  President  and  arranges  for  new 
elections ;  if  the  vacancy  occurs  in  the  second  term,  Congress  chooses  the 
President  far  the  remainder  of  the  term.  The  Session  of  Congress  is  to  be 
froTYi  September  1  to  December  31.     During  the  recess  there  is  a  Permanent 
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Committte  consisting  of  fourteen  Senators    and    fifteen    Representatives 
appointed  by  the  respectire  Houses. 

According  to  the  law  of  April  13,  1917,  the  administration  is  carried  on, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  and  a  Council,  by  seven  Secretaries  of 
State  (Foreign  Affairs,  Interior,  Finance  and  Public  Credit,  War  and 
Marine,  Communications  and  Public  Works,  Industry,  Commerce,  and 
Labour,  and  Agriculture),  and  three  Departments  of  State  (Judicial,  Educa- 
tional, and  Public  Health). 

Local  Govbbnmsnt. 

Mexico  is  divided  into  twenty-eight  States,  one  Federal  District,  and 
two  Territories.  Each  separate  State  has  its  own  internal  constitution, 
government,  and  laws  ;  but  inter-State  customs  duties  are  not  permitted, 
though  State  taxes  are  levied.  Each  State  has  its  governor,  legislature, 
and  judicial  officers  popularly  elected  under  rules  similar  to  those  of  the 
Federation.  The  Governors  of  the  Federal  District  and  the  Territories  are 
appointed  by  the  President.  All  the  States  of  the  Mexican  Union  have 
their  own  special  codes  based,  more  or  less,  on  those  of  the  Federal 
District ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  must  publish  and  enforce  laws  issued 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  population  of  the  census  of  1910  and  the  estimated  population  in 
1912  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  capitals  of  the  States  and 
districts  are  in  brackets  : — 


Area,  in 
square  miles 

2,969 

Census 

Bstimated 

Population 

States  and  Territories 
Agassealientet  (Aguascalientes) 

Population, 
1910 

Population, 
1912 

124,497 

per  square 
mile,  1910 

1       120,511 

40-6 

B^a  California  (La  Paz) 

58,338 

52,272 

58,254 

0-8 

Campecbe  (Campeche). 

18,089 

86,706 

86,685 

4-7 

Chiapas  (Tuxtla  Qutidrrez) 

27,527 

438,843 

456,871 

16  1 

Chihuahua  (Chihuahua) 

90,036 

405,265 

423,387 

4*6 

Coahuila  (Saltillo) 

68,786 

362,092 

376,747 

6-7 

Coliiua  (Colima)   . 

2,272 

77,704 

80,500 

84-2 

Distrito  Federal  (Mexico) 

578 

720,753 

763.170 

1556-8 

Dnraneo  (Durango) 

42,272 

436,147 

509.585 

12-8 

Quaniguato  (Ouanii^uato)    . 

10,950 

1,081,651 

1,085,681 

95  1 

Guerrero  (Chilpanclngo) 

26,279 

605,487 

620,416 

201 

Hidalgo  (Fachuca) 

8,687 

646,551 

655,187 

74-7 

Jalisco  (Guadalajara)   . 

38,492 

1,208,855 

1,220,160 

37-9 

H6xico  (Toluca)    . 

9,230 

989,510 

1,000,908 

107  0 

Mlehoacaan  (Morelia)  . 

22,621 

991,880 

1,003,491 

48-S 

Morel  OS  (Guemavaca)  . 

1,895 

179,594 

188,705 

60-4 

Nayarit  (Tepic)     . 

10,953 

171,173 

175,781 

151 

Xnevo  Le(iii  (Monterrey) 

25,032 

365,150 

378,207 

15-4 

Oazaca  (Oazaca)  . 

35,689 

1,040,398 

1,069,789 

998 

Puebla  (Puebia)    . 

12,992 

1,101,600 

1,118,489 

90-2 

Qaer6taro  (Queretaro)  . 

• 

4,493 

244,663 

247,195 

68-8 

Quintana  Roc  (Santa  Cruz  do  Bravo). 

19.270 

9,109 

9,328 

0-4 

San  Luis  Potoai  (San  Luiti  Potosi) 

24.004 

627.800 

638.832 

24-7 

Sinaloa  (Culiacan)        .... 

27.567 

823,642 

329,317 

9-6 

Sonora  (Hermosillo) 

76,683 

265,383 

275,107 

3-4 

Tabasco  (Villa  Hennosa) 

10,874      1 

187,574 

193,675 

18-6 

Tamaulipas  (Ciudad  Victoria) 

30.831 

249,641 

256,278 

7-7 

Tlaxcala  (Tlaxoala) 

.  1          1,584 

184,171 

186,642 

115-4 

Veracruz  (Cordoba) 

.  ;        27,880      i 

1,124,368 

1,165,934 

38-7 

Y'ucatAn  (Merida) . 

.  1        15,939 

339,613 

347,781 

9-6 

Zacatecae  (Zacatecas)  . 

24,471      ! 

477,556 

480,690 

19-2 

1 
Islands 

1.575      1 

— 

— 

•              r 
> 

Orand  Totel 

• 

• 

767,198 

16,116,«13 

16,601,684 

19-4' 

3  z  2 
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In  1910  there  were  7,504,471  males  and  7,656,898  females.  The  fbreign 
population  in  1910  numbered  116,527: — Spanish,  29,541;  United  States, 
28,630;  Guatemalan,  21,384;  French,  4,604;  British,  5,264;  Cuban, 
8,478;  German,  3,827;  Italian,  2,595;  Chinese,  13,203;  Japanese,  2,276, 
Arabs,  1,546  ;  Turks,  2,907;  all  others,  5,438. 

The  chief  cities,  1910,  are  :-— Mexico  (capital),  1,080,000  ;  Puebla,  96,121  ; 
Guadalajara,  119,468  ;  San  Luis  Potosi,  68,022 ;  Leon,  57,722 ;  Monterey, 
73,528  ;  Pachuca,  39,009  ;  Zacatecas,  25,900  ;  Guanajuato,  35,682  ;  M^rida, 
62,447;  Queretaro,  33,062;  Morelia,  40,042;  Oaxaca,  38,011;  Orizaba, 
85,263;  Aguascalientes,  45,198;  Saltillo,  35,414;  Durango,  32,263; 
Chihuahua,  39,706  ;  Vera  Cruz,  48,633  ;  Toluca,  31,023  ;  Cclaya,  23,062. 

Beligion,  Instruction,  and  Justice. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  according  to  the  new 
Constitution  of  1917,  the  Church  is  separated  from  the  State,  and  there  is 
tolei-ation  of  all  other  religions.  No  ecclesiastical  body  can  acquire  landed 
property.  There  are  7  archbishops  and  23  suffragan  bishops.  In  1910, 
there  were  15,083,176  Roman  Catholics;  68,839  Protestants;  33,343  of  other 
faiths  ;  25,011  of  no  professed  faith. 

Education  is  free  and  compulsory,  and,  according  to  the  Constitution 
of  1917,  secular.  In  the  Federal  District  and  in  the  Territories  education 
is  controlled  by  the  National  Government ;  elsewhere  the  State  authorities 
regulate  education.  The  Federal  capital  is  the  seat  of  the  National  Uni- 
versity of  Mexico,  organised  in  1910.  In  1912  the  system  of  primary 
education  was  extended  so  as  to  reach  the  native  population,  for  whom 
209  schools  have  been  established  with  13,616  pupils. 

in  1918,  439  newspapers  and  periodicals  we^e  published  in  Mexico. 

The  judicial  power,  which  is  entirely  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the 
executive,  consists  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  15  judges  chosen  for  a  period 
of  six  years,  three  Circuit  Courts,  with  3  judges,  and  District  Courts,  with 
32  judges.     After  1923  judges  are  to  be  appointed  for  life. 

The  Ordinary,  Civil,  Criminal,  and  Correctional  Courts  are  controlled  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction. 

Federal  Finance. 

The  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditure  for  six  years  : — 


1 

£ 
13,280.715 
14,:>97,O00 
14,914,137 

Bxpenditure 

£ 

13,210,873 
15,220,489 
18,713,687 

19191 
1920  1 
19211 

Revenue 

Sxpenditortt 

1 
1 

1918-141 
191i-15  1  '^  i 
1918 1      j 

1 

£ 
14,938,400 
17,739,919 
'  27,739,806 

iB 
20,349,161 
17,606,982 
27,118,666 

1  ESstimateii.     *'■'  Owing  to  civil  disturbances,  no  figures  were  published  between  1915 
and  1918. 

For  the  nine  months  ending  May  31,  1919,  the  actual  revenue  amounted 
to  13,530,100/. 

On  December  31,  1920,  the  outstanding  external  debt,  together  with 
arrears  of  interest,  amounted  to  72,315,642/.  The  internal  debt  amounted 
to  16,582,277  pesos. 

Defence. 

Before  the  Revolution  every  Mexican  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  obliged 
to  serve  in  the  Active  Army  or  in  the  National  Guard.  The  army  then  con- 
"'«ted  of  the  Aotive  Army,  the  Reserve,  and  auxiliary  troops,   and    was 
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organised  on  a  peace  footiog  as  follows :  infantry,  34  battalions,  20 
auxiliary  battalions,  and  49  irre^lar  corps ;  cavalry,  19  regular  regiments,  21 
auxiliary  regiments  and  2  squadrons  of  army  gendarmes,  52  irregular  corps, 
and  26  scout  corps  ;  artillery,  5  regiments.  In  addition  there  were  1  sapper 
battalion,  1  engineer  park,  1  telegraph  section,  2  war  schools,  1  naval  school, 
1  school  of  musketry,  1  school  for  fencing,  1  medical  school,  and  57  schools 
for  soldiers.  Since  1914  the  Army  has  been  continuously  on  a  war  footing 
and  the  Peserve  has  disappeared.  The  nominal  strength  of  the  Army  in 
1920  was  119,000,  but  it  is  probable  that  not  more  than  half  this  number  of 
effectives  would  be  counted  on  by  the  Government. 

The  in&ntry  is  armed  with  7  mm.  Mauser  rifle,  the  cavalry  with  a  oarbine 
of  the  same  type,  artillery  with  Q.F.  guns  <Saint  Ohaumond  Mondragon 
and  Schneider-Canet). 

Attention  has  been  paid  to  aviation  ;  the  machines  employed  are  of 
Mexican  design  and  construction.  There  are  2  engineering  parks,  2  tele- 
graph stations.  Military  education  is  compulsor}'  in  all  schools  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Navy,  which  is  little  more  than  a  police  force,  consists  of  the  gun* 
boats  Bravo,  Morero,  Vera  Cnia,  Tampico,  Democrata,  General  Gfuerr&ro^ 
and  Zarctgoza.  There  are  five  torpedo-boats,  a  couple  of  armed  transports,  and 
a  few  smaller  vessels. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Mexico  is  well  suited  for  agriculture.  Within  a  radius  of  300  miles  may 
be  produced  the  crops  of  the  Tropical,  Semi-tropical,  and  Temperate  Zones, 
owing  to  the  varying  altitude,  the  land  rising  rapidly  from  the  coast  to  the 
centre  of  the  country.  The  soil  is  rich  in  all  sections.  In  the  tropical 
regions,  in  the  mountain  valleys,  and  on  the  great  central  plateau  are  millions 
of  acres  of  virgin  soil  and  millions  more  which  have  been  barely  skimmed  by 
the  antiquated  methods  of  agriculture  in  vogue. 

Cultivated  lands,  30,027,500  acres;  pastoral  lands,  120,444,200  acres; 
forest  lands,  43,933,200  acres.  Principal  products  are  maize  (1,930,121 
tons  in  1918),  cotton  (79, 653  tons  in  1918),  henecuen  (158,066  tons  in  1918), 
wheat  (887,522  tons  in  1919),  coffee,  beans.  There  is  a  large  output  of 
sugar  (140,000  tons  in  1919)  and  molasses,  valued  at  about  2,600,000/. 
annually,  and  the  production  of  spirits  is  on  the  increase.  There  are  1,226 
tobacco  factories  in  the  Republic. 

Timber  lands  are  estimated  to  extend  over  25,000,000  acres  and  to  contain 
pine,  spruce,  cedar,  mahogany,  logwood,  and  rosewood. 

Live  stock  in  1920  :  Cattle,  2,162,984  ;  horses,  929,385  ;  mules,  854,851  ; 
asses,  287,989  ;  sheep,  1,089,976  ;  goats,  1,987,869  ;  and  pigs,  1,654,089. 

The  chief  Mexican  oil-fields  may  be  grouped  in  five  districts  : — (1)  The 
Ebano  district,  about  40  miles  west  of  Tampico  (largely  the  property  of  the 
Mexican  Petroleum  Company) ;  (2)  The  Panuco  district,  including  the 
Topila  region ;  (3)  TheHuastica  district,  south  of  Tampico,  in  which  the  famous 
*  Gaaiano,'  *  Cerro  Azul,'  and  *  Potrero  del  Llano  '  wells  occur  ;  (4)  The  Tux- 
pam  district,  including  the  Furbero  region,  south-west  of  Tuxpam  ;  and  (5) 
The  Tehuan tepee- Tabasco  district,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Miuititlan.  In 
1917  petroleum  wells  to  the  number  of  79  were  bored  in  the  principal  oil 
zones  of  the  Republic,.  43  of  which  are  producing.  The  potential 
production  of  these  wells  is  235,250  barrels  per  day.  The  total  number  of 
productive  wells  in  the  Republic  is  (1919)  343.  The  potential  pro- 
duction of  all  the  wells  of  the  Republic  is  1,337,012  barrels  daily.  On 
Ddoember  31,  1919,  there  were  in  existence  the  following  constructious  for 
storing  petrcdaum: — 882  steal  tanks,  with  a  capacity  of  4,125,821  cubic 
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meten  ;  4  concrete  tanks  with  a  capacity  of  48,718  cubic  meters  ;  15earthem 
reservoii-s  with  a  capacity  of  3,506,658  cubic  meters  ;  and  one  cement 
reservoir,  with  a  capacity  of  136,740  cubic  meters.  On  the  same  date  tliere 
were  existing  118  pipe  lines  with  a  total  length  of  1,420,970  meters  and  a 
conducting  capacity  of  457,216  cubic  meters. 

Petroleum  was  produced  as  follows  : — In  1912,  16,538,215  barrels  ; 
in  1913,  25,696,291  barrels  ;  in  1914,  26,235,403  barrels  ;  in  1915, 
33,910,508  barrels  ;  in  1916,  40,545,712  barrels  ;  in  1917,  55,292,770 
barrels  ;  in  1918,  3,888,826  barrels  ;  in  1919,  92,402,055  barrels. 

Mining  is  the  principal  industry  in  Mexico.  It  is  carried  on  in  24  of  the 
31  States  and  Territories,  nearly  all  the  mines  yielding  silver  either  alone  or 
in  oombination  with  other  ores.  The  following  table  shows  the  quantities 
of  mineral  products  for  1918,  1919,  and  1920  :— 


Metals 


Gold 

Silver    . 

Copper  . 

LMd 

Zinc 

Antimony 

Tin         ... 

Tungsten 

Molybdenum 

Msngan^se 

Mercury 

Arsenic 

AmorpbouB  graphitf 
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Kilos 

25,318 

1,944,542 

70,223,454 

98,887,164 

20,698,995 

3,278,540 

]3,587 

149,486 

27,371 

2,878,888 

163,598 

1.881,011 

6,190.849 


1919 


Kilos 

23,586 

2,049,898 

56,172,235 

71,375,968 

11,559,685 

470,738 

1,588 

21,970 

1,707 

2,294,227 

118,040 

•2,246.378 

4,028.015 


1920 


Kilos 

28,870 

1,979,972 

46,056.900 

121,484,066 

14,368,057 

1,672,376 

34,917 

648 

838,624 

77,229 

1,198,806 

2,991.529 


Coal  is  produced  only  in  the  State  of  Coahuila.     The  output  is  estimated 
at  900,000  tons  annually.     Opals  are  mined  in  Quer^taro. 

Gonunerce. 

The  trade  of  Mexico  for  4  years  is  shown  as  follows : — 


Year 

Imports 

£      _- 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

£ 

1912 

18,266,281 

29,798,912 

1918 

16,461,090 

36,730,545 

1918 

19,677,233 

30,040,561 

1919 

26,517,870 

42,446,247 

The  imports  and  exp 

ortsfor  1918  w 

ero  classified  as  follows  : — 

Animal  pr< 

Imports 

Mexican      1 
Dollars       \ 

1 
19,981,871     ' 

Exports 

;  Ani  mal  products 
Vegetable  products     . 

Mexican 
Dollars 

}ducts 

19,569,701 

Vegetable  products 

87,985,996 

126,987.822 

Mineral  products . 

28,808,919     , 

Mineral  products 

218,932,842 

Textile    and    other    manu 

Manufactured  products 

4,866,086 

factures 

28,858,896     ; 

Chemical  products 

10,638,642     ; 

Spirituouu  liquors 

1,237,233     , 

Paper  and  accessories  . 

3,070,472     ' 

Machinery  and  apparatus 

11,251,817 

Vehicles 

6,399.459 

Arms  and  explosives     . 

2,222,195 

Sundries  not  specified  . 

14,019,636    1 

Total  (1918)     . 
„      (1919)      .        . 

Total  (1918)      . 

164,470,085 

867.806,461 

„      (1919^      . 

266,178,706    1 

424,462,471 
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The  principal  articles  of  commerce  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Mexico  for  1919  (according  to  Board  of  Trade  returns)  were  as  follows  :  — 
Imports:  petroleum  spirit,  1,443,6812.;  fuel  oil,  2,129,156/.;  lamp  oil, 
811,7942.;  lubricating  oil,  469,1182.  'Exports:  cotton  piece  goods,  295,4102.  ; 
ucher  cotton  goods,  848,7572.  ;  sodium,  132,1202.  ;  machinery,  140,2952. 

Total  trade  between  Mexico  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  5  years 
(according  to  Board  of  Trade  returns)  : — 


—                                  j      1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

i      '£ 
Imports  from  Hexioo  to  U.  Kingdom  '   2,573,291 
Bzporto  to  Mexico  from  U.  Kingdom       847,927 

2,316,817 
917,061 

£ 
5,125,844 
1,098,981 

£ 
7,178,840 
1,312,776 

18,465,544 
4,327,129 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

The  most  important  ports  are  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico,  both  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

In  1909  the  main  railway  lines  of  Mexico  were  united  in  one  corporation 
— The  National  Railways  of  Mexico.  Since  1914  this  system  and  practically 
all  the  private  lines  have  been  taken  over  and  worked  by  the  government 
under  tne  name  of  the  Constitutionalist  Railways  of  Mexico.  The  National 
Kailways^of  Mexico  own  6,818  miles  of  track  and  control  an  additional 
1,220  miles.  The  Mexican  Railway  has  520  miles  of  track.  The  Tehuan- 
tepec  Railway  owns  the  line  (184  miles  of  track)  between  Puerto  Mexico  on 
the  Atlantic  to  Salina  Cruz  on  the  Pacific.  The  Mexico  North- Western 
Railway  owns  512  miles  of  track.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  of  Mexico 
has  about  1,000  miles  of  track.  The  United  Railways  of  Yucatan  have  a 
length  of  500  miles.  A  railway  between  Tuluca  and  ZitacuarO  (81  miles) 
has  been  commenced. 

On  December  31,  1918,  the  Federal  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  were 
110,530  miles.  There  were  other  lines  belonging  to  individual  States  and 
private  persons  totalling  5,199  miles  in  length.  There  were  on  December  31, 
1918,  528  telegraph  offices,  12  telephone  offices  and  21  wireless  stations. 
Number  of  messages,  108,024,029. 

In  1919  there  were  2,468  post-offices.  The  post  carried  in  1919  60, 027,586 
inland  and  12,496,678  international  letters,  postcards  and  packets.  Post 
office  raceipts  1919,  11,590,854  pesos  ;  expenditure,  11,343,675  pesos. 

A  new  wireless  station  has  been  established  on  the  Island  ot  Lobos,  off  the 
coast  of  Tampico,  largely  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  various  petroleum 
companies  facilities  for  communicating  with  vessels  while  it  sea.  It  is 
provided  with  powerful  apparatus  and  is  able  to  communicate  with  the 
wireless  stations  at  Mexico  City,  Tuxpam,  Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  Progreso, 
Frontera,  Mazatlan,  Santa  Rosalia,  La  Paz,  Queretaro,  Monterrey,  Sedtillo, 
Torreon,  and  by  way  of  Habana  with  various  stations  in  the  United  States. 

Banking  and  Credit. 

An  executive  decree  of  January  31,  1921,  provided  for  the  return  to  their 
owners  of  the  banks  declared  in  liquidation  by  the  decree  of  December  14, 
1916. 

On  December  31,  1919,  the  liabilities  of  all  the  banks  in  the  Republic 
amounted  to  410,763,459  pesos,  including  notes  in  circulation  of  129,984,148 
pesos. 

It  is  proposed  to  set  up  a  Central  Bank  of  issue  with  a  capital  of  200  million 
pesos  and  the  right  to  issue  paper  currency  to  the  amount  of  80  million  pesos. 
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Money,  Weifi^litSy  and  Measnrei, 

By  an  exteutive  deerM  of  Koy ember  18,  1018,  the  monetary  unit  is 
the  gold  peso  or  dollar,  the  legal  value  of  which  haa  been  fixed  at  *75 
gramme  of  pnre  gold.  There  are  20-pe8o  (called  ozteeof),  10-peao,  and 
5- peso  gold  coins,  '900  fine  and  '100  eopper,  weighing  respectiTely  16§, 
8*333^  and  4'166|  grammes.  In  1919  American  gold  coin  was  deoraed  to 
be  legal  tendei  at  the  fixed  rate  of  1  dollar  for  2  Mexican  gold  pesos.  An 
executive  decree  of  October  27,  1919,  prorides  for  the  issue  of  new  silver 
and  copper  ooins.  The  silver  coins  are  in  denominations  of  l-peso,  50  and 
20  centavos,  with  a  fineness  of  720  milligrams  of  silver  and  280  of  copper. 
The  copper  coins  are  to  be  in  denominations  of  10  centavos,  weigh  12  grams, 
and  have  a  composition  of  95  per  cent,  copper,  2 '5  per  cent  tin,  and  2*5 
per  cent.  zinc.  These  coins  are  restricted  legal  tender  up  to  20  pesos  for  the 
silver  coins  and  2  pesos  for  the  copper  coins.  Bronze  coins  are  2-  and  1-cen- 
tavo  pieces,  95  parts  copper,  4  tin,  and  1  zinc.  There  are  5-centavo  nickel 
coins.  In  July,  1920,  the  coin  ago  of  Mexican  money  in  the  Republic  con- 
sisted of  1,800,000  gold  pesos,  3,730,000  silver  pesos,  and  50,000  pesos  in 
copper  coins,  or  a  total  of  5,580,000  pesos.  The  value  of  the  gold  peso  or 
dollar  in  peace  time  was  24*58  pence. 

An  enormous  quantity  of  paper  money  was  in  circulation,  but  it  haa  been 
gradually  withdrawn,  and  on  October  1,  1920,  106,787,862  pesos  remained 
in  circulation. 

The  weights  and  measures  of  the  metric  system  were  introduced  in 
1884  and  their  use  is  enforced  by  law  of  June  19, 1895,  though  the  old  Spanish 
measures  are  still  in  use.       The  old  weights  and  measures  were  :-^ 

Weight,  1  libra  =  0  46  kilogramme  =  1014  lb.  avoirdupois. 

1  arroba  =  25  libras  =  25  '357  lb.  avoirdupois. 
For  gold  and  silver.    1  marco  =  i  libra  =  4, 608  granos. 

1  ochava  =  6  tomines. 

1  tomin  =12  granos. 

20  granos  =  1  French  gramme. 
Length,  1  vara  =  0*837  m^tre  =  2  ft.  8^  English  iq. 

1  legua  comun  =  6,666|  varas. 

Diplomatic  and  Gonsnlar  Bepresentativet* 

1.  Op  Mexico  in  Great  Britain. 
CotwmZ.— Julio  Pani. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Barrow'in-Furness,  Birmingham, 
Belfast,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Dover,  Dublin,  Falmouth,  Glasgow,  Great  Grimsby, 
Liverpool,  Manchester, [Mary port,  Newcastle,  Southampton. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Mexico. 
Charge  dea  Archives.  — H.  Cummins,  0.  B.  E. 
Acting  Consul-General, — N.  King. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Colima,  Piogreso,  Salina  Craz,  Vera 
Cruz,  and  other  towns. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Mexico. 

1,  OFFioiAii  Publications. 
The^publications  issued  by  the  various  departments  of  government. 

Q  Les  Etats  Unis  Mexicsins:  Leurs  Restouroes,  Ac.  Far  B.  de  Zayas  Snrlquex.  Mexieo,  1899. 

Memoria  del  Secretario  del  despacbo  de  Fomento,  &c.    Annuiil.    Hcidco. 

Mexico :  Its  Social  Evolution.    By  Tarious  writen.    8  vols.    Mexico,  1900-04. 

Mexico :  A  Geographical  Sketch.    Burean  of  American  Republics.    Washington,  1904. 

Foreign  Oflice  Reports,  Annual  Series  and  MiBcell»Deong  Series,    London. 

Division  Territorial  de  los  Estados  Unidos  Mtxicanos  (deals  with  each  State).    Mexies, 
^913, 
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Con8tituci6n  politics  de  los  Estados  UnidoB  Mexicanos  y  reglamento  d«  sa  congreso 
general.      Mexico,  1918. 

A.  Handbook  of  Mexico  (compiled  by  the  Geographical  Section  of  the  Naval  Intelli- 
gence Division).    London,  1920. 

2.  Non-Official  Pubuoations. 

The  Mexican  Tear-Book.    London,  annual. 

Mexico.    (A  volume  issued  by  the  Pan  American  Union.)    Washington,  l^U. 

Kevista  Mexicana.     Mexico  City.     Monthly  (in  English  and  Spanish). 

El  economista  Mexicano,  weekly.    Mexico. 

Bolettn  de  la  soeiedad  de  geoRrafla  y  eatadistica  de  la  Repiibliea  Hexicana.     Mexiea. 

Analea  de  Economica,  Fmanzaa,  Industria  y  Coniercio.  Publieados  por  la  Cimara. 
Naelonal  de  Coniercio  de  la  Ciudad  de  Mexico.    Mexico,  1920. 

Monograflas  Mexicanas  de  Arte.    2  vols.    Mexico,  1919. 

Baedektr'i  United  States  with  an  Excursion  into  Mexico.    4th  ed.    Leipsif,  1109. 

Batrlein  (Henry).    Mexico,  the  Land  of  Unrest.    London,  1918. 

Bancroft  (H.  HO,  A  History  of  Mexico.    New  York,  1915. 

Barron  (C.  N.),  The  Mexican  Problem    Boston,  1918. 

Mgot  (R.),  Le  Mexique  Modeme.    Paris,  1909. 

Blaktilee  (G.  H.),  Mexieo  and  the  Caribbean.    New  York,  1921. 

Bliehfel4tiE.  H.),  A  Mexican  Journey.    New  York,  1919. 

BonapartelPnnix  Roland), and  others,  Le  Mexique  au  D^but  du  ZX«  Qi^de.  Pjiris,  190i. 

Bordeaux  (A.),  Le  Mexique  et  ses  mines  d'argent.    Paris,  1910. 

Buttamenio  (M.),  Petroleo  en  la  Republica  Mexicana.    Mexico  City,  1917. 

Carson  (W.  S.),  Mexico  :  The  Wonderland  of  the  South.  (Revised  edition.)  London.  1914. 

Correno  (A.  M-)>  Compendio  de  la  Historia  de  la  ReiQ  Hacienda  de  Nueva  Espana, 
escrito  en  el  aflo  de  1794,  por  D.  Joaquiiu  Maniau.  (Soeiedad  Mexicana  de  Geografla  y 
ifistadistiea.)    Mexico,  1914. 

Enoch  (C.  R.),  Mexico.    London,  1909. 

Snrique»  (R,  de  Zayas),  Los  Bstados  Unidos  Mexicanos,  1877—97.    New  York,  1999. 

Fandrau  (C.M.),  Viva  Mexico.    London  and  New  York,  1914. 

Fornaro  (G.  de).  Mexico  tal  cual  es.     New  York,  1909. 

Franek  (H.  A.),  Tramping  through  Mexico.    London,  1916. 

Frit$ehe{lj.  F.),Dlreetorio  de  los  Estados.  ^Mexico  State  Directory,  1920.)  Mexieo,  1920. 

Fuf*  (Hamilton).    The  Real  Mexico.    London,  1914. 

OiUpatriek  (W.),  Wanderings  in  Mexico.    London,  1912. 

Hasbrouek  (Lonwe  S.),  Mexico  from  Cortes  to  Oarranza.     New  York,  1918. 

HerndndegiJ.  E-X  Colecoion  de  Documentos  para  la  Hintoria  de  la  Guena  de  Inde- 
pendencia  de  Mexico  de  1808  a  1821.    6  vols.    Mexico,  1877-1882. 

Jonei(C.  E.),  BibliO{;raphy  of  the  Mexican  Revolution.    Washington,  1920. 

Lovet  (Ernest),  L'Expedition  du  Mexique  (1861-67).    2  vols.     Paris,  1906. 

LumhnU»(C,),  Unknown  Mexico.  London,  1908.— New  Trails  in  Mexico.  London*  1912. 

MeHuffk  (R.  J.).    Modern  Mexico.    London,  1914. 

Manero  (Antonio),  Mexico  y  la  Solidaribad  America.  La  Doctrina  Carranza,  Madrid, 
1918. 

Martin  (P.  F.),  Mexico  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  2  vols.  London,  1907.— Mexico's 
Treasure  House.    London,  1906.«>Maxim)lian  in  Mexico  [1861-1867].    London,  1914. 

McCaleb  (W.  F,),  Present  and  Past  Banking  in  Mexico.    New  York,  1920. 

MeLeiih  (J.  L.),  High  Lights  of  the  Mexican  Revolution.    Aurora,  1920. 

Middleton  (P.H.).  Industrial  Mexico,  1919  :  Facts  and  Figures.    New  York,  1919. 

Mosei  (B.),  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico.    Philadelphia.  1899. 

(yShaugkneity  (£.X  Intimate  Pages  of  Mexican  History.    New  York,  1921. 

PaM  (Alberto  J.),  Hygiene  in  Mexico.    London,  1917. 

PMgny  (Cte.  M.  de),  Les  Btats-unis  du  Mexique.    Paris,  1912. 

Pimentel  (F.),  Obras  Completas  [on  Peoples,  Languages,  Literature,  ke.  of  Mexioo.] 
5  TOU.    Mexico,  1903-04. 

Bteteott  (W.  H.).  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.    London.    (Many  editions.) 

Bvvf  (G.  L.).    The  United  States  and  Mexico.    New  York,  1914. 

Bierra  (J.),  Mexieo :  Its  Social  Evolution.    S  vols.    [Bng.  Trans.].    Mexico,  1905. 

Singer  (J,\  Die  Mexieaniacben  Finanzen  und  Wilson's  Pan-Amerikani«ohe  FoUtik. 
Berlin,  1914. 

Smith  (J.  H.),  The  War  with  Mexico.     2  vols.     London,  1920. 

Smith  (R.  W.  S  ),  Benighted  Mexico.    London,  1917. 

Southworth  (J.  R.),  The  Mines  of  Mexioo.  9  vols.  Mexico,  1905.— Bl  Territorio  de 
Baja  California.    [In  Spanish  and  En£[lish.]    San  Francisco,  1899. 

8p«tu;«  (Lewis),  Mexico  of  the  Mexicans.    London,  1917. 

Stephens  (Kate),  The  Mastering  of  Mexieo.    London,  1916. 

Terry  (P.),  Mexico.    London,  1911. 

Torrente  (M.),  Historia  de  la  Independeneia  de  Mexico.    Madrid,  1919. 

Trovbriipe  (E.  D.X  Mexico  to-day  and  to-morrow.    New  York,  1919. . 

Twsedis  (Mrs.  ▲.),  Mexieo  as  I  saw  it    London,  1901.— PorArio  Diaz.    LoAdoa,  1906. 
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MONACO. 

Prinoe  Albert,  born  November  13,  1848  ;  succeeded  his  father,  Prince 
Charles  III.,  September  10,  1889 ;  married  (1)  to  Lady  Mary  Douglas 
Hamilton,  September  21,  1869  ;^  (2)  to  Alice  Duchess-Dowager  de  Richelieu, 
Oct.  31,  1889.     Son  by  first  wife,  Prince  Louis,  bom  July  12,  1870. 

Monaco  is  a  small  Principality  on  the  Mediterranean,  surrounded  since 
1860  by  the  French  Department  of  Alpes  Maritimes  except  on  the  side 
towards  the  sea.  From  968  it  belonged  to  the  house  of  Grimaldi.  In  1715 
it  passed  into  the  female  line,  Louise  Hippolyte,  daughter  of  Antony  I., 
heiress  of  Monaco,  marrying  Jacques  de  Goyon  Matignon,  Count  of  Thorigny, 
who  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Grimaldi.  Antony  I  died  in  1731,  Louise 
Hippolyte  reigning  only  ten  months  and  dying  in  1732.  She  was  succeeded 
by  her  husband  under  the  name  of  Jacques  I.,  who  also  succeeded  Antony  I. 
as  Due  de  Yalentinois,  and  was  in  his  turn  succeeded  by  his  son  Honorius  III. 
This  Prince  was  dispossessed  by  the  French  Revolution  in  1792,  and  died  in 
1795.  In  1814  the  Principality  was  re-established,  but  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (1815). 

In  1848  Mentone  and  Roccabruna  revolted,  and  declared  themselves  free 
towns ;  in  1861  Charles  III.  ceded  his  rights  over  them  to  France,  and  the 
Principality  thus  became  geographically  an  eTiclave  of  France,  when  the 
Sardinian  garrison  was  withdrawn  and  the  Protectorate  came  to  an  end. 

The  Prince  was  an  absolute  ruler,  there  having  been  no  elective  representa- 
tion within  the  Principality.  But  on  January  7, 1911,  a  Constitution  was  pro- 
mulgated, which  provides  for  a  National  Council  elected  by  universal  suffrage 
and  scrutin  de  liste.  The  Government  is  carried  out  under  the  authority  of 
the  Prince  by  a  Ministry  assisted  by  a  Council  of  State.  The  legislative 
power  is  exercised  by  the  Prince  and  the  National  Council,  which  consists  of 
21  members  elected  for  four  years.  The  territory  of  the  Principality  is 
divided  into  three  communes,  administered  by  municipal  bodies,  in  the 
election  of  which  women  are  entitled  to  take  part. 

In  1819  tlj^e  Government  adopted  a  code  founded  upon  the  French  codes 
and  a  Court  of  First  Instance,  as  well  as  a  Juge  de  Paix's  Court.  The 
Principality  has  its  own  coinage  (it  issues  only  lOO-franc  pieces)  which  is 
current  since  1876  in  all  the  States  of  the  Latin  Union  ;  it  also  issues  its 
own  separate  postage-stamps,  and  has  its  own  flag. 

The  small  harbour,  absolutely  sheltered,  has  an  area  of  42  acres,  depth 
at  entrance  90  feet,  and  alongside  the  quay  24  feet  at  least.  The  Customs 
duties  are  the  same  as  in  France. 

The  area  is  eight  square  miles.  Population  (census  January  9,  1918), 
22,956.  Towns  :  Monaco,  2,247  ;  La  Condamine,  11,082 ;  Monte  Carlo, 
9,627. 

There  has  been  since  1887  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  A  semi-military 
police  force  has  taken  the  place  of  the  '  guard  of  honour  *  and  troops  formerly 
maintained.'  The  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  Principality  is  not  stated.  Im- 
jtorts  are  coal  and  wine  ;  olive  oil,  oranges,  citrons,  ana  perfumes  are  exported. 
The  industries  and  trade  are  unimportant,  and  the  revenue  is  mainly  aerived 
from  the  gaming  tables.  The  annual  grant  for  the  concession  was  80,0002.  in 
1917  ;  in  1927  it  will  be  90,0002.,  and  in  1937  100,0002. 

OoTitul-Qeneral  for 'M.on^.co  in  London. — Th.  Lumley. 

British  Contul. — J.  W.  Keogh  (residing  at  Nice). 

British  Vice-consul, — C.  J.  Sim  (residing  at  Monaco). 

1  Th«  religiou  marriage  was  annulled  by  the  Apostolic  See  on  January  8,  1880,  and  the 
>U  marriagv  declared  dititolved  by  decree  of  the  reigning  Prince  on  Jnl;  28, 1680. 
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Books  of  Refbrence. 

Basdeker'M  Southern  France.    6th  ed.    Leipzig,  1914. 

fioycr  d€  Bie.  8utMnne(B..  de),  La  Principaut6  de  Monaco.    Paris,  1884. 

Franet  (H.),  Au  Pays  de  Goeagne :  La  Principality  de  Honacc.    Pari&,  1901. 

Harris  (J.  C),  Monaco :  Pieces  Historiqaes  et  Trait^s.    Nice,  1882. 

Saige  (G.),  Monaco,  ses  Origtoes  et  son  Histoire.  Paris,  1898. 

Sehofffer  (P.),  Les  Institutions  et  les  Lois  de  la  Principante  de  Monaco.    Monaco,  1875. 

Smith  (▲.),  Monaco  and  Monte  Carlo.    London,  1912. 

Taxil  (L.),  Monaco.    Paris,  1905. 


MOROCCO. 

(MAaHRIB-EL-AKSA.~EL  OhARB.  ) 

Reigning  Sultan. 

Xnlai  Yusef,  G.C.M.G.,  son  of  Mulai- Hassan,  was  proclaimed  Sultan  on 
August  18, 1912,  on  the  abdication  of  his  brother,  Sultan  Mulai- Abd-el-Hafid, 
who  received  a  lump  sum  of  400,000  francs  and  an  annual  pension  of 
350,000  francs. 

The  present  Sultan  of  Morocco  is  the  seventeenth  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Alides,  founded  by  Mulai- Ahmed,  and  the  thirty-sixth  lineal  descendant  of 
Ali,  uncle  and  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet.      His  five  predecessors  were  : — 


Sultan 
Mulai- Abderrahman 
Sidi-Mohamed 
Mulai-Hassan 


Reign  Sultau 

1822-1859  Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz 

1859-1873  1   Mulai-Abd-el-Hafid 
1873-1894 


Reign 
1894-1908 
1908-1912 


The  Sherifian  umbrella  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Filali  Sharifs 
of  Tafilelt.  Elach  Sultan  is  supposed,  prior  to  death,  to  indicate  the  member 
of  the  Sherifian  family  who,  according  to  his  conscientious  belief,  will  best 
replace  him.  This  succession  is,  however,  elective,  and  all  members  of  the 
Sherifian  family  are  eligible.  Generally  the  late  Sultan's  nominee  is  elected 
by  public  acclamation  at  noonday  prayers  the  Friday  after  the  Sultan's  death, 
aui  the  nominee  has  probably  possession  of  imperial  treasure,  and  is  supported 
by  the  bodyguard,  from  among  whom  the  large  majority  of  court  officials 
are  selected. 

Goyernment. 

In  April,  1912,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Fez  by  which  the  Sultan  formally 
accepted  the  French  Protectorate. 

The  formofgovernmentof  the  Sultanate,  or  Empire  of  Morocco,  is  in  reality 
an  absolute  despotism,  unr&stricted  by  any  laws,  civil  or  religious.  The  Sultan 
— who  is  known  to  his  subjects  under  the  title  of  *  Emir-el-Mumenin,'  or 
Prince  of  True  Believers — is  chief  of  the  State,  as  well  as  head  of  the  religion. 
As  spiritual  ruler,  the  Sultan  stands  quite  alone,  his  authority  not  being 
limited,  as  in  Turkey  and  other  countries  following  the  religion  of  Mahomet,, 
by  the  expounders  of  the  Koran,  the  class  of  'Ulema,'  under  the  'Sheik-ul- 
Islam.'    Since  the  establishment  of  the  French  Protectorate,  however,  the 
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Saltan  has  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  French  Resident-General  (an  oflSee 
created  April  28,  1912)  in  all  matters.  The  Resident-General  holds  the 
appointment  also  of  Minister  for  Forei^  Affairs.  The  Officer  Command - 
ing  the  French  troops  is  Minister  of  War.  There  is  a  Grand  Vizier,  Sid 
Mohammed  El  Mokri  (August  2P,  1917),  who  has  (o  act  under  the  control  of 
the  Resident-General.  The  Moorish  Minister  of  Finance  acts  under  the  control 
of  the  French  Director-General  of  Finance  and  the  Minister  of  Justice  under 
that  of  the  French  Secretary-General  of  the  Sherifian  ^oremment. 

The  capitals  of  Morocco  are  Fez,  Tafilelt,  Marakesh,  and  Rabat, 
in  each  of  which  towns  the  Sultan  has  palaces,  and  in  each  of  which  the 
Sultans  of  Morocco  have  always  resided  from  time  to  time.  At  present 
the  Sultan  has  delegated  a  portion  of  his  authority  to  three  Khalifas,  who 
reside  respectively  in  each  of  the  three  first-named  capitals.  The  seat  of 
Government,  for  the  present,  is  Rabat.  Consequently  the  Sultan  generally 
resides  there,  and  the  public  oflfires  are  at  Rabat,  where  the  Resident-Genersl 
has  his  residence.  The  Resident  General  has  residences  also  at  the  other 
capitals  and  at  Casablanca. 

The  negotiations  between  France  and  Spain  as  to  their  respective  rights 
in  Morocco  came  to  an  end  in  the  Franco-Spanisli  Treaty  of  Madrid,  signed 
on  November  27,  1912.  In  this  France  acknowledged  the  right  of  Spain  to 
exercise  its  influence  in  the  Spanish  zone,  the  extent  of  which  was  clearly 
defined.  (See  map  Statekman's  Yeak-Book  for  1913.)  The  north 
S])anish  zone  lies  along  the  Mediterranean  for  some  200  miles  in  length,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  60  miles  but  varying  in  depth.  It  extends  from  the 
Algerian  border  to  the  sea,  and  westward  to  the  town  of  El  Kasar  el  Kebir, 
and  then  by  a  straight  line  to  the  Atlantic.  The  zone  is  admin- 
istered, under  the  control  of  a  Spanish  High  C?ommissioner,  by  a 
Calipha  (whose  headquarters  are  at  Tetuan)  chosen  by  the  Sultan  from 
a  list  of  two  candidates  presented  by  the  Spanish  Government.  It  was 
further  agreed  that  Tangier  and  its  district  should  be  excluded  from  the 
Spanish  zone,  and  become  a  special  zone,  some  140  square  miles  in  extent. 

French  Mesident- General. — General  Lyautey  (held  office  from  April  28, 
1912,  to  December  13,  1916.     Re-appointed  April  7,  1917). 

Spanish  High  Commissioner. — General  Damaso  Berenguer,  appointed 
January  25,  1919. 

Calipha  of  the  Spanish  ^on^.— Mulai  £1-Mehdi,  appointed  April  19, 1913. 

Area  and  Population. 

According  to  the  most  recent  investigation,  the  area  is  about  231,500 
English  square  miles.  Of  this  Spain  claims  10,000  square  miles  for 
the  north  zone  and  960  for  Ifni  on  the  west  coast  {see  under  Spain), 
The  French  Service  des  Renaeignements  estimated  (July,  1919)  the 
native  population  of  the  French  zone  at  5,400,000,  the  urban  population 
being  put  at  484,772,  of  whom  357,314  are  Mussulmans,  76,505  Jewish 
natives  and  50,953  Europeans,  of  whom  1,338  are  British,  80,981  French, 
11,859  Spanish  and  4,418  Italian.  The  population  consists  of  Berbers,  Tuareg^, 
Shellah  Berbers,  and  Arabs,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  and 
Negroes.  By  adding  to  the  5,400,000  of  the  French  zone,  600,000  for  the 
Spanish  zones  and  Tangier  (which  can  only  be  taken  as  a  rough  estimate), 
we  get  6,000,000  as  the  total  population  of  Morocco.  Probably  the  total 
population  does  not  fall  far  short  of  six  million,  but  as  stated  above  this 
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is   at  best  but  a  raugh  tstimate.     Official  MtimatOB  (Jalj  1,  1019)  of  the 
I>opulations  of  the  principal  towns  are  given  thna : — 


French  Zone. 

Spanish  Zone. 

1 

— 

Total 

82,463 
27,571 
3,902 
89,380 
21,771 
24,679 
17,494 

Euro- 
pean 

6,468 
571 

1,571 
39,380 

1,590 
787 
494 

Meknes  ... 

Fei 

Marakesh 

Aiemmour 

8ettat    ... 

Taza 

Sefron    ... 

Total 

87,247 

109,189 

104, 7iO 

14,960 

5,230 

3,980 

8.166 

Euro- 
pean 

— 

Total 

36,000 
5,000 

10,000 
8,000 

Eoro- 
peau 

Rabat 

Sale 

Keaitra   ... 
Casablanca 
Mazagan  ... 

2,202 

1,439 

1,750 

60 

280 

400 

11 

Tetuan  ... 
Arzila    ... 
Laraiche 

Aloaaar 

1,000 

Sail 
Mogador ... 

Tangier  ... 

60,000 

12,000 

1  MeliUa,  Oeuta  and  other  Spanish  possessions  are  not  inoluded.     Melilla,  created  a 
municipality  by  decree  of  December  14, 1918,  has  a  total  population  of  42,690. 

An  agreement  (July  20,  1901)  makes  the  yalley  of  the  Wad  Gir  the 
boundary  between  France  and  Algeria,  and  to  the  east  of  this  only  those 
who  acknowledge  French  authority  will  be  permitted  to  dwell.  A  French 
and  Moroccan  Cosuniasion  is  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  police  arrange- 
ments in  the  region.  The  number  of  Christians  is  estimated  at  about 
87,500,  of  whom  aboat  11,000  are  at  Tangier  and  41,500  at  Casablanca.  The 
total  number  of  Europeans  in  Morocco,  exclusive  of  French  and  Spanish 
iroops,  is  probably  about  87,800.  The  Sultan  and  hia  subjects  are  of  the 
Maleldte  sect  of  Sunnite  Mohammedans. 

The  most  important  languages  are  French,  Spanish  and  Arabic. 

Instruction. 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  French  xone  has  increased  from  37  in  1912 
to  201  in  1920  (89  French,  72  French  Arabic,  40  French  Jewish).  In  1920, 
there  were  in  the  high  schools,  21  teachers,  345  pupils  ;  in  secondary  schools, 
121  teachers,  2,405  pupils;  primary  schools,  589  teachers,  18,317  pupils; 
professional  schools,  62  teachers,  695  pupils;  evening  schools,  2,297  pupils. 
Total,  793  teachers,  24,059  pupils.  The  Spanish  Administration  has 
opened  numerous  schools,  not  only  in  the  principal  towns,  but  also  in  some 
of  the  most  populous  districts.  Total  number  of  pupils  (October,  1920) 
2,180. 

Justice. 

In  Norember,  1913,  French  Law  Courts  (Court  of  Appeal,  Courts  of 
Assize,  and  Petty  Courts,  civil  and  criminal)  with  a  special  code  of  laws 
were  established  for  the  needs  of  Europeans.  Courts  of  Appeal,  both  civil 
and  crimiual,  have  been  established  for  natives,  and  the  administration  of 
justice  by  the  Qovemors  and  codes  is  controlled.  Native  judges  are  the 
cadis,  religious  magistrates  who  administer  justice  according  to  the  Koran. 

Finance. 

Revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  French  zone  for  5  years  : — 


Revenue . 

Bxpenditare 


1917 

(May  to 

December) 

£ 
2,285,188 
1,562,478 


1918  1 


3,450,280 
3,860,206 


19191 

4,097,988 
3,162,640 


1020 1 

£ 
7,256,600 
5,379,960 


1921  1 


10,800,000 
10,800,000 


1  Bstimates. 
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The  estimated  revenue  of  the  Spanish  zone  for  the  year  1920-21  was 
566,6402.,  and  the  expenditure  was  566,640/.  Cost  to  Spain  of  the  Spanish 
Zone  :--(1520-21)  Foreign  Office,  9,836,900  pesetas;  Ministry  of  War, 
147,893,469  pesetas  ;  Ministry  of  Marine,  5,392,460  pesetas  ;  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  2,148,467  pesetas;  and  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  3,692,000 
pesetas  ;  making  a  total  cost  to  Spain  of  168,963,296  pesetas. 

The  Moroccan  debt  consists  of  French  loans  (1904,  1910,  1914)  amounting 
to  16,224,960/.  ;  and  French  and  Spanish  war  indemnities,  5,300,0002.  The 
French  Government,  however,  decided  not  to  lequire  the  Moorish  Govern- 
ment to  pay  the  annuities  on  their  war  indemnity  (2.800,0002.)  until  its 
financial  position  enables  it  to  support  the  charge.  The  1904  loan  amounted 
to  2,600,000/.  and  bears  interest  at  5  per  cent.  The  1910  loan  was  for 
4,044,960/.  and  also  bore  interest  at  5  per  cent.  The  1914  loan,  guaranteed 
by  the  French  Government,  was  for  6,810,000/.,  and  is  to  be  issued  at  a  rate 
of  interest  not  exceeding  4*6  per  cent.  By  a  law  dated  March  25,  1916,  the 
1914  loan  was  increased  to  9,680,000/.,  thus  bringing  the  total  Moroccan 
debt  to  16,224,960/.  for  loans. 

Defence. 

The  Sherifian  army  is  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  Resident- 
General.  The  miUtary  forces  in  Morocco  are  divided  into  five  areas  :  Rabat, 
Casablanca,  Meknes,  Fez,  Marrakesh  and  Taza.  Each  area  is  commanded 
by  a  General  Officer,  who,  except  at  Rabat  and  Casablanca,  is  in  charge  of 
the  troops,  the  civil  service  and  the  municipality.  The  total  number  ot 
troops  on  March  1,  1920,  was  72,297,  made  up  ns  follows  : — (a)  Metropolitan 
troops :— Staff  and  general  services,  380  ;  staff  and  special  services,  974  ; 
metropolitan  infantry,  17,481  ;  cavalry,  8,419  ;  artillery,  3,092  ;  engineers, 
1,912  \  aviation,  743  ;  train  and  automobile  services,  4,961  ;  administrative 
troops,  707  ;  gendarmerie,  257  ;  goums,  4,619 ;  makhzens,  2,987  ;  parti- 
sans, 565  ;  mehallas,  1,826;  and  Moroccan  auxiliary  troops,  14,129.  (b) 
Colonial  troops: — Staff  and  services,  42;  infantry,  12,217;  and  nrtillery, 
1,987. 

The  Spanish  zone  is  divided  for  military  purposes  into  two  zones,  under 
the  command  of  a  general  stationed  at  Tetuan. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  native  forces',  the  Calipha  of  the  Spanish  zone 
has  a  bodyguard  of  about  1,000  men  the  cost  of  which  to  Spain  is  1,448,835 
pesetas. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  interior  of  Morocco,  although  generally  open  to  travellers,  is  not 
permanently  occupiable  as  yet  on  account  of  lack  of  security  to  both  life  and 
property.  Immigration  is  confined  principally  to  the  towns  and  especially 
to  the  ports  and  neighbouring  districts.  Morocco,  therefore,  is  still  in  the 
rudimentary  stages  of  both  economic  and  commercial  development,  though 
great  progress  has  recently  been  made,  particularly  in  the  French  zone,  where 
measures  have  been  adopted  to  encourage  colonisation,  land  being  sold  to 
Europeans  at  a  comparatively  low  price  tor  farming  purposes  on  condition 
that  Europeans  settle  thereon  and  tarm  by  European  methods.  Several  ex- 
perimental farms  and  nursery  gardens  have  been  established  by  the  French 
and  Spanish  Protectorate  Authorities. 

The  soil  is  capable  of  agricultural  production,  but  the  methods  in  use 
are  somewhat  primitive.  The  yield  of  crops  (in  metric  quintals  of  220 
))oundB)  in  1919  is  given  as  follows:— barley,  5,746,681 ;  wheat,  4,460,981  ; 
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beans,  316,915  ;  oats,  29,170.  In  1919  the  number  of  animals  in  the  French 
zone  was  6,700,000  sheep,  1,628,874  goats,  1,322,173  cattle,  866,495  asses, 
173,664  horses  and  mules,  and  73,513  camels.  The  yine  is  of  ancient  growth 
in  Morocco.  In  the  regions  of  Fez,  Mequinez,  Kabatand  Donkkala,  there  are 
14,247  acres  of  vineyards  under  native  cultivation.  European  vineyards  are 
of  recent  establishment,  the  first  having  been  planted  near  Casablanca  in 
1908  ;  their  total  area  was  2,581  acres  in  1919.  A  great  variety  of  fruit  is 
grown.  In  1919  there  were  in  the  French  zone  1,761,118  oli/e  trees, 
1,743,206  fig  trees,  89,078  orange  and  lemon  trees,  76,269  palm  trees, 
and  76,355  almond  trees.  In  February,  1911,  cotton  was  introduced.  Fish 
of  all  kinds  abound  in  Moroccan  waters  ;  more  especially  sardines  and 
tunny.  E^gs  form  one  of  the  principal  exports  from  the  Spanish  zone  ; 
in  1919,  4,245  tons  were  exported  (3,520  tons  to  Great  Britain). 

In  addition  to  its  agricultural  resources,  rich  mineral  deposits  of 
copper,  iron,  lead,  antimony,  sulphur,  silver,  gold,  and  petroleum  are 
also  said  to  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  1919,  339,000  tons 
of  iron  ore  were  exported  from  the  Spanish  zone  ;  1,172  tons  of  lead  ore. 


Commerce. 

Imports  and  exports  of  French  Morocco  for  5  years  :■ 


Imports 
Exports 


1915 

£ 
7,205,311 
2,232,S08 


1916 

9,159,327 
3,274,839 


1917 

dkJ  - 
10,803,621 
4,645,923 


1918 


a. 

12,575,199 
4,598,616 


1919 

~£ 
19,230,8U5 
9,109,708 


In  1918  and  1919  the  commerce  of  French  Morocco  was  distributed  as 
follows : — 


From  or  to 

Imports 

Bzx>orta 

1018 
Franes 

1919 

1918 

1919 

Kruni's 

Francs 

Francs 

France  and  Algeria 

118,809,687 

190,033,199 

82,790,668 

164,407,287 

United  Kingdom  and 

Gibraltar . 

97,645,839 

115,401,276 

9,810,549 

18,926,002 

Germany     . 

54,474 

— 

— 

— 

Spain  .... 

28,898,008 

27,763,484 

816,144 

8,090,502 

Belgium 

— 

2,054.992 

— 

8.447,882 

Italy    .... 

1,387,688 

1,529,841 

1,784,293 

917,777 

Austria-Hungary 

1,127 

— 

— 

— > 

United  States     . 

10,480,867 

20,529,888 

1,598,966 

4,869,008 

Fortngal 

975.282 

674,881 

184,547 

6,878,087 

Netherlands 

291.894 

1,090,265 

■ 

— 

Egypt .... 

23,760 

153,012 

~ 

5,860 

Sweden 

2,975,708 

3,484,682 

■ 

17,890 

Norway 

44,224 

47,833 



Tunis  .... 

156,284 

59,075 



25,066 

Other  countries  . 

891,194 

1,220,673 

57,249 

43,146 

Algeria  (land  frontier) 

56,800,000 

114,755,445 

17,928,000 

20,626,000 

Total     . 

314,879,981 

480,797,396 

114,966,416 

1 

227,742,467 
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The  cbi«r  importe  and  eiporU  of  Fisnch  Hoioaca;tar  2  yurs  w«tb  :- 


Import! 

_'"V 

1019      !l        Eipoita 

sIiwIbsi 
».i».m 

1»19 

ir;    .    :    :    : 

«.0M,S27 

,;    sins 

IM,»*8,7J» 

Machiurj.  hinlwure 

r.«M,iOT 

wium,  ipinu,  iiMr.  *c  . 

l»,70B,7M 

*i          119  '   Llnst«l 
ler     Carn'r, 

*,*T2,5« 

WoOll.Il«<»d.     .         .         .   ]  4,502,668 

!1«7,48B 
B,831,m 

In  1S18  the  imports  from  Spain  into  the  Spanish  zone  amonDttd  to 
6,006,606  pesetas,  and  the  exports  to  2,535.301  pesetas. 

Total  trade  betmen  Morocco  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  S  years  (Boud 
of  Trade  Rfltoms)  :— 


m  Morocco  to  U.K. 


S,«T(.OSI     4,S«l),es8 


Shipping  and  Communication  b. 


». 

VtlHU 

2*0 
U6 

Tonnagt 

7o:7M 
ssiesz 

1»1» 

Tnuls 

Tonnac. 

1 

M8,W0 
100.700 
i5.S7ll 
lU.MO 

m 

37S,107 

!..« 
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The  Moorish  GoTernment  have  now  established  a  postal  aerrice  under 
Ki'encb  management.  Postal  serTicas  have  louf;  been  maintained  by  the 
British.  Kreiich,  Genuari  and  Spanish  Gorernweiita,  with  offices  at  alt  the 
liorts  and  at  Fez,  Mequinez,  Alcazar  and  Marrakesh,  but  the  French  have  now 
su|)pre*seil  their  services  in  the  French  anil  SpanisU  zonen,  aud  [he  Spauisli 
pustal  service  has  been  supjireajed  in  Uie  French  zone.  During  the  wir 
all  German  uQJces  were  closed  in  the  French  zone,  but  not  in  the  Spanish 
lone.  The  liritiah  services  continue.  Regular  couriers  terve  all  the  placM 
named,  mails  being  also  sent  by  all  the  steamers.  There  is  a  daily  post  to 
Kurope  vi&  Cadiz  and  Algeciras,  also  parcel  post  aod  money  ordv  ijitema, 
and  an  aerial  convey  service  every  day  between  Touloose  and  Rabat. 


Moi^Jst,  WEioMts,  Alio  MfeABtritEH  l0^§ 

The  Moroccan  Post  OflBce  receired  letters  as  follows : — 1917,  5,263,584  ; 
1918,  4,017,190 ;  1919,  10,655,518 ;  and  despatched  letters  in  1917, 
4,930,334  ;  in  1918,  4,842,528  ;  in  1919,  12,300,600. 

There  are  telegraphic  submarine  cables  from  Tancier  to  Cadiz  (Eastern 
Telegraph  Co.),  Tarifa  (Spanish  Government),  and  Oran  (French  Govern- 
ment), and  a  cable  from  Brest  to  Casablanca ;  also  wireless  telegraphic 
stations  belonging  to  the  Moorish  Government  at  Tangier,  Rabat,  Casablanca, 
Fez,  Marrakesh  and  Mogador.  Land  telegraph  lines  have  been  laid  from 
Tangier  to  Arzila,  Laraiche,  Alcazar,  Arbaoua,  Mehedia,  Rabat,  Casablanca, 
Mazagan,  Saffi  and  Mogador,  and  from  Rabat  to  Taourirt  and  Oran.  Lines 
also  exist  to  Fez,  Mequinoz  and  Marrakesh  and  other  places  in  the  interior  of 
the  French  zone.  A  fairly  extensive  network  is  being  established  in  the 
Spanish  zone.  The  total  length  of  the  telegraph  lines  open  to  the  public 
on  December  31,  1919,  was  4,320  miles,  carrying  9,037  miles  of  wire. 
In  1919,  611,314  telegrams  were  received  and  575,976  were  dispatched. 

The  following  railway  lines  are  being  worked  : — Oudja  to  Taza,  Touahar 
and  Fez,  223  utiles  ;  from  Algerian  frontier  to  Oudja,  9  miles  ;  from  Fez  to 
Rabat  and  Casablanca,  210  miles  ;  from  Casablanca  to  Marrakesh,  171  miles. 
Branch  lines  are  from  Guercif  to  Fritissa,  7  miles  ;  from  Taza  to  Giradot,  2 
miles ;  from  Ber  Rechid  to  Oued  Zem,  82  miles.  The  following  lines  are 
nearly  completed  : — Branch  line  from  Meknes  to  Azron  and  Ain  Leab,  74 
miles,  and  from  Fritissa  to  Outat-el-Hadj,  66  miles. 

In  the  Spanish  zone  there  is  a  metre  gauge  railway  from  Ceutato  Tetuan, 
and  a  small  military  railway  from  Rio  Martin  to  Tetuan. 

Telephone  systems  are  now  in  operation  in  Tangier,  and  in  all  the  towns 
of  the  French  Protectorate  :  Tangier,  Arcila,  and  Laraiche  art  connected  by 
telephone.  Casablanca,  Rabat,  and  Kenitra  have  also  inter-urban  telephone 
communication  and  connections  are  being  effected  between  Casablanca,  Rabat, 
Fez,  and  Marrakesh.  There  are  telephones  also  at  Sall^,  Mazagan,  Ber- 
Rechid  and  Sellat,  and  inter-urban  lines  connecting  them  alL  In  1919 
there  were  in  the  French  zone  2,176  subscribers,  who  sent  2,488,865 
messages. 

On  January  1,  1920,  there  were  1,561  miles  of  main  roads  and  422  milefl 
of  secondary  roads  in  the  French  zone.  In  the  Spanish  zone,  in  the 
Melilla  district,  the  Ceuta-Tetuan  road  is  open  (26  miles),  and  roads  afe 
now  under  construction  from  Tetuan  to  the  frontier  of  the  Tangier  2one 
and  from  Laraiche  to  Alcazar,  and  in  other  directions.  A  main  coast  road 
runs  from  Kenitra  to  Mogador,  whilst  from  Rabat  and  Sal^  a  road  runs  Yi& 
Meknes,  Fez,  Taza,  and  Oujdah  to  Algeria.  From  Meknes  a  road  runs  south 
to  Azrou  and  Timhadit  on  the  middle  Atlas  Plateau,  and  is  the  beginning  of 
the  Imperial  Road  to  Tablalelt.  Further  south  Marrakesh  is  connected  with 
the  coast  by  roads  running  to  Casablanca,  Mazaean,  Saffi,  and  Mogador.  A 
further  road  runs  from  Casablanca  to  Easba  Tadla,  and  a  minor  network  of 
military  roads  {pistes  am6nag6e8)  run  all  over  the  country. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Heaiures. 

In  the  French  zone  French  and  Moorish  coins  are  used.  The  Hassan! 
or  native  silver  coinage  comprises  dollars,  \  and  \  dollars,  and  dirhems 
and  i  dirhems  (1  dollar=10  dirhems).  On  October  8,  1917,  the  Moorish 
dollar  was  officially  fixed  as  equal  to  the  franc,  but  in  October,  1919,  the 
Hassani  was  set  free,  aS  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  its  intrinsic 
value  became  greatly  enhanced.  It  is  proposed  to  introduce  one  system  of 
currency    into    French   Morocco.     At    Tangier  European   goods  are   paid 
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for  in  SpaniBli  com  or  French  cpin ;  French  coin  i^  o^nch  mted  at 
Ca8«blan£a  (Dar-al-Baida)  and  other  porta  in  the  French  zone;  in  other 
parts  of  Morocco  Moorish  cola  ia  now  almoet  ejxclxisiyely  used.  Ou 
July  27,  191^,  the  new  bronze  Ha^sanl  coinage  was  i^ued.  The  Rial 
MaKhzani  is  to  be  dirided  into  500  mouzounis,  so  that  the  mouzouni  may 
represent  a  hundredth  part  of  a  H^s/sani  peseta.  Coins  of  2.  5  and  10 
monzounis  have  been  struck.  They  are  of  the  same  type,  differing  only  in 
pize  and  the  figure  indicating  their  ralue.  Spanish  notes  of  20  pesetfi^  are  in 
circulation  in  the  Spanish  zone. 

The  mjetric  system  of  wt;ights  and  measures  are  current  in  the  French 
zone  ;  the  metric  and  native  systems  in  the  Spanish  zpne  and  the  Tangier 
zone.  Native  measuies  : — The  Kantar,  used  for  the  produce  of  the  copnttj 
naJA  by  w^i^ht,  contains  100  Hotals,  and  is  generally  fqual  to  s4>out  1^3  lb., 
but  varies  m  di^erent  districts.  The  K(f^ar,  ]00  florals,  .eijual  to  112  lb. 
English.  The  X>rah,  8  tominu,  a^bout  22  £);iglish  Inc^^s.  The  Tangier 
Mviidf  8  tominis,  equal  to  1)1  English  bushel.  Oil  is  sold,  wh.o]|ea9^9,  by 
tlie  kiUck ;  that  of  Tangier  actually  Wjeig^s  28  rotala,  47  lb.  English,  and  is 
equal  to  about  5^,  Bri^tiah  in^perial  gaUonp. 

Diplpm9Ltic  and  Consular  Beprenentativ^s. 
Of  GKS4.T  Bmtaik  in  Mosoooo. 

AgeiU  and  Consul- General. — Sir  H.  £.  White,  K.C.M.6   (alssent). 
Fimt  Secretary  and  ChargS  d'Ajfavres. — A.  J.  Kerr  Clark  Kerr. 
Third  Secretary, — Alfred  Irwin,  CM. 6. 
Commercial  Secretary, — C.  R.  B.  Atkinson,  M.B.E. 
Vic4^09uul. — H.  A.  Hobson. 

There  are  also  Consuls  at  Casablanca  (Dar-al-Baida)  and  Fez ;  Vice 
CoijLSuls  at  Casablanca  (Dar-al-Baida),  Laraiche,  Mazagan,  Rab^t,  Saffi, 
Tetuan,  Mogador,  and  Marrakesh,  and  Consular  Agent  fit  Alcazar  and  Arzila. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Hoiojoco 

1.   QfF^U^L  PUBLIOATIOirp. 

Apnuaire  Ecoiioiuique  et  Financier  d^vi  FrotQotQrat  Francais  an  Msroe.  Gaaablanea. 
1917  (First  Usue.) 

Department  of  Orerseas  Trade.    Annual  Series.     London. 

Genenil  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Morocco,  1656.— Convention  of  Commerce 
between  Qi^t  Brttahi  and  lloiro<sco,'1^0.— CoDTeiiUou  betveen  Great  Brf tain,  eleven  othri 
Powers,  pnd  Morocco,  for  the  settlement  of  the  Bight  of  Protection  in  M oMceo,  signQd  at 
Madrid,  July  8, 1880. 

General  Act  of  the  International  Conference  at  Algeciras  relating  to  the  Affairs  of 
:MorQ«{)0,  April  7,  1906.    Ltosdon,  1907. 

Carnet  des  Itineraires  prineiimux  du  Maroe<  Bureau  ToiiogcayhiQae  dee  Troupes 
d'occupation  du  Maroc  Occidental  a  GaBablanoa.  Facsicule  I.,  Marge  Qocidentlvl-^Partie 
Nord.    Pase.  II.    Partie  Sud.    Casablanca.  1913-14. 

Bapport  G^n^rai  s«r  laaltuation  du  ^Protect«)rst  du  Maroc  iitt  81  Jaillet,  1914. 

BulieHn  Official  (in  Arabic  an^  French).     Babat.    Weeklv. 

French  Morocco  (Handbook  of  the  Historical  Section  of  the  Foreign  OfBce).  London, 
1920. 

2.    NoN-OfFIOIAL  PUBIilOATlONa. 

Annuaire  General  du  Maroc.    Annual.     C«Hftblanca. 

^  MoDocoo.'    Periodical  puhiiBhed  In  London,  1919. 

{Spanish  Morocco  in  Snppleutenfc  to  fSf,  8ol  (J que,  1920).    MM>'i4* 

Jfl^lo  (M.),  The  Truth  About  Morocco.    London,  1904. 

Rrt»M^(H.),  EsHai  sur  la  litt^rature  des  Berb^ros.     Al^jiers,  1920. 

i^erar<i(V.),  LA tfaireMarocaine.     Paris,  1906. 

Rarnard  (Auguatin),  Le  Maroc    ith  ed.  Paris,  1918.~La  Fiance  an  Matoe.  Farit,  1017 

Beinard  (Rluie),  and  /iuviord  (C.)>  L'ceuvre  francaij»e  f^«  Mfir^i^    ?ari«^  ^14. 
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Brives  (A.),  Voyages  au  Maroc  (1901-7).    Algiers,  1909. 

ChatinUTes(DT.  P.),  Dans  le  Grand  Atlas  tnaroeain;  Evtrait  du  carnet  de  route  d'un 
medecin  d'tasUtim.ce  m^dieale  indigene,  1912-1916,      PIqq,  1910. 

ChevriHon  (A.),  Un  Cr^pU3cale  d'lalam  2^aroc.    Pari^,  1906. 

Cornet  (Capiiaine).  A  U  conqndte  dn  Maroc  sud.    Paris,  1914. 

l>aiPMm'(A.  J.),  Things  seen  in  Morocco.    Loudon,  1904. 

De  Card  (E.  Raard),  Les  Trait^s  de  oommazoe  oondnnpar  le  M»roe  arso  los  nVMMBCtf 
etrang^es.  Temtii  edition.      Paris,  1919. 

De  Toueauld  (yicoznte  Gh.),  Reconnaissance  au  Maroc,  1863-1884.    Paris,  1888. 

De  Perigny  (Oomte  M.),  An  Maroc  :  Casablanca,  Rabat,  Mekn^.     Paris,  1930. 

De$roeke§  (G.X  Le  Maroc  son  paas^,  son  present,  son  aveaxir.    Paris,  1913. 

DoutU  (B.),  Mi^ioqs  aa  Mi^oc.     Paris,  lj»14. 

Forr^«((A.  S.^,  and  J30n«ti#an(8.  L.),  Morocco.    London,  1904. 

Ttaser  (J.  Foster),  The  Land  of  Veiled  Women.    London.  1911. 

Gtntil  (L.),  Mission  de  Segonzae.  Dans  le  Bled  es  8iba.  '  Explorations  an  Maroc. 
Pwis,  190(J. 

Qeofiroy  St.  Bilairt  (U. ),  L'eleva^e  d»ns  l'Afriqu,e  du  Nprd.    Paris,  L916. 

Qeprges-Gaulis  (B.),  La  France  au  Maroc.  "  Paris,"  1920. 

Qoulven  (J),  Le  Maroc.  Paris,  1019.— Traits  de  Legislation  et  d'^conomi^  maroeaines. 
Patis,  mo. 

HarriM  (W.  B.),  Tafllelt :  the  Nanative  of  |t  Journf  f  of  £iLploratio|i  If  t^e  AUw  ^Q^Ti^ 
tfins,  tc.    London,  1895. 

Harris  (Walter  B.)  and  Cogent-Hardy  (W.),  •' Modern  Morocco  " :  A  repor;t  on  Tjrade 
Prospects  for  the  Bank  of  Briiish  West  Africa.    London,  1919. 

Haf  (air  J.  !>.>,  Morocfso  aad  the  Moors.  London  .-rMianoir  of  Sir  J.  P.  Bmj, 
completed  by  his  daughters.    London,  1896. 

HoU{Q.  E  ),  Morocco  the  l^iqnant.    London,  1914. 

HiibMr  (M.),  Militiirische  nnd  militargeographische  Betrachtungen  tlber  Marokko. 
Berlin,  19Q6. 

f<Uin(R.),  Le  Protectory t  Morocain.    Paris^  1921. 
arov  (L.),Neun  Jahre  im  Marokkanischen  Diensten.     Bicrlin,  1909. 

JTeane  (A.  M.),  Africa.  Vol.  [.    Korth  Africa.    2d.  ed.     London,  1907. 

Kerr(R  ),  Motoceo  after  Twenty'FiTe  Years.    London,  1912. 

LoU  (Pexre),  Moiqcco.    London,  1914. 

Uae^enaie  (p.)  Tha  ^halifate  of  the  W;est,  beiqg  fk  G^eneral  De»criptio^  of  Morpc/qo. 
London,  1911. 

MacLeod  (J.  M,),  '  Tiie  Achierements  of  France  in  Morocco.'  Qtographieal  Journal, 
Anguat,  1918. 

4for|ifi<^«  (^.  M.  P.  de  la),  Moiiqcco :  Journeys  to  the  Kingdom o/  F«z  f>^  to  thefCo^rt 
of  Mulai-QLassan,  with  a  Bibliography  of  Morocco  from  1844  to  1^87.  London,  188^. 
—Sourenirs  du  Maroc.    l»arls,  1910.  ....... 

Maurice  (L.),  La  Politique  Marocaine  de  rAlIemagne.    Paris,  1917. 

Meajw^  {B.),  Tbf  Moorish  Empire.  London,  1S99.— Tl\e  Lfuul  \)\f  t^e  iMopCs.  l^ndon. 
190l.--The  Moorf.    London,  1902.'— ^.ife  in  Morocco  ^n^l  GJimpsfis  Beyond,    Loadop,  \^. 

Merry  del  Yal  (A.),  'The  Spanish  Zone  in  Morocco,'  in  the  Cfeographical  Journal  for 
Mav,  1920. 

MilUU  CRan^),  La  Conqnete  du  Maroc.    Paris,  194^. 

^^^aion  Sicuei^tiflQ;ue  du  Maroc  Vtlle?  et  yDubus  .^u  l^roc  .  .  *  CMfWf^t^ff^  fjt  ^s 
OhAouia.    2  vols.    Paris,  1915.' 

Morel  (B.  £).),  Morocco  in  Diplomacy.    London,  1912. 

PersM  (A.),  ^na'«a{»ii&ola  def  norte  da  Marrnecos. '  Toledo,  1918. 

Piquet  (v.),  Le  Maroc.     (New  edition).    Paris.  1920." 

PUty/air  (Sir  R.  Jj.)  ^n<iL  Broym  (R.),  BibMography  of  Morocco.    Londpu,  1892. 

JRitfara(P.),  Fe*  et  sea  environs.    Paris,  192d.—Le  Maroc  (Guides  bleus).    Paris,  1920. 

12IM80  (F.),  La  terre  Morocaine.    Oudjda,  1020. 

S^nt-Hileur0  (H.  0.\  L'ltilevage  au  Maroc.    Paris,  1920. 

Segonsac  (Marquis  de).  Voyages  au  Maroc  1899-1901.  Paris,  190S..^Qaiui  le  BLb4  es 
8iba.    Paris,  1906.  r  :—       .-r 

.    gpas(Mr«<A.  Q.),'nieToum«iline^<pedltiQffi.    London,  190#. 

Terrier  (A.)  and  Laeharriere  (J.  L.  D.),  Pour  r^usair  au  Maroc.    Pai^.s,  1912. 
irAar^oa  (Bdith),  In  Morocco,    London,  1920. 
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NEPAL. 

An  independent  Kingdom  in  the  Himalayas,  between  26*  26' and  30^  17'  N. 
lat.,  and  between  SO**  6'  and  88"  14'  of  E.  long. ;  its  greatest  length  500  miles  ; 
its  greatest  breadth  about  150  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tibet,  on  the  east  by 
Sikkim,  on  the  south  and  west  by  British  India. 

The  sovereign  is  His  Majesty  Maharajadhiraja  Tribhubana  Bir 
Bikram  Jung  Bahadur  Shah  Bahddur  Shumshere  Jung,  who  was  born 
on  June  30,  1906,  and  succeeded  his  father  on  December  11,  1911.  The 
Prince-Royal  and  Heir-apparent  was  born  on  June  11,  1920.  The 
government  of  Nepal  is  a  military  oligarchy.  All  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  to  whom  it  was  permanently  delegated  by  the 
Maharajadhiraja  Surendra  Bikram  Shah  under  pressure  of  the  Bharadars 
or  nobles  of  the  State  in  1867.  The  present  Prime  Minister  is  His  Ex- 
cellency Maharaja  Sir  Chandra  Shumshere  Jung,  Bahidur  Kana,  G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G.,G.C.V.O.,  D.C.L.,  who  was  appointed  on  June  26,  1901. 
He  holds  the  rank  of  General  in  the  British  army. 

The  Gurkhas,  a  RajP^^  ^^^  ori^nally  from  Udaipur  in  Rajputana,  who 
had  settled  in  the  province  of  Gur&a  in  Nepal,  overran  the  whole  country 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  have  maintained  their 
supremacy  ever  since.  A  commercial  treaty  between  India  and  Nepal  was 
signed  in  1792,  and  a  British  Resident  was  sent  to  reside  at  Katmandu,  but 
was  recalled  two  years  later.  A  frontier  outrage,  in  1814,  compelled  the 
Indian  Government  to  declare  war ;  and  a  British  force  advanced  to  within 
three  marches  of  the  capital.  Peace  was  concluded  and  the  Treaty  of  Segowlie 
signed  on  December  2,  1815.  Since  then  the  relations  of  the  British  with 
Nepal  have  been  friendly.  In  1854  hostilities  broke  out  between  the  Nepalese 
ana  Tibetans,  and  in  1856  a  Treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Nepalese 
and  Tibetan  Governments  by  which  the  Tibetans  bound  themselves  to  pay 
an  annual  tribute  of  Rs.10,000  to  Nepal,  to  encourage  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  and  to  receive  a  Representative  of  Nepdl  at  Lhasa.  Besides,  trade 
agents  are  maintained  at  Gyantse,  Kuti,  Kerrong,  and  other  trade  marts  in 
Tibet. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Nepal  practically  placed  the  man  power  of  the 
State  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  of  India  during  the  great  war. 
Besides  arranging  for  the  enlistment  of  special  battalions  of  Gurkhas  for  the 
Indian  Army  (in  excess  of  those  normally  maintained),  the  Nep&l  Govern- 
ment sent  to  India  large  contingents  of  their  owTi  troops  to  replace  troops 
sent  abroad.  In  recognition  of  help  freely  rendered,  an  annual  payment  of 
ten  lakhs  of  rupees  is  made  by  the  Government  of  India  to  the  Nepdl  Qovei-n- 
ment. 

In  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  Segowlie,  which  amonffst  other  things 
provides  that  accredited  ministers  of  each  shall  reside  at  t£e  Court  of  tho 
other,  a  British  Envoy,  with  a  small  escort  of  Indian  sepoys,  lives  at  the 
capital  ;  but  he  does  not  interfere  in  the  internal  aflfieiirs  of  the  State, 

Area  aud  Population. — Area  about  54,000  square  miles  ;  population 

estimated  at  about  5,600,000.  The  estimated  gross  revenue  is  15,000,000 
rupees.  The  races  of  Nepal,  besides  the  dominant  Gurkhas,  include  earlier 
inhabitants  of  Tartar  origin,  such  atf  Magars,  Gurangs,  and  Bhutias.  The 
Newars,  who  came  from  Southern  India,  live  in  the  valley  or  adjacent  to  it. 

Capital,  Katmandu  ;  population  about  80,000,  and  of  the  surrounding 
valley  300,000. 

Religion.  —  Hinduism  of  an  early  type  is  the  religion  of  the  Gurkhas,  and 

is  gradually  but  steadily  overlaying  the  Buddhism   of  the  primitive  iuhabi. 
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tants.  The  people  are  in  general  prosperous.  Charitable  hospitals  have 
been  built  at  Katmandu  and  other  towns,  and  charitable  dispensaries  are 
established,  two  in  each  of  the  districts  east  and  west. 

Defence. — There  is  a  standing  regular  army  of  about  30,000,  organised 

in  battalions  and  armed  with  Lee  Enfield  and  Martini-Henry  rifles.  An 
irregular  force,  nearly  as  numerous,  is  armed  with  old  Snider  and  Enfield  rifles. 
The  artillery  force  has  about  250  guns,  two  batteries  being  light  field  pieces, 
fairly  modern,  but  the  rest  old  smooth-bore  muzzle-loading  guns. 

Trade. — The  trade  of  Nepal  with  British  India  during  three  years  ending 
March  31,  1920,  has  been  as  follows  (merchandise  and  treasure)  : — 


From  or  to  Nep41 


Imports  into  India  . 
Exports  from  India  . 


1917-18    I    1918-19     t    1919-20 


. I 

I 


2,563,000 
1,405,000 


£ 


£ 


8,180,881  I   2,005,720 
1,520,489   I   3,494,475 


The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cattle,  hides  and  skins,  opium  and  other 
dru^,  gums,  resins  and  dyes,  jute,  wheat,  pulse,  rice  and  other  grains, 
clarified  butter,  oil  seeds,  spices,  tobacco,  timber,  saltpetre.  The  chief 
imports  are  cattle,  sheep  ana  goats,  salt,  spices,  sugar,  tobacco,  drugs  and 
dyes,  petroleum,  leather,  brass,  iron  and  copper  wares,  raw  cotton,  twist  and 
yarn,  silk,  cotton  and  woollen  piece  goods.  Nepal  possesses  Tery  valuable 
forests  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country. 

The  silrer  mohar  is  ralued  at  6  annas  and  8  pies  of  British  Indian  currency. 
Copper  pice,  of  which  50  go  to  a  silver  mohar,  are  also  coined.  The  Indian 
rupee  passes  current  throughout  Nepal. 

Britiah  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Nepdl^  Katmandur.^Lt. -Coloxiel  R.  L. 
Kennion,  CLE.,  LA. 

Legation  at  Suryem. — Lt. -Colonel  R.  E.  Moleswortli,  R.A.M.C. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Jitehiton  (G.  U.)  (eoiupiled  by),  A  Collection  of  Treaties,  Engagemeuts  and  Sanads 
relating  to  India  and  Neighbouring  Countries.    Vol.  II.    Calcutta,  1892. 

BuiUmHn*  (H.),  On  India's  Frontier.    London,  1896. 

SeudaU  (0.),  A  Journey  in  Nepal  and  Northern  India.    Cambridge,  1886. 

Boeck  (K.>,  Doreh  Indien  ina  Verachlossene  Laod  Nepal.  Leipzig,  lOOZ,  [French 
Tmnslation,  Anz  Indes  et  au  N^pal.     Paris,  1907.J 

BrowH  (Percy),  Picturesque  Nepal.    Londun,  1912. 

BueJiawin  (F.  H.),  Aceouiit  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal.    Edinburgh,  1819. 

Digby  (W.),  Nepal  and  India.    London,  1890. 

Edwardei  (Sir  H.  B.),  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  (British  Resident  at  Nep4I). 
London,  1875. 

hyethjleld  (D.  W.),  Round  Kangchenjnnga.    London,  1908. 

Hamilton  (Franoia)  (formerly  Buchanan),  An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  NepAl. 
London,  1819. 

Hodg9on(B.)f  Essays  on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  Nepdul  and  Tibet, 
London,  1874. 

Hunter  (Sir  W.  W.),  Life  of  Brian  Houghton  Hodgson,  British  Resident  at  Nepal. 
London,  1896. 

Kir k Patrick (Ool.),  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul.    London,  1811. 

Levi  (S.).  Le  Nepal,  itnde  Historique. '  2  vols.  [In  Annates  du  Mnsie  Ouiroet.]  r.ir!!;, 
1905. 

Mauieu  (Isabella),  N6pal  et  pays  himalayens.    Paris,  1914. 

Oldjield  (tf.  A.X  tiketches  firom  Nefial,  2  Vols.    London,! 880. 

Vansittart  (Lt.-Col.  E.),  Notes  on  Nepal.  Calcutta,  1895.— Qurkhas  [In  Handbooks 
for  the  Indian  Army.]    Calcutta,  1906. 

WaddeU  (L.  A.),  Among  the  Himalayas.    London,  1898. 

Wti$M  (Dr.  D. )  (translated  by)  History  of  Ntpinl.    Oanbridge,  1877. 
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N&T£[EltLANDd    (THE). 

(KOXINKRIJK   DER  NeBE&LAICDEN.  ) 

Reigning  Sovereign. 
Wilhelmina  Helena  Pauline  Maria,   bom  August  3i,    I88O, 

(laughter  of  the  late  King  Willem  III.,  and  of  his  second  wife,  Princess 
Emma,  born  August  2,  1858,  daughter  of  Prince  George  Victor  of  Waldeck  ; 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  her  father,  November  23,  1890  ; 
came  of  age  August  31,  1898,  and  was  crowned  September  6  of  that 
year ;  married  to  Prince  Henry  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  February  7, 
1901.  Offspring  :  Princess  Juliana  Louise  Emma  Marie  Wilhelmina,  bom 
April  80,  1909. 

The  r6yal  family  of  the  Netherlands,  known  as  the  House  of  OTHnge, 
descends  ^mr  a  German  Count  Walram,  who  Hred  In  th«  el«Tettth  eentnrjr. 
Through  the  marriage  of  Count  Engelbrecht,  of  the  branch  of  Otto,  Count  of 
NauSsau,  \^ith  Jane  of  Polanen,  in  1404,  the  family  ao^ired  th6  barony  of 
Breda,  and  thereby  becatne  settled  in  the  Netherlands.  The  allisi^oe  wil^ 
stnother  heitesd^  only  sister  of  the  ehildlese  Prince  of  Oyangtf  And  Count  6f 
Chftlons,  brought  to  the  house  a  rich  prcreince  In  the  eottth  6f  Frilnee }  and  a 
third  tnatrimonial  union,  that  of  Prince  Willed'  III.  of  Orange  witb  a 
dsttghter  of  King  Jaimes  II.,  led  to  the  transfer  6f  the  er6ifn  of  Great  Britain 
to  that  prince.  Previous  to  this  period,  the  members  of  the  frarily  had 
acquired  great  influence  in  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  under 
the  name  of  *  stadthouders,  *  or  governors.  The  dignity  was  formally  declared 
to  be  hereditary  in  1747,  in  wSlem  IV.  ;  but  his  successor,  Willem  V.,  had 
to  fly  to  England,  in  1795,  at  the  invasion  of  the  French  republican  army. 
The  family  did  not  return  till  November,  1813,  when  the  fate  of  the  old 
United  Provinces,  released  from  French  incorporation,  was  under  discussion 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  After  various  diplomatic  negotiaitions,  the 
Belgian  provinces,  subject  before  the  French  revolution  te  the  House  of 
Austria,  were  ordered  by  the  Conffl^ess  to  be  joined  to  the  Northern  Nether- 
lands, and  the  whole  to  be  erectSd  into  a  kingdom,  with  the  eoA  of  the  last 
stadthouder,  Willem  V.,  as  hereditaiy  sovereign.  In  consequence,  the  latter 
was  proclaimed  King  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  Hague  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1815,  and  recognised  as  sovereign  by  all  the  Powers  of  Europe. 
The  union  thus  established  between  the  northern  and  southern  Netherlands 
was  dissolved  by  the  Belgian  revolution  of  1830,  and  their  i)olitical  relations 
were  not  readjusted  until  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  London,  April  19,  1839, 
which  constituted  Belgium  an  independent  kingdom.  King  Wfllem  I. 
abdicated  in  1840,  bequeathing  the  crown  to  his  son  Willem  II.,  who, 
after  a  reign  of  nine  years,  left  it  to  his  heir,  Willem  III.  This  king  reiened 
41  years,  and  died  in  1890 ;  in  default  of  male  heirs,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  only  daughter  Wilhelmina. 

The  Sovereign  has  a  civil  list  of  600,000  guilders.  There  is  also  a  lai^ 
revenue  from  domains,  and  in  addition  an  aUowance  of  50,000  guilders  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  royal  palaces.  The  family  of  Orange  is,  besides, 
in  the  possession  of  a  very  large  private  fortuxie,  ac^tfrred  iA  grtater  part  by 
King  Willem  I.  in  the  prosecution  of  vast  enterpnses  tending  to  raise  the 
commerce  of  the  Netfaei^lands. 
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Ooveranient  and  Gfmttitntioit. 

I.    CBHTRAL  GOTtRNMWNT. 

The  ftrst  Coustitntion  of  the  Netherlands  after  its  reconstmctioQ  as  a 
kingdom  was  pranmlgated  in  1815,  and  was  revised  in  1848,  in  1887  add  in 
191/.  Acdording  to  this  charter  the  Netherlands  form  a  constitutional  and 
hereditary  monarchy.  The  royal  succession  is  in  the  direct  male  lii^e 
in  the  order  of  primogeniture :  in  default  of  male  heirs,  the  female  line  ascends 
the  throne.  In  de&ult  of  a  legal  heir,  the  successor  to  the  throne  is  desig* 
nated  by  the  Sovereign  and  a  joint  meeting  of  botii  the  Hoiises  of  Parliament 
(each  containing  twiee  the  usual  number  of  members),  and  by  this  assembly 
alone  if  the  case  occurs  after  the  Soverei^'s  death.  The  age  of  majoritv  of 
the  Sovereign  is  18  years.  Durine  his  minority  the  royal  powM*  is  vested  in 
a  Reeent — designated  by  law — and  in  some  cases  in  the  State  Council. 

The  executive  power  of  the  State  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Sovereign, 
while  the  whole  legislative  authority  reste  coigointly  in  the  Sovereign 
and  Parliament^  the  latter — called  the  States-General — consisting  of  two 
Chambers.  The  Upper  or  First  Chamber  is  composed  of  50  members,  elected 
by  the  Provincial  States.  Members  of  the  First  Chamber  not  residing  in  the 
Hague,  where  the  Parliament  meets,  are  allowed  IG  guilders  (I60.  8d.)  a  day 
during  the  Session  of  the  States-General  The  Second  Chamber  of  the 
States^Gr^nsral  numbers  100  deputies,  who  are  elected  directly.  Members  are 
allowed  3,000  florins  (250/.)  annually,  with  travelling  expenses.  Members 
of  the  States-General  must  be  Dutch  subjects,  men  or  women,  and  recognised 
as  silcb. 

First  chamber  (elected  1913):  17  Catholics,  19  Anti-Eevolntionists,  i 
Protestant  Party,  9  old  Liberals,  6  Liberal  Union,  2  Democrats  and  3 
Socialists,  and  13  others. 

Second  chamber  (elected  1918) :  4  old  Liberals,  6  Liberal  TTnion,  30 
Catholics,  13  Anti-Reyolutionists,  7  l^rotestant  Party,  5  Democrats,  22 
Sbcialists*  and  13  others. 

The  electoral  reform  act,  passed  December  12,  1917,  provides  for 
universal  suffrage  and  proportional  representation.  1*119  Members 
of  the  Second  Chamber  are,  according  to  the  !£^lectoral  iLeform  Act, 
passed  August  9th,  1919,  directly  elected  by  citizens  of  both  sexes  who  are 
Dutch  subjects  not  under  23  years.  Criminals,  lunatics,  and  certain 
others  are  excluded  j  for  certain  crimes  and  tnisdemeanours  therfe  may  be 
temporary  exclusion.  It  is  stipulated,  however,  that  until  further  regulations 
are  introduced,  the  Members  of  the  Second  Chamber  will  be  *lect^d  only 
by  the  me^le  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  who  are  25  years  of  age.  The  electoral 
body  numbered  Ma^  15,  1920,  3,260,247  voters,  i.e.  97 '«  percent,  of  the! 
number  o^  citizens  of  25  years  and  older. 

The  tnembers  of  the  Second  ChaiAber  are  dijcted  for  4  years,  and  retr^ei 
In  a  body,  whereas  fhe  First  Chamber  i^  elected  for  9  years,  and  every 
8  y6ars  one-fhird  retite  by  rotation.  The  Sovereign  has  the  power  to  dissolve 
both  Chambers  of  Parliament,  or  one  of  them,  being  bound  only  t6  ord^r 
n6^  elections  within  40  days,  and  to  convoke  the  new  meeting  within 
two  mon:tlis. 

Tiie  6ovemment  and  the  Second  Chambeif  onljr  may  introduce  new 
bills ;  the  functions  of  the  tipper  Chamber  being  restricted  to  approving 
or  reletting  them  wtthotit  tne  poW*T  of  inserting  amtodmonts.  Thei 
td^etiiigs  of  both  Chambers  are  imblie,  though  each  of  them,  by  th6  dteision 
6f  ihi  majoHty,  may  f^i^mt  itself  iltto  a  private  eominittee.     Tli^  leiinisters 
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may  attend  at  the  meetings  of  both  Chambers,  but  they  have  only  a 
deliberative  yote  unless  they  are  members.  Alterations  in  the  Constitution 
can  be  made  only  by  a  bill  declaring  that  there  is  reason  for  introducing 
those  alterations,  followed  by  a  dissolution  of  the  Chambers  and  a  second 
confirmation  by  the  new  States-General  by  two-thirds  of  the  votes.  Unless 
it  is  expressly^  declared,  the  laws  concern  only  the  realm  in  £urope,  and 
not  the  Colonies.  The  executive  authority,  belonging  to  the  Sovereign,  is 
exercised  by  a  responsible  Council  of  Ministers.  The  names  of  the  members 
of  the  Ministry  are : — 

1.  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  Minister  of  tite  Interior . — 
Jonkheer  Dr.  Ch.  J  M.  Ruys  de  Beerenbrouck ;  bom  December  1,  1878; 
appointed  September  9,  1918. 

2.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — Jonkheer  Dr.  H.  A.  van  Kamebeek  ; 
born  August  21,  1874  ;  appointed  September  9,  1918. 

3.  7%e  MiniHer  of  Finance. — Dr.  S.  de  Vriss  ;  appointed  September  9, 
1918. 

4.  The  Minister  of  Justice. — Dr.  Th.  Heemskerk ;  appointed  September  9, 
1918. 

5.  The  Minister  of  the  Colonies, — S.  de  Graaff ;  appointed  November  13, 
1919. 

6.  The  Minister  of  ^ar—General  W.  F.  Pop;  appointed  March  31,  1920. 

7.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works  ( Waterstaat).  — Dr.  A.  A.  H.  W. 
Konig  ;  appointed  September  9,  1918. 

8.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture^  Commerce  and  Industry. — H.  A.  van 
Ysselstein  ;  appointed  September  9,  1918. 

9.  The  Minister  of  Marine  (ad  interim). — General  Pop. 

10.  The    Minister    of  Labour. — Dr.    J.    P.     M.     Aalberse ;     appointed 
September  26,  1918. 

11.  Th^  Minister  of  Instruction,  Science,  and  Arts. — Dr.  J.  Th.  de  Visser  ; 

appointed  September  25,  1918. 

Eftch  of  the  above  Ministers  has  an  annual  salary  of  18,000  guilders,  or  1,5002.     The 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  eqjoys  besides  10,000  guilders  for  representation. 

There  is  a  State  Council —  *  Raad  van  State ' — of  14  members,  appointed  by  the 
Sovereign,  of  which  the  Sovereign  is  president,  and  which  in  consulted  on  all 
legislative  and  a  great  number  of  executive  matters. 

II.  Local  Goybbkment. 

The  territory  is  divided  into  11  provinces  and  1,110  communes  (January  1, 
1 920).  Each  province  has  its  own  representative  body,  '  the  Provincial  States. ' 
The  members  are  elected  for  4  years,  directly  from  among  the  Dutch  in- 
habitants of  the  province  who  are  25  years  of  age.  Except  that  they  must 
be  inhabitants  of  the  province,  the  electors  are  the  same  as  for  the  Second 
Chamber.  The  members  retire  in  a  body  and  are  subject  to  re-election.  The 
number  of  members  varies  according  to  the  population  of  the  province,  from 
82  for  Holland  (South)  to  35  for  Drenthe.  The  Provincial  States  are  entitled 
to  make  ordinances  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  province,  and  to  raise  taxes 
according  to  legal  precepts.  All  provincial  ordinances  must  be  approved  by 
the  Crown.  The  Provincial  States  exercise  a  right  of  control  over  uie  munici- 
palities. They  also  elect  the  members  of  the  First  Chamber  of  the  States- 
GeneraL  They  meet  twice  a  year,  as  a  rule  in  public.  A  permanent  commis- 
sion composed  of  6  (in  Drenthe  4)  of  their  members,  called  the  '  Deputed  States, ' 
is  charged  with  the  executive  power  in  the  province  and  the  daily  administra- 
tion of  its  affairs.  This  committee  has  also  to  see  the  common  law  executed 
-  n  the  province.      Both  the  Deputed  wi  well  a9  the  Provincial  States  are 
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presided  over  by  a  Commissioner  of  the  Sovereign,  who  in  the  former  assembly 
has  a  deciding  vote,  but  in  the  latter  named  only  a  deliberative  vote.  He 
is  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  province.  The  Commissioner  and  the 
members  of  the  Deputed  States  receive  an  allowance. 

Each  of  the  communes  forms  a  Corporation  with  its  own  interests  and 
rights,  subject  to  the  general  law.  In  each  commune  is  a  Councili  elected 
for  four  years  directly,  by  the  same  voters  as  for  the  Provincial  States, 
provided  they  inhabit  the  commune.  All  the  Dutch  inhabitants  23  years  of  • 
age  are  eligible,  the  number  of  members  varying  from  7  to  45,  according  to 
the  population.  The  Council  has  a  right  of  making  and  enforcing  by-laws 
concerning  the  communal  welfare.  The  Council  may  raise  taxes  according 
to  rules  prescribed  by  common  law  ;  besides,  each  commune  receives  from 
the  State  Treasury  an  allowance  proportioned  to  the  total  number  of  its 
inhabitants  and  to  the  share  which  its  non-contributing  inhabitants  have 
failed  to  pay  towards  local  taxes.  All  by-laws  may  be  vetoed  by  the 
Sovereign.  The  Municipal  Budget  and  the  resolutions  to  alienate  municipal 
property  require  the  approbation  of  the  Deputed  States  of  the  province. 
The  Council  meets  in  public  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  and  is  presided  over 
by  a  Mayor,  appointed  by  the  Sovereign  for  6  years.  The  executive  power 
is  vested  in  a  college  formed  by  the  Mayor  and  2 — 6  Aldermen  (wethouders), 
elected  by  and  from  the  Council ;  this  college  is  also  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  public  law.  The  Municipal  Police  is  under  the  authority 
of  the  Mayor ;  as  a  State  functionary  the  Mayor  supervises  the  actions  of  the 
Council;  he  may  suspend  their  resolutions  for  30  days,  but  is  bound  to  inform 
the  Deputed  States  of  the  province. 

Area  and  Population. 

I.  Prooress  and  Present  Condition. 
Population  at  various  census  periods  : 

1829.    .  2,613,487   I   1869   .    8,579,529   I   1909   .    5,858,175 
1849.    .  8,056,879   |   1889   .    4,511,415   | 

Area  (excluding  water)  and  the  population,  according  to  the  communal 
population  list-s  for  December  31,  1914  and  1918  : — 


Provincea 

Area: 

English 

square  miles 

(1909) 

Population 

Dec.  31,  1914 

Dec  31,  1010 

Per  sq.  mile 
1919 

North  Brabant 
Gnelders . 
South  Holland 
North  Holland 
Zealand  . 
Utrecht   . 
Friesland 
Overyssel 
Oroningen 
Drenthe  . 
Limbnrg  . 

1,920 
1,989 
1,131 
1,066 

707 
•    525 
1,248 
1,295 

881 
1,028 

847 

12,582 

670,030 
681,824 
1,637,419 
1,202,652 
289,676 
307,647 
372,626 
410,820 
345,049 
188,775 
382,682 

6,839,706 

729,011 
726,390 
1,664,284 
1,288,826 
246,862 
835,461 
385,862 
435,047 
308,077 
200,879 
450,012 

379 
374 
1,470 
1,209 
349 
640 
310 
336 
412 
201 
531 

Total. 

6.881,231 

542 

Of  the  total  on  December  31,  1919,  8,401,348  were  males  and  3,429,883 
females. 

According  to  the  result  of  the  census  taken  December,  1920,  the  country 
had  a  population  of  6,841,155. 
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The  area,  including  the  interior  waters,  amounted  in  1909  to  13,l9d 
square  miles,  whilst  the  total  area,  including  gulfs  and  bays,  ainounted  in 
1909  to  15, 760  square  miles. 

On  June  li,  1918,  a  law  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  niw 
protince  by  the  draining  of  the  Zuiderzee  to  the  extetit  of  523,000  acres. 
l*he  work  is  expected  to  take  15  years,  and  the  total  outlay  for  the  first  stage 
is  calculated  at  66^250,000  florins. 

Ttie  rate  of  increase  in  each  year  has  been  : — 

In  1880    .        .    0-59     I     In  1910    .        .    1-49     I     la  1918  .        .    O'SO 
„  1906    .        .    1-47      I      „  1015    .        .    1-7^     t       „    191»  •        .    0*77 


tear 

'  Topvll9.ti«b  6t 
the  principai 
Towns  1 

Percentage 
ofthe  wbole 
Fopultftion 

Rural 
Pbplilation 

Peirewnta^e 

of  tbe  whole 

Population 

IMc.  81,  1880 . 
,,      ,',   1899 .'        .         . 
„     „   1915. 
„      „   1916.        .        . 
„      M   1610. 

1,650.187 

1.984/^68 
2,634,290 
2,774,818 
2,804,412 

84-86 

88-97 
40-85 
40  04 
41-05 

3,»ei,228 
3,12(>,074 
8,815,058 
4,003,881 
4,026,819 

65^84 
01-^8 
59-15 
59-gi 
58-95 

1  The  towns  with  a  population  of  more  than  20,000  inhabitanta  at  the  census  of  1909. 

tdi  details  of  th6  1909  cehsus  se^  The  Statesman's  YiAft-BooK  for 
1916,  p.  1155;  for  19l7,  p.  1114 ;  And  for  1915,  p.  1096. 

II.  Movement  of  thb  P'oPTTLATioi^. 


Tears 

Total  Births 

Registered  as 

Living 

173.112 
107,686 
ie4,447 

lUegfti- 
mate 

3,808 

3.788 
d,355 

Deaths 

Marriages 

49,344 

49,527 
68,270 

Surplus  of 

Births  over 

Deaths 

85,839 
^2,196 
74,801 

Stillborn 

1917 
1918 
1919 

87,273 

115,440 

89,646 

6,788 
6,598 
5,516 

The  emigration  has  been  as  follows,  mostly  to  North  America:  1916, 
911 ;  1917,  867;  1918,  1,160;  and  1919,  2,439  (1,264  were  males,  608  females, 
and  867  children) 

The  total  number  of  emigrants,  Dutch  and  foreigners,  who  sailed  from 
Dutch  ports  was,  in  1918,  1,197  ;  and  in  1919,  8,213. 

III.    PKINCiPAL  TotfNS. 


On  December  $1,  1919  :— 

Amsterdam 

.  647,120 

Dordrecht 

Rotterdam 

.  608,067 

Maesttidit 

The  Hague 

.  359,610 

Leeu^rarde 

Utrecht     . 

.  138,8.94 

Apeld^^orn 

Groningen 

.     89,030 

'sHertoglenbOsch 

Haarlem    . 

.     77,802 

Bnschede  . 

Arnhem     . 

.     71,002 

Delft 

Leiden 

.     61,408 

Zwolle 

Nimeguen 

.     66,833 

Schiedam 

tilburg      . 

.     61,557 

Hilversum 

58,621 
41,806 
42,624 
4ff,139 
38,007 
41,285 
38,433 
35,048 
39,066 
37,558 


Emmen 

Deventer 

Helder 

Breda 

Zaandam 

Gouda 

Amersfoort 

Flushing 

Alkmaar 

Hengelo 


89,750 
8S,514 
29,380 
80,044 
28,852 
»,664 
30,804 
82,343 
23,778 
25,593 


ReligSoA. 

Entire  liberty  of  conscience  is  granted  to  the  members  of  all  religiona 

confessions.     Th^  royail  famifly  and  tfa^  tnajority  of  th^  liih&bitants  belong 

1  the  Reformed  Church.     The  State  Budget  containii  fii;^d  ill^anc^s  tat  the 
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diffetint  ohtrreli'^fl ;  for  ProUstftiit  Church^^j,  tbotat  1,888^000  gnil4e«  ;  for 
Roman  Oaiholics,   aboirt  576,000  ;   and  for  Je'^s,   about   14,000. 

The  number  of  sdh^re^^  of  th6  different  (yhttrchess  in  the  ya;d<iiirt  pr6tinc6^, 
aceofdf^^  to  the  cen^d  of  1909'.  #ftd  l>ntch  Reformed  Church,  2,588,261  ; 
Other  Protestants,  746,186  ;  Catholics,  2,053,021  ;  Jaujiehists,  10*,  082  ; 
Jews,  106, 46& ;  and  other  cteeds  of  those  6f  none,  853,158. 

The  gorernment  of  the  Itefom^^d  Church  i»  IVedbyt«i^ian.  At  the  eUd 
of  1912  th^  Dutch  ReforitecMl,  Wallop,  English  Presbyt^riom,  and  Sc<ytoh! 
Cllilirrch^s  haid  1  Synod,  10  provincial  districts,  44  cli^sed,  And  1,362  piarish^s.- 
Their  clergy  numbered  ribout  1,640.  The  R<)man  Catholic  Chuf6h  had  tfn^ 
sfen$hbi^6p  (of  Utrecht),  4  bishdps,  iind  1,138  parishes.  Thef  Old  Oaiholles 
had  1  archbishop,  2  bishops,  and  27  parishes.  The  Jews  had  about  171  pariKhei. 

Inst^ftetiion. 

Public  instruction  (primary)  is  given  in  all  places  where  needed, 
I'fclrgldu^  cdtivictiotfs  b^iiig  feSjfiedted.  Initruetion  #as  inidel  obligaf o^  by 
the  Act  6f  1900 ;  the  sbhool  agcf  isf  frorir  6  t6  13. 

In  iBii^y  and  mere  dxpres^^r  in  1848,  secular  iu'artru6ti6n  Waf^.^ep^afted 
from  reKgiotts  or  sectariau  rndtnictfoi^.  The  law  oil  the  poilit  6f  tn*'  year 
1879  irf  ^till  fn  force.  By  a  modification  of  the  Act  of  1887  public  instrtiction 
is'  dimrdisHcd  And  a  greatet  share  in  cduca1;ion  is  left  to  priva-td  instruction, 
if  Approved  ad  efficient  by  the  State,  in  whroh  case  it  is  paid  for  out  6f  pUbKc 
fund's.  The  cost  of  plibKc  priiinary  totruction  is  bdhie  jointly  by  the  StAt6' 
and  th^  cOihmunfes,  thd  3tAte  contributing  to  the  salaties  of  the*  teaeherd  anid 
being  responsible  for  25  per  cent,  of  the  c6st<  of  fotinding  or  piirchasing 
schools.  Important  modilcationa  of  the  law  took  place  in  the  years  1901, 
1905,  1910,  1912,  1917  and  1918. 

The  Secondary  Education  Act  dates  from  the  year  1868,  but 
it  has  rt^datedly  been  modified  since.  Superior  instruction  is  j^ven  in  the 
larger  communities  in  public  or  private  schools.  Private  schools  may  be 
endowed  by  the  State,  pYitate  professional  schools  alsio  by  the  province  and 
the  community.  The  Higher  Education  Act  dates  from  the  yeAr  1876^  but 
it  has  repeatedly  been  lUodified  since.  Higher  education  in  given  at  Univer- 
sities', in  high  schoois,  snd  gfaminaf  schopte,  eitiier  pnblic  or  private.- 
Private  institutions  may  be  endowed  by  the  State.  Tuition  in  Kinder- 
^Artemi^  has  not  been  re^s^lot^d  by  Uw. 

The'  foU6>}^irig  table  is  ULk^n  from  the  Government  retu^As  fdr  1918-19  : 


histitntions 


■drniVersities  (public)  l 
Techtifcal  Unii^ersdty. 
Prlrate"  UniVtesity 
High  gi^hoOl  of  i)nmvcttTtv  2 
Classical  (public)  schools 
$ehobIa  Tot  the"  wording  people 
NaVi^ibrr  ti^b^bls    . 
Middle  alksi  sciuxAv . 
£lfmentary  ScliooU : 

PuWic     .       .       . 

Private,  . 
Infl^t9tA6ola: 

Ptt]t>lic     . 


i*fa*. 


Ntnnber 


4 
1 
1 
1 

34 

526 

18 

sr,424 

2,466 

209 
:  1,147. 


TttadhiT)^  Staff 


352 
81 

i4i 

95 
564 

4,833- 
161 

2,804 

10,75r 
14,795 

1,672  3 
3,4523 


mpits  Of  Studettts 


Total 

5,201 

l,d79 

li5 

602 

3,515 

53,9flr« 

1,814 

23,(^4 

6^0,737 
448,258 

86,648 
1^3,289 


Female 


1,263 
113 

1,^70 
16,841 

7.&87 

27i,i87 
246,0^13 

17,472 
67,140 


1  IiBidenJtounded  1575),  Utreclit  (1636X  Grpningep  (1614).  Amsterdam.    In  1918  the 
Veterinary  School  at  Utreclit.  and  the  Agricultural  sichool  at  Wageningen  were  created 


Universities. 
8  Rotterdam. 


3  Figures  for  the  year  1917-18. 
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Budget  aroted  U>t  the  je^rs  lfi2fi  an4  estii^t^  fpr  192^  weft  ^  fQ\\ow^  t- 


BraneHes  ot  Bx* 

penditoro 

1920 

1921 

Sources  of  Revenue 

1920 

1921 

Guilders 

Guilders 

Direct  ta:;e9  :— 

GuUder^ 

Guilders 

CiTlllist 

900,000 

900,000 

Land  tax  '. 

16,950,000 

17,250,000 

Legislative      body 

Personal 

17,570,000 

19,780,000 

and  Boyal  cabinet 

1,692,697 

.l,jB62,406^ 

■  TaxoncapU^   . 

10,800,000 

12,500,000 

Department  of  Fo- 

• 

Tax  on  incomes 

reign  Affairs 

4,060,8^6 

4,763,775 

from  trades,  pro- 

Department of  Jus- 

fessions,  te;    . 

.   63,000,000 

74,000,000 

tkse 

a6,806.7fie 

88,690,846 

Tax  on  dividendfl 

w/mfioo 

13.500,000 

D0jpar|«i^ent  of  In- 

Excise  duties 

84,300^000 

106,500.000 

t«rior    . 

11,290,674 

15,962,161 

Indirect  taxes 

74,200,000 
27,000,060 

104,200,000 

Department  of  In- 

' 

Import  duties 

47,000,000 

atniotian,  etc. 

80,877,44 

102,880,906 

Tax  on  gdld  A  sUvsr 

800,g6o 

1,000,000 

Departmeat  of  Ma- 

t^omains 

2^1,000 

8,263,900 

rine 

47,907,029 

52,167,592 

Post  office 

} 

Department  of  Fi- 

Telecrapli service . 

nance    .       •       • 

182,862,778 

194,592,415 

State  lottery . 

658,000 

658,000 

Department  of  War 

40,766,4fi8 

78*901,076 

Pilot  dues 

1,000,000 

S,000,900 

Department  of  Pab- 
lie  works,'  etc.     . 

Tax  on  ininAS, 
State  railways  " 
Part   paw   by  the 

20oio9 

4,249,006 

500,000 

53,734,743 

63,189,842 

4,249,000 

Department        of 
Agrieoltore,  etc. 

66,580,180 

d8,879,«07 

EastCaaiesinthe 

department  of 

ibtetseet  and  slak- 

Labour. 

98,208,469 

75,i89,610 

ing  fi^d  of  public 

Department  of  Colo- 

debt   . 

2.145,000 

2,047,000 

nies 

4,409,460 

6,028,680 

Share  in  the  profits 

PnbUoDebt  . 

127,107,886 

170,a49,669 

of  the  Bank  xif 

Unforeseen  expen- 

the Ketherlen^P 

4,480,000 
41  786,000 

9,480.000 

diture  . 

50,000 

50,000 

State  mines  . 

06,050,000 

Misc.  receipts 
Total  revenue  i    . 

47,347,000 

68,174,000 

Total  expenditure 

755,243.469 

803,950,004 

409,568,000 

552.151,000 

(62,9S8,622L) 

(74,495,8332.) 

1 

(34,130,666/.) 

(46,012,583^) 

I  Exclusive  of  tax  on  war  profits  and  defence  taxes. 

The  amount  of  the  chief  taxes  per  head  of  the  population  was,  in  1919 
97*69  guilders. 

The  expenditure  of  the  *  Department  for  the  Colonies  *  entered  in  the 
budget  estimates  only  refer3  to  the  central  a,4mini»tration.  l^hiBre  is  a 
separate  budget  for  the  great  colonial  possessions  in  the  £ast  Indies,  voted 
as  such  bj  the  States-General.  The  financial  estimates  for  the  yaar  Id21 
are  distributed  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  in  the  following 
proportions : — 


Guild)»rs 
Expenditure  in  the  colonies     600,666,322 
Home  Government  ezpendi^ 
ture 218,646,142 


Total  expenditure 


819,313,464 
(68,276,0381.) 


GnUdera 

Revenues    in    the    mother 

couBtcy     ....        38,824,170 
Revenues  in  the  oolooies  .      711^864^986 


Total  revenue 


750,191,156 
(62,61 5,928Z.) 


DtSftffiC^ 


im 


n  the  budget  for  1921  the  niitioii»l  debt  is  gtypn  ag  fpll^ivrf  :r- 


iv«« 


Funded  Debt 

2|  per  eent  debt 

8     „        „     debt  of  1895, 1698,  1899  and  1SK)5 
H    t*       i>     d^btofl910    . 

4  J,        „     debt  of  1016    . 
4i    „        „     debt  of  1916  and  1917 

5  „        ,,     debt  of  1918  ftnd  1910 
FlQUing  debt      .... 
Annuities     .... 
Sinking  fund       .... 

Total  debt  . 


^fiainal  Ofpital 


Guilders 
564,043,000 
464,80S,000 

4$,852,000 
124^10.000 
614,015,000 
7652,982,000 


2,675,246,000 
(214,603,7502.) 


Aiuifwl  ^9tc^r0«t 


Guilders 

14,101,074 

18,946,708 

1,587,818 

4,960,400 

27,680.675 

87,779,275 

15,930,009 

778,668 

51,279,000 


167,993,088 
(16,998,590^.) 


During  the  years  1850-1920,  459,007,691  guilders  haye  been  devoted 
to  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt. 

The  nteable  annual  value  of  buildings  was  given  at  224,74^,754 
guildeiB  in  1919,  and  of  land,  98,232,269  guildeiv. 

The  various  provinces  and  communes  have  their  own  sepaiate  budgets  ; 
the  provincial  expenditure  for  1917  was  29,264,360  guilders;  the  revenue 
at  30,089,522  guilders ;  the  communal  expnses  in  1917  amounted  to 
473,042,000  guilders,  whereof  149,796,000  guildera  for  debt.  The  eommun|i] 
revenues  were,  in  the  same  year,  488,290,000  guilders. 

Belenec. 

I.  F^osrTisiL. 

The  Netherlands  are  bordered  on  the  south  by  Belgium,  on  the  east 
by  Germany.  On  the  former  side  the  countiy  is  auite  l^vel,  on  the  latter 
more  hilly  ;  the  land  frontier  is  open  all  round.  The  frontiers  are  defended 
by  few  fortresses.  The  scheme  of  defence  adopted  in  1874  contemplates 
concentration  of  the  defensive  forces  in  a  restricted  area,  known  as  the 
'Holland  Fortress.'  This  comprises  the  provinces  of  North  and  South 
Holland,  with  parts  of  Zeeland  and  Utrecht.  Two-thirds  of  the  area  is 
surrounded  by  tibe  sea.  On  the  land  side,  to  the  EaM  and  South,  ara  lin^s 
of  more  or  less  permanent  works,  which  can  be  rendered  very  diifflcult  of 
attack  by  inundations.  There  are  also  strong  works  on  the  coast,  notably 
the  j9elder  group,  barring  access  to  the  Zuiderzee,  and  the  HoUandsch  Diep 
and  Volkerak  position,  while  the  entranoes  to  the  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam 
ship  canals  are  defended  by  powerful  forts.  The  citadel  of  the  wlmle  is 
Amsterdam,  which  is  well  fortified.  Here  also  iuundatiomB  would  almost 
preclude  a  successful  attack.  The  coast  defences  are  in  good  order  and  are  to 
be  furlfher  strenffthened,  but  the  defenees  on  the  land  side,  except  the  position 
of  Aumsterdam,  have  of  late  years  been  negieeted.  Jioreover,  the  eontrol  of 
t^  inundations  i»  not  entirely  in  military  hands. 

Apart  from  the  Holland  Fortress  are  the  works  on  the  Wcatecn  Scheldt. 
These  have  hitherto  been  unimportant,  but  a  plan  has  been  adopted  to 
augment  them  by  entirely  new  works  at  Flushing. 

II.  Armt. 

According  to  ^n  Act  of  1912,  service  in  the  army  is  partly  voluntary  and 
partly  con^pulsory  ;  the  voluntary  enlistments'  bear  a  small  proportion  to 
the  compulsory.     Every  Dutch  citizen  an(l,  in  certain  circumstances^  every 
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other  resident  in  the  Netherlands,  is  liable  to  personal  f^ervice  in  th^. 
army  (or  navy)  from  the  age  of  19  np  to  40.  Actual  service  in  the  ranks  is 
determined  by  lot,  bat  substitution  is  not  permitted.  The  maximum 
strength  of  the  annual  contingent  is  fixed  at  25,500  (including  600  for 
the  sea  service). 

The  conscripted  militiamen  belong  to  the  active  army  for  6  years  for  the 
unmounted  corps,  and  8  years  for  the  mounted  corps  (sea  service  5  years). 
The  *  full '  training  time  is  8}  months  in  the  infantry,  engineers,  and  garrison 
artillery  (under  certain  circumstances  6 J  months),  and  24  months  in  the 
cavalry,  horse  and  field  artillery.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  full-course 
men  of  the  infantry  and  garrison  artillery  (between  3,800  and  4,500  men, 
designed  by  lot)  are  retained  for  an  additional  44  months.  The  full-course 
men  are  called  up  in  two  batches,  two-thirds  in  January  (March),  one-third 
in  October. 

With  regard  to  further  training,  men  belonging  to  mounted  corps  are 
liable  to  be  called  out  once  in  their  army  service  for  4  weeks ;  the  others, 
once  for  4  and  the  second  time  for  3  weeks. 

After  having  fulfilled  their  active  service  the  militiamen  pass  to  the 
'  landwecr '  for  5  years ;  they  can  be  called  out  once  in  their  5  years,  for 
6  days.  Men  of  mounted  corps  and  of  the  navy  are  excused  from  landweer 
service.  Men  after  they  have  completed  their  landweer  service  belong  to 
the  '  landstorm '  up  to  the  age  of  40,  together  with  all  men  who  have  not 
passed  through  the  ranks. 

The  landweer  forces  are  organised  in  units  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
first  line,  except  that  there  are  no  mounted  troops.  Cadres  are  maintained 
in  time  of  peace  for  the  landweer  formations. 

The  field  army  consists  of  4  divisions  and  an  independent  cavalry  brigade. 
A  division  contains  3  brigades  of  infantry  each  consisting  of  2  regiments  of 
3  battalions,  1  squadron,  a  field  artillery  regiment  (16  three-gun  batteries, 
48  guns),  a  group  of  2  four-gun  batteries  of  heavy  artillery,  2  companies  of 
cyclists,  54  machine  guns,  and  2  companies  of  engineers.  The  total  strength 
of  a  division  in  the  field,  with  stafir,  would  be  about  20,000  officers  and 
men.  The  cavalry  brigade  has  4  regiments,  each  of  3  squadrons,  4  com- 
panies af  cyclists  and  4  three-gun  batteries  of  horse  artillery.  There  are 
also  66  battalions  of  army  troops,  of  which  48  are  Landweer  battalions. 
The  landweer  troops,  with  the  fortress  artillery  of  the  active  army,  would 
hold  the  fortresses. 

The  peace  strength  of  the  Netherlands  army,  including  the  '  landweers, ' 
was  on  April  2,  1920,  7,961  officers  and  262,804  men,  and  comprises  137,856 
rifles,  156  field  and  42  heavy  guns.  There  are  156,000  additional  trained 
men,  and  250,000  untrained  men  available  for  mobilisation.  Military 
budget  for  1921  was  73,701,075  florins.  A  Bill  has  been  passed  to  spend 
about  two  millions  sterling  on  the  coast  defences,  including  armament. 

The  Netherlands  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Mannlicher  magazine  rifle, 
model  95.  Cavalry  and  engineers  carry  the  Mannlicher  carbine.  The  field 
artillery,  including  the  horse  batteries,  is  armed  with  a  shielded  Q.F.  Krapp 
gun  of  7  '5  cm. 

III.  Navy. 

The  Navy  is  maintained  for  a  double  purpose — viz.  the  protection  of  the 
Dutch  waters  and  coast,  and  the  defence  of  the  East  Indian  possessionLS. 
These  latter  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  that  division  of  it  known  as 
the  Indian  Marine; 
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FaUowitig  ii  >  iut  of  the  principftl  ihipi  of  ths  Dutoh  Navy. 
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mbmariDsa  ;  a  anbintrine  depot  ship  and  12  mine  layers.  A  British  sub- 
marine iDtemed  nos  bonght  bj  the  Dutch  GovenimeDt  and  taken  over  in 
June,  1917,  ag  08. 

A  naval  crisis  took  pkue  in  February,  1619,  when  the  Minister  of 
Marine  resigned.  The  future  of  the  navj  has  been  nnder  the  tonsideralion 
ofa  Fleet  Committee. 

Production  and  Industry. 

I.     AORICULTUBE. 

The  surface  of  the  Netherlands  was  divided  io  1919  ae  follows  (in  hectares: 
1  hoctare  =  2'47  acres)  ;—Uncultiv&ted  land  (heath)  487,653;  water  and 
morass,  ISA, 714  ;  djkes  and  loada,  38,2B3  ;  nntazad  land,  74,8B8  :  buHdinR 
land,  hoDseB,t[c..  fi4,Sfil.  Total,  802,429.  Cultivated  land:  arable  land; 
908,622 ;  pwture,  1,209,748 ;  gardens  and  orchards,  BS,6S2  ;  forest,  249,a5&. 
Total,  2,401,112. 

Large  estates  prevail  in  the  provinces  of  Zealand,  3anth  Holland, 
Groningen,  and  North  Holland ;  small  estates  in  North  Brabant,  Gueldsrs. 
Limburg,  and  Overysael. 

The  areas  under  the  principal  crops,  in  acres,  vers  as  follows : — 
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The  yield  of  the  mbre  iihportluit  prociitots  for  3  yean  was -as  follows :— 


Crop 

Produce 

1 

1 

Crop 

1 

Produce 

1916 

1917 

1919 

1916 

Tons 
1,716,838 

Cwts. 
9,908 

1917 

Tons 
1,458,000 

Cwte. 
8,617 

1919 

Wheit    . 
Barley    . 
Oats 
Rjre 

Quarters 

421,64s 

209,555 

1,579,178 

1,025,941 

Quarters 

957,000 

485,687 

4,201,487 

8,212,687 

Quarters 

774,918 

811,883 

2,388,823 

1,206,293 

Sugar  beet. 

Flax  . 

1 

Tons 
1,494,108 

Cwtc 
5,272 

According  to  the  live-stock  census  of  March  5,  1919,  Holland  possessed 
362,011  horsesj  1,968,609  cattle,  437,076  sheep,  and  449,829  pigs. 

II.  MiNiNO  AND  Manufactures. 

A  few  coal  mines  are  found  in  the  province  of  Limburg ;  most  of  them  belong 
to  the  State.  The  quantity  of  coal  extracted  in  1919  was  3,401,346  metric 
tons,  valued  at  70,909,000  guilders.  In  1919  the  private  mines  produced 
1,926,249  tbns,  and  the  State  mines,  1,476,297  tons;  total  for  1919, 
3,401,346  tons.     There  is  one  salt  mine  at  Boekelo. 

There  are  n6  oflEicial  returns  of  all  the  aianufactnring  industries.  According 
to  the  last  reports  there  were,  in  1919 :  354  distilleries,  10  sugar  refineries, 
20  beet-sugar  refineries,  28  salt  works,  and  271  breweries. 

III.  Fisheries. 

In  1919,  6,239  vessels  of  all  kinds  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  with 
crews  numbering  about  22^460.  The  produce  of  the  herring  fishery  in  the 
North  Sea  was  valued  at  36,676,168  guilders  in  1919.  The  quantity  of 
oysters  produced  in  1919  amounted  to  3,916,246  kilos. 

The  Netherlands  is  a  free-trading  coiintify.  A  few  duties  are  levied, 
but  they  have  only  a  fiscal  or  eftatistioal,  not  a  protectionist,  character. 

Treaties  of  commerce  aud  navigation  between  the  Netherlands  and  Great  Britain  were 
signed  in  1887, 1851  and  1889,  and  (having  speeial  referttace  to'.the  bolonles)  in  1815, 1827, 
and  ISTlf  "providing,  amongst  other  things,  for  the  '  most  fWroolred  nation '  (Matment.  The 
treaties  of  1887, 1851,  and  1889,  are  terminable  on  a  year's  notice,  with  exception  of  tbat 
of  1851,  which  is  terminable  on  six  weeks'  notice,  when  the  privileges  n-anted  by  the 
Netherland  law  of  1850  maybe  withdriawh.  Ii'or'tne  treaties  of  1815, 1827  and  1871  no 
time  of  notice  has  been  stipulated. 

The  following  are  the  returns  of  the  imports  for  home  consumption  and 
the  export  of  home  produce  for  six  years  (in  thousands  of  guilders) : — 


Year 

Imports               Bxports 

Y«r 

Imports 

Bxports 

1915 
1916 
1917 

2,111,000                1,749,000 

1,888,000                1,387,090 

964,730                   819,260 

1       1918 
1919 
1920 

608,360 
2,825,74(1 
3,367,472 

881,110 
1.411,810 
1,748,618 

The  values  of  the  leading  articles  of  import  «nd   export   in  the    laat 
two  years  were  (in  thousands  of  -guilders,  Vi  gttildera-«  -IJ.-) : — 
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Iron  and  sUel  of  all  kinds  , 
Textiles,  raw  and  manufactured 
Cereals  and  flour 

Coal 

Rice  and  flour  thereof. 

Mineral  oil 

Coffee . 

Butter 

Margarine  (raw  and  eatable) 

Sugar 

Cheese 

Gold  and  silver  .... 

Wood 

Skins 

Indigo.       •        *       .        .        . 

Copper 

Paper 

Soot,  greasd,  tallow,  suet  . 

Saltpetre 

Zinc 

Tobacco 

Tin 

Colours  (painters'  wares)  . 
Seeds  (colza,  linseed,  &c.)  . 
Manures  (all  sorts) 


Imports 


1919 


191,530 

155,198 

235,689 

164,720 

3,831 

76,345 

73,924 

712 

2,034 

21,598 

39 

470,893 

94,300 

35,464 

774 

25,920 

15,571 

25,669 

28 

4,398 

259,e«5 

10.191 

13,675 

51,182 

60,948 


1920 


298,825 

338,970 

283,962 

230,634 

1,319 

103,515 

65,593 

132 

9.246 

27,376 

358 

36^110 

186,900 

46.687 

1,579 

.33,684 

59,783 

22,058 

37,758 

5,587 

87,902 

2,752 

24,369 

(^6,240 

39,999 


Bzports 


1919 


23,131 

99,155 

6,937 

6,936 

20,665 
17,^88 
45,408 
64,763 
24,981 
22,772 
320,433 

8,054 

46,451 

25 

1,747 

33,458 

11,989 

18 

1,752 
189,084 

3,253 
12,325 

2,102 

1,716 


1930 

50,204 

259,409 

76,267 

16,378 

15 

4,004 
16,735 
56,810 
101,177 
51,789 
64,297 
47,207 

6,519 

24,830 

45 

2,796 

69,696 

16,163 

985 

2,093 
31,769 

1,795 
17,419 
25,630 
13,016 


Value  of  the  trade  with  the  leading  countries  for  two  years  in  thousands 
of  guilders : — 


Imports 


1918 


1919 


Oermanj 
Great  Britain 
Belgium 
Dutch  East  Indies 
Russia  .        .    . 
United   States 
British  India. 
France  . 
Sweden . 


Exports 


321,281 

71,229 

13,316 

4,708 

3,569 

23,572 

2,324 

2,967 

110,795 


833,935 

592,301 

221,476 

328,l»35 

54'J,429 

23,296 

42,350 

55,204 


Germany 
Great  Britain 
Belgium 

United    States     . 
Dutch  East  Indies 
Austria-Hungary  . 
Sweden. 
Prance  . 
Switzerland  . 


1918 

158,840 
73,85(i 
20,408 
10,600 
27,752 
13,682 
29,4S9 
11,897 
18,397 


1919 

578,026 

485,320 

184,7^4 

57,208 

163,443 

31,671 

27,668 

47,842 

16^76 


Since  1917  the  statistics  give  the  real  value  of  goods, 
weight,  in  numlaer  and  in  value  of  commodities. 


Returns  are  made  out  tn  gross 


The  principal  articles  of  trade  between  the  United    Kingdom    and    the 
Netherlands  (Board  of  Trade  Returns)  in  two  years  were  : — 


Imports  into  U.K. 

1 

1918 

1 

'       1911> 

Exports  of  produce 
and  manuf.  of  U.K. 

1918 

1919 

Croiu  Netherlands 

1 

1                     1 

to  Netherlands 

£. 

£ 

1 

£ 

& 

Flax    . 

170,317 

087,403 

'  Cottons     . 

27,327 

3,270,106 

Fish    . 

16,372        247,720 

1  Cotton  yarn 

470 

5,621,597 

Cheese 

621,490 

668,289 

'  Coal  .... 

1      151,180 

1,368,951 

Bntt/cr 

164,317 

20,812 

1  Iron  .... 

24,6b0 

3,395,269 

Margarine  . 

1,563,079 

2,223,017 

j  Machinery 

05,537 

90S,  907 

Paper,  Strawboard    . 

634,822 

1,859,305 

1  Apparel    . 
1  Woollens  . 

15,941 

769,106 

Sugar .       .       .       . 
Pickled  vegetables    . 

226,848 

1,215,613 

600 

2,753.333 

167,936 

203,396 

Soda  compounds 

110.033 

160,125 

Condensed  milk. 

1,389,451 

1,064,221 

Cottonseed  oil . 

558,706 

1,240.478 

4  B  2 
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Much  of  the  trade  here  entered  as  with  the  Netherlands  consists  of  goods 
on  transit  from  and  to  Germany,  notably  the  imports  of  silk  goods  and 
metal  goods. 

Total  trade  between  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom  (in 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling)  for  5  years  (Board  of  Trade  Returns) : — 


Imports  from  Netherlands  to  U.K. 
Exports  to  Netherlands  from  U.K. 


1916 

1917 

1918 

£ 

22,138 
24,056 

£ 
19,903 
20,796 

£ 

7,670 
14,986 

1919 


£ 
21,658 
84,316 


1920 

'    £  ~ 

39,292 
47,914 


*  Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  number  of  vessels  in  the  mercantile  navy  at  the  end  of  1019  was  : — 
Sailing  vessels  283,  of  27,713  English  tons  ;  steamers  570,  of  804,307  English 
tons. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  tonnage  (in  English  measure- 
ment) of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands  : — 


Entered. 

1 

Tear 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

<Otal 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

•285,746 
1,088,191 
1,3&0,166 

No. 

1,779 

7,082 

11,114 

Tonnage 

- 

1918 
1919 
1920 

1,464 
5,647 
8,317 

1,377,347 
6,009,525 
6,691,234 

315 
1,485 
2,797 

1,66.^,093 
7,097,716 
8,030,400 

Cleared. 

191S 
!919 
1920 

1,290 
4,408 
7,712 

905,878 
3,663,276 
4,911,739 

676 
3,062 
3,768 

794,431 
3,587,044 
3,184,277 

1,906 

7,470 

11,420 

1,700.309 
7,250,320 
8,096,016 

Of  the  total  number  in  1920,  3,824  Dutch  vessels  entered  with  a 
tonnage  of  2,756,133,  and  7,290  foreign  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  5,276,799  ; 
3,929  Dutch  vessels  cleared,  with  a  tonnage  oi  2,803,816,  and  7,491  foreign 
vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  5,292,200. 

The  vessels  with  cargoes  which  entered  at  the  chief  ports  were  as 
follows : — 




Entered. 

Port 

1919 

1920 

Number 

3,425 

1,000 

177 

Tons 

4,153,539 

1,099,152 

167,127 

per  cent. 

69-1 

18  2 

2-7 

Number 

Tons 

percent. 

Rotterdam     . 
Amsterdam    . 
Flashing 
Hook  of  Holland  . 

4,015 

1,650 

308 

333 

4,032,352 

1,143,417 

209,049 

287,538 

58'7 
i     22-0 

i       *'^ 

i        4-4 

Cleared. 

Rotterdam 
Amsterdam    . 
Flushing 
Hook  of  Bolland  . 

2,561 
734 
228 

2,275,702          •  62  1 
«60,904             18-0 
196.593               5-3 

3,823 

1,222 

310 

298 

2,8-26,161 
856,291 
204,691 
229,842 

56-6 

180 

4-5 

4-4 
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Internal  Communications. 

I.  Canals  and  Railways. 

The  total  extent  of  canals  is  about  2,000  miles ;  of  roads  about  8,000 
miles. 

In  1919  the  total  length  of  the  principal  tramway  lines  was  1,830  miles  ; 
306,787,000  passengers  were  carried,  and  1,385,000  kilogrammes  of  goods. 
Their  revenue  amounts  to  36, 606, 000  guilders. 

In  1919  the  2  principal  railways  had  a  length  of  2,377  miles.  The 
breadth  of  the  railway  gauge  is  1*60  metres,  or  4  ft.  11  in.  In  1919 
60,248,000  passengers  and  13,819,000  metric  tons  of  goods  were  carried 
on  the  railways.  The  revenue  was  152,733,000  guilders,  and  the  expenditure 
112,641,000  guilders.  All  railway  companies  are  private;  there  is  a  State 
railway  company,  only  so  named  because  the  road  is  owned  by  the  State. 
A  project  is  on  foot  for  bringing  the  four  railway  companies  under  one 
control. 

II.  Post.  AND  Teleuraphs. 
The  postal  traffic  was  as  follows  in  2  years :  — 


1918 
Internal 
Foreign 

1919 
Internal 
Foreign 


Letters 


173,480,000 
26,759,000 

193,189,000 
45,085,000 


Post  Cards 


167,240,000 
13,443,000 

157,794,000 
13,402,000 


Newspapers  and 
Printed  Matter 


373,158,000 
19,926,000 

405,789,000 
22,270,000 


Parcels 


10,568,000 
552,000 

13,083,000 
1,097,000 


Letters  with 
Money  Orders 


864,981 
72,966 

826,206 
135,236 


The  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  in  1919  were  30,121,000  guilders,  the  ex- 
penditure in  1919  42,797,000  guilders. 

There  are  several  private  telegraph  lines,  but  most  of  the  lines  are  owned 
by  the  State.  The  length  of  State  lines  on  Dec.  31, 1919,  was  5,124  miles,  the 
length  of  wires  29,345  miles.  The  number  of  State  offices  was,  on  December  31, 
1919,  1,421.  Th&  number  of  paid  messages  by  State  and  private  lines  in 
1919  was  10,250,200.  The  receipts  of  the  State  amounted  in  the  same 
year  to  8,669,000  guilders,  and  the  ordinary  expenses  in  1919  to  9,707,000 
guilders, 

In  1919  the  interurban  telephone  system  had  2,228  miles  of  line  and  66,921 
miles  of  wire,  and  is  administered  by  the  State  ;  10,653,218  interurban  and 
276,580  international  conversations  were  held.  The  receipts  were  in  the 
same  year  for  interurban  and  international  intercourse  11,101,000  guilders  ; 
the  total  expenses  in  1919  6,942,000  guilders. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  money  in  general  circulation  is  chiefly  silver.  Before  1875  the 
Netherlands  had  the  silver  standard  ;  but  a  bill  which  passed  the  States- 
General  in  the  session  of  1875  allowed  an  unrestricted  coinage  of  ten-guilder 
pieces  in  gold,  whereas  the  coinage  of  silver  was  suspended  for  an  unlimited 
time, 
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Value  of  money  minted  during   the  following  years  (in  thousands  ot 
guilders) : — 


Tear 


Gold 


Silver 


1881-1900 
19  -1910 
1914-1918 
1919 


8,564  I  18,710 

992  :  83,870 

11,385  47,100 

—  !  e,ooo 


For  the  East 

and 

West  India 

Colonies 

~T6783T" 
15,230 
14,858 
3,420 


Total 
value 

~  84,418 

52,097 

110,581 

9,530 


>v* 


Total  number 
of  pieces 

4527842,090 

400,679,000 

488,488,476 

73,200,000 


The  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  is  a  private  institution,  but  it  is  the  only 
one  which  has  the  right  of  issuing  bank-notes.  This  right,  granted  in  1863 
for  25  years,  was  prolonged  in  1888  for  15  years,  and  prolonged  again  for 
the  same  term  in  1903,  with  some  alterations  in  the  conditions;  €.g.  all 
the  paper  money  is  to  be  issued  by  the  Bank.  In  1918  the  Charter  was 
once  more  prolonged  for  a  lurther  15  years.  The  Bank  does  the  same 
business  as  other  banks,  only  with  more  guarantees.  Two-fifths  of  the 
paper  money  in  circulation  must  be  coyered.  It  has  agencies  in  all 
places  of  importance. 


Tear 


1919 
1920 
1921 


Notes  in 

Circulation, 

March  81 


1,028,176,000 
1,051,722,000 
1,089,316,000 


Total  Bxehangea 

years  ending 

March  81 


1,805,287,046 
1,618,251,658 


Btoek  of  Gold, 
March  81 


1,000  guilders 
671,041 
634,871 
621,033 


Stock  of  Silver, 
March  81 


1,000  gualden 
7.632 
8,432 
16,687 


The  capital  amounts  to  20,000,000  guilders,  the  reserve  fund  in  1915  to 
5,000,000  guilders.  The  Bank  keeps  the  State-Treasury  and  the  cash  of 
the  State  Postal  Savings-Bank  and  of  other  institutions.  It  receives  8^  per 
cent,  of  the  clear  gains;  the  remainder  is  divided  between  the  State  and 
the  Bank  in  proportion  of  2  :  1. 

There  are  manv  savings-banks,  all  private.  Besides  these  there  is  a  State 
postal  savings-bank,  estaUished  in  1881.  The  following  table  gives  some  par- 
ticulars of  both : — 


Tear 

Number  of 

Savings 

Banks 

Amount 

deposited 

(in  1,000 

gldrs.) 

89,798 
68,978 

104,885 

82,669 

187,886 

Amount 

withdrawn 

(In  1,000 

gldra.) 

Total  De. 

positaat 

end  of  year 

(in  1,000 

gldrs.) 

222,840 
852,483 

241,755 
176.407 

268,188 

Number  of 

Depositors  at 

end  of  year 

▲mount 

per  inbabi. 

tant. 

Gldrs. 

1917 
State  P.  S.  B. 
Private  banks 

1918 
BUto  P.  8.  B. 
Private  banks 

1919 
State  P.  S.  B. 

284 
291 

79,240 
ai,448 

91,768 
65,218 

117,919 

1,768,619 
588,986 

1,816,785 
561,179 

1,887,868 

88  14 

22*67 

86-67 
126-02 

8986 
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Money,  Weigrht«»  and  Measnres. 

Money. 

The  standard  coin  is  the  10-florin  piece  weighing  6720  grammesi  *900  fine, 
and  thns  containing  6 '048  grammes  of  fine  gold.  The  unit  of  the  silver 
coinage  is  the  golden  or  florin,  weighing  10  grammes,  *946  fine  and  containing 
9  '45  grammes  of  fine  silver. 

Gold  is  le^  tender,  and  the  silver  coins  issued  before  1875. 

The  principal  coins  are  : — 

The  gulden,  guilder  or  florin  of  100  cents  =  Is.  8d. ;  or  12  g.  =£i. 

The  rijk8daalder=2i  guilders. 

The  gold-piece  of  ten  guilders  and  of  five  guilders. 

i  guilder,  i  guilder  (kwartje),  ^^  guilder  (^ubbeltje). 

Cent  coins  are:  of  nickel,  5  cents;  of  bronze,  1  cent,  i  cent,  and  ^i  cents, 

Wbiohts  AVtt  MsABtrRii^. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and|  with  trifling  changes, 
the  metric  denominations  are  adopted  in  the  Netherlands. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentativei. 

1.  Of  ths  Netherlands  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister, — Jbnkheer  K.  de  Mareei  van  Swinderen  (October 
13,  191$). 

Counsellor, — Jonkheer  F.  E.  M.  H.  Michiels  van  Verduynen. 

Attacks. — A.  Loudon. 

Naval  Attaehi.—Cvi^t.  K.  F.  Sluys. 

Commercial  Atta>chi. — F.  's  Jacob. 

Director  of  the  Chancery. — H.  N.  Brouwet. 

Consul'Q6neral  in  London. — H.  S.  J.  Maas  ;  appointed  1897. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  the  Netherlands. 

Bnvoy  and  Minister. — Sir  Ronald  W.  Graham,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
Appointed  September  S,  1919. 

First  Secretary — H.  KnatchbuU-Hugesson. 

Third  Secretary. — Sir  Adrian  Baillie. 

Military  AUachS.-AAtMt-Ool.  A.  C.  Temperley,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O. 

Goinmerdal  Secretary. ^^Vi.  V.  Laming,  O.B.E. 

Consul-Oeneral  at  Rotterdam. — W.  N.  Dunn. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Amsterdam  (CO.),   Dordrecht 
Flushing,  The  Hague,  Groningen,  Harlingen,  and  Ymuiden. 
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Colonies. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  the  Netherlands,  situated  in  the  East  Indies 
and  the  West  Indies,  embrace  an  area  of  about  783,000  English  square  miles. 
The  toUl  population,  according  to  the  last  returns  (December  31,  1917), 
was,  approximately,  47,149,903,  or  nearly  eight  times  as  lai^  as  that  of  the 
mother-country. 

DUTCH  EAST  IVDIES. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  Asia,  forming  the  territory  of  Dutch  East  India 
(Nederlandsch  Oost  Indie),  are  situated  between  6**  N.  and  11°  S.  latitude, 
and  between  95"  and  141**  E.  longitude. 

In  1602  the  Dutch  created  their  East  India  Company.  This  Company 
conquered  successively  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  ruled  them  during  nearly 
two  centuries.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Company  in  1798  the  Dutch 
possessions  were  governed  by  the  mother-country. 

Governineiit  and  Constitution. 

Politically,  the  territory,  which  is  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands, 
is  divided  into  (1)  Lands  under  direct  government ;  (2)  Subject  native  States. 

With  regard  to  administration,  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies 
are  divided  into  residencies,  divisions,  regencies,  districts,  and  dessas  (vil- 
lages). They  are  also  very  often  divided  into:  (1)  Java  and  Madura  ;  (2)  the 
Outposts — Sumatra,  Borneo,  Riau-Lingga  Archipelago,  Banca,  Billiton,  Cele- 
bes, Molucca  Archipelago,  the  small  Sunda  Islands,  and  a  part  of  New  Qninea. 

Java,  the  most  important  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  Netherlands, 
was  formerly  administered,  politically  and  socially,  on  a  system  established 
by  General  Johannes  Graaf  Van  den  Bosch  in  1832,  and  known  as  the  *  cul- 
ture system.'  It  was  based  in  principle  on  the  officially  superintended 
labour  of  the  natives,  directed  so  as  to  produce  not  only  a  sufficiency  of  food 
for  themselves,  but  a  large  quantity  of  colonial  produce  best  suited  for  the 
European  market.     To-day,  however,  the  old  system  no  longer  exists. 

The  whole  of  Java — including  the  neighbouring  island  of  Madura — is 
divided  into  seventeen  residencies,  each  governed  by  a  Resident,  assisted 
by  several  Assistant-Residents  and  a  number  of  subordinate  officials, 
called  Contrdleurs.  The  Resident  and  his  assistants  exercise  almost  absolute 
control  over  the  province  in  their  charge  ;  not,  however,  directly,  but  by 
means  of  a  vast  hierarchy  of  native  officials.  The  Outposts  are  ad- 
ministered by  functionaries  with  the  titles  of  'Governor,  'Resident,! 
'  Assistant-Resident, '   '  Contrdleur, '  &c. 

The  superior  administration  and  executive  authority  of  Dutch  India  rest 
in  the  hands  of  a  Governor-General.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  five 
members,  partly  of  a  legislative,  partly  of  an  advisory  character.  The 
members  of  the  Council,  however,  have  no  share  in  the  executive.  The 
Governor-General  and  the  members  of  the  Council  are  nominated  by  the 
Queen.     In  1917  a  '  Volksraad '  was  installed  to  discnss  the  budget. 

Govemor-Oeneral, — Dr.  D.  Fock,  appointed  September  28,  1920. 

The  Governor-General  represents  not  only  the  executive  power  of  govern- 
ment, but  he  has  a  right  of  passing  laws  and  regulations  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  colony,  so  far  as  this  power  is  not  reserved  to  the  legislature  of  the 
mother-country.  However,  he  is  bound  to  adhere  to  the  constitutional 
principles  on  which  the  Dutch  Indies  are  governed,  and  which  are  laid 
>wn  in  the  'Regulations  for  the  Government  of  Netherlands  India,'  passed 

the  King  and  States-General  of  the  mother-country  in  1854,  and  latered 

ny  times  since. 
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Area  and  Population. 


Area: 

Population 

Population 

-> 

English 

SI  Dee.  1P05 

81  Dec.  1917 

, 

square  miles 

(Census) 

(Official 

estimate) 

Java  and  Madura 

50,657 

30,098,008 

34,157,383 

( Sumatra,  West  Coast     . 

15,494 

1,308,77P 

1,288,624 

Tapanoeli 

16,167 

413,301» 

765,238 

Sumatra,  East  Coast 

35,812 

568,417« 

894,140 

Island  of  J 

Benkulen 

9,399 

204,269' 

229,845 

Sumatra ' 

Lampongs 

11,284 

166,5181 

171,572 

Palembang     . 

32,574 

689,7341 

760,548 

Djambi  .... 

19,038 

206,620* 

207,266 

^Atjeh     .         .         .         . 

20,471 

682, 176"^ 

709,841 

Riau-Lingga  Archipelago    . 

16,801 

112,216» 

199,649 

Banca 

4,446 

116,1891 

154,178 

Billiton 

1,863 

36,8681 

69,481 

Borneo,  West  Coast    . 

55,825 

460,9292 

678,637 

Borneo,  South  and  East  Districts 

156,912 

782,7263 

940,866 

Island  Of/ Celebes 
Celebes  \Menado 

49,390 

416,9993 

2,352,018 

22,680 

436,4063 

742,026 

Tbr^i««««  rAmboina* 
Islands  \jj^^  (j^^^  , 

)    13,118 

299,491* 

360,934« 

}     9,663 

108,4168 

200,1363 

J   121,839 

Timor  Archipelago     . 

17,698 

308,600' 

1,091,349 

Bali  and  Lombok 

4,065 

628, 536  > 
38,000,000 

1,344,880 

Ap 

proximate  total' 

683,000 

47,000,000 

1  Tolerably  accurate.  s  Approximate.  '  Here  coi^eeture. 

*  Including  West  and  South  New  Guinea.  ^  Including  North  New  Guinea. 

*  The  population  of  several  countries,  unexplored  until  19C5,  is  included  in  the 

estimate  of  1917.    A  new  census  was  taken  in  1920. 
7  A  province  created  in  1920. 


The  total  number  of  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated  to  them  was,  in  1 905, 
80,910  ;  of  these  38, 812  males  and  34,982  females  were  Dutch,  of  whom  32,026 
males  and  32,288  females  were  born  in  the  East  Indies  ;  of  the  remainder,  1,406 
were  German,  184  French,  312  English,  197  Swiss,  315  Belgians.  Of  the 
remaining  population  about  663,000  were  Chinese,  29,000  Arabs,  and  23,000 
other  Orientals,  and  about  37,200,000  natives.  In  1917  the  population  was 
estimated  as  follows :  138,875  Europeans,  46,232,127  natives  and  832,667 
other  Orientals,  chiefly  Chinese  and  Arabs. 

Marriages,  births,  and  deaths  among  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated 
to  them : — 


Java  and  Madura 
Outposts  . 


Marriages 


1916  1  1917 


967 
142 


1.178 
159 


Births 


1916     1917 


3,865 
1,005 


8,419 
1,040 


Deaths 


1916     1917 


1,625 
871 


1,732 
411 
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The  population  of  the  aij.  prinoipal  towns  of  Jaya  was  in  1918  : — 


Chinese,  Arabs 

~^ 

Europeans 

Natives 

and  other 
Orientals 

Total 

Batavia 

24,000 

180,140» 

30,667* 

284,697 

Samarang 

8,876 

77,911 

20,066 

106,862 

Soerabaya 

15-20,000 

116,817 

24,984 

160,801 

Soerakarta     . 

2,000 

128,382 

7,500 

187,882 

Djokjorksrta . 

3,396 

88,736 

4,926 

97,058 

Bandoeng 

8,245 

43,463 

6,951 

68,649 

1  Figures  for  1917. 

The  whole  population  of  the  colony  is  legally  divided  into  Europeans  and 
persons  assimilated  with  them,  and  natives  and  persons  assimilated  with 
these.  The  former  generally  live  under  the  same  laws  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mother-country,  while  in  the  government  of  the  latter  the 
Indian  customs  and  institutions  are  considered.  The  Governor-General, 
however,  is,  in  agreement  with  the  Council,  authorised  to  make  individual 
exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Beligion. 

Entire  liberty  is  granted  to  all  religious  denominations.  The  Reformed 
Church  counted,  in  1920,  37  ministers  and  30  assistants,  the  Roman  Catholic 
31  curates  and  82  priests,  not  salaried  out  of  the  public. funds.  In  1920, 
about  669  missionaries  of  various  societies  were  at  work. 

The  bulk  of  the  natives  are  Mohamedans  ;  there  are  also  some  millions 
of  converted  Christians  and  Animists,  and  a  small  number  of  Buddhists. 

,  Instruction. 

There  are  public  (Government)  j;)riinary  schools,  where  instruction  is  given  through  the 
medium  of  the  Dutch  language,  for  (I)  Europeans  and  penoas  aaaimilated  with  them 
(a  7  years'  course);  (2)  Chinese  (* Dutch-Chiueae  schools,'  with  a  7  yean'  coarse);  and 
(S)  Natives  ('Dutch-Native  schools,'  with  a  7  years'  course).  Puhllc  schools  where 
instruction  is  given  through  the  medium  of  a  native  tongue  are  (1)  tho  *  second  elaas ' 
schools  (with  a  3,  4,  or  5  years'  course) ;  and  (2) '  D6sa  schools '  (with  a  8  years'  conrtie  of 
extremely  elementary  instruction).  Besides,  there  are  schools  with  an  ezt«uded  primary 
instruction  (in  the  Dutch  language)  with  a  S  years'  course,  open  to  all,  without  distinction 
of  race.    Side  by  side  with  the  public  schools,  there  are  various  private  schools. 

For  secondary  education  there  are  public  secondary  schools.  In  addition  to  the  Govern- 
ment institutions  there  are  private  secondary  schools  for  girls  with  a  8  ytars'  oonrse. 
Higher  education  is  given  at  the  Technical  High  School  at  Bandoeng,  erected  in  1910. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  schools,  the  school  attendance,  the  teaching 
staff,  and  the  expenditure  on  education  in  1920:— 


Schools 

Number 

1 

199 

Teacliing 

Steff 

860 

PuplU 

Coat  (in 
florins) 

Public  European  primary  schools 

27,813 

|ll,01»,999 

Private        „            „            ,, 

58 

828 

9,159 

Public  Dutch-Chinese             „ 
Private         „            „ 

38 

11 

204 
56 

7,461 
1,561 

Public  Dutch-Native  „            „ 

141 

888 

28,080 

Private        „            „            „ 

48 

198 

6,186 

i 

Public  second-class  for  Natives 

1,755 

6,769 

282,818 

6,444.236 

Private  schools  for  Natives 

2,t}77 

8,701 

123,535 

860,000 

Dtoa-schools           .... 

6,05b 

— 

857,688 

1,799,000 

Publie  MoloHMihools 

15 

114 

2,139 

1,088,880 

Private    „       „               ... 

4 

18 

214 

61,000 

Public  secoqdaiy  schools 

6 

179 

2,468 

1,908,067 

Private        ^,           „       .         .         . 

6 

64 

268 

10I,9M 
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Furthermore,  ther6Were  iti  1090  the  foUowiDgtrft1nl&g8eliooU:*-Foar  public  BOhpoU 
for  training  in  engineering,  architecture^  and  miniug  (i  years'  course)  and  one  trading 
school  (3  years'  oourve),  with  111  teachers  and  1|720  pupils  ;  one  private  trade  school  ^3  years' 
coarse),  with  15  teachers  and  102  pupils ;  one  2  years'  and  one  3  years'  commercial 
school  with  115  pupils ;  one  2  years'  navigation  course  ^ith  6  pupils ;  two  training  schools 
for  physicians  (9  years'  conrse>  wltfli  47  teachers  and  S21  pupils ;  a  training  aehool  fur  native 
jurists  (6  years'  coarse)  with  9  teachers  and  64  pupils ;  a  training  school  for  civH-service 
officers,  a  tninin|;  school  for  police  officers,  9  training  schools  for  native  officials 
(7  years'  course)  with  80  teachers  and  988  pupils ;  6  training  ichools  for  Eurdpean 
teachers  (2  and  8  years'  course)  with  188  pupils,  and  12  private  schools  with  274  pupils. 

For  native  teacheors  there  are  the  following  schools  with  inatmction  in  the  Dutch 
language  ;  8  (1  for  Kirls)  public  training  schools  (6  vears'  course),  and  two  higher  train- 
ing schools  (3  years'  course)  with  816  pupils  (76  gins) ;  with  instruetiCn  in  the  native 
tongue;  16  (4  for  girls) normal  schools  (4  years'  course,  1,007  pupils,  185  being  girlsX  H  noimal 
classes  (2  years'  coarse,  688  punils),  and  80  classes  (2  yeara'  course)  for  native  teachers 
for  Desa-schools.  Besides  there  are  S  private  training  schools  with  the  Dutch  language 
(6  years'  course,  264  pupils),  and  17  with  a  native  tongue  (4  years'  course,  776  pupils). 

For  Chinese  tt^aohers  there  is  a  school  with  instruction  m  the  Ihitch  language  (66  pupils). 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  sulministratiQu  of  justice  for  Europeans  is  entrusted  to  European 
judges,  while  for  natives  their  own  chiefs  have  a  large  share  in  the  trial  of 
cases.  There  is  a  High  Court  of  Justice  at  Bat^via — courts  of  justice  at 
Batavia,  Samarang,  Soerabava,  Padang,  Medan  and  Makassar — Resident 
courts  and  police  courts  for  Europeans ;  native  courts,  police  courts, 
Regent  courts,   district  courts,  and  courts  of  priests  for  natives. 

Finance. 

The  local  revenue  is  derived  from  land,  taxes  on  houses  and  estates, 
froim  licences,  customs  duties^  poll  and  income  taxes,  and  a  number  of  indirect 
taxes  ;  from  the  Government  monopolies  of  salt,  pawnshops,  and  opium,  rail- 
ways, and  from  the  sale  of  Government  products. 

Revenue  and  expenditliS9  : — 


Year 


Revenue  |  Expenditure  I      Surplus  or  Deficit 


Ghniklers 

Guilders 

)              Ouiiders 

1919 

479,422,728 

636,650.830 

-  157,228,102 

1920 

525,923,042 

718,561,312 

-  192,638,770 

1921 

718,796,156 

780,239,873 

1       ^     61,443,217 

The  sources  of  revenue  in  1921  are  stated  as  follows  (in  guilders) : 
Receipts  in  the  Netherlands  from  sales  of  cinchona,  948,400  ;  railways, 

280,000  ;  share  of  the  State  in  the  profits  of  the  Biliton  Company,  5,000,000  ; 

various,  23,870,770.      Raceipts  in  India  from  sales  of  opium.   44,035,000  ; 

import,  export,  and  excise  duties,  107,095,000  ;  land  revenues,  24,277,500  ; 

sales  of  salt,  17,896.280;  forests,  22,877,600;  railways,  80,640,000;  coal, 

28,887,500  ;  income-tax,  44,000,000  ;  from  all  other  sources,3l8, 993,106. 
Public  debt  on  December  81,  1919,  was  426,508,102  guilders. 

Defence. 

The  Dutch  forces  in  the  East  Indies  constitute  a  colonial  army  whioh.is 
entitdy  separate  froiu'  the  home  army.  The  colonial  army  consists  of  about 
one-quarter  Europeans  to  three-quarters  Natives,  and  oomptises  31  battalions 
and  4  depdt  battalions  of  Infantry,  4  machine-gun  companies,  2  companies  of 
cycHst-soIdiers,  0  squadrons,  1  depdt  squadron  of  cavalry,  9  field  batteries, 
3  mountain  batteries,  2  howitzer  batteries,  8  motor  batteries,  e  fortress  and 
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ooast-companies  of  artillery,  4  field  companiee,  1  railway  and  telegraph 
company,  and  1  dep6t-conipany  of  engineering  troops,  and  a  flying  corps 
with  25  officers  and  40  aeroplanes.  In  1918  compulsory  service  was  intro- 
duced in  the  militia  for  Europeans  between  19  and  32  years  of  age,  and  in 
the  landstorm  between  the  ages  of  88  and  45.  It  is  calculated  that  this  will 
yield  26,000  men. 

In  most  battalions  there  are  4  companies  composed  either  of  Europeans  or 
of  Natives  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  officers,  and  a  proportion  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  are  Europeans.  The  artillery  has  European  and  Native 
gunners  and  Native  drivers.  The  Europeans  (except  the  militia)  and  Natives 
are  recruited  by  volunteers.  The  strength  of  the  colonial  army  in  19? 0  was 
1,808  officers,  38,083  volunteers,  of  whom  6,870  were  Europeana  and  6,500 
militiamen. 

Besides  the  Army  there  are  different  armed  troops,  viz.  :  (1)  The 
Legion  of  the  Native  Prince  Mangkoe  Negara,  consisting  of  infantry, 
numbering  3, 600  men.  In  case  of  war  this  Legion  would  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government.  (2)  The  Barisan,  being  a  native  infantry  of 
Madoera,  2,833  men,  designed  to  maintain  peace  in  the  island  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  campaigns  incase  of  war.  (8)  The  police-soldiers,  numbering 
about  9,600  men.  (4)  Different  voluntary  corps,  composed  of  Europeans 
and  Natives,  to  assist  in  case  of  war  or  insurrection. 

The  expenditure  for  defence  (army  and  navy)  estimated  for  1921 
amounts  to  129,718,750  guilders. 

The  Netherlands  Navy  in  the  East  Indies  numbers  187  officers  and 
980  European  and  1,453  native  non-commissioned  officers  and  sailors, 
and  consists  of  SO  men-of-war,  many  of  them  old  and  unserviceable.  There 
is,  besides,  the  Colonial  Navy,  consisting  of  22  smaller  ships  of  no  naval 
value,  with  173  Europeans  and  811  natives,  employed  for  civil  service  duties. 

Production  and  Induitry. 

The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  Java  is  claimed  as  Government  property, 
and  it  is  principally  in  the  residencies  in  the  western  part  of  Java  that  there  are 
private  estates,  chiefly  owned  by  Europeans  and  by  Chinese.   The  bulk  of  the 

{>eople  are  agricultural  labourers.  Formerly  the  Government  or  private 
andowners  could  enforce  one  day's  gratuitous  work  out  of  seven,  or  more, 
from  all  the  labourers  on  their  estates ;  in  1882  the  greater  part  of  these 
enforced  services  for  the  Government  was  abolished,  in  return  for  the  pay- 
ment of  one  guilder  per  head  yearly,  and  the  remainder  were  abolished  in 
1914  in  return  for  an  increased  poll  tax. 

The  cultivated  area  under  various  *  native  *  cultures  (first  and  second) 
in  Java  and  Madura  were  as  follows,  in  acres,  at  the  end  of  1919  :  rice, 
8,465,269  ;  maize,  4,784,086  ;  cassava,  1,794,198  ;  arachis,  428,554  ;  soya 
beans,  391,577  ;  and  other  secondaiy  crops,  1,848,952  ;  sugar-cane,  85,189  ; 
tobacco,  245,795  ;  indigo,  13,803  ;  capsicum,  87,641. 

Owing  to  the  'agrarian  law'  (1870),  which  has  afforded  opportunity  to 
private  energy  for  obtaining  waste  lands  on  hereditary  lease  (emphyteusis) 
for  seventy-nve  years,  private  agriculture  has  greatly  increased,  as  well 
in  Java  as  in  the  Outposts.  In  1919  were  ceded  on  lease  in  Java  by  the 
Government  to  891  Companies  and  Europeans,  1,280,514  acres ;  to  146  foreign 
Orientals,  62,882  acres ;  to  6  natives,  2,078  acres— total,  1,845,469  acres.  In 
1919,  the  lands,  now  the  property  of  Companies,  had  an  extent  of 
4,603,690  acres,  of  which  2,816,783  acres  were  in  Java,  and  1,786,957  acres 
the  Outposts. 


The  following  table  gi7B»  a  eo 

mparisoQ  of  the  production  of  sugar  for  the 

- 

IBIT 

1918 

19i» 

FacUriea              .       '.       ngmlKi ! 

S«8,S48 
1,822,118 

1,778;S0T 

■^i 

The  production  of  coffee  in  Dntch  Indk  waa,  for  i  yeara,  as  follows  : — 


_ 

ine 

1917 

1913 

1918 

Tom 

Tons 

SK"»"'  : 

283 

SCO 

1,19S 

Ja«(4r.We»)       .        . 

1*,19S 

9,seo 

\''887 

Robiuu.       . 

59,983 

5S,4Bt 

4*,oes 

ToUl .       . 

73,817 

78,440 

71,807 

M,W9 

The  production  of  cinchona,  in  kilogrammss,  in  Javs  was  aa  foUowa  in 
1919:— 1,046,120  on  goveinment  plantations,  6,628,215  on  eBtates  on 
Emphyteaais,  and  197,799  on  private  estates,  making  a  total  of  7,772,161 
kilos.  The  production  of  tobacco,  in  kilogrammes,  was  as  follows  in  1919  :  — 
39,956,435  in  Java  and  6,7e&,Sei   in  Sumatra  :  total  11,742,S8S  kilos. 

HT,028,IKII3;  1917,  43,^1,000  (utimiUd) ;  191G,  34,106,004  ;  1919,  40,89£,W.      '       '         ' 
The  producdoD  o(  cuiao  in  J«Y»  WHS  (In  Idlogremmea):  191S,  1,043,440;  IBIS,  1,200,650; 


bT  |inviit«  enterprise.    Tlieli 

21,504;  iBia,  iB,708:  ifli9,  ac 


1015,  ni 


iqiBtra  ud  Borai 


The  production  of  the  principal  mineral  oil  enterprises  was  in  thousandi 
of  kilogTammeB  :  1914,  1,564,927  ;  191&,  1,643,503  ;  1916,  1,730,180  ;  1917, 
l,7SO,dlO;  1918,  1,764,203. 

Gommeroe. 

No  difference  is  made  between  Dntch  and  foreign  itnpoils  and  tcbbeIs. 
There  is  a  tariff  on  certain  goods  ;  on  some  articles  there  is  a  small  export 
duty,  inoluding  tobacco. 

Impcrta  and  exports  in  guilders  (12  guildert=£l) : — 

Imports 


aoreninun 

1 

Print. 

Ueiohin. 
diss 

Speele 

Total 

!       dlw 

"^ 

ToUl 

Total 

20,861,000 
28,869,677 
01:892,48; 

1,000,000 

a,oio,ou 

11,708,840 

1B,401,S2' 

630;415;i-7 
1    6»0.W,'40 

!il98e!8«0 
40,882,49: 

474,724,000' 
580,384.i;0 
979,831,898 

Exports 

Z,1WM~\   C7s;kio,S31 
8.224,127  2,ieg,115,88« 
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The  priiicipal  exports  are  sugar,  coffee,  ,ea,  indigo,  ciuchoua,  tobacco, 
rubber,  copra,  and  tin. 

Total  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Java  (Board  of  Trade  figares 
for  five  years  : — 


Imports  from  Java  to  U.K. 
Exports  to  Java  from  U.K. 


1916 

&^ 
14,318,858 
7,109,203 

1D17 

1918 

5,786,020 
5,941,983 

1919 

13,410,672 
6,046,741 

£ 

17,425,859 

7,111,561 

1920 


& 

28,760,004 
18,412,559 


Shipping  and  Communications. 


Yeat 

Entered 

Whereof,  from  England : 

Number 

Tons 

Number 

Tons 

1918  I 
191D  1 

Steamers 
Sailing  vessels 
Steamers 

Bailing  vessels 

7,543 
6,350 
8.500 
6,558 

2,752,193 
360,416 

4,424,819 
418,260 

5,455 
4,537 
5,969 
4,676 

705,441 

236,130 

1,389,937 

273,421 

At  the  end  of  1919  the  total  length  of  railways  (State  and  private)  and 
tramways  was  about  3,923  miles  (3,130  in  Java  and  793  in  Sumatra)  ;  the 
gross  receipts  (1918)  about  79,070,090  guilders  ;  working  expenses,  42,650,106 
guilders  ;  number  of  passengers  about  134,617,698. 

The  Government  telegraphs  extended  in  1919  over  6,822  miles,  the  Govern- 
ment telegraph  cables  over  6,260  miles,  together  over  13,082  miles.  The 
number  of  post  and  telegraph  stations  in  1919  was  645  for  Java  and  Madura, 
and  390  for  the  other  islands,  while  the  numbers  of  telegrams  were  2,610,468 
(internal)  and  937,232  (foreign  intercourse).  Internal  Tetters  and  postcards 
carried  in  1919,  82,063,921,  while  there  were  25,105,163  newspapers,  kc, 
for  the  interior. 

The  Government  telephone  aerial  lines  extended  in  1919  over  22,565 
miles,  the  Government  telephone  cables  over  21,711  miles.  At  the  end  of 
1919  there  were  228  telephone  exchAnges  said  21,841  telephones,  while  the 
number  of  the  long  distance  calls  in  that  year  was  977,241. 

Mone^  and  Credit. 

The  *  Java  Bank,'  established  in  1828,  has  a  capital  of  6,000,000  guilders, 
and  a  reserve  on  March  81, 1920,  of  3, 002, 109  guilders.  The  Government  has 
a  control  over  the  administration.  Two*fifths  of  the  amount  of  the  notes, 
assignats,  and  credits  must  be  covered  by  specie  or  bullion.  In  March,  1920, 
the  value  of  the  notes  in  citt^ulation  was  320,812,220  guilders,  and  of  the 
bank  operations  218,292,580.  There  are  some  other  Dutch  and  Chinese 
banks,  besides  branches  of  British,  American,  and  Japanese  banks. 

In  the  savings-banks,  including  the  Postal  savings-bank,  there  were  in 
1917,  about  180.000  depositors,  with  a  deposited  amount  of  25,000,000 
guilders. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

The  Amsterdamsch  Pond .  =  1 '09  lb.  avoirdupois. 

,,   Pikol        .         .         .  =  133i  „ 

Catty        .        .         .  =  Ij      J, 

,    Tjengkal .         .         .  ===  4  yards 


»} 


>  I 
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The  legal  coins  oflQ^  5,  2^,  1  and  ^  guilders,  as  well  as  the  weights 
and  measures,  of  Dutcb  India,  are  those  of  the  Netherlands.  But  the  country 
has  coins  ol  its  own,  viz.,  25,  10,  5,  2),  1,  and  ^  cent  pieces. 

Coiuular  Bepresentatives, 

British  ConBuhQ&Mral  at  JBaiama, — W.  N.  Dunn  (on  leave);  J. Crosby 
(Acting). 

Commercial  Agent. —  H.  A.  N.  Bluett. 

Theire  are  also  consular  officers  at  Samarang,  Sourabaya,  Makasser, 
Medan,  Padang,  and  Koepang. 


BtTTCR   WEST  INDIES. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  are  {a)  Surinam^  or  Dutch 
Quiana^  and  {h)  the  colony  Cura^cu). 

Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana. 

Dutch  Guiana  or  Surinam  is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  S.  America 
between  2  and  6*  N.  latitude, and  63'  60'  and  58"  20'  E.  longitude,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Marowijne,  which 
separates  it  from  French  Guiana,  on  the  west  by  the  river  Corantyn,  which 
sepacates  it  from  British  Guiana,  and  on  the  south  by  inaccessible  forests  and 
savannas  to  the  Tumuc-  Humac  Mountains. 

At  the  peace  of  Breda,  in  1667,  between  England  and  the  United  Nether> 
lands,  Surinam  was  assured  to  the  Netherlands  in  exchange  for  the  colony 
of  New  Netherlands  in  North  America,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty 
of  Westminster  of  February,  1674.  Since  then  Surinam  has  been  twice 
in  the  power  of  England,  1799  till  1802,  when  it  was  restored  at  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  and  in  1804  to  1816,  when  it  was  returned  according  to  the 
Convention  of  London  of  August  13,  1814,  confirmed  at  the  peace  of  Paris  of 
November  20, 1815,  with  the  other  Dutch  colonies,  except  Berbice,  Demerara, 
Essequibo,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  administration  and  executive  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor 
assisted  by  a  council  consisting  of  the  governor  as  president,  a  vice-president 
and  three  members,  all  nominated  by  the  Queen.  The  Colonial  States  form 
the  representative  body  of  the  colony.  The  members  (18)  are  chosen  for  6 
years  by  electors  in  proportion  of  one  in  200  electors. 

Governor. — Baron  van  Reemdra,    Appointed  December,  1920. 

Dutch  Guiana  is  divided  into  thirteen  districts. 

Area^  46,060  English  square  miles;  population  (January  1,  1920)  109,810, 
exclusive  of  the  negroes  and  Indians  living  in  the  forests.  Capital,  Para- 
mwibo,  86,088  inhabitants. 

Births  and  deaths  for  3  years  : — 


Births                     , 

1 

Deaths 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1917 

1918 

1919 

JiftlCS  ...           1 

Females     . 

1,626 
1,435 

1,538 
1,511 

1,302 
1,291 

997 
888 

1,885 

1,449 
1,067 

1,705 
1,188 

Total 

2,961 

3,049 

2,693 

1 

2,516 

2,888 
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There  is  entire  religious  liberty.  At  the  end  of  1919  the  numbers  of 
the  different  relif^ious  bodies  were :  Reformed  and  Lutheran,  9,594  ;  Mora- 
vian Brethren,  28,927  ;  Roman  Catholic,  19,319  ;  Jews,  778  ;  Mohammedans, 
15,431  ;  Hindus,  21,500,  kc. 

There  were,  in  1919,  83  public  schools  with  3,835  pupils,  and  42  private 
schools  with  7,020  pupils.     There  is  a  Government  normal  school. 

There  is  a  court  of  justice,  whose  members  are  nominated  by  the  Sovereign. 
There  are  three  cantonal  courts  and  two  circuit  courts. 

The  relations  of  the  Government  to  pauperism  are  limited  not  only  to 
subventions  to  orphan-houses  and  other  religious  or  philanthropical  in- 
stitutions, but  the  Government  itself  maintains  an  almshouse. 

The  local  revenue,  derived  from  import,  export,  and  excise  duties,  taxes  on 
houses  and  estates,  personal  imposts,  and  some  indirect  taxes,  is  shown  as 
follows  for  4  years  in  thousands  of  guilders  : — 


1918 
1919 


Expenditure 


4,941 
4  624 


Local 
Revenue 


Subvention       — 


8,180 
3,186 


1,811 
1,437 


1920 
1921 


Expenditure  I 


Local 
Revenue 


6,728 
6,505 


4,588 
5,373 


Subvention 


2,145 
1,181 


The  Dutch  forces  in  Surinam  consist  of  a  civic  guard  and  infantry, 
the  latter  containing,  in  1919,  10  officers  and  253  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men. 

In  1919  sugar  was  produced  to  the  amount  of  7,580,512  kilogrammes; 
cacao,  1,318,269  kilogrammes;  bananas,  480,438  bunches ;  coffee,  1,282,954 
kilogrammes  ;  rice,  11,888,405  kilogrammes ;  maize,  1,480,855  kilogrammes  ; 
rum,  706,422  litres  ;  and  molasses,  173,705  litres. 

In  1919  the  export  ot  gold,  mostly  alluvial,  was  556,642  grammes, 
valued  at  892,569  guilders.  Gold  production  in  1919  was  598,161  grammes, 
and  of  balata  492,886  kilos. 

In  1919  there  entered  178  vessels  of  332,316  tons,  and  cleared  177  ships 
of  332,121  tons. 

Imports  and  exports  for  6  years  : — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1 
Tear     '        Imports       |        Exports 

Guilders 

1914  tt,S99.849 

1915  5,445,866 

1916  5,911,326 

i 

Guilders        ' 
6,472,041 
6,949,315 
8,054,0'  2 

Guilders       1       Guilders 

1917  7,646,041                8.862,170 

1918  6,157,727                7,080,019 

1919  6,946,144               8,987,870 

1 
1 

Principal  exports  in  1919:— Sugar,  5,138,687  kilogs.  ;  rum,  284,908  litres  ; 
cocoa,  1,669,617  kilogs. 

The  communication  between  several  districts  of  the  colony  is  carried  on  by 
vessels  and  small  steamers.  A  Colonial  steamship  service  extends  to  British 
Guiana. 

Vice-Constd  at  Paramaribo, — Rev.  W.  L.  Kissack. 
Fice-Conaul  at  Nickerie, — Chr,  Spence. 
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The  colony  of.  Cxurat^ao  consists  of  two  groups  of  islands  Skbont  500 
miles  apart.  Od«  gmup  ia  made  up  of  the  first  three  islands  in  the  following 
list ;  the  other  of  the  last  three  : — 


— 

Square 
MUes 

Population 
Dee.  81, 1919 

Carft^o 

Bonaifd 

Amba 

St  Martini       .       .       .       . 
St.  Euatactie     .... 
SalMi 

• 

210 

95 

69 

17 

7 

5 

408 

34,021 
7,051 
8,984 
2,862 
1,850 
1,741 

55,649 

A  Onlj  the  southern  part  belongs  to  the  Netherlands,  the  northern  to  France. 

There  is  a  Qovetnor,  assisted  by  a  Council  composed  of  a  vice-president 
and  three  members^  nominated  by  the  Sovereign.  There  is  also  a  Colonial 
Council  consisting  of  thirteen  members  nominated  by  the  Sovereign.  The 
different  islands,  except  Ctira9ao,  are  under  officials  called  *  Geza^ebbersi ' 
nominated  by  the  Sovereign.  In  1919  there  were  49,465  Roman  Catholics, 
5,979  Protestants,  558  Jews.  Schools  in  1919  about  44  with  about  7,085 
pupils.  Ib  1919, 1,668  births  were  registered,  298  marriages  and  910  deaths. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  import,  export,  and  excise  duties,  taxes  on 
land,  and  some  indirect  taxes.  In  the  Budget  for  1921  the  revenue  is 
estimated  at  1,116,^29  euilders^  and  the  expenditure  at  2,407,118  guilders  ; 
the  difference  is  supplied  by  the  mother-country. 

The  militia  (Schutterij)  of  the  Isle  of  Cura9ao  consisted  at  the  end  of  1919 
of  24  officers  and  435  men ;  the  garrison  of  8  officers  and  164  men. 

The  imports  of  Cura^o  and  the  other  islands  in  1919  were  valued  at 
8,691,867  guilders;  the  exports  of  Curasao  and  the  other  islands  at 
2,765,479  guilders.  The  chief  products  are  maize,  beans,  pulse,  cattle, 
salty  and  pMsphate  of  lime.    The  chief  industry  is  oil'-reiining. 

There  entered  the  ports  of  the  different  islands  in  1919,  3,168  vessels 
of  1,671,478  tons  net. 

Via^Cf&ntui  at  Oura^ao, — I.  H.  Laing. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  tlie 

Netherlands  and  its  Colonies. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

(1)  The  Netherlands. 

Pablications  of  the  Central  Bureau  for  Statistics,  The  Hague.    (A.S.  =  Annunl  Aeries.) 

JaarcUfers  Toor  het  Koninkrijk  der  Nederlanden,  A\jk  in  Europa  (Annual  Report  for 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netheziands  in  Barope).    A.S. 

Maandc^fers  en  andere  periodieke  opgaren  betreifemle  Kederland  en  de  Kolonien 
(Montbly  Figures  oonoenuog  the  Netherlands  and  Colonies).    A. 8. 

Maandschrifb  (Tjabour  BuUetia),    Monthly. 

Uitkonwten  der  Volkstellingen  (Results  of  Census  of  the  Population).  Every  ten 
years. 

Uitkoiusten  der  Beroepfitellingen  (Results  of  Census  of  Professions).    Every  ten  years. 

Uitkomsten  der  Woningstatistiek  (Results  of  Census  of  Houses).    Every  ten  years. 

Statistiek  van ^deQ  loop  der  Bevolking  (Movement  of  the  Population).  Births,  Deaths, 
and  iffarriages.    A.S. 

Statistiek  van  de  sterfte  naar  den  leeft^d  en  naar  de  oorzaken  van  den  dood  (Mortality 
by  Ages  and  Causes  of  Death).    A.S. 
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StatUtiek  vaa  de  sterfte  naar  Uet  beroep  (Mortality  by.Profe8sion8y.     DecetiQial. 

dtatistiek  der  Openbare  leeszalen  en  bibliottaeken  (Statistics  of  Public  Libraries). 
1908-1910.) 

Fkiilissemeutstatistiek  (Statistics  of  Bankruptcies).    A.S. 

Statistiek  der  Ruksinkomsten  (Statistics  of  btate  Kevenae).    A.8. 

Statistiek  der  (jemeente-  en  Provindale  Pinancien  (Statistics  of  Manieipal  and  Pro- 
rincial  Finance).    A.S. 

Statistiek  der  Spaar-  en  Leenbanken  (Statistics  of  Savings  Banks).    A.S. 

Statistiek  van  het  Grondcrediet  (Statistics  of  Mortgages),    fivery  live  years. 

Justitieele  Statistiek  (sstatistics  of  Justice).    A.S. 

Crioiineele  Statistiek  (Statistics  of  GrLuie).    A.S. 

Statistiek  yan  het  Qevangeniswezen  (Statistics  of  Penitentiaries;.    A.S. 

Statistiek  van  de  berechting  der  overtredingen  van  de  Arbeids-  en  Veiligheidswetten 
(Statistics  of  Adininistratiou  of  Justice  in  cases  of  offence  against  Labour  and  Factoiy 
Acts).    A.S. 

Statistiek  van  het  Rijkstncht-  en  Opvoedingswezen  (Statistics  of  Juvenile  Houses  of 
Correction  and  Reformatories).    A.S.    (1906-1912). 

Kiezersstatistiek  (Stotistics  of  Suffrage).    A.S. 

VerkiesiuKSstatistiek  (Statistics  of  Elections). 

Overzicht  betreffende  de  loonen  en  den  arbeidsduur  bij  R^kswerken  (Statistics  of  Wages 
and  Working  Hours  of  those  employed  in  Government  Contract  Works).  1902, 1903,  1905, 
1908. 

Statistiek  van  de  loonen  en  den  arbeidsduur  der  volgens  de  OngeYallenwttt  verzekerde 
werklieden  in  de  metaal-industrie,  in  1910  (Statiatics  of  Wages  and  Working  Hours  of 
Workmen  in  Accordance  with  the  Law  of  Insurance  against  Sickness  and  Accidents,  in 
Metals,  1910). 

Overzicht  van  de  marktprijzen  Tan  granen  te  Arnhem  in  de  Jaren  1544-1901  (Summary 
of  Market  Prices  of  Cereals  at  Arnhem  in  the  yearn  1544-1001). 

Statistiek  van  het  Armwezen  (Statistics  of  Pauperism).    A.S. 

Statistiek  der  Vakvereenigingen  (Statistics  of  Trade  Unions).    2  volumes,  1905-1907. 

Beknopt  overzicht  van  den  omvang  der  vakbeweging  (Brief  Summary  of  Trade  Unions). 
A.S. 

Statistiek  der  Werkstakingen  en  Ultsluitingen  (Statistics  of  Strikes  and  Lock-outs).  A  8. 

Statistiek  van  de  toepassing  der  Kinderwetten,  vanaf  1912  (Statistics  of  the  Application 
of  the  Laws  for  the  Protection  of  Children).    1912. 
Other  Official  publications  :— 

Staats-Almanak  voor  het  Koninkryk  der  Nederlanden  (State  Calendar  for  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands).    A.S.    The  Hague. 

Staatsbegrooting  (Budget).    A.S.    The  Hague. 

Staatscourant  (State  Gazette).    A.S.    The  Hague. 

Bijlagen  bvj  de  Handelingen  van  de  Tweede  Kamer  der  Stateh  G«tteisal  (Annex  to  the 
Actions  of  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  States-Ctetteral)^  Parliamentary  Papers.  A.S. 
The  Hague. 

Verslag  van  den  staat  der  hoogere,  iniddelbare  en  lagcre  scholen  (Report  of  High, 
Secondary  and  Primary  Schools).    A.S.    The  Hague. 

Verslag  van  den  Centralen  Gezondheidsraad(  Report  of  the  CSentral  Sanitary  BoardX  A.S. 

Jaarboek  der  KouinklUke  Marine  (Year  Book  of  the  Royal  NavyX.    A.S.    The  Hague. 

Statistisch  geneeskundig  Jaarverslag  van  de  Koninklijke  Marine  (Statistical  Medical 
Annual  Report  of  the  Royal  Navy).    A.S. 

Statistiek  van  den  in-  uit-  en  doorvoer  (Statistics  of  Commerce).    A.S.  and-  Monthly. 

Statistiek  der  Doineinen  (Statistics  of  Domains).    A.S.    The  Hague. 

Verslagen  van  het  Muntcollege  (Reports  of  the  Minting  Corporation).    A. 8.    Utrecht. 

Statistiek  van  het  vervo^r  op  de  spoorwegen  en  tramwegen  in  Nederland  (StaUsttics  <^ 
Traffic  on  Railroads  and  Tramlines  in  tlie  Netherlands.    A.S.    The  Hague. 

Verslag  van  den  Raad  van  Toezicht  op  de  Spoorwogdiensten  (Report  of  the  Council  of 
Supervision  of  Railroads).    A.S.    The  Haprne 

VersUg  van  Posterijen,  Telegraphic  en  Telephouie  (Reports  of  Post,  Telegraphy  and 
Telephones).    A.S.    The  Hskub. 

Verslag  van  de  Rijkspostspaarbank  (Report  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank).  A.S. 
The  Hague. 

Verslag  over  de  Open  bare  Werken  (Reports  of  Public  Works).    A.S. 

Verslag  van  het  bedrijf  der  Staatsm^nen  (Report  of  the  State  Mines).    Maastricht. 

Meteorologisch  Jaarboek  (Meteorological  Year  Bookl    A.S. 

Verslagen  en  mededeelingen  van  de  Directie  van  den  Landbovw  (Reports -and  Crom- 
munications  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture).    Annuals  and  uon-|ieriodiciJB. 

Mededeelingen  en  verslagen  van  de  Visscherij-Inspectie  (Communicationa  and  Reports 
of  the  Inspection  of  Fisheries).    Annuals  and  non-periodicals. 

Uitgaven  van  de  Directie  van  den  Arbeid  (Publications  of  the  Board  of  Labour). 
Annuals  and  non-periodicals.    The  Hague. 

Verslagen  van  de  Kamers  van  Arbeid  (Reports  of  the  Chambers  of  Labour).    A.S. 
e  Hague. 
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Biatistiek  van  de  Scheepvaari  (StatiHtica  of  Navigation).    A.8.    The  Hague. 

Staiistiek  van  de  asheepvaartbeweging  op  de  rivieren  en  kanalen  (Siatiatica  of  Navi* 
gation  on  Bivera  and  GanalsX    A.S.    The  Hagae. 

Verslag  der  Rtjkdverzekeringabank  (Report  of  the  State  Insurance  Bank).  A.S.  The 
ITague. 

Ongevallenatatistiek  (Statistics  of  Accidents).    A.S.    Amsterdam. 

Veralagen  omtrent  Handel,  N^jverheid  en  Stsheepvaart  van  Nederland  (Reporta  of 
Industry,  Commerce  and  Navigation).    A.S.  (the  last  issue  is  for  1913).    The  Hague. 

Holland.  (Handbook  prepared  by  the  Historical  Section  of  the  Foreign  Office  ) 
London,  1921. 

A  General  Review  of  the  Netherlands.  (A  seriea  of  25  pamphlets.)  Issued  by  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture.    The  Hague,  1915. 

(2)   Colonies, 

Annual  Seriks. 

Javasche  Crourant.    Batavia. 

Begrooting  Nederlandach  Indie  (Budget  for  the  Dutdi  East  Indies).    The  Hague.    A.S. 

Koloniaal  Verslag  (Colonial  Report).    A  S.    The  Hapue. 

Jaarcijfers  voor  het  Koninkr^k  der  Nederlanden  Kolonien  (Annual  Report  for  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  Colonies).    A.S. 

Regeeringa-almanak  voor  Nederi.-Indifi  (Government  Almanack  for  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies).    A.S. 

Algemeen  Verslag  van  den  staat  van  het  Middelbaar  en  Lager  Onderwijs  voor  Europeanen 
in  Nederlandsch>Iu<lie  (Report  nf  Secondary  and  Primary  Education  for  Europeans  in 
th«  Dtitcb  Baat  ludiesX    A.B.    Batavia. 

Algemeen  Verslag  van  het  Inlandsch  OnderwUs  in  Nederlandach-Indie  (Report  of 
Education  for  Nativea  in  the  Dutch  Eaat  Indies).    A.S.    Batavia. 

Verslag  van  de  burgerl\jke  Open  bare  Werken  in  Nederlandsch-Indie  (Report  of  the  Civil 
Public  Worka  in  the  Dutch  Baat  Indies).    A. 8.    Batavia. 

Jaarboek  van  het  Departement  van  Landbouw,  Nijverheid  en  Handel  (Year  Book  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture).    A.S.    Batavia. 

VersUg  omtrent  Handel,  Nijverheid  en  Landbouw  van  Nederlandsch-IndiS  (Account 
of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce  in  tho  Dutch  Indiea).    A.S. 

Vecalag  omtrent  den  Post-  Telegraaf-  en  Telefoondienst  in  Nederlandach-Indifi  (Report 
of  Post,  Telegraphy,  and  Telephones  in  the  Dutch  Ea^t  Indies).    A.S.    Batavia. 

Verhandelingen  van  onderzoek  naar  de  Mindere  Welvaart  der  Inlandaebo  Bevolking, 
Landbouw,  Veeteelt,  Handel  en  NUveriieid.  Inigatie.  Rechten,  Politie.  Economie  van 
de  dessa  enz.  Batavia,  1905-1914  (Reports  on  the  Reasons  of  the  Decreasing  Pro8i>erity 
of  the  Native  Population,  Agriculture,  etc.) 

Algemeen  Overzicht  van  de  Uitkomsten  van  bet  Welvaart-onderzoek.  Opgemaakt 
ingevolgeOpdradht  van  Z.  Exc'^  den  Min.  van  Kolonien,  door  C.  J.Haaselman.  'a  Oravenhage 
1914  (General  Summary  of  tho  Beaults  of  the  Researches  concerning  Prosperity).  By 
oi  der  of  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies. 

De  Buitenbeaittineen  1904-1914.    Batavia,  1915  (The  Outer  Possession,  1907-1914) 

Verslag  van  de  KoToniale  Postpaarbank  (Suriname),  Paramaribo  (Report  of  the  Colonial 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  (Surinam),  Paramaribo.    A.S. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

(1)  The  Netherlands, 

Bttedeker'B  Belgium  and  Holland,  including  the  Grand-Dnehy  of  Luxembourg.  14th  ed. 
London,  1905. 

Bernard (F.)  and  other8,La  Hollande,  G^ographique,  Sthnolugiqne,  Ac.    Paria,  1900. 

Blink  (Dr.  H.X  Nederland  en  zijne  Bewonera  (The  Netherlands  and  their  People. 
3  vols.)    Amsterdam,  1892. 

Blok  (P.  J.),  Geschiedenis  van  het  Nederlandsche  Volk.  Vols.  I.-IV.  3nd  ed.  The 
Hague,  1900.    [Eng.  Trans.    Parts  I.-IV.    London,  1898-1912.] 

Boulgar  (D.  C).  Holland  and  the  Dutch.    Loudon,  1918. 

Brander  (J.),  Economische  Aardrijkakunde.    Nederlands  Welvaren.    Rotterdam,  1916. 

Ditehfield  (P.  H.),  The  Church  in  the  Netherlands.    London,  1892. 

Do«0My(H.  M.),  Friealand  Meres.    Srded.    London,  1890. 

Eckardt  (W.  B.),  Das  Konigreieh  der  Niederlande.    Berlin,  1910. 
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NICABAOUA. 

(RspuiLiOA  iiE  Nicaragua.] 
Conatitution  and  Ooverutnent. 

The  ConstitntioQ  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  is  tbaC  which  came  into 
operation  on  April  Gth,  1918,  This  ia  the  same  ae  wag  promnl^ed  on 
March  IS,  1912,  with  the  exception  of  Articles  168  and  170.  PreTioos 
constitution  waa  that  of  March  30,  1903.  It  vesta  the  legislative  power  in  a 
Congresa  of  two  houses  consisting  of  40  deputies,  elected  for  4  jears 
by  uniyoiBal  snffta^,  and  IS  Senators  elected  for  8  years.  The  E:tecutiY8 
power  is  with  a  Prasident  appointed  for  4  years. 

Fraidml. — Dr.  Diego  Manuel  Chamono.  (Inaugurated  January  1,  1B21. 
Term  of  oflSce  expirai  December  31,  1924.) 

The  President  exerciies  his  functioai  through  a  oonneil  ofrespoiwiUe 
minieters,  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  Foreign  Aflain  and 
Public  Instmction  ;  Finance  j  Int*rior,  Justice,  and  Polio*  ;  War,  and 
Marine ;  Public  Works. 

The  Hepnblic  is  dlrided  into  18  departments  and  2  oomareas,  eadi  of 
whioh  is  under  a  political  head,  who  his  superrisioa  of  Gnonce,  inirtnietion 
and  other  matters,  and  is  aUo  military  commandant.  The  Mosqaito 
ReMTve  now  forms  a  department  named  Bluefields.  The  Indians  in  this  region 
were  long  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  under  the  treaty  of 
April  19,  1905  (ratiSed  August  24,  1908),  the  treaty  of  ISflO  wag  abrogated, 
and  Great  Britain  agreed  to  recognise  the  absolute  Bovereignty  of  liicai'agua 
over  the  territory. 

The  judicial  power  ta  vested  in  a  supreme  Court  of  Justice,  three  chambers 
of  second  instance,  and  jndges  of  inferior  tribunals. 

On  February  18,  1936,  a  treaty  between  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States 
was  ratified,  under  which  the  United  dtatea  in  return  for  3  million  dollars 
act|mresths  canal  route  through  Nicaragua  and  aUo  a  naval  baa*  in  the  Bay 
of  FoDesoa  on  the  FaciAo  eoast  and  Corn  Island  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Ratified  by  Niearagna  on  April  7,  1916. 

Area  and  Fopolation. 

has  a  coastline  ol 
n  th*  PaciBc.     The 

estimated  population  on  December  31,  1917,  was  746,000,  as  againi't  689,891 
on  December  31,  1913.  At  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  the 
western  half  of  the  country.  The  two  halves  of  the  Republic  differ  !,Teatl.y 
in  many  respects  and  there  ie  Utt' 
journey  by  trail  and  liver  being  so  slo 
go  by  way  of  Costa  Rica,  ivh  ile  the  s 
from  one  side  to  the  other  are  sent  mainly  by  way  of  Pan 

The  people  of  the  western  half  of  the  Republic  are  principally  of  mixed 
Spanish  and  Indian  extraction,  though  there  are  a  considerable  nomher  of 


Eure  Spanish  descent  and  many  Indians.     The  population  of  the  eaatem 
alf  is  composed  mainly  of  Mosquito  and  Zambo  Indians  and  negroes  from 
Jamaica  and  other  ialanila  of  the  Caribbean,  with  some  Ameriisns  and  a 


comparatively  small  number  of  Nicaragoans  from  the  western  part  of  the 
Republic, 

There  are  within  the  Republic  105  munieipalities  of  which  28  have  from 
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2,000  to  80,000  inhabitants.  The  capital  of  the  Republic  and  seat  of 
eoverament  is  the  town  of  Managua,  situated  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  with  (1920)  60,342  inhabitants.  Leon,  formerly  the 
capital,  has  a  population  of  73,520  ;  Granada,  20,133  ;  Mata^lpa,  15,749; 
Masaya,  13,023;  Jinotega,  13,899;  Chinandoga,  10,542;  Isteli,  8,281; 
Matapa,  8,279  ;  Somoto,  8,182 ;  Boaco,  10,581  ;  Jinotepe,  9,317;  Diriamba, 
8,000;  Bluefields,  4,706.  Other  towns  are  Corinto.and  San  Juan  del  Sur 
on  the  Pacific. 

Beligfion  and  Instruction. 

The  prevailing  form  of  religion  is  Roman  Catholic.  In  1914  the  Republic 
constituted  one  archbishopric  and  ecclesiastical  province  (Nicaragua).  The 
Seat  of  the  Archbishop  is  Managua.  There  are  three  bishoprics,  Leon, 
Granada  and  Matagalpa,  the  Bishop  of  Matagalpa  being  coadjutor  to  the 
Arcnbishop  at  Managua. 

There  are  about  356  elementary  schools  and  ten  secondary  schools. 
Secondary  education  is  neither  obligatory  nor  free,  the  secondary  schools 
being  earned  on  not  by  the  state,  but  by  private  individuals.  Nicaingua  has 
three  universities,  in  the  cities  of  Managua,  Le6D,  and  Granada,  called 
respectively,  Universidad  Central  (Central  University),  Universidad  de 
Occidente  y  Septentri6n  (Western  and  Northern  University),  and  Universidad 
de  Oriente  y  Mediodia  (Eastern  and  Southern  University).  There  are  also  a 
number  of  state  normal  schools. 

A  national  Industrial,  Commercial,  and  scientific  Museum  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Managua. 

Finance. 

Revenue  and  expenditure  for  5  years  : — 


— 

1018 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Revenue  . 
Expenditure   . 

£ 
764,481 
7«5,275 

£ 
418,019 
357,888 

£ 
460,479 
396,169 

£ 
480,821 
351,558 

£ 
.     698,547 
424,167 

A  five  (formerly  six)  per  cent,  loan  for  1,250,0002.  was  issued  in  1909  for 
the  construction  of  railways,  &c.,  and  for  conversion  purposes.  Of  this 
254,5802.  has  been  redeemed.     Total  debt,  December  31,  1920,  995,4202. 

Defence. 

The  active  army  consists  of  2,000  men ;  in  war  it  may  rise  to  7,000. 
Military  service  is  obligatory  between  17  and  55  years  of  age.  The  period 
of  active  service  is  a  year.  The  marine  consists  of  one  very  small  boat,  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  capable  perhaps  of  carrying  a  machine  gun  and  25  men. 

Frodnction  and  Industry. 

The  agricultural,  timber  and  mining  industries  are  the  priocipal  source 
of  national  wealth.  The  area  of  cultivation  in  Nicaragua  has  extended  in 
recent  years  and  would  probably  extend  still  further  but  for  the  scarcity  of 
labour.  The  banana  is  the  principal  agricultural  product. of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Republic.  Cocoanuts  are  also  of  some  importance,  and  a  few 
plantains,  oranges,  and  pineapples,  and  some  yucca  are  raised.  Rice  is  grown 
to  a  small  extent,  and  some  wheat  in  the  hilly  Kueva  Segovia  district,  while 
tobacco  is  cultivated  round  Masaya.  The  products  of  the  western  half  are 
much  more  varied,  the  most  important  being  coffee,  sugar  cane,  cacao,  com, 
^d  beans.      The  annual  average  colfee  crop  is  estimated  at  22,500,000  lbs. 
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With  the  exception  of  bananas,  plantains,  and  jncca  or  cassava,  the  grater 
part  of  the  food  supply  of  the  eastern  section  is  imported  from  the  United 
States.  Hie  western  half  of  the  country  produces  much  of  its  own  food,  and 
occasionally  exports  small  quantities  of  beans,  corn,  cheese,  lard,  and  sugar 
to  the  neignbouring  Republics. 

The  forests  contain  mahogany  and  cedar,  which  are  largely  exported, 
many  valuable  timber  trees,  dye-woods,  gums,  and  medicinal  plants. 
They  are  worked  both  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

There  are  1,200,000  cattle  in  Nicaragua. 

There  are  several  gold  mines,  worked  by  American  and  British  companies, 
one  having  also  silver.  The  gold  export  amounted  in  1917  to  185,125^ 
The  mines  towards  the  east  coast  in  Mico,  Tunkey,  Cuicuina  and  Pizpiz 
districts  are  showing  increased  activity.  Copper  and  precious  stones  are 
also  found. 

Commerce. 


The  foreign  trade  of  Nicaragua  was  as  follows  in 

6  years  : — 

— 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Imports  . 
Exports  . 

£ 
681,848 
918  440 

£ 
956,619 
1,066,972 

£ 
1,278,613 
1,195,051 

£ 
1,186,961 
1,550,988 

£ 
1,682.680 
2,481,894 

The  customs  receipts  in  1919  were  302,7362. ;  in  1918,  199,629^ 

In  1919  the  value  of  the  principal  imports  (in  dollars)  was : — Cotton 
goods,  2,229,407  ;  chemicals,  448,186  ;  iron  and  steel,  490,442  ;  wheat  flour, 
451,874.  ,  The  principal  countries  of  import  were  (values  in  dollars) : — 
United  States,  6,687,712  ;  United  Kingdom,  689,721  ;  France,  146,330;,- 
and  Panama,  147,613. 

In  1919  the  value  of  the  principal  exports  (in  dollars)  was: — coffee, 
6,268,096  ;  bananas,  659,187  ;  timber,  1,655,948  ;  hides  and  skins,  417,741  ; 
and  sugar,  608,795.  The  principal  countries  of  export  were  (values  in 
dollars):— United  States,  7,663,827;  Mexico,  277,197;  Panama,  146,848; 
and  Canada,  22,440. 

A  treaty  of  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Nicaragua,  signed  at 
Managua  in  July,  1905,  and  ratified  at  London  on  August  14,  1906,  provides 
mutually  for  the  most  favoured  nation  treatment,  except  that  Nicaragua  may 
accord  certain  advantages  to  other  Central  American  States. 

Total  trade  be^een  Nicaragua  and  United  Kingdom  (Board  of  Trade 
returns)  for  5  years  : — 


1920 


Imports  from  Nicaragtia  to  U.K: 
Exports  to  Nicaragua  from  U.K. 


1916 

£ 

17,686 
131,699 

1917 

1918 

1919 

£ 

7,461 
209,265 

£ 

4,091 
139,685 

£ 

119.944 
167,720 

£ 
101,887 
438,121 


Shipping  and  Gommnnications. 

Western  Nicaragua  has  two  seaports,  Corinto  and  San  Juan  del  Sur, 
through  which  pass  approximately  64  per  cent,  of  the  imports  and  86  per 
cent,  of  the  exports  of  the  Republic.  The  eastern  ports  are  Bluefields, 
Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  Las  Perlas  (Pearl  Lagoon),  and  San  Juan  del  Norte 
(tJreytown).  In  1919,  1,005  ships  of  320,299  tons  entered  the  five  ports  of 
Nicaragua,  and  1,016  of  320,348  tons  cleared. 
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There  are  few  good  road9  in  the  country,  but  contracts  have  been  mad? 
for  ro^ds  and  transport  from  Momotombo  to  Hatagialpa,  79  mUe9,  and 
for  3  roads  leading  respectively  from  Matagalpa,  frotn  New  Segovia,  and  from 
the  Pizpiz  mines  in  the  Cape  Graoias  district  to  thd  head  of  steamboat 
navigation  on  the  Cuco  Wants  river,  about  160  miles  from  its  mouth.  A 
good  cart  road  has  recently  been  completed  between  Matagalpa  and  Jlnotega, 
about  24  miles.  There  is  also  a  roaa  between  Puerto  Dia?  and  Juigalpa,  of 
which  7  miles  have  been  constructed  ;  a  highway  from  the  capital  to  Sierras 
de  Managua,  3  miles  constructed  ;  there  will  be  two  branches  from  this 
road,  one  leading  to  la  OachiUa  and  the  towns  to  the  south  by  way  of 
Camino  del  Yentarron,  and  the  other  to  Cuchilla  and  the  Pacific  coast  by 
way  of  Camino  de  Chiquiljstagua.  There  will  also  be  a  highway  from 
Tipitapa  to  Matagalpa,  of  which  the  last  2  miles  are  the  most  difficult  of  all 
the  stretch  of  road  in  the  Tamarindo  region.  Improvements  are  being 
made  on  the  roads  from  Granada  to  Nandaime,  Boaca  to  Tipitapa,  Masaya 
to  Tipitapa,  and  from  Leon  to  the  Pacific  coast.  For  the  repairing  and 
making  of  roads  a  tax  varying  fiom  1  peso  (about  22«I.)  to  10  pesos  is 
imposed  on  all  male  inhabitants  over  18  years  of  age. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  of  Nicaragua  is  the  only  line  in  the  republic,  having 
a  total  length  of  171  miles.  The  line  runs  from  Corinto  to  Leon,  Managua, 
Granada,  and  Diriamba,  with  branches  to  £1  Yiejo  and  ^Qnotombo.  There 
are  20  miles  of  private  railway  on  the  Atlantic  coast  near  the  Bio  Grande, 
and,  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  3  private  steam  tramways  aggregat- 
ing 3  miles  in  length.  A  contract  for  the  constrnction  of  a  railway  from  £1 
Bluff  (Blaeftelds)  to  Lahone  Grande  (a  small  place  on  the  line  from  Matiagua 
to  Granada),  passing  through  Matajzalpa,  was  entered  into  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  New  Orleans  Syndicate  m  1918.  The  term  of  the  lease  is -99 
years,  but  the  entire  line  must  be  built  within  10  years,  otherwise  the  c  n- 
cession  lapses. 

The  national  railways  have  been  sold  to  an  American  companT  for  twu 
million  dollars,  51  per  cent,  of  stock  being  owned  by  Brown  Bros,  and  J.  W. 
Seligman  and  Co.  of  New  York,  and  49  per  cent,  by  the  Government,  but 
held  on  escrow  by  American  bankers  for  a  loan  of  1,0^,000  doUar^  due. 

There  are  3,637  miles  of  telegraph  wire,  and  130  offices  ;  also  805  miles 
of  telephone  wire  and  29  telephone  stations.  Between  Deeember  1,  1915 
and  October  31,  1916,  351,780  telegrams  were  sent^  and  8921  oabl«gr«ma. 
Receipts  30512. 

The  Government  has  contracted  for  the  installation  of  wireless  tele- 
gniph  stations  at  Managua,  Granada,  San  Carlos,  9an  Juan  del  Kotte  and 
Castillo. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua,  with  a  capital  of  over  100,000  dollars, 
was  established  in  Managua  in  1912.  Other  banks  are  the  Commercial  Bank 
of  Spanish  America  and  the  Anglo  Central  American  Commercial  Banl^  Ltd. 

In  1912  a  new  monetary  unit  was  introduced,  the  gold  eardobaf  equi- 
val^t  te>  the  American  dollar,  containing  1*67^  gr.  of  gold  ntne-teirctas  Ime, 
and  divided  into  100  equal  parts.  Other  goM  eoinft  provided  for  by  the 
monetary  law  of  1912  are  10,  5  and  2^  cordoba^,  but  no  gold  coins  have 
ever  been  struck.  As  the  National  Bank  suspended  the  sale  of  gold  dirafta  on 
the  United  States  in  October,  1914,  the  monetary  reform  h^  faUen  to  pieces 
as  there  is  presumably  no  g^old  reserve  at  all  behind  th^  clrculatifon  of  2 
million  P^pei*  cocdobas.  No  atatements  are  published  either  by  thei  Bank  «r 
by  the  Government,  and  very  little  silver  is  in  cirqul^^tlo^t     The  Qcupitry 
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again  has  an  unconyertible  paper  currency,  and  exchange  keeps  at  2  to  5 
per  cent,  on  account  of  general  shortaf^e  of  currencj.  On  October  31, 
1919,  there  were  in  circulation  8,559,100  cordobaa. 

The  silver  coins  are  the  silver  cordoba,  containing  25  grammes  of  silver 
nine-tenths  fine  ;  the  half  and  quarter  cordoba  ;  10  cents,  a  coin  containing 
2i  grammes  of  silver  eight-tenths  fine ;  5  cents,  a  coin  three-quarters  of 
3opper  and  one  of  nickel :  1  cent,  ninety -five  parts  of  copper  and  5  of  zinc  ; 
I  cent,  in  samo  proportion.  300,000  dollars'  worth  of  cordobas  in  silver 
WBTt  ooiaed  at  Birmingham  in  1912.    There  are  also  paper  cordobas. 

Since  January  7,  1893,  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  has 
been  in  use. 

Biplomatio  and  Consular  Bepreaentatlves. 

1.  Of  Nicaragua  jn  Gbkat  Bkitain. 

Ohargd  d! Affaires.-^l&dtiATdo  Perez-Triana. 

There  are  Gonsulai  RepresentativBs  at  Manehestttr,  Binningham,  snd 
Nottingham. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Nioaraova. 

ifinister  and  Consul- General, — Hugh  William  Gaisford  (resident  at 
Guatemala). 

Consul  at  Bluefields. — S.  H.  Hammond. 

Ading-Consul'General  for  Nica/ragiui. — R.  C.  Michell.  (Absent  sipce 
1914.) 

Vice-Consul  at  Managua  and  Acting- Consul-General. — A.  J.  Mftrtin, 
F.  R.G.S. 

There  are  Vice  Consuls  at  Managua,  Matagalpa  and  Corinto. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Nicaragua. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.     Annaal  Series.    London. 

Nksaragua.    Balletins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Repnblies.    Washington. 
Boletin  de  Estadiatica  de  la  Bepublica  de  Nicaragua.    Manaarua,  1908. 
Constitucion  Politico  de  la Repnblica  de  Nicaragua  (10  Dec,  189S).    Mauagna. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

BeU{C.  N.),Tangweerai  Life  and  Adventures  among  the  Qentle  Indians.  (Mosquito 
Coast.)    London,  1899. 

BeU  (Thomas),  The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua :  a  Narrative  of  a  I^esidenoe  at  the  Odd 
Mine*  of  Chontales,  Ac.    London,  187S. 

Colquhoun (A.  R.),  The  Key  of  the  Pacific.    London,  1895. 

Coiporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  Report  of  Committee.    Appendix.    London,  1904 

Levf  (P.),  Notas  geogrificas  y  economicas  sobre  la  republica  de  Nicaragua.    Paris,  ISTS. 

NifiderUin  (G.),  The  State  of  Nicaragua.    Philadelphia,  1898. 

Palmer  (P.),  Central  America  and  its  Problems.    New  York,  1910. 

Peetor  (Desir^),  Btnde  Bconomique  sar  la  R^publlqme  de  Nioaragva.  Nenehatel,  1893.  — 
Les  Riohesses  de  I'Amerique  Gentrale.    Paris,  1909. 

PortaB  (S.  J.  Bernardo),  Compendio  de  la  historia  de  Nicaragua.    Managua,  1918. 

Squier  (B.  G.),  Nicaragua,  its  People.  Scenery,  Monvments,  and  the  proposed  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal.    2  vols.    London,  1852. 
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NORWAY. 

(NORGE.) 

Reigning  King. 

Haakon  YII.,  born  August  3,  1872 ;  the  second  son,  Carl,  of  Frederik 
King  of  Denmark,  elected  King  of  Norway  by  the  Storting,  November  18, 
1905  ;  accepted  the  crown  through  his  grandfather,  the  late  King  Christian 
of  Denmark,  November  18,  1905  ;  landed  in  Norway  November  25,  1906  ; 
married,  July  22,  1896,  to  Princess  Maiid,  born  November  26,  1869,  the 
third  daughter  of  the  late  Edward  VII.,  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Son. — Prince  Olav,  Crown  Prince,  bom  July  2,  1908. 

According  to  the  Constitution,  Norway  is  a  constitutional  and  hereditary 
monarchy.     The  royal  succession  is  in  direct  male  line  in  the  order  of  primo- 

gDniture.       In  default  of  male  heirs  the  King  may  propose  a  successor  to  the 
torting,  but  this  assembly  has  the  right  to  nominate  another,  if  it  does  not 
agree  with  the  proposal. 

By  Treaty  of  January  14,  1814,  Norway  was  ceded  to  the  King  of  Sweden 
by  the  King  of  Denmark,  but  the  Norwegian  people  declared  themselves 
independent  and  elected  Prince  Christian  Frederick  of  Denmark  as  their 
King.  The  foreign  Powers  refused  to  recognise  this  election,  and  on  August 
14  a  convention  was  made  proclaiming  the  independence  of  Norwav  in  union 
with  Sweden.  This  was  followed  on  November  4  by  the  election  of 
Karl  XIII.  as  King  of  Norway.  Norway  declared  this  union  dissolved, 
June  7,  1905,  and  after  some  months'  negotiation,  a  mutual  agreement  for 
the  repeal  of  the  union  was  signed,  October  26,  1905.  The  throne  of  Norway 
was  offered  to  a  prince  of  the  reigning  house  of  Sweden,  but  declined,  and, 
after  a  pUkUcite^  Prince  Carl  of  Denmark  was  formally  elected  King.  In 
October,  1907,  a  treaty  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  Norwegian  territory 
was  signed  at  Kristiania  by  the  representatives  of  Norway,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia,  and  on  January  8,  1908,  received  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  Storting. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Norway  since  the  year  1204, 
with  the  date  of  their  accession. 


Inge  Baardss^n 

.    1204 

Erik  af  Pom  mem     . 

.     1389 

Haakon  Haakonss^n 

.    1217 

Rristof  er  af  Bayern  . 

.     1442 

Masuns  Lagab^ter  . 
Erik  Magnuss^n 

.    1263 

Karl  Knutsa^n 

.     1449 

.     1280 

Same  Sovereigns  as 

in  Denmark 

Haakon  V.  MagnuBs^n    . 

.     1299 

1450-1814 

Magnus  Eriksson 

.     1810 

Kristian  Fredrik 

.     1814 

Haakon  VI.  Ifagnass^n  . 

.    1355 

Same    Sovereigns   as 

in    Sweden 

Olav  Hoakonsfi^n    . 

.     1381 

1814-1905 

Margreta  .... 

.    1888 

Haakon  VI!.     . 

.     1905 

The  King  has  a  civil  list  of  700,000  kroner,  or  88,5462. 

Gonstitation  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  Norway,  called  the  Grundlov,  bears  date  May  17, 
1814,  with  several  modifications  passed  at  various  times.  It  vests  the 
legislative  power  of  the  realm  in  the  Storting,  the  representative  of  the 
sovereign  people.  The  royal  veto  may  be  exercised  twice  ;  but  if  the  same 
bill  pass  three  Stortings  formed  by  separate  and  subsequent  elections,  it 
^ecomes  the  law  of  the  land  without  the  assent  of  the  sovereign.     The  King 
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has  the  oommftnd  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  and  makes  all  appoiatmentSi  but 
except  in  a  few  cases,  is  not  allowed  to  nominate  any  but  Norwegians  to  public 
offices  under  the  crown. 

The  Storting  assembles  evBTj  year.  The  meetings  take  place  €tio  jure, 
and  not  by  any  wnt  from  the  King  or  the  executive.  They  begin  on  the 
first  weekday  after  January  10  each  year,  and  the  Storting  can  sit  as 
long  as  it  may  find  it  necessary.  Every  Norwegian  citizen  of  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  (provided  that  he  resides  and  has  9sided  for  five  years 
in  the  country)  is  entitled  to  elect,  unless  he  is  disqualified  &om  a  special 
cause.  Women  are,  since  1913,  entitled  to  vote  under  the  same  conditions 
as  men,  and  since  1916  are  eligible  as  members  of  the  Cabinet.  The  mode 
of  election  is  direct,  and  the  method  of  election  is  proportional.  Every 
third  year  the  people  choose  their  representatives,  the  total  number  as  from 
the  next  election  being  150.  The  country  is  divided  into  districts,  each  electing 
from  three  to  eight  representatives.  Representatives  must  not  be  less  than 
thirty  years  of  age,  must  have  resided  in  Norway  for  ten  years,  and  be  voters 
in  the  aistrict  fi^m  which  they  are  chosen.  Former  members  of  the  Cabinet 
can  be  elected  representatives  of  any  district  of  the  Kingdom  without  regard 
to  their  residence.  At  the  election  in  1918  the  number  of  electors  was 
1,201,812  or  45*64  per  cent,  of  total  population,  while  717,446  votes,  or 
59  '72  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  were  recorded. 

Storting  (1920) :  Liberals  52,  Conservatives  89,  Moderate  Liberals  10, 
Socialists  18,  Agricultural  Party  8,  Democrats  3,  Independents  1. 

The  Storting,  when  assembled,  divides  itself  into  two  sections,  the 
'  Lagting '  and  the  '  Odelsting. '  The  former  is  composed  of  one-fourth  of 
the  members  of  the  Storting,  and  the  other  of  the  remaining  three-fourths. 
The  Ting  nominates  its  own  presidents.  Questions  relating  to  laws  must 
be  considered  by  each  section  separately.  The  inspection  of  public  accounts 
and  the  revision  of  the  Government,  and  impeacnment  before  the  Rigsret, 
belong  exclusively  to  the  Odelsting.  All  other  matters  are  settled  by  both 
sections  in  common  sitting.  The  Storting  elects  five  delegates,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  revise  the  public  accounts.  All  new  laws  must  first  be  laid  before 
the  Odelsting,  from  which  they  pass  into  the  Lagting  to  be  either  accepted 
or  rejected.  If  the  Odelsting  and  Lagting  do  not  a^i^oe,  the  two  sections 
assemble  in  common  sitting  to  deliberate,  and  the  final  decision  is  given 
by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  voters.  The  same  majority  is  required 
for  alterations  of  the  Constitution.  The  Lagting  and  the  ordinary  members 
of  the  supreme  court  of  justice  {ffdiesUret)  form  a  High  Court  of  tlie  Realm 
the  Rigsret)  for  the  impeachment  and  trial  of  Ministers,  members  of  the 
Hoiesteret,  and  members  of  the  Storting.  Every  member  of  the  Storting 
has  a  salary  of  three  thousand  kroner  per  annum,  besides  travelling 
expenses,  and,  in  recent  years,  an  additional  grant  to  cover  the  higher  cost 
of  living.     For  1919  this  amounted  to  3,500  kroner. 

The  executive  is  represented  by  the  King,  who  exercises  his  authority 
through  a  Cabinet  called  a  Council  of  State  {Utatsraad),  composed  of  a  Prime 
Minister  or  Minister  of  State  {StatsminisUr),  and  at  least  seven  ministers 
{StatsrcMder).  The  ministers  are  entitled  to  be  present  in  the  Storting  and 
to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  but  without  a  vote.  The  following  are 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  originally  appointed  June  21,  1920. 

Premier  and  Minister  of  Jtistice. — Otto  Bahr  Ualvorstn. 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs, — Christian  Fredrik  Micheld, 
MiniHtryfor  Finance. — Edvard  Hagerup  Bull, 
Ministry  for  Social  Affairs. — Odd  Sverresson  Klingenherg. 
Ministry  for  Agriculture^ — Gunder  Anton  Jahren. 
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UinUiry  for  OviwrMT(»»  UfavigcUion,  Industry  and  /^A^ry.— 6eitM«yer 
JBrHHn. 

Ministry  for  Defence. — Carl  Wilhelm  Wejring. 

Ministry  for  Worship  wtd  Instruction.  — Nils  Eid4e>rYftId  Jenatn. 

Ministry  of  Public  ^iw^*.— Cornelius  Middeltho%. 

Ministry  for  Provisioning, — Jobaa  Henrik  By«  Molmboi* 

II.   Local  Government, 

The  adiiiuiistroUy«  division  of  the  ooantry  is  into  twenty  districts,  each 
governed  by  a  chief  executive  functionary  {Fylkeamann),  viz.,  the  town  of 
Kristiania  and  Bergen,  and  18  Fylker  (counties).  There  are  42  towns, 
28  'Ladesteder,'  and  640  rural  communes  (fferred&r),  mostly  parishes  or  snb- 
parl^es  (wards).  The  government  of  the  Herred  is  vested  in  a  body  of  re- 
presentatives (from  12  to  48),  and  a  council  (Formafm8kap\  elected  by  and 
from  among  the  representatives,  who  are  four  times  the  number  of  the  *  For- 
mannskap. '  The  representatives  elect  eotigoiiitly  every  third  y«ar  from  among 
the  *  Formannskap'  a  chairman  and  a  deputy  chairman.  All  the  chairmen 
of  the  rural  communes  of  a  Fylke  form  with  the  Fylkesmaan  the  Fylkestiiig 
(oou&ty  diet),  which  meets  yearly  tosettle  the  budget  of  the  Fyike.  Tlxe  towns 
and  the  ports  form  68  communes,  also  governed  by  a  council  (5  to  21),  and 
representatives  (four  tinuss  the  size  of.  the  eonncil).  The  m«mber8  of  the 
local  governing  bodies  are  elected  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  the 
Storting.  Since  1910  women  are  entitled  to  vote  and  to  be  elected,  under 
the  same  conditions  as  men. 

Area  and  Population. 

I.  Progress  anb  Present  Condition. 


Fylker 

Area:  knglisli 
square  miles 

1     Estimated 
Population 
Jan.  X,  1920 

260,713 

Population 
Dec.  1,  1§10 

Pop.  per 
squsM  mile 
X910 

Kristiania  (town)    . 

6-3 

241,884 

38,386-3 

Akershus 

2,068  -8 

171,010 

128.042 

62-2 

Ostfold  . 

1,613-7 

165,380 

152,306 

94-4 

Hedmark 

10,626-7 

151,936 

134,402 

12-6 

Opland  . 

9,746-7 

130,894 

119,236 

12-2 

Buskerud 

5,716*2 

137,730 

123,643 

'             21-6 

Vestfold 

901-6 

124,571 

109,076 

121-0 

Telemark 

5,861-6 

126,454 

108,084 

18  4 

Aust-Agder    . 

3,608-3 

80,950 

76,456 

21-2 

Vest-Agder 

2,803-9 

88,030 

82,067 

29-3 

Rogaland 

3,530-8 

168,650 

141,040 

89-9 

Hordaland     . 

6,015-8 

160,300 

138,543 

23-0 

Bergen  (town) 

18-5 

90,960 

84,380 

6,246-7 

Sogn  og  Fjordan    . 

7,133-9 

92,600 

90,040 

12-6 

More 

5,811*2 

161,640 

144,622 

24-9 

Sor-Trondelag 

7,^17-0 

171,732 

148,497 

20-6 

Nord-.Trondelag 

8,653-8 

90,450 

84,910 

9-8 

Nordland 

14,781-5 

179,405 

164,396 

11-2 

Troms   . 

10, 41 6-5 

92,700 

82,198 

7-9 

Finmark 

18,535-0 

45,750 
2,691,865 

88,0e5 
2,891,782 

21 

Total    . 

' 

125,001-3 
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In  1910  there  #ere  1,155,678  males,  and  1,2[86,109  females. 
Cotgngal  condition  of  the  present  population,  1910  : — 


- 

UnttuvM 

Mtfitod 

Widewed 

41,778 
94,128 

Divoresd 

Not»tltt«d 

Males 
Females 

713,818 

756,187 

864,642 
882,679 

769 
1,880 

2,653 
1,266 

In  1910,  1,702,554  were  domiciled  in  mral  districts,  and  689,228  in 
towns.  Of  the  population  in  1910  2,296,844  were  bem  in  Norway, 
38,647  in  Sweden,  1,882  in  Finland,  2,966  in  Germany.  In  1910  the  number 
of  Laps  was  18,690,  and  of  Fins,  7,172. 

For  the  distribution  of  the  population  above  the  age  of  16,  dirided  ac- 
cording to  ooenpation  and  according  to  the  1910  censas,  Mtf  The  Statxsicam's 
Ybab*Book  for  1916,  p.  1192. 

IL  Movement  of  the  Population. 
1.  Birthif  DecUkSf  and  Marriages. 


Tear 

Marriages 

Births 
1  (exo.  8til)- 
bom) 

58,728 
66,055 
64,746 
58,452 
63,508 

Stillborn 

Illegitl. 
mate, 
living 

4,293 
4,689 
4,687 
8,834 
4,180 

Deaths 

(•XO.  BtiU- 

horn) 

32,891 
34,362 
34,106 
85,751 
43,408 

Sxoesiief 
Births 

1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 

16,940 
17,812 
18,086 
15,608 
20,031 

1,387 
1,350 
1,460 
1,607 
.       l.«6 

25,837 
31,693 
80,640 
23,701 
20,100 

2.   Srnigration, 


Plaes  of  Destltuttion 

1913 

8,568 
1,281 

27 

1914         1915     ; 

1                1 



7,723  '     4,888  ' 
775  1        169 

24        15 ; 

1916 

4,865 
820 

27 

1917 

2,344 
168 

6 

1918 

1,179  ! 
80  : 

17 

1919 

United  States   . 
British  North  Ameriea    . 
Octver       Nen  -  Earo|»ean 
ronntries 

2,286 
180 

16 

Ttotal    . 

9,876 

8,522  1     4,672 

6,212 

2,518 

1,226  1 

2,482 

in.   Pjiincipal  Towns. 

At  the  census  taken  December  1,  1910,  the  number  of  towns  with  a 
population  of  above  100,000  was  one,  above  20,000  four,  above  10,0Q0  ten, 
above  5,000  seven*  The  estimated  population  of  the  principal  towns,  January 
1,  1920,  was;— 


Kristiania 
Bergen 

TfondHjexa 

Stavanger 

Draounen 

Haugestind 


263,713 

»o,9eo 

63,1032 
44,620 
26,000 
16,780 


Eristiansand 

.      16,960 

Skien 

16,880 

Aaleswid    « 

16,660 

Fredrikstad 

15,560 

Krist^ansund     . 

16,000 

Fjr^drikshald     . 

11,100 

Tonsberg 

.      12,276 

Larvik     . 

.      11,090 

Arendal  . 

.      11,550 

Horten   . 

10,400 

Sarpsborg 

.       11.200 

Beligion  and  Instruction. 

The  evangelical  Lutheran  religion  is  the  national  Church  and  the  only  one 
endowed  by  the  State.  Its  clergy  are  nominated  by  the  King.  All  religions 
(except  Jesuits),  are  tolerated.  Ecclesiaatically  Korway  is  divided  into 
6  Bispedommer  (bishoprics),  $7  Frostier  (provostships,  or  archdeaconries), 
514  PresUgjeld  (clerical  districts).     In  1910  there  were  62|553  dissenters, 
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including  2,046  Roman  Catholics,  10,986  Methodists,  7,659  Baptists,  714 
Mormons,  143  Quakers.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  under  a  Yiear  Apostolic 
resident  at  Eristiania. 

Education  is  compulsory,  the  school  age  being  from  six  and  a  half  in  towns 
and  seyen  in  the  country  to  fourteen.  In  1916-17  (the  latest  date  for  which 
there  are  statistics)  there  were  in  the  country  5,980  public  elementary  schools 
with  284,259  pupils,  and  in  towns  4,182  classes  with  98,366  pupils  ; 
the  amount  expended  on  both  being  30,313,225  kroner,  of  which  12,242,046 
kroner  was  granted  by  the  State,  the  rest  being  provided  locally.  There 
are  93  secondary  schools :  14  public,  61  communal,  24  private,  with  25,459 
pupils,  in  1916  -17.  Most  of  the  secondary  schools  are  mixed.  Besides  these, 
83  communal  and  private  schools  have  4,017  pupils.  There  were  in  1916-17, 
6  public  normal  schools  and  4  private,  with  1,351  students.  Norway  has  one 
University,  viz.  at  Kristiania  (founded  1811),  attended  in  1916-17  by  1,500 
students.  In  the  financial  year  1917-18  it  had  its  own  income,  584,460 
kroner,  and  a  State  subsidy  of  2,571,948  kroner.  There  is  one  technical 
high  school  at  Trondhjem,  attended  in  1918-19  by  697  students,  and  one 
agricultural  high  school  in  Aas,  with  697  students  in  the  same  year.  There 
are  also  many  special  schools. 

There  are  10  schools  for  abnormal  children,  deaf,  blind,  and  feeble-minded. 
There  are  9  reformatory  schools  for  neglected  children.  The  number  of 
children  in  reformatories  in  1917  was  498  boys  and  831  girls.  There  are, 
besides,  4  communal  compulsory  schools,  established  mainly  for  children 
neglecting  the  ordinary  school. 

Norwegian  is  an  independent  language  side  by  side  with  Danish  and 
Swedish.  As  to  the  written  language,  there  exists  two  idioms  (*  riksmaal' 
and  '  laDdsmaal ')  and  both  may  be  officially  used. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

For  civil  justice  Norway  is  divided  into  110  districts,  each  with  an 
inferior  court.  There  are  3  superior  courts,  having  each  one  chief  justice 
and  two  other  justices,  and  one  supreme  court  for  the  whole  kingdom 
[ffoiesteret),  consisting  of  1  president  and  at  least  6  other  justices.  There  is 
a  court  of  mediation  (Forlikskommission)  in  each  town  and  fferred  (district), 
consisting  of  two  men  chosen  by  the  electors,  before  which,  as  a  rule,  civil 
cases  must  first  be  brought. 

According  to  the  law  of  criminal  procedure  of  July  1,  1887,  all  criminal 
cases  (not  military,  or  coming  under  the  Rigsret — the  court  for  impeachments) 
shall  be  tried  either  by  jury  {Lag-inandsret),  or  McddoTnsret,  The  Lagmandsret 
consists  of  three  judges  and  10  jurors.  The  Kingdom  is  divided  into  4  jury 
districts  {Lagd&mmer),  each  having  its  chief  judge.  Each  district  is  divided 
into  circuits,  in  which  courts  are  held  at  fixed  times.  The  Meddomsret 
consists  of  the  judge  and  is  held  iu  the  district  of  the  inferior  court,  and 
2  assistant  judges  (not  professional)  summoned  for  each  case.  The 
Lagmandaret  takes  cognisance  of  the  higher  classes  of  offences,  and  is  also  a 
court  of  appeal.  The  Meddomsret  is  for  the  trial  of  other  offences,  and 
is  also  a  court  of  first  instance. 

There  are  four  convict  prisons ;  inmates,  June  30,  1920,  361  males  and 
16  females.  There  are  137  local  prisons,  in  which  were  detained,  June  80, 
1920,  388  males  and  21  females. 

Pauperism. 

The  relief  of  the  poor  is  mostly  provided  for  by  local  taxation  by  the 
State.      The  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  amounti^d  to  66,828  in  1918. 

Finance, 

Revenue  and  expenditure  in  thousands  of  kroner  (18  kroner  si/.)  \ — 
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The  public  debt: — 


Tears  ending 
June  30 


1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Amortisation  ^ 


Kroner 
5,875,842 
8,829,667 
5,956,929 


Growth  1 


Kroner 

38,405.000 

289,925,000t 

277,395,750 


Interest 


j  Amount  at  the 
1  end  of  the  year  i 


Kroner 

11,635.130 

19,928,318 

22,946,58»S 


Kroner 
455,504,598 
7S6,599,»40a 
1,008,068,762^ 
1,16(1,747,000 


1  Nominal  value. 

*  Including  unfunded  debt  240,520,000  kroner  (temporary  advances  to  the  Govern- 
ment Food  CommissionX 

V  Interest  on  unfunded  debt  not  Included. 

*  Including  unfunded  debt  420,188,000  kroner  (temporary  advances  to  the  Gorernment 
Food  Uommission). 

The  taxation  for  communal  purposes  amounted  for  the  rural  communes 
to  86,615,000  kroner,  and  for  the  towns  to  192,469,000  kroner  in  1918-19. 

Defence. 

The  most  important  fortresses  of  Norway  are  Oscarsborg,  Tonsberg, 
Eristiansand,  Bergen,  and  Agdenes  ;  the  old  fortresses,  EarQohansvaem, 
Akershus  in  Ejistiania,  Bergenhus  in  Bergen,  Munkholmen  near  Trondhjem, 
and  Yardoyhus,  are  of  no  importance. 

Army. 

The  army  of  Korway  is  a  national  militia.  Service  is  universal  and  com- 
pulsory, liability  commencing  at  the  age  of  18,  and  continuing  till  the  age 
of  56.  The  men  are  called  out  at  21,  and  for  the  first  12  years  belong  to 
the  line ;  then  tor  12  years  to  the  landvarn.  Afterwards  they  pass  to  the 
landstorm,  in  which  they  remain  until  they  have  attained  65  years  of 
age.  The  initial  training  is  carried  out  in  recruits'  schools  ;  it  lasts  for  48 
days  in  the  infantry  and  garrison  artillery,  62  in  the  mountain  batteries,  72  in 
the  engineers,  92  in  the  field  artillery,  and  102  in  the  cavalry.  As  soon  as 
their  courses  are  finished  the  men  are  passed  to  the  units  to  which  they 
will  permanently  belong,  and  with  them  go  through  a  further  training  of 
24  days.  Subsequent  traiuing  consists  of  24  days  in  the  second,  third  and 
seventh  years  of  service. 

The  line  is  now  organised  in  0  divisions  of  all  arms,  besides  which  there  is 
the  garrison  artillery.  There  are  55  battalions  of  infantry,  5  companies  of 
cyclists  (skiers),  3  regiments  of  cavalry  (19  squadi^ons),  27  four-gun  field 
batteries,  3  batteries  of  mountain  artillery,  9  batteries  of  heavy  artillery, 
and  1  regiment  and  2  battalions  of  engineers.  The  Flying  Corps  is  organised 
in  3  divisions.  The  divisions  are  of  unequal  strength,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  district  in  which  they  are  recruited.  In  event  of  war, 
each  division  would  mobilize  2  or  3  regiments  of  infantry  (of  3  battalions), 
3  or  4  squadrons  of  cavalry,  a  battalion  of  field  artillery  (of  8  batteries), 
a  battalion  of  heavy  artillery,  a  sapper  company,  a  telegraph  company, 
a  medical  company  and  a  company  of  train.  £ach  regimental  district 
also  forms  one  battalion  of  landvieirn  (of  6  companies),  and  the  other  arms 
vAiild    form  landvarn  units  in    the  same  proportion.      The  total    peace 
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strength  is  118,500  rnfen  and  comprises  71}8S6  rifles,  228  field  and  86  heavy 
guns.  The  additional  numbers  available  on  mobilisation  amount  to  282,000 
men. 

The  Norwegian  infantry  is  armed  with  the  EragJorgensen  rifle  of  6*5  nun. 
The  field  artillery  has  Erhardt  Q.F.  guns  of  7*5  cm. 

The  budget  of  the  army  for  1920-21  is  2,307,0002. 

Navt. 
The  principal  vessels  of  the  Norwegian  navy  are  : — 
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There  are  also  20  gunboats,  4  destroyers,  26  torpedo  boats,  4  submarines 
and  10  minelayers. 

The  only  modiern  vessels  in  the  Norwegian  navy  are  3  first-class 
torpedo  boats  and  10  mine  layers. 

The  navy  nuitibers  about  190  officers  on  active  service  and  about  160  in  the 
reserve,  and  about  1,000  petty  officers  and  seamen  on  permanent  engagement. 
All  seafaring  men  between  the  ages  of  twenly  and  forty-four  are  enrolled  on 
the  lists  of  the  active  fleet,  and  are  liable  to  the  maritime  conscription.  The 
conscripts  (about  1,000)  have  to  go  through  a  training  of  at  least  6  months. 

Froductioji  and  Industry. 

I.   AORICVLTirBS. 

Aa  Norway  is  a  barren  and  mountainous  country,  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity for  agrioultur*.  The  arable  soil  is  found  in  comparatively  narrow 
stripe,  gathered  in  de«p  and  narrow  valleys  and  around  fjords  and  lakes. 
Large  oo^tinuouatraots  fit  for  cultivation  do  not  exist.  Of  the  total  area, 
74 '7,  per  oetnt,  is  unproductive,  21 '9  per  cent,  forest,  and  8 '4  per  cent,  rmden 
cultivation.  On  January  1,  1918,  there  were  216,54$  real  estates  separately 
regifitered,  and  the  number  of  farms  was  261,484.  The  241,484  farms  were 
classified  as  follows  according  to  their  cultivated  area  :~* 


Without  cultivated  area  (not  including  gardens) 
fjp  to-  2  Hectares  ,,  .... 

2  01-10 
10  01-50 
Above  50 


ft 


»» 


19,495 

162,608 

64,046 

16,07a 

265 

261,484 


The  19,495  farms  without  cultivated  area  are  most  of  them  special 
estates  of  gardens,  and  not  cultivated  meadow  land. 
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The  acreage  and  products  of  the  principal  crops  for  8  years  were  as  follows  : 


Crops 

Acreage 

Produce  (qaartert) 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Wheat 

19,469 

40,970 

40,941 

52,285 

182,056 

119,811 

Barley 

115,646 

156,002 

156,060 

I       462,917 

677,250 

607,245 

Oats  . 

865,220 

848,087 

342,837 

!   1,767,808 

1.728,461 

1,670,069 

Bye    . 

57,482 

36,b68 

36,661 

140,606 

122,691 

119,145 

Mixed  Corn 

16,843 

29.405 

29,482 

79,484 

142,0f:l 

137,878 

Potatoes    . 

144,947 

132,587 

132,479 

42,586,0971 

31,058.8381 

40,667,6001 

Hay   . 

— 

^— 

■~" 

1   2,526,356  2 

1,685,7012 

1,715,36S« 

1  Bushels. 


2  Tons. 


On  June  20,  1918,  the  country  possessed  live  stock  as  follows  : — Horses, 
221,062  ;  cattle,  1,049,642  ;  sheep,  1,207,923  ;  goats,  203,099  ; swine,  215,305. 

The  value  of  cereals  imported  (including  flour)  was  172,577,500  kroner  in 
1919  ;  the  principal  articles  being  rye,  wheat,  maize,  barley,  wheat  and  rye- 
flour.  The  imports  of  animal  products  amounted  to  150,843,400  kroner  in 
1919,  and  their  exports  to  204,546,800  kroner  in  1919. 

II.    FORKSTRY. 

The  forests  and  the  fisheries  are  the  two  chief  natural  sources  of  wealth. 
The  total  area  covered  with  forests  is  estimated  at  27,484  square  miles,  of 
which  75  per  cent,  is  under  pine  trees.  The  State  forests  occupy  about  8,259 
square  miles.  The  value  of  unwrought  or  partly  wrought  timber  exported 
from  Norway  in  1918  and  1919  was  respectively  67,496,000  and  77,840,900 
kroner,  and  of  wrought  timber  (mostly  wood  pulp)  133,616,700  in  1918,  and 
113,048,100  kroner  in  1919. 

III.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

The  pyrite  is  the  most  important  mineral  product  for  both  its  sulphur 
and  copper  content.  Iron-ore  deposits  occur  in  man^  places,  but  there  is  a 
shortage  of  coal  for  smelting.  The  total  value  of  mineral  products  in  1917 
was  42,824,000  kroner  (10,834,000  in  1907) ;  of  furnace  products,  17,030,000 
kroner  (3,135,000  in  1907).  The  chief  mineral  products  are  silver,  980,000 
kroner  in  1917  (560,000  in  1907) ;  copper  ore,  4,905,000  kroner ;  pyrites, 
20,655,000  kroner;  iron  ore,  8,380,000  kroner;  felspar,  188,000  kroner 
(512,000  in  1907) ;  nickel  ore,  2,250,000  kroner.  Of  the  smislting  products 
in  1917,  silver  was  valued  at  920,000  kroner;  copper,  7,530,000  kroner; 
nickel,  2,650,000  kroner.  At  the  end  of  1917  there  existed  about  106 
mining  establishments  employing  8,518  workpeople,  and  13  smelting 
furnaces  with  804  workpeople. 

lY.  Fisheries. 

Fish  and  fish-products  comprise  about  a  third  of  Norway's  total  Ainua 
export  Yidues.     The  number  of  persons  in  1917  engaged  in  cod  fishery  was 
69,888  ;  in  summer-herring  fishery,  12,989  ;  and  in  mackerel  fishery,  5,517. 

The  value  of  the  fisheries  in  kroner  in  1917  was  cod,  45,712,181 ;  herring, 
63,905,437  ;  mackerel,  6,087,040  ;  salmon  and  sea  trout,  1,768,213  ;  other 
fisheries,  16,914,952  ;  lobsters,  791,391  ;  total,  135,179,214. 

Other  fisheries  are  the  cod  and  herring  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Island, 
and  the  whale,  walrus,  seal,  and  shark  fiSieries  which  in  1917  produced  a 
total  of  about  41,652,000  kroner. 
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Whale  oil  production  in  metric  tons,  1917,  38,500  ;  1918,  21,880  ;  1919, 
23,654. 

V.  Manufactures. 

Though  the  country  lacks  coal  and  is  dependent  entirely  on  imported 
supplies,  it  possesses  an  enormous  amount  of  water  power,  which  produces 
motive  power  for  mauufacturinjj  industry.  The  chief  manufacturing  use  of 
this  power  has  been  for  the  production  of  electrochemical  products,  which  is 
becoming  a  more  and  more  important  Norwegian  industry.  The  principal 
products  are  ammonium  nitrate,  calcium  nitrate,  natrium  nitrate,  sodium 
nitrate,  calcium  carbide,  and  ferrosilicon. 

The  numbers  of  establishments  and  workers  in  the  principal  industries  on 
December  31,  1919,  were  as  follows : — 


ludustries 


Estal)' 

lish- 

iiients 


Chemicals,  paints,  oils,  and  soaps  342 

Clothing 478 

Klectrical  industry        .        .        .  256 

Food  products         ....  1,721 

Leat  her  and  rubber        ...  124 

Machinery  and  metal  work   .        .  1,184 

Mining 73 

Paper 207 

Printing 337 

Quarries  and  ceramics  .                .  |      319 

Textiles '255 

Wood,  bone,  horn, meerschaum,  etc  2,230 

Miscellaneous        .        .        .        .  |       84 

Total 7,500 


Workers  over 
18  years 


1 


Male 


10,694 
3,107 
2,540 

10.640 
1,378 

31,145 
5,K03 

13,046 
2,845 
8,108 
3,282 

23,355 
551 


116,394 


1,072 

6,609 

56 

8,159 

261 
1.414 

121 
1,881 
1,398 

506 
5,698 

361 
45 


27,576 


Workers  under 

18  years 


Female'    Male 


566 

541 

77 

1,042 
158 

3,959 
272 
753 
383 
693 
579 

1,974 
50 


11,047 


Female 


240 

1,057 

8 

1,666 

82 

443 

7 

466 

327 

215 

1,115 

103 

4 


5,733 


Total 


12,572 
11,314 

2,681 
21,407 

1,879 
36,961 

6,203 
16,146 

4,953 

9,522 

10,669 

25.793 

650 


160,750 


The  total  power  of  engines  in  1919  amounted  to  1,737,934  h  p.  ; 
whereof  the  hydraulic  power  was  1,563,688  h.p*  The  electrical  power 
hired  amounted  to  277,815  h.p. 

Commerce. 

Total  imports  and  exports  in  five  years  (18  kroner  =  \l.): — 


I  mports  (foreign) . 
BSzports  (Norwegian) 
„      (foreign) 


1915 


Kroner 

867,967,800 

660,996,400 

15,763,400 


1916 


Kroner 


1917 


Kroner 


1,353,664,000  1,661,307,700 
975,475,6001    7 


12,857,400^1 


88,015,600 
3,356,600 


1918 


1919 


ELroner  Kroner 

1,252,563,900  2,580,390,600 


762,038,000 
8,022,400 


739,805,500 
42,769,600 


Trade  with  different  countries  in  1918,  including  indirect  as  well  a^  direct 
trade,  but  not  direct  transit  goods  : — 
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1918 

1918 

Country 

Country 

Imports  '     Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Kroner     i      Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Sweden    . 

221,236,600  1  96,854,800 

Italy     . 

1,841,600 

8,562,100 

DenmArk,    Iceland, 

1 

Austria  Jk  Hungary 

1,848,000 

82,500 

ivnd  jfaeroe  . 

138,644,100  1  42,080.000 

Greece 

8,400 

„^ 

Russia  and  Finland 

11,467,800  .  26,834,700  1  Turkey  and  Eou- 

Germany .        .        .  137,847,500  \  85,165,900  |      mania 

100 

^m^m, 

Swlteerland     .        .  i  11,940,000 1         21,800 

Africa  . 

84,500 

8,468.200 

Netherlands    .        .  !  23,03f>,100  ,  26,198,600 

Asia     . 

20,603,800 

7,510,400 

Belgium  . 

90,900            18,000 

Australia     . 

15,917,800 

10,177,100 

Great    Britain   and 

1 

America 

246,107,300 

12.720,400 

Ireland 

362,684,000  '312,015,000 

Not  stated   . 

9,8B5,000 

611,000 

France     . 

14,205,800   112.814.500 

Portugal  &  Madeira 
Spain 

2,567,600 
35,472,600 

1,460,100 
7,660,700 

Total   . 

1,252,663,900 

756,056,400 

The  total  amount  of  the  Import  duties  collected  in  1918  was  44 '1  millions 
of  kroner  ;  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  131*1  millions  of  kroner.  The 
value  of  imports  subject  to  duty  (191-8)  was  412,817,400  kroner  and  of 
duty-free  809,746,500  kroner. 

Under  the  treaty  or  1826  there  is  the  '  most-fa voured-nation '  treatment  between  the 
United  Klngdopn  and  Norway. 

The  recorded  values  are  calculated  according  to  information  supplied  by  Exchtoge 
Committees  and  merchants.  Those  of  imports  include  the  invoice  price,  freight,  padkisg, 
and  insurance,  but  not  duty  ;  those  of  exports  give  the  price  free  on  board  in  Norwegian 
port,  excluding  freight  and  insurance,  but  including  packing  and  Norwegian  cotnmercial 
profit.  The  returns  of  quantities  are  compiled  from  the  officially  controlled  declarations 
of  importers  and  exporters.  These  declarations  stated  prior  to  1909  the  countries  f^om 
which  the  articles  were  directly  imported  and  to  which  they  were  directly  exported. 
An  article  coming,  for  example,  from  the  East  Indies  vid  London  was  recorded  as 
coming  from  England.  From  January  1,  1909,  the  declarations  state  the  countries  from 
which  the  articles  are  bought  and  to  which  they  Hre  sold.  The  recorded  imports  Include 
all  articles  imported,  whether  for  consumption  inland  or  for  re-exportation,  but  not  the 
direct  transit  goods.  The  exports  are  divided  into  exports  of  Norwegian  articles 
(special  trade)  and  exports  of  foreign  articles. 

Values  of  imports  and  exports,  divided  into  classes,  for  1918  : — 


1918 

1918 

Classes  of  Goods 

Imports 

Expoits 

Classes  of  Goods 

Imports 

Exports 

of  Foreign 

■Norwegian 

of  Foreign 

Norwegian 

Goods 

Goods 

Goods 

Goods 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Kroner 

Animals,  living   . 

318,300 

48,000 

Minerals,        on- , 

Animal    produce 
(malty  food)    . 

wrought  .        .    389,566,100 

82,150,900 

47,977,800 

200,000,300 

Minerals,  msnu-  i 

Breadstuffs  . 

122,715,900 

900 

factured  .        .  i    65,320,400 

182,129,900 

Groceries     . 

54,450,400 

23,900 

Metals,           un-  I 

Fruits,  plants,A«. 

26,840,500 

7,000 

wrought        or 

Spirits,  &c. . 

15,671,100 

680,800 

partly  wrought 

70,748,800 

66,967,000 

Yam,  rope,  &c.   . 

21.748,800 

141,600 

Metals,      manu- 

Textile manufac- 

factured .        .  1  112,664,000 

4,639,200 

tures,  Ac. 

57,776,500 

6,600 

Vessels,  carriages, 
machinery,  ic.    159,602,700 

Hair,  skins,  ^c.  . 
Tallow,  oils,  tAF, 

16,020,000 

'      6,155,900 

18,224,800 

3S,  569,400 

1    13,190,000 

Total     .        .  'l,262,6«8,900 

752,088,000 

Timber  A  wooden 

goods 
Dye  stuffs    . 

81,373,900 
4.602,300 

201,306.000 
8;  800 

Re-exports    . 

8,022,400 

Different      vege- 

1 

Grand  total  . 

766,056,400 

table  produce  . 

19,201,300 

,           97,800 

Paper  and  paper 

1 

manufactures  . 

7,420,700 

1    86,268,600 

« 
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Imports  and  exports  to  and  from  the  principal  Norwegian  ports  : — 


Kristiania   . 
Bergea 
Troddl^em . 


Imports 


1916 


Kroner 

575,688,200 

254,526,800 

94,659,000 


1911 


Kroner 
718,268,100 
808,135,500 
101,734,400 


1918 


Kroner 

408,826,300 

188,963,800 

83,588,500 


1916 

Kroner 

173,824,700 

120,329,700 

80,432,600 


Exports 
1917 


1918 


Kroner        Kroner 
119,274,800118,916,000 


69,520,900 
76,194,300 


62,276,800 
51,893,800 


Total  trade  between  Norway   and  United  Kingdom  for  5  years  (Board 
of  Trade  Returns) : — 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919       '       19^0 

Imports  from  Norway  to  U.K. 
Bzporta  to  Norway  from  U.K. 

£ 

16,659,0(H) 
10,896,919 

£- 

18,372,698 

8,453,221 

j8 

23,654,895 
5,408,483 

17,067,379  23,858,969 
27,437,693  33,386,922 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  total  registered  Norwegian  mercantile  marine  on  January  1,  1920;  was 
as  follows:  Sailing:  457  vessels,  231,862  net  tons;  steam  and  motor: 
3^208  yefisels,  1,084,080  net  tons  ;  total :  3,665  vessels,  1,316,892  net  tons. 

Tks  YMseds  entered  and  cleared  at  Norwegian  ports  in  1919  were  aft 
follows  :^ 


1919 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast                 Total 

No. 

Net 
Tonnage 

No. 

313 
867 

Tonnage     ^**- 

1 
74,440      3,123 
454,499;    2,971 

528,939      6,094 

Net 
Tonnape 

Entered 

Norwegian         .... 
Foreign 

2,810 
2,104 

1,818,493 
708,609 

1,892,933 
1,168,108 

Total  entered 

4,914 

2,218 
2,100 

4,318 

2,527,102 

1,208,522 
1,029,677 

2,233,199 

1180 

_ 

910 
790 

8,056,041 

Gleared 

Norwegian. 

foreign                    ... 

•      ! 

667,530     8,128 
188,852  '    2,890 

l,8tl,042 
1,168,529 

Total  cleared 

1700 

806,372  1    6,013 

3,039,571 

Vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1919  at  the  following  ports : — 


1919 

Number 

Net 
Tonnage 

1919 

Number 

Net 
Tonnage 

KHrtUMfa 

JSotenul*       . 

Q\nxtd  . 
Btrgea 

Klitered  .. 
Oleued  . 

1,680 
1,199 

680 
504 

1,215,278 
982,685 

819,158 
428,644 

Trondt\l6m 

Entered  . 

Cleared  . 
Fredrikstad 

Entered  . 

Clear«d  . 

199 

249 

288 
261 

127,928 
142,597 

6f,762 
110,861 
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Internal  Communications. 

The  length  of  State  Railways  on  December  81,  1919,  was  1,729  miles; 
of  private  companies  290  miles;  total  2,019  miles.  1,249  miles  have  a 
gauge  of  4ft.  S^in. ;  702  miles,  3ft.  6in.;  16  miles,  3ft.  S^in.  ;  52  miles, 
2ft.  5iin.  Total  receipts  year  ending  June  30,  1919 :  State  railways, 
79,546,130  kroner ;  companies,  14,684,000  kroner.  Total  expenses :  State 
railways,  18,383,990  kroner  ;  companies,  15,434,103  kroner.  Goods  carried  : 
State  railways,  5,295,632  tons  (of  1,000  kilogs.) ;  companies,  1,871,587. 
Passengers  carried  :  State  railways,  25,718,307;  companies,  5,527,271.  The 
State  railways  have  been  constructed  partly  by  subscription  in  the  districts 
interested  and  partly  at  the  expense  of  Government.  The  receipts,  expenses 
and  trafiSc  refer  to  the  year  July  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919.  A  beginning  is 
made  for  the  electrification  of  the  State  Kailways  in  Norway. 

The  following  are  the  postal  statistics : — 


— 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Letters .... 

86,677,317 

103,258,016 

94,985,181 

110,292,121 

126,075,227 

Post-cards    . 

18,669,476 

lf;,650,S75 

15,922,855 

18,227,739 

16,042,466 

Letters  with   declAra- 

tion  of  value    . 

6,080,260 

6,841,449 

6,713,411 

7,214),912        M15,8M 

Registered  letters 

2,572,123 

3,517,093 

8,360,366 

4,596,400 

4,785,734 

Journals 

140,574,294 

152,252,132 

165,556.346 

184,621,243 

192,fl26,3S2 

Other  printed  matter  . 

15,081,211 

17,105,068 

15.886.693 

18,527  492 

18,252,290 

Samples  and  parcels    . 

3,484,752 

3,899,068 

3,998,458 

4,860,091 

5,612,228 

Length  of  telegraph  and  interurban  telephone  lines  and  wires,  June  80, 
1920  :  16,210  miles  of  line,  80,000  miles  of  wires.  Number  of  paid  measages 
on  the  State  lines,  ca  7,067,688.  Number  of  telephone  conversations  on  tnink 
lines,  ca  11,092,003.  State  telegraph  offices,  1,920;  receipts,  22,434,041  kroner; 
expenses,  23,728,613  kroner. 

The  Government  possesses  1 1  wireless  telegraph  stations  in  Norway  and 
one  at  Spitsbergen. 

Money  and  Credit. 

On  June  30,  1919,  the  nominal  value  of  the  coin  minted  (the  coinage 
after  the  monetary  reform  deducting  the  coins  melted  down)  was  :  Gold  coin, 
22,639,850  kroner;  silver  coin,  24,868,701  kroner;  bronze  and  iron  coin, 
1,827,366  kroner  ;  total,  48,835,917  kroner. 

There  exists  no  Government  paper  money. 

The  value  of  income  in  1918  and  property  at  the  end  of  1918  assessed  for 
taxes  in  the  fiscal  year  1919-20  was  : — 

Income.  Property. 

The  towns  1, 823*1  millions  of  kroner     5, 544 '3  millions  of  kroner 

The  rural  districts      1,349-0        ,,  ,,  6,2707 


The  whole  kingdom    3,172  1 


>> 


}f 


11,8150 


II 


}t 


it 


it 


The  *  Norges '  Bank  is  a  joint-stock  bank,  of  which,  however,  a  conaiderabla 
part  is  owned  by  the  State.  The  bank  is,  besides,  governed  by  laws  enacted 
by  the  State,  and  its  directors  are  elected  by  the  Storting  except  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the  head  office,  who  are  nominated  by  the  King. 
It  is  the  only  bank  in  Norway  that  is  authorised  to  issue  bank  notes  for 
circulation.     The  balance-sheets  of  the  bank  for  1919  show  the  following 
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figures: — Assets  at  the  end  of  the  year-^bnllion,  147,723,675  kroner  ;  out- 
standing capital,  mortgaged  estates,  foreign  bills,  &c.,  416,213,124  kroner; 
total,  563,986,799  kroner.  Liabilities— notes  in  circulation,  454,281,034 
kroner ;  the  issue  of  notes  allowed  was  293,917,222  kroner ;  deposits,  cheques, 
unclaimed  dividends,  unsettled  losses,  &c.,  141,326,371  kroner  (of  which  the 
deposits  amounted  to  105,651,546  kroner) ;  dividends  payable  for  the  year, 
4,200,000  kroner,  12  per  cent. ;  total,  595,607,405  ;  balance,  81,670,606. 

The  '  Kongeriget  Norges  Hypothekbank '  was  established  in  1852  by  the 
State  to  meet  the  demand  for  loans  on  mortgage.  The  capital  of  the  bank 
is  mostly  furnished  by  the  State,  and  amounted  to  32,000,000  kroner  in  1919. 
At  the  end  of  1919  the  total  amount  of  bonds  issued  was  251,541,860 
kroner.     The  loans  on  mortgage  amounted  to  223,927,700  kroner. 

The  Norwegian  '  Arbeiderbruk  og  Boligbank'  was  established  in  1903 
by  the  State  to  meet  the  demand  for  loans  on  mortgage  from  labourers 
and  small  proprietors.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is  furnished  by  the  State, 
and  amounted  to  7,200,000  kroner  in  1919.  On  June  30,  1919,  the  total 
amount  of  bonds  issaed  was  32,664,200  kroner.  The  loans  on  mortgage 
amounted  to  42,236,335  kroner.  This  bank  will  shortly  be  replaced  by  the 
'Norske  Stats  Sm&lnikog  Boligbank,'  which  was  established  in  1917.  Its 
capital  amounted  to  6,000,000  kroner  in  1919  ;  on  June  30,  1919,  the  total 
amount  of  bonds  issued  was  20,000,000  kroner.  The  loans  on  mortgage 
amounted  to  14,123,270  kroner. 

There  were  at  the  end  of  1919,  195  private  joint-stock  banks  reported, 
with  a  collective  subscribed  capital  of  529,951,930  kroner  and  a  paid-up 
capital  of  517,933,856.  The  reserve  funds  amounted  to  340,771,183.  The 
deposits  and  withdrawals  in  the  course  of  the  year  amounted  to  8,986,659,307 
kroner  and  8,674,762,365  kroner  respectively.  Deposits  at  the  end  of  the 
year  2,972,287,044  kroner,  of  which  207,763,648  kroner  deposits  on  demand, 
and  2,764,623,496  kroner  on  other  accounts. 

All  savings-banks  must  be  chartered  by  royal  licence.  Their  operations 
are  regulated,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  law,  and  controlled  by  the 
Ministry  of  Finance.  In  1919  their  number  was  555  :  depositors  1,626,202, 
mih  1,827,486,495  kroner  to  their  credit  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Honey,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

By  a  treaty  signed  October  16,  1875,  Norway  adopted  the  same  monetary 
system  as  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The  Norwegian  krone,  of  100  ore,  is  of 
the  value  of  Is.  Hd.,  or  about  18  kroner  to  the  pound  sterling.  The  gold 
20- kroner  piece  weighs  8*960572  grammes,  '9C0  fine  containing  8*0645 
grammes  of  fine  gold^  and  the  silver  krone  weighs  7*5  grammes,  '800  fine« 
containing  6  grammes  of  fine  silver.  The  standard  of  value  is  gold.  National 
Bank  notes  for  5,  10,  50,  100,  500,  and  1,000  kroner  are  legal  means  of 
payment,  and  the  Bank  is  bound  to  exchange  them  for  gold  on  presentation. 
In  1920  the  duty  of  the  bank  to  pay  the  notes  in  gold  was  temporarily 
suspended. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  obligatory. 
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An  archipelago  lying  about  500  miles  to  the  north  of  Norwaj  between 
76°  20'  and  SV  N.  lat.  Bear  Island,  about  130  miles  south,  is  inoluded  in 
Spitsbergen. 

Spitsbergen  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Barents  in  1596^  and 
was  visited  by  the  British  explorer  Henry  Hudson  in  1607.  For  somo  time 
there  were  Dutch,  British,  and  Danish  claims  to  sovereignty — from  1614 
to  about  1670  British  sovereignty  was  effective  over  the  south-west«ra  bays. 
Thereafter  the  archipelago  became  *  No  Man's  Land.'  But  on  September  29, 
1919,  the  Peace  Conference  agreed  to  place  the  archipelago  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Norway.  Claims  to  land  by  nationals  of  other  Powers  are 
fully  protected  by  the  Treaty. 

Total  area  about  25,000  square  miles*  The  chief  islands  are  West 
Spitsbergen  or  Mainland,  North  £ast  Land  (about  half  the  former),  Prince 
Charles  Foreland,  Fdge  Island,  and  Barents  Island.  The  climate  is  essen- 
tially arctic,  tempered  by  the  warm  current  coming  from  the  Atlantic  For 
over  300  years  the  islands  have  been  frequented  by  sailors  of  various 
nationalities}  engaged  in  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries,  and  hnutera  in  search 
of  fur- bearing  animals.  Within  recent  years  Spitsbergen  has  attracted  much 
greater  interest  than  before  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  its  extensive 
mineral  resources.  The  principal  mineral  is  coal^  which  occurs  in  several 
formations  and  of  various  qualities.  Carboniferous  coal  is  estinutted  to 
extend  over  240  square  miles  with  a  total  content  of  6,000  million  tons.  The 
Jurassic  coalfield  is  estimated  to  cover  230  square  miles,  containing  about  750 
million  tons,  and  is  of  poor  quality.  The  Tertiary  coal,  of  excellent  quality, 
covers  460  square  miles,  with  a  content  of  probably  more  than  2,000  million 
tons.  All  these  coalfields  are  in  the  island  and  are  being  worked  by  British, 
Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Russian  companies,  the  British  having  much  the 
larger  claims.  Iron  ores  are  also  reported  to  be  plentiful,  though  mostly  of 
low  grade ;  also  copper,  zinc,  molybdenum,  asbestos,  gypsum,  r^portod  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  minerals,  and  oil  shale  with  a  possibility  of  free  oil. 
Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  the  mineral  resources  are  fully  investi- 
gated. Initiated  by  an  American  company  now  in  Norwegian  hands,  much 
work  has  been  carried  out  in  the  development  of  these  mines,  mainly  coal, 
by  the  various  companies  concerned,  especially  the  British  and  Norwegian, 
This  enterprise  is  likely  to  increase.  The  total  ooal  etports  in  1919  W6re 
80,000  tons.  There  are  five  or  six  mining  camps  scattered  over  the  mineral 
area,  several  of  them  inhabited  all  the  year  round.  The  laigest  it  Loiigyear 
*  City '  in  Advent  Bay,  with  one  wide  street  lined  with  villas  for  foremen, 
engineers,  and  doctors,  and  barracks  for  the  miners.  Oows,  poultry,  pigs, 
and  ponies  are  kept.  Spitsbergen  is  in  wireless  connection  with  Europe, 
and  there  is  a  postal  service.  There  are  good  harbours,  wire  ropeways, 
and  tramways  from  the  mines,  and  loading  jetties. 

Diplomatic  Representatiye^. 

1.  Of  Nobway  in  Gbbat  Bbitain. 

Envoy  and  Minister  in  London, — Paul  Benjamin  Vogt.  (Appointed 
June  2.  1910.) 

Counsellor. — W.  M.  Johanneasen. 
Secretary. — Nils  Ytterborg. 
Naval  AttaM,-^,  Scott  Hansen. 
Commercial  Counsellor.  — G.  K.  Conradi. 
ConstU-Oeneral  in  London. — W.  Eckell. 
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2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Norway. 

Envoy  and  Minister^-^Siv   Maasfeldt  de   Cardonue^  Ifiudlay,    K.C.B., 
C.M.G. 

Secretary, —U.  G.  Warner. 
Military  Attachi. — Colonel  W.  Robertson. 
JNToM^^ttocA^.— Captain   J.  Wolfe  Murray,  D.S.O. 
Commercial  Secretary. — C.  L.  Pans,  C.B.E. 
Consul  at  Kristiania, — Edward  F.  Gray. 

There  are  oonsnlar  representatives  at  Bergen,  Skien,  Stavangor,  Tromso, 
Trondhjem,  Larrick,  and  other  places. 

EeferexLces  concerning  Sorway. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Norgdsoffltrielle  Statistikk:  Afbeidsldnniii|;er ;  Bergverksdrift ;  Glvilretsatatiatikk ; 
FengBelsstyrelaens  Aarbok  ;  Fabrlkkanlegg ;  Fagskolestatigtlkk  ;  Faate  Eiendommw ; 
Fattigstatistikk ;  Femaarsberetnfnger  om  Amtones  okonomiske  Tilitand;  FUk«rier; 
Piskerlforaikrin^ ;  Foikemengdens  Bevegfitlse,  Folketelling ;  ForaikringSMlskaper ; 
Forsomte  Barn ;  Handel ;  Indostristatistikk  ;  De  offentlige  Jemlmner ;  Jordbrok  ; 
Kommnnale  Finanaer  ;  KommilneTalg  ;  Kriminalstatiitlkk ;  Kriminell  Settaplef  e ; 
Dodelighetstabeller;  Sundhetstilstanden  og  Medioinalforholdene ;  Poatvesen;  Private 
Aktlebanker;  Rekrutterineaatatiatik ;  Sinnssykeaaylene ;  Skibafart ;  Skifteyeaen; 
Skoleveaen  ;  Socialstatiatikk ;  Sparebanker  ;  Spedalake ;  Statakaaaena  Finanaer ; 
Telegrafvesen ;  tJlykke&forsikring ;  Valgstatiatikk ;  Veterinservsaen.  Kristiania,  1861-1919. 

Statistisk  Aarbok  for  Kongeriket  Norge.    (Statistical  Annual  of  Norway.) 

Norgea  Statakalender  for  Aaret  1921.  Bfter  dffentlig  Poranstaltning  rodigert  av 
B.  Related.    Kridtiania,  19^1. 

Kongeriket  Norgea  civile,  geistllge  og  Judicielle  Inddellng.  tJtgltt  ar  det  Statistiske 
Centralbyraa.    Kristiania,  1917. 

Meddelelser  fra  det  Statistiske  Centralbnreau.    I.--XXXVr.    Kriatiania,  1888.1919. 

Maanedaakrift  for  Socialatatiatik  (Arbeidsmarkedet)  Utgitt  av  det  Statistiske 
Centralbyraa.    I. -IX.     Kristiania,  1903-1912. 

Sociale  Meddelelser.  Utgitt  av  Departementel  for  Sociale  Saker,  Handel,  Induatri  og 
Fiakeri,  Kristiania,  1913-1919. 

Norgea  Land  og  Folk.  I.  Smaalenenea  Amt.  II.  Akerahua  Amt.  III.  Kristiania. 
IV.  HedemarkensAmt.  Y.  Kristiana  Amt.  VI.  Buskeruda  Amt.  VII.  Jarlaberg  og 
Larvika  Amt.  VIII.  Brataberg  Amt.  IX.  Nedenea  Amt.  X.  Lister  og  Mandal  Amt. 
XI.  Stavanger  Amt.  XII.  Sondre  Bergenhns  Amt.  XI [I.  Bergena  by.  XIV.  Nordre 
Bergenhna  Amt.  XV.  Romadala  Amt  XVI.  SCndre  Trondbjema  Amt.  XVII.  Nordre 
Trondl^ema  Amt.  XVIII.  Nordlands  Amt.  XIX.  Tromao  Amt.  XX.  Finmarkens  Amt. 
Kristiania,  1885-1916.  • 

Norway :  Official  Publication  for  the  Paris  Exhibition     Kristiania,  1900. 

Reporta  on  Norway,  Foreign  Office  Beporta,  Annual  Series.    London. 

Unionena  Oploaning,  1905.    Offlcielle  Aktstykker.    By  J.  V.  Heiberg.  Kristiania,  1906. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Andtrtan  (D.  A.),  The  School  System  of  Norway.    Boston,  1914. 

Aichehoug  (T.  H.),  Norges  nuvaerende  staatsforfatning.    S  parts.    Kristiania,  1891-93. 

Baedeker*i  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark.    10th  ed.    London,  1912. 

Bain  (R.  N.),  Scandinavia :  A  Political  History  of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden 
(1615-1900).    Cambridge,  1905. 

Btekett  (S.  J.),  Norway  and  its  Treasures.  London,  1914.— The  F^jorda  and  Folk  of 
Norway.    London,  1915. 

Bo$9e  (B.),NorwegenaVolk8wirt8chaftvom  Auagang  derHanaaperiode  bis  zurQegenwart 
Jena.,  1916. 

foyMifi  (H.  H.)  Norway.    [In 'Story  of  the  Nationa.']    London,  1900. 

Braekitad  (H.  L.),  The  Conatitution  of  the  Kingdom  of  Norway.    London,  1905. 

ComangeiJ.  de).  La  Scandinavie.    Paris,  1914. 

DanieU  (H.  K.),  Home  Life  in  Norway.    London,  1911. 

Draehman  (PotI).  The  Induatrial  Development  and  Commercial  Policiea  of  the 
three  Scandinarian  Countriea.    Oxford,  1915. 

DuboU  (M.)  et  CKty  (C),  Album  G^ographique  t.  III.    Paria,  1899. 

Dlfting  (Joh.)f  Kongeriget  Norge,  deta  Qeografl,  Samftindaindretninger  og  Nmringaveic, 
Tredie  Udgave.    Poragrund,  1904. 
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GjerBet  (Knnt),   History  of  the  Norwegiaa  People.    8  Vols.    London  und  New  Tork, 
1915. 

JTmnedy  (B.  B.),  Thirty  Seasons  in  Scandinavia.    London,  1903. 

Leaeh  (H.  G  ).  Seandinavia  of  the  Scandinavians.     London,  1915. 

Monroe  (W.  S.),  In  Viking  Land.    Boston,  Mass.,  190S. 

JfwTay'f  Handbook  for  Norway.    9th  ed.    London,  1904. 

Nafuen  (F.),  Norway  and  the  Union  with  Sweden.    Also  (separately)  Bupplenientary 
Chapter.    London,  1905. 

Nielun  (Dr.  Yngvar),  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Norway.  With  Maps.  Kristiaaia,  1908 

Nisten  (H.),  '  Faedrelandet.'    Kristiania,  1914. 

Norge  i  det  Nittende  Aarhundrede.      Tekst  og  Billeder   af  Norske    Forfattere  ng 
Kunstnere.     Kristianla.  1900.    New    Edition:     'Norge,  1914-15.'     Kristiania,    1914-15. 

Norgos  Historic  Fremstillet  for  det  Norske  Folk.    Kristiania,    1908  f. 

Otti  (B.  C),  Scandinavian  History.    London. 

Overland  (O.  A.),  lUnstreret  Norges  Historie.    Kristiania,  1885-95. 

Quillardet^  SuMois  et  Norvegiens  cbez  enz.    Paris,  1899. 

Biu§eh  (Uskjxs),  Norges  Geografl.  I.    Naturen  og  Folket.    Christiania,  1915. 

8ar$  (J.  E.  W.),  Udsigt  ov«r  den  norske  Historie.    4  vols.    Ghristiania,  1905.— Norges 
Historie.    Ghristiania,  1899. 

Sehe/tr  (Chr.),  Les  Btata  Scandinaves  de  1815  k  1847 ;  de  1848  k  1870 ;  de  1870  i  not 
Jours.    Vols.  X.,  XI.,  and  XII.  of  Hlstoire  Gen^rale.    Paris,  1898-99. 

Spender  (A.  B.),  Two  Winters  in  Norway.    London,  1902. 

Willeon  (T.  B.>,  History  of  the  Chnrch  and  State  in  Norway.    London,       S— Haudy 
Guide  to  Norway,  London,  1912. 

Wood  (C.  W.),  Norwegian  Byways.    London,  190S. 

3.  Spitsbergrn. 

Conteaif  (Sir  Martin),  No  Man's  Land:  A  History  of  Spitsbergen.    Cambridge,  1906. 
Holwuen  (G.),  Spitsbergens  Natur  og  Historie.    Christiana,  1919. 
iMoeheen  (G),  Expeditien  Isaohsen  au  Spitsberg  (with  maps).    Christiana,  1910. 
Naneen  (Frid^joO,  Bn  ferd  hie  Spitsbtrgen.    Kristiania,  1920. 

Budmoee  Brown  (B.   M.),  Spitsbergen.    An  Account  of  Exploration,  Hunting,  the 
Mineral  Riches  and  Future  Potentialities  of  an  Arctic  Archipelago.    London,  1920. 

Wieder(F.  C),  The  Dutch  Discovery  and  Mappery  of  Spitsbergen.    Amsterdam,  1919 
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OMAN. 

An  indepeadent  S^te,  in  South -eMtern  Arabia,  whose  integrity  has  been 
guaranteed  oy  Great  Britain  and  France.  Oman  extends  along  the  southern 
shore  o(  the  gulf  of  that  name  from  the  entrance  into  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
extreme  eastern  point  of  Arabia,  and  thence  S.W.  as  far  as  Ras  Sajir,  lat. 
16**  8''  N.  The  coast  line  is  nearly  1,000  miles  long.  Inland  Oman  is 
bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  great  desert.  Area,  82,000  square  miles  ; 
population,  estimated  at  500,000,  chiefly  Arabs,  but  there  is  a  strong 
infusion  of  negro  blood,  especially  along  the  coast.  The  towns  of  Muskat 
and  Muttrah  hardly  contain  an  Arab,  being  inhabited  almost  entirely  by 
Baluchis  and  Negroes.  The  capital,  Muskat,  and  the  adjacent  town  of 
Muttrah  have  together  about  24,000  inhabitants.  Muskat  was  occupied  by 
the  Portuguese  from  1508  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  After 
various  vicissitudes  it  was  recovered  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Ahmed  bin 
Sa'eed,  of  Yemenite  origin,  who  was  elected  Imam  in  1741,  and  whose  family 
have  since  ruled.  Since  1913,  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  Sultan, 
the  interior  of  Oman  proper  has  been  in  rebellion.  The  tribes  have  elected 
an  Imam  whose  authority,  assisted  by  a  council  of  Shaikhs,  is  paramount,  and 
the  Sultan's  power  extendii  practically  only  ftlong  the  sea  coast.  He  has, 
however,  control  of  the  Customs  and  the  ports.  The  interior  has  at  all  times 
been  turbulent  and  upset,  and  the  power  of  the  Sultans  shadowy.  The  title 
of  Imam,  which  has  a  religious  signiflcation,  has  fallen  out  of  use  during  the 
last  three  generations.      • 

The  present  Sultan  is  Stoyyid  Taimnr  bin  Feysil,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Seyyid  Feysil  bin  Turk!,  who  succeeded  his  father  October  5,  1918. 

In  the  beginning  of  last  century  the  power  of  the  Imam  of  Oman  extended 
over  a  large  area  of  Arabia^  the  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  strip  of  the 
Persian  coast,  and  a  long  strip  of  the  African  coast  south  oi  Cape  Guardafui, 
including  Socotra  and  Zanzibar.  On  the  death  of  Sultan  Sa'eed  in  1856,  one 
son  proclaimed  himself  Sultan  in  Zanzibar  and  another  in  Muskat.  Eventually 
the  rivals  agreed  to  submit  their  claims  to  the  arbitration  of  Lord  Canning, 
Viceroy  of  India,  who  formnlly  separated  the  two  Sultanates.  Subsequent 
troubles  curtailed  the  area  of  the  state  in  Asia.  The  island  of  Kishm  or 
Tawilah,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Imam  of  Oman,  is  now  under  Persian  government  and  is  ruled  by  a  Shaikh, 
but  the  port  of  Basidu  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  is  British. 
Farther  south  on  the  Persian  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Oman  is  the  Port  of  Jask, 
formerly  belonging  to  Oman,  but  now  Persian.  The  closest  relations  have 
for  years  existed  between  the  Government  of  India  and  Oman  and  a  British 
Consul  and  Political  Agent  resides  at  Muskat. 

The  revenue  of  the  Sultan  amounts  to  about  7,00,000  rupees.  It  has 
decreased  considerably  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  Customs  revenues  during  the 
war  and  to  the  disturbances  in  the  interior.  The  population  is  poor ;  in- 
land the  Sultan's  authority  is  merely  nominal  and  there  is  little  security 
for  life  and  property.  In  some  coast  regions  there  is  the  possibility  of  con- 
siderable agricultural  development.  Inland  camels  are  bred  in  lar^ 
numbers  by  the  tribes,  and  these  are  said  to  be  the  best  breed  in  Arabia, 
but  in  size  and  strength  they  are  inferior  to  those  of  north-western  India. 
As  to  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  little  is  known. 

Commerce  is  mostly  by  sea,  statistics  being  given  only  for  the  ports 
of  Muskat  and  Muttrah,  but  large  caravans  under  protection  carry  on  traffic 
with  the  interior. 
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Total  exports  1918-19,  Rs.  36,84,848  ;  chiefly  dates  Rs.  18,87,868  ;  fruit, 
Rs.  28,655  ;  fish,  Rs.  2,95,291  ;  lun^s,  Rs.  26,025  ;  cotton  goods,  Rs. 
88,800  ;  hides  and  skins,  Rs.  4d,7%d.  Total  imports  for  1918-19,  Rs. 
43,49,471;  chiefly  rice,  Rs.  1 8, 04, 769;  coffee,  Rs.  3, 57,081;  sugar,  Rs.  1,06,849; 
piece  goods,  Rs.  2,44,558  ;  silk  and  silk^oods,  Rj^.  4,000  j  twist  and  yam, 
Rs.  16,116  ;  wheat  and  other  grain,  Rs.  1,18,597. 

Total  imports  ftom  India,  Rs.  42,6^,823;  Pdi^ia,  E^.  54,000.  Trade  is 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  BHtish  Indikns,  and  the  Imports  and  the  ejtpdtts 
are  mostly  from  and  to  Indi^.  All  inlpdrt^  ate  suhji^Ct  to  5  pef  cent,  ad 
valdYtin.  duty.  There  arc  no  .export "duties ;  ihiports  for  re-export  by  the 
importer  within  6  mouths  are  not  subject  to  trahsit  duty.^ 

The  number  of  ve;^sels  that  cleared  ^t  the  port  of  Muskat  in  ldl8-19, 
including  the  native  craft,  was  174,  o;f  70,580  tons.  The  Afabs  of  Sur, 
near  Ras  el  Hadd,  maintain  a  large  coasting  trade,  and  also  traffic  in  nktive 
craft  with  India,  and  the  East  Amcan  coast  and  islands. 

There  is  a  m^til  weekly  from  and  to  Bombay;  and  Muskat  is  connected  by 
cable  with  the  Indo-European  telegraph  System.' 

The  common  medium  of  exchange  is  the  Mt^ifi  Theresa  dollar.  On  the 
coast,  but  not  in  the  interior,  the  nipfee  circulates  (rupee  exchange  100 
dollars  equal  to  from  Rs.2l2  to  Rs.^Sf  in  1918-16).  There  is  one  Oman- 
ese  copper  coin,  Which  fluctuates,  in  valufe.  The  muhammadi  of  20  gaj 
(1  dollar  =11 J  tfiuhammadi)  is  only  money  of  account.  The  weights  in 
use  are  1  Kujas  =  the  weight  of  6  dollars  or  5.9375  02.;  24  Euja9=l 
Madkat  Mannd;  10  Manhds  =  l  ^Farasala ;  200  Mannds=2  Bahar.  Rice 
is  sold  by  the  bag  ;  other  cereals  by  the  following  meaftures  : — 40  Palis  ==1 
Farrah  ;  20  Farrah8=l  Khan4i.     .  .... 

Political  Affent  arid  M.BMl^s^ CotlsuI, — %  £.*Jj.  Wipgate,  I.C.S. 

.   ,  Jookf  of  ItefeteQoe. 

Admiiii«tratiTe  tl«t>ort  of  IThe  PerslAu  dnlf  PoHtidi)  Redlfl^ney.    Oalentta  A^aital. 

Report  on  tbe  Condition  md  Pudtp^etk  of  BHtislk  Tnide  in  OAatt,  Bataroitt,  *«.,  by 
H.  W.  Maclean.    London,  19Q4.,.  

Trade  of  Muscat  (Consular  Beports  Annual  Series),  J^ondon^ 

Qohineau  {(iom\jb  A.  de),  Trois  an$  en  A^ie  JCl855-58)  ITAw  e4.  [iontainn  a  chapter  on 
MaiikAt].    Paris,  1906. 

1  The  above  figures  of  imports  and  expo;rtp  i^duide  trade  eaniad  on  \y  aaiUng  veMcU 
which,  however,  is  very  imperfectly  registered. 
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PANAMA. 

(Republica  de  Pakaha.) 

Oovemmeilt. — Panama,   formerly   a   department   of  the   Republic  of 

Colombia,  asserted  its  independence  on  November  3,  1908,  and  the  de  facto 
OoTemment  was  on  November  18  recognised  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  soon  afterwards  by  the  other  Powers.  In  1914  Colombia, 
in  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Bogota  entered  into  with  the  United  States 
{see  under  Colombia),  undertook  to  agree  to  recognise  the  independence 
of  PftiMHtta.  Thi«  Treaty  has  been  ratifred  by* Colombia  but  not  by  the 
Uaited  States. 

The  Constitution,  adof^ted  Febru^^y  13,  1904,  and  apiended  on  D^eem- 
ber  26, 1918,  provides  for  a  Chajnlser  of  Deputies  of  38  members  (one  for 
every  10,000  inhabitants),  which  meets  biennially  on  September  1»  and  for  a 
President  of  the  B6pu]»Up»  elected  by  dirept  vo^  for  4  ye^rs,  and  not  eligible 
for  the  succeeding  term.  Neither  is  t^he  Pr^&idfiint  who  has  been  oalled  to 
exercise  the  .executive  power  owing,  to  the  death  or  resignation  of  a  President 
elfgible  for  re-election  if  lift  bas' exercised  the  power  during  any  of  that  time. 
Nor  is  the  President  eligible  for  re-election  if  be  has  been  called  to  exercise 
the  executive  power  on  account  of  the  accidental  or  temporary  absence  of  the 
titular  President,  and  remains  in  power  during  any  part  of  the  six  months 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  election  for  the  new  President.  Beginning 
with  1924,  elections  of  deputies  are  to  be  held  every  four  years. 

Presiderii  of  the  lUpuib^ic, — Dr.  j^ellx  Belisario  Porras.    Assumed  office 
October  1,  1920. 

Tliere  are  three  Vice-PresideiitA,  aiid  a  Cabinet  of  five  Ministers.  The 
Re]»abUe  is  divided  into  eight  provinees,  eaoh  under  a  Governor. 

A  treaty  for  the  demarcation  of  tbe'  boundary  line  between  Panama  and 
Oosta  Rioa  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  respective  Governments  on  March  17,' 
191^,  and  has  been  ratified*  by '  the- congresses  of  both  coubtries.  By  this 
treaty  the  question  .of  what  ie  the  irue  boundary  line  was  submitted  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  Chief  Justice  ojf  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  who  gave  his  decision  In  1^14.  Panama,  however,  refused  to  accept 
the  awtird^  and  the  controversy  is  still  pending. 

Area  and  Population.-^I^^ti'eaie  length  is  about  480  miles ;  breadth 
between  87  and  110  miles;  total  area  is  82,d8&  squara'  miles;  population 
aoGording  to  the  eeusas  of  1^0  (excluding  the  Canal  Zone),  401,428-.  The 
inhikbitaJiits  are  of  a  mixed. race,  composing  Spanish,  Indian,  and  Negro 
elements,  with  a  small  number  of  temporary  -immigrants  from  the  United 
States  and  European  countries.  Chinese  subjects  are  estimated  at  3,500. 
There  ar^  about  55,000  British  subject^  in  the  fiepublic,  chiefly  from  the 
West  Indies.  There  are  8  provinces  s^s  follows  (the  capitals  in  brackets) : — 
Bocas  del  Toro  (Bocas  del  Tore),  14,408*  inhabitants ;  Cocl6  (Penonomd), 
47,146  inhabitants  ;  Colon  (Colon),^  4(r,8?6  inhabitants  ;  Chiriqui  (David), 
70,846  inhabitants  ;  Herrera  (Chitr^),  28,737  inhabitants  ;  Los  Santos  (Las 
Tablas),  84,944  inhabitants;  Pauama  (Panama),  104,003  inhabitants; 
Veragttas  (Santiago),  60,458  inhabitants.  The  capital,  Panamfe,  founded  in 
1518|  on  ^he  PacifiQ  coast,  has  (1917)  61,369  inhabitiints  (33,559  males 
and  28,810  femftles),  and  Colon  pn  tl^a  Atlantic  coast,  (1917)  26,076. 
Smaller  ports  on  the  Pacific  are  Aguadulce,  Pedregal,  Mohtijo,  and  Puerto 
Hutis  ;  pn  the  Atlantic  Bocas  del  Tov^i  Portobe]10|  and  Mandinga  (opened 
September  26,  1916). 
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Movement  of  population  for  three  years : — 


Year 

ToUl 

Boys 

- 

Births 

Marriages 

■ 

1 

;  Deaths 

Girls 

Legitimate 

lllegitlmato 

( 
1 

1917 
1918 
1919 

10,898 
11,283 
10,713 

6,617 
5,938 

1 

i       5,281 
5,346 

1 

8,387 
8,513 

7,511 
7.770 

1,114 
364 
356 

6,107 
5,649 
5,403 

Religion* — The  religion  of  the  country  is  Catholicism,  but  other  de- 
nominations are  represented  and  have  a  fair  following.  In  the  Canal  Zone 
Protestantism  chiefly  prevails.  There  are  71  Catholic  churches  and  58 
parishes,  served  by  70  priests  of  various  nationalities  (20  are  Panamanians^ 
27  Spaniards,  5  Italians,  4  French,  1  English,  3  North  Americans,  3  Germans, 
4  Colombians,  2  Venezuelans,  and  1  Swiss). 

Education. — Elementary  education  is  obligatory  for  all  children  front 
7  to  15  years  of  age.  The  Government  maintains  398  public  schools  through- 
out the  eight  provinces  (1917),  and  22,000  children  (excluding  1,721  children 
enrolled  in  the  Canal  Zone  public  schools)  received  free  instruction  in  1917, 
from  315  teachers.  A  University  (Instituto  Nacional)  has  been  opened  in 
buildings  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  300,000i.  In  addition  there  are  about 
a  dozen  private  institutions.  Many  young  men  and  women  are  being  edu- 
cated in  Europe  and  the  United  States  at  the  cost  of  the  Panama  Government. 

Justice. — ^b®  It^ws  have  been  codified  and  took  effect  on  October  1, 
1917,  with  the  exception  of  the  Administrative  Code  which  was  brought  into 
force  on  November  15,  1918.  These  codes — civil,  penal,  commercial,  judicial, 
administrative,  fiscal,  and  mining — are  designed  to  meet  national  needs  and 
modern  conditions,  and  will  replace  the  old  Colombian  laws  that  have  been  in 
use  since  the  separation  of  Panama.     The  death. penalty  has  been  abolished. 

Finance. — All  the  revenue  collected  on  importations  into  the  Republic 
or  zone  belongs  to  the  Panama  Government,  but  the  United  States  reserve 
the  right  to  import  supplies  of  all  descriptions  required  for  canal  construction 
and  for  the  use  of  their  employees  h'ee  of  all  taxes. 

The  national  revenue  and  expenditure  for  5  years  were  as  follows  : — 


— 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

19l'9-?ll 

Revenue 
Expenditure 

676,067 
635,820 

£ 
729,802 
1,164,600 

793,882 
732,170 

£ 
646,762 
707,464 

£ 
1.490,885 
1,490,385 

Estimates. 


ThB  actual  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1920,  was  1,204,8407. 
(4-86dollars=lZ.) 

The  finances  of  the  Republic  have  been  reorganised  by  a  fiscal  agent  of 
the  United  States.  Under  the  new  regime,  the  budget  is  .for  tl^e  triennial 
Deriod,  July  1,  1^19,  to  June  30,  1921. 

The  Republic  has   1,260,0002.    in  tJnited   SUtes  banks  and  410,0002. 
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in  the  National  Bank.  The  foreign  debt  consists  of  bonds  to  the  value  of 
566,6002.  issued  in  the  United  States  for  railway  construction,  &c.  The 
internal  debt  amounts  to  119,4002. 

The  Republic  has  no  army  or  nary  to  support.     The  National  Police 
Force  nnml^rs  69  officers  and  750  men. 

Production. — ^The  soil  of  Panama  is  of  great  fertility.  Of  the  whole 
area  about  fiye^eighths  are  unoccnpied,  and  of  the  remainder  only  a  small 
port  is  properly  cultirated.  Immigration  is  encouraged,  and  land  is  offered 
to  small  farmers  on  favourable  terms.  The  most  important  product  is  the 
banana.  Caoutchouc  (about  180  tons  annually)  is  collected  by  the  Indiana 
of  the  Cordillera,  or  is  obtained  from  trees  planted  by  Europeans  near 
the  coast.  Coffee  (about  500,000  bushes)  is  grown  in  the  province  of 
Chiriqui,  near  the  Costa  Rican  frontier.  In  the  province  of  CocU  (Atlantic 
coast)  there  is  one  large  agricultural  undertaking,  begun  in  1894  with 
German  capital.  Here  about  75,000  cocoa  trees,  50,000  coffee  bushes, 
and  25,000  caoutchouc  trees  have  been  planted  and  are  now  beginning 
to  yield  returns.  Other  products  of  the  soil  of  Panama  are  coconuts, 
mahogany  and  other  woods,  copaiba,  sarsaparilla  and  ipecacuanha.  Sugar 
and  tobacco  growing  are  assuming  importance.  The  total  production  of 
sugar  for  1918  is  estimated  at  40,000  quintals.  The  country  has  great 
timber  resources.  Cattle  rearing  is  carried  on  successfully,  and  hides  form 
an  important  article  of  export.  In  1916  the  live  stock  was  estimated  at 
200,000  head  of  cattle,  15,000  horses,  2,000  mules,  30,000  pigs,  and 
5,000  goats. 

Pearl  fishing  is  carried  on  at  the  Pearl  Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  and 
at  Coiba  Island  to  the  west.  Turtle-shell  is  also  exported  to  a  considerable 
amount.  It  is  claimed  that  Panama  possesses  nearly  every  common  mineral 
except  coal. 

Commerce,  Shipping,  Communications.— The  imports  and  exports 

(excluding  the  Canal  Zone)  for  6  years  are  shown  as  follows  :^ 


Year 


Imports 


Exports 


1914 
1915 
191G 


£ 
1,977,095 
1,861,095 
1,879,478 


£ 
1,032,600 
669,652 
1,141,845 


Year 


1917 
1918 
1919 


Imports 


£ 
1,921,490 
1,609,895 
2,281,376 


Rzporti 


£ 
1,153,413 
1,067,923 
786,711 


Of  the  total  imports  in  1919,  82  per  cent,  came  from  the  United  States 
(exclusive  of  canal  materials),  7  per  cent,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  4  per 
cent,  from  China,  2  per  cent,  from  Japan,  and  1  per  cent,  from  France. 
The  principal  exports  in  1919  were  bananas,  coconuts,  balata,  hides,  and 
gum. 

Total  trade  between  Panama  and  the  United  Kingdom  (Board  of  Trade 
returns)  for  5  years  : — 


I     1916 


I  inporta  from  Panama  to  U.  K. 
Exports  to  Panama  from  U.K. 


£ 
34,346 
264,797 


I      1917 

£ 

20,248 

248,586 


1918 


£ 

84,781 

173,246 


1920 


£ 
289,546 
509,889 
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TKt  Isthmiu  en  both  lides  is  in  communicati4>n  with  Etiropenn  find  American 
conntriei  by  lereral  lines  of  steamers.  All  the  maritime  trafl^c  (International 
commerce)  for  Col6n  and  Panama  now  runs  through  the  Canal  Zone  ports  of 
Cristobal  and  Balboa  ;  Bocaa  del  Toro  remains  for  the  prorinclal  trade.  The 
new  port  of  Mandinga,  about  80  miles  from  the  city  of  Ool<Sii,  was  opened  on 
September  26,  1916. 

A  railway,  47  miles  (first  built  in  1850-55),  connects  the  ports  of 
Oel^Q  and  Paaama.  It  belongs  to  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  (United 
States  Goremment).  A  branch  line  extends  from  Pedro  Miguel  to  Las 
Cascades,  crossing  the  Canal  on  a  swinging  pontoon  bridge  at  Paraiso.  in 
the  Prt>yince  of  Bocas  del  Toro  the  United  Fruit  Company  (American)  owns 
about  140  miles  of  track  with  branches,  which  is  used  to  transport  bananas 
and  passengers  to  the  port  of  Almirante  in  the  Chiriqni  lagoon.  At  present 
the  Ime  extends  into  Costa  Rica  for  a  distance  of  about  80  miles.  This  line 
is  being  extended  towards  Port  Limon  (Costa  Rica)  and  its  terminal  is  now 
distant  from  that  port  30  miles.  The  Chiriqui  line  is  65  miles  long,  and  is 
being  extended  for  16  miles  more.  A  concession  was  granted  in  1917  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  Panama*,  starting  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Chagree  and  running  south-west  to  Almirante  for  at  least 
31  miles. 

There  are  telegraph  cables  from  Panama  to  North  American  and  South 
American  ports,  and  from  Col6n  to  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Roads 
are  being  constructed  throughout  the  country.  There  are  96  post-offices 
and  37  telegraph  offices. 

Money  and  Credit. — ^^^  monetary  unit  is  the  gold  Balboa  weighing 
1  '672  gramme  '900  fine,  to  which  the  United  States  gold  dollar  is  legally 
equivalent.  Silver  coins  are  the  peso  (of  25  grammes  '900  hne),  and  the  half, 
fifth,  tenth  and  twentieth  peso  pieces  and  nickel  coins  of  2}  cents.  There  is 
no  paper  money.  Two  silver  pesos  of  Panama  currency  are  taken  as  equiva- 
lent tc  one  U.S.  gold  dollar.  Altogether  four  millions  of  silver  dollars  of 
the  new  currency  have  been  coined  and  placed  in  circulation.  In  November, 
1916,  the  sum  of  1,000,000  pesos  was  withdrawn  from  circulation  by  the 
Canal  Zone  Government,  and  in  August  and  September  of  1917*  the  local 
banks  withdrew  952,000  pesos  ;  total  amount  withdrawn  1,952,000  pesos, 
equal  to  976,000  dollars  U.S.  currency. 

Part  of  the  10,000,000  dollars  (canal  money)  paid  by  the  United  States 
has  been  applied  to  the  establishment  of  a  real  estate  loan  bank,  part  to 
public  improvements  in  the  several  provinces,  and  6,000,000  dollars  have  been 
invested  in  the  United  States. 

The  Panama  Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

On  November  18,  1903,  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Panama 
was  signed,  providing  facilities  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
inter-oceanic  Canal.  In  this  treaty,  Panama  granted  in  perpetuity  the  use  of  a 
zone  (Canal  zone)  five  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  the  Canal  route,  and  within 
this  zone  the  exclusive  control  for  police,  judicial,  sanitary  and  other  purposes. 
For  subsidiary  canals  other  territory  was  ceded  and,  for  the  defence  of  the 
Canal,  the  coastline  of  the  zone  and  tne  islands  in  Panama  Bay  were  also  ceded. 
The  cities  of  Panama  and  Col6n  remain  under  the  authority  of  Panama, 
but  complete  jurisdiction  was  granted  to  the  United  States  in  both  the  cities 
and  in  tneir  harbours  in  all  that  relates  to  sanitation  and  qoaiantine.  In 
return  for  these  grants  the  United  States  paid  10,000,000  dollars  on 
the    ratification    of  the    treaty,    and    is    paying    250,000  dollars  yearly. 
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beginning  after  nine  years.  The  treaty  was  ratified  on  February  23, 
1904,  and  in  July,  1904,  the  provisional  delimitation  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States  territory  on  the  Isthmus  was  signed.  According 
to  this  agreement  the  city  of  Panama  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  left 
without  a  seaport  for  foreign  commerce,  as  the  anchorage  of  vessels  at 
Flamenco  Island  and  the  wharves  at  Balboa,  both  lie  within  the  territory 
of  the  zone.  Moreover,  a  similar  port  was  opened  on  the  Atlantic  entrance 
to  the  Canal,  called  Cristobal. 

Governor  of  Canal  Zone. — Brigadier-General  Chester  Harding  (U.S.  Army, 
retired).     Appointed  January  11,  1917. 

The  area  of  the  Canal  zone  within  the  limits  of  5  miles  on  either  side  of 
the  centre  line  of  the  canal,  including  land  and  water,  but  not  including  the 
area  within  the  3-mile  limit  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ends,  is  441*4 
square  miles  made  up  of  :  Land  area,  332*35  square  miles  ;  Gatun  Lake,  106*5 
square  miles  ;  Mirafiores  Lake,  1  '9  square  miles  ;  and  the  area  of  the 
channels  from  the  coast  to  Gatun  and  Mirafiores  Locks,  0*85  square  mile. 
Including  all  the  waters  of  Gatun  Lake,  over  which  and  its  shores  to  the 
elevation  of  100  ft.  above  the  sea  level  the  Panama  Canal  has  absolute 
control,  the  total  area  of  the  Canal  Zone  is  502*5  square  miles,  plus  the 
territory  between  the  85  and  100  foot  contours,  the  area  of  which  has  not 
been  computed.  The  area  of  Gatun  Lake,  when  its  surface  is  at  its  normal 
elevation  of  85  feet  above  sea  level,  is  164  square  miles.  The  civil 
population  of  the  Canal  Zone  on  June  30,  1920,  was  21,650,  of  whom 
8,514  were  Americans.  Of  the  total  population,  3,434  American  men 
and  5,632  men  of  other  nationalities  (chiefly  British  West  Indian 
negroes)  were  employed  by  The  Panama  Canal  and  Railroad.  There 
are  in  the  Canal  Zone  2,406  American  women  and  2,536  American  children, 
and  2,736  women  and  3,962  children  of  other  nationalities.  The  Zone  has 
been  depopulated  of  landowners  in  order  to  make  it  a  military  reservation, 
and  therefore  no  private  individuals  or  traders  are  permitted  to  settle  or  to 
acquire  land. 

The  Canal  has  a  summit  elevation  of  85  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  43*84 
nautical  miles  in  length  from  deep  water  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  deep  water 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  distance  from  deep  water  to  the  shore  line  in  Limon 
Bay  is  about  4  miles,  and  from  the  Pacific  shore  line  to  deep  water  is  about  4  J 
miles  ;  hence  the  length  of  the  Canal  from  shore  to  shore  is  approximately 
35^  miles.  The  channel  raugesin  width  from  300  to  1,000  feet.  The  average 
bottom  width  of  the  channel  in  this  project  is  649  feet,  and  the  minimum 
width  is  300  feet.  The  Canal  has  a  minimum  depth  of  41  feet.  The  average 
time  of  passage  through  the  Canal  is  from  7  to  8  hours.  The  record  passage 
is  4  hours  10  minutes.  The  maximum  traffic  capacity  of  the  Canal  is  esti- 
mated at  36  sliips  per  day. 

The  Gatun  dam  along  the  crest  is  8,000  feet  long,  including  the  spillway, 
or  about  1^  miles,  and  2,100  feet  wide  at  its  greatest  width.  The  crest  of 
the  dam  is  at  an  elevation  of  105  feet  above  sea  level,  or  20  feet  above  the 
normal  level  of  Gatun  Lake,  and  100  feet  wide.  The  width  of  the  dam  at  the 
normal  water  level  of  the  lake,  i.e.,  85  feet  above  sea  level,  is  about  388  feet. 
The  length  of  the  cut  through  the  Continental  divide  (Culebra,  now 
Gaillard  Cut),  is  6*97  nautical  miles.  The  minimum  bottom  width  of  the 
cut  is  300  feet.  The  bottom  is  40  feet  above  sea  level,  giving  a  normal 
depth  of  45  feet. 

The  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  Canal  to  June  30,  1920,  including  the 
balance  available  for  expenditure,  was  367,151,696  dollars.  This  amount 
includes  40,000,000  dollars  paid  to  the  new  French  Canal   Company   and 
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10,000^000  dollars  to  the  Kepablic  of  Panama  for  property  anc(  ffknchises. 
It  does  not  include  4, 600, 000  dollars  spent  and  to  be  spent  for  colliers  and 
barges  to  carry  coal  to  the  Isthmus,  2,093,000  dollars  for  a  hew  pier  at 
Cristobal,  and  720,000  dollars  for  repairing  steamships.  The  current 
expenses  of  operation  and  niaintenaDoe  m  1920  were  6,548,^/^  dollars.  In 
the  period  from  the  opening  of  the  Canal  to  June  30,  Id^O,  the  total 
expenses  of  operation  and  maintenance  amounted  to  36,6^7,767  dollars, 
while  the  revenue  amounted  to  34,426,675  dollars,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
2,231,092  dollars. 

The  Canal  was  informally  opened  to  cofnmerce  by  the  passage  (rf  the  d,00G 
ton  stetimer  Aricon  on  Angnst  15th,  1914,  With  specially  invited  guests. 
The  journey  was  made  without  mishap  in  tei  hours.  The  '0»iial  HKs  b^eii 
in  use  since,  except  that  owing  to  landslides  in  the  Gaillaitd  Cut  the  dhaftnel 
#as  interrupted  for  various  short  |»eriods  in  i9^16  for  traffic,  aad  from 
September  23,  1915,  to  April  16,  1916,  the  channel  \fas  entirely  blocked  aa-d 
only  a  few  vessels  used  the  Canal.  Since  April  16,  1916,  ti^affic  has  Moted 
with  only  slight  delays,  save  only  that  in  the  Idttrt*  part  of  Angaist, 
1916,  Cuc'aracha  slide  becatne  active,  causing  a  suspension  fcfr  six  diiys,  tod 
Culebra  slide  caused  a  stoppage  on  January  10  and  11,  1917.  Since  tfeat 
time  the  Canal  has  been  handling  vessels  drawing  up  to  83  fe?*t  without  Q6lay, 
until  March,  1920,  when  slides  occurred  frequently,  And  shipping  W«s  held 
up  during  that  month  and  the  previous  month  for  a  day  or  two. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  proclaimed  the  official  and  forftral 
opening  of  the  Canal  on  June  12,  1920. 

Particulars  of  the  traffic  through  the  Canal  are  giten  as  f<>)low8  s — 


Fiscal  yearendiug 
June  30 

Nortl 
(Pacific  t 

VesselsS 

5SlO 

411 

905 

1,209 

.    1,168 

1.298 

ibound 
0  Atlantic) 

f^argo, 
tons 

2,125,735 
1,434,236 
3,076,843 
4,922,667 
4,029,742 
5.281,983 

South'boand 
(Atlantie  to  Pacific) 

Vessels      ^""^o, 
vessels        ^^^^ 

1 

Total 

1 

Tolls 
levied 

19151 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

192i0 

558     !  2,844,057 
376    i  1,705,810 
971       4,152,412 
^21        2,639,466 
8t)l     '  2,778,066 
1,180     i  4,Q92»516 

IfiSB 
787 
1,876 
2,130 
2,029 
2,4T8 

4,909,792 
3,140,046 
7,229,255 
7,562,188 
»,S77,64» 
9,374,499. 

licrflai-s 
4,343, 3$8 
2,399.  S.-^O 
6,631,781 
6,439,083 
6^149.59S 
Mi'3^0s2 

1  lOi  months  Only,  from  August  15  to  June  30. 

3  i.e.,  oeean-goinsT  vessels,  eiceliidiiig  Gkhul  vessels  4nd  latttehes. 


Of  the  total  number  of  commercial  ships  that  passed  thfou^h  the  C<inal 
during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  1,129  wer«  American,  751  British,  106 
Norwegian,  118  Japanese,  79  Chilian,  75  Peruvian,  60  French,  41  Spanish, 
29  Dutch,  19  Swedish,  and  17  German. 

Xhe  (Hay-Pauncelbte)  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  tlie  United 
States  signed  November  19,  and  ratified  by  the  United  S"6ates  Senate 
December  16,  1901,  provides  for  the  use  of  the  Canal  on  eqUil  terms  by  re^ssels 
of  all  nations.  On  August  24,  1912,  the  United  States  Congl'ess  passed  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  whereby  privileges  were  gi'^'en  to  certiEdn  classed  ot 
American  shipping  using  the  canal.  The  British  Governiiieiit  lodged,  a 
protest  against  some  of  the  provisions  which  it  regarded  as  inrt^^ng 
violation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty.  Al^er  much  discussion  ind  man y 
suggestions.  President  AVilson,  on  March  5,  19^14,  fequesttsd  Congi^f^  to 
repeal  that  provision  of  the  Act  which  discriminates  bet^^een  AiAetiestt   tm  I 
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bther  r'ifts&els,  holding  th4t  the  etbtoptioh  ^as  "in  ^Jlatn  fibntiraVfehllon  of 
the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  concerning  the  Canal  concluded  on  November 
19,  1901.'    The  repealing  Bill  was  sigiied  on  June  15,  1914; 

Diplomatic  and  Con^Ulat  Repnesentatives. 

1.  Of  Manama  in  Sebat  Britain. 

Secretary  and  Okargi  d* Affaires. — S'enor  Don  Carlos  R.  Zachrisson. 
Attachts. — Seftor  Don  Ramon  L.  Yallarino  andSeftor  Don  Knrique  Stag^. 
Consul-General. — J.  B.  ChdvAliet  (Jailuary,  1919). 

2.  Of  Great  Bbitain  i^  Pa^^ama. 

Envoy  Hxtraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — A.  P.  Bennett, 
C.M.G.     Appointed  March,  1919. 

Consul  for  the  Mepublic, — Constantine  Graham. 
Vice-Cov^sul  at  Panama. — W.  Ewing. 

There  are  also  Vice-Consuls  at  Col6n,  and  one  at  Bocas  del  Toro»  and  a 
Consular  Agent  at  David. 

Books  of  Reference. 

1.  PaTiama. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 

United  States  Consular  Reports,  Washiugton. 

Boletin  de  Estadistica.    Monthly  from  July,  1907.     Panama. 

The  Legal  Code  (in  Spanish).    6  vols.    Panama,  1917. 

AguiUra  (Rndolfo),  Documentos  historicos  relativos  a  la  fundacion  de  la  Repiibliea 
de  Panama.     Panama,  1904. 

Barbour  (J.  8.),  History  of  William  Pa'terson  and  llie  Darien  Company.  Edinburgh,  1907. 

Chureh(Q.  E.),  The  Republic  of  Panama.  In  Oeographical  Journal  for  December,  1903. 
London. 

Edwards  (A.),  Panama,  the  Canal,  the  Country  and  the  People.  Revised  edition. 
London,  1914. 

Franek  (H.  A.),  Things  as  they  are  in  Panama.    London,  1913. 

Keane  (A.  H.),  Central  and  South  America.    In  Stanford's  Compendium.    London,  1901. 

Lindsay  (Forbes),  Panama  and  the  Canal  Today.    London,  1912. 

Mallei  (Ludy),  Sketches  of  Spanish  Colonial  Li/e  in  Pananm.     New  York,  1915. 

Pensa  (H.),  La  RApublique  et  le  Canal  de  Panama.     Paris,  1900. 

Streitberg  (T.),  La  Repnblique  de  Panama.    Brussels,  1913. 

2.    2^ fie  Panama  Canal. 

Official  Handbook  of  the  Panama  Canal,  1915.     Washiu^tun,  I'Jlo. 

The  Panama  Canal  Record.  Official  Publication  of  the  P;inania  <Jam<I.  Balboa  Heights, 
C.Z.    Weekly. 

Sailing  Directions  and  General  Information.     Balboa  Heights,  C.Z.     1919. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  the  Panama  Canal  for  the 
FinHUcial  Year  ended  June  30.    Annual.     Washington. 

Abbot  (H.  L.),  Problems  of  the  Panama  Canal.     London,  1005. 

Aricu  (H  ),  The  Panama  Canal :  A  Study  in  International  Law  and  Diplomacy.   London, 

1»I1. 

Baekenhu9(R.  E.),  £^no2>p(H.  S.),  and  Jo/won(E.  R),  The  Panama  Canal.  London,  1915. 

Barrett  (John),  The  Panama  Canal :  What  it  is  ;  what  it  ineaiis.     Washington,  1912. 

Belletijy  ),  La  Xourelle  Voie  Maritime :    le  Canal  de  Panama.    Paris,  1914. 

BUhop  (J.  B.),  The  Panama  Gateway.    New  York,  1913. 

Bunau-Varilla  (P.),  Panama;  Its  Creation,  Destruction  and  Resurrection.  London, 
191S. 

Collin»(J.  O.),  The  Panama  Guide.     Ancon,  C.Z.,  191'J. 

Cornish  (V.),  The  Panama  Canal  and  its  Makers.    Londou,  1909. 

FroMr  (J  ohn  Foster),  Panama  and  What  it  Means.     London,  1918. 

Freehojff  (Josei»h  ().),  America  y  el  tiiulo  del  Canal,  un  examen,  andlisis  e  inter- 
pretacion  de  datos  y  hechos  referentes  al  arrebato  del  Departaiuento  de  Panama  en  la 
Bepubiica  de  Colombia  por  la  Administracion  Roosevelt  de  1903,  con  el  tin  de  asegurar  el 
titulo  de  la  zona  del  Canal.    Bogota,  1916. 
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(Republica  del  Paraguay.) 

Constitution  and  Goyemment. 

Th£  Republic  of  Paraguay  gained  its  independence  from  Spanish  rule  in 
1811,  and  after  a  short  government  by  two  consuls,  the  supreme  power  was 
seized,  in  1815,  by  Dr.  Jose  Gaspar  Rodriguez  Francia,  who  exercised  autocratic 
sway  as  dictator  till  his  death,  September  20,  1840.  Dr.  Francia's  reign  was 
followed  by  an  interregnum,  which  lasted  till  1842,  when  a  National  Congress, 
meeting  at  the  capital,  Asuncion,  elected  Don  Mariano  Roque  Alonso 
and  Don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez  joint  consuls  of  the  Republic.  Another 
Congress  voted,  March  13,  1844,  a  new  Constitution,  and,  March  14,  elected 
Don  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez  sole  President ;  he  was  continued  by  another 
election,  March  14,  1857.  At  the  death  of  Don  Carlos,  September  10,  1862, 
his  son,  Don  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  bom  1827,  succeeded  to  the  supreme 
power.  President  Lopez,  in  1864,  began  a  dispute  with  the  Government  of 
Brazil,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the  entry  of  a  Brazilian  army,  united 
with  forces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  and  Uruguay,  into  the  Republic, 
June,  1865.  After  a  struggle  of  five  years,  in  which  Paraguay  lost  probably 
500,000  men,  Lopez  was  defeated  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Cora, 
March  1,  1870. 

A  new  Constitution  was  proclaimed  on  November  25,  1870,  whereby  the 
legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  a  Senate  and  a 
Chamber  ot  Deputies,  the  executive  being  entrusted  to  a  President,  elected  for 
the  term  of  four  years,  with  five  ministers.  There  is  also  a  non-active  Vice- 
President,  who  is  at  the  same  time  President  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies  are  elected  directly  by  the  people,  the  former  in  the 
ratio  of  one  representative  to  12,000  inhabitants,  and  the  latter  one  to  6,000 
inhabitants,  though  in  the  case  of  the  sparsely  populated  divisions  a  greater 
ratio  is  permitted.  The  new  electoral  law  of  November  30,  1916,  provides 
fpr  20  Senators  and  40  Deputies.  The  Senators  and  Deputies  receive  each 
3,000  dollars  per  month. 

President  of  the  Bepublie. — Senor  Manuel  Gondra.  Born  January  1, 
1872.     (Term  of  office,  August  15,  1920,  to  August  14,  1924.) 

The  President  exercises  his  functions  through  a  cabinet  of  responsible 
ministers,  five  in  number,  presiding  over  the  departments  of  the  Interior  ;  of 
Finance ;  Qf  Justice,  Worship  and  Public  Instruction  ;  of  War  and  Marine ;  and 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  President  receives  a  salary  of  15,000  dollars  per 
month,  and  each  of  the  oiinisters  8.000  dollars.  Tne  total  administrative 
expenses  are  estimated  (year  ending  December  31,  1919)  at  1,132,602  dollars 
gold  and  76,034,770  dollars  currency  (together  1,071, 332Z.).  The  apparent 
large  increase  of  expenditure  over  that  estimated  for  the  year  1917-18,  which 
was  577,182/.,  is  due  to  the  appreciation  of  the  paper  currency. 

The  country  is  divided  into  2  sections  :  the  '  Oriental,'  east  of  Paraguay 
river,  and  the  *  Occidental,'  west  of  the  same  river.  The  Oriental  section  is 
divided  into  12  departments,  subdivided  into  93  'partidos*  ;  the  Occidental 
section  is  divided  into  3  *  comandancias  militares. ' 

The  12  departments  are :  Concepciou,  San  Pedro,  Caraguatay,  Villarrica, 
Yhu,  Caazapa,  Encarnaci6n,  San  Tynacio,  Quiyindy,  Villeta,  Paraguari  and 
Pilar.  The  capital,  Asuncion,  formed  a  district  subdivided  into  *  secciones 
policiales.'  The  civil  authority  is  exercised  hy  a.  jefe  politico  in  bslcU.  of  the 
lattei ,  who  is  subject  to  the  control  of  Government  delegados,  or  co^nisionadosy 
12  in  number,  among  whom  are  included  the  military  commanderB  of  the  5 
military  zones. 
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Arefk  ni  FQptfatipn. 

The  approximate  area  of  Faraguay  proper,  which  is  situated  between  the 
rivers  Paraguay  and  Alto  Parana,  is  eqtim^ted  at  196,200  square  kilometres, 
or  75,673  square  miles.  An  areft  offieiftUj  8tal;ed  to  be  100,000  square  miles 
in  extent,  lying  between  the  rivers  Para^ay  and  Pilcomayo,  known  as.  the 
Chaco,  is  claimed  by  Paraguay,  whose  rights,  however,  are  disputed  by 
Bolivia.  In  1917  the  total  population  was  estimated  at  1,000,000,  not 
including  the  Chaco  Indians,  roughly  estimated  at  50,000,  The  population 
of  Paraguay  proper  consists  of  people  of  Outran!  Indian,  European  (chiefly 
Spanish)  and  Negro  blood,  the  Guaranl  largely  predominating,  Of  foreigners 
in  Paraguay,  in  1916,  there  were  probably  upwards  of  60,000,  including 
25,000  to  30,000  Argentines,  10,000  to  16,000  Italics,  1,400  Brazilians, 
7,000  Spanish,  3,000  German,  800  to  1,000  French,  1,000  Uruguayans,  400 
English.  On  September  30,  1920,  the  population  of  the  capital,  Asuncion 
(founded  1537),  was  99,836  ;  other  towns  are  Yillarrica,  26,  OOQ  ;  Oo^icepcion, 
15,000  ;  Encarnacion,  12,500:  San  Pedro,  8,700  ;  Luque,  15,0Q0  ;  Carapeguk, 
15,000;  Paraguari,  10,000;  Villa  del  Pilar,  10,000.  These  figure^  include 
the  surrpunding  districts  in  each  case,  and  the  figures  are  estimated. 

In  191 3  the  immigrants  assisted  by  Government  numbered  1,512  ;  in  1914, 
1,116  ;  in  1915,  366  ;  and  in  1916,  298.     Very  little  land  is  now  national 
property,  most  of  it  having  been  transferred  to  private  ownership,  much  of 
it  in  very  large  tracts. 

In  1916  the  number  of  marriages  was  2,526  ;  of  births,  ?9,381  (13,256 
legitimate,  and  16,125  illegitimate)  ;  of  deaths,  8,273. 

B,eligion,  Instr^ctloin,  ^4  Justice, 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  established  rellgiqA  of  th9  Stfite«  but 
the  free  exercise  of  other  religions  is  permitted.  Asunoipn,  SufFrag^.¥i  to 
Buenos  Aires,  is  the  only  Paraguayan  Episcopal  See,  The  law  Qf  oivil 
marriage  came  into  force  ou  August  1,  ISdd.  liomt^n  Catholic  an^  pther 
religious  marriage  ceremonies  are  allowed,  but  the  ciyil  cerempqy  ^lone  gives 
validity  to  a  man'iagc. 

Education  is  free  and  nominally  compulsory,  but  schQols  ar^  not  every- 
where available.     In   1919  there  were   1,268  government  primary  schools 
with  78,399   pupils  (44,137   boys  and'  34,2162   g"!')-      The  teachers  nupfi- 
l^ered  1,808    (6§3  men  and  1,155   women).       There   were  ?ilpo   7^  private 
Rchools,  with  4,0?.l  pupils  (2,173  boys  and  1,848  girls),     There  j^re  National 
CoUegea    {i.c.^    high    schools)    at    Asuncion,  ViVlarricsv,    a^d    Pilar.      The 
^g^egate  nun^ber  of   students  is  74Q   aiid  of  teachers  46,      There  is  also 
^University  whicji  grants  degrees  i^  law,  medicine,  and  social   sciences, 
^Pl4  ce^tifioatts.to  noti^ri^  public  afl4  practitioners  in  pharmacy  and  obstetrics. 
Number  of  students  in  1919,  247  ;  of  prpfessors,  34.    There  are  ?ilso  6  normal 
schools    (AsuncioQ,  Yillarrica,    Concepcipn,  ^ncar^acion,  B^rrerp  Grande, 
and  San  Juan  3a^tista),  T^ith  27  male  ♦nd  1^5  fpi^^ale,  students.  B^^des  coii- 
tributipus  from  general   taxes,   there   is  a  sppcial  Cfovernpient  fupd    for 
edupation  consisting  of  a  prpportipn  of  the  proceeds  of  lapd  &^\^s^  customs 
dues,  &c,     ^  national  library,  thp  n^tiopj^l  archives,  aji4  ?;  Dfiturfil  histpry 
museum  and  botanic- zoological  g£^T4en  ^re  under  the  cayp.  of  t^be  4epartiX)eQt 
of  Piiblic  Instruction. 

Justice  is  fidp^iniptered  l?y  a  Suprpi^e  Court,  two  cpurts  of  appp^l  (que  for 
ciyil  causes  and  another  for  commercial  and  criminal  causes),  a  court  qf 
jurynien,  1.0  judgps  of  First  InstJ^upCj  aud  (ftt  the  capital)  3  police  magis- 
trates. T^ip  lunciipus  of  magistrates  (irc  e:3^ercised  in  t]^e  prpvinces  by  up- 
wards af  WOt  jli(rce$  dc  paz  (all  layn>eu),  w^o  ^\e  !\t  tte  a\m^  iU\K  registrar* 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages. 
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Tl^  r^Tel^e  is  derive^  from  import  ^nd  export  duties,  inUnd  r^v^^ms, 
ti9^4^  due3,  post  and  telegraph  and  oth^r  d^e8.  The  estimated  reve^y^  a^d 
ei^pendituriQ  for  six  years  are  gjYeif.  as  £ollow9: — 


Ye»r 

•   • 

Reyeiuje 

Bw>/9nditure  ,         YeAf             Jlev.enuo 

E^pendituj-,e 

1614 
1915 
1916 

£ 
821,386 

616,38? 
591,971 

£                                   1            £ 
768,605                  1W7-18  3         528,811 
8,41,987                  1919 1           1,105,911 
673,^37                  13201            1,069,530 

£ 

577,188 
1,071,382 
1,0§2,846 

1  EstimftteB.        2  Tb»  bi^dgidt  for  th/i  yjoAr  endiuc:  J^j^ie  89i  1918,  rdmained  in  fprce  uni^il 
December  31,  1918. 

On  December  SI,  1919,  the  outstanding  external  debt  (London  Loan, 
1871-2,  8,412,450  pesos  gold;  Argentine  ^National  Bank  Loan,  68,227  pesos 
gold;  Loan  according  to  the  Law  o]f  JFovember  27,  1912,  2,172,300  pesos 
gold)  amounted  to  1,130,5952.,  and  the  acknowledged  internal  debt  to 
617,751Z.  (not  including  the  p^per  curreiicy,  viz.,  126.000,000  dollars). 
The  ^ar  debjb  to  the  Argentina  amd  Brazil  (the  pprtio^  due  to  Uruguay  was 
condaaed).  ia  njot  inc.lndii^d  in  llaxAmm^iit  accounts.  It  vnBj  hn  sud  to 
exist  only  as  a  political  weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  countries,  and  is  by 
some  considered  an  eifective  guarantee  of  thj^  independence  oi  Paraguay. 

The  small  arniy  of  Paraguay  is  drilled  and  trained  and  armed  on  the 
German  model.  Total  about  100  'ofi5.cer$  and  2,50.0  ixien,  distributed  ^t  5 
centres.  In  the  event  of  war  the  National  G  uard  is  called  to  the  colours. 
Service  is  compulsory  in  the  ranks  for  2  years,  but  the  law  is  not  enforced. 
The  territory  of  the  Republic  is  divided  into  5  military  z;ones. 

The  navy  consists  at  present  of  a  flotilla  of  3  small  converted  merchant 
vessels  armed  with  modern  guns.  The  largest  is  about  200  tons  gross 
register  (three  larger  vessels  having  been  sold). 

Produotioa  and  Indastry. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  Republic,  which  is  officially  given  at  111,250,000 
acres,  57,231,250  acres  are  utilised  in  various  wa3rs,  and  54,018,750  acres 
are  unexploited  land.  The  utilised  land  comprises  30, 000, 000  acres  of  grazing 
land,  7,081,250  acres  of  yerbales  land,  and  20,000,000  acres  of  timber  land. 

The  soil  of  Paraguay  is  productive  and  the  climatic  conditions  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  many  sub-tropical  products.  But  in  its  present  con- 
dition much  of  the  country  is  admirably  suited  to  pastoral  purposes. 
Bxcellen't  grazing  land  is  abundant  in  Paraguay  proper  and  in  the  Chaco 
region.  The  cattle  census  of  1915  showed  that  there  were  in  the  Republic 
5,249,043  cattle,  600,000  sheep,  478,000  horses,  17,000  mules,  18,000  asses, 
61,000  pigs,  and  87,000  goats.  The  meat  packing  and  curing  industry  is 
encouraged  by  Govemme'Dt ;  hides,  jerked  beef,  and  other  animal  products 
are  exported.  Verha  maU,  or  Paraguay  tea,  which  is  a  natural  product  of 
the  virgin  forests,  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export ;  in  1918,  11,082,758 
kilos  were  j>roduced.  The  cultivatiop  of  the  tree  from  seed  is  being 
undertaken  on  an  extensive  scale  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  by  Germans,  and  is  liable  within  a  few  years  to  revolutionise 
the  industry.  Thie  '  total  export  pf  yerha  in  191 Q  w^is  3, 5 1 Q,  493 
kilos.     Tobacco  is  also  one  of  the  principal  produciR.     The  normal  output 
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is  about  220,000  cwts.,  of  which  about  60  per  cent,  was  (before  the  war) 
exported  to  Europe,  chiefly  to  Germany.  Paraguay  also  produces  que- 
bracho extract;  in  1919  the  output  amounted  to  32,976  tons.  Fruit- 
growing, especially  oranges,  is  general  ;  103,252,000  oranges  were 
exported  in  1919.  The  export  of  petit  grain  oil,  the  essential  oil 
made  from  the  leaves  of  the  sour  orange,  amounted  in  1919  to  37,976 
kilos.  The  total  area  devoted  to  sugar  cultivation  (largely  for  the  manu- 
facture of  spirit)  is  about  11,120  acres  ;  estimated  sugar  production 
in  1920,  5,230  tons  ;  1919,  2,504  tons.  There  are  7  sugar  refineries  in 
Paraguay,  the  most  important  of  which  is  at  Tebicuari.  Roots  (chiefly 
mandioca,  sweet  potatoes,  and  ground-nuts),  maize,  beans,  rice,  &c.  are 
grown  for  local  consumption,  but  agriculture  is  primitive.  The  cultivation 
of  cotton  is  encouraged  by  the  authorities,  but  has  not  yet  assumed  com- 
mercial importance  for  want  of  labour. 

Iron,  manganese,  copper,  and  other  minerals  are  encountered  in  abund- 
ance. The  Ibicui  iron  mines  were  worked  as  early  as  1863.  The  Quiquio 
and  Ibicui  manganese  mines  contain  ore  deposits  estimated  at  60,000,000 
tons.     Copper  has  also  been  fouud  at  San  Miguel  and  Quiquio. 

Commerce. 

The  following  is  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  (5  dollars  =  £1)  : — 

—  1915       I        1916  1917        I        1918        j       1919 «      I        1920 


i>  £  J6 

Imports  1    .        .  481,174  930,305       1,021,240 

Exports  .        1,778,200  961,492       1,300,040 


£         I  £  £ 

2,210,3242     3,167,194       1,302,705 
1,284,264  '    3,588,294       l,508,0OJ 


1  The  comparison  between  the  import  valaes  with  the  export  values  is  apt  to  be  mis- 
leading, since  these  figares  represent  the  conventional  val«e<  only  (aflsigned  by  the  castoms 
tariff  as  the  basis  on  which  duties  are  collected)  and  not  the  ascertained  value  of  the 
goods. 

2  The  actual,  or  ascertained,  value. 

Import  duties  (estimated)  in  1916,  230,576^.,  in  1917-18,  235,657/.,  in 
1919,  444,500Z.  The  export  duties  were  estimated  in  1916  at  122,6002.,  in 
1917-18,  at  179,390Z,  in  1919  at  163,000Z. 

The  chief  imports  are  textiles,  provisions,  hardware,  wines  and  spirits, 
drugs,  and  fancy  goods.  The  chief  exports  are  hides  (238,954  kilos),  yerba 
(3,516,482  kilos),  oranges,  tobacco  (10,261,078  kilos  in  1919),  timber,  cannetl 
and  preserved  beef,  cattle,  petit  grain  oil,  and  quebracho  extract.  Of  the  im- 
ports in  1919,  the  most  important  were  foodstufls,  884,499/.;  hardware, 
452,636/.;  and  textiles,  11,511,265/.  Of  the  total  exports  in  1919,  goods  to 
the  value  of  2,211,876/.  went  to  Argentina,  whence  the  bulk  is  re-exported. 
The  imports  from  Great  Britain  (chiefly  consisting  of  textiles  and  hardware) 
amounted  in  1919  to  786,386/.,  or  only  26  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
The  exports  from  Paraguay  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  146,684/. 
The  *  most  favoured  nation  treaty'  of  1884  between  Great  Britain  and 
Paraguay  is  in  force.  A  free  trade  treaty  was  signed  in  1916  between 
Paraguay  and  Argentina,  but  has  not  yet  been  ratified. 

The  trade  between  Paraguay  and  the  United  Kingdom  (Board  of  Trade 
returns)  for  5  years  : — 


1916      '      1917  1918 


1919  1920 


£  £        ;        £ 

Imports  from  Paraguay  to  U.K.    .     I     18,617    '  390    |  320 

Exports  to  Paraguay  from  U.K.    .     i   124,412       144,888    I   245,919 


£  £ 

1,250  2,413 

294,882        168,840 
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Comnnmioations. 

In  1919,  4,385  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  341,681  tons,  entered 
at  the  port  of  Asuncion,  and  4,966  with  a  tonnage  of  366,993  cleared.  These 
tigures  include  sailing  vessels.  The  principal  company  engaged  in  the 
river  service  is  the  Argentine  Navigation  Company  (Nicolas  Mihanovich), 
Ltd.,  the  controlling  interest  in  which  is  British. 

There  is  a  railway  (the  Paraguay  Central  Railway)  from  Asuncion  to 
Encarnacion,  on  the  Rio  Alto  Parana,  a  distance  of  232  miles.  The  change 
of  gauge  from  5^  ft.  to  the  standard  4  ft.  8^  ins.,  was  effected  in  1910  and 
a  through  train  service  without  break  of  bulk  from  Asuncion  to  Buenos 
Aires  was  opened  in  1911.  Opposite  Encarnacion  is  Posadas,  to  which  an 
Argentine  line  is  extended,  and  the  two  lines  are  connected  by  a  train  ferry 
(opened  October  10,  1913).  El  Ferrocarril  del  Norte,  owned  by  a  Paraguayan 
company,  runs  from  Concepcion  as  far  as  Horqucta,  a  distance  of  43  kilo- 
meters (26  miles).  This  road  is  projected  to  run  as  far  as  Pedro  Juan 
Caballero  on  the  Brazilian  border.  The  Azucarera  Paraguaya*  in  the 
Department  of  Ibytymi,  has  13  kilometers  (8  miles)  of  its  line  open  to  the 
public.  It  is  owned  by  Paraguayan  capital.  The  country  roads  are  in 
general  mere  bullock  tracks,  and  transport  is  difficult  and  costly. 

There  is  a  line  of  telegraph  at  the  side  of  the  railway.  The  national 
telegraph  (915  miles  of  line  and  1,440  miles  of  wire)  connects  Asuncion  with 
Corrientes  and  Posadas  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  thus  with  the  out- 
side world  :  there  are  altogether  1,436  miles  of  telegraph  Hue  and  61 
telegraph  offices  in  1919.  Number  of  messages  in  1918,  transmitted, 
127,892  ;  received,  100,378.  The  telephone  at  Asuncion  was  destroyed 
by  lire  in  1913.  Wireless  telegraph  stations  have  been  erected  at  Asuncion, 
Encarnacion,  Concepcion,  and  Paraguari.  They  are  said  to  have  a  radius 
of  500  kilom.  by  day  and  1,000  kilom.  by  night.  Paraguay  joined  the 
postal  union  in  1881  ;  in  1917  the  number  of  post  offices  was  385.  In 
1919  the  total  number  of  pieces  of  mail  matter  handled  was  5,028,896. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  principal  banks  in  Paraguay  are  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  opened 
in  June,  1908  (capital,  4,000,000  dollars  gold);  the  Mercantile  Bank, 
established  1891,  with  a  capital  of  25,000,000  dollars  paper;  the  Banco  de 
Espana  y  Paraguay,  with  a  capital  of  5,300,000  dollars  paper ;  the  Banco 
Constructor,  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000  dollars  paper  ;  and  the  Agricultural 
Bank,  established  1887,  with  a  capital  of  35,664,468  currency  dollars  ad- 
vanced by  Government.  The  currency  was  increased  in  1916  to  126,000,000 
dollars.  Of  this  total,  on  December  31,  1917,  45,818,480  dollars  were  in 
circulation,  13,694,240  dollars  in  the  Government  conversion  office,  and 
6,548,728  dollars  in  the  banks.  The  total  gold  credit,  chiefly  in 
Buenos  Aires  banks,  was  2,830,555  dollars. 

There  is  no  gold  and  silver  current,  and  paper  is  the  only  circulating 
medium  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  nickel  coins  The  average  rate  of 
exchange  in  1919  was  about  93  dollars  paper  to  IZ.  The  exchange  is  subject 
to  fluctuation  and  transactions  are  frequently  made  in  Argentine  gold  or 
paper  dollars.  On  Januaiy  20,  1916,  a  law  was  passed  establishing  an  Office 
of  Exchange  or  Conversion.  For  the  purpose  of  buying  gold  currency  the 
office  had  placed  at  its  disposal  (1)  10,000,000  pesos  paper  currency,  (2)  the 
amounts  received  from  the  sale  of  gold  currency,  and  (3)  the  available  funds 
in  hand  at  the  Agricultural  Bank.  The  Office  of  Conversion  had  on 
December  31,  1918,  a  capital  of  1,394,356  gold  pesos  and  1,017,211  pesos 
paper. 
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Weig^hts  and  Measures. 

The  1   Cuadra        .         .         .    —  100  varas  (97  yards,  about). 
50  Quadras  .         .    =   1  league  (2f  miles,  about). 

1  cuadra  cuadrada  .    =  2  botbb  (neady). 

Legua  cuadrada  .    =  about  7^  aq.  miles. 

The  B'^ighta  and  ixieasures  of  the  metric  syatem  are  also  in  general  use. 

Diplomatic  aB4  Coasnli^r  Sepi^e^entativei. 

1.  Of  Paraguay  in  Great  Britaitst. 

Eiuvoyi  Extraordinary  and  Minister  PlenipoUpiiary.  —  Dr.  Jo§e 
^lontero.  May,  1920). 

Consul- Gerural  in  Great  Britain.  — ^Alfred  James.  Appointed  November  20, 
1897. 

There  are  Con^ulis  at  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  M^AOhester,  Car4i^»  Liv^r- 
pool,  Bradford,  and  Southampton. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Paraguay. 

Minister  Flenipotentiarij. — J.  W.  R.  Macleay  C.M.G.  (residing  at  Buenos 
Aires). 

Consul  at  Asunx^ion  {Local  rank  of  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Charg4 

d*  Affaires  in  absence  of  Minister). — F.  W.  Paris. 

Bpoks  of  Reference. 

Anuario  R^tadistico  de  la  Republica  del  Paraguay.     Asuncion.     Annual. 

Annual  Message  of  President  of  the  Republic  upon  openine  of  Congress  on  April  1. 
AsuBdon. 

Boletip,  Ofieial  of  the  several  Qovernuient  Departineii,tH. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.    Annual,     Londoo. 

Cuestion   de  limitess  con   Bolivia.     Negociaciones  diploniaticap,  1915-1917.     Tomo  1 
Asuncion,  1017. 

Akert  (C.  E.),  History  of  South  America,  1S54-1904.    London,  1904. 

Aro&eviena  (J.),  Constifcur.iones  Politicas  de  la  America  Mejndional.     Paris,  1878. 

Andihert  (A.),  Question  de  Liinites  entre  el  Paraguay  y  Bolivia.     Asuncion,  1901. 

lielmont  (Andres  de),  Situation  internacional  del  Paraguay.     Asuncidn,  1912. 

J3«ne(^«(G.),  Annales,  diploina.tico  y  Mllitar,  delaGuerra  del  Paraguay.  Asuncion,  1906. 

BoUand  (E.),  Gxploraciones  practicadas  en  el  Alto  Paraguay  y  en  la  I^Aguna  Gaiba. 
Buenos  Aires.  1001. 

Deeoud  (A.  L.),  Album  Giafico  del  Paraguay.    Asuncion,  1912. 

Deeoud  (IL),  Geografia  de  la  Repablica  del  Paraguay.     Leipzig,  1911. 

Demertay  (L.  A.),  Histoirc  physique,  economique  et  politaque  dn  Paraguay  ot  d^f  etab. 
liasements  des  J^suitcs.    2  vols.    Paris,  1865. 

Fischcr-Treuen/eld  (R.  von),  Paraguay  in  Wort  und  Bild.     Berlin,  1906. 

Graham  (R.  B,  Cunninghame),  A  Vanished  Arcadia.     London,  1901. 

Qrubb  (W.  8.)i  Among  the  Indians  of  the  Paraguayan  Chmo  [Miasionarjr  vojrk]. 
London,  1904.— An  Unknown  People  of  an  Unknown  Land.  London,  1911. -TIj^  Para- 
guayan Chaco  and  its  future  jiossibilities,  in  the  Geographical  JowrnaX  lor  Septembor,  1919. 

Jourdan  (B.  C),  Guerra  do  Paraguay.     Rio  de  Janeiro,  1890. 

Koebel(W.  H.),  Paraguay.    London,  1917. 

La  Dardye  (E.  De  B.),  Paraguay :  The  Land  and  the  Paople,  Natural  W^th  and  Coim- 
mercial  Capabilities.  English  Edition.  Edited  by  E.  G.  Raven8tciu,F.B.G.S.  London,  1892. 

JfafcionaW  (A.  K.),  Picturesque  Paraguay.    London,  1911. 

MangeU  (H.>,  Wirtschaftliche,  natnrgeschichtliche,  und  Klimatologisolia  AUumcUnn- 
g0n  aue  Paragvay.    Miinchen,  1904. 

Olatcoaga(R.  de),  Paraguay.  [Translation  from  Reclus' '  Geographie  UniveirsellQ,'  with 
prolegomena  and  notes.]    Asuncion,  1800. 

Pa^«(Commander  Thomas  G.),  La  Plata,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  Paraguay. 
tfarratlve  of  the  Exploration  of  the  Tributaries  of  the  River  La  Plata  and  adjacent  Caimtriea 
during  the  years  1853,  l^'A,  1855,  and  18&6,  under  the  orders  of  the  United  Stated  Qpvfffp- 
Hlient.     Vew  Ygrk,  1867. 

P^rfc^r  (W.),  P.  raguayons  of  To-day.     Buenos  Aires,  1020. 

Valleniin  (W.),  Paraguay  :  das  Land  der  Guaranis.     Berlin,  190P. 

Washbitrn  (Charles  A.),  The  History  of  Paraguay.  With  uovea  of  vc|3onal  qMf rfaliions. 
lloston  and  New  York,  1871-  * 
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Eeigning  j^^^. 

Saltan  Ahmed  Shah,  bom  January  20,  1$Q8  (27th  Sih^ban  1315), 
succeeded  his  father,  Muhammed  Ali  Shah  (who  abdicated)  July  16,  1909, 
under  regency  of  Ali  Reza  Khan,  Azud  el  Mull(,  chief  of  the  Kajar  tribe. 
Azud  el  Mulk,  the  Regent,  died  September  22,  1910^  and  on  the  25th  of  the 
same  month  the  National  Counoit  elected  Abu'l  Kaasim  Khan,  Kaoaer  el 
Mulk,  who  was  then  in  Europe,  aa  hia  sucoeaaor.  The  Regent  arrived  in 
Teheran  on  February  S,  1911,  and  definitely  aeaumed  the  functiona  of  Regent 
by  taking  the  oath  before  *t he  National  Oonnoil  on  March  4.  The  coronation 
of  the  Shah  took  place  on  July  21,  1914. 

Jirothers  of  i(k^  STuxih, — 1.  Itezad  es  Saltaneh.  ZI-  Muhanpmia^  lli^san 
Mii^^i  Valiahd  (heir  apparent),  born  February  ^9,  1899  (9th  Shabap 
1816).     1(1.  Muhammad  Mehdi  ]M(irza.     IV.  Mahmad  Mirz£^. 

UtwIcs  of  thi  ^hah. — I.  Abu'l  Fath  l^lrsHi  Salaj  ^d  powleh,  born 
1881.  II.  Abu'l  Fazl  Mirza-,  Azud  es-SuUan,  bqrn  18^3.  •  Ht  Husein 
Kuli  Mirza,  Nosr^t-es-Sultanab,  G.C.Y.O.,  born  1894.  IV.  N|^.ed-4in 
Mirza,   born  1896. 

The  Royal  family  is  very  nuroerpu.^ :  there  aro  some  t-bou^ands  of 
princes  and  princessea. 

The  Shah  ^f  Persia — by  his  ofi^cial  title,  *  Sl^ajiinshah '  (a  corruption  of 
Sh^han  Shah),  or  King  oi  ivijfigs-r-was  until  1906  ahp^ute  r^ler  within  his 
dominions,  and  master  of  the  livaa  and  goods  of  f^U  his  si^bjepta.  ^^e  ^l^ol^ 
revenue  of  tl^e  country  being  at;  their  disposal,  r^ent  sovere^gi^^  of  Persia 
werp  able  to  amas«  a  large  private  fortune,  but  tha,t  of  the  present  qccup^^t 
of  the  thronti  ia  sms^ll. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Persia  is  the  aeventh  of  the  dynasty  of  tU? 
Kw^Ta*  wliich  took  possession  of  t-he  crowp  after  a  civil  >rar  extending 
ov«r  fifteen  yej^rf?.  ffow  1779  to  1794,  The  (}ate  pf  acce^ion  of  fi^oh  qf 
the  spY^eigns  of  the  t^y nasty  was  8^s  follows  >- 

1.  Agha  Muhammcd        .   1779-1794     5.  Muzaffar-ed-din,8on  of  Nto* 

2.  Fath  Ali,  nephew  of  A«ha  e<l-din    .  .  1896-1907 

Muhammed    .         .  1797  1834  '  6.  Muhammed      Ali,      son     of 

3.  Muhammped,  grandson  of  Fath  Miuaffar-ed-din      .  1907-1909 

Ali         .  .1835-1848  (  f.  Sultan   Ahmed,  eon  of  Mu- 

4.  N&sr-ed-din,  son  of  Muham-  |  hammed  Ali  .       July  16,  1909 

med        .        .         .  1848-1896  1 

According  to  the  Constitution  the  Shah  must  belong  to  the  Sht'ah 
faith  and  his  successor  must  be  his  eldest  son,  or  next  male  heir  in 
sv^Jcesslon,  whose  mother  was  a  Kajd.r  princess. 

Constitution  and  government 

The  form  of  government  in  Persia  up  to  the  year  1906  was,  in  its  most 
important  features,  similar  to  that  of  Turkey.  The  Sh&h,  within  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  MabaiQBifldfi^n  religien,  w%Si  siu  absolute  ruler,  but  ha^ 
to  reckon  with  the  power  of  the  leading  doctors  of  law  {Mnjtahid)^  wha 
resided  atf  Najaf  and  Kerbela  in  Mesopotamia.  Unjike  the  Sultan  of  Turkey « 
he  had  no  religion^  standing.  In  1905,  the  Persian  people  demanded  repre- 
sentative institiitions,  an4  in  January,  1906,  the  Goremment  announced 
that  the  Shah  had  giveij  his  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Cpmicil  (Hejlis  i  Shora  i  Milli).  But  the  Meilis  was  never  properly  con- 
stitut^4j  though  attempts  were  made  to  set  it  working.     Since  flovember, 
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1915,  it  has  ceaacd  to  exist  as  a  legislative  or  administrative  body.  (For  a 
history  of  the  struggle  see  The  Statesman's  Year-Book  for  1916,  p.  1220.) 
The  government  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Cabinet,  which  was 
formed  on  March  1,  1921,  as  follows  : — 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  the  Interior. — Seyed  Ziaed-Din. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. — Modirel-Molk. 

Minister  of  IV ar, — ^Reza  Khan. 

Minister  of  Education. — Nayerol-Molk. 

Minister  of  Finance. — Mirza  Eissa  Khan. 

Minister  of  Justice. — Mansures-Sultaneh. 

Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs. — Mochir-Moazam. 

Minister  of  Public  Health  and  Charity. — Moadebod-Dowleh. 

Minister  of  Public  Works. — Movaghared-Dowleh. 

The  country  is  divided  into  thirty-three  provinces,  which  are  governed 
by  governors-general,  who  are  directly  responsible  to  the  central  Govern- 
ment, and  can  nominate  the  lieutenant-governors  of  the  districts  com 
prised  in  their  own  governments.  Some  of  the  governments  are  very 
small,  and  do  not  bear  subdivision  into  districts,  &c.  ;  others  are  very 
large,  and  comprise  several  provinces.  Governors-general  and  governors  are 
generally  called  Hdkim,  the  former  also  often  have  the  title  of  WSli.  Every 
town  has  a  mayor  or  chief  magistrate  called  Kallntar,  or  Darogha,  or  Begler- 
begi.  Every  quarter  of  a  town  or  parish,  and  every  village,  has  a  chief  who 
is  called  Kedkhod^.  These  ofBcers,  whose  chief  duty  is  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  are  generally  appointed  by  the  governors,  but  sometimes 
elected  by  the  citizens.  Most  of  the  governors  have  a  viztr  or  a  pishkar,  a 
man  of  experience,  to  whom  are  entrusted  the  details  of  the  government. 
The  chiefs  of  nomad  tribes  are  called  Ilkh&ni,  llbeggi,  Wftli,  Serd&r, 
Sheikh  ;  they  are  responsible  for  the  collection  of  the  revenues  to  the 
governors  of  the  province  in  which  their  tribes  reside. 

A  law  of  May,  1907,  provides  for  the  election  of  rural  and  town  councils. 
In  these  elections  practically  all  subjects  have  a  right  to  vote,  and  it  is 
intended  that  the  councils  should  be  in  direct  communication  with  the 
National  Council. 

An  agreement  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Persia  on  August 
9,  1919,  in  which  the  British  Government  (1)  reiterated  the  past  under- 
takings to  respect  absolutely  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Persia  ;  (2) 
undertook  to  supply  whatever  expert  advisers  may  be  necessary  for  the  several 
departments  of  the  Persian  administration  ;  (3)  also  to  provide  such  officers, 
munitions  and  equipment  as  may  be  adjudged  necessary  by  a  joint  British 
and  Persian  Military  Commission  for  the  formation  of  a  uniform  force  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  the  Country  and  on  the  Frontiers  ;  (4)  to  provide 
a  substantial  loan  to  finance  the  reforms  in  2  and  3  ;  (5)  to  co-operate  in 
railway  construction  and  other  forms  of  transport  ;  (6)  to  appoint  a  joint 
Committee  to  revise  the  existing  Customs  Tariff.  The  agreement  was  on 
February  27,  1921,  denounced  by  the  then  Prime  Minister,  Seyed-Zlaed-Din. 

Area  and  Population. 

Persia,  which  has  an  area  of  about  628,000  square  miles,  lies  between 
25**  and  40**  north  latitude  and  between  44°  and  SS^SO'  east  longitude,  and 
measures  1,385  miles  in  length  and  863  miles  in  breadth.  A  vast  portion 
of  this  area  is  an  absolute  desert,  and  the  population  is  everywhere  so  scanty 
as  not  to  exceed,  on  the  average,  fifteen  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  between  8  and  10  millions,  but  all  figures 
re  largely  conjectural.     It  is  estimated   that    the   country   contains  some 
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three  million  nomads.  Of  these,  260,000  are  Arabs,  720,000  Turks, 
675,000  Kurds  and  Leks,  20,700  Balucliis  and  Gipsies,  234,000  Lurs. 
These  figures,  however,  are  merely  round  numbers,  and  estimates  vary. 

The  number  of  Europeans  residing  in  Persia  does  not  exceed  1,200.  There 
are  about  600  British  subjects  resident  in  Persia  (exclusive  of  British  Indians). 

The  principal  cities  of  Persia  are  : — Teheran,  with  over  220,000  inhabi- 
tants; Tabriz,  with  200,000  ;  Ispahan  and  Kermanshah,  80,000  each;  Meshed 
and  Kerman,  with  70,000  to  80,000  each  ;  Yezd,  with  45,000  ;  Barfurush, 
and  Shiraz,  with  50,000  ;  Hamadan,  Eazvin,  Eom,  Eashan,  Resht,  each 
with  30,000  to  40.000  inhabitants. 

Eeligion. 

Of  the  population  about  8^  millions  are  Mahometans  of  the  Shi'a  sect, 
and  of  that  brancli  of  it  known  as  the  Ithnd-* Asliariyya,  who  recognise  twelve 
Imams  or  spiritual  successors  of  the  Prophet  Mahomet ;  850,000  are 
of  the  Sunni  sect ;  10,000  are  Parsis  (Guebres),  40,000  Jews,  50,000 
Armenians,  and  30,000  Nestorians. 

The  Mahometans  of  the  sect  called  Shi'a  differ  to  some  extent  in 
religious  doctrine,  and  more  in  historical  belief,  from  the  Moslems  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  who  are  called  Sunni.  The  Persian  priesthood  (ulemft)  is 
very  powerful.  Any  person  capable  of  reading  the  Koran  and  interpreting 
its  laws  may  act  as  a  priest  (mulla).  As  soon  as  such  a  priest  becomes  known 
for  his  just  interpretation  of  the  divine  law,  and  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
traditions  and  articles  of  faith,  usually  gained  by  many  years  of  study  at 
Najaf  and  Kerbela,  he  is  called  a  mujtahid,  or  chief  priest.  There  are  many 
muj  tabids  in  Persia,  sometimes  several  in  one  town  ;  there  are,  however,  only 
four  or  five  whose  decisions  are  accepted  as  final.  The  highest  authority,  the 
chief  priest  of  all,  is  the  leading  mujtahid,  who  resides  at  Najaf  or  Kerbela, 
near  Baghdad,  and  some  consider  him  the  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet,  the 
representative  of  the  Im&m.  The  Shah  and  the  Government  have  no  voice 
in  the  matter  of  appointing  the  mujtahids,  but  the  Sheikh-ul-Isl&m,  chief 
judge,  and  the  Imam-i-Jum'ah,  chief  of  the  great  mosque  (Masjed-i-J^'ah) 
of  a  city,  are  appointed  by  Government.  Under  the  Im&m-i-Jum'ah  are  the 
ish  nam^z  or  khattb  (leader  of  public  prayers  and  reader  of  the  Khutbeh, 
the  Friday  oration),  the  mu'azzin  (crier  for  prayers),  and  sometimes  the 
mutavali  (guardian  of  the  mosque) ;  thi^  latter,  as  well  as  the  mu'azzin, 
need  not  necessarily  be  a  priest.  All  mosques  and  shrines  have  some  endow- 
ments (wakf),  and  out  of  the  proceeds  of  these  are  provided  the  funds  for  the 
salaries  of  the  priests  attached  to  them.  The  shrines  of  some  favourite  saints 
are  so  richly  endowed  as  to  be  able  to  keep  an  immense  staff  of  priests, 
servants,  and  hangers-on. 

The  Gregorian  National  Armenians  form  two  dioceses,  each  under  a 
bishop.  One  bishop  resides  at  Tabriz,  the  other  at  Ispahan.  There  are  also 
a  few  thousand  Roman  Catholic  Armenians  in  Persia  who  have  a  bishop  of 
their  own  rite  at  Ispahan,  the  bishop  of  the  Latin  rite  residing  at  Urumiah. 
There  is  a  wide  tolerance  exercised  towards  Armenians  and  Neetorians,  Jews, 
and  Parsis  in  cities  where  Europeans  reside  ;  in  other  places,  however,  they 
occasionally  suffer  oppression  from  Mussulmans  belonging  to  the  lower  classes. 

Instruction. 

In  recent  years  many  schools  of  various  degrees,  entirely  on  European 
lines,  have  been  established  ;  the  Ministry  of  Education  has  undergone  radical 
reforms ;  and  female  education  has  been  greatly  advanced.  There  are 
probably  some  180  schools  in  Persia  with  an  aggregate  of  10,000  pupils  of 
both  sexes. 
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"there  are  mkny  colleges  (medresset),  supported  by  {)li\)lic  fuhds,  In  wliicll 
students  are  ihstructfed  in  religion  and  Persian  and  AfabitJ  TiteritUte,  as  Will 
as  in  a  certain  amount  of  .scientific  knowledge,  b,nd  maby  schools  for  children, 
while  private  tutofs  are  very  comiiion,  being  embloyed  by  all  families  who 
have  the  means.  A  polytechhic  school  with  a  nuinoer  6i  Ehrojieah  ptofessor^, 
opened  inl'eheran  in  1849,  has  done  mucii  toWatda  intfoduciiig  the  knowledge 
of  Western  languages  and  science  Into  Persia.  Thete  are  also  militai^  colleges 
at  Teheran  &nd  I'abriz.  At  Tehfemn  there  is  a  French  school  SUJ)ported  d^ 
the  Alliance  Fran^aise.  But  tiie  bUllt  of  the  population  are  taught  only  to 
read  the  Kor&n.  A  *  political  college,'  Medresseh  i  J^iaSi,  With  aboilt  50 
pupils,  was  opened  in  1900,  and  pi<epftr^  candidates  for  service  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  which  pays  133,000  krans  per  annum  for  its  maintenance.  Some 
40  new  schools  have  been  opened  at  the  cost  of  all  who  draMr  Jiay  froth  the 
Government,  rt-gardless  of  class,  who  have  to  pay  1  peh  cfeut.  on  th^ir 
emoluments  for  the  upkeep  of  these  schools.  Medical  sdhbol}?  hkve  also  beeh 
started  under  the  supervision  of  French  doctors. 

Justice. 

The  Minister  of  Justice,  assisted  by  gm  Advisory  Council,  composed  of 
a  legal  adviser,  the  Attorney  General,  Chief  of  the  High  Court  6f  Appeal, 
and  three  of  the  chief  dii-ectot-s  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  endearoura  to 
supervise  the  organisation  and  the  pi*oper  ftinctlbn  of  justice  in  Pel^-ta.  The 
*  Jurisconsult "  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  in  a  Frenchman,  who  has  now 
klsb  been  tbadc  the  Chief  of  the  "  Ecole  des  Droits." 

Thete  ire  in  every  town  of  Persia  police  inagistratts,  and  ih  big  towns 
tribunals  which  deal  with  cases  coming  within  the  sphere  of  public  and 
criminal  laws.  There  are  also  courts  of  appeftl  in  big  towiis  imd  a  High 
Ooilrt  of  Appeal  in  Teheran  ^hieh  is  slitailar  to  the  Coni^  dJU  CasscUion  ih 
France. 

FiUkllide. 

The  revenue  for  1911-12  amounted  to  2,042,850^,  and  the  expenditure 
to  1,608,600^.  In  1912-13  the  revenue  amounted  to  1,055,792/.,  and  in 
1913-14  to  1,480,778Z.     These  are  the  latest  available  figured. 

More  than  half  of  the  revenue  consists  o^  payments  in  cash  or  kind 
raised  by  assessments  upon  towns,  villages,  and  (Ustricts,  each  of  which  has 
to  contribute  a  fixed  sum,  the  amount  of  which  is  changed  from  time  to  tinie  by 
tax-assessors  (mumayiz)  appointed  by  the  Government.  Almost  the  entire 
burthen  of  taxation  lies  upon  the  labouring  classes. 

Approximate  gross  Customs  receipts  for  three  years  (£1  =  ^4  Krans  in 
1916-17  ;  £1=30  Krans  in  191^-18;  and  £1=28  Krans  in  1918-19);— 


j^^i^ 


t  Iff  r 


•    ' 


m»-i7 


If  orihern  Zowe  :— 

Azerbbijan  (TAbriz) .  '        '  ! 

Astara I 

Ghilan  (Knieli)        ...        .  ' 

Mefch^diuar * 

B6ii(ieiiKa<;z I 

KhorasKan ' 

Kennannhah  and  llaniaddii     . 
Southern  Zone :  — 

flashlrc ' 

B\idd«r  AbMii 

MtiluiihineT-ali  .        i  .  \ 

Teheran [ 

f- 

ToUl I 


U 


[4,000 
^3,5S0 

191,760 

16,786 

8,52C 

105,580 
15,190 

117,5:^0 
87,b00 

192,000 
33,223 


846,474 


1«17-18 

S 
6<t,800 
21,600 
«8,00V) 

ii,ioe 

8«,00(J 
12,400 

iOO,5<lfft 

112,80U 

209,200 

9,400 


1918-19 


805,600 


£ 

27.071 

8,270 

57,1  W 

4,136 

11.031 

82,740 

148,085 

281,600 

14d,510 

298,246 

12,837 


l,a74»140 


Dfc^ESfdK 
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'W^ith  dll  overiltid  infetalinents  paid  up,  the  total  debt  of  tersia  as  at 
December  31,  1&20,  wks  as  follows  :-— 


Loaas 


1.  Rassian  5  per  cent,  loan  of  1900,  1902       (Roubles) 

2.  Russian  Consolidated  7  per  cent,  loan,  1911  (Krans) 
S.  Indian  5  per  cent,  loan       ....  (£) 

4.  Imperial  Bank  of  Fergia  5  per  cent.  loan  of 

^  M'av  8,  1911 U) 

5.  British  AdvaD0a6  of  19ie-r4,  7  f)6r  ceut    .  (£) 

6.  Iluwnan  Advanees      ....         (Roubles) 

7.  British  Adrances,  1915-17  ,  .  .  (£) 
S.  Ditto  .  .  (Kraiis) 
9.  Ditto  1918                                                   .    (Krans) 

10.  British  Loan  Aogttst  9,  1919      ...  £ 


Original 
Amount 


32,500,000 
60,000,030 
814,981  16    4 

1,250,000    0    0 
490,000    0    0 

1,891,500 

817,000    0    0 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 


Outstanding 


31,223,170 

31,524,601 

180,421 

1,^23,061 
490,000 

l,67d,250 
817,000 

1,000,000 
92,500,000 


Nothing  is  being  paid  against  Nos.  1,  2  and  6.  All  amounts  due  for 
Nos.  3  and  4  and  all  interests  on  No.  S  have  been  rec'ularly  met.  No 
atrant^ement  has  yfet  been  made  reearding  the  refunding  of  Nos.  5,  7,  8  and  9. 
No.  10  has  iiot  yet  been  obtained.  It  is  the  loan  concluded,  according  to 
Article  1  of  the  16an  agreement,  which  is  payable  by  instaln;ents  'After  the 
British  Financial  Adviser  shall  have  taken  up  the  duties  of  his  office  at 
Teheran. ' 

Defence. 

Prior  to  the  Russian  Revolution  th«re  was  at  the  capital  the  *Cofisaok 
Brigade,'  ol  8  squadrons,  1  infantry  battalion,  and  a  battery  of  6 
(Krupp)  guns.  The  men  are  Pfersiatis,  organised  and  trained  by  Russian 
officers.  In  1912,  Russia  obtained  the  formal  conssut  of  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment to  the  formation  of  a  similar  Cossack  Brigade  at  Tabiie  under  Russian 
officers;  the  consent  of  the  Persian  Gorernment  was  oouditional  on  the 
withdrawal  of  Russian  troops  in  Azerbaijani  The  *  Cossack  Brigade '  was 
in  the  hands  of  Russia  until  the  Bolsheviks  came  into  power.  The  two 
brigades  were  in  1019  formed  as  the  Cossack  Division  and  consisted  of  56 
Russian  officers,  202  Persian  officers  and  7856  Persian  rank  and  tile.  The 
chief  expense  of  mantainin^  the  Division  is  borne  by  Britain,  the  balance 
of  rather  more  than  one-third  being  paid  by  Persia.  In  October^  1920, 
the  Russian  officers  of  the  Cossack  Division  were  dismissed,  and  British 
officers  were  being  chosen  to  replace  them. 

At  the  end  of  1920  there  were  two  brigades  of  South  Persia  Rifles  (47  British 
officers,  190  Persian  officers,  256  British  and  Indian  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  5400  Persian  rank  and  iile),  with  headquarters  at  Shitass  and 
Kerman  respectively,  also  a  regiment  at  Bunder  Abbas.  This  force,  in 
which  was  incorporated  a  part  of  the  Swedish  gendarmerie,  is  recruited 
Ipcimy  emd  officered  and  trained  by  British  officers,  and  forms  the  only 
efficient  Persian  f^rce  in  Southern  Persia. 

In  January,  1921,  there  was  in  north-west  Persia  a  force  of  about  7,000 
British  and  Indian  troops.     This  force  was  in  process  of  withdrawal. 

The  Anglo-Persian  Agreement  of  August  9th,  1919,  provides  for  the 
formation  of  a  uniform  Military  Force  under  the  command  of  British  officers. 
An  Anglo-Persian  Military  Commission  rseommended  in  April,  1920,  that  the 
Pbfsian  Government  should  take  over  the  South  Persian  RiileS  and  thw  Cossack 
Divisioh  and  that  the  future  toilitary  forces,  including  the  existing  fortnations, 
^ottld  eoBsiflt  of  4:9,000  men.     British  officers  and  staffs  are  to  be  lent  for 
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this  force  for  a  period  of  four  years.  After  the  Persian  staffs  have  been 
trained  the  British  will  be  withdrawn.  It  is  further  recommended  that  an 
air  force  should  be  started  with  British  instnictors  and  material.  These 
recommendations  had  not  been  carried  out  by  the  end  of  1920,  and  await 
ratification  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Agreement  by  the  Persian  Mejlis. 

The  navy  is'  quita  unimportant.  Tho  two  boats  of  which  it  consists  are 
normally  used  for  Customs  purposes. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Besides  groat  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  rice,  fruits,  gums,  drugs,  wool, 
cotton,  &c.,  Persia  produces  much  silk.  The  opium  industry,  as  well  as 
the  production  of  gums,  chiefly  tragacanth,  are  increasing.  The  wool  of 
Khorassan  is  the  best,  and  much  of  it  before  the  War  reached  Bradford  vid 
Batum.  Persian  carpets,  of  which  there  are  many  kinds,  are  all  made  by 
hand.  The  principal  centres  of  the  industry  are  Tabriz,  Hamadan, 
Sultanabad,  and  Kerman. 

The  mineral  deposits  of  Persia  are  considerable  but  undeveloped.  The 
zones  producing  minerals  arc  (1)  the  Province  of  Azerbaijan,  (2)  the  slopes 
of  the  Elburz  range,  (3)  Khorassan,  (4)  Kerman,  (5)  the  districts  around 
Ispahan  and  Nain,  and  (6)  the  region  of  Persian  Gulf.  In  Azerbaijan,  iron, 
'  lead,  and  copper  ores  exist  in  abundance.  Lead  is  found  in  Khalkal  region. 
The  slopes  of  the  Elburz  are  rich  in  deposits  of  coal  and  iron.  Turquoise 
mines  are  found  in  Khorassan,  and  also  copper,  coal  and  salt.  Kerman 
produces  copper,  lead,  manganese,  marble,  borax,  turquoises,  iron,  mercury, 
nickel,  and  cobalt.  In  the  southern  region  along  the  Persian  Gulf  the  chief 
minerals  found  are  naphtha,  rock  salt,  and  iron  ochre.  A  rich  oil-bearing 
district  is  reported  on  the  S.  E.  shore  of  the  Caspian. 

Commerce. 

A  new  Customs  tariff,  with  a  considerably  increased  scale  of  Gustoma 
duties,  came  into  force  on  April  1,  1920,  as  a  result  of  the  revision  of  the 
Customs  tariff  hitherto  in  force.  This  revision  was  provided  for  in  Article  6 
of  the  Anglo-Persian  Agreement  of  Aug.  9,  1919. 

The  principal  centres  of  commerce  are  Tabriz,  Teheran,  Hamadan,  and 
Ispahan  ;  the  principal  ports.  Bender  Abbas,  Mohammerah,  and  Bushire  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Astara,  Enzeli,  Meshedissar,  and  Benderguez  on  the 
Caspian.  On  March  21,  1899,  the  Government  abolished  the  farm  system  in 
Azerbaijan  and  Kermanshah,  and  one  year  later  in  all  other  provinces,  estab- 
lishing at  the  same  time  a  uniform  duty  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  imports 
and  exports.  However,  the  districts  of  Mohammerah  (with  imports  and  exports 
valued  at  about  300,000Z.  per  annum),  of  the  Karun  River  and  of  Kurdistan 
on  the  western  frontier,  that  of  Seistan  on  the  eastern  frontier,  and  some  of 
the  smaller  ports  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  were  then  not  interfered  with,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Persian  Gulf  pearl  trade  also  escaped  the  authorities  until 
the  following  year. 

According  to  the  statistics  published  by  the  Minister  of  Finanee  the  values 
of  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  six  years  were  as  follows  : — 


Tears 

Imports         Exports 

1            Tears 

Imports 

Exports 

1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 

£                    £ 

11,766,633        8,287,993 
8,322,030    ,     6,600,960 
7,736,000        6,285,577 

1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 

£, 
14,552,100 
15,602,200 
17,010,240 

£ 

12,761,000 

11,290,500 

9,531, OtO 
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The  follotriDg  table  ihows  (in  thonuads  of  kr>n« :  SO  kraiu  =  11.  i 
1917-18  and  28  krans  -  II.  in  1918-lS)  the  vdaw  of  the  obist  import!  inti 
Bud  exportB  from,  Penia  : — 


Imports 

1017-18 

-iboo" 

Etui 

TO 

7.016 
f'7M 

1,810 
IS, 202 

BTporf 

1.17-1.  1H1..1. 

Cottoni    .... 
Sngir       .... 

1(       S5 

1       08 

08 

:     04 

5,681 

Fmtl. 

CWMta     .          . 

Cotton 
Plah . 
Rice.       .        . 

Oold  »n<f  tiUer  (o! 

Opium     '. 

sb?m"'  ; 

Aniiula  . 
aim  atDlT 
Cotton.    .        . 

Whe»t»iidl«rlejr 

»;■■■ : 

TotAceo  . 

f.™'!  f,»,s 

Gold  ami  eilitr  h»t 

Petro]»uDi* 

ram 

f'lour 

iTiiligoiiidkerings 

4 

ilsos 

!>1 

Tin,  lipo  »Qd  lead 
Tobioco  . 
Copper  «id  nlekel 
IroD  ud  i>t«l 

Tiuihe'r       """" 

u'.mr 

1,871 

7»B  ST  to 

1                   Import.                                     Ei 
j       lOn-lS             WIS-IO       1       1017-18 

orta 

Atghaniatan 
BelVnm      :       '. 

MButi,  : 

British  SmptTe  . 
Fnnee  ud  Colonies 

NethBri«iids  mdColo 

SvituiTlud        '. 

.,.. 

£                     £                       £ 
245,870              370, 300                41,010 

afi7o               0|472 
88.400    1           145.702                    700 

1              l!|85(l    '            ^  4^024    '            242!S70 
1       10,437,300           13,«02,IB0             3,S9l,310 
80,060    ,              10.574                    1,«00 
i,IIW    1              1M41 
'          340,000              321,580               — 

a,S87,2«    1         1,1S2,410             5,40!,S40 
1                   000    1               li;4S0 

252,800                 SOB,  061                561,820 

2,758                    2,760                    2,755 

!U,41S                 nS,280                aS!.S40 

47,050 

2,045' 805 

4,177',0S0 
J.741 

!.SO0,465 

Of  the  total  trade  in  the  fear  eading  March  30,  1910,  England  enjoyi 
70  per  dent. 

Tonnage  enteivd  at  Bnshirc,  Lingah,  Bander  Abbas,  Mohamm«rah,  and 
several  a  mailer  ports  wia  :  in  1918-19,  1,444,393  tona,  of  which  982,000 
tone  were  British,  and  Sfl,5S9  Japaceee.  At  Caspian  Sea  parts  in  1913^19, 
407,172  tons,  all  Rnsaiaii. 

There  are  six  great  trade  routes  : — From  Kiueli  to  Teheran.  235  milea  ; 
ri*om  Kazvin  to  Hamadan,  about  18d  milea  ;  from  Julfa  to  Tabrii,  about 
88   milM ;   from   Astara   ti]   Ardebil,   abont   43   miltis ;    from   Ashabad   to 
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Meshedifiar,   about   62  miles;    and    from  Teheran    to    Sultanabad,   about 
186  miles. 

Total  trade  between  Persia  and  United  Kingdom  (Board  of  Trade  returns) 
for  fi  TMiTs ; — 


Imports  from  Persia  to  U.K. 
Hxports  to  Persia  from  U.K. 


1916 


1917 


1918 


£ 
485,285 
558,402 


672,986 
931,884 


£ 
212,775 
1,274,004 


1919 


1920 


£ 

1,683,198 
1,661,102 


£ 
3,760,756 
2,208,582 


Banking  and  Credit. 

The  Shah  in  1889  granted  a  concession  to  Baron  Julias  de  Renter  for  the 
formation  of  a  State  Bank  of  Persia,  with  head  office  at  Teheran  and  branches  in 
the  chief  cities.  The  bank  was  formed  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  with 
the  title  **  The  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,"  and  incorporated  by  fioyal  Charter, 
dated  September  2,  1889.  The  authorised  capital  is  4  millions  sterling,  which 
may  be  increased.  The  bank  started  with  a  capital  of  one  million  sterling,  of 
which  the  greater  part  was  remitted  to  Pei'sia  at  the  then  reigning  exchange 
of  32-34.  In  consequence  of  the  great  fall  in  silver  and  the  rise  in  the 
exchange,  to  50  or  more,  the  capital  was  reduced  in  December,  1894,  to 
650,000Z.  The  bank  has  the  exclusive  right  of  issuing  bank-notes — not 
exceeding  800,0002.  without  the  assent  of  the  Persian  Government.  The 
issue  of  notes  is  on  the  basis  of  the  silver  krftn.  In  virtue  of  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  concession  the  cash  reserve  for  the  first  two  years  was  50  per 
eent.,  and  afterwards  33  per  cent.  The  bank  had  the  exclusive  right  of 
working  throughout  the  £mplre  the  iron,  copper,  lead,  mercury,  ooal, 
petroleum,  manganese,  borax,  and  asbestos  mines,  not  already  conceded. 
There  is  also  established  at  Teheran  the  Russian  '  Banque  d'fiscompte,' 
formerly  *  Banque  des  Prets  de  Perse  '  (which  is  connected  with  the  Russian 
State  Bank  and  floated  the  loans  of  1900  and  1902  to  Persia).  A  concession 
for  a  National  Bank  was  signed,  February  6,  1907. 

Gommunications. 

By  the  Agreement  of  August  9,  1919,  the  British  Government  will  co- 
operate with  Persia  in  the  construction  of  railways  and  other  forms  of 
transport.  In  January,  1920,  the  Persian  Government  granted  to  the 
Persian  Railways  Syndicate  (Ltd.)  an  option  for  tbe  construction  of  a  railway 
line  from  Khamkin  to  Teheran,  via  Kermanshah,  Hamadan  and  Kazvin, 
which  was  being  surveyed  in  1920. 

A  small  railway  from  Teheran  to  Shah  Abdul-azim  (six  miles)  was  opened 
in  July,  1888,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Belgian  company,  *  Society  des  chemins 
de  fer  et  tramways  de  Perse. '  A  Russian  company  has  also  constructed  a 
railway  from  Julfa  (Perso-Russian  frontier)  to  Tabriz  (opened  March  7,  1916) 
86  miles  long  ;  and  another  from  Pinebazar  to  Resht,  7  miles  long.  In 
southern  Persia  a  military  railroad,  about  52  miles  in  length,  has  been 
constructed  from  Bushire  to  Borazjan,  in  the  direction  of  Shiraz.  The 
railroad  from  Quetta  to  Nushki,  in  India,  has  been  extended  to  Duzdab. 
Total  railway  mileage,  150. 

The  river  Kanin  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  has  been  opened  to  foreign 
navigation  as  far  as  Ahwaz.  It  is  served  by  a  fortnightly  steamship  service 
subsidised  by  the  British  Government. 

Until  1903  the  only  carriageable  roads  in  Persia  were  Tehenm-Kom  and 
Teheran-Resht,  the  former  91  miles,  the  latter  about  220  miles,  and  on  both 
mails  and  travellers  were  conveyed  by  carts.  Since  then  good  roads  have 
been  made  from  Tabriz  to  Julfa  (Russian  frontier),  Kazvin  to  Hamadan, 
Meshed  to  Askabad,  Kom  to  Sultanabad,  and  others.     Moils  ifiid  paflMngers 
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are  now  conveyed  by  carts  on  them  and  some  other  roads,  bat  the  latter,  only 
slightly  improved  and  being  practically  as  nature  made  them,  are  somewhat 
difficult  for  wheeled  traffic.  A  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  cart  road 
with  the  option  of  changing  it  later  for  a  '  chaass^e, '  or  macadamised  road, 
from  Kazvin  to  Enzeli  on  the  Caspian  was  granted  to  a  Russian  firm  in  1893, 
and  the  Russian  Government  having  aided  with  capital  and  guarantee, 
construction  was  begun  in  1897  and  the  road  opened  for  traffic  in  August, 
1899.  The  concession  includes  the  road  from  Kazvin  to  Teheran,  which  has 
been  open  for  wheeled  traffic  since  1880,  and  a  branch  from  Kazvin  to 
Hamadan.  All  these  are  in  good  working  order  now.  During  the  last  three 
years  tracks  have  been  made,  passable  by  motor  cars,  between  Ispahan  and 
Shiraz,  and  thence  to  Niris,  Saidabad,  Kerman,  and  Bam. 

In  1898  Messrs.  Lynch  took  over  a  concession  giantedto  a  Persian  subject 
for  a  caravan  road  between  Ahwaz  and  Ispahan,  with  rights  of  levying  tolls, 
and  opened  the  road  for  traffic  in  the  autumn  of  1900.  In  1903  Messrs.  Lynch 
acquired  the  concessionary  rights  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  for  the 
roads  Teheran-Kom-Ispahan,  Kom-Mohammerah,  and  formed  the  'Persian 
Koad  and  Transport  Company,'  which  started  construction  on  the  Koni- 
Ispahan  section  in  the  summer  of  1904. 

Persia  has  a  system  of  telegraphs  consisting  of  6,312  miles  of  line,  with 
10,754  miles  of  wire,  and  131  stations. — (1)  1,706  miles  of  line  with  5,318 
miles  of  wire  are  worked  by  an  £nglish  staff,  and  form  the  *  Indo-European 
Telegraph  Department,'  a  British  Government  department,  established 
in  virtue  of  a  number  of  conventions  from  1863  to  1901  between 
the  British  and  Persian  Governments.  The  last  convention  was  for  the 
construction  and  working  by  the  British  Government  of  a  three-wire  line 
from  Kashan  to  British  Belnchistan  via  Yezd  Kerman,  and  Bam.  Tele- 
graphic communication  with  India  was  effected  in  May,  1904.  (2)  457  miles 
of  line  with  three  wires,  1,371  miles  of  wire  between  Teheran  and  Julfa  on 
the  Russo-Persian  frontier,  are  worked  by  the  Indo-European  Telegraph 
Company,  Limited,  according  to  its  concession  of  1868.  (3)  About  3,600 
miles  of  single  wire  lines  belong  to  the  Persian  Government,  and  are  worked 
by  a  Persian  staff. 

The  first  regular  postal  service,  established  by  an  Austrian  official  in 
Persian  employ,  was  opened  January,  1877.  There  are  218  post  offices. 
In  1902  the  post  office  was  joined  to  the  Customs  Department  worked  by 
Belgian  officials.  In  August,  1909,  posts  and  telegraphs  were  placed  in 
charge  of  a  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
but  as  to  the  number  of  letters,  post  cards,  parcels,  &c.,  conveyed,  and 
telegrams  transmitted,  very  few  statistics  are  obtainable.  During  the  year 
1912-13,  about  284,000,000  letters,  postcards  and  newspapers,  of  which 
4,000,000  were  registered,  were  delivered  in  Persia,  and  there  were  320,000 
parcels   delivered  from  Europe  via  Russia. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Petsia  has  nominally  a  double  monetary  standard,  but  in  practice  the 
finances  of  the  country  are  on  a  silver  basis.  The  monetary  unit  is  the 
kran,  a  silver  coin,  formerly  weighing  28  nakhods  (88  grains), 
then  reduced  to  26  nakhods  (77  grains),  now  weighing  only  24 
nakhods  ^71  grains)  or  somewhat  less.  The  proportion  of  pure  silver 
was  before  the  new  coinage  (commenced  1877)  92  to  95  per  cent.;  it  was  then 
fixed  at  90,  but  occasionally  coins  with  only  89^  have  been  turned  out  from 
the  Mint.  In  1874  a  kran  had  the  value  of  a  franc,  25  being  equal  to  IZ. 
The  value  of  a  kran  was  (September,  1919)  about  ^d. 
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The  coins  in  circulation,  with  their  yalnes  calculated  at  exchange  IZ.  = 
50  kran,  are : — 


Copper. 

P4l  .....         0-12d, 

-SfMW = 2  P4Z  .  .  .  0*24d. 
Four  ShdhU = (I  Abbdast) .  0  '^M,. 
Five  ShdhU^lQ  P4Z=i  Rran\-20d. 


Silver. 

Ten  ShdhU=^i  Kran  .         2  40^. 

One  Kran= 20  Shdhts  .         4-80rf. 

Two  Kran       .        .  .         9-60rf. 

FiveZ^raw       .  .2*.  O'OOrf. 


Copper  is  out  of  circulation.  In  consequence  of  an  excess  of  coinage  by 
a  former  mint-master  the  copper  money  greatly  depreciated  in  value  since 
1896  and  was  circulating  at  less  than  its  price  of  copper,  viz.  80  to  8S  copper 
shahis  (weighing  about  |  lb.)  to  one  silver  kran  (4^^.).  The  Government 
then  decided  to  introduce  a  nickel  coinage  instead  :  great  quantities  of  five 
and  ten  centime  pieces,  of  same  size  and  weight  as  those  current  in 
Belgium,  and  of  the  nominal  value  of  -^^  and  ^  kran,  were  coined  at 
Brussels    and  put  into  circulation  in  the  autumn  of  1900. 

Gold  coins  are  :  \  Toman,  i  Toman,  1  Toman,  2,  5  and  10  Tomans, 
but  they  are  not  in  circulation  as  current  money,  because  of  their  ever- varying 
value  in  Kran  (silver)  and  no  coins  of  the  higher  values  have  been  struck 
for  some  years.  They  are  a  commodity  and  are  used  for  presents  and 
hoarding.  A  Toman  in  silver  is  the  equivalent  of  10  kran  (now  worth 
3».  4rf. ),  but  a  gold  Toman  has  a  value  of  22  Kran  {7s.  Ad. ). 

Accounts  are  reckoned  in  dinars,  an  imaginary  coin,  the  ten-thousandth 
part  of  a  toman  of  ten  krans.  A  krin  therefore =1,000  dinlLrs  ;  one  8h&hi  = 
50  din&rs. 

The  unit  of  weight  is  the  miskUl  (71  grains),  subdivided  into  24  nakhods 
(2*96  grains)  of  4  gandum  ('74  grain)  each.  Sixteen  miskils  make  a  sir, 
and  5  sir  make  an  abb^ssi,  also  called  wakkeh,  kervankeh.  Most  articles 
are  bought  and  sold  by  a  weight  called  batman  or  man.  The  mans  most 
frequently  in  use  are  : — 

Man-i'Tabrtz=S  Abbdssis       .         .         .         =640  Miakdls  =     6*49  lbs. 
Man-i-Noh  Abbdsst  =  9  Abbdssis 
Man'i'Kohneh  (the  old  man)   . 
Man-i'Shdh=2  Tabriz  Mans  . 
Man-i-Rey  =  4  Tabriz  Mans    . 
Man'i-Bender  Abbdssi     . 
Man-i-Hds?iemi=l6  Mans  of. 
Corn,  straw,  coal,  &c.,  are  sold  by  Kharvdr:==  100  Tahriz  Mans    =649*142 

The  unit  of  measure  is  the  zar  or  gez  ;  of  this  standard  several  are  in  use. 
The  most  common  is  the  one  of  40*95  inches  ;  another,  used  in  Azerbaijan, 
equals  44 *09  inches.  A  farsakh  theoretically  =  6, 000  zar  of  40  '95  inches  =  8  '87 
miles.     Some  calculate  the  farsakh  at  6,000  zar  of  44*09  inches  =  4*17  miles. 

The  measure  of  surface  is  jerib  =  1,000  to  1,066  square  zar  of  40*95 
inches  =  1,294  to  1,379  square  yards. 

Diplomatic  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Persia  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Mirza  Daoud  Khan, 
Miftah-es-Saltaneh,  K.C.M.G.  (appointed  November,  1920). 

Counsellor. — Mahomed  Ali  Khan. 

First  Secretary. — FathoUah  Khan  Noury,  Monazemes-Saltaneh. 

Second  Secretary. — Mirza  Issa  Khan,  Karimi,  Mabamcs-Saltaneh. 

SecretaHes. — Ebrahim  Khan  Gharagozlou  and  Abdoihossein  Khan  Ansari, 
Modired  Dowleh. 

Honorary  AttaclUs. — Gholam  H ossein  Khan  Sidri,  Farides-Saltaneh , 
and  Prince  Auowshiravan  Mirza  Salour. 

ConsuUOsneral. — H.  S.  Foster. 


=    720  „  =     7*30  „ 

=  1,000  „  =   10*14  „ 

=  1,280  ,,  =   12*98  ,, 

=  2,560  „  =  26*96  „ 

=    840  ,,  =     8*62  ,, 

720  ,,  =116*80  „ 

if 
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2.  Of  Great  Britain  iv  Persia. 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  —Herman  C.  Norman, 
O.S.I.       Appointed  March,  1920. 

Counsellor. — R.  Brid^eman,  C.M.G.,  M.V.O. 

Secretaries.— Y.  A.  L.  Mallet,  E.  St.  J.   D.  Monson,  and  C.  W.  Baxter. 

Military  Attache. — Lt.-Ool.  M.  Saunders,  D.S.O. 

Financial  Adviser  to  the  Persian  Oovernment. — Sydney  A.  Armitage- 
Smith,  C.B. 

There  are  Consular  representa tires  at  Teheran,  Tabriz  (C),  Resiit, 
Bushire  (C.  G.),  Bunder  Abbas,  Meshed  (C.-G.),  Ispahan  (C.-G.),  Seigtai), 
Kerman,  Mohamnierah,  Shiraz,  Kermanshah,  Hamadan,  Yezd,  Ahwaz, 
Turbat-i-Haidari,    Sultanabad. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Persia. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Blue  fiooikf.— Affairs  of  Persia,  December  1906,  to  Norember  1908,  1909,  1910,  1911, 
1912, 1913,  and  1914. 

Hlastern  Persia :  an  Account  of  the  Journeys  of  the  Persian  Boundary  Commission, 
1870-72.     2  vol?.     1876. 

Treaty  Series,  No.  10,  1903.    This  glres  the  Commercial  Convention  of  May  27,  190S. 
The  old  customs  tariff  is  also  given  in  the  Buard  of  Trade  Journal  (No.  325)  for  February  19, 
1903,  and  in  United  States  Consular  Reports  (No.  273)  for  June,  1903.     Treaty  series  No 
34.    Convention  with  Russia  relating  to  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Thibet,  1907. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.  [On  the  trade  of  Bushire,  Lingah,  Bunder  Abbas,  Mohammerah 
aud  other  ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  On  Kermanshah.  On  the  trade  of  Resht,  and  of 
Meshed.       Annual  Series.     London. 

Persia  No.  1  (1919).  Agreement  between  H.B.M.  Government  and  the  Persian  Govem- 
ment,  August  9,  1919. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

The  Persia  Magazine  (No.  1.     February,  rJ21).     Lundon. 

Bert(F.  B.),  Through  Persia  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Caspian.     London,  1909. 

tfroion«(E.  G.),  A  Vear  amongst  the  Persians.  London,  1893.— The  Rerolution  in  Fersi.n. 
London,  1910. 

Chirol  (Sir  Valentine),  The  Middle  Eastern  Question.     London.  1904. 

C7reMon(W,  P.),  Persia.     London,  1906. 

Curzon  (Lord),  Persia  and  the  Persian  Question.  [C^aji.  I.  contains  on  aceount  of 
European  literature  relatin;^'  to  Persia  (900-1891),  and  there  are  bibliographical  footnotes 
throughout  the  vol umes.]    2  vols.     London,  1892. 

FYa»er  (David),  Persia  aud  Turkey  in  lievolt.     London,  1910. 

Grot//*  (U.),  Wanderungen  in  Persien.  Berlin,  1910.— Zur  Natur  und  Wirtschaft  von 
Vordera««ien.     I.  Persien.    Frankfurt,  1911. 

Hale  (P.),  From  Persian  Uplnnils.      London,  1920. 

Hr<2in(Dr.  8ven),  Overland  to  India.     2  Vols.     London,  1910. 

Jycusa\i\.  I.),  Journey  to  tlie  North  Persian  Kurdistan.    (In  Russian.)    Petrograd,  1915. 

./aeknoH  (A.  V.W),  Persia,  Past  and  Present ;  a  Book  of  Travel  and  Research.  London,  1906. 

./unj;  (K.).  Pie  Wirt.schaftliclien  Verlijiliiiisse  Persiens.     Berlin,  1910. 

Lamdor(H..  S.),  Across  Coveted  Lands.     2  vols.     London,  1902. 

Z/ayard (Sir  H.  A.),  Early  Adventures  in  Persia,  Ac.    New  ed.    2  vols.    London,  1894. 

Z,t««rH(Willielni),  Persien.     Berlin,  lOl'O. 

Malcolmf^.),  Kive  Years  in  a  Persian  Town  (Yezd).    London,  1905. 

Moore  (A.),  The  Oiient  Express.    London,  1P14. 

Pum2)eUy  (U.),  Explorations  in  Turkestan,  [witli  Eastern  Persia  and  Sistan],  Washing- 
ton, 1905. 

.Bau7liu<on(G.),  History  of  Ancient  Persia.  Vol.  IV.  of  the  History  of  the  Ancient 
Monarchies  of  the  Ea«t.  London,  1868. — The  Seventh  GreatOriental  Monarchy.  London,  1876. 

Shwter  (W.  M.),  The  Strangling  of  Persia.     London,  1912. 

Stillman  (C.  H.),  The  Subjects  of  the  Shah,     London,  1902. 

Strange  (G.  Le),  The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate.    Cambridge,  1905. 

Sykei  (Ella  C),  Persia  aud  its  People.    London,  1910. 

Sykee  (P.  M.),  Ten  Tliousand  Miles  in  Persia.    London,  1902.— A  History  of  Peitia 
2  vols.    fNew edition)     London,  1921. 

Warne  (Dorothy  de.  Baroness  d'Hemialte),  Peeps  into  Persia.    Loudon,  1913. 

Willa(DT.  C.  J.),  The  Land  of  the  Lion  and  Sun.  London,  1883.— Persia  ax  it  is. 
I.«ondon,  1886 

Yatt  (C.  B.),  Khttrosan  and  Sistan.    Londou,  1900. 
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PERU- 

(RSFUBLICA  DEL   PeBU.) 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Peru,  formerly  the  most  important  of  the  Spanish 
Viceroyalties  in  South  America,  issued  ita  declaration  of  independence 
July  28, 1821  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  a  war,  protracted  till  1824,  that  the 
country  gained  its  actual  freedom  from  Spanish  rule.  The  Republic  is  poli- 
tically divided  into  departments,  and  the  departments  into  provinces.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution  of  January  18,  1920,  the  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  Senate  (35  members)  and  a  House  of  Representatives  (110  members),  and 
renewed  totally  every  five  years.  The  nimiber  of  senators  and  deputies  can 
only  be  altered  by  reform  of  the  Constitution.  An  organic  law  (fesigns  the 
departmental  and  provincial  electoral  districts,  and  the  number  of  senaton 
and  deputies  whicli  corresponds  to  each  of  them.  Both  senators  and  deputies 
are  elected  by  a  direct  vote.  Congress  meets  annually  on  July  28,  and  sits 
for  90  to  120  days.  It  may  be  summoned  as  often  as  necessary,  but  no  extra- 
ordinary session  may  last  more  than  45  days. 

The  executive  jiower  is  entrusted  to  a  President,  elected  for  5  yea« 
and  not  re-eligible  till  after  another  5  years.  He  receives  80,000  soles 
(9,000/.)  a  year  and  an  amount  for  administration  expenses,  fixed  by 
Con<iress  each  year.  There  are  two  Vice-Presidents,  who  take  the  place  of 
the  President  only  in  case  of  his  death  or  incapacity,  and  they  are  elected 
for  5  years.  The  Vice-Presidents  receive  no  salary  as  such.  The  President 
and  Vice-Presidents  are  elected  by  direct  vote. 

President. — Senor  Agusto  B.  Leguia,  who  assumed  the  Presidency  by  mean* 
of  a  coup  (Viiat  on  July  4,  1919.  His  position  was  afterwards  confirmed 
and  legalised  by  Congress,  and  the  President  took  the  oath  on  October  15, 
1919,  for  the  term  1919-24. 

The  President  exercises  his  executive  functions  through  a  Cabinet 
of  six  ministers,  holding  ofiSce  at  his  pleasure.  The  ministers  are  those 
of  the  Interior,  War,  Marine,  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice,  vrith  Worship  and 
Instruction,  Finance  and  Public  W^orks.  Each  minister  receives  12,000 
soles  (1,200Z.)  a  year,  None  of  the  President's  acts  has  any  value  without 
the  signature  of  a  minister. 

The  departments  are  divided  into  provinces  (113  in  all),  and  these 
are  subdivided  into  districts  (873  in  all).  Each  department  is  administered 
by  a  Prefect,  and  each  province  by  a  Sub-Prefect.  There  are  three  re- 
gional congresses  in  the  country,  one  in  the  north,  a  second  in  the  centre, 
and  the  third  in  the  soutli.  Deputies  to  these  legislatures  aie  chosen  by  the 
provinces.  Municipal  councillors  are  elected  by  direct  vote,  and  foreigners 
are  eligible. 

• 

Area  and  Population. 

There  has  been  no  enumeration  of  the  population  in  recent  years.  The 
census  returns  of  1862  showed  a  total  population  of  2,487,916 ;  thit 
of  1876  put  the  number  at  2,660,881,  of  whom  about  13*8  per  cent,  were 
white,  1*9  per  cent,  negroes,  57*6  per  cent.  Indian,  24*8  per  cent,  mcstiios 
(Gholos  and  Zambos),   and  1'9  per  cent.  Asiatic,    chiefly    Chinese.     An 
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estimate  iu  1908  gives  the  population  in  that  year  u  4,6<K),000.  An 
Act  of  the  PeruYiui  Congress,  dated  October  30,  1920,  authorises  the  Ezecu- 
tiye  to  take  a  general  census. 

The  population  of  the  capital,  Lima,  according  to  the  municipal  census 
of  1908,  was  140,884,  in  1919  it  was  estimated  at  175,000  ;  Callao  34,346  (in 
1905),  Arequipa  85,000  to  40,000,  Ouzco  10,000  to  15,000,  Iquitos  district 
12,000,  Ayacucho  14,346,  Huaras  7,646,  Hnaoho  6,283. 

The  Republic  (including  Tacna)  is  divided  into  19  departments  and  8 
provinces  (Callao,  Tumbes  and  Moquegua),  the  areas  of  which,  according  to 
estimates  supplied  by  the  Lima  Geographical  Society,  are  given  below  with 
the  population,  according  to  the  census  returns  of  1876  (the  latest  official 
one)  and  an  estimate  for  1896.  The  estimate,  however,  is  not  to  be 
accepted  as  satisfactory,  grave  doubts  being  entertained  whether  the  popu-. 
lation  is  increasing.     (The  chief  towns  are  shown  in  brackets) : — 


Departments  and  ProTinces 

Area: 
English 

Population 

Pop.  per 
square  mile, 

square  mUes 

1876 

1896 

1896 

Departmenti : 
Amazonas  (San  Carlos)  . 
Ancachs  (Hararaz) . 
Apnrimac  (Abancay) 
Arequipa  (Arequipa) 
Ayacucho  (Ayacucho)    . 
Cajamarca  (Gajamarca)  . 
Cuzco  (Cuzco) 

Huancavelica  (Huancaveh'ca) 
Huanuco  (Huanuco) 

lea  (lea) 

Junin  (Cerro  dc  Pasco)  . 
Lambayeque  (Chlclayo) 
Liberdad(Trujillo). 
Lima  I  (Lima) 
Loreto  (Iquitos)      . 
Madre  de  Dios  2  (Maldonado) 
Piura(Piura)  .... 
Puno  (Puno)  .... 
Tacna  (Tacna) 

• 

1 

13,943 
16,562 

8,187 

21,947 

18,185 

12,688 

156,270 

9,251 
14,024 

8,718 
28,847 

4,614 
10,206 
18,810 
288,456 
24,747 
16,825 
41  198 
12,590 

34,284 
284,880 
118,525 
157,046 
142,215 
212,746 
248,032 
103,069 

78,991 

60,255 
209,759 

86,738 
147,886 
225,800 

61,905 

135,615 

259,449 

80,009 

70,676 
428,708 
177,887 
229,007 
802,469 
442,412 
438,646 
228,796 
145,809 

90,962 
894,393 
124,091 
250,931 
398,106 
100,596 

16,000 
213,909 
587,845 

50,449 

60 
26-9 
20-4 
10-4 
16-6 
85-2 

2-8 
24-2 
10-8 
10-4 
16-9 
26-9 
24-5 
22-4 

0-4 

0-6 
12-7 
130 

40 

Total  Departments  . 

Provinee* : 
Callao  (Oallao)        .... 
Moquegua  (Moquegua)  . 
Tumbes  (Tumbes)  .... 

714,918 

« 

14 
5,549 
1.980 

2,597,604 

84,492 

28,786 

4,520,787 

48,118 

42,694 

8,602 

6-6 

8487  0 

7-7 
48 

Total  Provinces 

7,548 

68.277 

99,414 

18  1 

Grand  Total      . 

722,461 

2,660,881 

4,620,201 

6-6 

1  Province  of  Lima,  pop.  (1908)  172,927. 


a  Created  in  1912. 


There  are,  besides,  many  uncivilised  Indians,  but  their  numbers  are 
absolutely  unknown.  The  Peruvian  Qovemment  encourages  immigration 
of  properly  qualified  persons,  but  would-be  settlers  entirely  destitute  of 
capital  are  mentioned  as  undesirable. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  with  Chile,  the  latter  country  has  annexed  the 
province  of  Tarapaca.  The  Chileans  have  also,  under  l^e  treaty  signed  in 
1883  and  ratified  in  1884,  occupied  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica  since 
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<^ 
JkSSZ.      A  popular  Tote  should   in    1894  have  decided  to  which   coontrj 
they  are  to  belong,  but  owing  to  the  failure  of  negotiations  for  arriving  at 
a  modus  operandi^  the  decision  was  deferred. 

As  to  the  boundary  dispute  with  Bolivia  an  arrangement  haa  been  come 
to  by  direct  ues:otiation8  between  Bolivia  and  Peru.  The  frontier  line 
between  them  was  fixed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Heath  to  that  of  the 
Yavcrija  (1912),  aud  finally  demarcated  by  a  joint  commission.  Those  with 
Colombia  and  Ecuador  were  referred  to  the  King  of  Spain.  The  question 
at  issue  concerned  the  possession  of  over  100,000  square  miles  of  land 
rich  in  rubber,  timber,  aud  probably  ^old  lying  about  the  head  waters 
of  the  Amazon.  The  King,  on  the  evident  unwillingness  of  £cnador  to 
decide  the  dispute  by  arbitration,  renounced  his  functions  as  arbitrator 
in  November,  1910.  The  [Jnited  States  then  intervened,  and  hostilities 
were  for  the  moment  averted  by  the  agreement  of  the  disputants  to 
accept  the  mediation  of  the  United  States,  Argentina,  and  BraziL  A 
definite  arrangement  lias  been  made  with  Brazil  as  to  boundary,  favourable, 
on  the  whole,  to  Peru. 

The  region  north  of  the  Marafion  from  the  Pongo  d€  Manseriche  if 
claimed  by  Ecuador  and  Colombia  and  Peru.  This  region  formed  in  the 
Spanish  Colonial  days  the  Comandancia  de  Maynas,  and  was  allocated  to 
the  Virreynato  of  Santa  F^,  then  to  the  Audiencia  of  Quito,  and  for  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  purposes  subject  to  the  Archbishop  of  Lima.  It  has  been 
or'cupied  by  Peru  since  1840. 

Eelis^on. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  there  exists  absolute  political  and 
religious  liberty.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the  religion  of  the  State. 
There  is  a  Koman  Catholic  archbishopric  (Lima,  dating  from  1545),  IS 
bishoprics,  2  Apostolic  Vicarages,  and  2  Apostolic  Prefectures.  The  churches 
and  convents  are  the  property  of  the  State.  In  1919,  22,1 58Z.  were  jottd 
for  public  worship,  aud  660Z.  for  missions.  In  1897  an  Act  was 
passed  enabling  non-Catholics  to  contract  civil  marriages.  In  1903  an  Act 
was  passed  giving  still  greater  facilities  for  the  marriage  of  n  on -Catholics. 

Instrnction,  Justice. 

Elementary  education  is  by  law  compulsory  for  both  sexes,  but  the  lav 
is  not  enforced.  It  is  free  in  the  public  schools  that  are  maintained  by  the 
Government.  In  1919,  there  were  in  Peru  3,006  primary  schools  with  4,3M 
teachers  and  181,211  pupils.  There  were  also  in  1918,  27  Government  liigK 
schools,  with  6,231  pupils  and  364  teachers.  High  schools  are  maintained 
by  the  Government  in  the  capitals  of  the  departments,  the  pupils  paying 
a  moderate  fee.  There  is  in  Lima  a  central  university,  called  *  Universidad 
de  San  Marcos,*  founded  by  Charles  V.  in  1551  ;  it  had  in  1918,  1,480 
students  in  five  faculties.  There  are  also  universities  at  Arequipa  (founded 
in  1827),  Cuzco,  and  Trujillo.  Lima  possesses  a  school  of  mines  and  civil 
engineering,  created  in  1874,  with  good  collections  and  laboratories,  a  national 
agricultural  school,  and  a  school  of  arts  and  trades  recently  established. 
There  are  in  the  capital  and  in  some  of  the  principal  towns  private  high 
schools  under  the  direction  of  English,  German,  and  Italian  staffs.  There 
are  also  a  military  and  a  naval  school.  Lima  haa  also  a  public  library, 
besides  that  of  the  university  and  school  of  mines. 

Justice  is  administered  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Lima  composed  of  11 
judges  and  3  fiscals,  and  in  Superior  and  Minor  Courts  at  Linoia  aud  11  other 
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judicial  districts.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  chosen  by  Congress 
from  lists  of  names  presented  by  the  Goyernment ;  those  of  the  Superior 
Courts  and  of  the  Minor  Courts  are  chosen  by  the  Goyernment  from  lists  of 
names  presented  by  the  Supreme  and  Superior  Courts,  respectiyely. 

Finance. 

For  the  collection  of  the  dues  on  alcohol,  opium,  tobacco,  stamped  paper 
for  oflBcial  uses,  legacy  and  property  transfer  dues,  etc.,  a  new  syndicate 
was  foi-med  under  Government  approval  called  the  Compauia  Recaudadora 
de  Impuestos  (the  Tax  Collecting  Company),  which  began  operations  on  the 
1st  April,  1913,  making  a  loan  to  the  Government,  as  a  condition  of  its 
contract,  of  1,245,000/.,  which  sum  is  to  earn  7  per  cent,  interest  per  annum. 
The  Company  letains  115,000  for  administration  expenses  as  also  1  per  cent, 
of  the  profits. 

Salt  is  a  Government  monopoly  created  originally  (1896)  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  fund  for  the  ransom  of  the  Provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica. 
Latterly,  however,  the  Compafiia  Recaudadora  de  Impuestos  has  undertaken, 
as  one  of  th6  stipulations  of  its  contract,  to  furnish  the  Government  at  any 
given  moment  with  the  necessary  sum  to  make  the  service  of  amortization 
and  interest  of  a  loan  it  may  contract  for  the  ransom  of  the  Provinces  men- 
tioned.   This  monopoly  produced  a  net  revenue  of  295,447/.  in  1918. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  5  years  (ended  May  31)  were  as 
follows  (10  soles  =  11.): — 


Revenue . 
Expenditure 


1916 

£ 

3,424,326 
3,882,223 


1916 

£ 

3.942,383 
3,193,609 


1917 


£ 
4,610,485 
3,330,483 


1918 

£ 
4,892,461 
4,693,848 


1919 

£ 

6,154,171 
5.799,981 


The  foreign  debt  of  Peru  was  made  up  of  two  loans,  contracted  in  England 
in  1870  and  1872,  amounting  to  32,688,320Z.  In  1876  Peru  was  forced  to 
suspend  payments  on  its  external  debt,  and  in  1889  the  debt,  including 
arrears  of  interest,  amounted  to  55,209,138/.  In  January,  1890,  by  the 
signing  of  the  Grace-Donoughmore  contract,  the  Committee  of  Peruvian 
Bondholders  assumed  all  resp^msibility  for  the  foreign  debt  of  Peru,  and 
in  return  the  Peruvian  Government  granted  that  organisation  certain 
concessions  (rights  over  guano  deposits,  mines,  and  lands)  and  the  control 
of  all  State  railways,  for  a  period  of  66  years.  The  Peruvian  Corporation 
was  then  created  by  the  Committee  of  Peruvian  Bondholders  to  administer 
these  concessions.  In  1907  a  new  contract  was  effected  between  the  Peruvian 
Corporation  and  the  Peruvian  Government  by  which  certain  disputes  were 
adjusted  and  under  which  the  railway  lease  wns  extended  for  an  additional 
17  years,  during  which  time  the  Government  was  to  receive  50  per  cent  of 
the  net  profits  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  railways  after  the  service 
of  the  corporation's  railway  bonds  had  been  met.  The  Government  extended 
the  contract  with  the  Peruvian  Corporation  for  10  years  from  September  11, 
1911. 

The  total  debt  of  Peru  (June  30,  1920)  amounted  to  6,088,740/.,  of 
which  the  internal  debt  amounted  to  3,969^216/.,  the  loans  to  980,587/., 
bank  obligations  to  680,391/.,  debts  to  tne  Tax  Collecting  Company 
1,302,000/ ,  bundry  loans  14,558/.,  floating  debt  41,988/. 

In  1919  a  law  was  passed  authorising  the  President  to  issue  at  par  bonds 
of  the  Intemarional  Con<:olidated  Debt  of  a  nominal  vnlue  of  2,000,000 
Peruvian  pounds  redeemable  in  31  years  by  semi-yearly  drawing,  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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Defence. 

Military  service  in  Peru  is  compulsory  and  universal.     The    terms   are 
2  years  in  the  active  army,  7  years  in  the  first  reserve,   5    in  the   second 
reserve,  and  15  years  in  the  National  Guard.     The  country  is  divided  into 
5  military  districts,   each  furnishing  a  complete  division.     Each   division 
contains  2  or  3  regiments  of  infantry  of  2  battalions  each  (1  machine  gun 
company  per  regiment) ;  1  group  (2  batteries)  field  artillery ;   1  regiment 
mountain  artillery  ;  1  cavalry  regiment  of  2  squadrons ;  1  railway  company ; 
1  labour  company;  1  topographical  section ;  1  medical  section  ;  1  commissariat 
section.    The  General  Staff  is  quartered  at  Lima,  and  is  composed  of  3  sections, 
a  geographical  department,  commissariat,  medical,  and  engineer  services.    The 
centres  of  instruction  comprise :  (1)  military  school  to  obtain  rank  of  2nd 
lieutenant,    (2)  special   school,    for    lieutenants    of  all  arms,    (3)    general 
staff  academy,   for  captains  qualifying  for  staff.     Tlie  peace  establishment 
of   the    army    is    11,000,      Police    and    gendarmerie    amount    to     8,000, 
distributed  amongst  civil  guards  and  squadrons  of  mounted  police.      There 
is  an  ammunition  factory.     The  infantry  are  armed  with  the  1912  Peruvian 
model  of  the  Mauser  rine,   cavalry  with  carbine  of  same  type  and  model, 
artillery  with  the  Schneider  Canct  gun.  The  civil  schools  (technical,  secondary, 
and  state  provided)   are   organised  in   military  fashion,  and  receive   their 
military  instruction  from  a  permanent  staff  appointed  by  the  General  Staff. 
Shooting  is  compulsory    for  all   coming  within   the  terms  of  the  military 
service  law.    There  are  also  176  State-aided  rifle  clubs  under  military  control, 
with  a  roll  of  16, 000  marksmen.     The  Civil  Guard  numbered  in  1918,  2,77l 
officers  and  men. 

The  Peruvian  navy  now  consists  of  6  vessels :  the  Lima^  a  cruiser  of 
1,700  tons  displacement,  which  has  been  re-hoilered,  and  is  to  be  re-armed. 
Two  cruisers,  the  Almirante  Orau  and  the  Coronet  Bolognesit  3,200  tons 
and  24  knots  speed,  were  launched  at  Barrow  in  April,  1906.  There  are 
also  2  submarines',  Ferre  and  Palacios,  and  one  torpedo  destroyer,  TenitrUe 
RodrigvAz  (built  in  France  and  stationed  at  Callao). 

Peru  possesses  a  river  flotilla  on  the  Amazon,  composed  of  the  following 
vessels : — America,  Iquitos,  CahuapanaSf  Orellana,  Eequena,  Puno,  and  Ouzeo. 

Agriculture  and  Industry. 

The  country  may  be  divided  into  three  zones:  the  coast  strip,  with  an  average 
width  of  30  miles  ;  the  Sierra,  or  Uplands,  lying  between  the  coast  range  of 
mountains  and  the  Andes  proper  ;  and  the  forester  wooded  region,  ealled  the 
Montaiia.  The  chief  agricultural  productions  of  Peru  are  cotton,  coflTee,  and 
sugar.  The  cotton  area  in  1916-1 7  (latest  available  statistics)  is  158,224  acres ; 
cotton  production  in  1918  was  24,603  tons.  The  chief  coffee-growing  districts 
are  those  of  Chanchamayo,  Peren^  and  Pancartambo  in  Central  Pern,  where 
the  Peruvian  Corporation  has  done  much  useful  colonising  work.  Coffee  is 
ako  grown  in  the  Huanuco  district.  The  concession  to  the  Corporation  com- 
prises about  2,750,000  acres,  but  the  labour  and  transport  difficulties  in  the 
tropical  foiest  region  are  serious  ;  much  less  than  half  the  area  conceded 
for  colonisation  is  as  yet  occupied.  The  sugar  industry,  the  most  important 
in  the  country,  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  coadt  region.  The  area  aeyoted 
to  cane  cultivation  was  given  in  1918  as  124,510  acres,  and  the  number  of 
labourers  in  the  industry  as  23,456.  In  1918,  283,190  tons  were  prodaoed, 
in  1917,  310,000  tons.  Cocoa  cultivation  is  extending,  about  200,000  cocoa 
trees  having  been  recently  planted  in  the  Perene  region.  Wheat  in  1918  was 
grown  on  1^20,740  acres,  which  produced  62,115  tons.  Bice  is  extenaiTely 
grown;   in  1918  the  area  was  77,405  acres  ;  the  production  in   1918    was 
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40,274  tons  ;  in  1917,  47,939  tons.  The  quality  is  excellent,  but  the  quantity 
is  insufficient  to  meet  local  wants.  There  are  about  20  rice  mills  in  the 
country.  Tobacco,  wines  and  spirits,  olives,  ramie,  and  maize,  are  also 
produced.  In  1909  the  Government  created  a  tobacco  monopoly  for  the 
manufacture,  importation  and  sale  of  tobacco.  This  industry  is  conducted 
by  an  organisation  known  as  the  Compafiia  Recaudadora  de  Impuestos, 
Estanco  del  Tabaco,  at  Lima.  Silk  culture  is  being  tried  in  the  coast  region. 
The  most  important  coca  growing  district  is  in  the  province  of  Otuzco  in  the 
department  of  La  Liber  tad,  where  there  are  several  coca  estates.  Cocaine 
is  manufactured  in  Lima,  Otuzco,  and  several  other  towns.  Besides,  there 
are  in  the  country  dyes,  cinchona,  and  other  medicinal  plants.  There  is  a 
large  export  of  alpaca,  sheep,  and  llama  wool.  Thousands  of  square  miles 
of  healthy  and  fertile  land  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  are  available 
for  colonisation.  Rubber  is  collected  in  large  quantities  and  shipped  down 
the  Amazon  from  Iquitos. 

The  guano  deposits  on  Huanillos,  Punta  Lobos,  and  Pabellon  de  Pica, 
which  had  been  delivered  over  to  the  Peruvian  Corporation,  reverted  to  the 
Chilean  Government  on  February  2,  1901  ;  they  contained  40  or  50 
thousand  tons  of  guano  ;  but  those  on  the  island  of  Lobos  de  Afuera,  and  at 
some  places  on  the  coast,  still  remain  in  possession  of  the  Corporation.  In 
1919  a  new  company  was  set  up  by  the  Government  for  the  administration 
of  guano.  In  the  1919-20  season  55,030  Spanish  ton  loads  of  guano  were 
extracted. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mineral  production  for  2  years  ; — 


Copper Metric  tons 

Petroleum        ....  ,, 

Silver Kilos. 

Gold 

Coal Metric  tons 

Vanadiam  ore  (45  per  cent.)  ,, 

Tungsten  ore  (65  per  cent.)  „ 

Lead 

Salt 

Borates „ 

Antimony  ore  ....  ,, 
Molybdenum    ore    (82    per 

cent.) 

Qoiokailver      ....  Kilos. 

Total  (iuclading  all  others) 


1918 


Quantity 


44,144 

385,002 

304,258 

1.793 

342,322 

2,183 

243 

632 

26,G63 

523 

323 

4 

1,50(» 


Value 


£ 

8,948,157 

2,00»,2681 

1,635,659 

221,373 

224,985 

172,067 

60,020 

11,956 

21,761 

6,799 

4,063 

1,5.^2 
760 

8,322,230 


1919 


Quantity 


39,280 

348,649 

305,497 

2,029 

344,260 

2,947 

129 

1,066 

27,724 

519 

60 

4,740 


Value 


£ 

2,879,988 

2,368,6441 

2,071,257 

267.303 

268.868 

388,470 

14,120 

16,227 

24,843 

7,785 

272 


1,194 


8,306,776 


1  The  value  after  the  petroleum  has  been  reflued. 

Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  trade  of  Peru  in  5  years  (ezclusire  of  Department 
of  Loreto)  has  been  as  follows  (10  soles  =  IZ.)  : — 


fin  porta 
Exports 


1916 


£ 

3,095,554 
14,128,071 


1916 

£ 
8,683,150 
16,541,068 


1917 

£ 
13,502,851 
18,648,414 


1918 


£ 
9,705,113 
19,972,595 


1919 

£ 
12,203,840 
26,899,422 
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The  values  of  the  principal  imports  and  exports  for  2  years  are  shown 
by  the  following  table  : — 


1 

Imports                  1918        '        1919 

Exports 

1918 

1019 

£             i            £ 
Textile  Bags               479,099     1      496,419 
Wheat                        415,221           520,819 
Lumber      .                522,075      i      405,479 
Coal    .         .        .         507,376      !      654,857 

Industrial  Oils  .         116,857     1        87.292 

1 

1   Sugar. 
Cotton 
1    Copper 
'    Petroleum  . 

!    Wool 

1 

£ 
4,162,696 
3,760,589 
5,830,932 
1,415,383 
2,704,612 

£ 
8,810,7TO 
6.656,845 
4,812,929 
2,320.319 
1,631,644 

The  distribution  of  the  trade  was  mainly  as  follows  (10  soles  =  11.) : — 


Imports 


From  or  to 


U.S.  America    .... 
United  Kingdom     ... 

Germany 

Belgium i 

Italy 

France        

Chile    .... 


1918 

£ 

5,268,667 

1,566,386 

441 

86 

138,870 

134,836 

716,710 


Export* 


1919 

£  I 

7,549,665  i 

1.646,946  ' 

111  ' 

111,616     I 

153,017 

682,630 


1918 


1919 


£ 

9,298,971 
6,334,473 


587 

13,746 

2,527,140 


12,409,234 

8,441,341 

50,5S4 

1,T63 

52,504 

384,499 

3,231,635 


Maritime  custom  receipts  in  1919  amounted  to  2.590,244/. 

Under  the  treaty  of  1850  there  is  reciprocal  Ireedom  of  commerce  and 
navigation  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Peru. 

Total  trade  between  Peru  and  United  Kingdom  in  thousands  of  pounds 
for  5  years  (Board  of  Trade  returns)  : — 


1916 


Imports  from  Peru  to  United  Kingdom 
Exports  to  Peru  from  United  Kingdom 


£ 

4,788 
1,080 


1917 


£ 

4,672 
1,494 


1918 


£ 

8,047 
1,530 


1919 


£ 

8,897 
1,700 


1920 


I         £ 
I     14,5«S 
4,717 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

At  Callao  there  entered,  in  the  foreign  trade,  in  1919,  586  steamers  of 
1,004,862  tons,  and  cleared  576  of  991,158  tons.  Of  the  total  entering, 
147  steamers  were  British,  143  Chilean,  128  Peruvian,  12  Japanese  and  111 
United  States.  Since  1886,  foreign  sailing  vessels  may  not  engage  in  Peruvian 
coasting  trade ;  but  foreign  steamers,  with  special  authorisation,  may. 

The  merchant  navy  of  Peru  in  1918  consisted  of  12  steamers  (over  100 
tons)  with  11,304  tons  ;  16  sailing  vessels  (over  100  tons)  with  10,017  tons  ; 
and  78  barques  with  1598  tons. 

Internal  Gommiinicatlons. 

At  the  end  of  1919  there  were  in  the  country  347  miles  of  road  suitable 
for  motor  traffic,  90  miles  under  construction,  and  141  miles  planned,  making 
a  total  of  576  miles. 

In  1918  the  total  working  length  of  the  Peruvian  railways  was  1,389  miles, 
1,368  miles  being  State  railways   under  the   cuuti'ol  of  the  Peruvian  Cor- 
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poiation.  These  include  (1)  the  Peiuvian  Ceutral  (Oroya)  Railway,  from  Callao 
and  Lima  to  Huaucayo,  249  miles;  (2)  the  Southern  Raihvay  of  Peru,  from 
Mollendo  to  Puno,  326  miles  ;  from  Juliaca,  30  miles  from  Puno,  the  Ouzco 
section  strikes  off  northward  for  210  miles  ;  (3)  tlie  Paita  to  Piura  Rail- 
way, 60  miles  ;  (4)  the  Pacasmayo  to  Guadalupe  Railway,  63  miles  ;  (5)  the 
Pisco  to  lea  Railway,  46  miles.  All  the  lines  are  standard  frauge  railways 
(4  ft  8^  in.),  with  the  exception  of  the  Trujillo  Railway  (75  miles  long) 
between  Salaverry  and  Ascope,  and  the  Chimbote  Railway  (36  miles)  be- 
tween Chimbote  and  Tablones,  which  are  3  ft.  gauge,  and  the  Guaqui  to  La 
Paz  Railway,  which  is  a  metre  gauge  line.  A  small  Government  lire  con- 
necting up  Lima  with  the  Port  of  Chilca,  a  short  distance  south  of  Callao, 
is  being  constructed. 

There  were  303  telegraph  offices  in  1918.  The  length  of  State  tele- 
graph lines  in  1917  was  7,840  miles.  Number  of  telegrams  (1918) 
1,041,667  despatched  and  1,049.346  received.  Three  submarine  telegraj^h 
cables  connect  Peru  and  Chile,  and  one  connects  Peru  and  the  Republics 
to  the  nortb.  "Wireless  communication  between  Iquitos  and  Masisea,  and 
between  Iquitos  and  Puerto  liermudez  was  inaugurated  July  8,  1908.  In 
1919  Peru  had  19  wireless  stations.  Total  length  of  telephone  wire  (1914), 
182,900  miles. 

In  1917  there  were  646  post  offices  ;  lettera  and  packets  handled, 
28,908,987  in  the  home  service  and  6,011,181  in  the  international  service. 

Money  and  Credit. 

A  decree  was  issued  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  January  10, 
1898,  to  give  effect  to  the  law  of  December  29,  1897,  establishing  a  gold 
currency.  By  Act  of  December  14,  1901,  gold  became  the  only  standard. 
The  national  gold  coin,  the  librae  is  of  the  same  standard  and  weight  as 
the  pound  sterling,  which  is  also  legal  tender ;  10  soles  =  IZ.  sterling. 
Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  100  soles.  Peru  has  no  paper  currency  issued 
by  the  Government,  but  since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  "War  (1914)  an 
issue  in  notes  has  been  made  by  a  number  of  banks  with  the  sanction  of 
Congress,  the  total  on  December  31,  1918,  being  5,109,369Z.  of  which 
3,632,623  are  in  circulation. 

These  notes  (lOj.,  IZ,  5Z.  andlOZ,  )are  guaranteed  by  the  several  banks 
with  20  per  cent,  bullion  and  80  per  cent,  in  approved  bonds,  shares  and 
other  securities  deposited  by  them  in  their  vaults  and  subject  to  GovernmeuT; 
supervision;  they  are  by  law  declared  legal  substitute  for  the  gold  £. 
The  actual  amount  of  gold  coin  held  in  deposit  on  December  31,  1918, 
was  4,609,090Z. 

The  scarcity  of  silver  coins  made  it  necessary  to  issue  paper  notes  of  the 
value  of  50  cents,  or  Is.  These  have  been  issued  against  full  gold  deposits 
as  follows  ;  Government  12,250  banks,  10,100T.,  the  public  generally 
17,220Z. 

On  December  31,  1919,  the  cuirency  of  the  Republic  was  as  follows : 
Gold  on  hand  in  the  banks,  496,474  Peruvian  pounds  ;  silver  on  hand, 
825,753  soles  ;  gold  certificates,  6,646,321  pounds  ;  nickel,  1,909,261  soles  ; 
and  copper,  338,500  soles.  The  total  amount;:,  therefoi;e,  to  7,142,795 
Peruvian  pounds  in  gold  and  3,073,614  soles  in  silver,  nickel,  ahd  copper. 

In  Peru  the  commercial  banks  are  :  the  Bank  of  Peru  and  London 
(capital,  500,000Z,),  the  Italian  Bank,  the  International  Bank  of  Peru,  the 
American  Mercantile  Bank  (founded  in  1916),  and  the  Banco  Popular,  the 
Caja  de  Depositos  y  Consignaciones,  the  Banco  Alem^n  TransatUntico, 
and  the  Caja  de  Ahorros  de  la  BeneQcencia  de  Lima,  a  savings  bank  with 
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depMits  Amounting  to  over  200,000?.  The  Anglo-South  American  Bank  and 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  opened  branches  in  Peru  in  1919. 
On  June  30,  1920,  the  paid-up  capital  of  all  the  banks  amounted  to 
1,860,000^.,  the  reserves  to  688,000/.,  and  the  deposits  to  17,121,8622. 

Money,  Weights,  and  MeaBiires. 

The  gold  coin  is  the  Libra=the  English  sovereign.  The  coinage  of  gold 
5 -sol  pieces  (equivalent  to  half  sovereigns)  has  been  authorised.  Silver  eoins 
are  the  Sol  (10  soles  =  1  libra),  J  sol,  I  sol,  ^  sol,  ^  sol.  Bronze  coins  are 
1  and  2  centaim  pieces  (100  centavos  =  l  sol).  Nickel  coins  are  also  in 
circulation. 

The  Ounce        .         .         .         .     =       1  '014  ounce  avoirdupois. 

„    Libra        .         .         .         .      =       1014  1b.  „ 

„     Quintal     .         .         .         .      =   10144  lb.  ,, 

.i,*rnf./,  /  <>f  25  pounds      .      =     25-36   „  „* 

, ,    Arrooa  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  g^. ^..^    _       g  .^q  ij^perial  gaUons. 

,,    Gallon       .        .  .     =       074        ,,       gallon. 

„     Vara         .         .         .         .     =       0*927  yard. 

,,     Square  Vara     .         .         .      =       0*835  square  yard. 
The  French  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  established  by  la^ 
in  1869,  and  is  coming  into  general  use,  except  for  the  customs  tariff.     It 
came  into  force  in  Lima  and  Callao  on  September  1,  1916. 

Diplomatic  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Peru  in  Great  Britain. 

First  Secretary  and  Charge  d^ Affaires  ad  interim, — Guillermo  Swayne 
Mendoza. 

Secretary. — Dr.  Ricardo  Rivera  Schreiber. 
Attache. — Cipriano  Laos. 
Naval  Atta^hi. — Commander  M.  D.  Faura. 
Military  Attache.— Li. -Oo\.  M.  Ruiz  Bravo. 
Consul- General  (London). — A.  Ayulo. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Belfast,  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Dundee, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Queenstown,  Southampton,  and  other  places. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Peru. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Arthur  Grant  Duff.     (1920.) 
Go7nmercial  Secretary. — F.  W.  Manners. 
Consul  at  Callao. — H.  A.  Richards. 

There  are  a  Vice-Consul  at  Callao,  a  Consul  at  Iquitos,  Vice-Consuls  at 
Lima,  Arequipa,  Mollendo,  Salaverry  and  Paita  districts. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Pern. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Ofl9cial  Publication  relating  to  Putnmayo,  &c '  Coleccion  de  Leyes,  Decretos, 

Resoluciones  y  otros  Documentos  oficiales  referente  al  Departamento  de  Lorato.'     Carlos 
Larrabure  y  Correa,    XVIII.  vols. 

The  publications  of  the  various  Government  Departments. 

Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Peru  in  Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Scries.     London. 

Pern* Bolivia  Boundary  Ooinmission,  1911-1913.    Reports  of  the  British  Offie«rtt  of  th« 
Peravian  Commission,  Diplomatic  Memoranda,   ai  d  Maps  (if  the  Boundary  Zone 
Edited  for  the  Government  of  Peru   by   the   Riyal   Geographical  Society  of   l«ondon. 
London,  1916. 
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2.  Non-Official  Publioationb. 

"  El  Gommercio  Almanac."    Annual.    Lima. 

Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Geogrdflca  de  Lima.  Half-yearly.  Lima. — Boletin  del  Cuerpo 
de  Ingenieros  de  Minas  del  Peru.    Lima. 

Belaunde  (V.  A.),  Nuestra  Cuestion  con  Chile.      Lima,  1919. 

Bandelier  (A.  P.),  The  Islands  of  Titicaca  and  Eoati.    Xew  Tork,  1910. 

Bowman  (I.),  The  Andes  of  Southern  Peru.    New  York,  1916. 

CUturoi  <C.  B.),  and  Qareia  (R.  E.),  El  Peru  en  Europa.  Lima,  1900.— Geografia 
Couiercial  de  la  America  del  Sud.  3  vols.  Lima. — Quia  del  Callao,  Lima  y  sus  Alrededores. 
Lima,  1898. — Monografia  del  Departamento  de  la  Libertad.  Lima,  1900. — Monografia 
geogriflca,  estadistica  del  Departamento  de  Lima.  [The  same  authors,  together  or 
separately,  hare  published  several  other  works  on  the  commerce,  products,  and  induatries 
of  Peru,  notably  Ct«nero«  (C.  B.),  Sinopsis  Estadistica  del  Peru.     Lima,    1912.] 

Bnoek  (R.  C),  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon  :  Life  and  Travel  in  Peru.  London,  1907  — 
Peru.     London,  1908. 

Oaireia  Oalderon  (F.),  Le  P^rou  Contemporain.     Paris,  1907. 

Qreulieh  (0),  Peru.    Zurich,  1915. 

Guinrts  (Geraldine),  Peru  :  Its  Story,  People,  and  Religion.    London,  1909. 

Sainke  (T.\  Descripcion  del- Pom.    Lima,  1901. 

Higginton  (E.),  Mines  and  Mining  in  Peru.    Lima,  1908. 

Jimenea.  (Carlos  P.),  Estadistica  Minera  en  1917.    Lima,  1919. 

Laos  (R.),  A  Handbook  of  Peru  for  investors  and  Immigrants.    Baltimore,  1903. 

Lavalle(j.  A.),  De  Agronomia  Nacional.  Lima,  1918. — Los  caracteres  agrologicos  de 
las  tierras  cultivadas  en  la  costa  del  P^ni,    Lima,  1918. 

Mairkham{G.  R.),  Travels  in  Peru  and  India.  London,  1862. — Cuzco and  Lima.  London, 
1 858.  —  Peru.  London,  1881.— The  War  between  Peru  and  Chili,  1879-81.  London,  1888.— 
The  Incas  of  Peru.     London,  IPIO. 

Dfartin  (P.),  Peru  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    London.  1911. 

Maurtua  (V.  M.),  The  Question  ofthe  Pacific  [on  boundary  disputes].    Philadelphia,  1901. 

Mendiburu(M..  de),  Diccionario  Historico-BiograflcodelPeru.  8  vols.  Callao,  1874*1890 

Meyendorjff  (Conrad  de),  L'Empire  du  Soleil :  P6rou  et  Bolivie.    Paris,  1909. 

Pa«  iSoldan  (Mariano  Felipe),  Historia  del  Peni  Independente.  S  vols.  1868  et  tef. — 
Diccionario  Geogriflco  Estadlstico  del  Peru.    1877. 

Plang  (A.),  A  travers  1' Amirique  Equatoriale.    Paris,  1903. 

Prado  (J.),  Sstado  Social  del  P4ru  durante  la  dominaeion  espafiola.    Lima,  1894. 

Prescott  (W.  H.),  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru.    London.    Many  editions. 

Preuue-Sperber  (O.),  Peru.  Eine  Skizze  seines  wirtschaftlichen  und  staatlichen 
Leh«ns     Frankf&rt,  1913. 

Rene-Moreno  (G.),  Ultimos  Dias  Coloniales  en  el  Alto  Peru,  1807-1808.  Santiago  da 
Chil;  1896-98. 

Riva-A^ero  (Jose),  La  Historia  en  el  Peru.    Lima,  191U. 

3eebee(F.),  Travelling  Impressions  in  and  Notes  on  Peru.    2nd  ed.    London,  1905. 

Bonier  (E.  Q.),  Pern :  Incidents  of  Travels  and  Exploration  in  the  Land  of  the  Ineas. 
London,  1877. 

Tichudi(Joh.  Jakob  von),  Reisen  durch  Siidamerika.    5  vols.    Leipzig,  1866-68. 

Urteago  (H.),  Colleccion  de  historiadores  clisicos  del  Pern     Vol.  1.    Lima,  1918. 

Vivian  (E.  C),  Peru.    London,  1914. 

Weisne  (Carlos),  Las  eivilizaciones  primitivas  del  P^ru.    Lima,  1913. 

iri^-ner  (Charles).  Perou  et  Bolivie.    Paris.  1880. 

Wright  (Marie  Robinson),  The  Old  and  New  Peru.    Philadelphia  and  London,  1(K)9. 
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(RSROZFOSFOLITA   POLilKA.) 

PoriAifn  was  an  independent  State  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  Poles  are  Slavonic  in  race  and  Roman  Catholic  in  religion. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  position  of  Poland  rapidly  declined, 
and  erentually,  by  the  three  partitions  of  1772,  1793,  and  1795,  the  Polish 
Commonwealth,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  divided  between  Prussia,  Russia 
and  Austria. 

In  1807,  Napoleon  formed  a  part  of  the  Old  Commonwealth  into  a  semi- 
independent  State  under  the  title  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  and  endowed  it 
with  a  very  liberal  constitution,  but  in  1815,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  this 
was  undone,  and  Poland  was  re- partitioned  between  Prussia,  Austria  and 
Russia,  except  the  small  district  of  Oracow,  which  was  constituted  an  indepen- 
dent republic  and  remained  such  until  1835,  when  it  was  annexed  by  Austria, 
despite  a  guarantee  of  neutrality  by  Prussia,  Austria  and  Russia. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  in  1914,  only  one  portion  of  Poland 
enjoyed  autonomous  government,  viz.,  that  annexed  by  Austria.  Austrian- 
Poland  was  governed  by  the  Galician  Diet  at  Lwow  (Lemberg),  under  the 
control  of  the  Central  Government  in  Vienna. 

During  the  war  Russian-Poland  was  invaded  by  the  Germans  and 
Austrians,  and  by  the  end  of  1915  the  whole  country  was  occupied  by  the 
Austro-German  forces. 

On  November  5,  1916,  the  German  and  Austrian  Emperors,  in  a  joint 
manifesto,  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Poland,  but  neither  the  boundaries 
nor  the  constitution  of  the  State  were  defined.  Shortly  afterwards  a 
Provisional  Council  of  State,  consisting  of  25  members,  all  Poles,  was 
summoned  in  order  to  draft  the  constitution  of  the  new  State,  but  this  body 
did  not  exist  for  long.  In  September,  1917,  a  new  Supreme  Authority,  the 
Regency  Council,  consisting  of  three  members,  was  appointed,  and  under  their 
auspices  a  Ministry  was  formed  and  a  new  Council  of  State  summoned.  It 
was  composed  partly  of  elected  and  partly  of  appointed  members,  110  in  all. 
In  October,  1918,  this  Council  of  State  was  dissolved  by  the  Regency  Council 
and  the  convocation  proclaimctl  a  Constituent  Assembly  to  determine  the 
constitution  of  the  Polish  State  and  take  over  the  supreme  authority. 

On  November  9,  1918,  the  Independence  of  Poland  was  solemnly  pro- 
claimed. On  November  14,  General  Pilsudski,  freed  from  the  Magdeburg 
prison,  returned  to  l*oland,  assumed  Supreme  Power  and  convoked  the 
Constituent  Assembly  {Sejm  Ustawodawczy)^  which  confirmed  him  in  his 
office.  On  June  28,  1919,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  recognised  the  Indepen- 
dence of  Poland. 

FrcHident. — Joseph.  Pilsudski,  Marshal,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Polish 
army,  born  December  5,  1867,  in  Zulow,  Wilna,  assumed  office,  November 
14,  1918,  re-elected  February  20,  1919. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Polish  Republic  adopted  by  the  Sejm  (Parlia- 
ment) on  April  8,  1921«  contains  the  following  fundamental  principles  :  The 
franchise  will  be  universal  for  both  sexes,  the  voting  age  being  21. 
Soldiers  and  Government  officials  are  excluded  from  voting.     There  are  two 
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chambers,  a  Diet  and  a  Senate,  both  elected  by  general  suffrase.  The 
President  [Nacsselnik  Pahsiwa)  convenes,  opens,  prorogues  and  closes  the 
Sejm.  It  is  the  President's  duty  to  convene  the  Sejm  for  an  ordinary 
session  each  -year  before  the  month  of  November.  The  President  is  the 
Supreme  Commander  of  the  army,  except  in  time  of  war.  He  is  elected  for 
a  term  of  seven  years  hj  the  Diet  and  Senate  united  in  a  National  Assembly. 
He  can  make  treaties  with  foreign  Powers.  In  the  case  of  the  President's 
death,  his  duties  are  to  be  assumed  by  a  council  of  three,  composed  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  President  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Any  Polish  citizen  of  41  years  of  age  may  be  elected 
President.  The  President  is  not  responsible  either  politically  or  personally. 
The  Constitution  also  provides  for  a  Senate. 

The  decree  of  November  28,  1918,  divides  Poland  into  70  electoral  dis- 
tricts, returning  altogether  524  deputies.  Of  this  number  241  are  returned 
by  Congress  Poland,  171  by  what  was  formerly  Austrian  Poland,  and  112  by 
the  former  Prussian  Provinces.  In  certain  of  the  districts  elections  have  not 
yet  been  held,  and  the  Sejm  is  at  present  composed  of  395  deputies,  dis- 
tributed as  follows  among  the  different  parties  ; — Polish  People's  Party,  107; 
Nfttional  People's  Union,  71  ;  National  Party,  71  ;  Polish  Socialist  Party, 
36 ;  National  Christian  Workers'  Party,  29 ;  Constitutional  Group,  18  ; 
National  Workers'  Union,  14 ;  Middle  Class  Union,  13  ;  Polish  People's 
Party  (left),  11  ;  Jews,  10 ;  Catholic  Party,  5  ;  Radical  Peasants'  Party,  2  ; 
Germans,  2 ;  Independents,  7. 

The  executive  (appointed  August  21,  1920)  called  the  Council  of 
Ministers  {Hada  Ministr&w)  consists  of  the  following  departments : — 

Prime  Minister, — Wincenty  Witos, 

Minisierfor  Foreign  Afairs. — Eustachy  Prince  Sapieha, 

Minister  af  Gommerc§  ancJ/mZtalry.— -Wieslaw  Przcmowski, 

Minister  of  Finance. — Dr.  Jan  Kanty  Steczkowski. 

Minister  of  the  Interior. — Leopold  Shulshb. 

Minister  of  CommuniccUions. — Zygmunt  Jasi'Aski. 

Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs. — Wladyslaw  Steslowiez. 

Minister  of  Agriculture. — Josef  Raczynski, 

Minister  of  Art. — Jan  ffeurich. 

Minister  of  Labour, — Jan  Jankowski. 

J^ood  Minister, — Boleslaw  Orodziecki. 

Minister  of  Jvatiu. — Stanislaw  Nowpdworshi, 

Minister  qf  Public  Works, — Gabrjel  Narutowiez, 

Minister  of  War, — General  Oosuiowski. 

Minister  oj  JEducation. — Maciej  JRcttaj, 

Minister  of  former  Prussian  Province. — Wladyslaw  Kucharski, 

Minister  of  Health,-^yfiXo\i  Ghodiko. 

Local  Goysbnmknt. 

Local  government,  municipal  as  rural,  has  not  yet  (March,  1921)  been 
unified.  In  the  transitional  period  preceding  the  unification  of  the 
administrative  system  of  the  three  portions  of  Poland,  the  old  Austrian 
and  Prussian  Institutions  are  still  in  being.  As  regards  Congress  Poland,  a 
proviflional  decree  of  local  autonomy  was  issued  on  February  4,  1919,  on 
democratic  lines  giving  autonomy  to  the  different  districts. 

4   G 
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Area  and  Population. 

The  area  of  the  Polish  State  cannot  be  strictly  defined  until  its 
boundaries  are  determined  by  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Rnssia  and  Lithuania 
and  by  the  plebiscite  in  Upper  Silesia.  The  Peace  Treaty  with  Rnssia,  the 
Treaty  of  Riga,  was  signed  on  March  18,  1921,  and  ratifications  were 
exchanged  on  May  2,  1921.  The  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Lithuania  is  being 
negotiated  (May,  1921),  while  as  regards  Upper  Silesia,  no  decision  as  to  its 
final  status  had  been  taken  by  the  Supreme  Council  by  May,  1921. 

According  to  a  recent  estimate,  Poland  at  present  has  an  area  of  149,042 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  (1920)  24,272,349.  Of  this  Congress 
Poland  (i.e.,  the  Poland  as  delimited  and  handed  orer  to  Russia  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  1815)  had  12,789,226  inhabitants;  Galicia,  8,257.505; 
and  Former  Prussian  Poland,  3,225,618.  The  territories  separated  from 
Russia  and  ceded  to  Poland  by  the  Treaty  of  Riga  comprise  an  area  of 
43,908  square  miles,  with  3,683,568  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  Polish 
territory  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Carzon  line  and  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  comprises  about  96,796  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
3,882,000. 

The  density  of  population  in  the  whole  country  is  188  per  square  mile, 
while  within  the  Curzon  line  it  is  246*5  per  square  mile.  The  racial 
percentage  is  as  follows  (the  percentage  withm  the  Curzon  line  is  given  in 
brackets) :  Poles,  65*3  per  cent.  (70*8  per  cent.)  ;  Ukrainians,  16*7  percent. 
(15*8  per  cent.) ;  Jews,  7*4  per  cent.  (6*8  per  cent.) ;  Germans,  5*2  per  cent. 
(6*0  per  cent.) ;  White  Russians,  3  1  per  cent.  ;  Rutheniaus,  0*5  per  cent. ; 
Lithuanians,  0*4  per  cent.  ;  Aborigines,  0*6  per  cent.  ;  others,  0*8  per  cent 
(0*6  per  cent). 

The  territory  of  Congress  Poland  is  divided  into  5  counties  (tcojewddztvx)) : 
Warsaw,  Lodz,  Lublin,  Kielce  and  Bialystok,  comprising  83  districts  {pmM). 
The  former  Prussian  Provinces  are  divided  into  two  counties  :  Posen  and 
Pomerelia,  comprising  55  districts.  Galicia  is  divided  into  4  counties: 
Cracow  (24  districts)  ;  Lwow  (28  districts);  Stanislawow  (16  districts); 
Tarnopol  (17  districts). 

Population  of  principal  towns  : — 


Warsaw  . 

980,000 

Czestochowa 

101,200    ' 

Wloclawek  . 

54,000 

Lodz 

429,776 

Bialystok     . 

80,300 

Kalisz  . 

50.000 

Leinberg  (1910) 

206,113 

Lulilin 

73.000 

Oabrowa 

49,904 

Vilna      . 

205,000 

Radom . 

70,000 

Palaanlce(1912-lS) 

48,000 

Cracow  . 

176,463 

Brest  Litowsk     . 

58,000 

Thorn  (1910-11)    . 

4«,000 

Posen     . 

156,691 

Bromberg    . 

57,696 

Kielce  . 

44.000 

Sosnowiec 

119,000 

Przemyifel 

54,078 

Zawiercie    . 

42,700 

No  recent  statistics  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  are  available  ;  in  1912 
(including  the  territories  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland,  Galicia,  Poznania 
and  West  Prussia)  there  were  :  Marriages,  172,144  ;  births  (living),  898,819; 
deaths,  488,193  ;  surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  410,626. 

Before  the  war,  emigration  was  chieiiy  to  the  United  Stites.  The  Poliik 
population  in  America  is  estimated  to  be  over  4,000,000. 

Eeligion. 

The  great  majority  of  the  population  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  &ith,  but 
there  is  no  established  church  in  Poland  and  all  denominations  enjoy  eqjial 
rights,  though  Article  117  of  the  Constitution  declares  Roman  Catholicism 
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to  b«  the  dominant  religion.     The  figures  relating  to  the  proportion  of 
people  professing  different  religions  are  as  follows : — 


Territoriei. 

Roman 
Catholics. 

Greek 
Catholics. 

Protes- 
tants. 

Greek 
Orthodox. 

Jews. 

Others. 

Former  Raasian  Polftnd 

(1918) 
Galicia  (1910) 
Duchy  of  PoBCn  (1910)   . 
West  Prussia  (1910) 

9,842,428 

3,731,569 

1,422,238 

882,695 

3,379,613 

698,804 

37,144 

646,580 

789,081 

484,249 

1,954,044 

871,895 

26,512 

13,954 

75,088 
5,454 
4,501 

17,744 

The  percentage  of  the  different  religions  in  the  whole  territory  in  the 
above  table  is  as  follows  (the  figures  in  brackets  refer  to  the  territory  within 
the  Curzon  line) : — Roman  Catholic,  62*2  per  cent.  (66*8  per  cent.) ;  Greek 
Catholic,  12  1  per  cent.  (14*1  per  cent.) ;  Greek  Orthodox,  9*3  per  cent.  (2*2 
per  cent.)  ;  Jews,  11  0  per  cent.  (5*4  per  cent.). 

Poland  is  divided  into  the  following  Catholic  Dioceses  :  the  Metropolitan 
Archbishopric  of  Warsaw,  the  Archbishoprics  of  Lemberg  and  Posen,  the 
Bishoprics  of  Cracow,  Wloclawek,  Plock,  Lublin,  Sandomir,  Kielce,  Sejny, 
Przemysl,  Tarn 6 w,  Vilna.  The  Archbishops  of  Warsaw  and  Posen  are 
Cardinals.  There  are  3,071  churches  and  5,448  priests  in  the  former  Russian 
and  Austrian  Poland  alone.  The  Greek  Catholic  Church  has  an  Archbishopric 
in  Lemberg  and  two  Bishoprics,  Przemysl  and  Stanislawow  ;  there  are  2,443 
churches  and  3,318  priests.  The  province  of  Teschen  Silesia  is  under  the 
Bishopric  of  Breslau  (Germany). 

Instruction. 

The  educational  system  of  Poland  has  not  yet  been  unified.  Elementary 
education  is  free  and  compulsory.  Of  schools  there  were  in  former  Russian 
Poland  (figures  for  1914)  6,867  elementary,  with  461,474  pupils,  and  289 
secondary,  with  67,400  pupils  ;  in  Galicia  (tigures  for  1912),  6,151  elementary, 
with  1,336,407  pupils,  and  130  secondary,  with  42,250»  puj)ils  ;  in  Posen 
(figures  for  1911),  3,116  elementary,  with  424,281  pupils,  and  40  secondary, 
with  13,500  pupils  ;  in  West  Prussia  (figures  for  1911),  3,100  elementary, 
with  316,000  pupils,  and  56  secondary,  with  1,700  pupils.  There  were  also 
318  technical  schools,  with  24,807  pupils,  and  11  high  schools,  with  5,657 
pupils,  in  Russian  Poland  (1913),  493  technical  schools,  with  45,259  pupils, 
in  Galicia  (1912),  and  747  technical  schools  in  Posen  (1912). 

There  are  5  universities,  viz.,  Cracow  (founded  1384),  Warsaw  (1816), 
Lemberg  (1661),  Posen  (1612  and  1919),  Lublin  (1919)  ;  2  Polytechnics, 
at  Warsaw  and  Lemberg,  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Cracow,  2  Veterinary 
Academies  at  Warsaw  and  Lemberg,  2  Academies  of  Agriculture  at  Dublany 
and  Pulawy,  Academy  of  Forestry  at  Lemberg,  2  Academies  of  Commerce 
at  Cracow  and  Lemberg,  an  Academy  of  Mines  at  Cracow,  and  a  purely 
scientific  institution,  the  highest  in  Poland,  the  Academy  of  Science  at 
Cracow. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Each  of  the  three  component  parts  of  Poland  still  has  its  seperate 
judiciary  organisations.  The  unification  of  the  courts  of  justice  will  be 
worked  out  by  the  Codification  Commission  appointed  in  November,  1919. 

In  Galicia  the  old  Austrian  courts  were  taken  over  by  the  Polish  Ministry 
of  Justice  on  January  1,  1919.  In  Posen  the  courts  have  the  old 
German  organisation,  which  is  being  taken  over  by  the  Special  Department 
of  Justice  in  the  Ministry  of  Prussian  Poland.  The  highest  court  in  Poland 
with  3  judges  sitting,  is  the  Supreme  Court  in  Warsaw,  divided  into  6 
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chambers  j  1.  Civil ;  2.  Criminal,  both  for  Congress  Poland.  S.  Civil  and 
Criminal  for  Galicia.  4.  Administrative  which  took  over  the  functions  of 
the  Supreme  Administrative  Tribunal  in  Vienna),  and  5.  Civil  and  Criminal 
for  Poscn. 

The  lowest  courts  in  Poland  are  County  Courts  {Sady  okregtnoe)  and 
Courts  of  Peace  {Sady  pokoju).  There  are  19  County  Courts  and  1,518 
(297  urban,  1,221  rural)  Courts  of  Peace  in  Congress  Kingdom. 

In  Galicia  there  are  17  County  Courts  {Sady  okregowe)  and  170  District 
Courts  {Sady  poiciatowe). 

From  these  courts  an  appeal  lies  to  the  superior  Appelation  Courts  (in 
Warsaw,  Lublin,  Cracow,  Lemberg,  Posen,  and  Thorn)  in  which  there  are 
sitting  3  judges  for  civil  affairs  and  2  judges  with  3  puisne  judges  for 
criminal  affairs. 

Pauperism  and  Old  Ag^e  Pensions. 

In  the  respective  provinces  of  the  Polish  Republic  there  are  still  the  same 
regulations  and  the  same  institutions  as  before  the  war  in  Russia,  Prussia 
and  Austria. 

There  are  numerous  private  charitable  institutions,  such  as  asylums 
for  aged  and  infirm,  cr^cnes  for  children,  workhouses,  eating;  houses  for 
poor,  etc.,  all  over  the  country.  In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen,  West  Prussia, 
East  Prussia  and  Upper  Silesia  tfvery  inhabitant  in  distress  must  be  relieved 
by  the  commune  in  which  he  becomes  destitute  ;  the  costs  are  defrayed  from 
the  funds  of  the  commune  to  which  he  belongs.  In  Galicia  the  funds  for 
the  support  of  the  poor  are  derived  from  endowments,  voluntary  contributions, 
etc.;  if  these  funds  are  insufScient  the  commune  to  which  the  destitute  belongs 
must  make  provision.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  the  care  for  the  poor  is  left 
entirely  to  private  charity  ;  in  cases  of  hospital  treatment  the  commoiie  to 
which  the  patient  belonged  was  obliged  to  refund  the  costs. 

Insurance  in  case  of  illness  has  been  widened  and  unified  by  the  law  of 
January  11,  1919.,  It  extends  the  obligation  of  insurance  to  all  persons 
belonging  to  the  wage-earning  classes  and  establishes  a  uniform  organisation 
of  Illness-insurance  Of&cers  in  every  district. 

Finance. 

By  a  provisional  agreement  of  the  Sejm,  the  financial  year  is  to  begin  on 
the  Ist  April  of  each  year.  The  project  of  the  Budget  covers  two  periods, 
one  from  July  1,  1919,  to  the  end  of  March,  1920,  the  second  from  April  1 
to  the  end  of  December,  1920.  The  Budget  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  for  the  former  Russian  and  Austrian  Territories,  the  other  for  the  former 
Prussian  territories. 
The  figurts  are  as  follows  (in  Polish  marks)  :^ 


Revenue  . 
Expenditure 
DeQcit      . 


Julyl,  1919,  to 
March  SI,  1920 


Russian  A  Austrian 
Territoriea 

2,75^,140,000 
14,828,721,000 
12,074,581,000 


April  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1920 


Russian  &  Austrian 
Territories 


3,060,594,213 
15,158,502,000 
12,097,967,787 


Prussian  Territonea 


3O0,67»,OOO 
8V9,S40,000 
623,3n,000 


The  public  debt  of  Poland  has  been  incurred  in  part  by  the  war  expenses, 
relief  of  starving  populations  and  expenses  connected  with  the  organieation 
of  an  entirely  new  administration  of  the  State. 
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The  deficit  in  the  ordinary  budget  of  1921  la  expected  to  equal 
7, 600,000,000  marks,  and  in  the  extraordinary  budget  58,111,000,000  marks, 
making  a  total  of  60,611,000,000  marks. 

The  national  debt  at  present  consists  of :  Debt  to  the  Polish  Loan  Bank 
50,000,000,000  marks,  reconstruction  loans  6,700,000,000  marks,  and 
premium  loan  700,000,000  marks,  making  a  total  of  57,400.000,000  marks. 

Besides  this,  in  1920,  Poland  contracted  a  debt  of  17,000,000  dollars  on 
the  United  States  markets  and  received  goods  on  foreign  credit  to  the 
amount  of,  more  or  less,  3,000,000,000  French  francs.  These  foreign  debts, 
reckoned  in  Polish  marks,  come  to  upwards  of  100,000,000,000. 

Defence. 

The  Polish  army  is  at  present  on  war-footing,  although  demobilisation  is 
in  progress  (March,  1921).  Every  able-bodied  Polish  subject  is  liable  to 
serve  in  the  army.  The  organisation  of  the  army  will,  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  be  based  on  conscription  and  unirersal  service,  and  its  size  will  be 
dependent  on  the  future  frontiers  of  Poland.  The  Polish  army  has  at  present 
French,  German,  Austrian  and  Italian  arms.  Aotaally  there  are  about 
14,000  officers  and  700,000  men  of  all  arms  in  the  field. 

The  country  is  divided  into  9  General  Military  Districts  :  Warsaw,  Lublin, 
Kielce,  Lodz,  Cracow,  Lemberg,  Posen,  Grodno,  Poraorze. 

There  are  the  following  fortresses  in  Poland :  in  the  west,  Thorn  and 
Posen  ;  in  the  south,  Cracow  and  Przemysl  and  armed  camps  ;  in  the  east, 
Brest  Litowsk,  Grodno,  Osowiec  ;  in  the  interior,  Warsaw,  Modlln,  Deblin. 

A  small  British  mission  has  been  advising  the  Polish  Government  on  dock 
organisation,  maritime  traffic,  mine -sweeping,  fishery  protection,  &c.  Poland 
hopes  to  have  a  small  force  of  cruisers  on  the  Vistula.  She  has  received 
six  ex-German  torpedo-boats  for  police  purposes. 


Froductioii  and  Industry. 

AgricuUure, — Poland  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country.  The 
division  of  the  territory  of  Poland,  according  to  the  principal  forms  of 
cultivation,  was  as  follows  :— 


Total  Area 
in  Hectares 

Percentage  of  the  Total  Area  of  the  Country 

District 

Arable 
Land 

Meadows 

and 
Pastures 

Forests 

Gardens, 

Parks, 

etc. 

8-9 
1-4 

Unculti- 
vated or 
not  de- 
scribed 

Kingdom  of  Poland 

(1909)     .       . 
GaUcia(1912)    . 

12,284,788 
7,849,252 

3,889,800 
2,555,8<M) 

1,308,000 

238,000 

50'S 
48-5 

68 -7 
58-1 

50 '5 

47-4 

14-8 

20  9 

10-4 
11-8 

15-6 

18-2 

180 
25-7 

19*9 
22*9 

21-8 

18-1 

70 

3-.J 

Posen  (1918)     . 
We«tPnissia(m8). 
Regenc7  of  Olsztyn 

(1913)     .        .        . 
Duchy    of    Teschen 

(1897)     . 

8^0 
9-4 

12-3 

2-2               8-1 

About  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  Poland  is  productive.  Of  the  pro- 
ductive area,  about  25  per  cent,  is  forest,  and  of  the  remainder,  less  than  one 
half  is  arable  and  the  rest  pasture  and  meadows.  By  a  law  of  July,  1919| 
all  the  forests  became  the  property  of  the  State. 
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The  following  table  shows  for  the  districts  named  the  area  and  crop  of 
the  principal  agricultural  products  in  1919  and  1920  : — 


Districts  ft  Tears 


GonRreMPoland: 

1919 

1920 

WeMtem  Gallcia: 
1919 

Eastern  Galicia : 

1919 

1920 

Former  Prussian 
Poland : 

1919 

1920 

Grand  Total : 

1919 

1920 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Area 

1,000 
Hec- 
tares 
26S 
363 

Crop 

Area 

Crop 

Area 

1.000 
Hec- 
tares 
342 
322 

Crop 

Area 

1.000 
Hec- 
tares 
648 
817 

Crop 

Area  ,  Cn)p 

1,000 
Metric 

tons 

273 

815 

1,000 
Hec- 
tares 
1,844 
1,731 

1,000 
Metric 

tons 
1,702 
1,013 

1,000 

Metric 

tons 

392 

385 

1  000 
MetHc 
ons 
765 
9,493 

1,000  '   1,000 
Hec-  1  Metric 
tares  i    tons 
760       6,985 

125 
ISO 

94 
102 

285 
244 

220 

189 

96 
103 

68 
97 

235 
233 

187 
248 

170          909 
180       1,906 

UO 
260 

137 
185 

280 
413 

200 

210 

40 

228 

35 
190 

70 
344 

60 
819 

80 
266 

570 
3,193 

66 
74 

106 
95 

1,000 
915 

1,300 
723 

185 
188 

287 
256 

216 
224 

818 
385 

»75 
378 

4,444 
4,546 

599 

5^27 

603 
697 

3,409 
3,303 

3,422 
2,085 

663 
841 

782 
878 

1,168 
1,645 

1,330 
1,870 

1,386 
1,671 

12,90S 
19,13S 

Other  important  crops  are  sugar  (168,000  tons  in  1920-21)  beet,  hemp, 
hops,  tobacco  and  chicory. 

On  July  16,  1920,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Sejm  by  which  it  wa?  decided 
to  limit  the  size  of  the  larger  estates,  and  to  diminish  the  size  of  holdings 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns.  The  first  measures  for  putting 
this  law  into  jjractice  are  now  being  taken.  The  maximum  has  been  fixed 
at  60  hectares  for  estates  situated  in  industrial  districts,  at  400  hectares  for 
Posen,  Podolia,  Volhynia,  &c.,  and  at  180  hectares  for  the  other  parts  of  the 
Polish  Republic. 

In  1912  Poland  possessed  2,847,000  horses,  6,918,000  cattle,  2,889,000 
sheep,  and  5,185,000  pigs. 

Industry. — There  are  four  industrial  centres  in  Poland,  viz.,  Warsaw, 
Lodz,  Dabrowa,  and  Czestochowa. 

The  damage  done  to  the  coal  industry  by  the  Germans  during  the  occu- 
pation of  Poland  has  for  the  present  greatly  lowered  the  output  and  seriously 
aflected  other  industries.  The  total  output  of  coal  in  Congress  Polan(l 
and  Galicia  in  1919  was  6,145,027  tons,  only  68  per  cent,  of  the  output  in 
1913  ;  of  brown  coal  173,000  tons,  or  112  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1913. 
The  output  of  ore  in  1919  wa^  830,640  tons,  as  compared  with  107,000 
in  1913.  The  output  of  iron  and  steel  in  1919  was  16,180  tons.  In  March, 
1920,  there  were  8  furnaces,  with  a  monthly  output  of  9,700  tons,  compared 
with  43  furnaces  and  a  monthly  output  of  87,000  tons  in  1913  ;  rolling 
mills  in  March,  1920  :  4  rolling  mills,  with  monthly  output  of  2,400  tons, 
as  compared  with  9  in  1913,  and  output  of  39,000  tons.  The  production 
of  mineral  salt  in  1920  was  282,673  tons  ;  the  supply  is  said  to  be  nearly 
inexhaustible ;  the  production  of  rock  oil  in  Galicia  in  1910  was  1,766,000 
tons  ;  of  potassium  salts  in  Galicia  in  1911,  37,000  tons.  Galicia  produces 
about  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  petroleum  output  ot  the  world.  In  the  textile 
industry  in  1920  there  were  485  works,  with  750,580  spindles  and  12,922 
looms,  employing  46,800  workmen.  Other  important  industries  are  paper 
manufactures  of  various  kinds,  fud  the  chief  that  of  paper  bag  products, 
which  are  gradually  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  war.  In  1920  only  84 
per  cent,  of  the  workmen  employed  before  the  war  were  at  work. 
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Commerce. 

The  value  of  goods  wMch  passed  throngh  the  custom -houses  of  the  King- 
dom of  Poland  was,  in  1911,  1,941,586,000  francs  ;  exports  represented  the 
sum  of  730,093,000  francs  or  37*1  per  cent,  of  the  total;  and  imports 
1,211,443,000  francs.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  goods  imported  were 
destined  for  the  Kingdom  itself,  the  rest  passed  in  transit  to  Russia. 

So  far  (lyiarch,  1921),  the  only  official  tigures  for  the  trade  of  Poland  are 
for  the  periods  from  November  1, 1919,  to  February  1,  1920,  and  from  April 
1  to  July  1,  1920,  as  follows  :— 


Imports 
Exports 


November  1, 1919,  to 
February  1,  1920 


Kilos 
156,571,692  1 
8,017,089 


April  1  to  July  31, 
1920 


Kilos 
431,609,435 
82,342,526 


1^  ExGlasive  of  food  cargoes. 

The  chief  imports  for  the  second  period  wore  :  Raw  material,  302,471,337 
kilos;  articles  of  consumption,  86,739,111  kilos;  manufactured  goods, 
40,078,316  kilos  ;   partly  manufactured  goods,  2,185,703  kilos. 

The  principal  raw  materials  imported  were:  Coal,  237,688,340  kilos; 
salt,  28,197,347  kilos;  vegetable  products,  including  cotton,  7,706,872 
kilos  ;  building  material,  7,844,734  kilos  ;  phosphorous  manure,  7,060,767 
kilos.  The  principal  articles  of  consumption  imported  were  coin  and  flour, 
61,368,850  kilos. 

Chief  exports  for  the  second  period :  Articles  of  consumption,  34,600 
tons  ;  raw  material,  22,736  tons  ;  manufactured  goods,  15,799  tons  ;  partly 
manufactured  goods,  7,356  tons. 

The  principal  articles  of  consumption  exported  were  :  Vegetables  and  root 
crops,  33,609,407  kilos.  Principal  raw  materials  :  Timber,  10,746,354 
kilos  ;  coal,  8,386,768  kilos  ;  oil,  2,746,354  kilos.  Principal  manufactured 
goods:  Oil  by  products,  11,436,757  kilos;  metal  goods,  2,120,576  kilos  ; 
wood  and  basket-work  manufactures,  1,320,443  kilos.  Principal  partly 
manufactured  goods  :  Cement,  6,297,465  kilos  ;  and  finished  wood,  1,031,458 
kilos.  Three-fourths  of  the  total  of  imported  goods  (302,247,343  kilos) 
came  from  Germany.  From  other  countries  Poland  imported:  U.S.A., 
74,964,066  kilos;  Austria,  20,067,629  kilos;  Czech  o-Slovakia,  19,080,147 
kilos  ;  Holland,  9,699,066  kilos  ;  England,  6,288,787  kilos.  The  exports 
during  the  second  period  were  directed  to  :  Germany,  46,474,810  kilos ; 
Austria,  14,826,639  kilos;  England,  8,725,393  kilos;  Czecho-Slovakia, 
4,611,313  kilos. 

Internal  Communications. 

On  January,  1  1920,  Poland  proper  had  30,070  miles  of  road.  In  1919 
there  were  7,295  miles  of  railways  open  for  traffic  in  the  Republic.  All  are 
property  of  the  State. 

At  the  end  of  1919  there  were  in  Poland  (excluding  Prussian  Poland) 
1,006  Post  and  Telegraph  offices,  1,587  Post  Offices,  545  Telephone  Exchanges 
with  29,423  apparatus,  while  the  railway  telegraplis  had  618  offices.  The 
length  of  telegraph  lines  was  51,645  miles,  of  telephone  lines  7.674  miles,  ot 
telephone  and  telegraph  lines,  4,347  miles.  Of  navigable  waterwajrs  Poland 
has  1,876  miles,  of  which  298  miles  are  accessible  for  vessels  of  over  400  tons. 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Poland  is  engaged  (April,  1921)  in  realising  the  programme  of  her 
commercial  fleet  as  approved  by  Parliament,  which  provides  for  820,000 
gross  tons,  including  20  vessels  of  8,000  tons  each  ana  10  vessels  of  3,000 
tons  each,  besides  other  smaller  vessels  for  coast  traffic. 

Money  and  Credit 

Poland  has  no  national  currency.  The  temporary  monetary  unit  is  the 
"  Marka  Polska"  of  100  pfennigs,  or  nominally  abont  20  Polish  marks 
to  the  £.  The  notes  in  circulation  of  Russian  Roubles,  German  Marks  and 
Austrian  Kronen  were  converted  into  Polish  Marks  issued  by  the  Polish  State 
Loan  Bank.  On  December  31,  1920,  there  were  notes  to  the  value  of 
49,361,485,439  Polish  marks  in  circulation. 

The  Bank  of  Poland,  created  by  Act  of  Parliament,  has  not  yet  (^pril  1921) 
commenced  its  functions,  which  are  being  performed  by  the  Polish  State 
Loan  Bank  in  Warsaw.  The  position  of  this  Bank,  on  December  10,  1920, 
showed  that  its  assets  and  liabilities  balanced  at  67,059,745,613  Polish  marks. 

An  arrangement  is  being  made  by  the  Polish  Government  to  take  over 
and  transport  to  Warsaw  the  County  Bank  at  Lemberg.  It  will  take  the 
name  of  '*  State  Bank,''  as  its  activities  will  extend  throughout  the  whole 
country.  It  will  acquire  the  right  to  issue  banknotes,  which  so  far  has  been 
the  privilege  of  the  Polish  Loan  Bank.  The  capital  will  be  raised  to  100 
million  marks.  The  Polish  State  will  in  future  be  responsible  for  every 
guarantee  formerly  given  by  the  late  Galician  Diet. 

The  weights  and  measures  are  those  of  the  metric  system. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  EepresentatiTes. 

1.  Of  Poland  in  Grkat  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Miniater, — Dr.  Ladislas  Wroblewski.  (Appointed  April  13, 
1921.) 

Councillor, — Jan  de  Ciechanowski. 

Secretaries. — Count  Joseph  Potocki  and  Joseph  Lipski. 

Military  and  Naval  Attache. — Rear  Adnairal  Waclaw  Kloczkowki,  C.M.G. 

Financial  Counsellor. — Sir  Mieczyslas  Rutkowski,  K.C.M.G. 

Commercial  Counsellor. — Leon  Goldstand. 

Consu I-  General.  — K azimierz  K  omierowski. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Poland. 

JSnvoy  and  Minister. ^WiWi^m  Grenfell  Max  Miilier,  C.B.,  li.V.0. 
(January  3,  1921). 

First  Secretary. — Sir  Percy  Loraine,  Bart. 

Commercial  Secretary.  — Richard  Kimens. 

Second  Secretary. — W.  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

Third  Secretary. — P.  S.  Scrivener. 

Consul  at  Warsaw. — F.  Savery. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Lemberg  and  Borislav. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Aeference  concerning  Poland. 

Official   Publications. 

Annual  Series  of  Diplomatic  and  CJonsalar  Beports. 

Reports  on  the  Cousulsr  District  of  Wsrs&w.    Loa<lon,  1905-1914. 

Report  on  Technical  and  Commercial  Sdacation  in  East  Pnistia,  Poland,  GaUcfa, 
Silesia,  and  Bohemia.    London,  1900. 

Trudy  VarshaTKkavo  StatistitsheTskavo  Kometeta  (Works  of  the  Wanaw  Statiatieal 
Committee)  [in  Russian].    Warsaw,  189&-190S. 
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Rocznlk  Statjstyki  Qa1i(^l  (Polish).    Lwomt.    (Tear  book). 

Monitor  PoUk t  {Of&aial  Daily).    Warsiv.    Official  Journals  of  each  of  the  Mialstries. 
Poland;  Rassian  Poland:   Prus^iian  Poland;   Austrian  Poland.  (Handbooks  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Historical  Section  of  the  Foreign  Office.)    London,  1920. 

Non-Official. 

Ethnographischer  Bilderatlas  von  Polen.    (Illnstrations.)    Berlin,  1918. 

La  Pologne.    Son  histoire,  son  organization  et  sa  Vie.    Lausanne,  1918. 

The  Polish  Review.     London.    Quarterly. 

Bartohtewiez  (J.),  La  Pologne.     Paris,  1918. 

Bazeioicz  (J,  M.),  Atlas  Historyczny  Polski.    Warsaw,  1930. 

Benson  (E.  P.),  The  White  Eagle  of  Poland.    London,  1919. 

Bern%k9  (E.),  Polonais  et  Prussiens.    3  vols.     Paris,  1907. 

Boswell  (A.  Bruce),  Poland  and  the  Poles.    London,  1920. 

Brandei  (01.),  Poland:  A  Stady  of  the  Land,  People,  and  Literature.    London,  1903. 

ChUbovski  Seownik  geograflczny  KT61ew8twa  Polskiegoiinnych  kn^6w  slowianskich. 
e  vols.    Warsaw,  1892-96. 

Cwiklimki  (L.),  Das  Ronigreich  Polen  vor  dem  Kriege,  1816-1914     Vienna,  191T. 

CMplieka,  (Miss  M.  A.),  <* Poland  "In  Oeographieal  Journal  for  Jane,  1919. 

Dmow9ki(R.)f  La  Question  Polonaise.     Paris,  1909. 

Evertley  (Lord),  The  Partitions  of  Poland.    London.  1915. 

Freilieh  (T!.),  Les  bases  de  I'lndependence  economlque  de  la  Pologne.     Paris,  1917— 
Structure  nationale  de  la  Pologne.    N«afchatel,  1918. 

Gardner  (M.),  Poland.    A  Study  in  National  Idealism.    London,  1916. 

Orappin  (H.),  Histoire  de  Pologne  de  ses  origines  i  1900.    Paris,  1916. 

6food/iart  (Arthur  L.),  Poland  and  the  Minority  Races.    London,  1920. 

Barley  (J.  H  ),  Poland  Past  and  Present.    London,  1917. 

HiU  (Ninian),  Poland  and  the  Polish  Question.    London,  1915. 

Janieki  (l)r.  S.),  The  Industrial  Reconstruction  of  Poland.    London,  1920. 

Janicki  (Dr.  S.)  and  Doerman  (A.),  The  Economic  Aspect  of  the  Upper  Silesian  Question. 
London,  1920. 

Kosrieki  (8.),  La  Pologne  depuis  le  Congres  de  Vienna.    Paris,  1916. 

S!rgpManow9ki  A).),  and  Eummanieeki  (K.),  8tatyst)ka  Polsku     Cracow,  1916. 

Zrauer  (B  ),  La  Question  Polono-Juive.    Paris,  1916. 

Leblon$(li..  A.),  La  Pologne  Vivante.     Paris,  1910. 

Levinski-Korwin  (H.  B.),  The  Political  History  of  Poland.    New  Tork,  191T. 

LitUe  F.  A.),  Sketches  in  Poland.     London.  1915. 

Lord  (R.  H.),  The  Second  Partition  of  Poland.    London,  1915. 

Mor/lll  (W.  R.),  Poland.    In  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.    London,  f898. 

Nalkomki  (W.),  Poland  as  a  Qeographical  entity.    London,  1916. 

OrvU,  (Julia  S.),  A  Brief  History  of  Poland.    London,  1919. 

PiUg(S.\  Editor,  Poland  (an  authorised  English  version  of  "  Petit  Eneyclopedie  pol. 
onaise  ").    London,  1919. 

Polish  Economic  Bulletin,  The.    Edited  by  Dr.  S.  Janicki,  and  published  by  the  Polish 
Press  Bureau.    London,  1920. 

Posner  (Stanislas),  La  Pologne  d'Hier  et  de  Demain.     Paris,  1918. 

Potocfci(A.),  La  Pologne  conteinporaire.     Paris,  1910. 

/£oiii0r(B.  von),  Geographisch-statistiiiches  Atlas  von  Polen.     Cracow,  1916. 

Thomas  (W.  J.),  and  Znaniecki  (P.),  The  E*Dllsh  Peasant  in  Burope  and  America :  Mono, 
graph  of  an  Immigrant  Group.     Vols.  I.->V.    London,  1918. 

WaHszeu}ski{K..),  Poland  the  Unknown.     London,  1919. 

Whitton  (F.  B.),  A  History  of  Poland.     London,  1917. 

Wunderlieh  (E.),  Handbuch  von  Polen.     Berlin,  1918. — Geographischer  Bildatlason 
▼on  Polen.    Berlin,  1917 

Zivier(E.),  Polen.     Qotha,  1917. 
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PORTUQAL. 

(Republic A.  Poutuouesa.) 

Portugal  has  been  an  independent  State  since  the  4.welfth  centu.y  ,  until 
1910  it  was  a  monarchy.  The  last  King  was  Manoel  II.  of  the  hoase  of 
Braganza-Coburg,  born  November  15,  1889,  younger  son  of  King  Carlos  I. 
and  Queen  Mary  Amelie,  daughter  of  Philippe  Due  d'Orleans.  Manoel  II. 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  assassination  of  his  father  and  elder  brother, 
Prince  Luiz  Philip,  February  1,  1908.  On  October  5,  1910,  the  republic  ' 
was  proclaimed,  after  a  short  revolution,  and  a  provisional  govemment 
established  with  Dr.  Theophilo  Braga  as  the  Provisional  President  (October 
5,  1910,  to  August  24,  1911).  The  first  President  of  the  Republic  was  Dr. 
Manoel  de  Arriaga  (August  24,  1911,  to  May  27,  1916). 

On  August  20th,  1911,  a  new  constitution  was  adopted.  This  provides 
that  there  shall  be  two  Chambers.  In  the  first,  which  is  called  the 
National  Council,  the  members  (164)  shall  be  elected  by  direct  suffrage 
for  three  years.  The  Second  or  Upper  Chamber  (71  members)  shall  be 
elected  by  all  the  Municipal  Councils,  and  shall  be  renewable  half  at  a 
time  every  three  years.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  elected  by  both 
Chambers  with  a  mandate  for  four  years,  but  he  cannot  be  re-elected.  The 
President  must  be  at  least  35  years  of  age.  .  He  appoints  Ministers,  bat 
fchese  are  responsible  to  Parliament.  The  President  may  not  be  present 
in  the  Chambers  at  debates.  He  is  to  receive  a  yearly  salary  of  2,6002., 
with  1,300Z.  for  allowances,  or  a  total  of  3,900Z.  yearly.  The  Constitntios 
may  be  revised  every  ten  years. 

The  Powers  formally  recognised  the  Republic  on  September  11,  1911. 

PresideTU  of  the  Republic, — Dr.  Antonio  Jose  de  Almeida.  (Bom  1866. 
Elected  August  6,   1919.) 

The  Cabinet,  which  was  formed  on  March  2,  1921,  is  as  follows  : — 

Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  — Dr.  Bernardino  Machado, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, — Domingos  Ptreira. 

Minister  of  Finance. — Antonio  Maria  Silva. 

Minister  of  Justice. — Lopes  Cardoso. 

Minister  of  War. — Alvaro  Castro. 

Minister  of  Marine. — Fernando  Brederode 

Minister  for  the  Colonies. — Paiva  Gomfs. 

Minister  of  Commerce. — Antonio  da  Fonseca. 

Minister  of  Education. — Julio  Martins. 

Minister  of  Labour. — Domingues  dos  Santos. 

Minister  of  Agriculture.— ^.  Durao. 

Area  and  Population. 

Are^  ajid  population  at  the  Census  of  1900  and  December  1,  1911,     The 
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ARIA  AND  POPULATION 
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Azores  (3  districts)  and  Madeira  (1  district),  are  regarded  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Republic. 


Area  in 
sq.  miles 

857 

1,040 

893 

Population 

Per 

ProTinceg  and  Distriets 

1900 

215,267 
857,159 
597,935 

1911 

liq.  mile 
1911 

Entre  Minho-e-Dooro : — 
Vianna  do  Gastello 
Braga      .... 
Porto 

227,420 
382,461 

679,978 

1,289,859 

261*2 
343-4 
669-6 

2,790 

1,170,361 

419-5 

Tras-os-Montes  :— 

VUlaReal 

Braganya         

1,650 
2,513 

4,163 

242,196 
185,162 

427,858 

303,169 
402,259 
332,168 
261,680 
216,608 

1,515,834 

288,755 
288,154 
709,509 

1,231,418 

124,431 
128,062 
163,612 

416,105 

245,687 
192,133 

146-8 
73-7 

Beira : — 

437,820 

102-7 

Areiro 

Vizeo       

Coimbra 

Guarda 

Castello  Branco 

1,066 
1,987 
1,508 
2,116 
2,582 

336,243 
416,860 
860,056 
271,816 
241,509 

1,626,484 

284-7 
207-7 
220-8 
123*6 

83*9 

Estremadnra :-— 

9,208 

1,317 
2,555 
3,065 

164-6 

Leiria 

Santarem 

Lisbon 

262,668 
822,758 
858,415 

181-8 
110-8 
281-5 

Alemte()o  :— 

Portalegre 

Bvora 

Beja 

6,937 

1,438,726 

141,778- 

144,807 

19^,499 

177-5 

2,406 
2,856 
3,958 

9,219 

51-7 
44-8 
41-3 

478,584 
274,122 

45-1 

Algarve  (Faro)   . 

1,937 
34,264 

265,191 

131-7 

Total  Continent      . 

Islands : — 

Azores 

Madeira  (Fiinchal)  .... 

5,016,267 

6,546,595 

242,613 
169,777 

412,390 

5,957,985 

146-4 

922 
314 

256,291 
150,574 

406,865 

5,428,132 

277-9 
479-6 

Totallslands. 

1,236 

329*2 

Grand  total    .... 

35,490 

152-8 

In  1911  the  population  consisted  of  2,828,691  males  and  3,181,365 
females,  or  110  females  to  every  hundred  males.  In  1900  the  continental 
urban  population  was  1,627,476  or  32'4  per  cent.,  and  the  rural  8.388,791 
or  67*6  per  cent. 

The  chief  towns  with  their  population  in  1911  were  :  Lisbon,  435,359  ; 
Oporto,  194,009 ;  Setubal,  30,346  ;  Funchal  (Madeira),  24,687  ;  Braga, 
24,647  ;  Coimbra,  20,581  ;  Evora,  17,901  ;  Ponta  Delgada  (Azores), 
16,179;  CoTilha,  15,745;  Faro,  12,680;  Tavira,  11,665;  Portalegre, 
11,603;  Areiro,  11,523;  Elvas,  10,645;  Castello,  10,486;  Beja,  10,118  ; 
An^a,  do  Qeroisiuo  (Azores),  10,057f 
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Births,  deaths,  and  marriages  (mclnding  the  Azorei  and  Hadeiia)  for 
3  years : — 


TMn 

BirthB 

Deaths 

Harrfaget      '     Emignnti 

1915 
1916 
1917 

196,194 
193,016 
190,485 

122,647 
129,215 
134,691 

38,069              19,298 
36,637       1       24,897 
34.210              15,825 

t 

Portuguese  emigration  is  chiefly  to  Brazil  and  the  United  States. 

Eeligion. 

There  is  freedom  of  worship  in  Portugal  ;  the  predominant  faith  ii 
the  Roman  Catholic.  Portugal,  including  the  Azores  and  Madeira,  u 
divided  into  three  ecclesiastical  prorinces,  with  their  sees  severally  at  Lisbon, 
Braga  and  Eyora.  The  Archbishop  of  Lisbon  (Patriarch  since  1716)  has  seven 
suffragans,  of  whom  only  two  are  on  the  European  mainland  ;  while  thi 
Archbishop  of  Braga  (the  oldest  see  in  Portugal)  has  five,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Evora  two.  The  Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  Portuguese  colonial  possessions 
of  West  Africa,  continental  and  insular,  with  five  episcopal  sees,  constitatt 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Lisbon.  In  East  Africa  there  is  sUo 
the  province  of  Mozambiqne.  In  Asia  there  is  a  province  of  Goa  with  fosr 
suffragan  sees  (Macao  incmded). 

The  total  income  of  the  upper  hierarchy  of  the  Church  is  calculated  to 
amount  to  300,000  milreis.  In  1900  the  number  of  Protestants  in  Portugal 
was  4,491,  and  that  of  Jews  481.  The  Republican  government  hss 
separated  the  Church  from  the  State,  and  State  payments  for  the  maintenance 
and  expenses  of  worship  have  now  ceased.  The  conventual  establishments 
of  Portugal  were  suppressed  by  decree  of  May  28,  1834,  and  their  property 
confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  Notwithstanding,  several  estab- 
lishments of  this  nature  were  formed  in  later  years  ;  they  were  suppressed 
by  the  provisional  government,  which  enforced  the  law  of  1834. 

Instruction. 

Education  in  Portugal  is  of  three  kinds — primary,  secondary,  higher  and 
special.  Primary  education  is  compulsory,  and  is  rigorously  enforced  by  a 
decree  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  March  29,  1911.  In  1916  there 
were  6,706  public  elementary  schools  with  342,763  pupils  (203,374  males, 
139,389  females).  In  1919  there  were  32  secondary  schools  (with  11,791 
pupils  in  1917).  For  higher  education  there  are  3  Universities,  at  Lisbon 
(founded  in  1858),  Coimbra  (founded  1290),  and  Oporto.  Thf  Technical  Sehool 
at  Lisbon  provides  instruction  in  engineering,  chemistry,  etc.  There 
are  alto  special  colleges  for  music,  art  (Lisbon  and  Oporto),  oomnMrciai 
schools,  a  military  academy  at  Lisbon,  and  a  naval  school. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  Republic  is  divided  for  judicial  purposes  into  198  comarcas  ;  in  every 
comarca  there  is  a  court  of  first  instance.  There  are  two  courts  of  appeal 
(Tribunaes  de  Rela93Lo)  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto^  and  a  Supreme  Coort  la  Lisbon. 
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Finance. 

penditure  for  sis  years  were  in  pounds  iterling  :- 


Tha  following  wtn  ths  MCintatM  for  1919-20  :- 


Di^otu^r"""" 

Eieod 

BfRlEitnition  Bnd  BWmpa 

NiltonH  p«p.rtir,  proriM 

"•.rV"".-.— " 

Ac 

80,173, 

BibaonlintrT    . 
Grmnd  Total 


On  Jnne  30,  192D,  the  external  debt  of  Portugal  was  as  foUewa  :— 
New  external  3  per  ooiit.  conTerted  debt  of  1902,  33,078,3771.  ;  4) 
per  cent,  tobacco  loan,  1891  nnd  1890,  3,208,375/.  ;  total  3(1,287,2621. 

The  iatemol  debt  on  Jnne  30,  1910,  amounted  to  1,118,601,3*7  escadoa. 

Defence. 

The  Arm;  uf  Portugal  U  a  tuilitia  rabed  b;  cooKriptioD.  It  ii  iu  Uitm 
categories,  the  active  army,  the  reeerve  and  the  tonltonal  army.  All  adult 
malea  >n  liable  to  be  called  out  from  the  age  of  17  to  45,  but,  practically, 
aerrice  only  begins  at  the  age  of  20.    10  jeare  are  pesaed  in  th*  activa  army, 

10  in  the  reaerra,  and  8  iu  ths  territorial  army,  whicu  latter  also  inoludM 
auiploa  men  Sroia  othia  categorisa.  !□  the  acti<«  army,  icoruits  undalM 
from  15  to  30  weeka'  preUminarr  traiuing,  acconliug  to  the  arin  of  tA* 
atrrie*  ;  afterwards  there  U  a  fortuight'a  training  duiing  the  annual  mobili- 
U±ion.  The  country  is  dirided  into  3  tenitoriftl  diatrioU,  each  supposed  to 
produce  a  divtaioo.     The  active  army  consiets  of  3E>  legimBula  of  3  battalion*, 

11  cavalry  regiments  of  4  aqoadrone,  8  tield  artillery  regimeota,  compnaisg 
63  battenea.  2  hone  batteritia,  9  mouataia  batterita,  20  garriion  batteries, 
and  engiueer  imits.     BatterieB  have  i  f^ina. 

The  peace  establzshment  of  tbe  active  army  has  been  fixed  of  late 
year*  at  30,000  men.     There  are  about  2,800  officers,  all  told. 

The  rcaerve  army  was  to  coosiat  of  35  roglmenta  of  inlantry,  B  ai|vadreB« 
of  cavalry,  and  24  field  batteriea,  with  other  units. 
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The  territorial  army  has  no  cadres. 

The  Republican  Guard,  and  the  Fiscal  Guard,  are  civil  corps  recruited 
from  the  army,  the  men  of  which  can  be  employed  in  the  field  in  war  time. 
The  Republican  Guard  is  a  military  police,  numbering  about  5,000  men, 
of  whom  about  800  are  mounted.  The  Fiscal  Guard  is  S  preventive  service 
about  5,200  strong. 

Tlie  arm  of  the  Portuguese  infantry  is  the  Mauser-Vergueiro,  a  magazine 
weapon,  calibre  6*5  mm.  The  field  artillery  is  arm^  with  7*5  cm. 
Schneider  Canet  guns. 

With  regard  to  over-sea  garrisons,  2  line  regiments  of  infantry  (of  2 
battalions)  are  normally  stationed  in  the  Azores,  and  1  at  Madeira.  The 
latter  has  also  a  battalion  of  garrison  artillery,  and  there  are  2  in  the  Azores. 
Besides  these  troops,  the  Portuguese  have  a  separate  Colonial  Army,  partly 
BuTopeau  and  partly  Native,  which  garrisons  their  possessions  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  in  Mozambique,  India,  &c.  The  force  consists  of  about 
700  officers,  about  3,000  European  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  and 
9,000  natives,  the  Europeans  being  enlisted  voluntarily,  the  natives 
compulsorily. 

During  the  war  65,062  officers  and  men  were  sent  to  France.  The 
casualties  in  France  amounted  to  1,862  killed,  5,224  wounded,  and  6,678 
priMoners.  31,500  European  troops  served  in  Angola  and  Mozambique; 
including  natives,  150,000  troops  were  mobilized.  The  military  estimates 
for  1919-1920  amount  to  44,228,346  Escudos. 

The  navy  of  Portugal  comprises : — 3  protected  cruisers,  AlmiranU  Utis 
(4,253  tons),  Adamastor  {1,757  tons) ;  Sao  (?a&mZ  (1,772  tons)  ;  four  gunboats 
for  Mozambique,  a  variety  of  old  gunboats,  a  mine-layer,  4  transports,  2 
training  ships,  the  former  royal  yacht,  5  de  Outuhro  (1,365  tons),  some 
sloops,  bought  from  the  British  Navy  in  1920,  5  destroyers,  7  torpedo 
boatis,  4  submarines,  1  steamer  for  torpedo  and  mine  service. 

The  naval  personnel  is  about  6,000. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Of  the  whole  area  of  continental  Portugal  26*2  per  cent,  is  annually 
cultivated  under  cereals,  pulse,  pasture,  etc.  ;  3*5  per  cent,  is  under  vineyards  ; 
8*9  per  cent,  under  fruit  trees  ;  17*3  per  cent,  under  forest ;  43*1  per  cent,  is 
waste.  In  Alemtejo  and  Estremadura  and  the  mountainous  districts  of  other 
provinces  are  wide  tracts  of  waste  lands,  and  it  is  asserted  that  many  hectares, 
now  uncultivated,  are  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

The  chief  cereal  and  animal  produce  of  the  country  are  : — In  the  north, 
mai2e  and  oxen  ;  in  the  mountainous  region,  rye  and  sheep  and  goats  ;  in 
the  central  region,  wheat  and  maize  ;  and  in  the  south,  wheat  and  swine, 
which  fatten  in  the  vast  acorn  woods.  The  production  of  wheat  in  1919  was 
4,767,665  bushels;  of  rye,  1,785,888  bushels;  of  oats,  8,037,831  bushels; 
of  barley,  1,000,780  bushels.  Throughout  Portugal  wine  is  produced  in 
large  quantities.  The  area  of  vineyards  in  1917  was  781,000  acres  (720  acres 
in  1916),  and  the  vintage  for  1919  amounted  to  96,641,160  gallons.  Olive 
oil  (area  covered  by  olive  trees  about  825,000  acres ;  annual  prodnction 
about  12,760,000  gallons  of  oil);  figs;  tomatoes  are  largely  produced,  as 
are  oranges,  onions,  and  potatoes.  The  production  of  wool  in  1918-19 
amounted  to  6,244,684  pounds. 

The  forests  cover  19  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  country ;  pines 
extending  to  1,909,663  acres;  oaks,  898,833  acres;  corks,    817,081  acres; 
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chwtnut,  210,345  acrea  ;  PjrBnonaak,  lS9,150i£res  :  total,  4,0OS,O72  Mrea. 
Cork  ia  one  of  the  principEil  sourcea  of  wealth  ;  the  annual  production  is 
eatimatedat  176,368,000  poimda. 

Portugal  poBse^sea  considerable  mineral  wealth,  but  coal  ia  scarce,  and, 
for  vant  of  fuel  and  cheap  transport,  valuablg  mines  remain  nnirorked. 
The  moBt  important  mineral  is  wolfram  ;  others  are  iron,  capper,  manganese, 
antimouf,  lead,  tin,  and  gold. 

Porti^  had  in  1918,  36,673  persons  and  11,922  vessels  of  37,609  tons 
engaged  in  fishing.  The  exports  of  sardines  and  tunny  Gah  are  conaid«rable. 
The  centra  of  the  sardine  industry  ia  at  Setubal,  about  10  miles  south  of 
Lisbon.  The  value  of  the  fisheriea  in  1918  waa  20,205,996  escndoa,  in- 
cluding sardines,  13,0)8,082  escudas, 

A  characteristic  industry  of  Portugal  ia  the  manufacture  of  aavltjot  or 
porcelain  tiles.  This  was  inherited  Irom  the  Moors,  and  tiles  are  used 
extensively  for  interior  and  entcrior  decoration  of  public  and  private 
buildings.  At  Sacavem,  near  Lisbon,  a  large  factory  makes  tiles  and  china- 
ware.  In  Feniche,  an  old  fishing  village  on  the  coaat  north  of  Lisbon,  there 
ia  a  local  pillow  lace  industry,  and  at  Guimaraes  famous  embroidery  is  made. 
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Total  trade  between  Portup:»l  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  tlioiuands  of 
poands  for  fire  yean  (Board  of  Trade  Returns)  : — 


—                                       1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Import*  firom  Portagal  into  U.  Kingdom 
Bxp0rt«  to  Portugal  from  U.  Kingdom 

£ 
5,260 

4,098 

£ 
8,856 
3,132     , 

£ 
9,747 
3,744 

£ 

10,7i>7 

6,434 

£ 

7,060 

10,549 

Shipping,  Havigation,  and  Internal  CommunicationB. 

The  commercial  navjr  of  Portugal  on  January  1,  1911,  contained  66 
steamers  of  70,193  tons  in  the  aggregate,  and  259  sailing  yessels  of  43,844 
tons. 

In  1916,  7,284  vessels  of   9,778,211  tons  entered  the  ports  of  Portngal. 

Portag^  has  two  State-owned  railways,  733  miles  in  length,  and  five 
privately  owned  lines,  1,314  miles  in  length  ;  total  railway  mileage  on 
December  31,  1918,  2,047  ;  and  on  December  31,  1920,  2,128  miles.  The 
railways  have  a  gauge  of  5ft.  5|in.,  except  two  lines,  one  of  which  has  a 
3ft.  S^in.  gauge,  and  the  other  a  2ft.  ll^in.  gauge. 

The  number  of  post-offices  at  the  end  of  1913  was  4,266  ;  the  number  of 
letters,  newspapers,  &c.,  carried  in  the  same  year  was  :  letters,  54,623,000 ; 
post-cards,  23,667,000  ;  printed  matter,  eircnlars,  kc,  47,549,000.  The 
number  of  telegraph  offices  at  the  end  of  1915  was  628.  There  wero  at  the 
same  date  5,945  miles  of  line  and  13,415  miles  of  wire.  The  number  of 
telegrams  in  1915  was :  internal,  1,412,040  ;  international,  706,569  ;  transit, 
2,146,629  ;    service,  184.731  ;  total,  4,449,969. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Government  financial  institution  is  the  Bank  of  Portugal.  Tha  cash 
on  hand  of  the  bank  on  March  6,  1921,  was  :  gold,  8,576,696  escndos  ; 
silver,  19,022,631  escudos.  The  notes  in  circulation  amounted  on  March  6, 
1921,  to  632,161,233  escudos. 

There  are  18  other  banks  registered  in  the  Republic  with  a  nonoinal 
capital  of  47,000,000  escudos,  and  total  deposits  on  Uecember  SI,  1919,  of 
381,465,000  escudos. 

The  gold  coinage  of  Portugal  issued  since  1854  amounts  to  the  nominal 
value  of  7,967,002,  and  the  silver  coinage  to  37,934,523  escudos. 

The  Decree  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  May  22,  1911,  established 
a  new  monetary  system.  The  unit  is  the  gold  esaido,  of  100  centavos,  which 
is  equivalent  "to  the  1-niilreis  gold  piece,  and  is  worth  normally  about 
4#.  5irf.  (but  the  rate  varies  ;  average  for  1918,  2*.  7d.);  1,000  escudos  are 
called  a  conto.  Gold  coins  are  2,  5,  and  10-escudo  pieces ;  silver  coins  are 
l-escndo  (0*835  fine)  and  50,  20,  and  lO-centavos  pieces ;  there  are  bronze 
and  nickel  coins  of  4,  2,  1,  and  i-oentavo.  The  gold  coins  and  the  silver 
escudos  are  '900  fine  ;  the  other  silver  coins  are  '835  fine.  The  English 
sovereign  and  half  sovereign  are  legal  tender  for  4^  and  2 J  escudos  respec- 
tively. 

Owing  to  the  disappearance  of  practically  all  gold  and  silver  in  Portugal, 
the  country  is  on  a  paper  basis.  New  notes  of  5,  10,  and  50  centavos  have 
been  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Portugal.  Small  coins  of  1  and  4  centavos  have 
been  placed  in  circulation  to  relieve  the  scarcity  of  small  change. 

On  January  1st,  1912,  the  legal  time  for  Portugal  was  placed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Greenwich  meridian. 
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riie  metric  B^Btem  of  weights  and  mMiurM  is  tba  leg«l  standard.     Ttis 


The  Libra  ..  =  X-01!  lb.  iroadupoii. 

>T_  .J     i   ot  Lisbon  =  3'7      impsrial (ralloni. 

-  ■^^'^  \   „  Oporto  =  6-8  „  ., 

„  Alqueirt    .         .         .  =  0'36  „        bushel. 

,,  Jfota  .  .  =  2'7S  ,,         qnartets. 

Diplomatic  Bepresentativea. 

1.  Of  PoRTtroAL  ix  Qrkat  Bbitaim. 

AmbaitadoT. — Senhor  Mannel  Teixeira  Gomes,  G.B.E.  (appoiDled 
1920). 

First  Secretary.— 3o»o  A.  de  BUncbi,  O.B.E, 

Second  Secretary. — ioti  de  Lima  Santos. 

A^aml  Attaekl. — Commander  Fernando  Branco. 

Uililar]/  AUachi.— Colonel  A.  Irens  Perraz,  D.S.O. 

Cinuut-OeTitTal  iTvimuioii. — Oscar  George  Potter. 

Thoie  are  Consular  reprasentativea  at  CardilT,  Newcastle,  LlTBrpool, 
and  Consular  agents  at  Cork,  Dublin,  '  Dundee,  Leitli,  Glasgow,  Hull, 
Southampton. 

2.  Or  Qbeat  Britain  ih  Portwoal. 

^mJowoior- — Hon.  Sir  Lancelot  D.  Catnogie,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.M.G., 
appointed  September  BO,  1913. 

SeerelarUa.—n.  A.  Grant- WaUon  and  T.  A.  Shone. 

Umtaiy  Attaeht.-~Col.  H.  F.  W.  Baird,  C.B,,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O, 

Omnmereial  Sta-etary.—GioStj  Salia. 

There  are  Consular representatires at  Lisbon  (CO.),  B*l*m,  Faio,  Satubal, 
Figueira,  Leixfles,  Oporto,  io. ;  Fuachal  (Madeira),  St.  Michael's  (Aiores), 
at.   Vincent  (Cape  Verde). 

Gtmmtl-Qmtrnl  at  Louren^o  Marques. — H.  Hall-Hall  (Acting). 

There  are  Consuls  or  Vice-Conaula  at  Bissau  (Guinea),  Chinde,  Inham- 
bane,  Mozambique,  Tete,  Quilimane,  Lobito,  and  &ia  Thom£,  Consul  at 
Maimagao  (Goa). 

Depfindenciei. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  Portugal,  situated  in  Africa  and  Asia,  are 
aa  follow*  :~- 
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On  August  15,  1914,  partial  automony  was  granted  by  the  Home 
Goyernment  to  all  Portuguese  colonies,  giving  each  the  right  to  establish  its 
own  code  of  laws  for  civil  and  financial  Government. 

Portuguese  India  consists  of  Goat  containing  the  capital,  Panjin,  or  Nova- 
G6a,  on  the  Malabar  coast;  DamSo,  on  the  coast  about  100  miles  north  of 
Bombay  ;  and  Diu,  a  small  island  about  140  miles  west  of  Dam^.  In  1915 
there  were  142  schools  with  9,546  pupils  (6,066  boys  and  3,480  girls).  In  Goa 
there  are  501  salt  works  employing  1,968  men,  the  annual  production  amount- 
ing to  about  12,200  tons.  In  Bam^o  there  are  11  salt  works,  and  in  Din  5. 
In  1906  deposits  of  manganese  were  discovered  near  Mormug4o  and  about  6 
concerns  with  about  20  mines  are  at  work.  The  military  force  consists  of  not 
less  than  1,082  men  (786  natives).  The  MormugSo  railway  (51  miles)  connects 
this  piort  with  the  lines  of  British  India.  The  estimated  revenue 
of  G6a,  &c.,  in  1917-18  was  1,591,022  escudos ;  expenditure,  1,810,977 
escndos.  The  trade  is  largely  transit.  In  1919  the  imports  by  sea  and  land 
amounted  to  4,554,987  escudos,  the  exports  to  1,626,647  escudos.  Chief 
exports  are  :  coco-nuts,  fish  (fresh  and  salted),  spices,  caju-nuts,  salt,  and 
copra.  There  are  in  Portuguese  India  18  telegraph  offices  and  167  miles  of 
telegraph  line. 

MacaOy  ^^  China,  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth 

of  the  Canton  River,  forms  with  the  two  small  adjacent  islands  of  Taipa  and 
Coldane,  a  province,  the  city  being  divided  into  two  wards,  one  inhabited  by 
Chinese  and  the  other  by  non-Chinese,  each  having  its  own  administrator. 
The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  December  31,  1910,  is  74.866 
(42,263  males  and  32,603  females).  There  are  2,171  Portuguese,  71,021 
Chinese  and  244  of  vaiious  nationalities.  Estimated  revenue  in  1917-18, 
1,917,881  escudos  and  expenditure  1,783,072  escudos.  The  military  force 
contains  at  least  488  men  (164  natives).  The  trade,  mostly  transit,  is  in 
the  hands  of  Chinese.  Imports  in  1919,  6,943,658  escudos  ;  exports,  6,398,176 
esc  ados. 

Portuguese  Timor  consists  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island  of  that 

name  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  with  the  territory  of  Ambeno  and  the 
neighbouring  isle  of  Pulo  Cambing.  By  treaty  of  1859  the  island  was 
divided  between  Portugal  and  Holland ;  by  convention  of  October  1,  1904, 
ratified  in  1908,  a  boundary  arrangement  was  made  between  the  two 
Governments,  certain  enclaves  being  exchanged  and  the  possession  of  other 
territories  settled.  This  possession,  formerly  administratively  joined  to 
Macao,  was  in  1896  made  an  independent  province.  Population  in  1915,* 
377,815  (201,121  males  and  176,694  females).  Estimated  public  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  1917-18,  480,064  escudos.  Military  force  not  less  than  323 
men  (212  natives).  Imports  (1919)  987,026  escudos ;  exports,  549,271 
escudos.  Chief  exports  are :  coffee,  sandal  wood,  sandal-root,  copra,  and 
wax.      The  port  is    Dilly. 

The  Cape  Verde  IslandS)  fourteen  in  number,  are  administered  by  a 
Governor,  whose  seat  is  at  Praia,  the  capital.  The  population  according  to 
the  census  of  December  31,  1912,  is  149,793  (69,001  males  and  80,792 
females)  including  295  foreigners,  and  its  distribution  is  as  follows  :  whites, 
4,799  ;  coloured,  87,621  ;  negroes,  51,509.  Military  force  not  less  than  264 
men  (168  natives).  The  chief  products  are  coffee,  medicinal  produce,  hides, 
and  millet.  The  estimated  public  revenues  and  expenditures  in  1917-18, 
776,799  escudos;  imports  in  1919,  8,493,802  escudos;  exports,  749,709 
escudos. 
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Portuguese  Ouiuefti  on  the  coast  of  Senegambia,  is  bounded  bj  the 
limits  fixed  by  the  convention  of  May  12,  1886,  with  France,  and  is  entirely 
enclosed  on  the  land  side  by  French  possessions.  It  includes  the  adjacent 
archipelago  of  Bijagoz,  with  the  island  of  Bolama,  in  which  the  capital  of 
the  same  name  is  sitnated.  Estimated  population, *289, 000.  The  chief  com- 
mercial products  are  rubber,  wax,  oil  seeds,  ivory,  hides.  Estimated  public 
revenues  for  1917-18,  723,418  escudos,  and  expenditures,  708,700  escudos. 
Military  force  not  less  than  247  (143  natives).  Imports  in  1919,  4,661,404 
escudos  ;  exports,  4,327,272  escudos.  The  chief  port  is  Bissau.  There  are 
100  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 

The  islands  of  S.  Thome  and  Principe,  which  are  about  125  miles 
off  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  were  discovered  in  1471,  and 
now  constitute  a  province  under  a  Governor.  In  1914  the  population  of 
the  two  islands  was  58,907  in  S.  Thome  and  4,938  in  Principe,  and  its 
distribution  was  as  follows  :  whites,  1,570;  natives,  57,387.  The  islands 
are  hilly,  the  soil  volcanic,  and  the  vegetation  rich  and  various.  The  chief 
commercial  products  are  cacao,  cofi'ee,  rubber  and  cinchona.  Area  of  cacao 
plantations,  125,000  acres  ;  production  in  1916,  629,450  bags  (of  between 
132  to  140  pounds).  Estimated  revenue  for  1917-18,  1,370,737  escudos, 
and  expenditure,  1,285,258  escudos.  Military  force,  at  least  240  men 
(181  natives).  Imports  at  S.  Thom^  and  Principe  (1919),  6,575,206  escudos  ; 
exports,  18,759,705  escudos.  On  S.  Thom6  a  railway  of  9  miles  fs  open  for 
traffic. 

Angola  (Portuguese  West  Africa),  with  a  coast-line  of  over 

1,000  miles,  is  separated  from  French  Congo  by  the  boundaries  assigned 

by   the  convention   of  May  12,    1886  ;    from   the   Congo  by  those   fixed 

by    the    convention    of   May  25,    1891  ;    from    British    South    Africa    in 

accordance    with    the    convention    of  June    11,    1891,   and    from  South- 

west    Africa    in    accordance    with    that    of    December    30,    1886.       The 

colony   has   belonged   to   the  Portuj^uese    since   1575,  with   the  exception 

of  the  years  1641  to  1648,  when  it  was  held  by  the  Dutch.      It  is  under  a 

Hiffh   Commissioner,    who   resides   at  Loanda,    and  is   vested  with   large 

powers  ;  it  is  divided    into  nine  districts:  Congo,  Guanza- Norte,  Guanza- 

Sul,  Benguella,  Mazico,  Moasamedcs,    Huila,  Cubango,  and   Lunda.      The 

capital  is  S.   Paulo   de   Loanda,   other    important    towns    being  Cabinda, 

Ambriz,    Novo  Redondo,    Benguella,    Mossamedes,   and    Port    Alexander. 

The  indigenous  population  numbered  2,124,361  in  1914.      There  are  said 

to  be  52  Government  schools,  and  7  municipal  and  2  private  schools,  with 

altogether  about    2,410    pupils.     Various    missions    are    at   work    in    the 

country.      The    military  force  varies  between  2,721    men   (1,976  natives) 

and   4^731    (3,602    natives).     Estimated  revenue    in    1917-18,    13,435,221 

escudos,    and   expenditure    16,418,413   escudos.      The    chief  products   are 

coffee,  rubber,  wax,  sugar  (for  rum  distilleries),  vegetable  oils,  coco-nuts, 

ivory,  oxen    and    fish.      Rubber  supplies  are   now    becoming  exhausted ; 

cotton -growing,  formerly  remunerative,    has  been    neglected    but    is    now 

increasing ;    tobacco  is  grown    and  manufactured  for  local  consumption ; 

petroleum  and  asphalt  are  worked  by  a  British  syndicate.     The  province 

contains  large  quantities  of  malachite  and  copper,  iron,  petroleum,  and  salt. 

Gold  has  also  been  found.     Imports,  exclusive  of  Congo  (1919),  10,208,893 

escudos  ;  exports  exclusive  of  Congo,  11,718,322  escudos.    The  chief  imports 

of  the  province  are  textiles,  and  the  chief  exports  are  coffee  and  rubber. 

Dried  fish  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities.     The  trade  is  largely  with 

Portugal.      In  1914    there  entered   the   port   of  Loanda,    195    vessels    of 

4  H  2 
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293,581  tons,  and  clesnd  187  reneU  of  270,917  toos.  Th«  Portqgoeae 
NstioDAl  KftTigation  Compftny  has  most  of  the  canying  tnde  to  and 
from  Europe ;  the  steamers  of  3  British  lines  and  one  German  line 
rifiit  ports  of  the  Colony.  The  length  of  railwajs  open  for  traffic,  is 
81S  miles,  made  up  as  n>llows:  Loanda-Lucalla  line,  226  mUes  (metre 
gauge) ;  Lucalla-Malanje  line,  149  miles  (metre  gauge),  which  it  is  intended 
should  link  up  with  the  Central  African  Railway  ;  Canhoca-Crolungo  Alto, 
9  miles ;  Lobito-Chingnar,  323  miles  ;  and  Mossamedea-CHeia  Mountains, 
111  miles.  In  July,  1918,  the  Goremment  purchased  the  Trans-African 
railway.  Angola  is  connected  by  cable  with  £s^,  West,  and  South  African 
telegraph  systems. 

Hozambique  (Portuguese  East  Africa)  is  separated  from  British 

(Central  and  South  Africa  by  the  limits  of  the  arrangement  between  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal  in  June,  1891.  It  is  separated  from  late  German 
East  Africa,  according  to  agreements  of  October  and  December,  1886, 
and  July,  1890,  by  a  line  running  from  Cane  Delgado  at  10*  40'  S.  lat.  till 
it  meets  the  course  of  the  Romma,  which  it  follows  to  the  point  of  its 
confluence  with  the  'Msinje,  the  boundary  thence  to  Lake  Nyasa  being  the 
parallel  of  latitude  of  this  point.  In  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  the  Peace  Conference  on  September  23,  1919,  allotted  to 
Portugal  '  as  the  original  and  rightful  owner '  the  territory  south  of  the 
Rovuma,  known  as  the  '*  Eionga  Triangle  "  (formerly  part  of  German  £ast 
Africa). 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  with  an  area  of  428,132  square  miles,  comprises 
three  distinct  entities:  (1)  the  Province  of  Mozambique  (295,000  square 
miles) ;  (2)  the  Companhia  de  Mozambique  (59,840  square  miles),  and 
(3)  the  Companhia  do  Nyassa  (73,292  square  miles).  The  first,  which  is 
ruled  by  a  High  Commissioner,  with  his  seat  at  Lourenzo  Marques,  is  divided 
into  6  districts :  Louren^  Marques,  Gaza,  Inhambane,  Qoilimane,  Tete  and 
Mozambique,  each  with  its  own  Governor.  Louren^o  Marques  (population 
13,154  in  1912)  is  the  capital  of  the  Province.  There  is  a  Government  Council 
composed  of  officials  and  elected  representatives  of  the  commercial,  industrial 
and  agricultural  classes,  and  a  Provincial  Council  with  the  attributions  of  an 
administrative  and  account  tribunal.  The  existing  organisation  of  the  pro- 
vince is  that  which  was  established  by  decree  of  M  ay  23,  1907,  with  some 
modiftcations.  The  Manica  and  Sofi&la  region  is  administered  by  the  Mo- 
zambique Company,  which  has  a  royal  charter  granting  sovereign  rights  for 
50  years  from  1891.  Under  the  Company's  administration  the  country  on 
the  Zambezi  has  become  settled,  there  is  convenient  transport  by  river,  and 
facilities  are  granted  for  securing  titles  and  working  mines.  The  Nyasa 
Company,  with  a  royal  charter,  administers  the  region  between  the  Bovuma, 
Lake  Nyasa,  and  the  Lurio.  Estimated  population,  about  3  million  natives, 
10,500  whites,  and  1,100  Asistics  and  half-castes.  The  military  force  of  the 
Colony  varies  between  2,250  men  (1,879  natives)  and  3,904  men  (2,468 
natives).     For  1917-18  the  actual  revenue  was  9,440,665  escudos. 

The  chief  products  of  the  Colony  are  sugar,  coco -nuts,  bees- wax,  and 
mining  products.  Important  gold-bearing  reefs  have  been  discovered  on  the 
Upper  2^mbezi,  and  extensive  coal  deposits  in  the  Tete  region. 

The  principal  ports  are  Mozambique  (population,  1910,  472  Europeans,  895 
Asiatics,  and  about  361,367  natives),  I  bo,  Quilimane,  Chinde  (population  1,690, 
of  whom  218  European),  Beira  (population,  3,420,  of  whom  738  white), 
Inhambane  (population,  8,830,  of  whom  100  European  and  250  Asiatic),  and 
Louren90  Marques  (9,849,  of  whom  4,691  European). 
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The  trade  registered  (exolusire  of  coin  and  bullion)  at  tlie  following  ports 
in  1918  is  given  below  : — 


— 

Imports 

Exports 

Re-exports 

Transit 

Total 

Esondos 

Esendoa 

Esendos 

Esendos 

Eseudos 

LonretiQo  Marqaea 

10,968,460 

2,860,772 

7,677,247 

23,894,101 

44,910,586 

Inliambuio 

906,973 

59,t)SS 

— 

— . 

966,606 

Chinde     . 

m 

1,575,719 

400,287 

1,325,672 

1,841,546 

5,092,124 

Qaelimane 

m 

1,624,597 

877,084 

4,866 

— - 

1,905,937 

MoQambiqae 

. 

8,846,780 

667,883 

420,770 

— 

4,485,389 

Tete  . 

345,112 

25,376 

— 

76,142 

446,680 

Beira 

* 

8,521,884 

3,420.180 

18,956,078 

5,028,861 

25,925,448 

Ibo    .       .       . 

t               • 

808,385 

822,901 

9,776 

.       5,881 

1,146,896 

Grand  Toi 

tal  . 

23,017,816 

8,124,009 

23,392,700 

30,346,031 

84,829,616 

The  chief  articles  imported  into  the  colony  are  cereals,  foodstuffs,  cement, 
cotton,  alcoholic  liquors,  and  animals.  The  exports  are  mainly  sugar,  rubber, 
various  ores,  wax,  and  ivory.  The  Zambezi  is  navigable  for  stem- wheelers 
as  far  as  Tete.  At  the  port  of  Louren^o  Marques  there  entered  in  1918  498 
vessels  and  cleared  499  vessels.  At  the  Port  of  Beira  840  vessels  arrived 
and  936  departed  in  1919.  At  the  poit  of  Ibo,  2,104  vessels  arrived  in 
1919,  and  2,100  departed. 

The  Delagoa  Bay  railway  has  a  length  of  67  miles  in  the  colony,  and  is 
continued  for  290  miles  to  Pretoria.  The  commercial  relations  and  transit 
of  goods  by  this  railway  between  the  Portuguese  and  British  possessions  are 
regulated  by  the  agreement  signed  April  1,  1909.  A  new  line  from 
Louren^o  Marques  to  the  Swaziland  border  is  under  construction,  44  miles 
being  open  for  traffic,  including  the  Umbeluzi  branch.  The  Gaza  railway, 
from  Chai-Chai  to  Manjacaze  has  32  miles  open  for  traflBc,  and  the  line  from 
Mutamba  to  Inharrime  25  miles.  The  Beira  railway  has  a  length  of 
204  miles  in  the  colony,  and  is  continued  from  the  British  frontier  to 
Bulawayo. 

The  Government  has  been  working  on  a  definite  plan,  and  the  finished 
scheme  for  the  Province  south  of  parallel  22,  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Mozambique  Co.'s  territories,  embraces  the  following  lines:  Moamba  to 
Xinavane,  55  miles  (completed)  ;  Xinavane  via  Chissane  to  Chai-Chais 
70  miles  (not  yet  begun)  ;  Chai-Chai  via  Manjacasse  to  Chigomo,  51  miles, 
(completed)  ;  Chigomo  via  Jinagai  to  Inharrime,  51  miles,  projected ; 
Inharrime  to  Mutamba,  40  miles  (completed) ;  Mutamba  to  Inhanibanc, 
16  miles  (under  construction).  Activities  north  of  the  Mozambique  Co.  are 
represented  by  two  lines  of  penetration,  one  from  the  port  of  Quelimane, 
which  will  tap  what  is  said  to  be  the  richest  region  on  the  whole  coast  and 
whose  interior  terminal  will  connect  with  the  existing  railway  in  British 
Kyasaland,  and  the  other  from  the  port  of  Mozambique,  capital  of  the 
district  of  that  name  and  formerly  capital  of  the  Province, 

Beira  is  connected  by  telegraph  with  Salisbury  in  Mashonaland,  and 
LonrenQo  Marques  with  the  Transvaal  system.  Quilimane  has  telegraphic 
communication  with  Chiromo.  In  1915  there  were  3,397  miles  of  telegraph, 
line. 

The  Portuguese  coinage  is  little  used  ;  the  official  value  of  the  escudo  is 
4s,  6d.,  or  4*5  eseudos  to  the  £.  At  Mozambique  the  currency  is  chiefly 
British-Indian  rupees,  on  which  an  import  duty  of  10  per  cent,  is  levied. 
At  Louren^o  Marques  English  gold  and  silver  coins  are  chiefly  used. 
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Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference. 

1.  Official  Publications.    Portugal  and  Defxndiekoibs. 

Annuario  EstRtistico  de  Portugal.    Lisbon.    Annual. 

Recenseinent  de  la  population  de  Portugal  au  l^''  D^cembre,  1911.  Part  2.  Population 
de  fait  d'apr^g  les  Ages,  en  diatinguant  la  aeze,  I'^tat  civil  et  rinatructiun.  Tableaux 
coDiparatira.  Fart  8.  Aveugles,  sourdmuets,  idiots  et  ali^n^s  d'apr^s  lea  aezea.  Part  4. 
Long4"ite.  Individua  &g4s  de  bO  ana  et  plua,  grouped  d'apr^s  lea  ftgea,  en  diatinguant  le 
aexe.    2  vols.     Lisbon,  1914. 

The  statistical  publicationa  of  the  various  Grovemment  Departments. 

Boletim  commercial  e  maritimo  (monthly). 

Boletim  da  DirecQ&o  Geral  de  Agricultura. 

Anu^rio  Colonial.     Lisbon.     First  issue,  1916. 

Boletim  OfTicial  for  each  of  the  Portuguese  colonies  :— Provincias  de  Gabo,  Verde, 
Ouin^,  Sao  Thom^  e  Principe,  Angola,  Mozambique,  Estado  da  India,  Provincie  de 
Macao  de  Timor. 

CoUecQ&o  deTratadoB,  convenQ9es,contractos, e  actos  publicos  celebradoa  entre a  cdrte 
de  Portugal  e  as  maisPotencias  desde  1640  at^  ao  presente,  por  Borgea  de  Casteo  e  Jndice 
Byker,  30  vols.  1856-1879.— Nova  CollecQ&o  de  Tratadoa,  Ac.    2  vola.    1890-1891. 

Conta  Geral  da  administraQ&o  flnanceira  do  Estado. 

Poreign  Oitice  Reports,  Annual  and  Miscellaneous  Seriea.    London. 

Freire  de  Andrade  (A.),  Relatorios  sobre  MoQambique.  6  vola.  Louren^  Marques, 
1907-1910. 

Le  Portugal  au  point  de  vue  agricole.    Lisbonne,  1900. 

Le  Portugal  vinicole.    Lisbonne,  1900. 

Liata  dos  Navios  de  Guerra  e  Mercantefi  da  Marinha  nortniraeza.    (Annual.)    Lisbon. 

Negocios  externos:  Arbitragem  de  Manica,  1897. 

Notas  Sobrp  Portugal  (Exposigao  Nacional  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  em  1908.  Sec^io 
Fortuguesa).    2  vols.    Lisbon,  1908. 

OrQamento  geral  e  propoata  de  lei  das  receitaa  e  das  deapesas  ordinariaa  do  Bstado  na 
nietroi>ole. 

OrQamento  da  Receita  e  tabellas  da  Despesa  das  Frovinciaa  ultramarinaa. 

See  also  Reports  presented  to  the  Cdrtes  by  the  Ministers  of  Finance  and  of  If  arina 
and  Colonies,  and  reports  of  the  district  governors  of  the  Province  of  Mo^^ambiqne. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications.    Portugal  and  Dependencies. 

Adam  (Madame),  La  Patrie  portugaise.    Paris.    18^6. 

Andradi  Cotoo(3.  de).  Bstudos sobre  as  Provindas  Ultramarinaa.  4  vola.  Llabon,  188S-K. 

fiaedeker's  Spain  and  Portugal.    4th  ed.     Leipzig,  1913. 

Barker  (G.),  A  Winter  Holiday  in  Portugal.     Londou,  1912. 

Bell  (A.  F.  G.),  In  Portugal.  London,  1912.— Purtugal  of  the  Portuguese.  Liondon, 
1915. 

Boletim  e  Publica^oes  da  Sociedade  da  Cteographia  de  Lisboa. 

Brown  (A.  8. ),  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands  with  the  Azores.  [Guide  Book].  Ij«ndoii, 
1901. 

CarquejaiB.),  O  Povo  Portugez.  Aspectos  Sociaea  e  Bconomicoa.  Oporto,  1916.^0 
Puturo  de  Portugal.     Oporto,  1921. 

Goeta  (Dr.  Alfonso).  Les  Financea  Portugaisea.    Lisbon,  1918. 

Couceiro  (F.  I.  de  Paiva),  Angola.    Lisboa,  1910. 

Danver»{C.  F.\  The  Portuguese  in  India.     London,  1894. 

Delboie  (R.),  Poulch6),  Bibliographie  des  Voyages  en  Eapagne  et  en  Portugal.  [Re. 
printed  ffom  Revue  Hispanique  for  March,  July,  and  November,  1896.]    Paria,  1899. 

Hargrove  (KthelC),  Progressive  Portugal.    London,  1914. 

Jlereulano  (Alexandre),  Historia  de  Portugal  desde  o  comedo  da  Monarchia  at6  ao  fira  do 
reinado  de  Atfonso  III.  (1097-1279).    4  vols.    Lisbon,  1868. 

Joanne  (P  ),  EMpagne  et  Portugal     Paris,  1909. 

Jokneton  (Sir  Harry),  The  Colonisation  of  Africa.    Cambridge,  1809. 

Keltie  (J.  S.),  Partition  of  Africa.    2nd  ed.    London,  1895. 

Koehel  (W.  H.),  Portugal :  Its  Land  and  People.    London,  1909. 

LnecHh.  F.  de  L.  S.),  Emij,'r«Qao  e  Colonizag&o.     Lisbon,  1914. 

Lyne  (R.  N.),  Mozambique  :  Its  Asricultural  Develo]>meut.    London,  1913. 

Marvand  (A.),  Le  PortuKal  et  ses  (Colonies.    Paris,  1912. 

MaeMurdo  (M.  M.)and  Monteiro  (M.),  History  of  Portugal.    3  vola.    London,  1888. 

Martiuard^en  (Hiiko),  Angola.     Berlin,  1920. 

Maugkfim  (R  C  P.),  The  History,  Scenery,  and  Great  Game  of  Manica  and  SoCala. 
London,  1906.— Zarabesia.    London,  1909. 

MeHde${A.  Lopes),  A  India  Portugneza.    2  vols.    Llabon,  1886. 
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Mtyer  (Hans)  Das  portngiesische  Kolonialreich  der  Gtegenwart.    Berlin,  1918. 

NegreiroM  (Almada),  lie  de  San  Thoin^.  Paris,  1901. — Angola,  Paris,  1901.— Le  Mo- 
zambique.   Paris,  1904. — Les  colonies  portngaises.    Paris,  1907. 

O  Territorio  de  Manica  e  Sofala  e  a  administrsQao  da  Companhia  de  Mogambiqne 
(1892-1900).    Lisboa,  1902. 

Oliveira  Martiru  (J.  P.),  Historia  de  Portugal.  2  vols.  Lisbon,  1880.— Portugal 
contemporaneo.  2  vols.  Lisbon,  1881.— Historia  da  civilisaQfto  iberica.  Lisbon,  1879.— 
Politica  e  econoraica nacional.  Porto,  1885.-0  Brazil  e  as  colonias  portuguezas.  Lisbon, 
1888  —Portugal  em  Africa.    Porto,  1891.— Portugal  nos  mares.    Lisbon,  1889. 

Portugal,  Atlas  geografico  de.  Maps  by  B.  Chias.  text  (Spanish  and  Poi*tuguc!>e)  by 
J.  Bettencourt,  Barcelona,  (1005-1906).    (In  Atlas  Geografico  Ibero-Americano). 

Portugal  (6tats  et  Colonies).    Larousse :  Paris,  1900. 

BeU  (J .  Batalha).  Os  Portuguezes  na  regi&o  do  Nyassa.    Lisboa,  1889. 

SeignoboB  (C),  Histoire  politique  de  I'Europe  contemporaine.     Paris,  i897.     Eng 
Trans.    2  vols.    London,  1900. 

Souaa  (T.  de).  Para  a  Historia  da  Revohicao.    2  vols.    Coirabra,  1912. 

iSToi/M  (R.),  Annuariode  Mosamique.    Lorenzo  Marques.    (First  is^ue  1908.) 

Stephens  (M.).  Portugal  [In  &tory  of  the  Nations}.    2nd  ed.    London,  L908 

Theal  (G.  M'C),  The  Beginning  of  South  African  History.    London,  1902. 

Va»eoneelloa  (Ernesto  J.  de),  As  Colonias  portuguezas.  2nd  ed.  with  maps.  Lisbon, 
I.OOS.— Colonies  portugaises,  Communications  maritimes  et  fluviales  en  1900  — ^CoIonias 
Portuguesas.  X.  Archipelago  de  Cabo  Verde  (with  map).  Lisbon,  1916.  II.  A  Guind 
Portuguesa  (with  map).  Lisbon,  1917.— Coiupendio  di  Geografia  Comercial.  Lisbon,  1916. 
—Portugal  Colonial.    Lisbdn  1918. 

Wfek»  (John  H.),  Among  the  Primitive  Bakongo.    London,    1914. 

Whiteway  (R.  8.),  Rise  of  the  Portuguese  Power  in  India.    London,  1899. 

Wood  (Ruoh  K.),  The  Tourist's  Spain  and  Portugal.    London,  1918. 

1Vor§/old (W.  B.),  Portuguese Nyassaland.    London,  1899. 

Toung  (George),  Portujzal  Old  and  Young.    An  Historical  Study.    London,  1917. 

^<mm«rmann  (A.),  Die  Buropaischen  Kolnnien.    1*^  Band.    Berlin,  1899. 
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ROME.  SEE  AND  CHURCH  OF. 

For  many  ages  until  Pius  IX^'s  reign,  with  some  oomparatively  short 
breaks,  the  Popes  or  Roman  Pontififs  bore  temporal  sway  over  a  territory  stretch- 
ing across  Mid-Italy  from  sea  to  sea  and  comprising  an  area  of  some  16|000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  finally  of  some  3,125,000  souls.  Of  this 
dominion  the  whole  has  been  incorporated  with  the  Italian  Kingdom. 
Furthermore,  by  an  Italian  law  dated  May  13,  1871,  there  was  guaranteed 
to  His  Holiness  and  his  successors  for  ever,  besides  possession  of  tne  Vatican 
and  Lateran  palaces  and  the  villa  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  a  yearly  income  of 
3,225,000  lire  or  129,0002.,  which  allowance  still  remains  unclaimed  and 
unpaid. 

Supreme  Pontiff. — ^Benedict  XY.  (Oiaeomo  Delia  Ohieta),  bom  at  Genoa, 
November  21,  1854  ;  Archbishop  of  Bologna,  December  18,  1907  ;  Cardinal, 
May  25,  1914  ;  elected  Supreme  Pontiff,  as  successor  of  Pius  X.,  September  3, 
1914  ;  crowned,  September  6  following. 

The  election  of  a  Pope  ordinarily  is  hy  scrutiny,  Each  Cardinal  in  conclave 
writes  on  a  ticket  his  own  name  with  that  of  the  Cardinal  whom  he  chooses. 
These  tickets,  folded  and  sealed,  are  laid  in  a  chalice  which  stands  on  the 
conclave  altar ;  and  each  elector  approaching  the  altar  repeats  a  prescribed 
form  of  oath.  Thereupon  the  tickets  are  taken  from  the  chalice  by  scrutators 
appointed  ad  hoc  from  the  electing  body  ;  the  tickets  are  compared  with 
the  number  of  Cardinals  present,  and  when  it  is  found  that  any  Cardinal  has 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  his  favour  he  is  declared  elected. 

From  the  accession  of  Imiocent  IX.,  232nd  in  the  usual  list  of  Roman 
Pontiffs,  to  Benedict  XY.,  260th,  the  Popes  (all  Italian)  have  been  as  follows : — 


Name  and  Family  of  Pontiff 

Tear  of 
Election 

Name  and  Family  of  Pontiff 

Year  of 
Election 

Innocent  IX.  (Facchinetti) . 

1591 

Innocent  XIII.  {Conti) 

1721 

Clement  VIII. 

Benedict  XIII.  (Oreini)      . 

1724 

{Aldobrandini)  . 

1692 

Clement  XII.  (Corsini) 

1730 

Leo  XI.  {Medici) 

1605 

Benedict  XIV.  (Lambertini) 

1740 

Paul  V.  (Borghese)     . 

1605 

Clement  XIII.  {Bezzonieo) . 

1768 

Gregory  XV.  (Ludovisi)     . 

1621 

Clement  XIV.  {Qanganelli) 

1769 

Urban  VIII.  (BarbeHni)    . 

1623 

Pius  VI.    (Braschi). 

1775 

Innocent  X.  {Pamphily)    . 

1644 

Pius  VII.  (Chiaramonti)    . 

1800 

Alexander  VII.  {Chigi) 

1655 

Leo  XII.  {della  Oenga) 

1823 

Clement  IX.  {Rospigliosi)  . 

1667 

Pius  VIII.  {Castiglioni)     . 

1829 

Clement  X.  (AUieri) 

1670 

Gregory  XVI.  (Cappellari). 

1831 

Innocent  XI.  {Odescalchi)  . 

1676 

Pius  IX.  {Mastai'Ferretti) . 

1846 

Alexander  VIII.  (OUoboni) . 

1689 

Leo  XIII.  (Peeci) 

1878 

Innocent  XII.  {Pignatelli) . 

1691 

Pius  X.  {Sarto) . 

1903 

Clement  XI.  (Albani) 

1700 

Benedict  XV.  {Delia  Chiesa) 

1914 

The  Roman  Pontiff  (in  orders  a  Bishop,  but  in  jurisdiction  held  to  be 
by  divine  right,  the  centre  of  all  Catholic  unity,  and  consequently  Pastor 
and  Teacher  of  all  Christians)  has  for  adviser^  «a4  coadjutoca  t^M  SacMd 
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College  of  Cardinals,  consisting,  when  complete,  of  70  members,  namely,  6 
Cardinal-Bishops  (holders  of  the  suburbicary  sees),  50  Cardinal-Priests,  and 
14  Cardinal-Deacons  but  hardly  ever  comprising  the  fall  number.  In 
May,  1921,  the  Sacred  College  consisted  of  6  Cardinal-Bishops,  47  Cardinal- 
Priests,  and  8  Cardinal-Deacons.^  The  following  list  gives  the  names, 
dates,  and  offices  of  these  61  Cardinals : — 


Name 


Cardinal- BUhapi  .*— 

Vincenzo  Vannntelli 

Oaetano  de  Lai  . 

Antonio  Vice  { 

Oennaro    Oranito   Pi-  \ 
gnatelll  di  Belinonte  ' 

Basilio  Pompiy  { 

Giovanni  Cagliero 

CardifuU-PrUHt  :— 

Micliael  Logue  . 
Giuseppe  Frisco  . 
Jos^  Maria  Martin 

Herrera     y     de 

Iglesia 
Gioaeppe       Franeica' 

Nava  di  6ontif6 
Agostino  Richelmy 
Leo  von  Bkrbensky 
Bartolomeo  Baeilieri 


Je^ 


Rafkel  Merry  del  Val 


Joaquim  Areoverde  de 

Albuquerque  Caval 

canti . 
Ottavio     Cagiano     de 

Azevedo    . 
Fietro  Maifl . 
Alessandro  Lualdi 
D6Blr6  Mercier 
Pietro  Gaeparri   . 
Louis  Henri  Lugon 
Paulin  Pierre  Andrieu 
Antonio  Mendes  Bello 
Franeis  Bourne  . 
William  O'Connell 
Enrique    Almaiaz     y  \ 

Santos  . i 

Francois  Marie  Anatole  \ 

RoT^rii  de  Cabri^res  j 
Willem  van  Rossum    . 
Lonis  Nazaire  B6gin   . 


Office  or  Dignity 


Bishop  of  Palestrina,  Arch- 
priest  of  the  Patriarchal 
Liberian  Basilica,  Datary 
of  His  Holiness  . 

Bishop  of  Sabina  . 

Bishop  of  Porto  and  Santa  1 
Rofina         .        .        .        . i 

Bishop  of  Albano 


Vicar  General  of  His  Holiness 
Cardinal  Bishop  of  Velletri 

Bishop  of  Fraacati 


} 


ArchbiHhop  of  Armagh 
Archbishop  of  Naples    . 

Archbishop   of  Santiago 
Compostela . 


de 


} 


Archbishop  of  Oatania  . 

„  Turin 

Archbishop  of  Olmiitz    . 

Bishop  of  Verona   . 

Camerlengo     of    the    Holy  A 

Roman  Ohuroh.  Secretary  1 

oftheCongr.  of  the  Holy   > 

Office,  Archpriest   of    the  I 

Vatican  Basilica  .  j 

Archbishop  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Chancellor     of      the     Holy^t 
Roman  Church  .  .  j 

Archbishop  of  Pisa 

„  Palermo . 

„  Mechlin  . 

Pontifical  Secretary  of  State 
Archbishop  of  Reims     . 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux 
Patriarch  of  Lisbon 

„  Westminster  . 

Arclibishop  of  Boston    . 

Toledo    . 


fi 


Bishop  of  Montpellier  . 
Archbishop  of  Quebec  . 


Nationality 

Tear  of 
Birth 

Italian     . 

1836 

t» 

1853 

M 

1847 

>i 

1851 

>i             • 

1858 

>i             • 

1838 

Irish 
Italian     . 

1840 
1836 

Spanish   . 

1835 

Sicilian    . 

1846 

Italian     . 
Austrian . 
Italian     . 

1850 
1863 
1635 

Spanish   . 

1865 

Brazilian . 

1850 

Italian     . 

1845 

It 

Belgian    . 
Italian     . 
French     . 

Portuguese 
English    . 
American. 

1858 
1858 
1851 
1852 
1842 
1849 
1842 
1861 
1859 

Spanish   . 

1847 

French     . 

1830 

Dutch 
Canadian . 

1854 
1840 

rear  of 
Crea. 
tion 


1880 

1907 
1915 

1915 

1917 
1915 


1893 
180C 

1897 

1899 

1899 
1901 
1901 


1903 


1905 


1905 

1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1911 
1911 
1911 

1911 

1911 

1911 
1914 


1  The  terms  Cardinal.Priest  and  Cardinal-Deacon  have  for  oenturies  ceased  to  imply 
Bererally  the  particular  orders  of  priest  or  deacon.  Nowadays  in  the  Sacred  College 
s  preabyteral  title  is  fireely  given  to  one  in  episcopal  or  diaconal  orders,  and  a  deaconry  to 
a  priest  or  eT«ii  t«  a  simple  clerk. 
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Name 


CardinaUPrieiti — cont. 
John  Gsernoch     . 


Office  or  Dignitj 


^.'} 


} 


Gnstar  Piffl 

Andrew  Francis  Friih 

wirt  . 
Oeorge  Ousmini  . 
Alfonso     Maria    Mi 

strangelo . 
Raphael  Bcapinelli 

Legnigno  . 
Petro  Lafontaine 
Donato  tibaretti  . 
Augustus  Duhonrg 
Charles  Ernest  Dubois 

Viltorio     Amedeo 
Ranuzzi  de  Bianchi . 

Tominaso  Pio  Boggiani 
Alessio  A  scales! 
JjOuiM  Joseph  Maurin  . 
Alexander  Kakowski 
Edmund  Dalbor 
Adolph  Bertram 
John     Soldevila    y 

Romero 
Francesco  Ragonesi    . 
Michael  Faulhaber 
Dennis  Dougherty 
Juan  Benloch  y  Vivo  . 
Francisco     de     Assls  > 

Vidal  y  Barraquer    .  I 
Karl  Josef  dchulte 


{'\ 


Cardinal-Deaeont  :^- 
Gaetano  Bisleti  . 
Louis  Billot 


/i 


Michele  Lega       .        .  -I  I 

Francis  Aidan  Gasqnet  i 
Nicol6  Marini  .  .  i 
Oreste  Qiorgi  .  .  { 
Th-odore  Valfr6  di  Bonzo 
August  8ili  I 


Archbishop     of     Esztergom  I 
(Gran)  .        .        .        .  J 

Vienna 


M 


Archbishop  of  Bologna 
Archbishop  of  Florence 

Patriarch  of  Venice 

Archbishop  of  Rennes  . 
Archbishop  of  Paris 


Archbish.-.p  of  Benevento 
Archbishop  of  Lyons  . 
Archbis)'op  of  Warsaw  . 
A  rchbi  s  h  op  of  Posen  . 
Archbishop  of  Breslau  . 
Archbishop  of  Saragossa 

Apostolic  Nuncio  in  Spain 
Archbishop  of  Munich  . 
Archbishop  of  Philadelphia 
Archbishop  of  Burgos   . 

Archbishop  of  Tarragona 

Archbishop  of  Cologne  . 


Commendatory  Grand  Prior  'I 
of  the  Sovereign  Order  of  V 
Malta  in  Rome   .        .        .j 


Nationality 


Prefect  of  the  Holy  Congre- 
gation   


Chamberlain  of  the  Church 


} 


Hungarian 
Austrian  . 
German  . 
lUlian     . 

>i 
it 

SI 

*• 

French 

I* 
Italian 

It 

»> 
French     . 
Polish      . 

II 
German    . 
Spanish    . 

Spanish    . 
German    . 
American 
Spanish   . 

.  II 
German    . 


Italian 

French 

Italian     . 

English   . 
Italian     . 

II 

•I 

«i 


Tear  of 
Birth 


1852 
1864 
1845 
1855 
1852 

1858 

1860 
1856 
1842 
1856 

1857 

1863 
1872 
1859 
1863 
1809 
1859 
1843 

1850 
1869 
1865 
1864 

1868 

1871 


1856 

1846 

1860 

1846 
1843 
1856 
1858 
1846 


Tew  of 

Cret- 
tion 


1914 
19U 
1915 
1915 
1915 

1915 

1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 

1916 

1916 
1916 
191fl 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1919 

1931 
1921 
1921 
1921 

1921 

1921 


1911 

1911 

1914 

1914 
1916 
1916 
1919 
1919 


Though  primarily  belonging  to  the  local  Roman  Church,  the  Cardinals, 
drawn  from  every  nation  of  Christendom,  are  now  regarded  as  Princes  of  the 
Church  at  large.  Originally  they  were  simply  the  parish  rectors  of  Rome, 
or  the  deacons  of  Roman  deaconries.  In  1586  their  number  was  finally 
settled  by  Sixtus  Y.  at  seventy.  The  Cardinals  compose  the  Pope's  Senate  or 
Council  and  the  various  Sacred  Congregations,  govern  the  Church  while  the 
Apostolic  See  is  vacant,  and  elect  the  deceased  Pontiffs  successor. 
They  received  the  distinction  of  the  red  hat  under  Innocent  IV.,  during 
the  first  General  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1246  ;  and  the  title  of  Eminence 
from  Urban  VIII.,  in  1630. 

The  central  administration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  carried  on 
by  a  number  of  permanent  committees  called  Sacred  Congregations,  composed 
of  Cardinals,  with  Consultors  and  Officials.     There  are  now  eleren  Sacred 
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Congregations,  viz. ,  Holy  Office,  Consistorial,  Discipline  of  the  Sacraments, 
Council,  Religious,  Propaganda  Fide,  Index,  Rites,  Ceremonial,  Ex- 
traordinary Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Seminaries  and  Universities.  Besides 
these  there  are  several  permanent  Commissions,  for  example,  one  for  Biblical 
Studies,  another  for  Historical  Studies,  another  fur  Preservation  of  the  Faith 
in  Rome,  another  for  Codification  of  Canon  Law.  Furthermore,  the  Roman 
Curia  contains  three  tribunals,  to  wit,  the  Apostolic  Penitentiary,  the 
Supreme  Tribunal  of  the  Apostolic  Signature,  and  the  Sacred  Roman  Rota  ; 
and,  lastly,  various  offices,  as  the  Apostolic  Chancery,  the  Apostolic  Datary^ 
the  Apostolic  Chamber,  the  Secretariate  of  State,  etc. 

The  States  wherewith  the  Holy  See  maintains  diplomatic  relations  are 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Czecho-Slovakia,  France,  Germany,  Hungary, 
Yugo-Slavia,  Monaco,  the  Netherlands,  Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Russia, 
Spain,  and  the  United  Kingdom  (1914),  together  with  most  of  the  American 
Republics,  except  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Within  the  British  Empire  the  present  number  of  Roman  Catholic  residential  sees  is 
213,  viz.,  38  archbishoprics  and  112  bishoprics,  besides  64  ai»ostoIic  vicariates  (mostly 
held  hj  Bishops  of  titular  sees),  and  9  apostolic  prefectures :  wrhlle  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  snlcu'ect  to  King  George  V.  is  estimated  at  18,814,404  souls,  of  whom 
5,923,788  are  in  Europe:  2,316,054  in  Asia;  582,943  in  Africa;  3,761,914  in  British 
America;  and  1,229,755  in  Australasia.  Throughout  the  world  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  is  reckoned  at  316,888,975  souls,  of  whom  309,718,779  are  of  the  Latin  Bite 
(Catholic  Directory,  London). 

British  Envoy  Eztraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — Count 
de  Sftlis,  KC.M.G.,  0.  V.O.     (Appointed  December  2,  1916.) 

Secretary  to  the  British  Mission, — H.  H.  Thynn. 

Honorary  Attaches. — J.  Wilson  and  H.  Harris. 

Books  of  Reference. 

The  Catholic  Directory.    London.    Annual. 

Orbis  Catholicus.     A  Yenr  Book  of  the  Catholic  World.    Leamington.     1st  Tear,  1916. 

Codex  Juris  Canonici  Pii  PontiHcis  Maxiuii  lussu  digestua  Benedicti  Pap» ZV  auctoritate 
promulgates  (Praeiatioue  Eini  Petri  Card.  Gasparri). 

Addis  (Win  B.)  ana  Arnold  (Thos.),  A  Catholic  Dictionary.  7th  ed.,  revised  by  T.  B. 
Bcannell,  D  D.     London,  1905. 

AlUet  (Thomas),  The  Formation  of  Christendom.    4th  ed.    5  vols.    London,  1904.  &c. 

Annuario  PontiQcio  (La  Qeraruhia  Cartolica,  La  Curia  Romana,  etc.).    Annual,  Rome. 

ArmelUni  (Cav.  Mariano),  Le  Chiese  di  Roma  dal  Secolo  IV.  al  XIX.  2nd  ed. 
Roma.  1^91.— Oli  antichi  cimiteri  cristiani  di  Roma  e  d'ltalia.    Roma,  1893. 

Assemanua  (Joseph  Aloysins),  Codex  Liturgicus  Ecclesiae  Univenae.  13  Tols.  Romae, 
L759-W.    New  edition,  Paris,  1902. 

Brttnengo  (Giuseppe),  Le  Origin!  della  Sovranit4  Temporale  del  Papi.     Roma,  1872. 

Cardella  (Lorenzo),  Memorie  Storiche  de'Cardinali  della  Santa  Romana  Chieaa.  9  rols. 
Roma,  1792-97. 

Cartwright  (WillitLm  Comwallis),  On  Papal  Conclaves.    Edinburgh,  1868. 

Criitofori  (Conte  Francesco),  Storia  dei  Cardinali  di  Santa  Romana  Chiesa  dal  Secolo  Y. 
aU'Anno  del  Signore  MDCCGLXXXVIII.    Roma  1888. 

Dictiounairedes  Cardinauz  and  Dictionnaire  des  Papes,  forming  vols,  zxzi.and  xxxii.  of 
Migne's  Nouvelle  Encyclopedic  Th6ologique. 

Dnehetne  (Mgr.  L.),  Liber  Pontiflcalis.  2  vols.  Paris,  1886-92. — Lea  premiers  temps  de 
I'Btat  pontifical.  Paris,  1898  [English  translation  by  A  H.  Mathew.  London,  1908].— 
Lea  Origines  du  culte  Chretien.    Srd  ed.    Paris,  1902. 

OregoroviuM  (Perd.),  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Rom  im  Mittelalter.  4th  ed.  8  vols. 
Stuttgart,  1886-96.  [English  translation  by  Annie  Hamilton.  8  vols.  London,  1902.].— 
Die  Grabdenkm&ler  der  Papste.  2nd  and  enlarged  edition.  Leipzig,  1881.  [English 
translation  by  R.  W.  Setnn- Watson.    Westminster,  1903]. 

C7rt«ar(Hartmann,  S.  J.),  Geschichte  Roms  und  der  Papste  Im  Mittelalter.  Freiburg-im- 
Breiagsu,  1898,  Ac   (In  progress.)  [English  transl.  ed.  by  Luigi  Cappadelta.  London,  1911.] 

Helyot  (P.  Pierre),  Histoire  des  Ordres  Monastiques,  Religieux  et  Militaires.  8  vols. 
Paris,  1714-21 ;  new  ed.,  1792  ;  latest  ed.,  S  vols.,  1838.  (For  this  work,  recast  in  dictionary 
Xorm  and  brought  up  to  date  by  Badiche,  see  Migne's  EncyclopMie  Th6ologique.) 
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Hemrici  (H.).  Dm  Oesetzlyaeh  des  KstboUsohen  Cir«he.    Buel,  1918. 

HergenrotKer  (Card.  Joeeph),  Die  kstholiscbe  Kirehe  nnd  der  ehristliehe  Btsat  in  llirer 
gesehichtlleheii  Bntwiokelung.    Freibarg-im-Breisgiia,  187S. 

Ja^i  (Philippiifl),  RegMta  Pontiflewn  Romanonun  ab  Oondita  Eeelesia  ad  amann 
1898.    2  vols.    2Dd6d.    Lipaiae,  1885  and  1888. 

Labheus  (Phil.)  and  CoMorttiu  (Gabriel)  (S.  J.),  Sacrorum  Coneiliornm  Nova  et  Amplis- 
■ima  Col  lectio.    Mansi's  edition.    31  vols.    Florentlae,  1*/ 59-98. 

Loomit  (Louise  R.X  The  Book  of  the  Popes.    New  York  and  London,  1917. 

3fi|iii«»  (Henry  Hart,  D.D.),  History  of  Latin  Christianity ;  ineln4ing  that  of  the  Popes 
to  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.    4th  ed.    9  vols.    London,  1867. 

Moroni  (Gaetano),  Dizionario  di  Emdizlone  Storico-Bcclesiastica  da  S.  Pietro  aiiio  ai 
nostri  Giomi.    108  rols.,  with  6  index  vols.    Venezia,  1840>81. 

NovoM  (Giuseppe  de),  Blementi  della  storiade'  Sommi  PonteAci  eo'  loro  ritratti  in  Tmme 
2nd  A  enlarcmd  od..  the  portraits  brought  down  to  that  of  Pins  VI.  1$  toIs.  Siena,  1802-lS. 

Pastor  (Ludwig),  Gaschichte  der  Papste  seit  dein  Ausgang  des  Mittelalters.  2nd  ed. 
Freiburg-ira-Breisgan,  1886,  Ac.  (In  progress.)  [English  translation  in  part  ed.  by  Fred. 
Ign.    Antrobus,  in  part  made  by  Ralph  F.  Kerr.    12  toIs.    London,  1901-13]. 

BanJu  (Leopold  yon),  Die  Romisohen  Papste  in  den  letzten  Tier  Jahrhunderten.  8  toIs., 
viz.,  vol.  i.,  8th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1885;  vols.  ii.  and  iii.,  0th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1874.  [Bcgliah 
translation  by  Sarah  Austin,  4th  ed.,  3  toIs.,  London,  1886.  Another  by  E.  Foster,  7 
Tols.,  Loudon,  1858-66.3 

Registers  of  various  Roman  PontiflTs,  viz.,  Gregory  IZ.,  Innocent  IT.,  Alexander  lY. 
Urban  IV.,  Honorius  IV.,  Ac.  by  divers  French  Scholars.    Paris.    (In  progress.) 

Bo»»i  (Cav.  Giovanni  Battista  de),  La  Roma  sotterranea  descritta  ed  Tllnstrata  (with 
supplement  by  0.  Tozzi).  Roma,  1864-97.  [English  compilation  by  J.  S.  Northcote,  D.D., 
and  W.  R.  Brownlow,  D.D.     New  and  enlarged  ed.    2  vols.    London,  1879.1 

SehultMe  (Victor),  Die  Katacomben ;  Die  altchristlichen  Grabsttttten :  Ihre  (}eseUehte 
nnd  ihre  Monumente.    Leipzig,  1882. 

Silvaffni  (David),  La  Corte  e  la  Societi  Romana  nei  secoli  XVIII.  e  XIX.  2nd  ed. 
3  vols.  Firenze,  1882-85.  [English  translation  by  Fanny  Madanghlin  entitled,  Rontc,  its 
Princes,  Priests  and  People.    3  vols.    London,  1885-87.] 

Streit  (Carolus,  8.  v.  D.),  Atlas  Hierarchicns :  Descriptio  Geographica  et  Statistica 
totius  Ecclesiae  Catholicae  et  Orientis  et  Oocidentis.    Paderbom,  1918 

Wetner  (Heinrich  Joseph),  and  Welte  (Benedikt),  Kirchenlexicon.  2nd  edition.  Begun 
by  CaM.  Joseph  Hergenrother  and  continued  by  Dr.  Franz  Kanlan.  Freiburg>im-Brelrgau, 
1882-1901.     12  vols,  and  an  index  volume. 
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RUMANIA. 

(RomIkia) 
Reigning  King. 

Ferdinand  I.  King  of  Rumania,  born  August  24,  1866,  nephew  of  the 
late  King  Carol,  whom  he  succeeded  on  October  11,  1914.  Married,  January 
10,  1893,  to  Princess  Marie,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha, 
born  October  29,  1875. 

Children  of  th€  King : — (1)  Carol,  bom  October  15,  1893,  Crown  Prince, 
mnrried  March  10,  1921,  to  Princess  Helen  of  Greece ;  (2)  Elisabeth,  bom 
October  11,  1894  ;  (3)  Marie,  born  January  8,  1900  ;  (4)  Nicholas,  born 
August  18,  1903  ;  (5)  Ileana,  bom  January  5,  1909. 

The  King  has,  in  addition  to  revenues  from  certain  Crown  lands,  an  annual 
allowance  of  2,500,000  lei',  or  100,0002.  The  heir  to  the  crown  has  an  annual 
donation  of  300,000  lei  (12,0002.). 

The  union  of  the  two  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  was 
publicly  proclaimed  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy  on  Dec.  23,  1861,  the  present 
name  being  given  to  the  united  provinces.  The  first  ruler  of  Rumania  was 
Colonel  Cuza,  who  had  been  elected  *  Hospodar,'  or  Lord,  of  Wallachia  and  of 
Moldavia  in  1859,  and  who  assumed  the  government  under  the  title  of  Prince 
Alexandni  Joan  I.  A  revolution  which  broke  out  in  February  1866  forced 
Prince  Alexandru  Joan  to  abdicate,  and  led  to  the  election  of  Prince  Carol  1 
The  representatives  of  the  people,  assembled  at  Bucharest,  proclaimed 
Rumania's  independence  from  Turkey,  May  21,  1877,  which  was  confirmed 
by  Art.  48  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878.  King  Carol  I. 
reigned  as  Prince  from  1866  to  1881,  and  as  King  from  1881  to  1914.  In 
March,  1918,  Bessarabia  was  joined  to  Rumania  ;  Bukovina  in  November, 
1918  ;  and  Transylvania  in  December,  1918. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  elected  in  May  and  June,  1920,  for  United 
Rumania  by  universal,  direct,  and  secret  suffrage  will  have  to  unify  the 
different  constitutions  of  the  Old  Kingdom,  Bessarabia,  Bukovina,  and 
Transylvania.  The  constitution  of  the  Old  Kingdom,  which  was  voted  in  1866 
and  twice  modified,  once  in  1879  and  again  in  1884,  provided  for  a 
Legislature  of  two  Houses.  The  Senate  consists  (March,  1920)  of  170 
members  (Old  Kingdom,  82  ;  Transylvania,  45  ;  Bessarabia,  24  ;  and  Buk- 
ovina, 19),  including  4  for  the  Universities  and  19  Bishops.  The  Heir 
to  the  Crown  is  also  a  Senator.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  'Consists  of  847 
members  (Old  Kingdom,  168  ;  Transylvania,  112  ;  Bessarabia,  51  ;  and 
Bttkovina,  16).  A  Senator  must  be  40  years  of  age,  and  a  Deputy  25. 
Members  of  either  House  must  be  Rumanians  by  birth  or  naturalisation, 
in  full  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rights,  and  domiciled  in  the 
country.  All  citizens  of  21  years,  paying  taxes,  are  electors.  Both 
Senators  and  Deputies  receive  160  lei'  per  each  day  of  actual  attendance, 
besides  2000  lei  per  month  and  free  railway  passes.  The  King  has  a 
suspensive  veto  over  all  laws  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the 
Senate.     The  executive  is  vested  in  a  council  of  Ministers. 

The  elections  held  on  June  6,  1920,  resulted  in  the  return  of  the  following 
parties: — Peoples'  Party,  215;  Federal  Democrats,  34;  Bessarabian  Peasants, 
25  ;  Transylvauian  Nationalists,  21  ;  Socialists,  19 ;  Independent  Demo- 
crats, •  ;  other  parties,  12. 
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The  Cabinet  (appointed  June  21,  1920)  is  composed  as  follows : — 

Prime  Minister,— GenerdX  Averescu. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — Take  Jonescu. 

Minister  of  the  Interior. — M.  Argetoiano. 

Minister  of  War. — General  Raseano, 

Minister  of  Finance. — M.  Titulesco. 

Minister  of  Justice. — Michel  Antinescu. 

Minister  of  Agriculture. — M.  Cudalbu. 

Minister  of  Public  Works. — M.  Petrovici. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction. — M.  Negulcsco. 

Minister  of  Fine  Arts  and  Public  Worship. — Octavian  Goga. 

Minister  of  Communications. — General  P'aleano. 

Minister  of  Labour. — Fraucoii  Jassi, 

Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry. — Octavian  Tagloanul, 

Minister  for  Transylvania. — M.  Mocsonyi. 

Minister  for  Bukovina. — Baron  Starcea. 

Minister  for  Bessarabia. — Serghie  Niiza. 

Local  Goyernmbnt. 

For  purposes  of  local  government  Wallachia  is  divided  into  17  districts, 
Moldavia  into  13,  the  Dobrudja  into  4,  Bessarabia  into  8,  Bukovina  into  11, 
and  Transvlvania  (with  Banat,  Crisana  and  Maramuresh)  into  24  districts, 
each  of  which  has  a  prefect,  a  receiver  of  taxes,  and  a  civil  tribunal.  In 
Rumania  (1919)  there  are  735  districts  and  5,864  communes,  129  urban  and 
5,735  rural.  In  the  rural  communes  there  are  15,593  villages  and  1,048 
hamlets.  The  appellations  'urban'  and  'rural'  do  not  depend  on  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  but  is  given  by  law. 

Area  and  Population. 

As  a  result  of  the  Treaties  of  Peace  of  1919  Rumania  was  enlarged,  and 
the  area  and  population  of  the  New  Kingdom  is  shown  as  follows : — 


Country. 


Area  in  sq. 


Old  Rnmania 
Bessarabia 
Bukovina 
Transylvaoia 
Crisana  . 
Maramuresh  . 
Banat    . 


Total 


Population. 


Males 


Females 


63,489 

17.146 
4.030 

22,312 
8,038 
6,25S 

11,009 


122,282 


3,989.6^'6 
1,198,900 
395,963 
1,350  480 
059,836 
378,206 
789,102 


3,914,498 
1,145,900 
404,135 
1,827,887 
657,145 
388,461 
798,031 


8,762,092        8.631,067 


Total 


7,904,1041 
3,844,800 

800,098 
2,678,867 
1,316,981 

■  66,666 
1,582,183 


17,898,149 


1  Estimate  for  1015. 


The  four  historic  divisions  of  Old  Rumania  were  populated  (1912)  as 
follows  :— Moldavia,  2,145,464  (area,  14,710  square  miles);  Grand  Wallachia 
(Muntenia),  3.298,394  (area,  29,810  square  miles) ;  Oltenia,  1,413,897  ; 
Dobrudja,  381,306  (area,  8,969  square  miles.) 

By  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  (August  7,  1918)  between  Bulgaria  and 
Rumania,  the  former  ceded  to  the  latter  2,969  &r\.  miles  of  territory,  with  a 
population  of  273,090,  mostly  Turks  The  new  laud  was  formed  into  two 
departments,  Durostor  and  Caliacra. 
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Among  Rumanians  there  are  racial  differences  of  which  the  Rumanian  cen- 
sus takes  no  account.  In  Central  Moldavia  and  East  Transylvania  there  are 
thousands  of  habitants  of  Magyar  descent  (Changer  and  Szeklers) ;  in  South 
Transylvania  and  in  the  Bauat  there  are  thousands  of  Saxons  and  Swabes. 
In  Bukovina  and  Bessarabia  there  are  some  German  and  Ruthenian  colonies. 
The  communes  along  the  Danube  have  some  inhabitants  of  Bulgarian  and 
Serbian  origin ;  in  the  Dobrudja  there  are  many  foreign  elements— 
Bulgars,  Russians,  Germans,  but  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  Turks  and 
Tartars. 

The  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  with  surplus  of  births 
over  deaths,  was  as  follows  (for  the  Old  Kingdom)  for  three  years : — 


Tean 

Births 

BeathA 

Marriages 

Surplus  of  Births 
orer  Deaths 

1918 
1914 
1915     • 
1918 

809,625 
327,345 
819,544 
108.072 

191,689 
182,949 
198,574 
297,310 

67,480 
65,325 
56,314 
67,345 

117,986 

144,396 

125,970 

-194,238 

In  1909  there  were  2,651  divorces:  in  1912,  2,998;  in  1913,  3,217  ; 
in  1914,  3,433  ;  in  1919,  865. 

The  principal  towns  in  Greater  Rumania  are  (population  1914)  : — Bu- 
charest, the  capital  and  seat  of  Government,  345,628  (on  January  6,  1917, 
308,987—119,958  males  and  189,029  females)  ;  Chisinau,  114,100  ;  Cernauti, 
87,128;  Ismail,  85,600;  lasi  (Jassy),  76,120  ;  Galatz,  73,512  ;  Timisioara, 
72,223  ;  Braila,  65,911 ;  Oradea  Mar^,  64,169  ;  Arad,  63,166  ;  Cluj,  60,808  ; 
Plbesti,  57,376;  Craiova,  51,877;  Brasov,  41,056;  Tughiua,  36,400;  Satul 
Mare,  34,892;  Cetatea  Alba,  83,600;  Sibiu,  33,419;  Botosani,  32,874; 
Buzeu,  29,483  ;  Constantza,  27,662  ;  Berlad,  25,367  ;  Focaani,  25,287. 

Religion,  Instruction,  Justice,  &c. 

Of  the  total  population  of  Rumania  (in  1918)  9,695,714  belonged  to  the 
Orthodox  Church,  1,456,147  were  Greek  Catholics,  1,483,929  were  Roman 
Catholics,  1,344,970  Protestants,  17,596  Armenians,  834,344  Jews  and  44,087 
Mahometans.  The  government  of  the  Orthodox  Church  rests  with  the 
four  archbishops,  the  first  of  them  styled  the  Primate  of  Rumania,  the 
second  the  Archbishop  of  Moldavia,  the  third  of  Transylvania,  and  the  fourth 
of  Bukovina.  Besides,  there  are,  ten  bishops  of  the  National  Church.  In 
Transylvania  there  is  a  Greek  Catholic  archbishop  and  three  bishops.  In 
Rumania  there  are  three  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  two  Protestant  and  one 
Unitarian.  The  clergy  of  the  National  Orthodox  Church  are  paid  by  the 
State.  The  clergy  of  the  other  denominations  are  subventioned  by  the 
State.     Full  liberty  of  religion  is  assured  to  every  creed  or  sect. 

Education  is  free  and  compulsory  'wherever  there  are  schools,' and  it  is 
improving  from  year  to  year.  In  1909,  according  to  a  special  census  return, 
60*16  per  cent,  of  the  population  over  7  years  of  age  could  neither  read  nor 
write  ;  in  1909,  43*12  per  cent.,  and  in  1910,  41  percent,  of  the  army 
recruits  could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  1918-19  there  were  5,764  elemen- 
tary schools  with  11,088  teachers  and  692,896  pupils. 

The  secondary  schools  in  1918-19  were,  for  boys,  56  (38  State  and  18 
private)  lyceums,  13  gymnasiums  and  7  seminaries,  these  76  institutions 
having  1,287  teacheis  and  44,983  pupils  ;  for  girls  66  (12  State  and  54 
private)  high  schools  with  1,051  teachers  and  9,584  pupils;  12  normal 
schools  for  men  with  181   teachers  and  2,425  students,  and  4  for  women 
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with  98  teachers  and  1,435  students ;  75  professional  schools  for  boys  with 
834  teachers  and  8,221  students,  and  54  for  girls  with  536  teachers  ;  25 
commercial  schools  with  216  teachers  and  4,656  pupils;  25  agricolinral 
schools  with  59  teachers  and  669  pupils ;  1 1  schools  of  domestic  economj  for 
girls  with  85  teachers  and  201  pupils.  There  are  4  universities :  at  Bucharest, 
founded  in  1864  (2S9  professors  and  4,644  students),  last  (Jassy),  founded  in 
1860  (172  professors  and  962  students),  Cluj  (Kolozsvar),  in  Transylvania, 
founded  in  1919  (1,980  students  in  1920),  and  Cernauti  (Czernowits),  in 
Bukovina,  founded  in  1920. 

Justice  is  administered  hy  a  court  of  cassation,  11  appeal  courts,  64 
tribunals,  and  494  justices  of  the  peace.  The  prison  population  in  1919 
numbered  9,259  (6,815  men,  973  women,  1,367  boys,  and  104  girls).  Assis- 
tance is  given  to  the  sick  in  168  hospitals  and  hospice$  (departmental,  com- 
munal, rural,  and  private). 


Finanee. 

The  following  table  shows  (in  sterling  converted  at  pre-war  parity)  the 
estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  years  ending  March  31  (old  style)  : — 


— 

1917-18 

1918-19 

191#-20 

1020-21 

1921-22 

Reyennd 
Szpenditnre 

£ 
7,480,000 
81,480,000 

£ 
16,760,000 
66,840,000 

£ 

45,600,000 
165,080,000 

244,686,800 
241,446,878 

208,800,000 
190,250,035 

The  main  items  of  the  budget  for  1920-21  were  as  follows : — 


Revenue 

Lei 

Expenditure 

1 

Lei 

Direct  tazei 

461,000,000 

1 
Ministry  of  War 

2,160.772.230 

Indirect  taxes 

1,900,890,000 

„         ,,  Finance  . 

1,527,778,171 

Stamps  and  fees  . 

576,250,000 

„         ,,  Education 

786,272,386 

State  monopolies 

1,085,000,000 

'        „         „  the  Interior    . 

702,650,854 

Public  servioes    . 

1,661,120,000 

„          „  Public  Works. 

117.581,237 

State  domains 

166,673,000 

„         „  Jostice    . 

216,965.520 

SubreiitioDS 

29,187,000 

,,         „  Agriculture    . 

182.857.S60 

Special  rereunes 

299,118,000 

,,         ,,  Commerce  and 

Industry 

106,815,855 

„         ,,  Foreign  Affairs 

20.939.175 

Cabinet       .... 

4,110.829 

Hpecial  expenditure  . 

607.396,245 

Total    . 

6,115,920,000 

Total    .       . 

6.036,171,967 

The  public  debt  of  Rumania  amounted  on  April  1,  1921,  to  20,811,293,312 
lei,  of  which  3,733,862,452  lei  is  the  consolidated  debt,  and  121,500,000 
lei  the  floating  debt.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  proportions  of  the  public 
debts  of  Austria- Hungary  and  Russia  which  have  been  assumed  by  Runuinia, 
the  total  of  which  is  estimated  at  10,000,000,000  lei. 

Defence. 

Military  service  in  Rumania  is  compulsory  and  universal  from  the  ages  of 
21  to  46 .  The  normal  terms  of  service  are  2  years  in  the  infantry  and  3 
years  in  the  other  arms,  followed  by  5,  or  4,  years  in  the  reserve  of  the  first 
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line.  The  xnett  tlieB  pass  to  the  second  line,  or  reserve  force,  for  10  years, 
after  which  they  are  transferred  to  the  territorial  force  at  the  age  of  38,  and 
remain  in  it  4  years,  thus  compIetiDg  21  years'  service.  Young  men 
exempted  from  service  in  the  ranks,  and  those  surplus  to  the  annual  con> 
tingent,  are  posted  to  a  supplementary  reserve. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  the  army  was  reduced  to  30,000  men,  whilst 
material,  &c.,  was  controlled  hy  the  Germans.  A  partial  mobilisation  was 
ordered  on  November  9, 1918  ;  on  the  10th  an  ultimatum  was  handed  to  the 
German  commander  demanding  evacuation  of  occupied  territory  within  24 
hours  ;  and  on  the  18th  the  Allies  entered  Bucharest,  which  had  fallen  to  the 
Germans  on  December  6,  1916.  Some  400,000  men  were  again  placed 
under  arms.  A  gradual  reduction  of  this  number  was  begun  in  1919,  and 
by  January,  1921,  the  approximate  strength  of  the  army  was  250,000. 
These  were  organised  in  7  army  corps.  Each  army  corps  was  composed  of 
3  divisions  and  army  corps  troops.  The  division  consisted  of  2  brigades, 
each  of  2  regiments  of  3  battalions,  and  a  battalion  of  chasseurs, 
13  battalions  in  all  ;  an  artillery  brigade  of  2  regiments  of  field  artillery 
and  a  group  of  howitzers  ;  divisional  cavalry  and  divisional  engineers. 

There  are  2  cavalry  divisions  in  the  army  each  composed  of  2  brigades 
of  2  regiments,  and  2  batteries  of  horse  artillery. 

The  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Mannlicher  rifle  ;  the  Rumanian  artillery 
is  still  largely  armed  with  guns  of  the  Krupp  type,  but  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  batteries  have  the  French  type  of  76  mm.  field  guns  and  French 
medium  and  light  howitzers,  which  date  from  the  reorganisation  of  the 
army,  with  French  assistance,  during  the  war.  The  Rumanian  losses  in 
killed  and  missing  during  the  war  amounted  to  835,706. 

The  navy  consists  of  a  small  cruiser  and  a  few  other  vessels,  including 
6  destroyers.  The  Danube  force  comprises  5  gunboats,  5  sloops,  4  river 
monitors,  and  4  small  destroyers. 

Production  and  Industry. 

According  to  an  estimate  by  Dr.  Colesco,  the  distribution  of  the  soil  of 
Rumania  witn  respect  to  agriculture  in  1914  was  as  follows  : — 


Acres 
Ploughed  lands     ....  13,074,022 

Fallow  lands 1,299,382 

Vineyards  and  orchards     .       .      468,670 

Meadows 1,436,960 

Pastures 2,948,472 

Foreats  (less  elearinga)  .   5,705,750 


Water 

Other  lands    . 
Annexed  territories 


Total 


Acres 
.    2,018,250 
.    5,591,842 
.    1,931,500 

.  34,476,780 


About  80  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Of  the 
cultiTable  land  (arable,  meadow,  plantation,  and  orchard  land)  the  distribu- 
tion with  respect  to  ownership  is  as  follows : — 


Size  of  Properties 

Proprietors 

Area 

Per  cent, 
of  area 

Acres 

24*7  and  under 

Over  27-4   „        „  128-5  . 

„  123-5    „        „     247. 

»247 

Number 

1,015,802 

86,818 

2,881 

4,471 

Acres 
8,199,647 
1,719,104 

408,676 
9,354,364 

41 -ee 

8-78 

2  08 

47-53 

Total        .       . 

1,058,172 

19,681,791 

100-00 

4  I 
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In  1919  and  1920  tli«  chief  Agriotilhit'ik]  6rdt>8  were  m  follows  :— 


Crop 

Area  caltivmted 

Prodneftion 

t 
1919            1            1920 

1919 

Wheat     .       .      . 

Rye  .      . 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

•  Acres 

2,049,988 

218,224 

684,357 

594,322 

4,887,626 

Acres 
2,005,890 

183,676 
1,053,736 

971,102 
4,051^494 

Tottn 

1,820,000 

87,000 

257,000 

207,000 

2,697,000 

TOA« 

68e»000 

58,000 

4(50,000 

425.O0A 

1,776,000 

The  tobacco  area  in  Transylvania  in  1920  was  11,250  acres  (7,500  acres 
in  1919)  and  the  yield  5,000  tons. 

The  forests  of  Kumania  have  an  aggregate  area  of  18,750,000  acns, 
of  which  6,820,000  acres  are  in  the  Old  Kingdom,  6,500,000  acres  in  Trans- 
Bjlyania,  1,700,000  acres  in  Maramuresh,  and  1,500,000  acres  in  the  Banat. 

On  February  15,  1917,  Rumania  had  299^402  horses,  1,049,702  6attle, 
1,655,110  sheep,  84,197  goats,  and  371,205  swine. 

The  principal  minerals  are  salt,  lignite,  iron  and  copper  ores,  and 
petroleum.  Petroleum  springs,  both  government  and  pritate,  ard  worked 
at  Prahova,  Dambovitza,  Bacau,  and  Buzau.  The  total  butput  reached  in 
1900,  250,000  metric  tons  ;  in  1913,  1,885,619 ;  in  1914,  1,783,957 ; 
in  1915,  1,673,145;  in  1916.  1,244,093;  in  1917,  517,491;  in  1918, 
1,214,219  ;  in  1919,  919,847.  The  salt  mines  are  situated  in  the  region  of 
the  lower  Carpathians,  from  Bakovina  to  the  west  of  Oltenic,  a  strBt6h  of 
over  250  square  miles.     Salt  mining  has  been  a  state  monopoly  since  1863. 

Industries  of  some  importance  are  flour  miUi&g,  brewing,  and  distilling. 
Sugar  production  in  1913-14  amounted  to  32,928,560  kilogs.  In  1915  there 
were  1,149  industrial  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  805,472,618  M,  and 
employing  58,871  workmen. 

Oommerce. 

The  values  of  the  imports  into  and  exports  from  Rumania,  exelvsiTe 
of  gold  and  silver  (in  sterling)  were : — 


Tears 

Imports 

Exports 

Years 

• 

Imports 

Exports 

1911 
1912 
1913 

£ 

22,789,801 
25,616,220 
23,600,504 

£ 

27,668,816 
25,684,148 
26,828,212 

1914 
1915 
1919 

£ 

li>,969,922 

13,185,828 

148,817,826 

£ 
17,896,8«6 
22,5S1,409 
4,115,M7 

A  Treaty  of  Commeroe  and  Navigation  providing  for  tlie  most  favoured  natioii  treat- 
ment between  Rnmania  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  at  Bucharest  Ota  October  81, 1906. 

Imports  and  exports  are  estimated  in  accordance  with  values  settled  hj  a  Commissioo 
appointed  from  ifme  tx>  time. 
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It  1910  tlie  chief  iibports  Add  exports  ir6re  4fi  follows  :— 


Clusses. 


Imports 


Toni 


Livestock 

AUmAntuy  AitiiuAl  prdduetK 

N(m-aUmeBtary  animal  produeta . 

Hides,  articles  thereof 

fats 

Wool  and  hair,and  manufadtiires  thereof 

Animal  ^aste  and  variooa  aniiual  sab- 
stances      

Silk  and  mauufactares  thereof 

Cereals  and  cereal  by-prodact» 

V^etables,  floors,  seeds,  and  plants 

Vegetable  oils       .... 

Beverages 

Colohiai  ttvLiU  and  fooa»tiiff8 

Bogar  and  mannfaottires  thereof   . 

Trees,  timber,  and  mannfact ares  theteof 

Vegetable  fibres,  and  manufactures 
thereof 

Ready-made  clothes      .... 

Paper 

Cellaloid 

Rubber,  gutta-percha,  vegetable  juices 

Mineral  water  and  salt. 

Earth,  stones,  and  products  theieof     . 

Olaas 

Petroleum  and  bitumen 

Metals,  manufacturea  thereof,  and 
mineral  products       .        .        .        . 

Maehiaes 

Vehicles 

Shore  boats 

Clocks  and  watches      .        .        .        . 

Musical  instruments    .        .        .        . 

Toys 

Chemical  produets  and  drags 

Perfumery 

Paints  and  varnish       .... 

Explosives 

ToUl 


778 
16,101 

490 

3,543 

18 

1,807 

5,569 

250 

220,149 

9,8<>2 

2,838 

1,120 

20,966 

19,741 

8,407 

19,191 
2,704 
7,112 
11 
2,071 
0S3 
1,816 
8,266 
1,018 

26,191 

7,799 

l,S«9 

4 

24 

3 

18 

6,253 

150 

009 

522 


Lei 


393,472 


9,055,845 
246,688/667 

7,140.348 
253,028,028 

3,213,270 
285,410,484 

59,869,799 

92,909,270 

361,939,732 

59,474,114 

»»,078,025 

11,618,930 

232,951,868 

149,678,701 

89,785,010 

88i,09S,347 

206,940,799 

83,191,077 

1,564,590 

68,072,822 

721,347 

6,487,173 

28,061,589 

19,939,849 

187,369,674 

93,394,448 

28,090,668 

9,850 

9,851,077 

208,514 

621.228 

70,450,786 

9,578,693 

15,102,332 

4,068,770 


3,582,946,633 


Ktportd 


Tons 


1 
142 

78 

0 

21 

54 

2,7  U 

10,462 

3 

681 

656 

10 

22,662 

34 

3 

10 

1,856 

22,870 

412 

7 

44,014 

2,606 


1 
93 
50 


105,879 


Lei 


2,300 
1,281,735 

2,242,680 

76,212 

285,346 

388,108 

2,319,678 
15,317,987 

88,939 
2,77S»,673 
1,597,520 

81,222 
6,164,836 

1,501,398 

24,462 

140,800 

590,490 

6,032,841 

90,158 

26,400 

63,188,778 

884,047 


16,000 


169,199 
1.040 

250,000 


108,891,198 


Total  trade  between   Rumania  and  United  Kinf^om  fOr  five  3*eaT9  (Board 
of  Trade  Returns) : — 


~                                         1916           1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Imports  fh>m  Rumania  to  U.  Kingdom  .          —             — 
Exports  to  Rumaniafrom  U.  Kingdom  .        45,522     701,040 

— 

2,742 
5,585,085 

3,227,869 
7,121,555 

Shipping  and  GonunnnicationB. 

In  1919  the  merchant  navy  of  Rumania  consisted  ot  158  vessels  of  71,158 

tons,  including  17  steamers  of  29,441  tons.      Number  of  vessels  entering 

Bumanian  ports  in  1919  was  10,546  of  2,991,095  tons. 

The  Boropeaa  CemdiiMien  of  ihtf  Danube,  ealled  into  beint  in  1856,  eonaisted  before  the 
'vf  ar  of  8  delegates,  one  representing  each  of  the  following  powers :  Austria^Hnngary,  France, 
Germany,  Qreat  Britain,   Itnly,   Ihimania,   Rudfiili,  and  Turlcey.     By  article  346  of  the 

4  I  2 
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Treaty  of  Yersailles,  only  repreaentatives  of  Great  Britaio,  France,  Italy  and  Romania 
constitute  the  Coiuniission  at  present  It  has  its  seat  at  Galatz.  Since  November  24, 
1904,  it  has  existed,  or  will  exist,  for  snccessive  periods  of  8  years  nnless  denounced  by  one 
of  the  contracting  powers  a  year  before  the  conelnsion  of  any  snch  period.  By  the 
operations  of  the  Commission  the  Danube  below  Braila  and  along  the  Snlina  brancJi  has 
been  deepened  and  corrected,  so  that  at  Bulina  the  depth  has  been  increased  from  9  ft 
to  24  ft,  and  of  the  Sulina  branch  the  minimum  depth  has  been  increased  from  8  ft  to 
18^  ft.,  whUe  by  canalisation  and  other  works  the  navigation  has  been  shortened  from  45^ 
to  33}  nautical  miles.  The  income  of  the  Commission  is  derired  entirely  from  taxes 
leried  on  shipping  leaving  the  river. 

In  1920  Romania  had  7,240  miles  of  railway.  The  State  haa  th«  working 
of  all  the  lines,  and  has,  besides^  under  the  general  railway  direction,  a 
commercial  navigation  serrico  on  the  Danube  and  Black  Sea.  Several 
additional  lines  are  projected  or  in  course  of  constraction. 

Within  Rumania  there  were  27,635  miles  of  metalled  roads  in  1915. 

In  1915-16  there  were  4,700  post-offices,  through  which  there  passed 
21,965,098  letters,  81,969,461  post-cards,  and  76,606,141  newspapers, 
samples,  kc.  In  1915-16  there  were  8,612  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  and 
18,801  miles  of  wire,  on  which  8,864,825  messages  were  forwarded.  The 
number  of  offices  was  3,143.  In  1913-14  there  were  7  urban  telephone 
systems  with  1,004  miles  of  line  and  24,605  miles  of  wire,  and  7,966  inter-urban 
systems  with  24,168  miles  of  line  and  45,378  miles  of  wire.  On  the  urban 
systems  during  the  year  there  were  24,360,479  conversations,  and  on  the 
inter-urban  1,689,596. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measnres. 

The  National  Bank  of  Rumania,  with  capital  and  reserves  of  39,402,565 
lei,  had,  on  April  16,  1921,  deposits  amounting  to  3,761,722,000  lei,  and  its 
notes  in  circulation  were  of  the  value  of  10,979,085,000  lei.  Other  public 
credit  institutions  are  Savings  Bank,  a  Deposit  and  Consignment  Bank, 
an  Agricultural  Loan  Bank,  1,849  Popular  Banks,  a  Rural  Crddit  Fonder, 
2  Urban  Credit  Foncier»  (at  Bucharest  and  Jassi),  an  Agricultural  Bank,  and 
a  CoMa  Burala^  an  institution  whose  purpose  is  to  buy  properties  and  sell 
them  in  lots  to  peasants.     There  are  also  three  private  banking  institutions. 

Until  August  1,  1920,  there  were  four  kinds  of  paper  currency  circulating 
in  Rumania,  viz.,  notes  of  the  Rumanian  National  Bank  (4,523,863,50<(  lei), 
notes  issued  during  the  German  occupation  by  the  Banque  G^n^rale 
(2,104,725,000  lei),  Austro-Hungarian  banknotes  (in  the  territories  formerly 
part  of  the  Dual  Monarchy)  (3,972,000,000  kronen),  and  Russian  roubles  (in 
Bessarabia)  (1,000,000,000  roubles).  A  unified  paper  currency  came  into  use 
on  August  1,  1920. 

The  decimal  system  was  introduced  into  Rumania  in  1876,  the  unit  of  the 
monetary  system  being  the  leu  (of  100  hani),  equivalent  to  the  franc.  The 
gold  Uu  is  the  monetary  unit.  Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  50  lei  only. 
Gold  coins  are  20-,  10-,  and  5-lei  pieces.  Nickel  is  coined  in5-,  10-,  and  20- 
centime  (bani)  pieces.  The  metric  system  has  been  introduced,  but  Turkish 
weights  and  measures  are,  to  some  extent,  in  use  by  the  people. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Rumania  in  Great  Britain. 

Chargi  d* Affaires, — Michel  B.   Boeresco. 

Heeretaries. — Radu  T.  Djuvara,  Frederic  C.  Nano,  Alexandre  Crttziano. 

Military  Attach^,— Lt. -Col,  Douglas  Capitaneano. 
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Attache, — Constantin      A.      Conitantinesco     and     Nicholas     Michel 
Vladesco. 

Commercial  Attcuihi. — G.  Michaesco. 

Consul-General  in  London. — Sir  Albert  RoUit,  K.C.M.G. 

2.  Of  G&sat  Britain  im  Hitman ia. 

Envoy  and  Minister, — Sir  Herbert  Guj  Deriug,  K.C.M.G.,   E.C.I.E 
M.V.O.     (Appointed  August  28,  1920.) 

First  Secretary. — J.  H.  E.  M  illington-Drake. 

Second  Secretary, — C.  C.  Hartop^. 

Military  Attachi, — Brigadier-General  C.  R.  Ballard,  O.b. 

Co?n7Jiercial  Secretary. — A.  A.  Adams. 

Consul  at  Bucharest  and  Danube  Commissioner, — E.   Keyser. 

There  are  Vice-Consulsat  Braila,  Cluj,  Cieraowitz,  and  Galatz. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning  Bnmania. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annara.  Statistic  al  Koniaaiei.    (StRtiaiieal  Annual.)    Bucharest.    Annual. 

The  Statistical  publicatiuns  issned  by  the  vaiiouM  Departmeiita  of  GoTemuient. 

ConstitutionduSOjuin— 12jailletl866avec  les  luodiflcations  y  introduites  en  1870  et 
S84.     Bucharest,  1884. 

Recensemgntul  general  al  Popalatiune'i  Romanieei,  1899.  Rezultate  Definitive. 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  1005,  ^ith  Introduction  by  Dr.  L.  Oolescu. 

DietUmand  Statutie  al  Bomdniti.    Vol.  I.    1914.   With  lutroduction  by  Dr.  L.  Goleicu. 

Foreign  OfRce  Reports.    Annual  series.    London. 

Creanga  (G.  D.),  Grundbesitz  Verteilung  und  Bauemfrage  in  Rumiinien.    Leipzig,  1907. 

Statistique  des  priz  pay^s  dans  les  travaux  agricoies.  Bucarest,  1908.  Statistique 
A^icole  de  la  Roumanie.     1^  partie.    Exploitations  agricoies.    Bucarest,  1907. 

Minist^re  de  I'Agriculture.  La  Roumanie.  1906.  Minist^re  de  I'indastrie  et  du 
commerce. 

BuUetin  itatistiqtu  de  la  Roumanie,  public  par  la  direction  de  la  statistique  g^niral 
depuis  1900.    Bucarest. 

Corretpondenee  Economlque.  Organ  officiel  du  Ministire  de  I'lndustrie  et  du  Commerce. 
Bucarest. 

A  Handbook  of  Ruumania.  (Compiled  by  Geographical  Section  of  the  Naval  Intelli- 
gence DiviKion.)    London,  1920. 

Ratiiania.  (Peace  Handbook  prepared  by  Historical  Section  of  the  Foreign  Office.) 
London,  1920. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Angheleseu  (J.  N.),  Avutia  Nationala  a  Romaniei  (The  national  wealth  of  Rumania) 
Bucarest,  1915.— Hibtoire  Bcononiique  des  Roumains.    Vol.  I.     Geneva,  1920. 

Baieoianu  (C),  Histoire  de  la  politique  douaniSre  de  la  Roumanie  de  1870-1903.  2  vols. 
Hncarest,  1904. — Handelspolitische  Bestrebungen  Englands  zur  Erschliessung  des  Uuteren- 
Donaus.    Munich,  191S. 

Balkan-Compass :  Statistisch-flnanzielles  Jahrbuch  fUr  Rumiinien  und  die  Balkan- 
■taaten.     L  Rumanien,  1914>1915.    Vienna,  1915. 

Belletaort  (A,),  La  Roumanie  Contemporaine.    Paris,  1005 

Benger  (O.),  Rumania  in  1900.    Translated  by  A.  H.  Keane.    London,  1001. 

Blaramberg(l^.),  Essai  compare  snr  les  iustitutions  et  les  lois  de  la  Koumauie  depuis 
les  temps  les  plus  recul^s  Jusqu'  k  nos  Jours.    Bucarest,  1886. 

Coleaeu  (L.),  Geschicnte  des  rumanischen  Steuenresens,  in  der  Epoche  der  Fanarioten. 
Miinchen,  1H97.— Population  de  la  Roumanie.  Resume  dimographique.  Bucarest,  190.3. 
— Introduction  i  I'Enqugte  industrielle.  Bucarest,  1904  —Statistique  electorale.  1905 
and  1914.— Progr^s  ^conomiques  de  la  Roumanie,  realises  sous  le  regne  de  S.  Majesty  le 
Roi  Carol  I.    Bucarest,  1907.— Statistique  agricole  de  la  Rounmnie.    Bucarest,  1913. 

Creanga  (G.  D.),  Grand besitz verteilung  und  Bauemfrage  in  Rumanien.     Munich,  1907. 

Dami  (F.),  Histoire  de  la  Roumanie  Contemporaine.    Paris,  1900. 
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Dunaem  (O.  too),  Bumanien.    Ootha,  1916. 

Bngel (J.  0.),  Oeschichte  derMoIdau  nnd  der  Walachei.    2  yoIs.    1804. 

Fiseh^  (T.),  Rnmanien  and  die  Siidearopaischen  Halbinseln.    Leipzig,  1909. 

Gordon  (Mrs.  W.),  Roumania  Yesterday  ai^d  To-day.    Loadon,  1916. 

GubemalU  (Gomte  A.  de),  La  Boumaniii  et  lea  I^oamains.    Florence,  1898. 

Joneaeu  (D.  B.),  Die  iLgrarTerfassung  Rumftniens,  ihre  Geschichte  and  ihre  Reform. 
Hanich,  1909. 

Jorga  (W.),  Hidtoire  dea  Roamains  et  de  leur  civilisation.    Paris,  1920. 

Kirke  (Dorothea),  Domestic  Life  in  Rumania.    London,  1916. 

Lakovari  (G.  J.),  Marele  Dictionar  Gdograflc  al  Bom&inel.  Vols.  I.— V.  Bucuresci. 
189(>-1902. 

Lazare  (B.),  Die  Juden  in  Ramanien.    Beflin,  1902. 

Martonne  (E.  de),  La  Valachie,  Essai  de  monographic  gtographiqae.    Paris,  1902. 

Jkri2fer(W.).The  Balkans.    In  "Story  of  the  Nations  "  series.    London,  1896. 

MraMee  (L.),  L'Indnstrie  da  P^trnle  en  Roamnie.    Bakarest,  1910. 

Oneiul  (A.),  WirtscbaftspoUtisches  Handbach  von  Bamanien.    Gotha,  1917. 

Pitta}-d  (E.),  La  Roiimanie.    Paris,  1919. 

Pointe  (H.  Le),  La  Romnanle  Moderue.    Paris,  1910. 

^0l««(Bli8^e),  NouvelleGtographieUniverseile.    Vol.  I.    Paris,  1885. 

Rotny  (L.  de),  Les  populations  danubiennes.    Paris.    1885. 

Rubin  (A.)i  Les  Ronmains  de  Macedoine.    Bukarest,  191S. 

Ser6an(M.),  Rumaniens  Agrarverhaltnisse.    Berlin,  1915. 

Serheaeo  (8.) ,  La  Roumanie  et  la  Guerre.    Paris,  1918. 

Sincerut  (B.),  Les  Joifs  en  Roumanie  depnis  le  Traits  de  fieriip  (1878)  Jasqu'4  c« 
Jour.    London,  1901. 

StratiUMeoiTeTtza),  From  Carpathian  to  Pindus.    London,  1906. 

8tourdMa{A.  A.  C),  La  Terre  et  la  Race  Roumaines  depuis  leurs  origines  jusqu'k  nos 
jours.    Paris,  1904. 

Teodoreicu  (J.),    Comertal  de  oereale  in  Romania.    Bacarest,  1915. 

Fa<Itoi»t(J.  A.),  LaRomanie:  histolre,laagae,ftc.    Svols.    1845. 

Xeaopol  (A.  D.),  (storlaRom&ailor.  4  vols.  Jassy,  1889.  [An  abridged  edition  la 
French.    2  vols.    Paris,  1896.] 
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RUSSIA  * 

(Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic.) 

On  March  12,  1917,  a  reyolution  broke  out,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  II  abdicated.  A  Provisional  Government  under  Prince 
George  Lvoff  wa8  set  up  by  the  Duma,  which  held  office  until  May  16,  1917, 
when  it  was  reorganised.  On  August  6,  1917,  a  new  Cabinet  under  M« 
Alexander  Eerensky  was  formed.  This  too  was  reorganised  on  October  8, 
1017,  and  maintained  itself  until  November  7,  1917,  when  the  Military 
Revolutionary  Committee  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet  seized  the  government 
authority,  and  handed  it  over  the  next  day  to  the  All-Russian  Congress  of  the 
(Councils  of  Workmen's,  Soldiers',  and  Peasants'  Deputies.  On  November 
10,  1917,  the  fqllewing  manifesto  was  issued: — "The  All-Russian  Con- 
gress of  the  Councils  of  Workmen's,  Soldiers'  and  Peasants'  Deputies 
decrees  the  form  of  the  administration  of  the  country  pending  the  meeting 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  Provisional  Workers'  and  Peasants 
Government  is  to  be  called  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries.  The 
administration  of  the  individual  branches  of  State  life  is  to  be  entrusted 
to  Boards,  the  composition  of  which  is  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
gramme proclaimea  by  the  Congress  in  close  contact  with  the  organisations 
of  workers,  sailors,  soldiers,  peasants,  and  employees.  The  Government 
authority  belongs  to  the  Board  and  chairmen  of  these  Commissariats,  that 
is  to  the  People's  Commissaries,  and  the  right  of  systematising  them  belongs 
to  the  All-Russian  Congress  of  the  Councils  of  Workmen's,  Peasants',  and 
Soldiers'  delegates,  and  its  Central  Executive  Committee." 

The  Government  is  controlled  by  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of 
Soviets  (elected  by  the  All-Russian  Congress).  The  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Government,  are  elected  for  a  period  of 
3  months, but  the  Commissaries  can  be  recalled  or  superseded  at  any  time  by 
the  Commissaries'  Executive  Committee.  The  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Executive  Committee  is  M.  Kalinin, 

The  following  is  the  constitution  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries 
(May,  1921)  :— 

1.  President, — M.  Vladimir  Ilich  Ulianov- Lenin. 

2.  Foreign  Affairs. — M.  Chioherin. 

8.  War  and  Marine, — M.  Trotsky, 

4.  Finance, — M.  Krestinsky, 

5.  Health, — M.  Sematthko, 

6.  Posts  and  Telegraphs. — M.  Liubovich  (acting). 

7.  Ways  and  Communications. — M.  Dzerzhinsky, 

9.  Suprctne  Economic  Council, — M.  Mykor, 
9,  Agriculture. — M.  Ossinsky  (acting). 

10.  Fodd, — M.  Tsuriupa, 

11.  Justice, — M.  Kursky, 

13,  Social  Welfare. — M.  FiT^kurov, 
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18.  Lahour, — M.  Schmidt 

14.  Education, — M.  Lunacharsky. 

15.  Nationalities. — M.  Stalin. 

16.  IVorkers*  and  PeasatUs  Inspection. — M.  Stalin. 

17.  ffome  Jfairs  )  jj   ^,^<^jy. 

18.  Extraordinary  Commission  J 

19.  Foreign  Trade. — M.  Krassin. 

On  Janaary  31,  1918,  a  decree  was  issued  establishing  the  permanent 
character  of  the  Workmen's  and  Peasants'  (Soviet)  Government.  This 
government  has  not  been  recognised  by  the  British  Government. 

On  December  10,  1917,  the  Soviet  Government  abolished  private 
ownership  of  land,  declaring  all  real  estate  the  property  of  the  state,  and 
on  Febmary  10,  1918,  they  issued  a  decree  declaring  all  state  loans,  internal 
and  foreign,  contracted  by  previous  governments  to  be  null  and  void  as  from 
December  1,  1917  ;  confiscating  all  maritime  enterprises  and  all  private 
banks  to  the  state,  and  nationalising  foreign  trade  (April  28,  1918). 

On  March  14,  1918,  the  People's  Commissaries  left  Petrograd  for 
Moscow,  which  thus  became  the  centre  of  Government. 

For  the  late  Imperial  Family  and  list  of  Tsars,  see  Statesman's  Ysak- 
Book  for  1917,  p.  1227. 

The  flag  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic  is  a  red  flag 
with  the  legend  "R.S.F.S.R."  in  gold  letters. 

Constitution  and  Oovernment. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Soviet  authorities  that  the  greater  part  of  the  former 
Russian  Empire  (including  Siberia  up  to  Lake  Baikal)  is  under  the  rule  of 
the  Soviet  Government.  But  a  number  of  States  have  gradually  evolved 
and  are  maintaining  themselves  on  the  borders  of  the  old  ISmpire.  Five 
have  received  formal  recognition  and  are  properly  establisl»ed,  vit.,  Finland, 
Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Georgia.  Three  others  have  received  some 
measure  of  recognition,  by  the  Allies,  viz.,  Armenia^  Azerbaijan,  and 
Lithuania.  The  first  two  as  well  as  Georgia  have  recently  adopted  the 
Soviet  form  of  Government,  and  have  entered  into  federal  relations  with 
Great  Russia,  as  has  also  the  Ukraine,  definitely  consolidated  as  a  Soviet 
Republic  in  1920  after  the  defeat  of  General  Denikin.  The  territory  from 
Lake  Baikal  to  Vladivostok  has  been  <;onstituted  as  the  Far  Eastern  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  governed  by  a  Cabinet  of  Ministers  (Premier,  M. 
Krasnoschekov),  with  its  seat  at  Chita.  The  Republic  has  concluded  a 
treaty  of  amity  with  the  Soviet  Government. 

So  far  as  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic  is  concerned,  a 
Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  fifth  All-Russian  Soviet  Congress,  the  text 
of  which  was  published  on  July  19,  1918,  and  amended  and  amplil^ed  by 
the  seventh  and  eighth  Soviet  Congresses  in  December,  1919,  and  December, 
1920.  According  lo  tlie  Constitution,  which  has  been  declared  a  funda- 
mental law '  of  the  Republic,  Russia  is  a  Republic  of  Soviets  of  Workers*, 
Soldiers',  and  Peasants'  Delegates  ;  and  all  central  and  local  anthority  is 
vested  in  these  Soviets.  Private  property  in  land  is  abolished,  all  land 
being  the  common  property  of  the  people  ;  all  forests,  mines,  waters  having 
a  national  importance  and  all  livestock  and  fixtutes,  model  estates  and 
agricultural  concerns  are  all  national  property.  The  ^tate  owns  all  fac- 
tories,   mines,    railways,    and  other   means  of  production  and  transport. 
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Everybody   is  compelled  to  work,  and  the  principal  task  of  the  Republic  is 
to  establish  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

The  Russian  Republic  is  a  free  Socialist  community  of  all  the  labouring 
masses  of  Russia.  Freedom  of  conscience,  of  opinion,  of  the  press,  and  of 
meeting  are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  In  order  to  protect  the 
conquests  of  the  revolution,  universal  military  service  is  incumbent  on  all 
citizens.  The  privilege  of  defending  the  Revolution  with  arms  is,  however, 
reserved  for  the  labouring  classes  only  ;  the  non-labouring  sections  of  the 
population  will  discharge  other  military  duties.  The  political  rights  of 
Russian  citizenship  will  be  granted  without  any  formalities  to  foreigners 
residing  on  the  territory  of  the  Russian  Republic  for  purposes  of  labour. 

The  highest  authority  in  the  State  is  the  Ali-Russian  Congress  of 
Soviets,  which  consists  of  representatives  of  town  Soviets  on  the  basis  of 
one  delegate  for  every  25,000  inhabitants,  and  of  Provincial  Congresses  of 
Soviets  on  the  basis  of  one  delegate  for  every  125,000  inhabitants.  The  Con- 
gress elects  an  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  300 
members,  which  constitute  the  supreme  legislative,  administrative,  and  con- 
trolling body  in  the  Republic,  and  meets  not  less  frequently  than  once  in 
two  months,  current  atiairs  being  administered  by  a  Standing  Committee 
(Presidium).  The  Central  Executive  Committee  also  forms  a  Council  of 
People's  Commissaries  for  the  general  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Republic,  to  consist  of  18  People's  Commissariats,  viz.,  Foreign  Affairs, 
"War  and  Marine,  Interior,  Justice,  Labour,  Social  Welfare,  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Pi)Sts  and  Telegraphs,  Nationalities,  Finance,  Transport  and  Communi- 
cations, Agriculture,  Food,  Supreme  Economic  Council,  Public  Health, 
Workers'  and  Peasants'  Inspection,  Foreign  Trade,  and  Extraordinary 
Commission  for  combating  counter-revolution.  Each  People's  Commissary 
has  a  Board  attached  to  him  under  his  chairmanship. 

The  franchise  is  enjoyed  irrespective  of  religion,  nationality,  residence, 
sex,  etc.,  by  all  citizens  over  18  years  of  age  who  earn  their  livelihood  by 
productive  labour,  and  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  Red  Army  and  Navy. 

Provision  is  also  made  in  the  Constitution  for  Local  Government  by 
means  of  Local  Soviets  in  villages  and  towns,  with  district,  provincial  and 
territorial  Congre.sses. 

Area  and  Population 

I.  Progress  and  Present  Condition, 

The  old  Empire  of  Russia  comprised  one-seventh  of  the  land-surface  of 
the  globe.  Its  area,  without  internal  waters,  was,  since  the  treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth,   8,417,118  English  square  miles  (19,156,587*7  square  versts). 

CTntil  1897  there  have  been  but  various  enumerations  of  the  popula- 
tion called  revisions.  On  January  28  (February  9),  1897,  a  census  was 
taken  over  the  whole  of  the  country.  The  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  (its  acquisitions  being  included  in  the  figures  of  popula- 
tion) is  seen  from  the  following  : — 


Tear  Population 

1722  14,000,000 

1796  36,000,000 

1815  45,000,000 

1835  60,000,000 


Year  Population 

1859  74,000,000 

1897  129,209,297 

1914  178.378,800 

1915  182,182,600 


Of  the  total  in  1915,  131,796,800  were  in  European  Russia,  13,229,100  in 
the  Caucasus,  10,377,900  in  Siberia,  and  11,254,100  in  the  Central  Asiatic 
Provinces. 


Th»  following  labli,  omitting  Poland  and  FinUnd,  but  ratainlng  th« 
other  new  States,  ahows  the  are*  »nd  population  of  iloMia  uootding  l»  the 
lul  iMue  of  the  Russian  Central  StatiBtical  Committee  {1916) : 
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Oovemments 
and  Proyinoes 

Area: 

English 

square 

miles 

0) 
1,580,258 
981,607 

Popula- 
tion on 
January  1, 
1915 

'-'  u 

0-2 
11 

2-0 

0-8 
5 

6'4 

5-6 

Governments 
and  Provinces 

6.  7«rX;««<an  (pro- 
vinces) :— 
Ferghana    . 
Samarcand 
Syr-Daria 
Semiryecbensk  . 

Total,  Turkestan 

Trans  -  Caspian 
Province  . 

Total,     Central 
Asian  provinces. 

Area: 

English 

square 

miles 

(1) 
56,483 

26,627 
194,147 
144,550 

Popula- 
tion on 
January  1, 
1915 

Is 

1 

4.  SibeHa- 
Yakutsk  (pro v.) 
Yeniseisk  (govt.) 

332,600 
1,143,900 

2,169,600 
1,207,400 
2,026,100 
1,281,300 

39 

45 
n 

Total,  Siberia    . 

4,881,882 

10,377,900 

9 

225,074 
178,820 
169,832 
187,679 

1,546,500 
874,900 
706,200 
889,600 

420,807 

6,684,400 

16 

5.  Steppu  (prov- 
inces) : — 
Akmolinsk. 
Semipalatinsk   . 
Turgai 

TJr&Isk 

285,120 

552.500 

2-2 

1,366,832 

11,254,100 

8  2 

1                              1 
Total,  Bussia  in 

AHa         .        .    6,294,119 

1 

9Q  1J.1  f^nn 

Total  Steppes    . 

710,905 

4,017,020 

A -A 

A9,141,0lA/i       ■«  T 

i  Without  inner  waters. 

2  Estimations  on  the  basis  f>f  the  census  of  1S97  and  the  yearly  increase  of  the 
population. 

A  rensus  was  taken  throughout  the  territories  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
Republic  on  August  20,  1D20,  and  the  preliminary  returns  show  that  the 
total  population,  in  round  numbers,  was  186,000,000,  of  whom  61,000,000 
(47  per  cent.)  were  males,  and  72,000.000  (58  per  cent.)  females.  The 
population  of  the  same  area  at  the  1897  census  was  94,000,000,  of  whom 
49 '7  per  cent,  were  males,  and  50*3  per  cent,  females. 

For  the  ethnical  oompoaition  of  the  population  as  shown  by  the  last 
census,  see  The  Statesman's  Year-Book  for  1919,  p.  1189. 


II.  Principal  Towns. 

The  great  majority  of  the  population  of  Russia  are  agriculturists,  and 
dwell  in  villages.  The  number  of  towns  and  villages  in  Russia  (before  the 
war),  grouped  according  to  population,  is  given  as  follows : — 


Towns  with  population 

Number 

Villages  with  population          Number 

Over  100,000      , 
50.000—100,000. 
20,000—  50,000. 
10,000—  20,000. 
3,000—  10,000. 

35 

71     , 
118     . 
316 
8,032 

1,000—8,000       .         .            17,724 

100—1,000       .         .   ,       185,167 

Under  100 .         .        .  ,      521,706 

Towns  and  villages  .         728,157 

According  to  the  preliminary  data  of  the  ctnsus  taken  in  August,  1920, 
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throughout  the   territories   of   the    Soviet  Republic,   the  distribution   oi 
populatioa  in  m  follows  : — 


1897 

1920 

million  B 

millions 

Cltien  and  TownM 

Other  seiilftinentA  (including  factory  settlements) 

12 
(12*4  per  cent.) 

82 
(87 '6  per  cent.) 

22 
(16-2  percent.) 

114 
(83-8  per  cent.) 

Tolal 

94 
(100  per  cent.) 

136 
(100  per  cent.) 

The  following  are  the  populations  of  the  chief  towns  of  goyemmeuts  or 
provinces,  and  of  the  other  towns  having  more  than  30,000  inhabitants  : — 


Buropean  Ruuia  proper 
(chielly  in  1913)—  i 

•  Petrogru«l(1.0)  ^818,646 

•  MoHCOW  (lf»)» .  1,817,100  , 
0(leNiia(l'i)     .  .  0:n,040  . 

•  Kiev       .        .  .  010, IPO 

•  KlKa       .        .  .  509,100  ' 

•  Kharkov       .  .  268,860 

•  MaratOT  .  .  285,600 

•  YekaterlnoRlav(12)  220,100 
RoHtov-oU'Don  .  2u4,726 

•  Vllna      .        .  .  204,290 

•  Kasan  .  .  .  195,800 
I  vanovo-VoziieHenHk 

(10)     .        .  .  168,498 

•  Astrakhan     .  .  103,8(iO 

•  Orenburg        .  .  140,S0u 

•  Hamara  .       .  .  144,000 
•Tula       .        .  .  140.020 

•  Kevil      .        .  .  187,600 
«  KiMhinev  .  128.700 

•  Yaromlavl  .  120,400 
>  Mlnak    .  .  117,600 

•  Nlxhnii.Novgoroa  .  112,800 
DvinMk    (10)  .  .  110,912 

•  Vitebsk  .  .  108,i>00 
Nlkolayev  .  106,279 
(lomel    .        .  .  104,582 

•  Ufa         .        .  .  106,200 

•  Perm  .  .  .  105,410 
THaritnyu  (10).  100  817 

•  KmiionohUK  .  .  98,8M 
KherNOU          .  .     98,540 

•  ByvloHtok  (IV)  .    98,170 

•  Orel        .        .  .    97,200  ! 

•  Zhitomtr  .    96,890 

•  Von>nejrh  .  .  94,vSW 
Kovno    .  .    9'.».si(i 

•  Ubava(n)     .  .    90,744  . 

•  Kun.k     .         .  .     89.8(H^ 

•  SimfeiMpol     .  .    Si.l7i» 

•  I*e««a  ,  .  .  83.  UK) 
lN))tATa  .  .  .  8-».UH» 
Horrtioliev  .  ,  T9.i:»l 
Siuolonak  .    T»sO00 

•  Yehsavetpiad  (10) .    T,».SOO 
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*  Kostroma 

*  Mobilev-on-Dnlepr 

*  TambOT . 
Hltnbirsk. 
ChelyabinHk  (10) 

*  Yekaterinburg  (10) 
NovocherkaHk 
CronaUdt  (11) 
Taganrog 

*  Qrodno  . 

*  Tver 

«  Breut-Tiitovak 
«  Nikulakoye 

tiebastopol 
Byela.va  Tuerkov  (11) 
Vyatka  . 
YeletH  (10) 

*  Kaluga  . 
Kerch  (12)      . 
Lugansk  (12) . 
Mariupo]. 
Nakhichevan  •  on 

Don     . 
Nyezhin . 

*  KainenetH.Podolsk 
Alexandrovsk  (Yek.) 

(12)     .        . 
Kamenskaya  (10) 
Bumy  (12) 
Koilov  (10)    . 
Unian 

*  Rynran  (12)    . 
Yuzovka  (10) 
Vinnitsa  (10) 
Syzran  (11)     . 

*  Mitavii    . 
NiKhno-Tagil^ik  (10) 
Yuriev  (10)    . 

*  Arkhangelsk . 

*  Vladimir 
Theodosia 
Alexandrovsk- 

OruMhevsk  . 
Bobruisk  (10) 


73,820! 

72,500 1 

71,40f) ' 

70,500 ' 

70,472 ! 

70,000 

69,8-20 

68,273 

68,091 

64,100 

64,100 

63,579 

62,607 

6l,s49 

60,500 

60,100 

58,000 

66,900 

55,883 

56,62H 

54,528 

54,012 
62,968 
52,000 

51,604 
50,614 
50,391 
60,225 
50,2-24 
49,C0it 
4S,J04 
47,>41 
47,744 
46.80*^ 
45.179 
44,140 
4S.tiOO 

4S.:.2-: 

4S,114 

42.M-: 
42,3<,'^» 


Cherkassy      .  .  42,062 

♦Vologda.  .  41,600 

Serpukhov  (1?)  .  41,578 

Pavlograd  (12)  .  41,160 

Proskurov  (10)  .  40,611 

Akkerraan      .  .  40,400 

Berdyansk      .  .  40,292 

Bormovo  (10)  .  .  40,248 

Izhevsk  (10)  .  .  89,370 

Pinsk      .         .  .  38.680 

Bendery.        .  .  88.631 

*  Chernigov  .  38,400 

*  Pskov  .  .  .  38,300 
Buturlinovka  (10) .  38,006 
Romny  .  .  .  87.828 
Troitsk  (10)  .  .  86,830 
Amur-Nizhnednie- 

provsk  (10)  .  36,450 

Volsk  (11)  .  86,134 

Kamenskoye  (10)  .  85,450 

Tiraspol  (10) .  .  35,242 

Rorno  .         .  .  34,923 

Zlatoust  (10) .  .  84,245 

Motovilikha  (10)  .  33,491 

Polonnoye  (10)  .  33,342 
Mohil  ev-on  -Dniestr 

(10)     .        .  .  32,604 

Tziuail     .        .  .  32,414 

Rybinsk.        .  .  32,127 

Akhtyrka        .  .  31,918 

Morshansk  (11)  .  31,802 

Vyazma  .  .  31,247 

Priluki    .        .  .31,153 

Azov                .  .  31,111 

Polotsk  (10)    .  .  31,111 

Kolomna  (12).  .  31,100 

YalU               .  .  31,089 

Tsarskoye  Selo  (11)  30,881 

PetrikoTka  (10)  .  30,707 

Pri8hib(13)   .  .  30,526 

Bryansk  (li).  .  30.440 

*  Novgorod       .  .  28,400 

*  Kholm    .  .  24,400 

*  PetrozaTodsk  .  18,800 


*  Chidf  towns, 
<  About  1,1^1. eoO  in  1919. 
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Caueusia 

Caueasia — continaed. 

iSi&erta— continued 

1 

(chiefly  in  1913) 

— . 

KhansakbdO)       . 

S3,6S9 

♦Tobolsk  . 

25,200 

♦Tiflis       . 
*  Baku 

827,800 

287,000 

120,904 

107,860 

79,843 

*  Terair-Khan-Shura. 

88,100 

♦Yakutsk . 

10,800 

Derbent(ll)  . 

32,718 

♦Petropavlovsk 

1,500 

8alianv(i0)    .'        ! 
*  Tekaterinodar 
♦Vladikavkaz  . 

Romanovskii  (12)  . 
♦Kara  (10) 
*  Sukhum  (97)  . 

81,632 
27,500 
25,600 

(Kamchatka) 
Central  A$ia 

*  NoTOrossliak 

66,700 

Siberia 

(chiefly  in  1918)— 

*  Stavropol 

64,700 

♦Tashkent 

272,300 

*  Telisavetpol  (10)    . 

63,400 

(chiefly  m  1913)— 

♦Omsk 

136,800 

•Kutais    . 

58,900 

*  Irkutsk  . 

129,700 

Kokand  (11)  . 

118,854 

Maikop  . 

52,599 

*  Tomsk    . 

116,664 

♦Samarkand  (10) 

97,600 

Teisk  (12) 

51,750 

Vladivostok  (11)    . 

91,464 

Andixhan  (11) . 

82,285 

Balakhany-Sabnnchi 

*  Krasnoyarsk  . 

87,500 

Namangan  (11) 

78,942 

(04)      .        .        . 

50,131 

♦Chita     . 

79,200 

*Askhabad 

53,900 

Alexandropol  (11)  . 

48,938 

♦  Blagovyeshchensk . 

62,500 

Marghelan    (Staryi) 

Armavir  (12)  . 

47,023 

Novo  -  Nikolayevsk 

(11)       .       .        . 

49,319 

*  Batum    . 

46,000 

(U)      .       .       . 

62,967 

08h(ll)  . 

48,136 

Shu8ha(ll)     . 

42,687 

Barnaul  (11)    . 

61,330 

*Ural8k     . 

47,880 

Nukha  (11)     . 

41,804 

♦Khabarovsk     . 

51,300 

*Vyernyi  . 
Kho.ient(12)    . 

41,600 

Labinskaya    . 

35,519 

NikolBk-Us8uriisk(ll)47,41 1 

40,285 

Pyatigorsk     . 

36,307 

Petropavlovsk 

42,340 

♦Semipalatinsk 

34,600 

Groznyi 

34,067 

(Akmolintk' 

) 

*Kustanai 

29.000 

♦  Erivan 

34,000 

Tyumen  (08)    . 

33,791 

•Skobelev 

14,000 

♦  Chief  towns. 

Beligion. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  disestablished  the  Church  and  appropriated 
its  property.  Since  the  revolution  of  March,  1917,  all  religions  may  be 
freely  professed  in  the  Empire.  The  prevailing  religion  of  the  country  is 
the  Grseco-Russian,  officially  called  the  Orthodox  Faith.  It  has  its  own 
independent  synod,  but  maintains  the  relations  of  a  sister  Church  with 
the  four  Orthodox  patriarchates  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem.  The  Holy  Synod,  the  board  of  government  of  the  Russian 
Church,  was  established  in  1721  ;  to  it  was  committed  the  superintendence  of 
the  religious  affairs  of  the  Empire.  It  was  composed  of  the  three  metro- 
politans (Petrograd,  Moscow,  and  Kiev),  the  archbishop  of  Georgia 
(Caucasus),  and  several  bishops  sitting  in  turn. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than  12,000,000  dissenters  in  Great 
Russia  alone.  The  affairs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  entrusted  to  a 
Collegium,  and  those  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  a  Consistory,  both  settled 
at  Petrograd.  Roman  Catholics  are  most  numerous  in  the  former  Polish 
provinces,  Lutherans  in  those  of  the  Baltic,  and  Mohammedans  in  Eastern 
and  Southern  Russia,  while  the  Jews  are  almost  entirely  settled  in  the  towns 
and  larger  villages  of  the  western  and  south-western  provinces. 

Before  the  Revolution,  Russia  was  divided  into  66  bishoprics  {eparchiya)^ 
which  were  under  3  metropolitans,  14  archbishops,  and  50  bishops ;  the 
latter  had  under  them  37  vicars  ;  all  of  them  were  of  the  monastic  clergy. 
The  management  of  Church  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  62  '  consistona. ' 
For  Roman  Catholics  there  was  an  Archbishop  of  Warsaw  and  another  of 
Mohilev,  each  with  six  suffragan  bishoprics.  Of  the  suffragans  of  Mohilev 
one  was  of  the  Graeco-Ruthenian  rite,  of  which  rite  there  was  another  bishop 
immediately  subject  to  Rome. 

Instructien. 

According  to  official  Soviet  information,  the  highest  educational  authority 
in  the  country  is  centred  in  the  Commissariat  for  Education,  which  has 
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replaced  the  former  Ministry  of  Popular  Education  and  enlarged  its  scope  so 
as  to  e^er  the  whole  field  of  popular  education,  having  taken  otef  (1)  the  State 
theatres,  the  Academy  of  Arts,  the  Imperial  Musical  Society,  &nd  various  art 
and  musical  schools  and  institutions  ;  (2)  the  educational  institutions  of  a  znore 
or  less  specialised  type  whioh  had  been  conducted  by  rarious  other  ministries 
and  State  departments  ;  and  (8)  municipal  and  aem^^vo  schools.  The  Commis- 
sariat consists  of  three  'sections'  ana  a  few  special  'departments,'  the 
'  sectidns'  being  :  (1)  The  Pedagogical  Section,  which  includes  de|>artment8  of 
*the  Unified  !l^bour  School,'  'school  reform,*  technical  schools,  pre-school 
education,  out  of-school  education,  and  trainilig  of  teachers  ;  (2)  the 
Scientific  Section,  whioh  includes  departments  of  scientific  societies*  higher 
educational  institutions,  and  libraries ;  and  (8)  the  Art  Section,  which  in- 
cludes departments  of  representative  arts,  preservation  of  monuments, 
music,  theatres,  and  kinema. 

One  of  the  principal  reforms  carried  out  by  the  Commissariat  of  Popular 
Education  has  been  the  introduction  of  'the  Unified  Labour  School,'  which 
has  superseded  the  various  types  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
pre-revolutionary  period.  The  labour  school  has  two  grades,  one  for  children 
from  8  to  12,  and  the  other  for  children  from  18  to  16. 

Education  is  made  obligatory  and  is  provided  by  the  State  in  all  its 
schools  and  institutions  free  of  charge.  Children  are  also  provided  with  hot 
lunches  and  all  the  necessary  books  and  appliances. 

The  budget  of  the  Commissariat  for  the  first  six  months  of  1919  amounted 
to  65  milliard  roubles.  By  January,  1919,  there  were  opened  10,000  new 
schools  of  the  first  grade,  and  about  1,000  schools  of  the  second  grade. 
Co-education  has  been  adopted  in  all  schools.  The  principle  of  'labour' 
education  is  applied  differently  in  the  schools  of  each  grade  ;  in  the  first 
grade  children  are  taught  to  make  their  school  self-supporting ;  in  the  second 
technical  work  is  conducted  as  a  part  of  the  general  industrial  life  of  the 
country. 

A  feature  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Commissariat  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  large  number  of  kindergarten,  children's  clubs  and  colonies. 

In  1919  there  were  in  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Republic  63,317  schools 
and  4,796,284  pupils  (in  1911,  47,855  schools  and  3,060,418  pupils). 

By  decree  of  December  28,  1917}  the  Government  secularised  all  schools 
and  educational  institutions  in  Russia. 

Previous  to  the  revolution  universities  existed  in  the  following  places  in 
the  territory  now  included  in  the  Soviet  Republic  and  administered  by  the 
People's  Commissariat  for  Education :  Moscow  (2),  Petrograd,  Kazan, 
Saratov,  Tomsk,  Perm,  Irkutsk.  The  Universities  of  Dorpat  and  Warsaw, 
evacuated  during  the  war,  were  reorganised  in  1918  as  the  Voronezli  and 
Don  Universities,  and  in  the  same  year  another  was  set  up  at  Nizhni- 
Novgorod.  In  1919  universities  were  established  at  Jaroslav,  Smolensk, 
Kostroma,  Tambov,  Astrakhan,  Tashkent,  Samara,  Simbirsk,  Orel ;  in  1920, 
at  Ekaterinburg,  Ekaterinodar,  and  Veliki  Ustivg. 

In  addition  to  the  instittite$  of  various  descriptions — medicine,  economic, 
archaeological,  veterinary,  philological— existing  before  the  reTolution  in 
various  larger  totfns,  others  nave  been  established  for  the  study  of  medicine 
(Moscow,  Petrograd),  economics  (Petrograd,  Moscow),  ai'chfcology  (Caucasus 
and  Don),  veterinary  science  (Pettograd,  Saratov,  Moscow,  Kovocherkaaak), 
geography  (Petrograd),  philology  (Petrograd),  and  radiology  (Petrograd). 

The  number  of  students  in  universities  and  places  of  higher  education 
was  60,000  at  the  beginning  of  1918,  immediately  after  the  revolution,  and 
117,000  in  the  autumn  of  1919,  but  bad  fallen,  for  various  retaons,  to  85,000 
by  the  beginning  of  1920.     It  is  now  (April,  lSf2iy  kbotlt  120^0(K>. 
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At  th«  end  of  1920  there  etidted  in  the  Sotiet  Republie  57  higher 
{led&gogic&l  inatitntions  with  10,805  students,  154  three- jear  pedagogical 
eonrheil  (S9  ^HOTinces)  with  18,410  stndents,  and  90  one-jear  pedagogical 
coorMd  (27  ptovinces)  with  5,400  students.  Of  these  84,000  stnddnts,  over 
25,000  are  maintained  by  the  State. 

In  1914  there  existed  1,600  places  of  technical  education,  elementary 
and  adyanced,  with  170,000  students ;  in  1919,  2,300,  with  200,000 
students;  on  Feb.  1,  1921,  3,758  schools  with  298,263  students.  These 
inelude  826  higher  schools  and  polytechnics  and  34  '  workers'  faculties  ' 
(|>telifflinaty  courses  attached  to  higher  technical  institutions)  with  17,000 
students. 

Up  to  October  1,  1920,  statistics  corering  124  counties  (wi/ezds)  out  ot 
598  showed  that,  out  of  a  total  of  5,769,956  illiterates,  825,083  had  been 
taught  to  read  and  write  in  22,017  special  schools,  set  up  under  the  decree 
for  the  liquidation  of  illiteracy  at  the  beginning  of  1920.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  2,700,000  in  all  were  taught  their  letters  in  1920. 

In  1914  there  existed  about  1,700  secondary  schools,  with  approximately 
400,000  pupils  ;  in  1920  there  Were  (37  provinces)  about  4,000  schools  with 
650,000  pupils  This  represents  about  9  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
"middle-school*  age. 

Justice  and  Grime. 

All  judges  are  elected  by  direct  vote.  Local  eourts  consist  of  one  permanent  judge 
(elected)  and  two  assessors  (elected)  on  rotation  frotn  a  list  prepared  by  the  local  Soviet. 
Appeals  are  tnade  to  the  District  and  Government  Congress  of  Local  Judges. 

Oflisnoes  against  the  revolution,  profiteering,  sabotage  of  Oovernment  officials  are 
dealt  with  by  the  '  AU*Bussian  Extraordinary  Commission.'  During  1918  this  body 
snppresed  245  revolutions,  142  anti>revolutionary  organisations,  19  brigand  organisations, 
and  2  specnlators'  organisations. 

All  ekisting  laws  are  deemed  to  be  in  force  as  long  as  they  have  not  been  repealed  by 
decrtM  of  the  Council  of.  People's  Commissaries  and  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  revolu- 
tionary coMdienee  and  sense  of  right 

Finance. 

State  Fikance. 

The  principal  industries  and  the  sources  of  raw  material  being  nationalised 
and  concentrated  under  the  various  economic  Commissariats  and  departments 
of  the  Supreme  Economic  Council,  State  financial  budgets,  although  still 
presented,  have  largely  lost  their  meaning,  the  distribution  of  raw  and 
manufactured  products  between  different  departments  of  the  State  being 
reduced  to  a  matter  of  book-keeping.  Since  the  last  months  of  1920,  in 
addition,  an  attempt  has  been  made  on  a  large  scale  to  abolish  all  payments 
for  primary  necessities — food,  housing,  lightiog,  clothing,  theatres,  &c. — 
by  the  employees  of  publicly -owned  enterprises,  i.e.  the  majority  of  the 
town  papulation.  The  enormous  depreciation  of  the  rouble,  due  to  the 
colossal  emissions  of  paper  money,  has  also  tended  to  eliminate  the  financial 
factor  from  daily  life,  except  in  so  far  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  supplement 
insu&ciant  State  rations  by  illicit  *  speculative  '  purchases. 

Extracts  from  the  State  estimates  for  1920  show  the  demands  of  the 
departments  named : — 

Supreme  Economic  Council  and  Committee  for  Public  Works  .  218  6  milliard  roubles 

People's  Commissariat  for  Food  ■ 175'1        ,,  ,, 

„  „  War 122-8       „  „ 

,  „  Sducation 114*4       „  „ 

„  „  Health 600       „  „ 

„  „  Libou   and  Boeial  Wel&tfe  .      t5*a       „  „ 
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On  September  1»  1917,  the  total  indebtedness  of  Russia  amountecl  to 
32,300  million  roubles,  made  up  as  follows  : — Pre-war  debt,  8,800  million 
roubles  ;  seven  internal  war  loans,  10,500  million  roubles  ;  loans  contracted 
abroad,  8,000  million  roubles  ;  short-dated  loans,  5,000  million  roubles. 

Defence. 

I.    Abmy. 

In  the  declaration  issued  by  the  President  of  the  Council  of  the  People's 
Commissaries  on  November  15,  1917,  it  was  stated  that  '  soldiers  and 
sailors  are  delivered  from  the  power  of  autocratic  generals,  because  from 
henceforth  generals  will  be  elected  and  can  be  changed.'  All  rank,  oat- 
ward  distinction  and  titles  have  been  abolished  and  all  officers  are  to  be 
elected. 

By  a  decree  of  February  1,  1918,  the  Government  established  a 
*  Workers  and  Peasants  '  Red  Army  of  Volunteers,  and  under  the  pressure 
of  military  events  the  organisation  and  discipline  of  that  army  steadily 
improved.  A  large  number  of  regular  officers  of  the  old  Russian  army 
joined  the  Bolshevik  forces  either  voluntarily  or  under  compulsion,  an 
efficient  general  staff  was  organised  for  planning  and  ezecutiug  militiry 
operations,  and  most  of  the  former  rules  of  military  discipline  were  gradually 
reintroduced.  Wherever  former  officers  were  suspected  of  lukewarm 
sympathies  with  their  new  position,  a  civilian  *  political  Commissary ' 
was  attached  to  them  to  supervise  their  work  and  organise  political  propa- 
ganda in  the  unit  for  which  he  was  responsible.  Many  officers  in  the  coarse 
of  the  civil  war  by  their  activities  justified  the  withdrawal  of  the  Commissary, 
in  other  cases  the  Commissary  himself  acquired  the  necessary  military 
experience  to  enable  him  to  take  over  command.  There  are  still  a 
large  number  of  units,  however,  with  the  dual  organisation  in  the  Red  Army. 
Under  these  arrangements  the  Soviet  armies  were  conspicuously  successfol 
during  the  second  half  of  the  year  1919.  The  armies  of  Admiral  Kolt- 
chak  were  annihilated  and  those  of  General  Deuikin  had  been  driven  back 
towards  the  Caucasus  and  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  At  the  end  of 
January,  1920,  the  Soviet  Government  controlled  Siberia  as  far  east  as  Lake 
Baikal  and  almost  the  whole  of  European  Russia.  The  year  1920  was  marked  by 
a  revival  of  military  activity,  after  a  brief  period  of  peace,  in  April.  A  rapid 
Polish  advance  to  Kieff  was  succeeded  by  an  equally  rapid  Russian  advance  to 
Warsaw,  checked  and  driven  back  about  half  way  in  its  turn  during  the 
autumn.  In  October  General  Wrangel,  General  Denikin's  successor  in  the 
Black  Sea  littoral,  was  finally  defeated  and  forced  to  leave  the  country.  By 
January,  1921,  no  hostile  forces  existed  at  any  point  on  the  territories  of  the 
former  Russian  Empire. 

The  Red  Army  is  supplemented  by  the  militia,  organised  on  a  basis  of 
universal  military  service.  Training  begins  at  the  age  of  18,  consisting  of  a 
preliminary  course  of  96  hours,  lasting  1}  months,  and  a  supplementary 
course  of  280  hours,  lasting  28  days.  For  militia  purposes  the  territory  *>f 
the  Republic  is  divided  into  93  regimental  districts,  sub-divided  into 
battalion,  company,  and  platoon  subdistricts.  Each  of  the  latter  consists  of 
several  'training  points,'  usually  an  urban  centre  or  a  factory:  there  are 
28,000,  of  these  in  all. 

II.    Navy. 

Aftertke  defeat  of  General  Wrangel  whatever  remained  of  the  Black  Sea 
Fleet  came  Vmder  control  of  the  Soviet  Government.  In  the  Baltic  there 
are  considerable  forces,  though  the  degree  of  their  efficiency  is  uneertain* 
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There  were  four  Dreadnoughts,  Ganguly  PoUavUf  Sevastopol,  and  Petropav- 
lovsk,  the  last-named  seriously  damaged  by  a  Hiitish  torpedo  during  Sir 
Walter  Cowan's  operations.  Their  present  situation  is  unknown.  In 
addition  were  three  older  battleships,  5  armoured  cruisers,  8  light  cruisers, 
and  about  90  destroyers,  30  of  them  built  since  1914.  Of  the  pre-war 
submarines  only  5  remain,  but  14  were  built  between  1914  and  1917. 

In  the  Black  Sea  General  Denikin  began  some  naval  reorganisation,  aad 
General  Wrangel  controlled  the  forces  at  Sevastopol,  but  in  April,  1919,  by 
the  action  of  secret  hostile  agents  the  main  machinery  was  wrecked  by 
explosive  means  in  five  of  the  battleships.  Big  guus  were  dismounted  from 
the  ships  for  the  landward  defences,  and  probably  2  battleships  and  6  light 
cruisers  remain  effective,  with  16  destroyers  and  2  pre-war  submarines,  to 
which  6  have  recently  been  added.  Three  of  these  were  controlled  by 
General  Wrangel.  The  Soviet  ships  which  fought  in  the  Caspian  were 
mostly  armed  merchantmen.     At  Vladivostok  are  about  4  destroyers. 

The  Caspian  flotilla  of  15  vessels  surrendered  and  was  interned  by  the 
Persians  at  Enzeli.  In  the  early  summer  of  1920,  Raskoluikov,  commander 
of  the  Soviet  Caspian  Fleet,  raided  the  port  and  seized  the  flotilla. 

State  dockyards  were  at  Nevsky,  New  Admiralty  and  Galemyi  Ostrov, 
Petrograd ;  Eronstadt,  Sevastopol,  and  Vladivostok.  A  semi-private  yard 
existed  at  the  Baltic  works  (Petrograd).  Guns  were  made  at  the  Putiloff 
steel  works. 

The  following  table  gives  the  ships  recently  remaining  so  far  as  is  known, 
of  the  armour-clad  fleet  and  principal  cruisers  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea 
fleets,  the  new  names,  where  known,  being  inserted. 


Baltic  Fleet. 


Date  of 
Launch 


Name 


Displace- 
xuent 


Horse- 
power 


Speed 


Officers 
and  Men 


Main  armament 


Dreadrumghts, 


1911 


1916 


'Sevastopol 

Poltava 

Gan^ut 

.Petropavlovsk 

Demokratiya 


23,000 
27,300 


42,000 
29,200 


23 


21 


59— 1,00G 


12  12in.;  16  4'6in. 
12  12m.;20  5ln. 


Twro  of  the  Sevastopol  cla&s  were  stated  to  have  been  destroyed  and  the  others  to  be 
in  a  state  of  complete  disrepair. 


1915 


Battle  Cruisers. 


^Rorodino  . 
Navarin 
iMtnail 
,Kinhurn    . 


I     32,200 


66,000 


27 


12  14in. ;  21  51in. 


These  ship^i  have  not  been  and  are  not  likely  to  be  completed. 


1907    I  Repnblika 
1901    1  Oimshdanin 


Pre- Dreadnoughts 

17,400  (    17,600  I    18 
12,912   I     15,300  I     18 


33-900    ]  4  12in. ;  14  8in.:  124'8in 
29—745    I  4  12in. ;  20  6in. 

4  K 
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Date  of 
Launch 


1906 
1899 
1896 
1906 
1907 


Name 


Displace- 

ment 


Horse- 
power 


Speed 


Officers 
and  Men 


Main  armament 


Armoured  Cruisers, 


Rurfk 

16,983 

20,866 

21 

Oromoboi  . 

13,265 

14,500 

19 

Rossia 

13,060 

14,500 

20-4 

Adm.  Makaraff  . 

7,890 

16,500 

21 

Bayan 

7,901 

16,500 

21 

29- 

-870 

8  Sin. ; 

20  4 -Bin. 

23- 

-840 

4  8in. ; 

22  61n. 

23- 

-805 

4  8in.; 

22  6in. 

28- 

-570 

2  8in. ; 

8  6iti. 

28- 

-545 

2  8in. ; 

8  6in. 

1901 
1900 
1899 
1900 

1915 


Bogatyr     . 
Anrora 
Diana . 

Askold 
^Adm.  Boutakoff. 

Adm.  Spfridoff 

Adm.  Oreig 
.Svietlana  . 


LigTU  Cruisers. 


7,428 
6,731 
5,905 

7,600 


19,500 
11,610 
20,420 

55,000 


28 

19 
22-5 

30 


23—545 
23—560 
23-475 


12  6in. 
10  6!n. 
12  6in. 

16  d-lin. 


Destroyers,  90  ;  Submarine*,  19. 


1914 
1914 


1906 
1906 
1900 
1896 


Volya  1 
Damokratiya 


:}| 


Evstafy      .       .1 
loann  Zlatoust  ./ 
Zoretza  Svobodu 
Rostislay    . 


Black  Sba  Fleet. 
Dreadnoughts. 


22,600        26,500 


21 


Pre- Dreadnoughts.  ^ 


12,840 

12,582 
10,140 


10,600 

10,600 
8,500 


16 

16 
16 


32—847 

26—715 
26—615 


12  12in. ;  20  5-2in. 


4  12in. ;  4  Sin. ;  12  dlti. 

4  12in. ;  16  6in. 
4  lOin. ;  8  6in. 


1915 
1917 
1917 
1917 


Admiral  Lazareffi 
,,     Nakhiinoff 
Istomine 
Komiloff  , 


I) 


Light  Cruisers. 


7,600 


55,000 


32 


16  5-lin. 


1  General  Wrangel  gave  to  this  ship  the  name  of  General  Alexeieff.    She  escAped  Irom 
the  Black  Sea  and  was  taken  under  French  protection  at  Bizerta. 

2  All  these  ships  are  ineffective,  also  the  Tri  Sviatitelia,  and  from  this  and  other  old 
ships  tibe  guns  were  removed. 

Also  the  old  light  cruisers  Otchakoff  and  Pamyat  5iercuria,  16  destroyers, 
and  8  submarines. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  cultivated  area  of  23  out  of  the  38  proriuces  of  Soviet  Russia  was : 
grain  (in  thousands  of  acres)  in  1919,  17,582  (18,943  in  1917)  ;  potatoes, 
1,622  (1,876  in  1917)  ;  flax,  1,622  (1,876  in  1917) ;  and  hay,  632  (964  in 
1917). 

Since  1916,  the  year  before  the  revolution,  the  State  has  maintained  a 
grain  monopoly.     The  amounts  compulsorily  collected  during  sach. 
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endinet  August  was :  1916-17,  194  million  pouds  ;  1917-18,  30  million  pouds  ; 
1918-19,  110  million  ponds;  1919-20,  280  million  pouds  ;  atid  1920-21  (8 
montns),  275  million  pouds. 

Tobacco  production,  in  tons :  19U,  112,400 }  1915,  122,000 ;  1919, 
17,533  ;  1920  (11  months),  19,467  ;  1921  (escimate),  30,000. 

Numr>er  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  in  1919:  horses,  6,214,000  (6,617,000  in 
1917);  horned  cattle,  9,433,000  (10,813,000  in  1917);  sheep,  15,910,000 
(16,005,000  in  1917)  ;  and  pigs,  1,584,000  (2,898,000  in  1917). 

The  cotton  production  of  Central  Asia  and  Caucasus  during  four  yeara 
was,  in  thousands  of  pouds  :  1916-17,  14,579  ;  1919,  2,000  ;  1920,  847  ; 
1921  (estimated),  1,500. 

In  European  Russia  forests  cover  a  territory  of  474  millions  of  acres,  and  in 
the  Caucasus,  18*7  millions.  In  the  two  Ural  mountain  provinces,  forests 
cover  70  per  cent,  of  total  area ;  in  the  two  northern  provinces,  68  per  cent. 

The  soil  of  Russia  is  rich  in  ores  of  all  kinds,  and  mining  industry  is  steadily 
increasing. 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  pig-iron  in  Russia  for  five  years 
in  thousands  of  pouds  (1,000  pouds  =  16-121  tons):  1913,  257,398  ;  1915, 
225,210  ;  1917,  190,445  ;  1919,  1,500  ;  1920  (9  months),  3,786. 

The  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  worked  in  Russia  in  thousands  of  pouds 
were:  1914,  222,700;  1915,  199,423  ;  1916,  206,033  ;  1917,  165,474;  1918, 
6,842  ;  1919,  1,600. 

The  output  of  coal  in  Russia  was  (in  millions  of  metric  tons),  1913, 
25-7  ;  1914,  28  ;  1918,  12"2  ;  1919,  82 ;  1920,  7*6. 

Production  of  the  oil  fields  for  five  years,  in  millions  of  pouds  (1000  pouds 
=  16  tons): — 


1917 


Baku  district 
Qrotnj    . 
Cheleken 
Maikop    . 
Ferghana 
Uralsk  (Bmba) 

Total 


1918 

1914 

1915 

1916 

462 

431 

■  451 

476 

74 

98 

88 

102   1 

18 

6 

4 

3 

5 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

7 

16 

17 

IB   1 

562 

550 

566 

600 

403 
94 

1 

2 

2 

15 


517 


Reduced  to  barrels  of  42  gallons  the  oil  production  of  the  Baku  district 
in  1913  was  56,640,000  ;  in  1914,  50,928,000  ;  in  1916,  57,180,000  ;  and  in 
1917,  48,276,000. 

Salt  production  in  Russia  for  five  years,  in  thousands  of  pouds : — 1916, 
144,400  ;  1919,  13,500  ;  1920,  40,000. 

Production  of  peat,  in  millions  of  pouds  :— 1913,  80  ;  1914,  95  ;  1915, 
84  ;  1916,  83 ;  1917,  71  ;  1918,  58  ;  1919,  67  ;  1920,  82. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  making  and  working  of  metals  was 
630,165  in  1910;  343,850  in  1915;  427,502  in  1916;  221,544  in  1919; 
227,000  in  1920. 

The  economic  system  inaugurated  by  the  Soviet  Government  is  based  on 
the  conception  of  State  ownership  and  control  of  the  principal  means  of  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  exchange.  During  the  first  eight  months  after 
the  November  revolution  the  nationalisation  of  various  industrial  and 
trading  enterprises  was  effected  largely  by  local  Soviets,  which  followed  no 
definite  plan,  and  were  inclined  to  nationalise  every  private  undertaking 
within  the  territory  they  ruled.  This  led  to  a  number  of  working  under- 
takings being  brought  to  a    standstill,   as  the  necessary  administrative 
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machinory  wm  either  entirely  lackiug  or  inadequate  for  coping  with,  the 
immense  task  of  setting  up  a  public  organisation  of  industry.  To  remedy 
the  situation  and  introduce  a  greater  unity  and  efficiency  of  method  the 
Soviet  Government  issued  a  decree,  dated  June  28,  1918,  which  specified 
the  conditions  governin^^  the  natioaalisition  of  private  enterprises.  Thus, 
only  large  and  well-eqaipped  factories  and  works  were  to  be  taken  over  by 
t.he  State,  the  smaller  undertakings  being  left  in  the  hands  of  their  owners. 
But  even  those  liable  to  nationalisation  were  not  to  be  taken  over  until  a 
proper  organisation  for  running  them  had  been  established.  On  April  1, 
1920,  out  of  6,775  industrial  establishments  on  the  territory  of  Soviet 
Russia,  employing  1,185,542  workpeople,  there  had  been  nationalised  4,141, 
employing  983,049  workpeople. 

The  industrial  organisation  of  Soviet  Russia  is  as  follows :  The  highest 
economic  authority  in  the  country  is  the  Supreme  Economic  CouncU,  which 
includes  representatives  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  {i.e.,  the 
Government),  trade  unions,  and  various  economic  bodies,  and  consists  of  an 
executive  of  11  members  and  about  50  departments.  The  subordinate 
organs  are  of  two  kinds.  First,  there  are  the  Provincial  and  District 
Economic  Councils,  constituted  similarly  to  the  -Supreme  Council,  and 
acting,  except  in  the  cases  of  small  enterprises  of  local  importance,  as  its 
executive  organs.  Secondly,  there  are  Central  Boards  (called  *  Centres'  or 
Olavks)  for  each  briuch  of  industry,  which  also  have  their  Government  and 
district  oigans.  A  further  sub-division  of  the  Central  Boards  are  the 
Syndicate  [Kustovy)  Boards,  which  represent  groups  of  undertakings  of  the 
same  kind,  such  as  machine-building  works,  aeroplane  factories,  motor-car 
works,  chemical  factories,  electrical  works,  &c.  The  year's  programme  of  pro- 
duction is  worked  out  by  the  Supreme  Council,  which  also  finances  the 
undertakings  and  controls  the  distribution  of  products.  The  Central  and 
Factory  Boards  have  the  charge  of  and  manage  the  undertakings  according 
to  the  plans  approved  by  the  Supreme  Council. 

For  statistics  regarding  industry  in  Russia  for  the  period  prior  to  the 
revolution,  see  The  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1920,  p.  1207. 

Russia  ranks  third  among  the  fish  and  deep-sea  food-producing  countries  of 
the  world.  The  total  yield  offish  amounted  in  1914  to  about  996,500,000 
pounds  (as  against  1,292,500  in  1913). 

Commerce. 

Tiie  following  table  gives  the  exports  and  imports  of  Russia  for  six 
years  in  the  trade  with  Europe,  Asia,  and  Finland  (bullion  not  included), 
in  millions  of  roubles  : — 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

1,591-4 
l,51b-9        ' 
1,520-1 

1 

Tears             Imports            Exports 

1 

1911  . 

1912  . 

1913  . 

1,161-7 
1,171-8 
1,874-0 

1914  .             1,098-0                   956-1 

1915  .              1,114-0         I           397-? 

191(1      .              2,750-0         ,           575-0  • 

1                            1 

After  three  years,  in  which  there  was  no  foreign  trade,  Russia's  trade 
began  again  early  in  1920,  following  the  conclusion  of  peace  witli  Esthonia. 
The  principal  exports  were  agricultural  machinery,  railway  spare  parts, 
drugs,  cloth,  and  foodstuflfs.  The  principal  imports  were  timber,  flax, 
hemp,  and^  platinum. 

A  Trade  Agreement  between  the  British  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Soviet  Russia  was  signed  on  March  16,  1921. 
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For  pre-war  trad*  of  Russia,  see  The  Statesman'*  Year- Book  for  1920, 
pp.  1208  and  1209. 

The  chief  articles  of  import  from  Russia  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  of 
export  (domestic  produce  and  manufactures)  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Russia  in  1919  were,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns : — Imports  : 
sugar,  56,582^.  ;  tobacco,  759,558/.  ;  flax,  725,895/.  ;  manganese  ore, 
146,747/.  ;  paper-making  material,  229,996/.  ;  tar,  147,482/,  ;  pit  props, 
2,057,101/.  ;  sleepers,  9,296,599/.  Exports  :  fish,  374,286/.  ;  coal,  661,292/.  ; 
arms  and  ammunition,  1,374,385/.  ;  boots,  469,399/.  ;  cotton,  2,045,429/.  ; 
woollens,  2,535,329/. 

Total  trade  between  Russia  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  thousands  of 
pounds  for  5  years  (Board  of  Trade  returns) : — 


1920 


Imports  from  Rassiainto  U.  Kingdom 
Exports  to  Russia  from  U.  Kingdom 


1916 

16,261 
24,977 

1917 

1918 

1919 

17,936 
48,736 

6,711 
298. 

16,370 
12,993 

34,183 
11,893 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  registered  mercantile  marine  of  Russia  on  January  1, 1914,  numbered 
3,700  vessels  of  783,019  tons,  distributed  as  follows  :— White  Sea,  503  of 
37,017  tons  ;  Baltic,  992  of  200,341  tons  ;  Black- Seat  ^nd  Sea  of  Azov,  1,325 
of  291,489  tons  ;  in  the  Pacitic,  49  of  23,988  tons  ;  and  in  the  Caspian,  831 
of  230,184  tons. 

Internal  Communications. 

In  European  Russia  there  are  153,782  miles  of  rivers,  canals  and 
lakes,  20,670  miles  being  navigable  for  steamers,  7,482  for  small 
sailing  vessels,  88,739  for  rafts.  In  Asiatic  Russia  there  are  86,422 
miles  of  rivers,  canals,  and  lakes,  21,421  miles  being  navigable  for  steamers, 
8,678  for  small  sailing  vessels,  83,224  for  rafts. 

The  railway-net  open  for  traffic  on  January  1,  1913,  had  a  length  of 
46,573  miles,  of  which  35,987  miles  were  in  European  Russia,  10,586  miles  in 
Asiatic  Russia.  The  length  of  the  lines  belonging  to  and  worked  by  the 
Government  was  33,928  miles  ;  that  of  the  lines  belonging  to  public  com- 
panies was  11,149  miles;  short  local  lines,  1,496.  In  October,  1917,  the 
length  of  the  railways  was  34,000  miles. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Monet. 

The  legal  unit  ot  money  is  the  silver  HoubU  of  100  Kopecks,  It  was  of  the 
value  of  2s,  l*6d.,  bat  in  official  calculations  9*46  roubles  were  taken  as 
equal  to  the  pound  sterling.  Exact  equivalents  :  1,000,000  roubles  = 
£105,735  Is.  But  except  for  the  purpose  of  foreign  trade  all  currencies  have 
ceased  to  be  legal  tender. 


Weights  and  Measures. 


1   Ferst  {500  safines) 


I  Sajine  (3  arshirw) 
1  Arshin  (16  vershoks) 


=  3,500  ft,  or  two- thirds  of  a  statute 

mUe  (0*662879). 
=  7  feet  English. 
=  28  inches. 
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1  Square  vent        .        .        .     s  0*489408  aqtiaroBule. 

1  Deasiatine    .        .         .         .     =  2*69972  English  acres. 

1  Pound  (96  zolotniktx»Z2  lots)     =  ^  of  »  pound  Engliah  (0*90283  lb.). 

(  s:  36  lbs.  Engliflli. 
1  Pood  {iOpot^nde) .        .        *      \=  0 '82248578  cwt. 

f  =  0*016121789  tons. 
I  Vedro  {S  shtoffa)    .  .     »  2}  imperial  ^Uon9( 2  7056). 

I  Chetvert  (S  Ghetverike)  ,        .     ^  6*7719  imperial  bushels. 

The  Qovernment  of  the  People's  Commissioners  issued  a  decree  adopting 
the  Gregorian  Calendar  as  from  February  14,  1918. 

Commercial  Bepreaentativeft. 

1.  Of  Russia  in  Great  Britain. 
Chairman  of  the  Rueaian  Trade  DeUgaiion, — M.  Erassin. 

2.  Of  Grbat  Britain  in  Russia. 
Commercial  Counsellor  eU  Vladivostoek, — ^R.  M.  Hodgson. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Beference  concerning 

1.  Official  Publioations. 

Two  Years  of  Proletarian  Dictatorship,  published  by  the  Supreme  Economic  Council, 
December,  1919.— Another  Report,  December,  1920. 

lS\mn9niieh€9kaya  Zhizn  (Keonomic  Life),  published  by  the  Bconomie  Commissariats 
of  the  Republic. 

Reporcof  the  Chairman  of  the  Supreme  Economic  Couiicil  to  tlte  Eighth  Soviet  Con- 
gress, December,  1920. 

*  hvestia'  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee. 

Report  of  the  People's  Commlsaariat  for  Foreign  Trade,  December,  1920. 

JBducation.    Report  of  the  People's  Commissariat  for  Education.  October,  1920. 

Health.    Rejiort  of  the  People's  Commissariat  for  H«»Ith,  Decttinber,  1920. 

Fo«d.  Collection  of  Statistics  Illustrating  the  foo^l  policy  of  the  Soviet  Qovemment, 
published  by  the  P.C.  for  Food,  September,  1920, 

Russian  Tnde  Agreement.  (Cmd.  1,207.)    London,  19S1. 

Interim  Report  of  tlie  Committee  to  Collect  Infurmation  on  Russia.  (Cmd.  1,041.) 
London,  1920.— Pinal  Report  (Cmd.  1,240.)    London,  1921. 

2.  Non-Official  Poblicationb. 

The  Russian  Almanac.    Compiled  and  edited  bj  K.  Peacoek.    London. 

The  Russian  Economist.  (Journal  of  the  Russian  Economic  Association.)  No  I. 
September— October,  1920.    London. 

Aiioff  (^Oi  The  Russian  Empire.  In  Hugh  Robert  Mill's  International  Geography. 
4th  ed.  London,  190H.— Peuples  et  langues  de  la  Russle  d'apr^s  les  donntee  du  premier 
recensement  de  la  population  ex^cut^  en  1897.  In  Annale^  de  Q4ographU.  Mu.  79.  1900. 
With  ethnographical  map  of  European  Russia. 

Alexifuky  (G.),  La  Russie  Moderne.  Paris,  1912.  [English  new  Edition,  London,  1914.] 
— ^Russia  and  Kurope.    London,  1917. 

.Sa«d«]lcer'«  Russiand.  Europaisches  Russtand,  Eisenbahnen  lo  ftustisch.Asien,  Te. 
heran,  Peking.    6th  ed.    Leipzig,  1904.    English  Ed.,  1914. 

Ballard  (OR.),  Russia  in  Rule  and  Misrule.    London,  1920. 

Baring  (M.),  The  Russian  People.  liondon,  1911.— The  Mainsprings  of  Buxsia.  London, 
1914. 

Beable  (William  H.X  Commercial  Russia.    London,  1918. 

Beatley  (R.),  Forhe$  (N.),  and  BirkeU  (G.  A.),  A  History  of  Biusia  to  Modarn  Times. 
London,  1918. 
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BteKhofer  (C.  E.),  Ruuia  at  the  Grots-Roftds.    London,  1916. 

Belev$ky  (A.)  and  Koronojf  (B.),  Les  Organisations  Publiqae  Russes  et  lear  rdle  pendant 
la  Gnerre.    Paris,  1918. 

Bigg- Wither  (R.  P.),  A  Short  History  of  the  Chnrch  of  Russia.    London,  1920. 

Broeher  (Gustare),  tilssais  sur  les  prtncipales  Nationalit^s  de  Rnssie.    Lausanne,  1918. 

Billon  <B.  J.),  The  Eclipse  of  Russia.    London,  1918. 

Drew  (A.  N.),  Russia.    London,  1918. 

Duff  (J.  I).),  editor.    Russian  Realities  and  Problems.    Cambridge,  1917. 

Bngelbreeht  (T.  H.),  Landwirtschaftlicher  Atlas  des  Russlsehen  Reiches  in  Bnropa 
und  Asien.    Berlin,  1916. 

Irismann-Stepanotea  (Vera),  ErUmann  (Th.),  and  Mmtthisu  (C.  J.),  Bditora,  Russland. 
2  vols.     Zurich,  1919. 

Frere  (W.  H.)>  Some  Links  in  the  Chain  of  Russian  Ohureh  History.    London,  1918. 

Ctoldatein  (J.  M.),  Russia  :  Her  Economic  Past  and  Future.    New  York,  1919. 

Beeker  (J.  P.),  Russian  Sociology.    New  York,  191$. 

Hettner  (A.),  Russland.    Leipzig,  1916. 

Heyking  (A.),  Problems  eonfronting  Russia.    London,  1918. 

Howe  (Bonia  B.),  A  Thousand  Tears  of  Russian  History.    London,  1915. 

Hubba^k  (John),  Russian  Realities.    London,  1915. 

Jarintzoff  (Madame  N.),  Russia,  the  Country  of  Extremes.    London,  1914. 

KUifuehmidt  (A.>,  Drei  Jahrhunderte  rusaischer  Gesohichte,  1598-1898.  Leipzig,  1898. 

Xovotevtfcf  (B.),  r  Instruction  publique  en  Russie.  Exposition  Uniyerselle  de  1905  & 
Li^ge.    St.  Petersburg,  1905. 

KovtUevMky  (Maxime),  Modern  Customs  and  Ancient  Laws  of  Russia.  London,  1891.— 
Le  R^me  iconomique  de  la  Russie.  Paris,  1898.^Inititutlons  Politiques  de  la  Russie, 
Paris,  1903. 

Kluehevsky  (V.  C),  A  History  of  Russia  (Translated  from  the  Russian).  3  vols. 
London,  1911. 

iMvisse  (B.X  Bambuud  (A.),  and  others,  Histoire  Gdn^rale.  Vols.  Z.,  ZI.  Paris, 
189&-99. 

Lethhridge  (A.),  The  New  Russia.    London,  1915. 

UftehitM  (P.),  Russland.    Zurich,  1916. 

Lubmwtky  (M.),  Historical  Geography  of  Russia  in  its  Relation  to  Colonization 
(Russian.)    Moscow,  1909. 

Mtuarjfk  (Thomas,  G.),  The  Spirit  of  Russia.    2  vols.    London,  1919. 

Mavor  (James),  An  Economic  History  of  Russia.    London,  1914. 

Meetkin  (Annette  B.),  Russia:  Travels  and  Studies.    London,  1906. 
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RUSSIAN  DEPENDENCIES  IN  ASIA. 


Bokhara  and  Khiva  in  Central  Asia  were  betefWHilBpvolutSl  under 
the  suzerainty  of  Russia  : — 

BOKHASA. 

A  State  in  Central  Asia,  lying  between  N.  latitude  41'  30'  and  36*  40', 
and  between  E.  longitude  61**  40'  and  73",  bounded  on  the  north,  by  th« 
Russian  provinces  of  Syr-Daria  and  Samarkand,  on  the  east  by  the  province 
of  Ferghana,  on  the  south  by  Afghanistan,  and  on  the  south-west  by  the 
Russian  Trans-Caspian  province  and  the  Khanat  of  Khiva. 

The  modern  State  of  Bokhara  was  founded  by  the  Usbegs  in  the  ftfteenth 
century,  aftet  the  power  of  the  Golden  Horde  had  been  crushed  by  Tamerlane. 
The  dynasty  of  Manguts,  to  which  the  present  ruler  belongs,  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  18th  century.  Mir  Muzaffar-ed-din  in  1866  proclaimed  a  holy  war 
against  the  Russians,  who  thereupon  invaded  his  dominions,  and  forced 
him  to  sign  a  treaty  ceding  the  territory  now  forming  the  Russian  distnct  of 
Syr  Daria,  to  consent  to  the  demand  for  a  war  indemnity,  and  to  permit 
Russian  trade.  In  1873  a  further  treaty  was  signed,  in  virtue  of  which  no 
foreigner  was  to  be  admitted  to  Bokhara  without  a  Russian  passport,  and  the 
State  became  practically  a  Russian  dependency. 

^wii>5o/5o^Aara.—Sayid  Ameer  Hyder,  1799-1826  ;MlrHus8eiii»  1826; 
Mir  Omir,  1826-27  ;  MirNasrulla,  1827-60  ;  Muzalfer-ed-din.  1860-86  ;  Amir 
Sayid  Abdul  Ahad,  1885-1911.     SayidMir  Alim  Khan,  1911-1919. 

On  August  30,  1919,  a  revolution  took  place,  the  Amir  being  expelled 
and  a  Soviet  Government  (Council  of  People's  Nazirs)  beinn;  set  up. 

Area  83,000  square  miles^  population  about  1,250,000.  Chief  towns 
—Bokhara,  about  75,000  ;  Karshi,  25,000  ;  Kliuzar,  Shahr-i-Zabz,  Hissar, 
10,000  ;  Charjui,  Karakul,  Kermine. 

The  religion  is  Mahomedan.  TbeAmiris  stated  to  have  giyen  20,000 
roubles  for  the  foundation  of  a  school. 

The  Amir  has  11,000  troops,  of  which  4,000  are  quartered  in  the  city.  ^ 
proportion  of  the  troops  are  armed  with  Russian  rifles  and  haye  beea  taught 
the  Russian  drill. 
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Bokhara  produces  corn,  fruit,  silk,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  hemp  ;  and  breeds 
goats,  sheep,  horses,  and  camels.  Gold,  salt,  alum,  and  sulphur  are  the 
chief  minerals  found  in  the  country. 

The  yearly  imports  of  greon  tea,  mostly  from  India,  are  said  to  amount  to 
1, 125  tons.  The  imports  &om  India  also  include  indigo,  Dacca  muslins,  drugs, 
shawls,  and  kincobs.  Bokhara  exports  raw  silk  to  India,  the  quantity 
exported  in  one  year  being  estimated  at  34  tons.  By  the  treaty  of  1873  all 
merchandise  belonging  to  Eussian  traders,  whether  imported  or  exported, 
pays  a  duty  of  2i  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  No  other  tax  or  import  duty  can 
be  levied  on  Russian  goods,  which  are  also  exempt  from  all  transit  duty. 

The  Russian  Trans-Caspian  Railway  runs  through  Bokhara  from  Charjui, 
on  the  Oxus,  to  a  station  within  a  few  miles  of  tne  capital,  and  thence  to 
Tashkent ;  the  distance  from  Charjui  to  the  Russian  frontier  station  of  Kat^y 
Kurghan  being  about  186  miles.     There  is  steam  navigation  on  the  Oxus. 

There  is  a  telegraph  line  from  Tashkent  to  Bokhara,  ^e  capital. 

Russian  paper  roiiBles  are  current  everywhere.  The  Bokhara  silver  tenga 
is  valued  at  5a. 

Books  of  Reference  concerning^  Bokhara.  < 

BttUtjf  (F.  H.),  "  A  Visit  to  Bokhara  in  1919,"  in  the  Geographical  Joux^nal  for  Febroarr, 
1921. 

Cur«on^Hon.  G.),  BuBsiain  Central  Asia.  1889.  [Contains  ampl^Bibliosraphy.] — The 
PamirB  and  the  sonrce  of  the  Oxus.    London,  1897.  .'■'' 

aouliehambarof  (3.),  Bnkhara  [in  Rasstian].    Askhabad,  19Vi. 

Ii€  Me$wr%er(Qol.  A.),  From  London  to  Bokhara,  1889. 

0' Bono  can  (E.),  The  Merv  Oasis.    2  vols.    London,  188{) . 

Otafsen  (O.),  The  Emir  of  Bokhara  and  his  Country.    Ijondon,  1911. 

Vambiry^  History  of  Bokhara.    London.  187S. 

KHIVA, 

A  State  in  Central  Asia,  lying  betwe^en  N.  latitude  43"  40'  and  40',  and 
E.  longitude  57'  and  62"  20'.  Bound/jd  on  the  north  by  the  Aral  Sea,  on 
the  east  by  the  river  Oxus,  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Russian  Trans - 
Caspian  province.  ^ 

Russian  relations  with  the  Kha^nate  of  Khiva — an  Usbeg  State,  founded, 
like  that  of  Bokhara,  on  the  ruir^fs  of  Tamerlane's  Central  Asian  Empire- 
date  from  the  beginning  of  th^e  18th  century,  when,  according  to  Russian 
writers,  the  Khivan  Khans  first  acknowledged  the  Tsar's  supremacy.  In  1872, 
on  the  pretext  that  the  Khiva;ji3  had  aided  the  rebellious  Kirghiz,  an  expedi- 
tion advanced  to  the  capital.^*|jombarded  the  fortifications,  and  compelled  the 
Khan  to  sign  a  treaty  whiclti  p^ts  the  Khanate  under  Russian  contiol.  A  war 
indemnity  of  about  274,0|:oOZ.  was  also  exacted.  This  heavy  obligation,  still 
being  liquidated  by  yearly  instalments,  has  frequently  involved  the  Khan  in 
disputes  with  his  subject^,  and  Russian  troops  have  more  than  once  crossed  the 
frontier  to  afford  him  ai^y  and  support. 

A  Soviet  Govern m<5j^t  is  at  present  (May,  1921)  in  power. 

Area,  24,000  squa^.©  miles;  population  estimated  at  646,000,  including 
400,000  nomad  Turcodjaans.  Chief  towns— Khiva,  4,000-6,000  ;  New  Urgenj , 
3,000  ;  Hazar  Asp,  arid  Kungrad. 

The  religion  is  MAjiomedan.     Army,  about  2,000  men. 

The  chief  corame^rcial  products  are  cotton  and  silk. 

Boosts  of  Reference  concerning  Khiva 

Abbott  (J.),  Narrativ^  ^f  ^  Journey  from  Herat  to  Khiva,    London,  1884. 

Bumaby  (Col.),  A  T^h^e  to  Khiva.     London,  1884. 

QoylUhambaroff  W)^  Khiva  [in  Russian].     Askhabad.  191S. 

MaeQahan{3.  A.),  loampaigning  on  the  Oxus  and  the  Fall  of  Khiva.     London,  1874. 

R€elu»  (B.),  NonvelAg  Geographic  universelle.    L'Asie  Rnsse.    1881. 

RQceo,  (F.  de),  De  {f'AJai  k  I'Amon-Daria.    Paris,  1886. 

Wood  (H.),  The  SITQ^gg  (,f  the  Lalce  Aral.    London,  1876. 
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ABHENIA. 

(Hyastan.) 

Constitution  and  Oovemment. — The  Armenian  Republic  of  Erivan 
was  constituted  in  May,  1918,  having,  in  common  with  the  Georgians  and  the 
Tartars,  persuaded  the  Turks  and  the  'Germans  to  recognise  their  inde- 
pendence. The  territory  of  the  Russian  Armenian  Republic  consists  of  the 
south-eastern  frontier  districts  of  Transcaucasia,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Russian  Empire. 

In  November,  1917,  Transcaucasia  refused  to  recognise  the  Bolsheviks 
and  constituted  a  Transcaucasian  Commission  as  the  Supreme  Authority  in 
the  country.  In  February,  1918,  the  *  Seim/  or  Diet,  of  Transcaucasia, 
convoked  in  the  city  of  Tiflis,  formed  a  Provisional  Government.  On  April 
22,"^^! 8,  the  Transcaucasian  Diet  declared  its  de  jure  independence  of 
RussiaNjtnd  called  itself  the  Federal  Democratic  Republic  of  Transcaucasia, 
The  thr^  main  peoples  in  Transcaucasia — the  Armenians,  tlie  Georgians, 
and  the  Tartars — were  parties  to  this  Federation,  each  holding  their  own 
respective  territories.  This  Federal  Republic  lasted  only  five  weeks  owing, 
mainly,  to  the  divergent  political  tendencies  of  these  three  nationalities 
On  May  26,  1913,  the  Transcaucasian  Republic  was  dissolved  and  Georgia 
declared  its  independence,  as  also  did  Armenia.  Its  de  facto  independence 
was  recognised  by  the  Allies  in  January,  1920,  and  its  de  jure  recognition 
was  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  signed  in  August,  1920,  between  the 
Allied  Powers  and  Turkey:    Armenia  is  one  of  the  signatories  of  this  Treaty. 

The  Armenian  Republic  has  as  yet  no  written  Constitution,  the  task 
of  drafting  one  being  postponed  till  a  Constituent  Assembly  shall  meet 
to  organise,  not  only  the  present  Republic,  but  also  those  provinces 
of  Turkish  Armenia  which  are  to  be  added  in  order  to  set  up  a  United 
Armenia. 

The  Government  of  Russian  Armenia  consists  of  a  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  a  Cabinet  of  Ministers  acting  as  its  Executive.  There  is  no  President, 
the  presidential  functions  being  discharged  partly  by  the  Chamber,  and 
partly  by  the  Cabinet.  The  Chamber  consists  of  80  Deputies  who  were 
elected  in  June,  1919. 

Area. — The  territory  of  the  Armenian  Republic  as  constituted  by  th^ 
Treaty  of  Sevres  and  as  delimited  by  ex-Presi^ent  Wilson  of  the  United 
States,  has  an  area  of  80,000  square  miles.  It  contains  the  territory  of  the 
Armenian  Republic  of  Erivan,  to  which  ex-president  Wilson,  in  conformity 
to  the  request  addressed  to  him  by  the  Supreme  Council  at  San  Kemo, 
added  the  ethnically  Armenian  regions  of  the  vilajets  of  Van,  Erzerum, 
Bitlis,  and  Trebizond  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  frontier  thus  defined  begiD^ 
at  Treboli,  50  miles  west  of  Trebizond  on  the  Black  Sea,  crosses  west  of 
Erzinjan,  and  then,  curving  eastwards,  skirts  the  northern  slopes  of  Armenian 
Taurus  south  of  Mush,  Bitlis,  and  the  Lake  Van,  and  ends  on  the  Persian 
frontier. 

As  neither  the  League  of  Nations  nor  any  of  the  Entente  Government^ 
can  undertake  a  mandate  for  Turkish  Armenia,  the  country  is  left  to  its  owd 
resources.  As  a  result,  the  Turks  and  the  Russian  Bolsl^eviks  have  attacked 
the  country,  and  on  April  2,  1921,  Erivan  was  taken  by  them  for  the  fifth 
time.  The  Armenian  Republic  is  practically  divided  between  the  Turks  and 
Russians  (May,  1921),  excepting  only  the  Zangezur  district,  which  has  not 
been  occupied.  ' 

Population. — According  to  the  Russian  official  statjistics  published  a; 
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the  beginning  of  1917,  the  popalation  of  the  present  Armenian  Republic 
amounted  to  2,159,000,  of  which  1,416,000,  or  66  per  cent,  were  Christians  ; 
670,000,  or  31  per  cent,  were  Mohammedans  ;  and  73,000,  or  3  per  cent,  were 
of  diverse  religions.  Since  1917,  owing  to  the  w-ir,  part  of  the  Slohammedau 
population  has  left  the  Armenian  Republic,  and  about  300,000  Armenians 
have  returned  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Armenian  territory.  The  total 
]>opulation  of  United  Armenia  in  the  widest  extent  claimed  would  be  about 
8,000,000. 

The  chief  towns  of  Russian  Armenia  are  Erivan  with  about  90,000 
inhabitants,  Alcxandiopol  50,000,  and  Kars,  35,000.  The  Supreme  Council 
at  San  Remo  in  April,  1920.  decided  to  iuteriiationalise  the  port  of  Batuui 
and  make  it  a  common  outlet  for  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  and  Georgia. 

Education. — Since    the    Russian     Revolution  in   1917  all  the    state 

'  Gymnasia '  in  Armenia  have  been  nationalised,  and  the  language  now  used 
is  Armenian.  A  system  of  compulsory  primary  education  has  been 
established  within  the  Armenian  Republic,  and  the  old  Church  Seminaries 
and  Technical  Schools  continue  their  work. 

Finance. — The  sources  of  revenue  are,  direct  and  indirect  taxes, 
monopolies,  and  property  and  other  taxes.  For  the  first  five  months  of  1919, 
the  average  revenue  and  expenditure  balanced  at  1,950,000  francs. 

Defence* — The  Armenian  Army  at  present  is  formed  on  the  old 
Russian  system  ;  it  consists  of  all  branches  of  service.  Military  service  is 
not  compulsory  for  the  Mohammedans. 

Production. — The  territories  which  may  eventually  form  part  of  the 
United  Armenian  state  are  rich  in  mineral  resources  and  industrial 
possibilities,  and  angur  well  for  extensive  commerce  in  the  near  future. 

Armenian  Representative  in  London. — Major-General  Bagratouni. 

Books  of  reference  concerning^  Armenia 

1.  Official  Publications. 

'  Kavkaski  Kalendar '  (in  Russian)  last  edition  in  1917. 

'  Armenian  Annual '  (in  Armenian)  published  by  the  Chancellery  of  H.  EI.  the  Catholikos 
at  Etchuiiadzin. 

*  Salname '  (in  Turkish)  Official  statistics  concerning  the  Armenian  provinces. 

2.  Non-Officiai.  Publications. 

[  Asian  (Kevork),  Armenia  and  the  Armenians.    London,  1920. 

'  ^ry0«(Liord),  Trans-Caucasia  and  Ararat.    4th  ed.    London,  1896. 

BuxUii  (Noel  and  Harold),  Travel  and  Politics  iu  Armenia.    London,  1914. 

Qregor  (N.  Ter),  History  of  Armenia.    London,  1897. 

Ifaupt(Lehujaiin),  Armenien  Einst  und  Jetzt.    Berlin,  1910. 

Hubbard  (G.  E  ),  Prom  the  Gulf  to  Ararat.     London,  1916. 

Lynch  (H.  F.  B.),  Armenia:  Travels  and  Studies.    2  vols.    London,  1901. 

To^er  (U.),  Turkish  Armenia  and  Eastern  ^sia  Minor.     London,  1881. 

Williama  (W.  LI.),  Armenia  Past  and  Present.    Loudon,  1916. 
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AZBEBAUAN. 

In  October,  1917,  the  peoples  of  Transcaucasia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  and 
Armenia  united  to  form  a  federation  of  republics  under  one  Government, 
with  a  House  of  Representatives  or  Seim.  Serious  disagreement  arose  and 
the  federation  broke  up,  Azerbaijan  declaring  its  independence  on  May  28, 
1918.  The  National  Council  or  Constituent  Assembly  formed  a  Govern- 
ment of  twelve  Ministers.  The  British  Government  recognised  this  Govern- 
ment as  8,  de  facto  administration  in  January,  1920.  In  April,  1920,  the 
Bolshevist  party  (the  Azerbaijan  Soviet  Independent  Republic)  overthrew  the 
existing  Government  and  broke  off  all  relations  with  the  Entente  and  *  other 
enemies  of  Soviet  Russia.' 

It  is  claimed  for  Azerbaijan  that  it  consists  mainly  of  the  two  former 
Russian  provinces  of  Baku  and  Telisavetpol,  and  that  as  at  present  constitated 
the  territory  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  north  by  Dagh- 
cstan,  Northern  Caucasus  and  Georgia,  on  the  west  by  Georgia  and  Armenia, 
on  the  south  by  Persia.     The  area  is  stated  to  be  about  40,000  square  miles. 

The  population,  based  on  defective  Rus.sian  statistics  is  estimated  at 
4,615,000,  comprising  3,482,000  Azerbaijan  Mussulmans,  795,000  Armen- 
ians, 26,580  Georgians,  the  remainder  being  Russians,  Germans,  Jews,  &c. 
The  racial  basis  of  the  population  are  Turco-Tartars,  who  number  about  three 
millions.     Mussulmans  represent  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

The  capital  of  Azerbaijan  is  Baku  (population  250,000)  the  centre  of  the 
great  petroleum  industry. 

In  the  budget  for  1919  the  revenue  is  given  as  666,000,000  roubles ; 
ordinary  expenditure,  415,000,000  roubles  ;  extraordinary  expenditure, 
250,000,000  roubles.  The  Azerbaijan  Government  admits  its  liability  for  a 
portion  of  the  Russian  debt. 

One  of  the  most  important  industiies  of  Azerbaijan  is  the  petroleum 
industry  of  which  Baku  is  the  centre.  Other  industries  capable  of  develop- 
ment  are  cotton,  sericulture,  fisheries,  veticulture,  cereals,  cattle  breeding. 

There  are  railways  crossing  the  country  westward  and  northward  from 
Baku,  and  others  under  construction  to  the  south-west. 

Eeference. 

statements  of  Claims  with  accompanying   documents,  maps,  Ac.,  presented  by  the 
Azerbaijan  Peace  Delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris. 


LITHtJANIA. 

(LlETUVA.) 

Lithuania  became  a  Grand  Duchy  in  the  early  f)art  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. In  1386  the  Grand  Duke  Jogaila  ensbrated Christianity  and  married  the 
Polish  Queen  Hedvig,  thus  becoming  King  of  Poland.  During  the  reign  of 
Vytautaa  (Vitold)  the  Great  (1392-1430)  Lithuania  reached  the  zenith  of  her 
power  and  prosperity,  her  frontiers  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea.  After  the  death  of  Vytautas  the  Great,  Polish  influence  gradually 
increased  in  Lithuania,  and  in  1569  the  Lithuanians  were  forced  to  unite 
with  the  Poles  at  Lublin,  the  Lithuanians  retaining  their  own  treasury, 
laws,  courts  of  justice,  and  army.  Both  countries  elected  the  same  king  and 
had  a  common  Seim  (parliament). 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Lithuania  shared  the  fate  of  Poland. 
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Greater  Libhnania  fell  nnder  Russian  mle,  and  Lithuania  Minor  was  annexed 
by  Prussia.  The  Russian  regime  lasted  till  the  Russian  revolution  of  1905, 
and  partly  up  to  the  time  of  the  war  in  1914.  From  1915  till  the  conclusion 
of  the  armistice  Lithuania  was  under  German  occupation. 

In  1917  a  Lithuanian  Conference  of  200  representatives  at  Yilna  elected  a 
Lithuanian  State  Council  (Taryba)  and  demanded  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania.  The  independence  of  the  Lithuanian  State  was 
proclaimed  on  February  16,  1918. 

The  Lithuanian  Government  has  been  recofrnised  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Poland,  Switzerland,  and  Finland 
as  a  de  facto  Government,  and  by  Russia  (Treaty  of  Peace  of  July  12,  19'20) 
and  Germany  tLSB.de  jure  Government. 

Gonstitutioil  and  OoTemmeilt* — The  provisional  constitution  adopted 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  June  2,  1920,  declares  that  the  State  of 
Lithuania  is  a  Democratic  Republic,  the  Constituent  Assembly  is  the 
exponent  of  the  sovereign-povfir..of  Lithuania,  and  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly makes  laws,  ratifies  treaties  with  other  States,  approves  the  State 
budget  and  superintends  the  execution  of  the  laws.  The  Executive  Power 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Ministers.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  elected  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  The  President  chooses  the  Minister-President  (Premier),  who 
forms  the  Cabinet.  The  President  also  appoints  the  higher  military  and 
ciril  officials  of  the  State.  Until  the  President  of  the  Republic  is  elected, 
his  duties  are  to  be  performed  by  the  President  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
In  case  of  the  death,  resignation  or  illness  of  the  President,  his  place  is  to 
be  taken  by  the  President  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  All  the  acts  of  the 
President  must  be  countersigned  by  the  Premier  or  the  proper  Minister.  The 
Cabinet  of  Ministers  is  responsible  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  resign? 
on  an  expression  of  a  lack  of  confidence  by  the  latter^  The  Members  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  on  entering  the  Cabinet  of  Ministers  do  not  cease  to 
be  Members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

All  the  citizens  of  Lithuania,  without  distinction  of  sex,  nationality  or 
religion,  are  equal  before  the  law  ;  there  are  no  classes  or  titles.  All  citizens 
are  also  guaranteed  inviolability  of  person,  homes,  and  correspondeoce,  and 
freedom  of  religion,  conscience,  press,  speech,  strikes,  assembly  and  organi  - 
sation.     The  penalty  of  death  is  abolished. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  of  Lithuania  was  elected  April  15,  1920, 
by  unirers&l,  equal,  direct  and  secret  suffrage  according  to  the  proportional 
system,  the  electoral  unit  being  one  representative  to  about  15,000  inhabi- 
tants. There  were  elected  112  representatives,  composed  as  follows : — 
Christian  Democrats,  69  ;  Social  Populist  Democrats,  29  ;  Social  Democrats, 
13  ;  Jews,  6 ;  Poles,  3  ;  non-party,  1. 

Acting  President  of  LitkiMnia, — A.  Stulginskis,  President  of  Constituent 
Assembly  (appointed  1920). 

The  present  Cabinet  of  Ministers  was  formed  on  June  8,  1920,  and  is  as 
follows : — 

Prime  Minister. — Dr.  K.  Griniics. 

Minister  0 J  Finance,  Trade  and  CommercCy  and  of  Communications, — E 
Oalvanauskas, 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.— Dr.  J.  Purickis, 
Minister  of  National  i>tf/ewc«.— Lieut. -Colonel  K.  Zukas. 
Minister  of  the  Interior.^K,  Skipitis. 
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Minister  oj  Education. — K.  Bizauskas, 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  State  Domai)i8, — ^J.  Aleksa. 

Minister  of  Justice, — V.  Kai'ohlis. 

Minister  for  Jewish  Affairs. — M.  Soloveicik. 

Minister  for  Wkite-Rutsian  Affairs. — D.  Siemasko. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  iiou-occupied  territory  of  Tithuania  is 
divided  into  20  districts,  of  about  100,000  inhabitants  each.  The  districts 
are  divided  into  communities,  with  about  15  communities  to  each  districL 

Area  and  Population. — The  Lithuanian  Government  claims  that 
Lithuania  consists  of  :  (1)  the  whole  of  the  former  Russian  Province  of 
Kaunas  (Kovno) ;  (2)  the  Province  of  Vilnius  (Vilna),  minus  the  districts 
of  Disna  and  Vileika  ;  (3)  a  part  of  the  Province  of  Gardinas  < Grodno), 
north  of  the  Niemen  River  and  the  narrow  hinterland  of  the  city  of  Gardinas 
(Grodno)  in  the  south  ;  (4)  tLe  Province  of  Suvalki  minus  the  southern 
parts  of  the  districts  of  Suvalki  and  Au^ustovo  ;  (5),  part  of  the  Province 
of  Courland  between  the  old  German  frontier  and  the  Holy  Aa  (Sventoji) 
River  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  part  of  the  district  of  Illuksta  between  the 
Dvina  River  and  the  boundary  of  the  Province  of  Kaunas. 

The  eastern  frontier  of  these  territories  is  defined  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
between  Lithuania  and  Russia,  signed  July  12,  1920,  at  Moscow,  and  runs  as 
follows  :  Beginning  at  the  Dvina  River  westward  from  Druja  (estate  of 
Safronovo),  along  the  Drujka  River,  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Driviaty,  southward  througn  Koziany,  Postavy,  by  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Narocz,  along  the  Narocz  River ;  then  it  cuts  in  half  the  Molodecno 
railway  junction,  runs  by  Volozino,  along  the  Beresina  River,  and  further  to 
the  west  along  the  Niemen  to  the  Svislocis  River  ;  further  on  it  circles  the 
city  of  Gardinas  at  a  radius  of  15  to  20  versts  to  the  south. 

The  northern  frontier  (with  Latvia)  almost  coincides  with  the  old 
boundary  between  the  Provinces  of  Courland  and  Kaunas.  A  special 
arbitration  convention  was  adopted  by  the  Lithuanian  and  Lettish  Qovem- 
mcnts  on  September  28,  1920,  at  Riga,  according  to  which  the  British 
representative  is  to  act  as  arbiter  in  finally  fixing  the  details  of  this  frontier 
and  determining  the  corrections  to  be  made. 

In  the  soiUh  (in  the  region  of  the  Province  of  Suvalki)  the  frontier  with 
Poland  has  not  yet  been  conclusively  agreed  upon  by  Lithuania  and  Poland. 
The  line  which  was  provisioually  established  by  the  AUied  Supreme  Council 
on  December  8,  1919,  gives  over  the  territories  to  the  south  of  it  temporarily 
to  Polish  administration,  but  the  Lithuanians  object  to  this,  suggesting  that 
the  Lithuanian-Polish  frontier  should  run  considerably  to  the  south  of  the 
said  line,  leaving  on  the  Lithuanian  side  the  cities  of  Seiny,  Punsk,  and 
Vizainy. 

This  territory  had,  according  to  the  statistics  of  1914,  an  area  of  154,491 
sq.  kilometres  (59,633  square  miles)  and  4,800,000  inhabitants,  viz.  :  the 
whole  of  the  former  Province  of  Kaunas,  20,260  sq.  kilometres,  and 
1,857,100  inhabitants  ;  5  districts  of  the  former  Province  of  Vilnius,  29,818 
sq.  kilometres,  and  2,075,700  inhabitants  ;  5  districts  of  the  former  Province 
of  Suwalki,  101,913  sq.  kilometres,  and  718,000  inhabitants  ;  also  parts  of 
the  former  Provinces  of  Courland  and  Gardinas,  2,500  sq.  kilometres,  and 
150,000  inhabitants. 

The  Lithuanians  form  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  the  Jews,  13 
per  cent. ;  the  Poles,  8  per  cent. ;  the  Russians  and  White- Russians,  7  per 
cent.  ;  and  other  nationalities,  2  per  cent. 

The  Lithuanians  also  lay  claim      Memel  (area  1,080  square  miles,  popu- 
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Ution,  145,000).  But  until  the  status  of  the  Lithuanian  State  is  determined, 
the  Memel  territory  is  temporarily  placed  under  the  administration  of  the 
Allied  Powers. 

The  rural  and  urban  population  in  Lithuania  in  1914  was  as  follows  : — 


Urban 

Per  cent. 

Rural 

Per  cent. 

Vilua   . 
Kovno . 

Suvalki 

289,200         <            12-6 

195,100                    10*6 

97,900                     18*4 

1,786,700 

1,662,000 

620,100 

87-4 
89-6 
81-6 

682,200                     13-S 

4,068,800 

86*2 

For  every  thousand  males  there  are  females  in  Yilna,  1,014;  in  Korno, 
1,077  ;  and  in  Suvalki,  1,058;  making  an  average  of  1,049  for  the  whole 
country. 

The  capital  of  Lithuania  is  Vilnius  (Vilna),  with  a  population  of  214,600 
in  1914.  Other  large  towns  were:  Kaunas  (Kovno),  90,300;  Qardinas 
(Grodno),  61,600 ;  Klaipeda  (Memel),  32,000  ;  Suvalkai  (Suvalki),  31,600 : 
and  SiauUai  (Shavli).  31,300. 

Religion. — l^  the  three  districts  of  Yilna,  Kovno,  and  Suvalki  Roman 

Catholics  form  75  percent.,  Jews  12  per  cent.,  Gi'eek  Orthodox  9  per  cent., 
Protestants  and  Oalvinists  4  per  cent. 

Instruction. — At  present  there  are  about  1,630  grammar  schools,  31 
secondary  schools,  42  public  hi^h  schools,  and  several  technical  and  agri- 
cultural schools.  It  was  intended  to  open  an  English  grammar  school  in 
Xiithuania  in  the  autumn  of  1920.  In  1834  the  Russian  Government  closed 
the  University  of  Vilna  ;  plans  are  being  formed  for  its  re-opening. 

Finance. — The  budget  for  1920  provided  for  a  revenue  of  684,000,000 
marks,  and  an  expenditure  of  768,050,000  marks,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
84,050,000  marks. 

Lithuania  has  come  to  an  arrangement  with  a  British  banking  group, 
in  whose  hands  it  will  place  its  entire  financial  and  commercial  future.  The 
British  group  is  to  advance  the  sum  of  3  millions  sterling  for  the  foxmdation 
of  the  Lithuanian  National  Bank. 

The  estimated  value  of  State  property  in  1919  is  given  as  follows.: — 
State  forests,  47,445,500Z. ;  confiscated  lands,  7,371,000^.;  State  lands 
(lakes  excluded),  8,840,000/.;  and  lakes,  open  spaces  in  towns,  and  buildings, 
10,000,000/.;  making  a  total  of  71,656,5002. 

This  figure  does  not  include  the  value  of  State  railways  and  other  means 
of  communication. 

By  the  recent  Treaty  of  Peace  of  Moscow,  Russia  takes  over,  in  place  of 
an  indemnity  for  the  damage  done  by  the  Russian  Army,  the  whole  of  the 
old  Russian  debt  devolving  on  Lithuania  ;  in  addition,  it  was  agreed  to  hand 
over  to  Lithuania  3,000,000  roubles  in  gold  and  to  concede  to  Lithuania 
100,000  hectares  of  forests. 

The  arrangement  in  regard  to  ^debts  between  Lithuania  and  Germany  is 
still  under  discussion.  Germany  during  the  war  supplied  Lithuania  with 
merchandise  and  gave  financial  help  to  the  value  of  about  100,000,000  marks. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  assumed  the  right  of  issuing  money,  which  it  still 
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exercises,  and  it  exploited  the  resources  of  the  (Jountry  during  the  period  of 
occupation.  Besides,  the  Treaty  of  Vereailles  leaves  opeh  certain  of  the 
questions  pertaining  to  the  settlement  of  this  debt. 

After  the  war,  Lithuania  bought  part  of  the  American  supplies  in  France. 
In  this  way,  it  took  upon  itself  the  obligation  of  paying  to  the  United  States 
of  America  iii  1922  a  sam  of  about  4,000,000  dollars,  carrying  an  interest  of 
5  per  cent. 

The  Parliament  recently  sanctioned  an  internal  loan  of  100,000,000 
marks,  at  par,  at  4*8  per  cent,  interest,  redeemable  after  4  years. 

The  Government  has  floated  a  loan  of  5  million  dollars,  at  par,  redeem- 
able in  10  years,  among  its  citizens  who  have  emigrated  to  America. 

Defence. — The  Lithuanian  Army  is  approximately  50,000  men. 

Production. — Lithuania  is  an  agricultural  country,  and  preponderantly 
rural  in  character ;  the  resources  of  the  country  consist  of  timber  and  aj;ri- 
cultural  produce.  Of  the  total  area,  45*8  per  cent,  is  arable  land,  24*8  per 
cent,  meadow  and  pasture  land,  20*3  per  cent,  forests,  3'1  percent,  unpro- 
ductive lands,  and  6  '5  per  cent,  waste  land.  In  .1920  in  the  territory  adminis- 
tered by  the  Lithuanian  Government  5,200,000  hectares  (about  13,000,000 
acres),  there  was  produced  (in  cwts.)  rye,  10,000,000  ;  wheat,  1,500,000  ; 
barley,  3,000,000  ;  oats,  5,000,000  ;  potatoes,  20,000,000;  peas,  1,200,000; 
and  flax-seed,  700,000. 

In  1920  the  country  possessed  380,000  horses,  865,000  cattle,  780,000 
sheep  and  goats,  and  about  1,400,000  pigs.  Poultry-farming  is  considerably 
developed,  particularly  geese-rearing.  Bee-keeping  is  also  an  important 
occupation,  the  figures  for  1910  being  as  follows:  Hives,  57,426;  honey 
sold,  5,929  cwt.,  and  wax,  1,304*6  ewt. 

Forests  cover  1,946,000  acres,  of  which  889,600  acres  (or  44  percent.) 
belong  to  the  State ;  80  per  cent,  of  the  forests  consisit  of  needle-bearing 
trees,  mostly  pines,  and  the  remainder  of  leaf-bearing  trees. 

In  the  industries  of  the  country  there  were  in  1913  4,759  workshops  and 
factories,  the  yearly  output  of  which  was  estimated  at  5,373,9467.,  and  their 
employees  numbered  29,425.  These  figures  include  142  distilleries,  which 
consumed  272,000  cwt.  of  corn  and  17^400,000  cwt.  of  potatoes,  with  a 
total  output  of  365,280  hectolitres  of  spirit ;  46  breweries,  with  an  output  of 
635,000  hectolitres  ;  and  1,216  flour  mills. 

Commerce* — The  chief  articles  of  export  are  oom,  cattle,  hams,  poultry, 
eggs,  butter,  timber,  flax,  linseed,  hides,  and  wool.  The  imports  are  chiefly 
manufactured  articles,  fertilizers  and  agricultural  machinery.  For  the  year 
1920  the  value  of  the  imports  was  428,728,541  marks,  and  of  the  exports 
321,797,163  marks. 


Internal  Commiinications.*--'In  1920  the  total  length  of  railways 
1,550  miles,  of  whieh  1,178  miles  were  broad  gauge  lines.     The  total  ooBt  of 
construction  of  these  railways  was  20,600,0002. 

There  are  about  930  miles  of  roads  in  the  country,  while  of  the  waterways 
those  navigable  for  steamboats  extMid  to  117  milea  ;  those  for  srmaller  oxmft 
to  453  miles  ;  those  for  rafts  to  1,450  miles  ;  total,  t,020  miles.  The  river 
Klemen  is  navigable  for  about  270  days  in  the  year. 

Banking  and  Credit. — The  three  principal  banks  are  the  Lithuanian 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Bank  (with  a  oiipital  of  2,000,000  marks)  ;  the 
Lithuanian  Bank  of  Commerce  (4,000,000  aiarks) ;  and  the  Agrieoltniai 
Credit  Bank  (2,000,000  marks). 
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Honey,  Weights  and  Measures.— The  paper  currency  consists  of 

Lithuanian  marks  postmarks*),  which  originated  durinj^  the  German 
occupation.  The  Lithuanian  mark,  i&aued  by  a  German  Credit  Bank  in 
exchange  for  Gorman  marks,  is  guaranteed  by  tiie  German  Empire.  It  has 
an  equal  value  with  the  German  mark,  and  can  be  freely  exchanged  for  the 
latter  during  commercial  operations  between  Lithuania  and  Germany.  The 
two  currencies  are  legal  tender,  and  both  being  guaranteed  by  Germany, 
they  undergo  identical  changes.  They  maintain  a  circulation  of  about  a 
billion  marks.  Besides  this  mark,  roubles  of  all  kinds  (principally  Czar- 
roubles)  are  to  be  found,  and  also  all  kinds  of  Polish  marks,  forced  upon  the 
people  during  the  Polish  occupations,  but  this  currency  has  no  legal  tender. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  this  currency  ;  but  about  200  million 
Russian  roubles  and  at  least  half  a  billion  of  Polish  marks  are  said  to  be  in 
circulation.  A  special  financial  commission  is  considering  the  question  of  a 
new  monetary  system  for  Lithuania. 

The  weights  and  measures  are  still  Russian,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
metric  system  is  used.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  making  the  metric 
system  obligatory. 

Biplomatie  and  Consular  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Lithuania  in  Great  Britain. 
Chargi  (V Affaires,— 1^.  Naransherief  (May,  1921). 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Lithuania. 
Head  oj  the  Viplomalic  Mission. — E.  C.  Wilton,  C.M.G. 

Books  of  Reference  conoeming  Lithuania. 

Non-Official  Publications. 

^tat  ^cnnomiqne  de  la  Lithuanie.    Lausanne,  1010. 

Ehret  (Joseph,  Dt.\  Litauen    ....    Berne,  11^19. 

Gaigalat  (W.)i  Litauen.    Frankfurt,  1917. 

Ju8aiti8(A.  Kun),  The  History  of  the  Lithuanian  Nation.    Philadelphia,  I9J8. 

KUmas  (P.),  Liettiva,  Jos  gyventojal  ir  sienos.  Vilnius,  1917.— Der  Wenlegang  del 
Litauiscben  Staates.    Berlin,  1910. 

Noru9  (T.)  and  Ziliiu{J.),  Lithuania's  Case  for  Independence.     Washington,  1918. 

PropolaniM  (C,  Mgr.),  L'KgUse  Polonaise  en  Lithuanie.    Paris,  1914. 

Biwika  (AlbitiM),  Lietuvos  ukis  i>rle8  dld\}i  kara.    Vilnius,  1018. 

Salkau»ka»  (Staisys),  Sur  les  coutins  de  deux  mundes.    Geneva,  1919. 

SkaticeU(B.,  Dr.  Prof.),  Die  Landwirtschaft  in  den  Litauischen  Gouvernements.  Jena, 
1918. 

Szlupaa  (John),  Essav  on  the  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  Lithuania.    Stockholm,  1919. 

VerbelU  {K..)j  La  Lithuanie  Russe.    Geneva. 

Viduna«  (W.  bt.),  LiUueu.    TUsit,  1916. 
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1252  UKRAINE 

UKSAIirE. 

(UKIL4.INA.) 

It  is  claimed  that  the  first  Ukrainian  State  was  founded  in  Kieff  in  the  ninth 
century.  In  the  fourteenth  ceotary  the  eastern  portion  was  conquered  hy  the 
Lithuanians  and  the  western  portion  by  the  Poles.  Eventually  the  whole  of 
the  Ukraine  was  incorporated  with  Poland.  In  1648  the  Ukrainians  threw 
off  the  Polish  yoke,  and  in  1654  Chmelnitzki  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Percy- 
aslay  with  the  Muscovite  Tsars,  according  to  which  Ukraine  east  of  the 
Dnieper  was  united  to  Muscovy,  while  Galicia  passed  over  to  Aoatria  in 
1795.  The  Treaty  of  Pereyaslav  formed  the  constitution  of  the  Ukrainian 
State  until  the  death  of  the  Hetnian  Daniel  Apostol  in  1784. 

The  independence  of  Russian  Ukraine  was  proclaimed  on  November  21, 

1917,  and  that  of  Austrian  Ukraine  on  November  19,  1918.  On  December  14, 

1918,  the  Government  of  Ukraine,  a  Directory  of  five  members,  was 
established  as  a  Provisional  Government,  with  a  Ministerial  Cabinet  of 
14,  until  a  Parliament  representing  the  whole  nation  has  been  elected  ;  and 
on  January  3,  1919,  the  union  of  **  Eastern"  (Russian)  and  •*  Western" 
(Austrian)  Ukraine  took  place. 

In  the  Treaty  of  Riga  (March  19,  1921),  between  Soviet  Russia  and 
Poland,  both  sides  agreed  to  recognise  the  independence  of  the  Ukraine.  In 
1920  a  Soviet  Government  was  established. 

Area  and  Foptdation. — The  territory  claimed  by  the  Ukrainians  em- 
braces a  large  section  of  Southern  Russia  extending  from  the  Caspian  in  the 
east  to  the  Black  Sea,  including  Kuban ;  along  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea  to  Odessa,  with  a  section  extending  south  to  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Rumba  ;  north-west  along  the  borders  of  Rumania,  Hungary,  and  Cheko- 
Slovakia ;  north  to  the  Polish  boundar}' ;  skirting  Lithuania  and  White 
Ruthenia  on  the  north  ;  .south-cast  to  Kursk  and  east  to  the  country  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,  which  borders  it  on  the  east ;  at  Rostov  the  line,  much  broken, 
proceeds  east  and  south-cast  to  the  Caspian  at  about  45**  N.  The  area  of  this 
territory  is  stated  to  be  498,100  square  miles,  and  the  total  population 
46,000,000.  Of  these  32,662,000  are  Ukrainians,  5,376,800  Russians, 
2,079,500  Poles,  3,795,760  Jews,  871,270  Germans,  435,240  Rumanians, 
32,960  Hungarians,  and  the  remainder  various  nationalities. 

Religion* — The  overwhelming  mass  of  the  people  (30,652,860)  belong  to 

the  Ukrainian -Orthodox  Church,  which  differs  but  slightly,  from  the  Russian- 
Orthodox.  There  are  besides  6,847,140  Greek  Catholics,  4,500,000  Russian- 
Orthodox,  3,800,000  Jews,  2,000,000  Roman  Catholics,  800,000  Protestants, 
and  1,400,000  others. 

Instruction. — In  1918  there  were  1,162  higher  elementary  schools 
where  the  course  lasts  four  years.  For  secondary  education  there  are  120 
colleges  and  about  a  dozen  normal  schools.  There  are  six  superior  institu- 
tions and  1,200  private  schools,  besides  two  Universities  at  Kiew  and 
Kameo  ez-Podolsk. 

Finance-— The  Budget  of  the  Ukraine  in  1918  was :  Rerenue 
80,644,000Z.  ;  expenditure,  115,0OO,000Z. 

Production  and  Industry* — The  land  may  be  divided  as  follows  : — 
Arable  land,  65  per  cent.  ;  forests,  10  per  cent.  ;  pasturage,  12  per  cent. ; 
other  productive  soil,  6  per  cent.;  and  sterile  soil,  6  p^r  cent  The  country 
produces  whsat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  beet,  and  potatoes.  The  principal  industry 
in  the  Ukraine  is  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 
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Comnieroe. — Of  the  exports,  cereals  amounted  to  64  per  cent,  and 
sugar  to  22  per  cent.  Almost  the  entire  stock  of  corn  is  exported  to 
"Western  Europe. 

Manufactured  goods  (textiles)  form  more  than  half  of  the  total  of  pro- 
ducts imported  into  the  Ukraine. 

Internal  Connnnnications. — There  are  approximately  11,070  miles  of 
railway  lines  in  the  Ukraine.  About  two-thirds  of  the  railway  system 
belongs  to  the  State.    About  2, 500  miles  are  under  construction. 

Diplomatic  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  the  UKRA.INB  IN  Grbat  Britain. 
Chief  of  the  Ukrainian  Diplomatic  Mission. — Dr.  T.  Olesnitzki. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  thk  Ukraine. 
None. 

Books  of  Beference. 

1.  In  Ukrainian. 

Mestager  d'J&tat.  1917, 1918, 1919. 

Dzinheviteh  (Chef  da  Bureau  officiel  de  statistique),  Production  du  Sol  en  Ukraine. 
Kiew,  1918/ 

Festehenko-TehopiviMf  Les  richesses  de  rUknine.    Kiew,  1918. 

In  other  languages. 

L'Importance  economique  de  TUkraine,   Recneil  des  niat^riaux  eu  statiatiques  con- 
cernanc  Jes  questions  ^conomiques  et  flnancierea  de  1' Ukraine.    Brassels,  1920. 

Memoire  mut  I'lndependance  de  1' Ukraine  prdsente  k  la  Conference  de  la  Paix  par  la 
Delegation  de  la  R^publiqne,  Ukrainientie.    Paris,  1919. 

Revendications  ukrainiennes.    Memorandum  pr^sentd  auz  pays  neutres  et  belHg^rants 
par  le  Bureau  Ukrainien  en  Suisse.     Lausanne,  1917. 

Ukraine,  Resume  historique  et  politique  de  la  situation  actnelle  en  Ukraine.     Bureau 
Ukrainien  de  Presse.    The  Hague,  1919. 

Chronologie  des  principaax  ^vdnementb  en  Ukraine  de  1917  4  1919  publi^e  par  le 
Bureau  Ukrainien  de  Pi  esse.    Paiia,  1919. 

L' Ukraine,  Un  apergu  sur  son  territoire,  son  peuple,  aes  conditions  culturelles, 
ethnographiques,  politii^ues  et  economiques,  avec  une  carte.    Berne,  1919. 

Butler  (R&lph),  The  New  Eastern  Europe.     London,  1919. 

Chouiguine  (A.),  L' Ukraine,  la  Russie  et  les  Puissances  de  I'Entente.  Berne,  1918.— 
Les  Problemes  de  1' Ukraine.    Paris,  1919.     (An  Bngliah  edition  has  also  been  issued.) 

Orintchenko  (B.),  Une  nation  opprlm6e.  La  Nation  Ukralnienne  ou  Ruthene.  G«n^ve, 
1895. 

Kordouba  (Dr.  Myron),  Le  Territoire  et  la  Population  de  I'Ukralne,  contribution 
geograpliique  et  ^tatlstiqne.    Berne,  1919. 

Nolde (titiron  Bori»X  L' Ukraine  soua  le  protectorat  rusae.    Lausanne,  1912. 

Rudintzky  (Stephen),  Ukraine,  the  Land  and  its  people.     New  York,  1918. 

Sands  (B),  The  Ukraine.    London,  1914. 

Savtekenko  (T.),  L' Ukraine  et  la  question  Okrainienne.    Paris,  1918. 

Sembratooffteh  (K),  Le  tsarisme  et  I'Ukraine.    Pails,  1907. 

Shafarenko  (L),  The  Natural  Resources  of  the  Ukraine.     London,  1920. 

Stebnitsky  (P.),  L' Ukraine  (-t  les  UKrainiens.     Berne,  1919. 

Tygtkiewies  (Ooiiite  Michel),  Documents  historiques  sur  TUkraine  et  ses  relations  avec 
la  Pologne.  la  Russie  et  la  SuMe  (1569-1764).  LausaDDa,|l919.— La  Litterature  Ukraln- 
ienne.   Berne,  1919. 


1264 
SALVADOR. 

(RZPITBLICA  DB  EL  SALTADOK.) 

ConBtitution  and  Govomment.— In  1839  the  Central  American 
Federation,  which  had  comprised  the  States  of  Guatemala,  Salvadoi, 
Honduras,  Kicaragua,  and  Costa  Kica,  was  dissolved,  and  Salvador  became 
an  independent  "Republic.  The  Constitution,  proclaimed  in  1 824  nnder  the 
Federation,  and  modified  in  .1859,  1864,  1871,  1872,  1880,  1888,  and  1886, 
vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  Congress  of  42  Deputies,  3  for  each  department. 
The  election  is  for  one  year,  and  by  universal  suffrage.  The  executive  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  President,  whose  tenure  of  office  is  limited  to  four  years. 

PresiderU  of  the  Republic. — Jorge  MeUndez.  Term  of  office,  from  March  1, 
1919,  to  March  1,  1923.     Born  April  15,  1871. 

Vice-President, — Dr.  Alfonso  Quindnez  Molina. 

The  administrative  affairs  of  the  Republic  are  carried  on,  nnder  the 
President,  by  a  ministry  of  four  members,  having  charge  of  the  departments 
of : — Foreign  relations.  Justice,  and  Instruction  ;  War  and  Marine  ;  Interior, 
Government  and  Agriculture  ;  Finance,  Charities,  and  Public  Credit. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  the  Republic  is  34,155  square 

kilometres,  or  13,183  English  square  miles,  divided  into  14  departments. 
Estimated  population  (Jan.  1,  1920),  1,886,442.  Aboriginal  and  mixed  races 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population,  Ladinos  or  Mestizos  being  returned 
as  numbering  772,200,  and  Indians  234,648.  The  capital  is  San  Salvador, 
with  80,100  inhabitants.  Other  towns  are  Santa  Ana,  population  59,817 ; 
San  Miguel,  30,406  ;  Nueva  San  Salvador,  23,291  ;  San  Vicente,  26,881 ; 
Sonsonate,  14,752. 

On  June  7,  1917,  an  earthquake  and  volcanic  eruption  did  much  damage 
to  the  capital,  and  partially  destroyed  the  towns  of  N^japa  (6,012  in- 
habitants), Quetzaltepeque  (15,804  inhabitants),  and  Armenia  (13,291  in- 
habitants). A  still  greater  earthquake  overtook  the  city  of  San  Salvador 
on  April  28,  1919. 

The  number  of  births  in  1919  was  50,597  ;  the  number  of  deaths  31,703 ; 
the  number  of  marriages,  3,696.  Of  the  births  in  1919,  25,690  were  males, 
and  24,907  were  females,  and  21,457  legitimate  and  29,140  illegitimate. 
Of  the  deaths,  16,172  were  males  and  15,531  females. 

Beligion,  Instrnction  and  Justice.— The  dominant  religion  is 

Roman  Catholicism.  There  is  an  archbishop  in  San  Salvador  and  a  bishop  at 
Santa  Ana  and  San  Miguel  respectively.  Education  is  free  and  obligatory 
There  were  in  Salvador,  in  1919,  971  primary  schools,  with  1,618  teachers  and 
51,305  enrolled  pupils.  There  were  also  27  higher  schools  (including  2  normal 
and  3  technical  schools)  with  2,345  pupils  in  1916,  and  a  National  University 
with  faculties  of  jurisprudence,  medicine,  pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  en- 
gineering.    Expenditure  on  public  instruction  in  1919,  134,8502. 

Justice  is  administered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  one  court  of 
third  instance  (in  the  capital)  and  several  courts  of  first  and  second  instance, 
besides  a  number  of  minor  courts.  All  judges  of  second  and  third  instance 
are  elected  by  the  National  Assembly  for  a  term  of  2  years,  while  the  judges 
of  first  instance  are  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  similar  period.  In 
1916,  1,962  crimes  of  all  kinds  were  committed  in  the  Republic. 
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Finance. — Rdresme  and  eziieiKUtnre  lor  fire  yeairt  :-^ 


RevMVe    . 

Bxpenditare 


i«*j. 


1016-17 


£ 
906,826 
916,704 


1917-18 

£~^ 
1,998,810 
1.013,842 


1 1 1 1 

i  BstimaUB. 


1918-19 


£ 

1,882,644 
1,874,079 


1919-20 


& 
1,829,036 
1,671,990 


1920-21 1 

2,945,234 
8,245,616 


The  total  outstanding  debt  on  December  31,  1920,  was  8,655,290/. 

Defence. ^The  army  may  be  divided  into  three  parts :  (1)  arailable  foree, 
78  officers,  512  petty  officers,  and  15,554  men  ;  (2)  forces  that  can  be  m4de 
available  at  short  notice,  49  officers,  356  petty  officers,  and  4,000  men ; 
(3)  reserve  force,  261  officers,  1,748  petty  officers,  and  15,554  men.  Total,  378 
•officers,  2,611  petty  offioers,  and  75, 705  men.  In  case  of  war,  military  sertioe 
is  compulsory  from  18  to  50  years  of  age. 

Prodnction  and  Commerce. — The  population  of  Salvador  is  largely 
engaged  in  agriculture.  The  chief  product  is  coffee,  under  which  in  1919 
there  were  about  174,000  acres,  with  some  100,000,000  trees.  Other 
agricultural  produeta  are  cheese,  cacao,  rubber,  tobacco,  sugar.  Efforts  are 
made  towards  wheat  cultivation.  In  1908  there  were  284,013  head  of  cattle, 
74,836  horses,  21,457  sheep  and  42^,880  pigs.  In  the  national  forests  are 
found  dye  woods  and  such  hard  woods  as  mahogany,  cedar,  and  walnut. 
Balsam  trees  also  abound.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Republic  includes 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  mercury.  Mining;  operations  of  gold  and  silver 
are  growing  in  im{>ortance,  especially  in  the  departments  of  MorazaQ*  San 
Miguel,  and  La  Union. 

The  imports  subject  to  duty  and  the  exports  have  been  Xu  follows 
in  five  years  (in  pounds  sterling) : — 


-                       1         1915 

1916 

1917 

1918       !        1919 

Imports     .... 
Exports     .... 

£ 

804,488 
2,117,774 

£ 
461,086 
2,176,000 

£ 
1,878,854 
2,140,068 

£ 
1,228,689 
2,479,960 

£ 
1,876,026 
2,115,621 

The  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France.  The  chief  imports  in  1919  were  cottons,  hardware,  flour,  drugs  and 
chemical  products.  The  chief  exports  in  1919  were  coffee,  88,052,910  kilos, 
valued  at  10,467,715  gold  dollars  ;  indigo  825,627  kilos,  valued  at 
709,064  gold  dollars;  sugar,  8,768,756  kilos,  valued  at  771,490  gold 
dollars.  Othef  exports  are  silver,  balsam,  hemp,  hides,  rubber  and  heneqiUn. 
Of  the  total  coffbe  exported,  68*3  per  cent,  went  to  the  United  States  ;  4*51 
per  cent,  to  Norway  ;  2  per  cent,  to  Holland  ;  29  per  cent,  to  France  ;  and 
I'Qb  per  cent.  tt>  Great  Britain. 

Total  trade  between  Salvador  and  the  U.K.  (Board  of  Trade  Returns)  for 
5  years : — 


1916 

£ 
178,371 
340,92;> 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Imports  from  Salyftdor  to  U.  K.      . 
JBXporta  to  Batvador  from  U.  K,     • 

£ 

48,476 

429,788 

£ 

12,482 
291,756 

£ 

62,889 
249,877 

£ 
338,390 
686,144 
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Shippine  and  Gonunimioations.— In  1919,  829  tteamera  entered  at 
the  poTts  ofthe  Republic,  with  a  tomuijge  of  412,172. 

A  railway  connecta  the  port  of  Acajutla  with  Santa  Ana  and  La  Ceiba  ; 
with  this  system  San  Salrador,  the  capital,  is  connected — a  distance  of 
65  miles.  Another  line  (the  International  Railways  of  Central  America) 
runs  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  boundary  of  Salvador.  The  first 
section  (La  Union  to  San  Miguel,  40  miles),  was  completed  in  1912;  the 
second  (San  Miguel  to  Zacatecoluca  and  San  Vicente)  in  1915  :  the  third  (San 
Vicente  to  Cojutepeque)  in  1920.  The  length  of  the  line  is  at  present  133 
miles  ;  when  completed  it  will  be  151  miles.  Another  short  railway  connects 
the  capital  with  Santa  Tecla.  Total  length  of  railway  open  (1918),  213 
mi  68  all  of  narrow  gauge.  There  are  1,476  miles  of  good  road  in  the 
Republic. 

In  1919  there  were  162  post  offices,  which  received  3,085,718  pieces  of 
mail  matter  and  despatched  4,318,139  pieces.  In  1919  there  were  229  tele- 
graph offices  and  2,351  miles  of  telegraph  wire,  over  which  passed  1,516,388 
telegrams.  There  are  220  telephone  stations  and  1,821  miles  of  telephone 
line.    Three  wireless  stations  are  in  operation  in  San  Salvador. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measiires. 

HOKBT. 

There  are  3  banks  of  issue,  the  Banco  Salvadore&o  (paid-up  capital, 
3,500.000  pesos  silver),  Banco  Occidental  (paid-up  capital,  4,000,000  pesos 
silver),  and  Banco  Agricola  Commercial  (paidi-up  capital,  1,800,000  pesos 
silver).  On  December  31,  1919,  they  had  notes  in  circulation  to  the  Talue 
of  14,635,848  dollars. 

In  August,  1897,  a  law  was  passed  adopting  the  gold  standard.  The 
import  of  debased  silver  coin  is  prohibited.  In  October,  1899,  the  Salrador 
mint,  formerly  the  property  of  a  company,  was  transferred  to  the  CtoTon- 
ment. 

According  to  the  law  of  July  16,  1920,  the  theoretical  monetary  unit  of 
Salvador  is  the  colortf  a  coin  containing  836  milligrams  of  gold  900  milesimos 
fine.  The  colon,  which  represents  100  centavos,  will  be  issued  in  denomi- 
nations of  5,  10,  20,  and  40  colones.  Auxiliary  silver  coins  are  to  be  minted 
in  denominations  of  20,  50,  and  100  centavos  each,  and  nickel  coins  in  de- 
nominations of  1,  3,  5,  and  10  centavos  each. 

National  gold  coins  and  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  of  all  denomina- 
tions are  unlimited  legal  tender,  the  United  States  coins  having  a  fixed  value 
of  2  colones  to  the  dollar.  National  and  United  States  silver  coins  are  legal 
tender  in  an  amount  representing  up  to  10  per  cent,  of  each  payment,  and 
national  nickel  coins  in  amounts  up  to  2  per  cent,  of  each  payment. 

The  coinage  of  silver  must  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  total  fidaciary 
circulation,  and  that  of  nickel  must  not  be  in  excess  of  5  per  cent,  of  said 
circulation,  and  in  no  case  shall  nickel  be  coined  in  an  amount  exceeding 
1,000,000  colones. 

With  the  exception  of  United  States  gold  and  silver  coin,  foreign  money- 
is  not  a  legal  tender  in  the  Republic,  and  payments  contracted  for  in  snch 
money  shall  be  liquidated  by  the  equivalent  of  the  money  in  qneation 
tendered  in  United  States  gold,  or  in  colones,  at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the 
place  of  payment  on  the  date  of  settlement. 

By  a  Decree  of  February  12  1920,  an  Exchange  Qfficf  wf^est^blished  for 
San  Salvador. 
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WSIOHTB  AKD  MXABITlilB. 

On  January  1,  1886,  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  made 
obligatoiT.  But  other  units  are  still  commonly  in  use,  of  which  the  principal 
are  as  follows  — 


Libra 
Q^ifUal 


=  1  -043  lb.  ar. 
=  104-3  lb.  av. 


Arroba  . 
Fanega  , 


=  25-35  lb.  aT. 
=  1 -5745  bushel. 


Diplomatic  EepresentativeB. 

1,  Of  Salvadok  in  Gee  at  Britain. 

Charg4  cP Affaires  and  Consul-Oeneral. — Dr.  Arturo  Ramon  Avila.    Ap- 
pointed May  9,  1912. 

There  are  consular  agents  at  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  SouthamptoK, 
Newport,  Brighton  and  Birmingham. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Salvador.   * 

Minister  and  ConsuUOencral. — Hugh    William    Gaisford.      Appointed 
January  17,  1920. 

Consul.  — A.  F.  Hastings  Medhurst. 

Yice-Consul  at  San  Salvador. 


Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Salvador. 

Annnario  Bstadistioo.    First  year.    1911.    San  Salvador.    Animal. 

The  publications  issued  by  the  yarious  Departments  of  Government.    San  Salvador. 

Constitucion  politica  de  la  Repiiblica  del  Salvador  decretada  por  el  Congreso  Nacional 
Constituyente  el  IS  de  Agosto  de  1886. 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  Series.    London. 

Salvador.  No.  68  of  the  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Amerioan  Republics.  Washing- 
ton, 1892. 

Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.    Annual  Report  of  Ck>nneil.    London. 

Gavidia  (P.),  Historia  moderna  de  £1  Salvador.    »an  Salvador,  1917. 

QonsaleM  (Dr.  D.),  Datos  sobre  la  Kepublica  de  Bl  Salvador.    San  Salvador,  1901. 

OuMman  (D.),  Apiintamientos  sobre  la  topografla  fislea  de  la  rep.  del  Salvador.  San 
Salvador,  1883. 

Leiva  (J.),  The  Republic  of  Bl  Salvador.    Liverpool,  191S. 

Mmrtin  (P.  F.),  Salvador  of  the  SOth  Century.    London,  1912. 

Quindneg  (Dr.  Lncio),  La  cuesti6n  economica.    San  Salvador,  1919. 

ReyeM  (Rafael).  Nociones  de  historia  del  Salvador.    San  Salvador,  1866. 

8quier(E.  O.),'  The  States  of  Central  America.    London  1868. 
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SANTO  DOBfflNGO. 

(Rbp^blica  DoMIiriOANA.) 
Constitution  and  Government.— The  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo, 
founded  in  1844,  is  governed  under  a  Constitution  bearing  date  November  18, 
184'4,  re-proclaimed,  with  changes,  at  various  dates  down  to  1908.  By 
the  Constitution  of  1908  the  legislative  power  of  the  Kepublic  is  Tested 
in  a  National  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  of  12  senators  and  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  24  members.  These  representatives  are  remunerated 
at  the  rate  of  480^.  per  annum  each.  Each  province  is  represented  by 
one  senator  and  (in  practice)  by  two  deputies.  Senators  are  elected  for  six 
years,  one-third  retiring  every  two  years,  and  deputies  for  a  period  of 
four  years,  one-half  retiring  every  two  years.  But  the  powers  of  the  National 
Congress  only  embrace  the  general  affairs  of  the  Republic. 

United  States  Military  Governor. — Rear  Admiral  Thomas  Snowden. 

The  President  is  chosen  by  an  electoral  college  for  the  term  of  six  years, 
and  receives  a  salary  of  9,600  dollars  per  annum.  There  is  no  Vice- 
President,  ill  case  of  death  or  disability  of  the  President,  Congress 
designates  a  person  to  take  charge  of  the  executive  office. 

The  executive  of  the  Republic  is  vested  in  a  Cabinet  composed  of  the 
President  and  seven  Ministers,  who  are  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  the 
Interior  and  Police,  Finance  and  Commerce,  Justice  and  Public  Instruction, 
War  and  Marine,  Agriculture  and  Immigration,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Public 
Works  and  Communications. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  12  provinces. 

This,  system  of  Government  has  been  in  abeyance  since  November  29, 
1916,  when  a  Military  Government  by  United  States  naval  officcis  was  pro- 
claimed. The  Military  Governor  combines,  for  the  time  being,  the  functions 
both  of  the  President  and  Congress.  IJnited  States  naval  officers  are 
administering  the  different  Government  departments.  On  January  1,  1920, 
a  new  Department  of  State  for  Sanitation  and  Bene&cence  was  created. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  embraces 
the  eastern  portion  of  th«  island  of  Quisqueya  or  Santo  Domingo — ^the  western 
division  forming  the  Republic  of  Ifaiti — is  estimated  at  19,332  square 
miles,  with  1,017  miles  of  coast  line  and  19S  miles  of  frontier  lino  with 
Haiti,  and  a  population  estimated  (in  1919)  at  1,000,000  inhabitants.  Births 
registered  in  1919  :  34,228  (17,390  males,  16,838  females) ;  deaths,  12,655  ; 
marriages,  5,184.     Immigrants  in  1919,  8,874. 

The  population  contains  some  Creoles  of  Spanish  descent,  but  is  mainly 
composed  of  a  mixed  race  of  European,  African  and  Indian  blood  ;  there  are, 
however,  many  Turks  and  Syrians,  especially  iu  Santo  Domingo  city,  where 
the  dry  goods  trade  is  mainly  in  their  hands.  The  language  used  by  the 
populace  is  Spanish,  but  on  the  Samand  Peninsula  there  are  a  few  hundred 
farmers,  descended  from  American  negro  immigi*ants  of  1828,  who  speak 
corrupt  English.  The  Haitian  patois  is  spoken  to  a  considerable  extent 
along  the  frontier.  The  capital,  Santo  Domingo,  founded  1496  by  Barto- 
lomeo  Colombo,  brother  of  the  discoverer,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ozama, 
was  destroyed  in  1502  by  a  hurricane,  and  subsequently  rebuilt  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  same  river.  According  to  the  census  of  1919  the  City  of  Santo 
Domingo  had  26,812  inhabitants  and  the  City  of  Puerta  Plata  7,370  ; 
Santiago  de  Los  Caballeros  14,744  (1917),  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  10,000, 
La  Vega,  about  8,000  ;  Samana,  and  Sanchez,  about  2,000  each,  Azua, 
Monte  Cristi,  San  Franciscp  de  Macoris  and  Moca  have  from  4,000  to 
5,000  each. 
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Eelig^On  and  I]18tmcti0Il.-^The  religion   of  the  state   is   Bomam 

Catholic,  other  forms  of  religion  being  permitted.  There  is  a  Catholic  arch- 
bishopric with  one  saffragan  see,  yiz.,  Porto  Rico,  now  belonging  to  the  United 
states.  The  Archbishop  has  been  appointed  Apostolic  Delegate  to  both 
these  countries  (Santo  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico)  and  to  Cuba. 

Primary  instruction  is  gratuitous  and  obligatory,  being  supported  by  the 
communes  and  by  central  aid.  Expenditure  on  public  instruction  1919-20, 
943,880  dollars.  The  public  or  state  schools  are  primary,  secondary,  tech- 
nical schools,  and  normal  schools.  The  Professional  Institute  was  formed 
into  a  University  by  Presidential  decree  on  Norember  29,  1914.  In  1920 
there  were  972  public  schools  in  the  Republic  (6  being  secondary)  with 
105,000  pupils  (51,585  in  1918),  and  1,544  teachers.  Under  the  Military 
GoTemment  steps  hare  been  taken  to  reform  the  system  of  public  instruction, 
and  some  form  of  manual  training  or  agricultural  insti*uction  is  being  intro- 
duced into  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools. 

Justice. — The  chief  judicial  power  resides  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice, 
which  <ionsists  of  a  president  and  6  justices  chosen  by  Congress,  and  l(Procurador 
General  de  la  Republica)  appointed  by  the  executive  ;  all  these  appointments 
are  only  for  4  years,  but  may  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  The  territory  of  the 
Republic  is  divided  into  12  judicial  districts,  each  having  its  own  civil  and 
criniinal  tribunal  and  court  of  first  instance,  and  these  districts  are  sub- 
divided into  60  communes,  each  with  a  local  justice  (alcalde),  a  secretary  and 
bailifi  (alguacU).  There  are  three  appeal  courts,  at  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros, 
at  Santo  Domingo  Cityt  and  at  La  Vega. 

Finance. — Up  to  the  end  of  1918  the  revenue  was  derived  chiefly  from 
customs  duties  on  imports  and  exports  and  from  Internal  Revenues.  A 
property  tax  was  inaugurated  in  1919.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  for 
6  years  were  in  United  States  dollars  j— 


— 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

— 

Revenue 

Expenditure 

1916    . 
1916    . 
Iffl7    . 

Dollars 
4,468,000 
4,700,618 
6,663,214 

Dollars 
4,406,667 
4,104,998 
4,974,462 

1918  . 

1919  . 
1  1920  1  . 

Dollars 

7,111,818 

8,717,262 

12,000,000 

Dollars 
4,971,275 
7,932,229 
8,160,000 

1  Bstimates. 

Customs    collections  for  the  calendar  year   1920    were   estimated    at 
7,500,000  dollars  ;  for  1919,  4,457,398  dollars  (891,4621  ). 

A  Treaty  between  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  ratified  February  8,  1907,  authorized  the  issue  of  20,000,000 
dollars  in  5%  bonds,  secured  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  a  first  lien  on 
the  customs  revenues  of  the  Republic.  Under  the  Treaty  the  President  of 
the  United  States  nf  America  appoints  the  General  Receiver  of  Dominican 
Customs  ;  a  sinking  Fond  is  provided  for  the  service  of  the  loan  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York  as  Fiscal  Agent; 
assets  in  the  Sinking  Fund  December  81,  1919,  8,309,038  dollars  ;  bonds 
drawn  for  redemption  are  held  in  the  Sinking  Fund  until  all  have  been 
redeemed ;  date  due  1918-1958 ;  interest  dates  February  and  August ; 
interest  and  principal  payable  at  New  York,  London,  Paris,  Brussels  and 
Amsterdam. 
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Under  authority  of  an  EzecatiTO  Order  dated  August  2,  1918,  hy  tbe 
Military  Govemor  of  Santo  Domingo,  bondd  under  the  title  '  *  Dominican 
Republic  5%  Bonds  Issue  of  1918  "  were  issued  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
claims  and  indebtedness,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  accumulated  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Military  Gorernment ;  authorized  amount  of  iasoe 
5,000,000  dollars  ;  actually  issued,  4,161,300  dollars  ;  bonds  sre 
issued  to  claimants  in  settlements  of  awards  as  they  are  made  by 
the  Dominican  Claims  Commission  ;  they  are  secured  as  a  second 
lien  on  the  customs  rcTenue  of  the  Republic ;  from  January  1,  1918, 
a  sinking  fund  is  prorided  for,  to  be  applied  to  the  retirement  of  bonds  as 
drawn  for  redemption  on  each  interest  date  ;  the  sinking  fund  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Designated  Depositary  for  the  Dominican  GoTemment,  at 
present  the  International  Banking  Corporation  of  New  York  ;  date  dae 
1918-1938  ;  interest  dates,  January  and  July  ;  interest  and  principal  payable 
at  the  offices  of  the  Designated  Depositary  in  the  Dominican  Bepublic  and 
in  New  York  City. 

On  July  31,  1920,  the  Public  Debt  of  the  Dominican  Republic  was  as 
follows  :~1908  issue  of  bonds  due  in  1958,  20,000,000  dollars  ;  redeemed 
bonds  held  in  the  amortization  fund,  9,174,750  dollars  ;  cash  in  the  amorti- 
zation fund  on  July  31,  1920,  618,221  dollars;  amortized  total,  9,792,971 
dollars  ;  leaving  an  unsettled  balance  of  10,207,029  dollars.  Issue  of  bonds 
in  1918 due  in  1938,  4,161,300  dollars;  redeemed  bonds,  1,113,200  dollars; 
cash  in  the  amortization  fund,  154,342  dollars  ;  total  amortized,  1,267,542 
dollars  ;  learing  an  unsettled  balance  of  2,893,757  dollars,  which,  added  to 
the  above-mentioned  sums,  leaves  a  total  balance  of  13,100,786  dollars 
unpaid. 

Defence. — Native  constabulary  offidered  by  Americans  is  the  only  defence, 
apart  from  the  American  marine  forces  in  the  Republic,  which  consist  of 
1,150  men,  divided  into  14  companies. 

The  Republic  has  no  navy. 

Froduction  and  Industry. — Agriculture  is  the  principal  source  of 
wealth  ;  and  cattle  raising  is  a  promising  industry.  Of  the  total  area,  abont 
15,500  square  miles  is  cultivable,  and  about  3,000,000  acres  suitable  fo: 
grazing.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  the  northern  part  and  cacao  in  the  eastern. 
Sugar-growing  is  a  flourishing  industry ;  production  of  sugar  in  1920-21, 
1,326,438  bags  (of  820  ponnds  each);  1919-20  1,230,150  bags; 
and  1918-19,  1,166,761  bags.  Tobacco  production  in  1918,  33,439,648 
pounds  ;  in  1917,  17,250,000  pounds.  The  annual  production  of  coconuts 
IS  about  1,500,000.  Cocoa  was  exported  in  1919  to  the  extent  of  22,418,835 
kilos,  valued  at  8,011,384  dollars  ;  tobacco  leaf,  20,302,095  kilos.,  valued  at 
6,661,033  dollars ;  sugar,  162,321,601  kilos,  valued  at  20,697,761  dollars; 
coffee,  2,209,446  kilos,  valued  at  947,421  dollars.  The  forest  area  of  the 
Republic  is  9,500,000  acres. 

Minerals  of  almost  every  kind  are  found  at  various  places  in  the 
Republic,  principal  among  which  are  gold  and  copper.  Iron  is  found  in  the 
form  of  black  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  petroleum  has  been  found  in  the 
Azua  region.  Coal  of  the  lignite  variety  of  little  commercial  value  is 
iound  in  considerable  quantities,  as  well  as  some  anthracite  coal.  Silver, 
Dlatinnm,  and  traces  of  quicksilver  have  been  found,  and  rock  salt  near 
Neiba  is  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  there  being  several  hills  of  natire 
salt  covered  with  only  a  thin  layer  of  soil.  For  buuding  purposes  there  is 
a  large  variety  of  limestone  and  sandstone. 
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Cosuuarce* — The  total  imports  into  and  exports  from  the  DomiAioui 
Republic  for  5  years  were  Talued  as  follows  in  pounds  sterling : — 


— 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

ImporU 
Bxports 

£ 
1,828,708 
8,041,812 

£ 

2,332,885 
4,370,273 

£ 

8,580,260 
4,618,226 

£ 
3,947,227 
4,474,469 

£ 
4,403,825 
7,P20,378 

The  foreign  trade  for  S 

lyeari 

1  was  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Imports 

-     ■ 

!                         Exports 

_._ — . 

Coutttrj 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1   Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

£          cent. 

£ 

cent. 

£ 

cent. 

£ 

cent. 

United  State* 

3,407,408    86-32 

3,622,661 

82-26 

1  3,634,058 

81-22 

4,808,012 

60-70 

United  Kingdom  . 

105,870,    2-68 

69,243 

157 

32,556 

1-85 

44,670 

0-57 

Fi-aace  . 

19,816  I    0-50 

19,816 

0-78 

136,376 

3-05 

810,3-26 

10-28 

lUly      . 

6,943 

0-18 

15,516 

0-36 

1,031 

0  02 

937 

0  01 

Porto  Rioo  . 

358,081 

9-07 

568,261 

12-79 

1      245,227 

5-48 

206,518 

2-61 

Cuba 

24,854 

0-62 

30,485 

0-69 

1        2d,415 

0-59 

32,509 

0-41 

Other  eoantrics    . 

24,755  1    0  63 

82,893 

1-56 

1      348,906 

7-79 

2.011,406 

515-47 

Total  . 

3,947,227;     — 

4,403,825  j    — 

4,474,469 

— 

7,920,378 

— 

In  1919  the  chief  imports  were  :  cotton  goods,  86,498/.  ;  iron  and 
steel  maDufactures,  276,388/.  ;  grain,  854,1412.  ;  manufactured  vegetable 
fibres  (bags,  sacks,  &c.),  139,518/.  ;  chemical  products  and  drugs,  106,167/.  ; 
soap,  124,019/. ;  agricultural  implements,  8,213/.  The  bulk  of  the  sugar  and 
cacao  areshipped  for  order  to  the  U.S.A.,  and  a  large  part  is  traushipp^id  to 
Europe  and  Canada,  the  latter  taking  a  large  propoition  ol  the  sugar. 

Total  trade  between  Santo  Domingo  and  the  United  Kingdom  lor  5  years 
( Board  of  Trade  returns) : — 


1920 


Imports  from  Santo  Domingo  to  U.K. 
Bxports  to  Santo  Domingo  from  U.K. 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

£ 
95,243 
74,680 

£ 
166,744 
118,865 

£ 
352,634 
90,848 

£ 
68,309 
55,120 

£ 
118,728 
439,546 


Shipping  and  Conunnnications. — The  merchant  marine  of  the 
Republic  consists  of  1  steamer  of  263  tons,  8  schooners  between  73  and  193 
tons,  and  20  schooners  of  less  than  50  tons.  These  vessels  are  principally 
engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

In  1919,  344  steamerH  of  366.208  tons  entered  with  cargo,  168  steamers  of 
186,064  tons  in  ballast,  and  164  sailing  yestels  with  a  tonnage  of  23,713 
tons  entered  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic. 

The  interior  is  not  well  supplied  with  roads,  though  good  roads  are  in 
course  of  construction  between  the  principal  cities  of  the  Island,  both 
on   the  north  side  and  on  the  south  side.     A  road  is  under  construction 
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from  tbe  eApitsl,  on  the  lOQth  side  to  La  Veg»,  a^d  SantiagQ  on  the  north 
side.  On  the  north  side  there  is  a  road  165  kilometres  long  (108  miles)  from 
Monte  Cristi  to  La  Vega,  vid  Santiago  and  Moca.  Sonth  of  La  Vega  to 
Rlnc(Sn  which  is  part  of  the  road  across  the  island,  the  road  is  finished  lor  a 
distance,  19  kilometres  (12  miles).  On  the  south  side  there  is  a  road  60 
kilometres  long  (37  miles)  from  San-Pedro  Macoris  to  Seybo,  vid  Hate  Mayor. 
From  Santo  Domingo  City  (the  capital),  there  is  a  road  running  east  to  San 
Isidro  16^  kilometres  (10  miles),  which  is  now  being  continued  to  San  Pedro 
de  Marcoris.  One  running  west  to  San  Cristobal  32  kilometres  (20  miles) 
long  ;  another  running  west  through  Bani  to  Azua  130  kilometres  (81  miles) 
long ;  and  one  running  north  from  the  capital,  eventually  to  connect  with 
La  Vega  40  kilometres  (25  miles),  which  is  now  completed.  There  is  a  road 
running  from  Azaa  n<»'th-we8t  to  San  Juan  92  kilometres  (53  miles),  and 
another  running  south-west  from  Azua  to  BarahaonaSO  kilometres  (55  miles). 

There  are  two  railway  lines  in  the  Republic :  (1)  Samand- Santiago  line, 
belonging  to  an  English  company,  runs  from  Sanchez  on  the  Bay  of  Samana 
to  La  Vega  (73  miles) ;  it  has  two  branch  lines  (under  the  same  management, 
but  different  ownership)  from  La  Jina  to  San  Francisco  de  Macoris  (8^  miles), 
and  from  Las  Cabullas  to  Salcedo  (8  miles) ;  this  last  has  been  extended  to 
Moca  (7  miles)  in  order  to  join  the  other  system  ;  (2)  a  Government  line,  the 
Dominican  Central  railway,  runs  from  Puerto  Plata  to  Santiago  and  Moca 
(60  miles).  Total  length  of  line  (1919)  153  miles.  There  are,  besides,  about 
255  miles  of  private  lines  on  the  large  estates. 

On  January  1,  1919,  the  postal  and  telegraph  services  were  unified.  For 
year  ending  June  30,  1920,  number  of  offices  (postal  and  telegraph)  67; 
number  of  post  offices,  32  ;  total  pieces  of  mail  handled,  5,952,595. 

The  telegraph,  in  the  hands  of  a  French  Telegraphic  Company  (Com- 
pagnie  Franchise  des  Cables  Telegraphiques),  is  in  operation  between  Santo 
Domingo,  Puerto  Plata,  and  Santiago,  from  Santiago  to  Monte  Cristi,  and 
along  the  railway  from  Sanchez  to  La  Vega ;  total  length,  311  miles.  Several 
other  inland  lines  are  in  project.  There  is  an  inter-urban  telephone  system 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Dominican  Government,  with  918  miles  of  line 
in  operation  on  June  30,  1920.  Number  of  messages  transmitted  and  received 
(1919-20),  543,978.  Submarine  cabes  belonging  to  the  same  French  Com* 
pany  connect  in  the  north  Puerto  Plata  with  New  York  and  Puerto  Rico, 
and  in  the  south  Santo  Domingo  with  Puerto  Rioo  and  Oura^oa.  The  tele- 
phone system  of  the  Republic  is  connected  with  that  of  Haiti. 

Two  small  wireless  stations  are  in  existence  at  Santo  Domingo  and 
La  Romana  (a  new  port  in  the  province  of  Seybo,  declared  open  to  foreign 
commerce  in  August,  1912)  which  can  communicate  with  Porto  Rico.  There 
is  another  small  station  at  San  Pedro  de  Macoris  which  is  only  used  for  local 
transmission.  Number  of  radiograms  sent  (1919-20),  10,184  :  number 
received,  13,087 

The  Military  Government  has  established  other  wireless  stations  for  its 
own  use. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures.— On  July  1st,  1897,  the  United 

States  gold  dollar  was  adopted  as  the  standard  of  value.  A  small  amount 
of  debited  silver  coin  circulates  as  small  change  at  tlie  ratio  of  5  to  I,  viz.. 
1  peso  =:  20  cents  United  States  currency.  There  are  no  Dominican  gold 
eoims  or  paper  money  in  circulation. 

In  1912  the  National  Bank  of  Santo  Domingo  was  established  with  a 
paid  up  capital  of  500,000  dollars.  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  has  branches 
at  Santo  Domingo  City,  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,   Santiago,  Sanchea  and 
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Puerto  PUtft.  The  iBternatiQnal  Baokilig  Corporotioo,  of  New  York,  has 
branches  at  Santo  Domingo,  and  other  places.  There  is  also  at  Santo 
Domingo  a  branch  of  the  Banco  Territorial  y  Agricola  de  Puerto  Rico. 

The  metric  system  was  adopted  on  August,  1,  1913.     But  English  and 
Spanish  units  are  quite  common  in  ordinary  commercial  transactions. 

Diplomatic  and  Oontnlar  EepretentatiTes. 

1.  Of  Santo  Dohikgo  ik  Grsat  Beitaik. 

Coiisul'G^eneral, — Ednardo  Cazsanx. 
C0nfiU. — Octayio  Ventura. 
Fiee-0(mauL — Albert  M.  Ventura. 

There  are  consular  representatiyet  at  Cardiff,  SonUwtmpton,   Grimaby, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Nottingham. 

2.  Of  Gbsat  Britjlin  in  Santo  Domingo. 

Minister, — Hon.  Stephen  Leech  (resident  in  Haraiia). 
Ohargd  d' Affaires  in  Santo  Domingo, — C.  K.  Ledger. 
Vice-consul  at  SarUo  Domingo. — H.  H.  Gosling. 

There  is  also  a  Vice-Oonsul   at   San   Pedro  de   Macoris,  Sanchez,  and 
Puerto  Plata. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eefcrenoe  cMioerning  Santo 

Domingo. 

The  Constitution  of  Um  Doininican  Republic  of  10Q8.    San  Pocningo,  1916. 

Santo  Domingo,  its  Past  and  its  Present  Condition.    [U.S.  Navy  Department.]      Santo 
Doiiilngo  City,  1920. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.    London. 

Montkly  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Ameriean  Rspublics^     Washington. 

Report  of  the  American  Commissioner  to  Santo  Domingo.    Washington,  1905. 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.    Annual.    London. 

Ahad{3ofih  Ramon),  La  Repiiblica Dominieana,  resefia  general  geogriflco-eitadistiea. 
Santo  Domingo,  1880. 

Deichamfs  (B.),  La  Republica  Dominicans,  Dlrectorio  y  Quia  General.    1907. 

Qnreia  (Jose  Gabriel),  Compendio  de  la  historia  de  Santo  Domingo  Berised  ed.  I  toIs. 
Santo  Domingo,  1896.    [Brings  the  history  down  to  July,  1865.] 

Hazard  (S),  Santo  Domingo,  Palst,  and  Present.    London,  1878. 

Logrono  (A.X  Compendio  Didictjoo  de  Historia  Fatria.  V-ol.  I.  Santo  DonAag«. 
1912.     [Up  to  1844.] 

Iftfrino (Padre),  Elementos  de  geografla  fisica,  politiea  ^hist<)ricadelaRepi^blicaDo- 
minicana.   Santo  Domingo,  1889. 

Moreau  de  Saint-Miry  (M.  L.  B.),  Description  Topogiaphlque,  Fhyiru]ne,  Civile. 
Politique  et  Historique  de  )a  Parti^  Espagnoto  de  I'lle  de  Saint.  Domingue.  PhiUdelphia, 
1799.    [Probably  the  standard  work  on  Spanish  Santo  Domingo.] 

Monte  y  Tejada  {Antonio)^  Historia  de  Santo  Domingo.  Completed  ed.,  bringlnB;  the 
history  down  to  1821.    4  vols.    Santo  Domingo,  1890. 

M(/if»  (G.  N.  de),  Bosqu^o  Historieo  de  le  Bepubliea  Dominiwna.  (Hiatorioal  reMMeh 
of  the  Dominican  Republic).    Santo  Domingo,  1919. 

Novel  (Carlos  A  ),  Historia  Bdesiastica  de  la  Arqnidiocesis  de  Santo  Domingo,  I>1rst 
City  of  America.    2  vols.    Rome.  1918, 

Ober  (F.  A.),  In  the  Track  of  Columbus.    Boston,  lifass.,  1893. 

Rodriguez  (A.),  Ln  Qaeation  Dominico-Haitiana :  Bstudio  GaogrMIco-HiBto9rie».  2nd 
Ed.     San  Doiuingo,  1919.  , 

Sekonrieh  (Otto),  Santo  Domingo  :  The  Country  with  a  Future.    New  York,  iSflO. 

Stoddart  (T.  L.),  The  French  Revolution  in  San  Domingo.    New  Tork,  1915. 

Tippemkamert  Die  Insel  Hayti.    Leipxig,  1808* 
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Eeigning  King. 

Peter  I.,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  (O.S.))  1844,  son  of  Alexander  Kara-6eorgevitch ; 
married,  July  30  (0.8.)*  1S83,  to  Princess  Zorka,  daughter  of  Prince 
Nikolas  of  Montenegro  ;  widower  March  4  (O.S.),  1890  ;  ascended  the 
throne,  June  2  (O.S.),  1903. 

Children  of  the  King  :^{1)  Princess  Helene,  bom  October  28  (O.S.),  1884. 
(2)  Prince  George,  bom  August  27  (O.S.),  1887  ;  on  March  27  (N.S.),  1909, 
Prince  George  renounced  his  right  of  succession  to  the  throne,  to  which 
Prince  Alexander  will  succeed.  (3)  Prince  Alexander,  heir  apparent  and 
Prince-Regent,  bom  December  4  (O.S.),  1888. 

Brother  of  the  King : — Prince  Ars^ne,  born  April  4,  1859  ;  married, 
April  16,  1892,  to  Aurora  Demidoff  (divorced  in  1896) ;  offspring :  Prince 
Paul,  bom  April  15,  1898. 

The  founder  of  the  dynasty  was  Kara-George  {i,e.  Black  George)  Petrovitcb, 
who,  in  1804,  was  proclaimed  Commander-in-Chief  in  Serbia,  but  was 
murdered  in  1817,  leaving  two  sons — Alexis,  born  1801,  and  Alexander, 
bom  1806.  In  1842  Alexander  was  chosen  reigning  Prince  by  the  SkupshtiBa 
or  National  Assembly,  and  the  title  was  confirmed  by  the  Porte,  but  the 
dignity  was  not  hereditary.  In  1858  Alexander  had  to  abdicate  and  was 
banished,  and  in  1885  he  died  in  exile.  King  Peter  is  thus  the  third  of  his 
house  who  have  ruled  in  Serbia.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  murder 
of  King  Alexander  of  the  Obrenovitch  dynasty  ;  was  elected  King  by 
the  Skupshtina  June  2  (O.S.),  and  assumed  royal  rights  and  duties  June 
12  (O.S.),  1903. 

The  independence  of  Serbia  from  Turkey  was  established  by  article 
34  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  13,  1878,  and  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  by  Prince  (afterwards  King)  Milan  at  his  capital,  August  22, 
1878.     The  King's  civil  list  amounts  to  1,880,000  dinars. 

After  the  Revolution  in  Austria- Hungary,  Slovenia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia, 
and  Bosnia  declared  their  independence,  and  a  movement  commenced  for  the 
formation  of  the  State  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  'Slovenes  ( Yugo-Slavia)  by  the 
union  of  the  Austro-Serbian,  Croatian,  and  Slovenian  parts  of  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  with  Serbia.  In  regard  to  Montenegro  there 
was  some  doubt  as  to  her  position,  but  on  the  death  of  King  Nicnolas  on 
March  1,  1921,  the  country  was  definitely  joined  to  Greater  Serbia. 

On  December  29,  1918,  the  first  Ministry  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats,  and  Slovenes  was  formed,  representing  all  the  Yugo-Slav  provinces, 
and  the  Allied  Governments  were  informed  of  the  creation  of  the  new  State, 
which  has  received  recognition.  By  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  the  boundaries 
of  the  new  State  were  definitely  determined. 

Constitution  and  Government. 

Serbia  is  ruled  according  to  the  old  laws,  while  in  Croatia,  Slovenia, 
Bosnia,  and  Dalmatia  the  provincial  governments  continue  with  the  existing 
laws.  The  Constituent  Assembly,  for  which  elections  were  held  in 
November,  1920,  will  adopt  a  constitution  for  the  new  State.  According 
to  the  draft  constitution  Yugo-Slavia  is  to  be  a  limited  monarchy  with  a 
two-chamber  Parliament,  in  which  the  Senate  will  be  an  advisory  chamber. 
The  King  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces,  and  can  declare  war  and 
make  peace.  He  sumi^ons  Parliament  and  has  the  right  of  dissolving  it 
Parliament  is  elected  for  four  years  on  the  basis  of  one  deputy  for  evttry 
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40,000  inhabitants.     The  Senate  consists  of  100  members  and  is  elected  for 
nine  years,  though  one-third  of  its  membership  is  renewed  eyery  three  years. 

Until  the  new  Constitution  is  adopted  the  present  administration  of 
Serbia  is  based  on  the  Constitution  of  that  country  passed  on  June  6,  1903, 
and  the  administration  of  the  other  provinces  which  form  part  of  the 
kingdom  on  the  local  laws  and  the  agreement  arrived  at  on  December  1, 
1918,  between  the  representatives  of  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia  and  those  of  the 
provinces  which  joined  Serbia. 

The  elections  for  the  Constituent  Assembly,  held  in  November  28,  1920, 
resulted  as  follows : — 102  Radicals,  94  Democrats,  42  Communists,  51 
Croatian  Agrarians  (Raditch  Party),  33  Serb  Agrarians,  25  Mahomedans, 
and  21  Catholic  People's  Party. 

The  Cabinet  appointed  February  19,  1921,  is  composed  as  follows  : — 

Prime  Minister. — ML.  Stoyan  Protitch  (head  of  Old  Radical  Party). 

Vice-President  of  the  Cmincil  and  Minister  of  Gommunications, — H. 
Koroshetz  (head  of  Slovene  Clerical  Party). 

Minister  of  the  Interior. — M.  Trifkoviteh  (Old  Radical). 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — M.  Trtimbitch. 

Minister  of  Commerce. — M.  Stoyan  Ribaratz  (National). 

Minister  of  Finance. — M.  Velisar  Va7ikov itch  {Old  Radical). 

Minister  of  Forests  and  Mines. — M.  Kovatchevitch  (National  State  Club). 

Minister  of  Agrarian  Reform, — M.  Kr snitch  (National  Croatian  Club). 

Minister  of  Food. — M.  Slaniehitch  (Old  Radical). 

Minuter  of  Public  Health. — M..  Slavko  Miletitch  (Old  Radical). 

Minister  of  Social  Affairs. — M.  Jouro  Ohotitsmine  (National  Croatian 
Club;. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction. — M.  Trifunovitch  (Old  Radical). 

Minister  of  Religion. — M.  Jankovitch  (Slovene  Clerical). 

Minister  of  War. — (Vacant  May,  1921.) 

Minister  of  Public  Works. — M   Jo  van  JovanoviUih  (Old  Radical). 

Minister  of  Agriculture. — \£.  Frano  Rochk^.r  (Slovene  Clerical). 

Minister  of  Justice. — M.  Nintchitch  (Old  Radical). 

Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs. — M.  Drinkovitch  (National  Croatian 
Club). 

Minister  without  Portfolio. — M.  Spalecicovitch. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  estimated  area  and  population  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes  (1920)  are  shown  as  follows: — 


Distriet 

Area 

in  sq.  miles 

Popnlation 

Serbia            .... 
Montenegro  .          .          .          .          . 
Croatia           .          .          .          .          , 
Sos«ia  and  Herzegovina 
I>a.linat.ia       .... 
SloTenia        .... 

• 
• 

ToUi 

42,098 

8,586 

17,406 

20,709 

6,090 

6,790 

4,955,681 

238,423 

2,715,287 

1,981,^02 

621,503 

875,090 

96,628 

11,887,686 

According;  to  the  draft  constitution  of  Vugo-Slavia  it  is  intended  to  create 
jiine  autonomous  provinces,  each  with  a  Diet  of  its  own.  The  provinces  are 
Serbia,  Old  Serbia,  Syrmia,  the  Banat,  Bacska,  Croatia  and  Slovenia, 
X>alin&tia  (without  Cattaro),  Montenegro,  and  Herzegovina  (with  Cattaro). 

4  M 
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The  principal  towns  (1919^  are  :  Belgrade  (Beograd)  (the  capital)  with 
120,000  inhabitants;  Zagreb  (Agram),  80,000  ;  Ljubliana,  60,000  ;  SarajeTo, 
60,000;  NoviSad,  40,000;  Spert,  30,000;  Nish  (1910),  24,949;  Kragnje- 
yatch,  18,376;  Sabac,  11,541  ;  Bitolj,  48,370;  Pristina,  18,174;  Pirot, 
10,737;  Skoply^,  47,384;  Prizren,  21,244;  Novi  Pazar  (1913),  18,433; 
Ohrid,  11,038;  Debar,  10,199. 

Beligion. 

The  State  religion  of  Serbia  is  Serbian-Orthodox.  According  to  the  census 
of  1910  there  were  of  the  total  population  in  the  old  territory  : — Greek-Ortho- 
dox, 2,881,220;  Roman  Catholics,  8,435  ;  Protestants,  799  ;  Jews,  5,997; 
Mohammedan  Serbs  and  Gipsies,  14,335  ;  other  religions,  915,  In  the 
new  territories  are  a  large  number  of  Roman  Catholics ;  there  are  Romai 
Catholic  bishops  in  Prizren  and  Skoplyd.  In  May,  1914,  Serbia  concluded 
a  concordat  with  Rome.  Under  the  concordat  a  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishopric of  Belgrade  is  to  be  established,  with  jurisdiction  over  Roman 
Catholics  within  the  old  frontiers  of  Serbia.  After  the  union  of  all  the 
Orthodox  Serbs  in  the  kingdom,  the  Cliurch  became  a  Patriarchate  nnder  the 
rule  of  the  Patriarch  and  Holy  Synod  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

•  The  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  is  governed  by  the  Synod  of  Bishops.  All 
the  ecclesiastical  officials  are  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
W  orship.     There  is  unrestricted  liberty  of  conscience. 

Instruction. 

Elementary  education  in  Serbia  is  compulsory,  and,  in  all  the  primary 
schools  under  the  Ministry  of  Education,  it  is  free.  Of  the  total  population 
in  1900,  423,433  (16  99  per  cent.)  could  read  and  write.  In  1919  there  were 
2,129  elementary  schools  with  3,867  teachers  and  154,976  pupils.  There 
were,  of  a  higher  grade,  49  colleges  for  boys,  5  for  girls,  ana  2  modern 
schools,  with  27,410  pupils  (18,012  boys  and  9,898  girls).  There  were  158 
special  schools  for  illiterates,  and  9  higher  elementary  schools.  Belgrade 
University,  founded  in  1838,  had  (1920)  80  professors  and  7,250  students. 
In  1920  a  University  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  was  established  at 
Ljubliana. 

The  Government  has  a  Military  Academy  with  250  cadets,  and  10  schools 
for  non-commissioned  officers.  There  are  several  private  schools,  elementary 
and  other,  and  several  orphanages  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

For  elementary  schools  the  State  pays  the  teachers'  salaries,  and  the  muni- 
cipalities provide  for  all  other  expenditure.  The  cost  of  the  other  public 
schools  is  borne  entirely  by  the  State. 

Justice,  Grime,  and  Pauperism. 

The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  king  and  are  irremovable.  There  is  a 
court  of  cassation  in  Belgrade  (for  Serbia,  Bacska,  Banat,  Baranja,  and 
Montenegro) ;  the  Supreme  Court  at  Serajevo  (for  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina)  ; 
and  a  Jury  of  Seven  at  Agram  (for  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Dalmatia,  and  Slovenia). 

There  is  no  pauperism  in  Serbia  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  in 
the  West ;  the  poorest  peasants  have  some  sort  of  freehold  property,  which 
cannot  be  sold.  There  are  a  few  poor  people  in  the  large  towns,  but  neither 
their  poverty  nor  their  number  ba«  necessitated  an  institution  like  a  work- 
honaei     There  are  free  municipal  hospitals- 
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Finance. 

State  receipts  and  expenditure  for  6  years  as  follows : — 


TMir 

BOTOnQQ 

Expenditure 

Tear 

Bevenae 

Bxpendittire 

1912 
1913 
1914 

5,118,000 
5,230,600 
8,572,840 

£ 
4,708,240 
5,230,600 
8,572,840 

19181 

19191 

1       19201 

£ 
16,905,007 
19,434,703 
49,925,664 

£ 

16,905,007 
19,434,708 
49,925,664 

1  flstiuiates. 

The  budget  estimates  for  1921  are  shown  as  follows  in  dinars  (par  yalue 
of  dinar,  25  to  the  £  ;  present  value,  180-135  to  the  £) : — 


Beveuue. 


Cnfltoms  . 
Town  taxes 
Excess  profits  taxes    . 
Import  and  export  due§ 
Na^gation  dues 
Direct  taxes 
State  properties 
Other  sources    . 

Total     . 


Dinars. 


402,350,000 

129,840,000 

.90,000,000 

400,000,000 

611,00) 

2,116,980,790 

725,628.701 

18,817,307 


3,884,177,798 


Expenditure. 


Department  of  Education 

Treasury 

War  and  Navy  . 

Public  works  . 

Communications 

Post  and  telegraphs 

Agriculture 

Forests  and  mines 

Total  (including  all  items)  . 


Dinars. 


158,921,279 
703,220,238 
1,120.804,560 
105,202,620 
824,524,887 
121,377,332 
56,150,292 
106,582,019 


3,994,366,343 


On  January  1,  1914,  the  public  debt  of  Serbia  amounted  to  903,810,600 
dinars  ;  at  the  end  of  1920  it  stood  at  2,838,286,750  dinars.  This  includes 
the  debts  owing  by  the  united  kingdom  to  foreign  countries,  as  follows : — 
To  United  States,  35,000,000  dollars  ;  to  France,  100,000,000  francs  ;  to 
England  and  France  together,  50,000,000  francs. 


Defence. 

In  1019  the  organisation  of  the  army  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes  was  commenced.  In  peace  time  the  strength  of  the  army  is 
150,000.  Compulsory  serrice  is  in  force  for  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
46,  and,  as  a  last  defence,  men  can  be  taken  as  fit  to  carry  arms  from  the 
ages  of  18  to  21  years  and  from  45  to  50  years. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  four  army  districts  and  16  divisional  dis- 
tricts ;  each  divisional  district  has  3  infantry  regiments  of  8  battalions  and 
1  artillery  regiment.  Each  army  district  has,  besides,  1  cavalry  regiment, 
1  howitzer  artillery  regiment,  and  1  heavy  artillery  regiment,  and  also  1 
engineers'  command  composed  of  all  engineering  branches.  For  the  whole 
army  there  is  1  cavalry  division  of  2  brigades  and  2  regiments,  and  1  railway 
transport  command,  1  air  force  command,  and  1  motor  transport  com- 
mand. 

The  infantry  is  armed  with  quick-firing  rifles  of  French  pattern  and 
those  taken  as  booty  from  Austria- Hungary ;  the  artillery  with  French 
qnick-firing  guns  (Schneider-Canet  system)  and  those  taken  as  booty  from 
Austria-Hungary,  which  are  of  various  models. 

4  H  2 
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Production  and  Industry. 

Serbia  is  an  agricultural  country,  where  almost  every  peasant  cultivates 
hia  own  freehold.  The  holdings  vary  in  size  from  10  to  30  acres  mostly. 
Of  the  total  area  (11,930,740  acres),  21  per  cent,  is  arable  land  ;  4  per  cent, 
is  devoted  to  fruit  and  vine  production  and  to  gardens  ;  6 '3  per  cent,  is  forest 
land,  11  per  cent,  meadow,  and  the  remainder  is  State  property  (mostly 
forest)  Fruit  products  formed  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  before  the 
war.  The  country  produces  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  rye  and  beetroots. 
Plum  marmalade  and  also  fresh  plums  are  exported  in  large  quantities, 
spirits  are  distilled  from  plums,  and  various  fruits  are  grown.  Tobacco 
production  of  Greater  Serbia  in  1919,  15,000  tons.  Silk  culture  employs  a 
laige  number  of  persons.  The  total  production  of  wheat  in  Yogo-Slavia  in 
1919  was  24,694,726  cwts.;  of  barley,  4,251,692cwts.;  and  of  oats,  6,164,247 
cwts.  ;  maize,  36,575,315  cwts.  ;  and  potatoes,  15,136,749  cwts.  In  1920 
the  output  of  sugar  was  35,000  metric  tons. 

There  were  in  Yugo*Slavia  1,458,326  horses,  mules,  and  asses  ;  5,496,531 
head  of  cattle  :  9,771,985  sheep  ;   4,849.457  pigs;  and  2,447,949  goats. 

Almost  half  the  total  area  of  Yugo-Slavia  is  forest.  The  State  forests  of 
Serbia  had  an  area,  1910,  of  1,375,000  acres;  parish  forests.  1,625,000; 
church  and  monastery,  42,500  ;  private,  750,000.  The  forests  consist  lar^ly 
of  beech,  oak,  and  fir,  but  are  less  profitable  than,  with  proper  management, 
they  might  be. 

Yugo-Slavia  has  considerable  mineral  resources,  including  coal  and 
lignite,  iron,  copper  ore,  gold,  and  cement.  Copper  and  coal  are  the  leading 
mineral  products  in  Serbia.  The  best  coal  is  to  be  found  near  Yrshka 
Tchuka  and  in  Yarandona,  near  Rashka,  and  Kniajevatz.  The  State  mine  of 
Senj  furnishes  the  greatest  production  (nearly  200,000  tons  per  annum).  It 
may  be  expected  that  the  coal  mines  in  Serbia  that  have  been  already 
opened,  after  the  reparation  of  the  damage  sustained  during  the  war,  will 
yield  about  600,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  of  the  value  of  9,000,000  francs. 
Gold,  lead,  silver,  antimony,  iron  ore,  and  pyrites  are  also  mined.  A 
capital  of  about  70,000,000  francs  has  been  invested  in  Serbian  mines  up 
till  now,  with  about  5,000  miners  employed. 

In  Bjsnia,  coal  and  iron  are  mostly  exploited.  During  recent  years 
an  average  of  860,000  tons  of  coal  were  extracted  from  11  mines.  The 
most  important  iron  undertaking  is  in  Varash  ;  average  of  165,000  tons  of 
ore.     Among  the  other  mines  the  most  importaut  are  manganese  and  salt 

In  Croatia  and  Slarouia  only  the  coal  mines  are  of  special  importance. 

CjaI,  lead,  an  i  zinc  are  mined  in  Slovenia.  Its  brown  coal  yields 
2,000,000  tons  per  annum,  valued  at  25,000,000  francs  (pra-war  prices).  The 
lead  mines  produced  in  recent  years  about  17,000  tons  of  pm'e  lead,  valued  at 
9,000,000  francs  (pre-war  prices). 

The  total  production  of  coal  in  Yugo-Slavia  was  2,494,258  metric  tons  ; 
in  1913  it  was  3,587,432  tons. 

Of  the  industiies,  Hour  milling  is  one  of  the  most  important ;  there 
are  50  Urge  flour  mills  in  the  country,  especially  in  Bacska  ;  brewing  and 
distilling  are  extensively  carried  on,  as  are  also  weaving,  tanning,  boot* 
making,  pottery,  and  iron-working.  Carpet  weaving  is  one  of  the  oldest 
industries  in  Serbia.  The  ])roduct  is  manufactured  principally  at  Pirot, 
in  south-eastern  Serbia,  and  the  carpets  are  uamud  after  that  place.  The 
chief  characteristics  of  these  carpets  are  that  they  are  made  of  pare  wool, 
dyed  with  natural  colours  by  local  dyers,  who  priiie  themselves  that  the  pro- 
cess of  dyeing  and  colour  mixing  is  a  secret  transmitted  by  father  to  sou,  and 
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18  known  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pirot.     Meat  packing  is  also  becoming 
important. 

Commerce. 

According  to  official  reports,  the  imports  to  Yugo-Slavia  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1920  amounted  to  2,577,709,128  dinars,  and  exports  to 
716,393,284  dinars. 

The  principal  imports  are  textiles,  agricultural  products,  animal  pro- 
ducts, chemicals,  leather  and  leather  goods,  metals,  and  machinery. 
Exports  :  Maize,  wheat  and  oats,  cattle  and  other  animals,  fruits,  timber 
and  timber  goods.  The  trade  is  mainly  with  Austria,  Italy,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The  treaty  of  June,  1893,  provides  for  *  the  most  favoured  nation'  treat- 
ment in  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Serbia. 
A  new  treaty,  signed  February  17,  1907  (for  10  years),  provides  for  tariflf 
reductions  and  for  *  most  favoured  nation'  treatment  as  regards  commercial 
travellers,  the  acquisition  and  possession  of  property,  and  otiier  matters. 

Total  trade  between  Serbia  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  5  years  (Board  of 
Trade  Bcturns) : — 


1920 


Imports  from  Serbia  into  U.  K. 
Exports  to  Serbia  from  U.  K . 


!   1916 

1 

1917 

1918 

1919 

6,170 
1,075 

£ 

£ 
828,308 

£ 

10,000 

610.769 


Gommnnications. 

Yugo-Slavia  has  (1920)  5,684  miles  of  railway,  of  which  3,732  miles  are 
of  normal  gauge,  and  1,952  miles  of  narrow  gauge.  With  the  exception  of 
about  509  miles  belonging  to  a  private  company,  all  the  lines  are  State 
owned. 

Of  highways  there  are  3,495  miles,  many  of  them  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
Total  length  of  waterways,  principally  the  Danube,  the  Save,  the  Drave, 
and  the  Tisa,  1,822  miles.  The  navigation  on  the  Danube  and  Save  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Navigation  Syndicate  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats 
and  Slovenes. 

There  were  (1920)  11,430'miles  of  telegraph  line  and  16,030  miles  of 
telephones. 

There  were  1,591  State  post-offices  and  2,195  communal  post  offices  in 
1919.  In  1919  Yugo-Slavia  had  854  telegraph  stations,  726  telephone 
stations,  and  452  railway  telegraph  sta   ons. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  principal  bank  is  the  National  Bank  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes,  in  Belgrade,  with  the  nominal  capital  of  50,000,000 
dinars.  To  cover  the  issue  of  new  bank  notes  the  State  has  deposited  with 
the  Bank  30,000,000  dinars.  The  Bank  may  issue  notes  equal  to  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  metallic  deposits  it  holds.  The  Export  Bank,  with 
agencies  abroad,  assists  in  the  exportation  of  Serbian  produce.  The  Uprawa 
Fondowa  or  Mortgage  Bank,  the  only  large  State  institution  of  the  kind 
iu    Serbia,   makes  advances  to  a  large  amount  for  agricultural  operations. 
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Money,  Weights,  and  Meaaures. 

Serbia  accepted,  by  the  law  of  June  20,  1875,  the  French  decimal  systec 
for  its  moneys,  weights,  and  measures.  The  Serbian  dinar  is  equal  to  one 
franc.  In  circulation  are  bank  notes  of  1,  5,  10,  20,  and  100  dinars,  andl, 
2,  and  10  kronen  (4  kionen  =  ]  dinar). 

The  decimal  weights  and  measures  (kilogram,  metre,  kc. )  hare  been  in 
practical  use  since  the  commencement  of  1883. 

Diplomatic  and  Gonsnlar  Eepresentatires. 

1.  Of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Sloyxnbb  in 

Great  Britain. 

Minister  Plenipotentiary, — Michailo  Gavrilovitch,  appointed  April,  1919' 
Secretaries. — Pa.r\i  Karovitch,  Dusan  Resetar,  and  Slobodan  JoranoTitch 
Military  Attachi. — Colonel  Georges  Ostoitch,  C.B. 
Attaches. — Vladimir  Milanovitch  and  Milivoje  B.  Gayrilovitch. 
Viee-Consul. — Pavle  Karoritch. 

There  are  Consular  representatives  in  Manchester,  Bristol^  Bradford,  and 
Glasgow. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats, 

AND  Slovenes. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, — Sir  Charles  Albts 
Young,  k.C.M.G.,  M.V.O.,  appointed  September  3,  1919. 
Secretaries. — W.  Strang  and  E.  A.  Walker. 

Military  Attache. — Brigadier-General  E.  Hoare-Nairne,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 
Commercial  Secretary. — E.  Murray  Harrey. 
Consul  at  Zagreb. — C.  T.  Maclean. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Serbia. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Srpski  Novini  (Offieial  Gazette),  Sfatisti^ki  godirajak  Kn^avine  SrtaUe  (AnDiuirt 
Btatistiqne  du  Royaume  de  Serbie),  and  the  publications  issued  by  the  Tariont  Depart- 
ments of  GoTernment.    Belgrade. 

Croatia-SiaTonia  and  Flume  ;  Daltnatia ;  Bosnia  and  HerzegoTlna ;  the  Slovcnei :  the 
Jngo-Slav  Movement ;  Montenegro;  Serbia.  (Volumes  in  the  series  of  "  Handbooks  Pre- 
pared under  the  Direction  of  the  Historical  Section  of  tlie  Foreign  Office.") 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Recnik  mesta  u  oslobodenoj  oblasti  Stare  Srb^e.  Posinzbenim  podacima  ixradio  Mil 
Aut.  Vujicic.     Beogrjid,  1914. 

Church  (L.  P. ),  The  Story  of  Serbia.    London,  1914. 

CoquelU  (P.),  Le  Royaume  de  Serbie.    Paris,  1894. 

Cratefurd  (H. ),  The  Balkan  Cockpit.    London,  1^15 

Cvijii  (Jovan),  Naselia  srpskikh  Zemalla  (Population  of  Serbia).  Belgrade,  1909.- 
L'annexion  de  la  Bosnie  et  la  question  Serbe.  Paris,  1909.  >-()uestiona  BalkaniqQ«s. 
Vol.  I.     Paris,  1916.— La  Peninsule  Balkanique,  geographic  huniaine.     Paris,  1918. 

Denis  (B  ),  La  Grande  Serbie.    Paris,  1915. 

Durham  (M.  Edith),  Through  the  Lands  of  the  Serb.  London,  1904.— The  Burden  of  »f 
Balkans.    London,  1905.— Twenty  Tears  of  Balkan  Tangle.    London,  1920. 

Forbes  (N.)  and  others,  The  Balkans.    London,  1915. 

Qeorgeviteh  (T.  R.),  Macedonia.    London,  1918. 

GeorgeviUh  (W.),  Die  Serbische  Frage.    Stuttgart,  1909. 

Gopcevie  (8  ),  Serbien  und  die  Serben.    Leipzig,  1888. 

Gravier  (G.),  L^s  Froiitieres  Hisloriques  de  1h  Serbie.    Paris,  1919. 

Gubematii  (Comte  A.  de),  La  Serbie  et  les  Serbcs.    Paris,  1S98. 
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Jireeek  (K.),  and  Ivie  (Alekga),  Geschiohte  der  Serben.    2  vols.    Berlin,  1918. 

Kanit» (F.)i  Serbien :  Historisch-ethnographische  Reisestudien  aus  den  Jahren  1859-68. 
Leipzig,  1868.— Das  Konigreich  Serbien  und  das  Serben volk  von  der  R5merzeit  bis  zar 
Gegenwart.    8  vols.    Leipzig,  190P. 

Laffan  (R.  O.  D.),  The  Onardians  of  the  Gate.  Historical  Lectures  on  the  Serbs. 
London,  1918. 

£»«00r  <L.),  Serbes,  Croates  et  Bulgaree.  Etude  historiqaes,  politiquea  et  litteraires. 
Paris,  1913, 

MareoviUh  (L.),  editor,  Serbia  and  Europe,  1914-18.    London,  1920. 

Mijotoviteh  (£lodie  Lavton),  The  History  of  Modem  Serbia.  London,  1872.  Serbian 
Folk-Lore»    (Translated  from  the  Serbian).    London.  1899. 

M(iator<cfc  (Chedo),  Servia  of  the  Servians.    London,  1908.    New  edition,  1911. 

Miller  (W.),  The  Balkans.  In  'Story  of  the  Nations'  Series.  8.  London,  1896.— 
Travels  and  Politics  in  the  Near  Bast.    London,  1896. 

MincHin  (J.  Q.  C.)*  The  Growth  of  Freedom  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.    London,  1886. 

Murray  (W-  S.),  Tlie  Making  of  the  Balkan  States.    London,  1912. 

Muzet  (A.),  Aux  Pays  Balkaniques  (Montenegro,  Servia  and  Bulgaria).    Paris,  1912. 

Petroviteh  (V.  M.).  Serbia :  Her  History  and  her  Cnstoms.    London,  1915. 

Banke  (L.  von),  The  History  of  Servia  and  the  Servian  Revolution.  London,  185S. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Alex.  L.  Kerr. — Die  serbisehe  Revolution.    Berlin.  1678. 

achutman  (J.  G.),  The  Balkan  Wars,  1912-18.    Princetown  and  London,  1915. 

Seignobos  (C),  Histoire  politique  del'Burope  contemporaine.  Paris,  1897.  [Eng«  Trans. 
London,  1901.] 

Seton  WatMn  (R.  W.)  Absolutism  in  Croatia.  London,  1912.— The  Southern  Slav 
Question  and  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy.    London,  1911. 

Skerlie  (Z.),  Istorija  novo  srpske  knjizevnosti  (History  of  new  Serbian  Literature^ 
Belgrad,  191S. 

8tM.d  (Alfred).  Serbia  and  the  Serbians.    London.  1911. 

SMner  (W.)f  Die  Volkswirtschaft  der  Konigreiche  Kroatieu  und  Slawonien.  Agram, 
1917. 

atoyanoviteh  (C.)  and  others,  The  Kingdom  of  the  Serbians,  Croatians  and  Slovenes. 
Paris,  1919. 

2*(B»IIattd<«f  (Saint-Reu^),  La  Serbie  au  XlXe siecle.    Paris.  1872. 

Tmapwley  (H.  W.  V.X  A  History  of  Serbia.    London,  1917. 

T«ma(A.),  Serbien.    Hannover,  1894. 

Felimtrointcfc  (N  ),  Serbia  in  Light  and  Darkness.    London,  1916. 

Waring  {h  F.),  Serbia.     London,  1917. 

Wilibn  (Francesca  M.),  Portraits  and  Sketches  of  Serbia.    London,  1920. 

1Foq4s(H.  Charles),  The  Danger  Zone  of  Europe.    London,  1911. 

Yovanoviteh  (Y.  M.),  An  English  Bibliography  on  the  New  Eastern  Question  (1481-1906). 
Belgrade,  1909. 

Ztbiteh  (Milorade),  La  Serbie  Agricol  et  sa  Democratie.    Pari.«j,  1»17. 
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SIAM. 

(Sayam,  OB  Muano-ThaI.) 
Eeigning  King. 

Chao  7a  Kaha  Yajiravndli,  born  January  1,  1881,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
King  Cbulalongkom  I.,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Octooer  23,  1910,  and  was  crowned  on  December  2,  1911.  He  is  now  styled 
Ring  Rama  YI,  being  the  sixth  sovereign  of  the  present  reigning  dynasty. 
The  royal  dignity  is  nominally  hereditary,  but  doeti  not  descend  always  from 
the  father  to  the  eldest  son,  each  sovereign  being  invested  with  the  privil^e 
of  nominating  his  own  successor.  On  November  24,  1910,  it  was  officially 
announced  that  until  the  new  King  has  male  issue,  the  succession  will  pass 
presumptively  through  the  line  of  the  Queen  Mother's  sons. 

Govenunent. 

The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  the  King  advised  by  a  Cabinet 
consisting  of  the  neads  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Government : 
Foreign  Affairs,  Interior,  Justice,  Finance,  Public  Instruction,  Public 
Works,  War,  Marine,  Local  Government,  kc.  Many  of  the  portfolios  are  held 
by  the  King's  half-brothers  and  uncles.  The  law  of  Mav  8, 1874,  constituting 
a  Council  of  State,  has  now  been  superseded  hy  the  Royal  Decree  of  January  10, 
1895,  creating  a  Legislative  Council.  The  latter  is  composed  of  the  Ministers 
of  State  ^Senabodi)  and  others,  not  less  than  12  in  number,  appointed 
by  the  Crown.  The  total  membership  is  now  40.  In  the  preamb^  of  the 
Royal  Decree  it  is  stated  that  the  object  of  this  body  is  to  revise,  amend,  and 
complete  the  legislation  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  to  meet  at  least  once  a  week, 
and  it  may  appoint  committees  of  3  or  4  members,  with  the  addition  of 
competent  outsiders  who  must  not  outnumber  the  members.  An  important 
article  gives  the  Legislative  Council  power  to  promulgate  laws  without  the 
Royal  assent  in  the  event  of  any  temporary  disability  of  the  Crown.  At 
other  times  the  Royal  signature  is  indispensable.  This  Council  has  shown 
considerable  legislative  activity. 

The  Siamese  dominions  are  divided  into  18  provinces  (Monthons), 
of  which  17  have  each  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  deriving  authority  direct  from 
the  King,  and  having  under  him  subordinate  governors  over  the  various 
parts  ot  his  district ;  the  eighteenth  comprises  the  capital  and  is  under 
the  authority  of  the  Minit^try  of  Local  Government.  Several  of  the 
tributary  districts  are  nominally  administered  by  their  own  chiefs  ;  but  of 
late  years  centralisation  has  greatly  increased.  Viceroys  and  Lords- 
Lieut«nant,  chosen  by  the  King,  are  now  regularly  sent  from  Bangkok  to 
all  of  these  tributary  provinces,  both  to  those  in  the  north,  as  Chiengmai, 
and  those  in  the  south,  as  Singora,  and  others,  with  very  full  powers. 
The  Monthon  of  Bangkok  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Local 
Government,  The  18  provinces  are  subdivided  into  78  muangs  or 
changwats,  409  ampurs,  and  5,042  tambons. 

Area  and  Population. 

Siam  is  called  by  its  inhabitants  Thai,  or  Muang-Thai,  which  means 
'free,'  or  *the  kingdom  of  the  free.'  The  word  Siam  is  probably  identical 
with  Shan,  applied  in  Burma  to  the  Lao  race,  as  well  as  to  the  Shan 
proper  and  the  Siamese. 

The  limits  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  have  varied  much  at  different  perioda 
of  its  history,  most  of  the  border  lands  being  occupied  by  tribes  more  or  lesa 
independent.     The  boundary  between  Burma  and  N.W.  Siam  was  delimited 
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in  1891.  By  the  Ancrlo-French  Convention  of  April,  1904,  the  agreement' 
of  1896  was  confirmed,  and  its  provisions  more  clearly  defined,  the  terri- 
tories to  the  west  of  the  Menam  and  the  Gulf  of  Siam  being  recognised  as 
in  the  British  sphere,  and  those'  to  the  east  in  the  French.  In  1904,  the 
Luang  Prabang  territory  to  the  west  of  the  Mekong  was  acknowledged  by 
Siam  to  belong  to  France,  and  the  provinces  of  Maluprey  and  Barsak  (west 
of  the  Mekong)  were  also  transferred  to  French  rule,  so  that  an  area  of  about 
7,800  square  miles  passed  from  Siamese  possession.  On  March  23,  1907, 
a  new  boundary  in  this  region  was  accepted  by  Siam  whereby  the  provinces 
of  Battambong,  (Siamese,  Pratabong't  Stem  Rap,  and  Sisophon  were  ceded  to 
France,  while  the  strip  of  coast  to  the  south  with  the  port  of  Krat  returned 
to  Siam.  At  the  same  time  a  rectification  of  the  boundary  was  made  in  the 
Luang  Prabang  region,  wriereby  a  tract  of  the  Laos  country  was  restored 
to  Siam.  It  was  agreed  also  that  four  ports  on  the  Mekong  are  to  be  held 
by  France  on  perpetual  lease.  By  these  arrangements  the  territory  of 
Cambodia  is  increased  by  about  7,000  square  miles.  The  treaty  also 
provides  for  the  future  jurisdiction  of  the  Siamese  coui-ts  over  all  French 
Asiatic  subjects  and  proteges  in  siam,  under  certain  conditions. 

A  treaty  for  a  modification  of  British  extra-territorial  rights  in  Siam  and 
for  the  cession  of  the  Siamese  tributary  States  of  Kelantan,  Trengannu  and 
Kedah  to  (>reat  Britain  was  signed  at  Bangkok  on  March  10,  1909.  The 
three  states  have  an  area  of  about  15,000  square  miles,  and  a  population 
estimated  at  over  600,000,  of  whom  about  300,000  are  in  Kelantan. 

The  area  of  Siam  is  now  about  195,000  square  miles,  about  45,000  being 
in  the  Malav  Peninsula.  The  first  detailed  census  in  Siam  was  taken  in 
1905,  but  included  only  12  of  the  provinces  or  Monthons.  The  first  census 
of  the  whole  country  was  taken  in  1909.  For  1915-16  the  population  of  the 
country  was  given  as  follows  : — 


Monthon. 

Population 
(1916-16). 

941,526 1 

650,355 

148,910 

176,791 

306,007 

550,196 

316,816 

602,343 

294,806 

356,291 

Monthon. 

Population 
(1916-16). 

1.  Kmng  Tep  (Bangkok) 

2.  Kmng  Kao       

3   Chantaburi      

4.  Surat  (Chumporn)    .. 

5.  Nakom  Chaisi 

G.  Nakom  Raehasima    ... 

7.  Nakom  Sawan           ..  . 

8.  Nakom  Sitamarat     ... 

9.  Fatani 

10.  Prachinbari     

11.  Pituanulok         

12.  Bayab      

13.  Petchabon         

14.  Pnket      

15.  Rnjaburi 

16.  Roi   Bt 

17.  Ubon  Rigatani 

18.  Udora      

Total 

274,625 
1,277,106 
79,719 
233,052 
414,654 
646,666 
901,341 
756,484 

8,819,686 

1  Figures  for  1910. 

The  estimated  population  for  1918-19  is  8,924,000.  In  1911-12  the  total 
was  given  as  8,266,408  (4,122,168  males  and  4,144,240  females). 

Of  the  total  population  the  '  Thai'  number  well  over  7,000,000. 

Jn  1913-14  the  immigrants  numbered  70,162  (64,422  males  and  5,740 
females),  and  the  emigrants  62,088  (55,803  men  and  6,285  women). 

The  town  of  Bangkok  includes  630,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  it  is 
calculated  that  200,000  are  Chinese.  The  population  of  the  island  of  Puket 
is  put  at  179,600. 

In  recent  years  the  results  of  Western  civilisation  have  to  a  considerable 
extent  been  introduced.  Much  excellent  work  has  been  done  by  a  General 
Adviser  of  American  nationality  (now  styled  Adviser  in  Foreign  Aff'airs)  and 
with  the  assistance  of  a   British  Judicial   Adviser    a   French  Legislative 
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Adyiser  snd  Legal  Advisers  of  various  nationalities  important  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  native  courts  and  in 
the  International  Court  in  which  British  and  French  Advisers  assist  in  the 
trial  of  cases  brought  by  Siamese  against  subjects  of  Treaty  Powers  and 
vice  versa.  The  Penal  Code  has  been  completed,  and  came  into  force  on 
September  21,  1908  ;  work  on  other  codes  is  being  proceeded  with.  The 
Consular  Courts  exercise  jurisdiction  over  their  nationals,  subject, 
in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Denmark,  to  the  Treaty 
modifications.  The  police  administration  of  the  Provinces  is  entrusted  to 
the  Provincial  Gendarmerie,  a  force  which  includes  a  body  of  Danish 
instructors.  The  Provincial  Gendarmerie  and  Metropolitan  Police  Forces 
have  now  been  amalgamated  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  one 
central  department  at  Bangkok.  The  European  officers,  both  British  and 
Danish,  are  no  longer  employed  in  an  executive,  but  only  in  an  advisory, 
capacity.     For  commercial  purposes  English  is  in  general  use. 

Eeliglon  and  Instruction. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  Buddhism,  and  in  the  country  districts  education 
is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  of  whose  services  the  Government 
intends  to  make  more  effective  use.  All  public  schools  are  now,  however, 
under  the  control  of  a  Department  of  Education  ;  and  in  Bangkok  a  number 
of  normal  and  technical  schools  have  been  established,  all  with  English  head- 
masters or  assistants.  In  1911-12  there  were  6,972  Buddhist  temples,  with 
a  total  of  173,560  priests. 

The  Siamese  language  is  firmly  established  as  the  official  language  over 
the  whole  country.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical 
Aifairs  has  also  under  his  charge  several  Government  hospitals,  which 
have  been  established  by  the  King,  besides  a  public  museum,  and  all  the 
royal  monasteries  in  the  capital.     There  is  also  a  Pasteur  Institute. 

Schools  are  either  Government  schools,  local  schools  or  private  schools. 
Government  primary  schools  in  Siam  in  1916-17  numbered  329,  teachers 
828,  pupils  25,798  ;  non^Govemment  schools  3,134,  teachers  4,131,  pupils 
135,062;  Government  secondary  schools  116,  teachers  440,  pupils  8,316; 
non-Government  159,  teachers  516,  pupils  9,220;  special  schools,  GoTemment 
6,  teachers  53,  pupils  411.  Besides  the  activities  of  the  Siamese  Government, 
the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  American,  English,  and  French  missionaries 
also  provide  educational  facilities  for  a  large  number  of  children.  Further,  in 
the  Buddhist  temples  of  Siam  41,317  priests  assisted  in  teaching  154,053 
resident  pupils  and  77,665  non-resident  pupils  during  1916-17.  The  latest 
census  showed  that  there  were  in  the  Provinces  of  Siam,  not  including  that  of 
Krung  Tep  (Bangkok),  833,972  literate  males  and  88,756  literate  females. 

The  Chulalongkom  University  was  inaugurated  at  Bangkok,  in  1917,  for 
medicine,  political  science  and  literature,  and  engineering  and  natural  science. 

Finance. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  three  years : — 


KOVCDUC  ...  ...  .. 

Expenditure  against  Revenue 
Bxtraordiuary  Expenditure  ugainst 
Capital  Accounts 


1918-19 


£ 

7,185,344 
6,900,837 

778,977 


1919-20^ 

£ 

5,853,840 
5,850,526 

1,323,785 


1920-211 


£ 
5,57C,92S 
4,317,702 

1,227,928 


I  Estimates.  >  Including  Expenditure  from  Loans. 
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The  principal  sources  of  revenue  in  1918-19  were:  caatoms  duties, 
524,3812.  ;  excise,  811,7162.  ;  land  revenue  and  capitation  taxes,  1,326,314/, ; 
railways,  711,860Z.  ;  posts,  telegraphs  aiid  telephones,  841,9232.  ;  state 
lands  and  forests,  809,9842.  ;    opium,  1,649,5702. 

On  March  31,  1921,  the  total  national  debt  amounted  to  7,312,5902.,  made 
up  as  follows  : — 3,880,0002.  owing  to  the  Government  of  the  Federated  Malay 
States  (loan  of  4,760,0002.  borrowed  in  1909),  3,432,5602.  out  of  the  1906 
debt  (1,000,0002.)  and  the  1907  debt  (3,000,0002.).  All  these  loans  were 
made  for,  and  spent  on,  works  of  public  utility. 

A  British  officer  occupies  the  position  of  Financial  Adviser,  and  there 
are  numerous  other  British  officers  holding  high  advisory  positions  under  the 
Government,  more  especially  in  the  Finance  and  Audit,  Revenue,  Forests, 
Survey,  Police,  Justice,  Customs,  Mining,  Mint,  and  Education  depart- 
ments. There  are  also  a  number  of  Europeans  of  other  nationalities  in 
various  Departments.  The  financial  position  of  the  kingdom  is  favourable, 
the  revenue  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  expenditure  is  less  than  the 
revenue,  and  well  under  control. 

Defence. 

Universal  liability  to  military  service  on  the  European  model  is  now  in 
force  in  all  the  provinces  including  Bangkok  ;  the  terms  are,  from  18  to  20  in 
the  active  army,  from  20  to  25  in  the  first  reserve,  from  25  to  35  in  the  second 
reserve,  and  from  35  to  45  in  the  third  reserve.  Exemptions  have  been 
abolished,  but  personal  service  is  not  enforced  in  the  case  of  the  uncivilised 
tribes.  The  army  is  organised  in  ten  divisions,  each  consisting  in  peace  time 
of  2  regiments  of  infantry  of  2  battalions,  1  cavalry  regiment  of  2  squadrons, 
2  four-gun  batteries,  divisional  troops,  engineers,  transport,  medical,  etc. 
In  war  the  division  expands  to  consist  of  2  regiments  each  of  3  battalions, 
1  cavalry  regiment  of  3  squadrons,  3  batteries,  1  engineer,  and  1  transport 
battalion.  The  infantry  are  armed  with  a  special  pattern  of  Mauser,  the 
artillery  with  75  mm.  quick-firing  mountain  guns.  The  peace  strength  is 
over  20,000  men,  organised  for  administrative  purposes  into  3  Army  Corps 
and  1  independent  division.  In  war  time  the  divisions  are  grouped  into 
Army  Corps  according  to  strategical  requirements.  Aviation  schools  were 
started  in  1914,  and  a  Flying  Corps  has  been  formed. 

To  the  small  naval  force,  which  includes  a  light  cruiser  and  some  gun- 
boats, three  modern  despatch  vessels  and  the  ex- British  destroyer  Madiant, 
renamed  Fhra  RtLan^  have  been  added.  There  are  5,000  men  available  for 
service  afloat,  besides  a  reserve  of  20, 000.  The  marine  infantry,  recruited 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  provinces,  between  18  and  40  years  of 
age,  numbers  15,000  in  six  shifts,  besides  a  Ist  and  2nd  reserve  3,000  and 
2,000  respectively. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Menam  River  are  the  Paknam  forts.  The  bar 
prevents  ships  of  more  than  13  feet  draught  from  ascending  to  Bangkok. 
The  naval  arsenal  dock  has  recently  been  reconstructed. 

The  military  and  naval  expenditure  for  1918-19  amounted  to  1,401,6772. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Forced  labour  is  still  exacted  from  the  rural  population,  but  recent 
enactments  have  made  calls  for  it  far  less  frequent,  and  a  poll-tax,  varying  in 
amounts  in  the  different  districts,  is  now  levied  on  all  adult  males  with 
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practicallj  no  exemptions.  The  cost  of  labour  is  probably  higher  than  in 
any  other  Oriental  country.  Chinese  coolies  do  the  chief  part  of  both  skilled 
and  unskilled  labour  in  the  south,  especially  in  the  mills  and  in  mining  ; 
while  in  the  north  forest  work  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  Laos,  Burmese, 
Karens,  and  Khamus. 

To  the  north  of  Bangkok,  large  tracts  of  land,  formerly  lying  waste, 
have  been  opened  up  by  an  Irrigation  Company,  which  has  connected  by  a 
canal  the  Menam  and  Bangpakong  rivers,  and  has  constructed  numbers 
of  smaller  canals.  The  chief  produce  of  the  country  is  rice  (3,228,983  acres 
in  1920-21),  which  forms  the  national  food  and  the  staple  article  of  export. 
For  the  Siamese  Year  (Buddhist  Era)  2462  (April  1,  1919,  to  March  31, 
1920),  the  rice  export  amounted  to  441,039  tons,  valued  at  10,911,586/. 
In  Siam  mostly  in  Bangkok,  there  are  66  large  rice  mills,  of  which  10  are 
Siamese  and  56  Chinese  (13  of  these  Chinese  mills  being  nominally  British, 
i.e,  from  Hong  Kong  or  the  Straits  Settlements).  Other  produce  is  hides, 
sticklac,  gamboge,  pepper,  salt,  dried  fish,  cattle,  and  sesame  ;  while,  for 
local  consumption  only,  hemp,  tobacco,  cotton  and  coffee  are  grown.  Fruits 
are  abundant,  including  the  durian,  mangosteen,  and  mango,  and  a  large 
selection  of  different  varieties  of  oranges. 

According  to  Siamese  official  statistics  the  number  of  all  domestic 
animals  in  the  Kingdom  on  April  1, 1919,  was  4,593,156,  including  2,108,072 
buffaloes.  The  live  stock  in  January,  1916,  consisted  of  6,383  elephants, 
105,078  horses  and  ponies,  2,836,936  cows,  oxen,  and  calves,  and  2,120,180 
buffaloes. 

Much  of  Upper  Siam  is  dense  forest,  and  the  cutting  of  teak  is  an  important 
industry,  almost  entirely  in  British  hands.  Siam  teak  wood  is  mainly 
produced  in  the  nortli  of  Siam,  the  dry  logs  being  floated  by  river  to 
Bangkok  during  the  rainy  months  of  the  year.  In  1919-20  the  exports 
amounted  to  70,202  tons,  valued  at  1,189,801/.  The  forests  are  under  the 
control  of  a  British  conservator,  aided  by  several  British  officers.  The 
export  of  rubber  is  now  negligible,  but  planting  of  rubber  trees  is  proceed- 
ing  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Siam  are  extensive  and  varied,  including  tin, 
tungsten,  wolfram,  coal  and  iron,  zinc,  manganese,  antimony,  probably 
quicksilver.  Tin  mining  on  a  considerable  scale  is  )iursued  on  the  island  of 
Puket  (or  Juuk  Ceylon)  and  also  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  province 
of  Puket  at  Renong  on  the  mainland,  and  the  ore  is  found  in  ever- increasing 
quantities  in  other  parts  of  the  Siamese  portion  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
where  also  wolfram  is  now  being  extracted  in  considerable  quantity.  The 
total  output  of  tin  in  1918-19  was  148,425  piculs  (8,841  tons),  in  1917-18, 
153,782  piculs  (9,153  tons). 

Commerce. 

Imports  and  exports  for  five  years  : — 


1915-16 

1916-17 

£ 

6,767,274 
9,344,906 

1917-18 

£ 

7,467,610 
9.522,700 

1918-19 

£ 

7,980,147 

12,468,056 

1919-20 

Imports      .... 
Bxporta       .... 

£ 
6,803,850 
8,151,940 

£ 
12,272,967 
15,718,170 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  in  recent 
years  many  Ciiinese  have  settled  in  the  country.  The  foreign  trade  of 
Siam  centres  in  Bangkok,  the  capital,  except  the  mininc  industry  in  the 
South. 
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For  two  years  the  distribution  of  Siamese  trade  through  Bangkok  by 
principal  countries  was  as  follows  : — 


Imports  from 

1918-19 

1919-20 

Exports  to 

1918-19 

1919-20 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ji 

United  Kingdom 

1,624,213 

2,101,394 

Singapore     and 

Hong  Kong 

1,483,945 

2.978,648  1 

Federated    Malay 

Singapore . 

1,163,942 

2,584,446  | 

States 

4,984,926 

6,993,461 

India  ana  Burma     . 

839,072 

1,360,983 

Hong  Kong 

3,450,670 

8,136,608 

China 

713,12-2 

917,460 

United  Kingdom 
India  and  Burma 

106,543 

1,062,111 

Japan 

932,829 

542,847 

201,535 

480,905 

United  States  . 

514,674 

816,158  ; 

Netherlands      India 

Netherlands      India 

1 

and  Holland . 

2,079,379 

1,108,312 

and  Holland 

395,220 

634,471  1 

China 

117,516 

336,0ii5 

I  n  d  o-C  h  i  n  a  and 

• 

Japan 

1,054,185 

810,456 

France 

132.708 

116,175 

Indo-China   and 

Switzerland 

19,683 

56,380  , 

France  . 

278,724 

86,988 

' 

United  SUtes   . 

82,604 

57,057 

Port  Said  (for  orders) 

34,815 

537,246 

Belgium    . 

— 

254,174 

Denmark  . 

15,681 

233,780 

1 

Portugal    . 

— 

163,965 

i 

! 

Sweden 

„^,^ 

117,079 

The  principal  imports  in  1919-20  were:  cotton  goods,  1,225,9072.  ;  food 
stuffs,  1,103,7872.  ;  metal  manufactures,  691,8632.  :  gunny  bags,  529,7d92  ; 
tobacco,  249,8472.  ;  sugar  and  molasses,  648,3672.  ;  petroleum,  etc., 
564,1242.  ;  silk,  linen  and  woollen  goods,  540,5452.  The  principal  exports 
were  rice,   10,911,5862.  ;  and  teak,  1,189,8612. 

There  is  a  considerable  trade  on  the  northern  frontiers  with  the  British 
Shan  states  and  Yunnan,  carried  on  by  hawkers. 

Total  trade  between  Siam  and  United  Kingdom  for  5  years  (Board  of 
Trade  Returns) : — 


Imports  from  Siam  into  U.  Kingdom 
Exports  to  Siam  from  U.  Kingdom 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

£ 
1,126,947 
1,299,367 

£ 
1,289,411 
1,247,899 

£ 

56,074 
1,618,655 

£ 
1,419,383 
1,747,770 

1920 


£ 

794,938 
4,060,152 


Shipping  and  Communications. 

In  1919-20,  639  vessels  of  581,390  tonnage  entered  the  port  of  Bangkok. 
In  1917  a  Siamese  Company  instituted  a  regular  service  between  Bangkok, 
Hong  Kong,  and  the  Southern  China  Ports,  in  competition  with  the  China 
Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.  ( Butterfield  &  Swire),  a  British  company  which  has 
captured  the  shipping  trade  formerly  done  by  the  North  German  Lloyd 
Orient  Line. 

There  were,  at  the  end  of  Maich,  1919,  1,333  miles  of  State  and  private 
railways  made  up  as  follows  : — (1)  Northern  Line,  591  miles  ;  (2)  Southern 
Line,  677  miles;  (3)  private  lines,  65  miles.  The  Northern  Line  is  a  normal - 
gauge  railway  system  comprising  the  line  from  Bangkok  to  Korat  (with  a 
branch  running  North  which  has  now  gone  beyond  Nakawn  Lam  pang,  and 
is  half-way  from  there  to  Chiengmai)  and  a  line  from  Bangkok  to 
Patriew.  These  lines  will  shortly  be  converted  to  metre  gauge.  The 
Southern  Line  is  likewise  a  State  railway,  but  of  metre  gauge,  and  runs 
from   Bangkok  down  the  Malay  Peninsula,  to  Tuugsawng,  whence  branch 
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lines  go  to  Singora,  Nakom  Siitamarat  and  Trang  (on  the  West  Coast 
of  the  Peninsula),  respectively.  Connection  has  now  been  ma^e  with  the 
Federated  Malay  States  railways,  and  since  July  1,  1918,  it  has  bepn 
possible  to  travel  from  Bangkok  to  Penang,  and  thence  to  Singapore  by 
train.  The  two  lines  have  been  amalgamated  under  one  management 
Private  lines  include  those  (worked  by  companies)  from  Bangkok  to 
Paknam  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Menam,  and  from  Bangkok  to  Tacain  and 
Meklong  on  the  coast  to  the  west  of  the  Menam,  together  with  a  tramway 
connecting  the  Northern  Line  (northern  branch)  with  Phrabat. 

In  1919  there  were  107  post  offices  and  agencies,  of  which  31  were 
admitted  for  inland  and  4  for  the  foreign  money  order  service.  The  inland 
mail  matter  received  at  the  different  offices  for  delivery  consisted  of  (1917-18) 
892,740  letters,  372,918  post  cards,  1,153,932  pieces  of  printed  matter.  For 
foreign  countries  the  returns  of  mails  despatched  were  :  letters,  326,699  post 
cards,  36,400,  printed  matter,  78,986  pieces  ;  foreign  letters  received  577,705, 
post  cards  61,906  ;  printed  matter  409,427,  other  matter  40,157. 

There  were  (1919)  73  telegi-aph  offices.  Number  of  inland  telegrams 
113,659,  of  foreign  telegrams,  108,032.  Length  of  line,  4,532  miles  ;  length 
of  wire,  6,353  miles. 

There  were  (1919)  two  telephone  exchanges,  and  958  instruments  were 
installed  at  the  premises  of  subscribers.  A  complete  set  of  new  instruments 
from  Sweden  for  the  telephone  exchange  in  Bangkok  were  installed  in  1919. 

l*wo  wireless  stations  on  the  Telefnnken  system  have  been  erected,  oae 
at  Bangkok  and  one  at  Senggora.  They  are  both  under  the  control  of  the 
Siamese  naval  authorities. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

In  Bangkok  there  are  branches  of  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank, 
the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  India  and  the  Banque 
de  rindo-Chine.  There  is  also  a  branch  of  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China  at  Puket.  A  Siamese  bank,  formerly  with  a  German 
but  now  with  a  British  manager  for  its  Foreign  Department,  has  recently 
been  established  under  Royal  Charter  and  with  the  name  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Siam,  Limited.  The  Government  in  1902  began  to  issue  currency 
notes  (5,  10,  20,  100  and  1,000  ticals,  and  since  October  1918,  1  tical  and 
50  tical  notes).  At  the  end  of  1903  there  was  267,623L  worth  of  currency 
notes  in  circulation  ;  on  March  31,  1920,  8,353,592Z.  The  currency  notes 
are  inconvertible. 

In  1914  the  Siamese  Treasury  Savings  Bank  was  opened  with  634  depositors. 
By  March  31,  1919,  the  number  was  4,905,  with  a  total  deposit  of  107.865^. 

The  unit  of  the  monetary  system  is  the  silver  tical  (officially  called  baht). 
weighing  15  grams  "900  fine.  Its  value  (formerly  varying  with  the  price  of 
silver)  has,  by  the  Gold  Standard  Act  of  1908,  been  fixed  at  Is.  6Ja.  or  13 
ticals  =11.,  the  gold  value  of  the  tical  being  equal  to  that  of  55*8  centigrams 
of  pure  gold.  There  will  be  a  10  tical  gold  piece  or  Dos  weighing  6*2  ^^rams 
•900  fine  and  thus  containing  5  '58  grams  of  pure  gold.  By  an  amendment 
to  the  gold  standard  of  1908,  dated  Sept.  4,  1919,  the  value  of  the  tical  has 
been  fixed  at  Is.  Sd.  or  12  ticals  =  1^.  sterling,  the  gold  value  of  the  tical 
being  equal  to  that  of  61  centigrammes  of  pure  gold.  In  addition  to  the 
tical,  the  following  coins  are  now  actually  in  use : — (silver)  the  salung  = 
J-tical ;  the  2-salung  piece  =  4  tical ;  (nickel)  the  10-ScUang  piece,  =  ^% 
of  a  tical  ;  the  5-ScUang  piece,  =  yg^  of  a  tical ;  and  (bronze)  the  Satangt 
=  ^^^  of  a  tical.  The  Salung  is  of  silver  '800  fine.  New  2-salung  pieces 
have  recently  been  coined  and  issued,  of  silver  '650  fine. 

There  are  no  standard  weights  and  measures  in  Siam.     But  the  metric 
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system  has  been  adopted  ia  many  of  the  government  departments  and  on 
the  royal  railways.  The  customary  measures  of  weight  are  : — 1  Tical  = 
15  grams  or  approximately  '58  oz.  ;  4  Ticals  =  1  Tamlung  (60  grams  or 
2*1  oz.)  ;  20  Tamlungs  —  1  Chgmg  (1*2  kilograms  or  2  lbs.  10 '3  oz.)  ;  and 
50  C?iang  =  1  Hap  (60  kilograms  or    slightly  over  132 J  lbs.). 

The  unit  of  length  is  the  Wah.  The  measures  of  length  are  : — 1  Niew  = 
•83  inches  ;  12  Niu  =  1  Keub  (10  inches)  ;  2  Keup  =  1  Sawk  (20  inches)  ; 
4  Sawk  =1  JVah  (80  inches)  :  20  M^ah  =  1  Sm  (133  feet) ;  400  Sen  =  1 
Vote  (10  miles,  roughly).    For  square  measure  the  unit  is  the  Sai  =   'Z9  acres. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Representatives. 

1.  Of  Siam  in  Great  Britain. 

Ewooy  and  Minister. — Phya  Buri  Navarasth  (appointed  March  31,  1919). 

C(ni,nsellor  of  Legation.  —  W.  J.  Archer,  C.M.G. 

First  Secretary. — Phra  Sanpakitch. 

Second  Secretary. — Lewis  C.  Bateman. 

Third  Secretary. — Luang  Bhides. 

Attache. — Luang  Chara  Naovides  and  Luang  Sundara  Vachana. 

Military  Attache. — Major  Prince  Pridideb. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Siam. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. — R.  8.  Seymour, 
M.V.O.  (appointed  1919). 

First  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Consul-Gejieral  at  Bangkok. — T.  H.  Lyle, 
C.M.G. 

There  are  consular  representatives  at  Chiengmai,  Senggora,  and  Nakawn- 
Lampang  and  Puket. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Siam. 

statistical  Tear  Book  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam.    Bangkok.    Annual.  (First  issue,  1916.) 

Report  of  the  Financial  Adviser  on  the  Budget  of  Siam.    Annual.    Bangkok. 

Foreign  Oifice  Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Bangkok,  of  Chiengmai  and  of  the  Monthon, 
of  Nakon  Srlinarat  and  Patani.    Annual  Series.    London. 

Reports  on  the  Operations  of  the  Royal  Survey  Department.    Bangkok. 

Directory  of  Bangkok  and  Siam  (Bangkok  Times).    Bangkok.    Annual. 

Beuo  (S.),  Siam  and  China.    London,  1914. 

Bovoring  (John),  The  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam.     2  vols.    London,  1857. 

Campbell  (J.  G.  D.),  Siam  in  the  XXth  Century.     London,  1902. 

Carter  (A.  C),  The  Kingdom  of  Siam.    [Louisiana  Purchase  Bxhlbition.]    New  York 
and  London,  1904. 

Clifford  (H.),  Further  India.    London,  1904. 

Colquhoun(A..  R.),  Among  the  Shans.    London,  1885. 

Crawford,  Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  Siam  and  Cochin-China.    2  vols.    2nd  edition,  18S0. 

Oraham  (W.  A.)  Siam :  A  Handbook  of  Practical,  Commercial  and  Political  Information. 
London,  1912. 

JottrandpA.  et  Mme  ),  Au  Siam.    Paris,  1905. 

Lemire (Ch.),  La  France  et  le  Siam  (1662-1903).     Paris,  1903. 

McCarthy  (J.),  Surveying  and  Bxploring  in  Siam.    London,  1900. 

If  otthot  (Henry),  Travels  in  the  Central  Parts  of  Indo-China(Siam),  Cambodia  and  Laos 
daring  the  years  1858-1860.    2  vols.    London,  1864. 

Orleana  (Prince  Henri  d'),  Une  Excursion  en  Indo-Chine.    Paris,  1892. — Around  Tonkin 
anct  Siam.    London,  1894. 

PaUegoix  (D.  J.),  Description  du  royaume  de  Thai  ou  Siam.    2  vols.    Paris,  1854. 

BeeluB  (Elis^e),  Nouvelle  geographie  universelle.    Vol.  VIII.    L'Inde  et  I'lndo-Chlne 
Paris,  1883. 

Satovo  (E.  M.),  Essay  towards  a  Bibliography  of  Siam.    Singapore,  1886. 

Smyth  (K.  W.),  Journeys  on  the  Upper  Mekong.    London,  1895.— Five  Years  in  Siam. 
3  vcfa.    London,  1898. 

Sommerville  (M.),  Siam  on  the  Meinam.    London,  1897. 

TltompBon  (P.  A.),  Lotus  Land.    London,  1906. 

Vincent  (Frank),  The  Land  of  the  White  Elephant.    New  York,  1900. 

Whi4ncy  (C).  Jungle  Trails  and  jungle  People.    London,  1905. 

toung  (B.),  The  Kingdom  of  the  Yellow  Robe.    Srd  ed.    London,  1907. 

Tounghu$band{Q.  J.),  Eighteen  Hundred  Miles  In  a  Burmese  Tat    through  Burmah, 
Siam,  and  the  Eastern  Shan  States.    London. 
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SPAIN. 

(ESPANA.) 

Reigning  Sovereign. 

Alfonso  XIII.,  son  of  the  late  King  Alfonso  XII.  and  Maria 
Christina,  daughter  of  the  late  Karl  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Austria ; 
born  after  his  father's  death,  May  17,  1886,  succeeding  by  his  birth, 
being  a  male,  his  eldest  sister ;  married,  May  31,  1906,  to  Princess 
Victoria  Eugenie,  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Henry  of  Battenber^r  and 
Princess  Beatrice  (daughter  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria)  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

Children  of  the  King. — (1)  Prince  Alfonso^  born  May  10,  1907;  (2)  Prince 
Jaime^  bom  June  23,  1908  ;  (8)  Princess  Beatriz,  born  June  22,  1909  ; 
(4)  Princess  Maria  Cristina^  born  December  12,  1911 ;  (5)  Prince  Jtuin, 
born  June  20,  1913  ;  (6)  Prince  Qorvzalo,  bom  October  24,  1914. 

Sisters  of  the  Kitig. — I.  Maria-de-las-Mercedes,  Queen  till  the  birth  of 
her  brother,  bom  September  11,  1880  ;  married  Febraary  14,  1901,  to  Prince 
Carlos  of  Bourbon,  son  of  the  Count  of  Caserta ;  died  October  17,  1904 ; 
offspring,  Alfonso,  born  November  30,  1901  ;  Isabel,  bom  October  16,  1904  ; 
II.  Maria  Teresa^  born  November  12,  1882;  married  January  12,  1906,  to 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria ;  died  September  23,  1912  ;  oflfspring,'  Luis 
Alfonso,  bora  December  12,  1906 ;  Josd  Eugenio,  bom  March  26,  1909 ; 
Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  born  October  8, 1911. 

Aunts  of  the  King. — I.  Ini^nta.  Isabel,  born  December  20,  1851  ;  married 
May  13,  1868,  to  Gaetan,  Count  de  Girgenti ;  widow,  November  26,  1871. 
II.  Infanta  Maria-de-la-Paz,  bom  June  23,  1862  ;  married,  April  2,  1883,  to 
Prince  Ludwig,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria  ;  offspring;, 
Fernando  Maria,  born  May  10,  1884  ;  married  January  12,  1906,  the  Infanta 
Maria  Teresa  {see  above),  married  again,  October  1,  1914,  Luisa  de  Silva  y 
Femdndez  de  Henestrosa  (Duchess  of  Talavera  de  la  Reina) ;  Adalberto 
Alfonso,  bom  June  3, 1886  ;  Maria  del  Pilar,  bom  March  13,  1891,  III. 
Infanta  Eulalia,  bom  February  12,  1864  :  married  to  Prince  Autoine, 
son  of  Prince  Antoine  d'Orleans,  Due  de  Montpensier,  March  6,  1886 ; 
the  marriage  ,wa8  dissolved  July,  1900  ;  offsprin*;,  Alfonso  Maria,  bom 
November  12,  1886  ;  married  July  15,  1909,  Priucess  Beatrice  of  Saze- 
CoburgGotha ;  Luis  Femando  Maria,  born  November  5,  1888.  (All  sisters  of 
the  late  King. ) 

The  King,  Alfonso  XIII.,  has  a  civil  list,  fixed  by  the  Cortes,  1886,  of 
7,000,000  pesetas,  or  280,0002.,  exclusive  of  allowances  to  members  of  the 
royal  family.  The  annual  grant  to  the  Queen  is  fixed  at  450,000  pesetas 
(18,0002.),  and,  should  the  King  predecease  her,  250,000  pesetas  (10,0002.) 
during  widowhood.  The  annual  grant  to  the  mother  of  the  King  was  fixed 
at  250,000  pesetas.     To  the  Prince  of  Asturias.  heir  to  the  throne,  500,000 

gisetas  have  been  assigned,  and    to  the  Infante  Don  Jaime    and  Infanta 
o&a  Beatriz,    150,000  pesetas  each.       The   Infantas,   the   King's    aunts, 
receive  550,000  pesetas. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sovereigns  and  rulers  of  Spain,  with  dates 
of  their  accession,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy  by  tlis  onioB 
of  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile : — 
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Hcmse  of  Aragon. 

Fevdimi\d  V.,  'The  Catholic '  1479 

House  of  ffctbshurg. 

Charles  1 1616 

Philip  II 1666 

Philip  HI 1598 

Philip  IV 1621 

Charles  II 1665 

MouM  qf  Bourbon. 

Philip  V         ....  1700 

Ferdinand  VI.        .         .         .  1746 

Charles  III 1769 

Charles  IV 1788 

Ferdinand  VII.      .                 .  1808 


House  qf  Bonaparte, 
Joseph  Bonaparte  . 

House  of  Bourbon. 
Ferdinand  VII.,  restored 
Isabella  II.    . 
Provisional  Governmeut 
Marshal  Serrano,  Regent 

House  of  Savoy. 
Amadeo 

Republic  1873-76. 

House  of  Bourbon. 
Alfonso  XII. . 
Maria  Cristina  {pro  tern. ) 
Alfonso  XIII. 


1808 

1814 
1833 
1868 
1869 

1870 


1876 
1886 
1886 


Govenunent  and  Constitution. 

I.  Central  Government. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Spain,  drawn  up  by  the  Government 
and  laid  before  a  Cortes  Constituyentes,  elected  for  its  ratification, 
March  27,  1876,  was  proclaimed  June  30,  1876.  It  enacts  that  Spain 
shall  be  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  executive  resting  in  the  King, 
and  the  power  to  make  laws  'in  the  Cortes  with  the  King.'  The  Cortes 
are  composed  of  a  Senate  and  Congress,  equal  in  authority.  There  are 
three  classes  of  senators — first,  senators  by  their  own  right,  or  Senadores 
por  derecho  prqpio ;  secondly,  life  senators  nominated  by  the  Crown — 
these  two  categories  not  to  exceed  180 ;  and  thirdly,  180  senators,  elected 
by  the  Corporations  of  State — that  iSj  the  communal  and  provincial 
States,  the  church,  the  universities,  academies,  &c. — and  by  the  largest 
payers  of  contributions.  Senators  in  their  own  right  are  the  sons,  if 
any,  of  the  King  and  of  the  immediate  heir  to  the  throne,  who  have 
attained  their  majority ;  Grandees  who  are  s{i  in  their  own  right  and 
who  can  prove  an  annual  reiUa  of  60,000  pesetas,  or  2,400^.  ;  captain- 
generals  of  the  army  ;  admirals  of  the  navy ;  the  Fatriarca  de  las  Indias 
(the  'Patriarch  of  West  Indies'),  t.tf.,  the  Primate  of  Spain  (the  Bishop  of 
Sion,  head  chaplain  of  the  Royal  Household)  and  the  archbishops  ;  the  presi* 
dents  of  the  Council  of  State,  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal,  of  the  Tribunal  de 
Cuentas  del  Beino,  and  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  after 
two  years  of  office.  The  elective  senators  must  be  renewed  by  one- half  every 
five  years,  and  by  totality  every  time  the  Monarch  dissolves  that  part  of  the 
Cortes.  The  Congress  is  formed  by  deputies  '  named  in  the  electoral  Juntas  is 
the  form  the  law  determines,'  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  60,000 
souls  of  the  population.  According  to  a  law  of  August  8,  1907,  voting 
is  compulsory  for  all  males  over  the  age  of  25 :  with  a  few  unimportant 
exceptions.  This  law  further  enacts  that  all  such  voters  must  be  registered 
ou  tne  votipg  list,  possess  full  civil  riglits,  and  must  have  been  residents 
of  a  Municipal  district  for  at  least  2  years.  Members  of  Congress  must  be  25 
years  of  age  ;  they  are  re-eligible  indefinitely,  the  elections  being  for  five  years, 
deputies  to  the  number  of  98  are  elected  by  scrutin  de  lisie  in  28  large  districts 
in.  which  minorities  may  be  duly  represented.  There  are  in  all  417 
deputies.  The  deputies  cannot  take  State  office  pensions,  and  salaries; 
|)ut  the  ministers  and  State  officials  of  a  salary  higher  than  16,003 
pesetas    are  exempted  from    this  law.     Since  April  1,  1920,  senators  ^nd 
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deputies  are  paid  6,000  pesetas  (240Z.)  a  year.  Both  Congress  and  Senate 
meet  every  year.  The  Monarch  has  the  power  of  convoking  them,  sospending 
them,  or  dissolving  them ;  but  in  the  latter  case  a  new  Cortes  must 
sit  within  three  months.  The  Monarch  appoints  the  president  and 
vice-presidents  of  the  Senate  from  members  of  the  Senate  only;  the 
Congress  elects  its  own  officials.  The  Monarch  and  each  of  the  legislative 
chambers  can  take  the  initiative  in  the  laws.  The  Congress  nas  the 
right  of  impeaching  the  ministers  before  the  Senate. 

State  of  the  parties  in  the  Senate  (elected  January  2,  1921)  : — Liberals, 
58 ;  Conservatives,  90 ;  Kegionalists,  6 ;  Catholics  aud  Jaimistas,  5 ; 
Reformists,  2 ;  Republican,   1 ;  Independents,  18. 

State  of  parties  in  the  Congress  (elected  Dec.  19,  1920) : — liberals.  111 ; 
Conservatives,  223  ;  Republicans,  16 ;  Socialists,  3 ;  Reformists,  8 ; 
Regionalists,  20  ;  Catholics  and  Jaimistas,  8  ;  Independents,  11. 

The  Constitution  of  June  30,  1876,  further  enacts  that  the  Monarch  is 
inviolable,  but  his  ministers  are  responsible,  and  that  all  his  decrees  must 
be  countersigned  by  one  of  them.  The  Cortes  must  approve  his  marriage 
before  he  can  contract  it,  and  the  King  cannot  marry  any  one  ezclnded  by 
law  from  the  succession  to  the  crown.  Should  the  lines  of  the  legitimate 
descendants  of  the  late  Alphonso  XXL  become  extinct,  the  succession  shall 
be  in  this  order — first,  to  his  sisters ;  next  to  his  aunt  and  her  legitimate 
descendants  ;  and  next  to  those  of  his  uncles,  the  brothers  of  Fernando  YII. , 
'unless  they  have  been  excluded.'  If  all  the  lines  become  extinct,  'the 
nation  will  elect  its  Monarch. ' 

The  executive  is  vested,  under  the  Monarch,  in  a  Council  of  Ministers 
(constituted  March  13,  1921)  as  follows  : — 

President  of  the  Council. — Manuel  Allendesalazar. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — Marquis  de  Lema. 
Minister  of  Jttstice  and  Worship.  — Seiior  Pinies. 
Minister  of  War. — Viscount  jSza. 
Minister  of  Marine. — Fernandez  Prida. 
Minister  of  Finance. — Manuel  Arguelles. 
Minister  of  the  Inferior. — Count  de  Bugallal. 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction. — ^qi\ot  Asparicio. 
Minister  of  Public  Works. — Sefior  Lacier va. 
Minister  of  Labour. — Count  Lizarraga. 

II.  Local  Government. 

The  various  provinces  and  communes  of  Spain  are  governed  by  the  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  laws.  Since  January  1,  1918,  every  commune  has  its 
own  elected  AyuntamieniOf  consisting  of  from  five  to  fifty  JRegidores,  or 
ConcejaleSj  and  presided  over  by  the  Alcalde,  at  whose  side  stand,  in  the  larger 
towns,  several  Tenientes  Alcaldes.  The  entire  municipal  government,  with 
power  of  taxation,  is  vested  in  the  Ayuntamientos.  Half  the  members 
are  elected  every  two  years,  and  they  appoint  the  Alcalde,  the  executive 
functionary,  from  their  own  body.  Members  cannot  be  re-elected  until  after 
two  years.  Each  province  of  Spain  has  its  own  Assembly,  the  IHpiUacian, 
Provincial,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  constituencies.  The 
Dipu^iciones  Provindales  meet  in  annual  session,  and  are  permanently 
represented  by  the  Oomision  Provincial,  a  committee  appointed  every  y^ar. 
The  Constitution  of  1876  secures  to  the  DLputadorus  Provindales  and  the 
Ayuntamientos  the  government  and  administration  of  the  respective  pro- 
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rincds  and  communes.  Neither  the  national  executive  nor  the  Cortes  have 
the  right  to  interfere  in  the  established  municipal  and  provincial  admini- 
stration except  in  the  case  of  the  action  of  the  Diputaeiones  Provincialeit 
and  AyuTbtamientos  going  beyond  the  locally  limited  sphere  to  the  injury  of 
general  and  permanent  interests.  In  the  Basque  provinces  self-government 
has  been  almost  abolished  since  the  last  civil  war,  and  they  are  ruled  as 
the  rest  of  Spain.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
pressure  is  too  frequently  brought  to  bear  upon  the  local  elections  by  the 
Central  Government. 

Area  and  Population. 

Continental  Spain  has  an  area  of  190,050  square  miles,  but  including 
the  Baleaidc  and  Canary  Islands  and  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the 
north  and  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  total  area  is  194,783  square  miles. 
The  growth  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows  : — 


CeHiiua  year 

Popalation 

Increase 

1    Rate  of  annual 
increase 

1857 

15,464,340 

1860 

15,655,467 

191,127 

0-44 

1877 

16,631,869 

976,402 

0  37 

1887 

17,560,352 

928,483 

0-56 

1897 

18,121,472 

561,120 

0-32 

1900 

18,607,674 

486,202 

0-89 

1910 

19,950,817 

1,343,143 

0-72 

Area  and  population  of  the  forty-nine  provinces  : — 


Province 


Alava 
Albacete . 

Alicante . 
Almeria . 
Avila 
BadiVJoz  . 
Baleares . 
Barcelona 
Burgos    . 
Ciceres  . 
Cadiz  ACeuta. 
Ganariae  . 
Castell6n. 
Cludad-Real 
C5rdoba  . 
Oomiia   . 
Cuenca   . 
Gtorona    . 
Oranada  . 
O-uadal^Jara 
O-tiip^ooa 
Snelva 
:Sue8ea 
Jsen 
jLa«6n 
X«^ridA 


Area  in 

square 

miles 


1,175 
6,787 
2,185 
S,360 
3,042 
8,451 
1,985 
2,968 
5,480 
7,667 
2,834 
2,807 
2,495 
7,620 
5,299 
3,051 
6,636 
2,264 
4,928 
4,676 
728 
3,913 
5,848 
5,203 
5,936 
4,690 


Estimated 
Popula- 
tion, 
Dec   .*^1, 
1919 


96,922 

288,871 

497,001 

387,849 

210,649 

660,839 

331,195 

1,196,727 

345,156 

424,478 

475,693 

520,516 

315,066 

438,056 

639,125 

690,772 

2S4,973 

332,074 

645,217 

214,288 

253,132 

846,724 

244,863 

668,652 

391,865 

292.423 


Pop. 

per  sq. 

mile 


82-5 

60-3 

227-5 

115-2 

69-2 

76-9 

171-1 

403-2 

63-0 

55-3 

167-8 

185-4 

126-2 

56-8 

101-5 

226-4 

42-9 

146-6 

110-7 

45-8 

347-7 

88 '6 

41-8 

109-2 

66  0 

62*1 


Province 


Logrofio . 
Lugo 
Madrid    . 
Malaga    . 
Murcia    . 
Navarra  . 
Orense    . 
Oviedo    . 
Palencia  . 
Pontevedra 
Salamanca 
Santander 
Segovia   . 
Seyllla     . 
Soria 

Tarragona 
Temel  . 
Toledo  . 
Valencia . 
Valladolid 
Vizcaya  (Biscay) 
Zamora  . 
Zaragoza . 


Total 


Area  in 
square 
miles 


1,946 
3,814 
3,084 
2,812 
4,453 
4,065 
2,694 
4,206 
3,256 
1,695 
4,829 
2,108 
2,635 
6,428 
3,988 
2,605 
5,720 
5,919 
4,150 
2,922 
836 
4,097 
6,726 


194,783 


Estimated 
Popula. 

tion, 
Dec.  81, 

1919 

182,389 
474,037 
968,560 
627,249 
631,906 
316,144 
408,693 
717,723 
196,556 
615,984 
833,462 
323,641 
170,817 
626,922 
157,547 
329,079 
255,069 
444,166 
923,426 
282,347 
383,692 
262,986 
479,464 


20,783,844 


Pop. 

per  sq. 

mile 


•7 
-2 

1 
•5 
•9 
•9 

•7 


93- 
124- 
312 
187- 
141" 

77 
151- 
170-6 

60-9 
304-4 

69-0 
153-5 

64-8 
115-5 

39-5 
181-8 

44-6 

76-0 

222-4 

90-6 

458*9 

64-2 

71-2 


106-6 
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For  the  populfttiqii  of  each  of  the  proyince?  ftcoording  to  th9  IfiflO  Census 
see  Statbsman's  Ybab-Book,  1914,  p.  1300. 

The  population  of  Ceuta  (23^907)  is  included  in  that  of  Cadiz.  Besides 
Ceuta,  Spain  has,  on  the  African  Coast,  the  Alhucema  isles  (pop.  406),  the 
Chafarinas  (736),  Melilla  (42,592),  Penon  de  la  Gomera  (400),  Rio  de  Ore 
(495),  and  Nador  (2,740).  The  North  African  possessions  are  no  longer 
used  as  convict  stations,  the  centuries  old  '  Presidios '  having  been  suppressed 
by  a  recent  Decree  and  the  prisoners  brought  back  to  the  Peninsula.  The 
Basques  in  the  North,  numbering  some  400, 000,  differ  in  race  and  language 
from  the  rest  of  Spain  ;  there  are  50,000  gipsies,  and  a  small  number  of  Jews. 

The  following  were  the  estimated  populations  of  the  principal  towns  on 
December  31,  1918,  viz.  : — 


Town 

Pop. 

Town 

1    Pop. 

Town 

Pop. 

Madrid    . 

652,157 

Palma  i . 

1 

67,544 

Corufia  . 

60,178 

Bareelonft 

618,766 

Cddiz     . 

66,362 

1  Linares  1 

87.089 

Valeiicia  . 

245,162 

Ckirdoba. 

73,871 

1  Bad^joz.        .        . 

37,681 

Seyilla     . 

164,046 

Santander 

72,755 

Alcoyl  . 

83,896 

Mdlaga    . 

141,046 

S.  Cruz  (Canaries). 

82,219 

Vitoria  . 

34,079 

Morcia    . 

133,335 

Las  Pal  mas   . 

j  69,270 

Castellon 

32,744 

Zaragoza . 

124,998 

Jerez  i   .       . 

62,623 

Burgos  . 

82,874 

Cartagena  ^ 

102,542 

Alicante. 

57,605 

Salamanca 

83,082 

Bilbao     . 

99,938 

GiloQi  . 

!  55,248 

Pamplona 

30,385 

Granada  . 

82,820 

Oviedo  . 

1  55,191 

Ja6n 

80,957 

Yalladolid 

70,987 

San  Sebastian 

'  57,282 

Huelya  . 

84,753 

Lorea  ^    . 

70,807 

Almeria 

;  47,300 

1 

1  Population  Census,  1910. 
The  movement  of  population  for  3  years  was  as  follows : — 


Teara 


1917 
1918 

1919 


Marriages 


Birthi 


142,065 
141,294 

166,716 


602,102 
612,555 

585,352 


Deaths 


465,819 
695,619 

482,030 


Surplus  of 
births 


186,288 
-88.064 
(surplus  of  deaths) 
103,823 


Emigration  figures  for  4 

years  as  follows  : — 

Tear 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Year 

1 

Mi^le 

38,976 
26,377 

Female 

Total 

1915 
1916 

36,420 
18,959 

13,939 
9,740 

50,859 
28,699 

1917 
,       1918 

0,076 
9.877 

48.061 
86,364 

Emigration  from  Spain  is  chiefly  to  Argentina,  Cuba,  Brazil,  Umguay, 
n.nd  Mexico. 

Seligion. 

The  national  Church  of  Spain  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  kingdom  adhere  to  that  faith,  except  about  30,000,  Protestants 
(about  7>000),  Jews  (about  4,000),  Rationalists,  etc  Within  the  Peninsula, 
apart  from  Portugal,  there  are  9  metropolitan  sees  and  47  suffragan,  sees,  the 
chief  being  Toledo.  The  Constitution  requires  the  nation  to  support  the  Aetzr 
and  the  buildings,  kc. ,  of  the  Church,  and  for  this  purpose  the  State  expenas 
annually  about  41, 000, 000  pesetas.     Efforts  are  being  made  for  a  reduction  ef 
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the  Church  estitaateb.  The  reUtions  bettireeh  Church  and  State  ai^ 
regulated  by  the  Concordat  of  May  6,  1851,  and  although  it  is  laid  down  in 
this  that  only  the  orders  of  San  Vicente  de  Paul,  and  Felipe  N"eri,  with  onfe 
other  to  be  subsequently  named,  should  be  permitted  in  Spain,  many  other 
orders  have  been  allowed  to  establish  themselves.  The  third  order  referred 
to  above,  has  never  been  named,  and  the  conditions  of  this  Concordat  have 
never  been  rigidly  adhered  to.  A  law  known  as  the  *  Padlock  Bill  *  was 
parsed  in  December,  1910,  prohibiting  the  establishment  of  any  more  religious 
houses,  without  the  consent  of  the  Government.  This  law  lapsed  on  December 
31,  1912,  but  its  efftect  was  prolonged  by  an  order  from  the  Pope  to  the 
Spanish  Bishops.  This  temporary  measure  will  be  replaced  by  a  definite  ar- 
rangement which  is  at  present  being  negotiated  with  Rome.  Liberty  of 
worship  is  now  allowed  to  Protestants  and  all  other  religious  bodies.  The 
communities  of  the  religious  orders  are  numerous  and  influential  in  S^ain. 
Many  of  them  have  schools,  and  about  5, 000  of  their  members  are  engaged  in 
teaching  boys  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  while,  within  many  of 
their  establishments,  industries  of  all  kinds  are  carried  on.  The  number 
of  religious  houses  in  Spain  is  about  8,826,  of  which  804  are  for  men  and 
3,022  for  women.  Of  those  for  men,  650  are  devoted  to  education,  79  to 
charity,  and  75  to  the  training  of  priests.  The  total  number  of  monks  is 
about  9,827  (including  1,294  foreigners).  The  orders  for  women  comprise 
1,322  ifor  education,  895  for  charity,  and  806  for  a  contemplative  life.  The 
number  of  nuns  is  about  38,227  (including  2,418  foreign  women).  In  1918 
there  were  in  Spain  66  cathedrals,  20,407  parish  churches,  17,424  chapels 
and  sanctuaries,  and  35,382  priests. 

Instruction. 

The  latest  census  returns  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
are  illiterate.  In  1 860  1 9  '97  per  cent,  of  the  populatibn  could  read  and  write; 
4*60  percent,  could  read  only;  and  75*62  per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  In  1910,  88 '59  per  cent,  could  read  and  write,  1*77  per  cent,  could 
read  only,  and  59*35  per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

By  a  law  of  1857  an  elaborate  system  of  primary  education  Was  ordained  : 
education  was  to  be  compulsory,  there  was  to  be  a  primary  school  for  every  500 
inhabitants,  and  instruction  was  to  be  on  a  rigidly  uniform  plan.  This  system 
has  not  been  rigidly  enforced,  but  various  improvements  have  been  effected, 
especially  by  a  law  of  June  9,  1909,  whicn  made  education  obligatory. 
Tne  country  is  divided  into  eleven  educational  districts,  with  the  universities 
as  centres.  The  public  and  primary  schools  are  since  1902  Supported  by 
Government,  the  total  sum  spent  in  1918  was  43,726,59/  pesetas. 
Most  of  the  children  are  educated  free.  The  Royal  Decree  of  July  1, 
1902,  regulates  all  schools,  whether  belonging  to  corporations  or  private 
persons,  Whether  self-supporting  or  in  receipt  of  Gfovernment  or  municipal 
subventions.  It  requires  schools  to  be  authorised  by  Government  authority, 
and  provides  for  their  periodical  inspection,  for  the  enforcement  of  rules 
respecting  sanitation  and  discipline,  and  for  the  appointment  of  properly 
qualified  teachers. 

There  are  26,108  public  schools,  and  5,669  private  schools,  the  total 
number  of  pupils  being  2,604,308.  Secondary  education  is  conducted  in 
'  institutions, '  or  middle-class  schools,  there  must  be  at  least  one  Of  theln 
in  every  province.  There  are  at  present  68  institutions  With  52,498 
pupils.  These  institutions  prepare  for  the  universities,  of  which  there 
are  eleven,  attended  by  23, 58*6  students.  The  universities  are  at  Barcelona, 
Omnada)  Madrid,  Murcia,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  Santiago,  Sevilla, 
Valencia,    Valladolid,    and    Zkragoza.     Each  university  has  two  or  more 
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of  the  faculties  of  philosophy  and  letters,  law,  sciences,  medicine,  and 
phannacy.  There  are,  besides,  a  medical  facalty  at  Cadiz  in  connectioD 
with  the  University  of  Seville,  and  in  the  Canary  Islands  an  educatioiial 
establishment  dependent  on  the  University  of  Seville.  Government  also 
supports  various  special  schools.  In  1918  the  total  sum  expended  on 
education  and  the  fine  arts  was  76,758,479  pesetas. 

Since  1902  the  Government  has  sent  scholars,  teachers,  and  professors  to 
foreign  countries  to  study.  Since  1910  there  has  existed  a  Board  of  Scientific 
Research  {Junta  para  ampliacidn  de  estudios),  which  connects  the  work  done 
abroad  with  the  organisation  of  new  laboratories  in  Spain,  and  publishes  sets 
of  books  which  show  the  results  obtained.  Since  1910  this  Board  has  started 
the  foundation  of  Halls  of  Kesidence  for  students  where  an  important  educa 
tional  and  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  work  is  done.  The  total  expenditure 
of  this  Board  is  800,000  pesetas  per  annum. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

Justice  is  administered  by  Tribunales  and  Juzgados  (Tribunals  and  Courts), 
which  conjointly  form  the  Poder  Judicial  (Judicial  Power).  Judges  and 
Magistrates  cannot  be  removed,  suspended  or  transferred  except  as  set  forth 
by  law. 

The  Judicature  is  composed  of: — 1  Tribunal  Supremo  (Supreme  High 
Court) ;  15  Audiencias  Territoriales  (Divisional  High  Courts)  ;  34 
Audiendas  Provindales  (Provincial  High  Courts) ;  521  Juzgados  de  Primera 
Inatanda  (Courts  of  First  Instance) ;  and  9,257  Juzgados  Municipala 
(District  Court,  or  Court  of  Lowest  Jurisdiction  held  by  Justices  of  the 
Peace). 

The  Tribunal  Supremo  consists  of  a  President,  three  Courts  of  Justice  and 
one  for  administrative  purposes;  it  is  empowered  with  disciplinary  faculties; 
is  Court  of  Cassation  in  civil  and  criminal  trials ;  decides  in  first  and  aeoond 
instance  disputes  arising  between  private  individuals  and  the  State ;  and 
hears  criminal  causes  against  Princes  of  the  Royal  Family,  Cabinet  Ministen, 
and  Presidents  of  the  Senate  and  Congress. 

The  Audiencias  Territoriales  have  power  to  try  in  second  instance 
sentences  passed  by  judges  in  civil  matters,  and  in  first  instance  all  criminal 
trials  of  the  province. 

The  AudieTwias  Provinciales  are  Courts  competent  to  try  and  pass  sentence 
in  first  instance  on  all  cases  filed  for  delinquency.  In  the  most  important 
ones  evidence  is  taken  by  a  jury  composed  of  twelve  lay  judge& 

The  Juzgados  de  Primera  Instanda  are  presided  over  by  one  Judge  ac''.- 
in  civil  matters  as  Judge  of  First  Instance,  and  in  criminal  matters  as  Jue:  i' 
Instruccion  (examining  Magistrate). 

The  Juzgados  Municipales  are  constituted  of  a  Judge  and  two  Dei)U'.> 
Judges.  This  Court  is  competent  to  try  small  civil  cases  not  exceed  •; 
600  pesetas  (£20)  in  value,  and  petty  offences. 

Old  Age  Pensions. 

By  a  law  dated  February  27th,  1908,  the  'Instituto  Nacioiiv\l  •' 
Prevision '  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  granting  Old  Age  Penaiouii  » 
administering  a  system  of  social  insurance.  The  funds  of  the  InsUtutio'i  «- 
made  up  of  an  endowment,  annual  State  subsidy,  and  private  and  p*i  *' 
donations.  The  maximum  annual  pension  obtainable  is  1,500  pesetas  \£^' 
The  number  of  old-age  pensions  granted  up  to  December  31,  1919  v 
87,963,  and  Ul,422  for  infants,  a  total  of  229,375  pensions. 
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Finance. 

Revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years  : — 


—                            1917 

1918 

1919-20 

1,000 

Pesetas 

3.020,550 

3;074,959 

1920-21 1 

1921-22 i 

Revenne    .... 
Expenditure     . 

1,000 

Pesetas 

1,336,500 

1,615,600 

1,000 

Pesetas 

1,829,891 

1,846,754 

1,000 

Pesetas 

1,842,720 

2,403,730 

1,000 

Pesetas 

1,976,663 

2,650,794 

^  Estimates. 
The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1921-22  is  made  up  as  follows:- 


Revenue 

1 

Pesetas 
731,728,000 

Expenditure 

Pesetas 

Direct  taxes 

Royal  household . 

9,416,000 

Indirect  Taxes 

711,560,000 

Legislature  .... 

8,166,000 

Monopolies    .... 

448,545,000 

Public  Debt. 

671,584,000 

State  properties- 

Pensions      .... 

87,700,000 

Income    .... 

27,714,000 

Presidency  of  the  Council 

Sales        .... 

621,000 

of  Ministers    . 

956,000 

Resources  of  the  Treasury    . 

56,495,000 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

11,681,000 

„         „  Grace  A  Justice 

91,756,000 

f»         »» War   .        . 

374,134,000 

„         ,,  Marine 

76,225,000 

„         „  Public  Instruct- 

ion ft  Fine  Arts 

182,051,000 

,,        ,,  Food  .       ■ 

6,173,000 

„        „  the  Interior 

228,844.000 

„         „  Finance     . 

34,948,000 

Cost  of  collecting  Revenue . 

216,185,000 

1 

Spanish  Possessions  in  the 

, 

Gulf  of  Guinea . 

2,887,000 

( 

Expenditure  in  Morocco     . 
Total  Ordinary    . 

185,890,000 

2,189,279,000 

Total  Extraordinary    . 
Grand  Total    . 

861,515,000 

ToUl    .... 

1,976.668.000 

2,550,794,000 

(70,696,107^.) 

(91,099,785/.) 

The  National  Debtof  Spain  on  January  1,1 921,  amounted  to  11,992,949,525 
pesetas  (479,717,981/.),  composed  as  follows: — 

External  Debt :—  Pesetas.  t 

3  per  cent,  and  4  per  cent,  perpetual  exterior  debt—  19 

sealed  bonds 910,761,400    . 

Internal  Debt :—  ,     ,  H.OOO 

4  per  cent,  perpetual  internal  debt 8,385  Jj*^'       ii  000 

6  per  cent,  redeemable  debt  (1900)      ....  1,44*>       ^  \  *+'""" 

5  per  cent,  redeemable  debt  (1917)  .      .     "*  i 
4  per  cent,  redeemable  debt  (1908)  _  .      .      .      .      .  ^^^^^  ^^^  12  gunboats. 


19-5 
22-6 


Non-interest  bearing  debt  due  to  officials  , 
'  Pagar^  '  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies 
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■  jiry,  1915)  was  as  follows : — 

JB,  18  coAst  dsfence  vessels, 

A  repair  dooks  and  works  at 

.  11,000,000^    Otoly  the  three 

t  of  this  ptogramme,  in   Sep- 

ere  delivetftd,  and  6  more  wtre 


Military  service  in  Spain  is  compulsory.       —  -  —  .  mi.    i.    «.u 

for  18  years.     The  law  in  force  (1912)  divides  thisomprising  10  boats.     Ihft  tentft 
1    year,   recruits  in  deposit  {*  Heelutas  en  Caj.  t»  •  ^  i-         j-  k* 

standing) ;  5  years,  active  army  (2nd  standi  worked  by  a   British   syndicwei 
eears,    territorial  reserve.     There  is  at  pre  ^ 

•territorial  reserve.'  TBleftlBken  syst*m,  With  4  rail^  w 
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In  Jannary,  1916,  a  central  general  staff  of  the  army  was  appointed. 
The  country  is  divided  up  into  8  territorial  districts,  eAch  under  a 
'  Captain-General.'  The  Ist  to  6th  inclusive  each  furnish  to  the  field  army 
2  divisions,  the  remaining  two,  1  division.  A  division  consists  of  2  infantry 
brigades,  each  consisting  of  2  regiments  of  3  battalions,  but  the  third 
battalion  is  only  a  cadre  in  peace  time,  1  regiment  of  cavalry,  1  regiment  of 
field  artillery  of  6  batteries.  The  regiments  of  engineers  have  no  fixed  dis- 
tribution. They  consist  of  6  regiments  of  sappers,  1  of  telegraphy  and  1  of 
railways ;  all  of  which  are  irregularly  distributed  among  the  different  army 
corps.  There  are  also  3  independent  brigades  of  chasseurs,  each  of  6  batta> 
lions,  4  regiments  of  mountain  artillery,  making  16  batteries,  and  1  regiment 
of  horse  artillery  of  6  batteries,  and  a  railway  regiment  of  8  active  and  8 
dep6t  companies.  Batteries  have  4  guns.  There  is  1  permanent  cavalry 
division  of  2  brigades,  and  there  are  3  permanent  cavalry  brigades.  The 
Aeronautical  Service  consists  of  headquarters  at  Guadalajara,  a  balloon 
section,  an  aeronautic  section  and  a  depot.  The  peace  establishment 
for  the  year  1920  was  fixed  at  216,649  men  of  all  ranks,  and  the  total 
strength  of  the  field  army  would  probably  be  about  300,000  combatatits. 
The  army  is  organized  in  16  divisions,  each  of  2  brigades  of  infantry, 
and  1  of  artillery. 

For  the  units  of  the  second  line,  or  reserve  troops,  there  are  at  present 
116  battalion  cadres,  li  squadron  cadres,  and  14  battery  cadres.  The 
second  line  troops  are  intended  to  provide  7  divisions  of  about  13,000  com- 
batants 6ach.     Total  about  90,000. 

There  are  also  the  Guardia  Civil  and  the  Carabineros.  The  former  is 
a  constabulary,  and  the  latter  a  military  police  used  as  Customs  guard 
on  frontier.  Both  are  recruited  from  tne  army  and  under  military 
discipline.  The  total  strength  of  tiie  Guardia  Civil  for  1918  is  as  follows  :— 
Infantry,  17,842;  cavalry,  2,316.  Carabineros:  Infantry,  13,218:  cavalry 
544. 

Outside  the  Spanish  peninsula,  there  are  the  3  military  commands  of 

Melilla,  Ceuta  and  Larache  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  also  the  Balearic  Islands 

and  the  Canary  Islands,  each  of  which  forms  a  military  district.     The  troops 

in  the  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands  are  mostly  recruited  from  the  islanders. 

In  A&ica  the  troops  are  Spanish,  and  arb  always  on  a  war  footing.     A 

Commissioner- General    is    invested    with   supreme    military   command    in 

ui'he  Spanish  zone.     The  corps  of  occupation    consists  of  11  regiments  of 

ones  e^ry    of  3    battalions,    and  12  battalions  of  chasseurs   (all    battalions 

The  Jtwjnpanies),   3  regiments  of  cavalry  of  6   squadrons  and  1  group 

in  civil  matters «,  2  regiments  of  field  batteries,  aiid  2  groups  of  batteries, 

Instmccion  (examinrineers,  1  group  of  3  companies  of  sappers,  and  a  section 

The  Juzgados  ifiP,drons  of  aeroplanes  for  each  separate  command,  situated 

Judges.      This  Court  Tetuan  and  Arcila  (Larache),  and  the  necessary  sub 

600  pesetas  (£20)  in  valufctive  battalion  of  infantry  and  squadron  of  cavalry 

'Ua,  and  4   companies  of  native   infantry   and  a 

^d  foot)  have  been  raised  to  perform  the  duties  of 

60,735  men  in  Africa. 

By    a    law  dated    Februaimed  with  the  Mauser  rifle,  model  1898.    Calibre 

Prevision '  was  created  for  the  Mauser  carbine.     The  field  Artillery  gun  is  a 

administering  a  system  of  sociarl06. 

made  up  of  an  endowment,  auntlybeen  created.  The  military  school  of  aero- 
donations.  The  maximum  anni^  miles  from  Madrid.  In  the  last  yeAr  larfe 
The  number  of  old-age  pensionplaced  abroad,  and  matiy  French,  British  and 
97,953,  ai^d  141,422  for  infants,  a  g.     The  service  of  military  aviation  is  being 
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reorgknizbd  on  d  liirge  scale,  4iid  no  official  fignres  are  obttdiidbll^  t6f  ih!€ 
number  of  machines  now  in  use.  The  foUoWitig  wireless  stations,  TelefUnken 
system,  hive  been  Erected  ibd  Ate  in  char^  of  the  military.  Central  station 
at  Carabanchel,  range  540  miles  ;  Barcelona,  tange  480  miles ;  MelilU,  Centa, 
Tetuan,  Bilbao,  Yalencia,  range  820  miles ;  AlMeiia,  Larache,  rdng^  220 
miles  ;  also  at  Mahon  (Baleares)  and  Coruiia. 

The  peace  establishment  of  the  Spanish  army  including  Guardia  Oiyil  and 
Carabineros  amounts  to  16, 578  officers  and  100, 715  men.  The  budget  for  1920 
was  7,210, OOOZ.,  exclusive  of  the  charge  for  military  activities  in  Morocco. 

Spain  has  several  fortresses  which  guard  the  frontiers  and  the  coast.  On 
the  Western  Pyrenees,  Oyarzun  and  Pamplona.  On  the  central  t*yrenees, 
Jaca ;  and  on  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  Gerona.  On  the  Portugiiese  side, 
Badajoz  (an  old  fortification).  And  finally  on  the  coast,  Ferrol,  Cddiz, 
Oartagena,  Mahon  (Balearic  Islands)  and  Ceuta  (Africa). 

Navy. 

Battl^hips. 


•«*4* 


o 

s? 


Name. 


11 


Armour 


« 


Armament 


P 


H.P. 


ma. 


1W2 
1914 
1913 


1887 


1896 

1898 

1896 
1900 
1900 

1906 
1920 


Espafia  « 
Jaime  I.  . 
Alfonso  XIII. 


Pelayo 


Carlos  V.    . 


R!o  de  la  Plata 

/Princesa  de  As- 
\    turias 
Catalnfia 

£lttremadura 

fteina  Regents  . 
Beina  Victoria . 


J    15,700 


9 


Dreadnoughts, 

{ 


10 


8  12  in.,  iiO  4in.;  andi 
6  smaller  guns       .  / 


9,890 


Pre-DreadTKmght. 

IP  12-6  in.; 


16 


2  11  in.] 

|<     9   5-5   in.    and    23 
I V    smaller  gabs  .      .  ' 


2     15,500 


3       7.096 


19-6 


16 


Cruisers. 
j2  11 

I    sni 


;) 


10,062 

deck 

10 

1,950 

debk 

— 

7,600 

12 

8 

2,184 

deck 

5,871 

deck 

— 

5,778 

deck 

— 

( 

{ 
-  { 


in. ;    8  5*5  in. 
.   4  in.;     and    22 
smaller  gam 


^! 


_      (2  5*5  in. ;  4  4  in. ;  andi    _ 


10  smaller  guns     .  / 

2  11  in.;  8  5'5in.;and| 
20  smaller  guns     .  / 

8  4  in.  and  8  amaller) 
guns  ...  .  / 
pO  6  in.  and  22amallerl 
I    guns  .  .      .  / 

10  5*6  in. ;  4  3  pr. 


2 

18,000 

— 

6,981 

5 

15,000 

— 

6,94$ 

3 

11,000 

2 

11,000 

19 

19*6 

17*5 

r 

19-5 
22-6 


There  are  13  destroyers  and  26  modern  torpedo  boats,  and  12  gunboats. 

A  new  programme  for  6  years  (approved  in  February,  1916)  was  as  follows : — 
4  crui^ets,  6  destroyers,  28  submarines,  3  gunboatfi,  18  coast  defence  vessels, 
and  the  acquisition  of  submarine  mines,  besides  repair  docks  and  works  at 
Ferrol,  OadiK,  and  Cartagena,  at  a  total  cost  of  11)000,0002.  OtiXy  the  three 
gunboats  haVe  been  put  in  hand,  but  as  part  of  this  ptogramme,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1917,  3  submarines  built  in  Italy  were  delivet^d,  and  6  more  wtre 
to  follow,  giving  Spain  a  submarine  flotilla  comprising  10  boatb.  The  tenth 
boat,  the  Peral,  Was  built  some  years  ago. 

The  Spanish  dockyard  at  Ferrol  is  worked  by  a  British  83rndieatej 
employing  Spanish  workmen. 

A  natal  wirbleiid  teli^graphic  station,  TelefUnken  sy,st«ili^  with  4  ran^  b( 
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300  miles,  is.  situated  at  San  Fernando  (Cadiz).     There  are  also  wireless 
stations  at  Cartagena  and  FerroL 

For  1920  the  strength  of  the  navy  was  iized  at  10,500  sailors  and 
4,222  marines.  Total  number  of  officers  in  active  service  in  the  navy,  in- 
cluding all  departmental  corps:  1,373.     Reserve:  103. 

Production  and  Industry. 

Spain  is  a  preponderatingly  agricultural  country.  Of  the  total  number 
of  inhabitants  engaging  in  economic  activities,  24*61  per  cent,  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  0*23  per  cent,  in  hunting  and  fishing,  0*42  per  cent,  in  mining, 
6*02  per  cent,  in  manufacture,  0*73  per  cent,  in  transport,  0*74  per  cent,  in 
commerce,  and  3*16  belong  to  the  labouring  classes. 

Of  the  soil  of  Spain  88*45  per  cent,  is  classed  as  productive  ;  of  this  85*5 
per  cent,  is  devoted  to  agriculture  and  gardens,  2*5  vineyards,  2*9  olive 
culture,  25*3  natural  grass,  22*2  fruits. 

The  soil  is  subdivided  among  a  very  large  number  of  proprietors.  Of 
8,426,083  recorded  assessments  to  the  property  tax,  there  are  624,920 
properties  which  pay  from  1  to  10  reales ;  511,666  from  10  to  20  reales ; 
642,377  from  20  to  40  reales  ;  788,184  from  40  to  100  reales  ;  416,546  from 
100  to  200  reales ;  165,202  from  200  to  500  reales ;  while  the  rest,  to  the 
number  of  279,188,  are  larger  estates,  charged  from  500  to  10,000  reales  and 
upwards.  The  subdivision  of  the  soil  is  partly  the  work  of  recent  years,  for 
in  1800  the  number  of  farms  amounted  only  to  677,520,  in  the  hands  of 
273,760  proprietors  and  403,760  fanners. 

The  area  under  the  principal  crops  and  the  yield  (for  8  years)  were  as 
follows : — 


1 

Area. 

Yield. 

1       1918 

1919 

1920 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

CwU. 

Wheat  .       .      . 

10,848,537 

10,499,667 

10,374,712 

78.868,578 

70,852,992 

75,444,752 

Barley  . 

4)258,892 

4,308,887 

4,369,810 

39,406,852 

85,6*-?8,758 

89,392,0^0 

Oat«      .       .       . 

1    1,524,458 

1,618,842 

1,606,600 

8,846,606 

9,565,892 

10,0«6,284 

Rye 

;    1,889,762 

1,828,985 

1,820,395 

15,466,774 

11,885,142 

14,188.262 

Maize    . 

1,182,742 

1,198,155 

1,181,577 

12,264,502 

12,982,462 

14,068,438 

Millet    .       .       . 

5,487 

6,862 

4,940 

42,436 

S9.S56 

41.798 

Meslin  .       .       . 

1       108.822 

110,232 

107,580 

647,728 

590,996 

681,760 

Rice 

1       111,807 

113,400 

121,287 

4,162,968 

6,068,866 

5,786,790 

Beans   . 

,       498,385 

490,260 

489,052 

4,012,110 

8,666,936 

3,870,448 

Kidney  Beans    . 

1       794,607 

790,890 

798,485 

8,622,040 

3,416,998 

8,706,424 

Peas 

138,607 

142,815 

153,627 

645,856 

747,774 

844,732 

Chiok  Pean  . 

562,267 

556,865 

567,866 

2,384,548 

2,871,840 

2,798,702 

Lentil!  . 

80,937 

75,585 

82,047 

885,968 

428,582 

506,754 

Tares 

457,165 

480,752 

494,185 

1.748,414 

2,128,044 

2,768,602 

Vetches 

159,472 

157,955 

164,842 

996,522 

1,027,262 

1,148,398 

In  1920,  3,289,714  acres  were  under  vines  (3,300,965  acres  in  1919)  and  pro- 
duced 9,576,523,864  pounds  of  grapes  (7,914,252,192  pounds  in  1919),  yielding 
ordinary  red  uid  white  wines  tc  the  extent  of  706,756,116  gallons  (543,904,788 
gallons  in  1919).  Sherry,  malaga,  and  generous  wines  were  exported. 
3,929,772  acres  (1919)  under  olives  yielded  1,813,100  tons  of  olives  and 
336,393  tons  of  oU.  Other  products  are  esparto,  flax,-  hemp,  pulse ;  oranges 
and  hazel  nuts  are  largely  exported,  and  Spain  has  important  industries 
connected  with  the  preparation  of  wine  and  fruits.  Silk  cnltnre  is  earned 
on  in  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  other  provinces.  There  are  28  (cane)  sugar 
factories  and  46  (beet- root)  sugar  factories  in  Spain.  The  production  in 
1919  of  the  former  was  6, 278  metric  tons  and  of  the  latter  104,949  metric  tons. 
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Th9  number  of  farm  animals  in  1919  was  estimated  as  follows : — Horses, 
594,351  ;  mules,  1,069,408  ;  asses,  1,014,026  ;  cows,  3,396,573  ;  sheep, 
19,387,427  ;  goats,  3,970,656  ;pig6,  4,228,964 ;  camels  (Canary  Islands),  5,083. 

Spain  is  rich  in  minerals.  Iron  is  abundant  in  the  provinces  of  Vizcaya, 
Santander,  Oviedo,  Navarra,  Huelva,  and  Seville ;  copper  in  the  provinces 
of  Seville,  C6rdoba,  and  Huelva ;  coal  is  found  in  Oviedo,  Leon,  Gerona, 
Valencia,  and  C6rdoba ;  zinc  in  Santander,  Murcia,  Guiptizcoa,  and  Vizcaya  ; 
cobalt  in  Oviedo  ;  lead  in  Murcia,  Jaen,  and  Almerla  ;  manganese  in  Oviedo, 
Huelva,  and  Seville  ;  quicksilver  in  Ciudad  Real  and  Oviedo  ;  silver  in 
Guadalajara ;  sulphate  of  soda  in  Burgos ;  salt  in  Guadalajara  ;  sulphur 
in  Murcia  and  Almeria  ;  phosphorus  in  Caceres  and  Huelva.  Platinum  is 
reported  to  have  been  discovered  in  Spain  in  1915. 

In  1919  workers  employed  in  connection  with  the  mining  industries  were 
as  follows  :  131,015  men,  2,938  women,  and  21,178  boys  and  girls  under  18. 
The  total  value  of  the  mineral  output  in  1919  was  499,662,644  pesetas  at 
the  pit  mouth,  there  being  3,407  productive  mining  concessions  covering 
an  area  of  310,969  hectares.  Mining  accidents  caused  251  deaths.  The 
quantities  and  values  of  the  more  important  minerals  in  1919  were  as 
follows : — 


Mineral 

3 

Metric  tons 
398,771 

Value, 
Pesetas     i 

Minerals 

Metric  tons 

Value, 
Pesetas 

Anthracite    . 

19,410,062 

Coal  . 

5,304,866 

309,255,819 

Asphalt 

4,564 

50,443 

Lignite      . 

539,872 

19,426,203 

Mercury 

24,966 

6,356,486 

Manganese 

66,685 

1,829,598 

Sulphur 

89,586 

1,810,108     ' 

Silver 

76,893 

72,664 

Zinc 

108,608 

5,612,649    1 

Lead 

186,180 

46,129,647 

Copper . 

864,414 

13,387,261 

Argentiferous 

Tin 

154 

129,688 

lead 

41,815 

10,259,351 

Phosphorite 

25,035 

755,782     ' 

Salt   . 

37,801 

607,700 

Iron 

4,640,061 

45,418,344    • 

Wolfram    . 

837 

284,600 

Iron  pyrites 

431,189 

5,139,423 

Spain  has  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  principally  in 
Catalonia.  In  1910  there  were  742  undertakings  employing  about  68,300 
looms,  with  2,614,500  spindles  ;  in  woollen  manufactures  there  are  8,800 
looms  with  662,000  spindles.  There  are  in  Spain  about  144  paper  mills 
(likewise  in  Catalonia)  making  writing,  printing,  packing  and  cigarette 
paper.  There  are  37  glass-making  factories.  Corks  are  manufactured  to  a 
large  extent ;  in  1913,  46,320  tons,  of  a  value  of  1,970, 420Z. ;  in  1917,  69,073 
tons,  of  a  value  of  2,303,847Z. 

In  the  Spanish  fisheries  the  total  number  of  boats  employed  was  in  1917 
about  15,293,  of  which  751  are  steamers ;  fishermen,  86,287  ;  and  the 
value  caught  about  87,229,047  pesetas,  representing  a  total  weight  of 
135,607  tons.  The  most  important  catches  are  those  of  sardines,  tunny  fish, 
and  cod.  In  Spain  there  are  677  factories,  with  19,320  workmen,  for  the 
preparation  of  sardines  and  fish-preserves.  The  value  of  their  output 
in  1917  was  63,174,390  pesetas. 

Commerce. 

Imports  and  exports  in  pounds  sterling : — 


Tear 

Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1914 
1915 
1916 

£ 

42,015,356 
48,269,492 
51,238,800 

£ 

36,237,733 
50,331.257 
55,109,389 

1 

1       1917 
1918 
1919 

& 
63,135,506 
24,394,077 
43,375,120 

52,138,789 
37,917,084 
52,448,472 
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Thd  following  table  shoWb  the  Tations  classes  of  itll^orts  khd  MpoHs  foi 
two  ^ears : — 


Dficriptioii 

19 

8 

1910 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

• 

£ 

i 

£ 

Jfi 

Stone,    Tnlnenls,    glasBware    and 

pottery 

1,159,844 

8,008,568 

2,094,082 

2,956,361 

Metals  and  their  manufaetures 

799,666 

5,938,490 

2,204,749 

3,736,714 

Drugs  and  chemical  products . 
Gotton  and  its  manufactures  . 

1,447,360 

2,452,590 

3,187,189 

2,758,027 

4,101,284 

4,715,560 

4,814,918 

4,832,946 

Other  vegetable  fibres  and  manu- 

faotures        

701,244 

381,943 

400,177 

840,234 

"Wool  &  hair  &  their  manufactures 

1,265,536 

3,584,757 

551,471 

4,269,709 

Silk  and  its  manufactures 

1,042,151 

280,299 

725,802 

2fe6,413 

Paper  and  its  applications 

840,928 

696,908 

868,666 

583,209 

Timber  and  its  manufactures  . 

538,783 

1,420,444 

1,299,492 

2,567,680 

Animals  and  their  products    . 

1,986,912 

1,460,542 

8,070*568 

3,600,080 

Machinery,  vehicles  and  vessels     . 

2,377,678 

820,629 

4,862,558 

684,001 

Alimentary  substances,  including 

grain,  sugar,  wine,  Sic, 

5,123,863 

13,331,396 

8,582,048 

24,989,081 

Various 

757,606 

544,240 

2,140,868 

510,310 

Gold  (bar  and  coin) 

1,354,848 

8,062 

7,863,577 

21,069 

Silver              

11,408 

872,661 

2^,469 

254,729 

Tobacco  (special)     .... 

1,359,0*2 

— 

1,543,011 

— 

Packing 

81,425 

— 

135,905 

— 

Totals    . 

24,894,077 

37,917,084 

43,375,120 

52,448,472 

In  1919  the  total  value  of  Wine  exported  was  7,812,965/. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  commerce  of  Spain 
(general  and  special  imports,  and  general  exports)  in  1917  and  1918,  in 
thousands  of  pesetas  : — 


1               Imports  trom' 

Exports  to 

Country 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1,000  Pesetas 

1,000  Pesetas 

1,000  t^etetas 

1,000  Pesetas 

United  Kingdom               .    i      100,186 

66,T11 

202,065 

167,556 

France 

144,891 

87,692 

588,268 

842,623 

Q^rman^ 

27 

74 

— 

— 

United  SUtes     . 

776,699 

142,024 

106,128 

49,878 

Cubn   . 

16,251 

12,011 

62,7n 

42,771 

Porto  Rico  . 

13»241 

9,009 

80,866 

1,220 

Philippine  Islands 

18,611 

25,915 

8,644 

8,246 

Morocco 

8,875 

3,622 

25,503 

23,806 

Other  countries .        .        .     1      802,172 

"803,125 

850,778     , 

406,007* 

The  cnstoms  receipts  and  post  dues  in  1915  amounted  to  5»639,147/. ; 
in  1916,  6,001,783/.  ;  in  1917,  5,476,660/.  ;  in  1918,  4,767^061/.  )  In  1919, 
10,478,684/. 

There  is  no  formal  treaty  providing  for  *most  favoured  nation  treat- 
ment *  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  but,  under  an  Act  passed  by  the 
Spanish  Cortes  in  1894,  imi)orts  from  the  TJiiited  Kingdom  into  Spain  are 
subject  to  the  minimum  tariff,  and  British  merchants  nave  all  the  advan- 
tages conceded  to  those  of  any  European  State.  Under  notes  exchanged 
on  December,  28,  1 894,  there  is  an  understanding  that  commercial  relations 
between  the  two  countries  will  continue  on  this  basis,  subject  to  six  months' 
notice  on  either  side. 

The  special  commercial  treaty  with  Portugal  was  denounced  on  Septem« 
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b«r  9Q>  1912,  flU  fi«mQhi8ea  suppr^qed,  an^  ordinary  tariff  x^\6%  wi^  be 
iLoncefo^th  applied  to  Portuguese  ezportaiions  to  Spain. 

The  quantities  and  value  of  wine  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  Spam  were  as  follows  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  (Board  of  Trade) 
returns : — 


— 

1915 

1SI16 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Quantities  (gallons) 
Value  (£). 

8,293,328 

446,886 

8,800,810 
552,385 

1,774,794 
435,987 

1,575,054 
618,867 

5,428,448 
2,342,138 

Besides  wine,  the  following  were  the  lead^g  imports  from  Spain  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  two  years : — 


1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Iron  ore  . 

9,01(»,314 

7,667,618 

OrsngM 

6,451,647 

8,658,009 

SiWer  or^ 

44,4dC 

133,076 

Raisins 

169,494 

533.941 

Pyrites 

2,280,516 

876,650 

Esparto,  ftc. 

96,093 

621,387 

Kin^  ore  . 

849,657 

52,757 

Onions 

2,005,938 

9,019,400 

Quicksilvei:     . 

198,040 

684,285 

Cork     . 

802,607 

318,769 

1.766,^72 

1,288,881 

The  chief  British  exports  to  Spain  in  1919  were  machinery,  of  the  value 
pf  1,383,672^.  ;  iron,  wroughtand  unwrought,  2,208,497i.;  coal,  2,il8,986/.; 
medicines  and  drugs,  66,412/.  ;  cotton  goods,  449,8692.  ;  woollen  goods, 
193j63n. 

Total  trade  between  Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  thousands  of 
pounds  for  5  years : — 


» 

1                !                             ■              ^ 
1916           1917      1     1918     :     1919     ;     1920 

1                 1.1 

Imports  from  Spain  into  U.  Kingdom  . 
Exports  to  Spain  from  U.  Kingdom     . 

£ 
25.033 
8,522 

22,165 
4,779 

30,649   i    34,646        87,495 
8,860   1     11,092   1     19,824 

1                  1 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  merchant  navy  of  the  Kingdom  contained  on  January  1,  1980, 
522  ste£imers  of  740,343  tons  net,  and  520  sailing  vessels  of  90,477  tona  net. 

Bilbao  and  Barcelona  are  the  chief  maritime  centres. 

The  shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  Spanish  ports  in  two  years  was  as 
follows : — 


— 

'          1918 

1919 

Entered: 

Witk  cargoes    .... 
labaUas^ 

No. 

5,857 

6,618 

Tons 
5,060,987 
8,684,147 

No. 
7,509 
7,002 

Tons 

8,197,9^8 

4,791,171 

Total       .... 

Cleared : 
With  cargoes 
InbAllast 

12,475       ,        8,745,084 

14,511 

7,989,144 

12,595               6,700,452 
1,241                  503,891 

14,148 
1,220 

7,360,050 
943,519 

Toti^I       .... 

18,836              7,203,843 

16,868 

8,803,fi6Q 

I2d4  SPAIN 

Of  the  vessels  entered  in  1919,  10,270  vessels  of  3,494,034  tons  (entered, 
and  10,969  ve^els  of  2,309,065  tons  (cleared)  were  Spanish;  and  in  1918, 
9,699  vessels  of  5,607,185  tons  (entered)  and  11,120  vessels  of  4,795,976 
tons  (cleared)  were  Spanish. 

Internal  Commnnicatioxift. 

The  total  length  of  the  railways  in  Spain  in  1919  was  15,727  kilometres 
(9,436  miles),  of  w^ich  11,529  kilometres  (6,917  miles)  are  of  normal  gangs 
(1'67  metres,  or  5*48  feet),  and  4,186  kilometres  (2,512  miles)  are  of  varyin<; 
gauges,  chiefly  1  metre  (3*28  feet).  The  remaining  12  kilometres  (7  miles) 
are  cogwheel  and  funicular  lines.  In  1919,  83,568,702  passengers  were 
carried  on  the  different  lines,  iy;id  35,148,638  tons  of  goods  ^ansported.  In 
October^  1919,  the  first  underground  electric  railway  service  in  Spain  (on  die 
model  of  the  London  *  tubes ')  was  inaugurated  in  Madrid,  covering  a 
distance  of  5  kms.  (3  miles).  In  1920  the  total  length  of  electric  tramways 
in  Spain  was  611  miles. 

The  whole  of  the  Spanish  railways  belong  to  private  companies,  but  nearly 
all  have  obtained  guarantees  or  suDventions  from  the  Government.  These 
amounted  in  1919  for  all  the  different  lines  to  7,238,997  pesetas.  The  State 
tax  on  tickets  and  merchandise  for  the  year  1919  amounted  to  49,584,491 

1)eseta8.  The  most  important  companies  are  those  in  the  North,  with  3,681 
dlometres  (2,209  miles) ;  Madrid-Saragossa-Alicante  (system  Antigaa  and 
Catalans),  3,664  kilometres  (2,198  miles);  Andalaces,  1,305  kilometres  (783 
miles);  Madrid- Caceres- Portugal  and  West,  777  kilometres  (457  mUes): 
South  of  Spain,  897  kilometres  (238  miles)  ;  La  Robla  to  Yalmaseda  and 
Luchana  (naiTOw  gauge),  312  kilometres  (187  miles) ;  Medina-Zamora-Orense 
and  Vigo,  299  kilometres  (179  miles);  and  Calatayud-Teruel- Valencia  (Central 
de  Aragon),  299  kilometres  (179  miles).  The  official  gauge  of  the  principal 
Spanish  railways  has  hitherto,  for  strategical  reasons,  been  purposely  kept 
different  from  that  of  France,  and  in  consequence  of  this  passengers  are 
obliged  to  change  trains  at  the  frontier  stations.  The  attempt  made  in  1882 
to  remedy  this  state  of  afifairs  was  not  successful.  In  January,  1914,  however, 
a  scheme  was  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  for  the  construction  of  a  standard- 
gauge  railway  with  a  double  track  from  Madrid  to  the  French  frontier. 

The  Post  Office  carried  in  1918,  in  the  inland  service,  189,350,683  letters 
and  post-cards,  and  273,496,457  printed  papers  and  samples;  in  the  inter- 
national service,  32,334,305  letters  and  post-cards,  and  10,212,670  printed 
papers  and  samples.  There  were  7,114  post-offices.  Receipts,  42,765,311 
pesetas;  expenses,  28,372,405  pesetas. 

The  length  of  lines  of  telegraphs  in  Spain  in  1918  was  67,490  miles; 
the  total  number  of  interior  messages  sent  and  received  was  19,806,989. 
International  messages  sent  587,250,  received  604,391,  transit  288,591. 
The  number  of  telegraph  offices  was  2,645. 

In  1918  there  were  177  urban  telephone  systems  and  214  intemrban  cir- 
cuits ;  the  total  number  of  telephone  stations  was  67,069. 

The  *  Compaiiia  Nacional  de  Telegrafla  sin  Hilos '  holds  the  Government 
concession  for  the  Public  Service  with  ships,  and  between  the  Peninsula  and 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  International  Service  with  England,  Italy,  Austria 
and  Germany.  They  have  10  wireless  stations  of  the  Marconi  system :  one  at 
Aranjuez  equipped  with  two  sets  :  one  with  430  miles  range  for  communica- 
tion with  the  shore  stations,  and  another  with  1,000  miles  range  designed  to 
carry  out  international  commercial  service  with  England  and  other  coontiies. 
Three  stations  situated  at  Cadiz,  Teneriffe,  and  Melenara  (Las  Palmas), 
equipped  with  two  sets  each :  one  of  860  miles  range  to  carry  out  the  service 
between  Spain  and  the  Canary  Islands,  and  another  of  250  miles  range  for 
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ship  and  shore  traffic.  Two  stations,  one  at  Barcelona  and  another  at  Vigo, 
with  two  sets  each  :  one  of  600  miles  range  to  carry  out  international  com- 
mercial service  with  England,  Italy,  and  Austria,  respectively,  and  another  of 
250  miles  range  for  ship  and  shore  traffic.  One  station  at  SoUer  (Majorca) 
with  500  miles  range  to  carry  out  international  service  and  ship  and  shore 
traffic.  Finally,  three  stations  with  a  range  of  400  miles  to  communicate 
with  ships  at  sea  and  with  the  central  station  at  Aranjuez,  which  are  installed 
respectively  at  Santander,  Cabo  de  Palos,  and  Cabo  Finisterre. 

A  royal  decree  ordains  that  all  Spanish  merchant  vessels  carrying 
passengers  or  mails,  or  subsidised  by  the  Government,  must  be  fitted  with 
wireless  telegraphy.  Since  February,  1917,  wireless  telegraphy  has  been 
made  compulsory  by  Royal  Order,  for  all  vessels  from  500  tons  upwards, 
excepting  those  in  the  coasting  trade.  All  Spanish  men-of-war  built  in 
Spain  since  1911  are  also  fitted  up  with  Marconi  wireless. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  note  issue  of  the  Bank  of  Spain  is  regulated  by  law  of  May  IS^  .1902. 
On  February  19,  1921,  the  position  of  the  Bank,  was  as  follows:-^ 


1,000  Pesetas 

1,000  Pesetas 

rgoid    . 

.  2,469,306 

Property 9,814 

Gash  in  haad  <  silver    . 

.     582,491 

Capital  and  reserve       >       .       .     183,000 

i^bronze  . 

1,66« 

Notes  in  circulation      t        .       .  4,205,108 

Portfolio 

.  1,408,603 

,  Deposits  and  Accounts  current  .  1.134,785 

Public  Treasury     . 

.     161,fe66 

1  Discounts       ...                .  1,049,844 

Advances  to  Treasury  . 

.     150,000 

' 

Savings  bank  deposits  in  Spain,  December  31,  1918,  756,998,675  pesetas, 
distributed  over  1,236,073  accounts.  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  which  were 
created  under  the  law  of  June  4,  1909,  were  opened  on  March  12,  1916. 
In  1919  there  were  844  offices  in  operation,  covering  a  total  of  305,239 
current  accounts,  representing  65,327,443  pesetas. 

The  nominal  value  of  the  money  coined  in  Spain  from  1868  to  1907  was  : 
gold,  920,618,935  pesetas;  silver,  1,380,589,807  pesetas.:  In  1905*'Q7  no 
gold  was  coined  ;  in  1906-07,  no  silver  was  coined.  No  coinage'  was  struck 
during  the  years  1908  and  1909.  In  1910,  money  coined  to  the  value  of 
1,976,180  pesetas  in  50  centime  pieces  (silver)  to  replace  money  retired  from 
circulation.  In  1911,  286,843  pesetas  of  50  centime  pieces  were  coined, 
as  well  as  60,286  pesetas  of  bronze  centime  pieces.  In  1913,  1,429,149  pieces 
of  1  centime  and  1,639,500  pieces  of  2  centimes  were  coined.  No  new  coins 
have  been  struck  since  1914. 


Money )  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Peseta  of  100  Centesimos  is  of  the  value  of  a  franc,  9id.,  or  27  to  28 
pesetas  to  the  pound  sterling,  but  the  actual  value  is  about  9d. 

Gold  coins  in  use  are  25,  20,  10,  and  5-peseta  pieces.  Silver  coins  are  5- 
poseta,  2-peseta,  1-peseta,  and  50-centime  pieces. 

Both  gold  and  silver  coins  are  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  the  corre- 
sponding  French  coins.  Under  a  law  of  July  29,  1908,  the  Government  is 
withdrawing  from  circulation  the  spurious  5-peseta  pieces  which  had  become 
common.     Gold  coinage  is  not  in  general  circulation. 

Theoretically,  there  is  a  double  standard  of  value,  gold  and  silver,  the 
ratio  being  15^  to  1.  But  of  silver  coins  only  the  S-peseta  piece  is  legAl 
tender,  and  the  coinage  of  this  is  restricted. 

On  January  1,  1859,  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was 
introduced  in  Spain.     But,  besides  these,  the  old  weights  and  measures  are 
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still  Hir^elv  used.  Tk^j  are : — The  Quintal  ^  920*4  ll)g.  aToirdapui3  ;  the 
ti}kra  ==  1  •014  Iba.  aYoirdupois  ;  the  Arroba^  for  wine  =  SJ  imperial  gallons  ; 
for  oil  =  2}  imperial  gallons ;  the  Square  Vara  =  I  '09  y^ra  =  1  yard  ;  the 
l^t^ga  Ts^i  imperial  bushel. 

Diplomatie  and  Oonsular  Represent;atiyes. 

1.  Op  Spain  in  Grkat  Britain. 

Ambassador. — Alfonso  Merry  del  Val    (appointed  March  16,  1913). 
ifmi<t<r-C7ounM22pr. --Manuel  Gomez  y  Garcia  Barzauallana. 
first  Secretary, — Alberto  AguiUr. 
Second  Secretary, — Fernando  Vald^. 
Third  Secretary, — Louis  Oliyares. 

Attachds, — Eduardo  M.  Pe&a,  Marquis  d^  Murrieta,  Jose  F.  Yilli^verde, 
and  Pedro  de  Zulueta. 

Military  Attachd. — Lieut. -Colonel  Fernando  Rich  y  Font. 

Naval  AttachA. — Captain  Afanuel  Viexna. 

Co7i8%d'Oeneral  in  London,. — Jos^  Congosto  (appointed  February  6,  1913). 

There  are  Consular  representatives  at  Cardiff,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  New- 
castle, and  Southampton  ;  and  Consular  agents  in  all  the  principal  towns. 

2.  Op  Gbeat  Britain  in  Spain. 

Amha88ador,—1\i^  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Esme  Howard,  K.C.B.,  K.O.M.G., 
C.V.O.  (appointed  September  3,  1919). 

Counsellor, — C.  J.  Wingfield. 

Secretaries, — Hon.  M.  Herbert  and  J.  T.  Perowne. 

^UUfvry  AUack6,—0ol.  A.  W.  F.  Baird,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O. 

Commercial  Secretaries.— \i ,  de  B.  Charles,  and  Stanley  Gordon  Irying, 

Consul-General  (at  Barcelona). — A.  L.  S.  Rowley. 

There  are  Consular  represents^tives  at  Bilbaoi  Cadiz,  Coruiia,  Madrid. 
Seville,  Malaga,  Almeria,  Valencia,  and  other  places. 

Colonies. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  Spain  are  ap- 
preximataly  as  follows ; — 


Oolonial  PoBMWions 


Possessions  in  Africa : 

Rio  de  Ore  uid  Adrar 

Ifni 

Spanish  Guinea 

Fernando  Po,    Annobon,  Coriaco,   Great  £lobey, 

Little  Elobey 

Spanish  Morocco  i 


Total,  Afrioa 


Arpa:  English 
square  miles 


IOt,«)0 

9(S5 

9,470 

814 

7,700 


138,14 


Popolatkm 


496 

2a.0(X> 

200,000 

23,844 
600.000 

844,889 


1  aec  Morocco. 

For  administratiTe  purposes  the  Canary  Islands  are  considered  part  of 
Spain.  The  area  of  the  inlands  is  3,342  square  miles,  and  their  population 
506,414. 

Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar,  stretching  from  the  Wadi  Draa  29"  N.  aod 
11*»  4'  W.  to  Cape  Blanco  20"  46'  N.  and  17**  3'  W.  Politically  there  are 
three  zones:— (1)  Colony  of  Rio  de  Oro,  26*  N.  to  20"  46'  N.,  an  area  of 
65,500  square  miles  ;  (2)  the  Protectorate,  between  27"  40'  N.  and  26"  N. 
bordered  on  the  ^ast  by  8"  40'  W.,  an  area  of  34,700  ^uare  miles  ;  (3)  the 
occupied  territory,  between  27"  40'  ^,  and  the  Wi^di  Dr§a«  an  area  of  about 
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9,000  square,  miles,  settled  by  various  treaties,  1900  to  19X2.  The  Colonies 
are  under  the  governorship  of  the  Canary  Islands,  with  a  sub-govemor 
resident  at  Rio  de  Oro.  The  capital  of  this  colony  is  Villa  Cisneros  (lat- 
23"  46'  55'  N.,  long.lS''  U'  13*  west  of  Paris).  There  is  no  town  called  Rio 
de  Oro,  the  name  being  applied  to  the  arm  of  the  sea  and  the  colony  generally. 

Ifni  was  ceded  to  Spain  by  Morocco  in  1860.  By  the  Franco- Spanish 
agreement  of  1912  it  extends  along  the  AVest  Coast  of  Morocco  to  the  north 
of  Wadi  Draa,  from  Wad  Nun  on  the  south  to  Wad  Bu  Sedra  on  the  north, 
and  a  distance  of  15  ihiles  inland  from  the  coast.  The  occupation  is  purely 
nominal.  Area,  965  square  miles,  population,  20,000.  There  are  several 
small  harbours  and  villages ;  the  population  is  engaged  in  fishing,  and  in 
cultivating  dates  and  garden  produce. 

The  Spanish  territory  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  extends  from  the  Muni 
to  the  Campo  river  and  the  Oameroons,  its  eastern  boundary  being 
on  the  meridian  of  11**  20'  £.  of  Greenwich.  The  capital  is  Santa 
Isabel,  in  the  Island  of  Fernando  Po,  which  has  an  area  of  1,135  sauare 
miles.  The  principal  mountain  is  known  as  the  Pico  de  Santa  Isabel,  or 
Clarence  Peak  (10,190  feet).  The  island  is  considered  one  of  the  most  fertile 
spots  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The  other  possessions  of  Spain  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  comprise  the  Islands  of  Annobon  (6^  square  miles).  Little 
Elobey  (35  acres),  Great  Elobey  (|  square  mile)  and  Corisco  (5}  square  miles), 
and  the  district  of  Rio  Muni  on  the  mainland  (9,470  square  miles),  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  which  is  Bata.  The  coast  region  is  low  and  marshy  and 
contains  vast  forests.  The  vegetation  is  luxuriant  and  at  places  along  the 
coast  there  are  Spanish,  French,  and  English  factories.  But  there  are  no 
harbours  and  the  rivers  are  all  inaccessible  to  vessels.  The  population  of 
Fernando  Poo  is  12,108.  There  are  about  250  to  300  Europeans  in  the  island, 
about  30  of  these  being  Britinh.  The  population  of  Little  Elobey  is  222. 
Great  Elobey  is  covered  with  bush ;  its  population  is  123.  Corisco  has  a 
population  of  845  and  Annobon  of  1,313,  while  the  population  of  Rio  Muni 
territory  is  estimated  at  130  whites  and  89,000  natives.  All  the  colonies  are 
under  the  control  of  a  Governor>General,  resident  at  Santa  Isabeh  A  Sub- 
Governor  is  appointed  to  the  district  of  Bata  and  another  to  the  district  of 
Elobey,  which  includes  the  Islands  of  Corisco  and  Annobon.  The  aborigines 
of  Fernando  Po  are  called  Bubis.  Those  of  Elobey  and  Corisco  are  mostly 
of  the  Benga  tribe,  but  like  the  people  of  Annobon  they  take  the  names  of 
their  respective  islands.  In  Bata  the  Pamwes  are  the  principal  tribe.  There 
are  Catholic  and  American  Presbyterian  missions  at  work  among  the  natives. 
Spain  hAs  given  to  France  the  right  of  pre-emption  in  case  of  the  sale  of  any 
of  these  African  colonies  or  the  adjacent  islands.  Imports  in  1917  from 
Fernando  Poo  to  Spain,  6,261,379  pesetas,  exports  from  Spain  to  Fernando 
Poo,  3,137,750  pesetas. 

Books  of  Befereuce  concerning  Spain  and  Colonies. 

Annario  Estadistico  de  Espafia.    First  year.    19U.    Madrid.    Annual. 

The  publications  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Public  Works  ;  of 
Pablie  Instruction ;  of  Marine ;  of  War ;  of  Finance ;  of  the  Instituto  Qeografico  y 
Estadistico  (Census,  Ac  ). 

Nomenclitor  de  las  ciudades,  villas,  lugares,  aldeas,  y  demas  entldades  de  poblaeiou  de 
Bspafla,  forraado  por  la  Direccion  General  del  Instituto  Geogr&flco  y  Estadistico  eon 
referenda  al  SI  de  Diclembre  de  1900.    2  vols.    Madrid,  1904. 

Censo  de  la  poblacion  de  Espa&a  el  31  de  diciembre  de  1910.  Tomo  i,  la.  8to.  1918. 
(Tlie  Qeographical  and  Statistical  Institute. ) 

Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series  and  Miscellaneous  Series.    London . 

Altamira  y  Crevea  (R.),  Historia  de  Espalia  y  de  la  Civilizacion  Espafiola.  8  toIs. 
Barcelona,  1902. 

Baedeker'i  Spain  and  Portugal.    4th  ed.    Leipzig  and  London,  1918. 

Bar6  (T.),  Historia  de  Espafia.    Barcelona,  1911. 
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Barrio  y  Mier  (M.),  Historia  del  Darecho  espafiol.    2  torn.    Madrid,  1804. 

Bate§-BatcheU«r  Cnryphosa),  Boytfl  Spain  of  To.day.    London,  191S. 

Bfll  (A.  G.),  The  Magic  of  Spain,  London.  1912. 

Blond  (Mra.  A.  Le),  Cities  and  Sights  of  Spain.    London,  1904. 

Borrow  (O.),  The  Bible  In  Spain.    London.— The  Zincali:  an  Aceoimtof  the  QypsiM  of 
Spain.    L<»idon,  1901. 

Burke  (M.  R.>,  History  of  Spain.    2nd  ed.    2  toIs.    London,  1900. 

Ccuaho  y  Pagis  (P.),  La  Espaiia  judia.    Barcelona,  1891. 

CalvertlA.  F.),  The  Travellers'  Handbook  for  Spain.    London,  1911.— Spain.  2  vok. 
London,  1911. 

Chapman  (Abel),  and  Buck  (W.  J.X  Unexplored  Spain.    London,  1920. 

Chapman  (Charles  E.),  A  History  of  Spain.    New  York,  1919. 

Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.    Annual  Report  of  Conncil.    London. 

Delhoie  (B.  F.),  Bibliographie  des  Voyages  en  Bspagne  et  en  Portugal.    [Prom  Bevne 
hispanique  for  March,  July,  November,  1890.]    Paris,  1896. 

Espafia,  sns  Monnmentos  y  Artes,  sa  Naturaleza  •  Historia.    [A  series  of  21  TolamM  by 
various  writers  ]    Barcelona.    1884-91. 

I^anek  (H.  A.),  Four  Months  Afoot  in  Spain.    London,    1911. 

Freeiton  (C.  L.),  The  Passes  of  the  Pyrenees.    London,  1912. 

Quyot  (Yves),  L' Evolution  politique  et  Sociale  en  Espagne.    Paris,  1899. 

Qwyntu  (P.),  The  Guadalquivir.    Its  Personality,  its  People,  and  its  Aaaociations. 
London,  1912. 

Hannay  (D.),  Spain.    (The  Nations'  Histories),  London,  1917. 

Hart  (A.  J.  0.),  Wanderings  in  Spain.    8th  ed.    London,  1904. 

How  (M.),  Sun  and  Shadow  in  Spain,  London,  1912. 

HowelU  (W.  D.),  Familiar  Spanish  Travels.      London,  1913. 

Humt  (M.  A.  S.),  Spain,  its  Greatness  and  Decay.    Cambridge,  1807.— History  of 
Modem  Spain,  1788—1898.    New  ed.    London,  1906. 

Jaeoht  (J.),  Inquiry  into  the  Sources  of  the  History  of  the  Jews  in  Spain.  London,  1894. 

Joanne  (P.),  Espagne  et  Portugal.    Paris,  1909. 

Jouseet  (P.),  L'Espagne  et  le  Portugal  Illustr^s.    Paris,  1907. 

Lannoy  De  (C.)  et  Vander  Linden  (H.),  Histoire  de  I'Bxpansion  Coloniale  des  Peaples 
Europdens.    Vol.  I.    Spain  and  Portugal    Brussels,  1908. 

Lea  (H.  C),  History  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain.    4  vols.,  completed  1907.    London. 

Marden  (P.  S.),  Travels  in  Spain.    London,  1909. 

If arvaud  (Angel),  L'Espagne  an  XX«Siecle.   Etude  politique  eteeonomique.  Paris,  1913, 

Mercadal  (J.  Garcia),  Espafia  vista  por  los  extrapjeros.    2  vols.    Madrid,  1919. 

Merriman  (R.  B.),  The  Rise  of  the  Spanish  Empire  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New. 
2  vols.    New  York,  1918. 

3ferry  de  Vol  (A.),  The  Spanish  Zone  in  Morocco.     OeograpMeal  Journal,  May  1920. 
Mingote  Tvratona  (P.),  Gompendio  de  Geografla  de  Espafia.    Valladolld,  1909. 
Morel'Fatio  (A.),  Espagne.    8  vols.    Paris,  1899. 
Muro  Martin9M{3 .),  Constituciones  de  Bspafia.    2  vols.    Madrid,  1881. 
Murray's  Handbook  for  Spain.    By  R.  Ford.    9th  edition.    2  vols.    London,  1906. 
Periquet  (O.  II.),  Anuario  flnanciero  y  de  Valores  Mobilares.  Madrid.   Annual.  (First 
issue  1916.) 

Plummer  (Mary  W.),  Contemporary  Spain.    London,  1899. 

Poole  (S.  Lane),  The  Moors  in  Spain.    In  the  Story  of  the  Nations  Series.  London,  1886. 
B«(;{u«(Elis6e),  Geographic  universelle.    Vol.  I.    Paris,  1879. 
Boot  (W.  J.),  Spain  and  its  Colonies.    London,  1898. 

Miike  (F.),  Das  Oeldwesens  Spaniens  sert  dem  Jahre,  1772.    Straasburg,  1913. 
Salvani  (J.  T.),  Espafia  k  fines  del  siglo  xix.    Madrid,  1891 . 

Seignohos  (C),  Histoire    politique  de  TEurope  contemporalne.    Paris,  1897.    [Sng. 
Trans.    2  vols.    London,  1901.] 

Seymour  (F.  H.  A.),  Saunterings  in  Spain.    London,  1906. 

Shaw  (R.),  Spain  from  Within.     London,  1910. 

Villaeaeitsa  (M.  H.),  Las  Provincias  de  Espafia.    Barcelona,  1905. 

Villar  (E.H.  del).    Arcbivo  Geogradco  de  la  Peninsula  Iberica.  No.  1.  Barcelona,  lOIff. 
VuillieriQ.),  Les  lies  Oubliees.    [Travel  in  the  Balearic  Isles,  Ac]    Paris,  1893.    Bng. 
Trans.    London,  1896. 

Ward  (G.  H.  B.),  The  Truth  about  Spain.    London,  1911. 
Whisaw  (Mrs.  Bernan),  My  Spanish  Year.    London,  1914. 

WilliamM  (L.),  The  Land  of  tiie  Dons.     London,  1902.— Granada:  Memories,   Adves- 
tures,  Studies,  Ac.    London,  1906. 

Willkomm  (Heinrich  Moritz),  Das  pyrenaisehe  Halbinselland.    8  vols.    Leipsig,  1884-86^ 
Wilaon  (H.  W.),  The  Downfall  of  Spain:  Naval  History  of  the  SpaAish-Ameriesn  War, 
London,  1899. 

Wood  (C.   W.),  Letters  from  Msjorca.    London.— The 'Romance  of  Spain.    London, 
1900.— Glories  of  Spain.    London,  1901. 

Wood  (Walter),  A  Corner  of  Spain  (Galicia).    London,  lOlOi 
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Beigning  King. 

Oustaf  v.,  bom  June  16,  1868.  Succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  hisfather,  Oscar  II.,  Decembers,  1907.  Married,  Sept.  20, 1881,  to  Princess 
Victoria,  bom  August  7,  1862,  daughter  of  Friedrich,  Grand  Duke  of  Baden. 

Children  of  the  King, 

I.  The  Crown  Prince  Qustaf  Adolf^  Duke  of  SkAne,  born  Nov.  11, 
1882,  married,  June  15,  1906,  to  Princess  Margaret  Victoria,  born 
January  16,  1882  (died  May  1,  1920),  daughter  of  Prince  Arthur,  Duke 
of  Connaught;  offspring,  Prince  Gustaf  Adolf,  born  April  22,  1906 ;  Prince 
Sigvard,  born  June  7,  1907  ;  Princess  Ingrid,  born  March  28,  1910  ;  Prince 
Bertil,  bom  Feb.  28,  1912  ;  Prince  Carl  Johan,  born  Oct.  31,  1916. 

II.  Prince  Wilhelm,  Duke  of  Sodermanland,  born  June  17,  1884, 
married.  May  3,  1908,  to  Grand  Duchess  Maria  Pavlovna,  bom  April 
19,  1890,  daughter  of  Grand  Duke  Paul  Alezandrovitch  of  Russia,  divorced 
March  17,  1914.     Issue,  Piince  Lennart,  born  May  8,  1909. 

Broihen  of  the  King. 

I.  Prince  0$caT  Bernadotte,  Oonnt  of  Wiaborg,  born  Nov.  15,  1859.  Renounced 
his  ttUGcession  to  the  throne  and  married,  March  15,  1888,  Ebba  Mtinck  of  Falkila, 
born  Oct.  24,  1858. 

tl.  Prince  Carl,  Duke  of  Vastergotland,  born  Feb.  27,  1861.  Married  Angust  27, 
1897.  to  Princess  Ingeborg,  bom  Aug.  2,  1878,  daughter  of  King  Prederik  of  Denmark. 
Issue,  Princess  Margaretha,  bom  June  25,  1899  (married  May  22,  1919,  to  Prince  Axel 
of  Denmark) ;  Princess  Martha,  born  March  28,  1901 ;  Princess  Astrid,  born  Nov.  17, 
1905  ;  and  Prince  Carl,  born  Jan.  10,  1911. 

III.  Prince  Eugen,  Duke  of  Narke,  bom  Aug.  1,  1865. 

King  Gustaf  V.  is  the  fifth  sovereign  of  the  House  of  Ponte  Corvo 
and  great-grandson  of  Marshal  Bernadotte,  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  who 
was  elected  heir-apparent  of  the  crown  of  Sweden  by  the  Parliament 
of  the  Kingdom,  Aug.  21,  1810,  and  ascended  the  throne  Feb.  5,  1818, 
under  the  name  of  uarl  XIY.  Johan.  He  was  succeeded  at  his  death, 
March  8,  1844,  by  his  only  son  Oscar.  The  latter  died  July  8,  1869,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Carl  XV.,  at  whose  premature  death  without 
male  children,  uie  crown  fell  to  his  next  surviving  brother,  the  late  King. 

The  royal  family  of  Sweden  have  a  civil  list  of  1,345,000  kroner,  or  74,064Z. 
The  sovereign,  besides,  has  an  annuity  of  300,000  kroner,  or  16,5202., 
voted  to  King  Carl  XIV.  Johan  and  hin  successors  on  the  throne  of  Sweden. 

As  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  with  Norway,  see  under  Norway. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Sweden,  with 
the  dates  of  their  accession,  from  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Vasa  : — 


House  of  Vasa,       , 

Gustaf  1 1521 

Eric  XIV 1560 

Johan  III 1568 

Sigismund  ....  1592 

Carl  IX 1599 

Gustaf.  II.  Adolf        .        .  1611 

Christina     ....  1682 

Eou89  of  PfaUz, 
CarlX.  .        .        .1654 

Carl  XI 1660 

Carl  XI 1 1897 

Ulrika  Eleonora  .        .        .1718 


House  of  Hesse, 

FredrikI 1720 

House  of  Holstein-OoUorp, 

Adolf  Fredrik      .        .        .  1761 

Gustaf  III 1771 

Gustaf  IV.  Adolf.        .        .  1792 

Carl  XIII.          .         .        .  1809 

House  of  Ponte  Corvo, 

Carl  XIV.  Johan.        .        .  1818 

Oscar  I.       .        .        »        .  1844 

Carl  XV 1869 

Oscar  II 1872 

Gustaf  V 1907 
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Constitution  and  Government. 

The  fondaxnental  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  ave : — 1.  The 
Constitution  or  Hcgtrings-forrtim^  of  June  6,  1809 ;  2,  The  amended 
regulations  for  the  formation  of  the  Diet  of  June  22,  18d6  (modified 
under  an  act  passed  in  1909)  ;  3.  The  law  of  royal  succession  of  September 
26,  1810  ;  and  4.  The  law  on  the  liberty  of  the  oress  of  July  16,  1812. 
The  King  must  be  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Ohurcn.  His  Constitiitional 
power  is  exercised  in  conjunction  with  the  Council  of  State  or  (in  legislation) 
in  concert  with  the  Diet,  and  every  new  law  must  have  the  assent  of 
the  crown.  The  right  of  imposing  taxes  is,  however,  vested  in  the  Diet. 
This  Diet,  or  Parliament  of  the  realm,  consists  of  two  Chambers,  both 
elected  by  the  people.  The  First  Chamber  consists  of  150  members. 
Their  election  takes  place  by  the  members  of  the  '  Landstincs, '  or  provincial 
representations,  and  electors  of  six  towns,  not  represented  in  the  *I.And- 
stings,'  viz.,  Stockholm,  Goteborg,  Malmb,  Korrkbping,  H&lsingborg  and 
Gavle.  The  Constituencies  are  19,  arranged  in  8  groups,  in  one  of  which  an 
election  takes  place  in  September  every  year.  The  manner  of  the  election  is 
propmtional  and  regulated  by  a  special  election  law.  All  members  of  the 
First  Chamber  must  be  above  35  years  of  age,  and  must  have  possessed  for  at 
least  three  vears  previous  to  the  election  either  real  property  to  the  taxed 
value  of  50,000  kroner  (2,777/.))  or  ^^  annual  income  of  3,000  kronor  (166/.). 
They  are  elected  for  the  term  of  eight  years.  The  Second  Chamber  consists 
of  230  members  elected  for  4  years  by  universal  suffrage,  every  man  and  woman 
over  23  years  of  age,  and  not  under  legal  disability,  having  the  right  to  vote. 
The  country  is  divided  into  56  constituencies,  in  each  of  which  one  member 
is  elected  for  every  230th  part  of  the  population  of  the  Kingdom  it 
contains.  The  method  of  election  is  proportional,  and  the  voter  may 
(or  may  not)  indicate  on  the  ballot  paper  the  party  to  which  the  candidates 
he  votes  for  belong.  On  the  voting  paper  the  names  of  the  candidates 
must  appear  in  vertical  succession  and  these  names  may  not  exceed  iB 
number  the  number  to  be  elected  by  more  than  two.  In  the  counting  of 
votes,  papers  with  the  indication  of  party  are  grouped  according  to  parties 
and  the  order  of  candidates  within  each  group  determined  ;  papers  with 
no  partv  indication  are  counted  separately  in  a  'free  group.'  The  places 
to  be  given  to  the  different  groups  of  voting  papers  are  decided  according 
to  the  d'Hondt  rule.  Representatives  and  their  substitutes  are  chosen  in 
the  same  election.  The  members  of  both  Chambers  obtain  salaries,  free 
of  income  tax,  for  their  services,  at  the  rate  of  3,400  kr.  (24  kr.  a  day) 
and  4,500  kr.  (32  kr.  a  day)  for  members  living  in  or  outside  the  capital,  for 
each  ordinary  session,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  extra  session,  24  or  82  kr.  a 
day,  besides  travelling  expenses.  The  salaries  and  travelling  expenses  of  the 
deputies  are  paid  out  of  the  public  purse. 

The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  who  acts  under  the  advice 
of  a  Council  of  State,  the  head  of  which  is  the  Minister  of  State.  The 
Ministry,  appointed  February  23,  1921,  is  composed  as  follows : — 

Minister  of  State  {Premier). — Oskar  F.  von  Sydow. 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. — Count  H.  Wrangel. 
Minister  of  Justice.  — B.  Ekeherg. 

Minister  of  De/eiwe.—GeneiaX  Q.  G.  W.  HamiiiarsHold. 
Minister  for  Social  Affairs-^^^YL,  ElvMiuisU 
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Minider  of  CommimiccUwjis.'^yf slier  Murray. 

Minister  of  Commerce, — 6.  Malm. 

MinUUr  of  Finance, — K.  J.  Beslcow. 

Minister  of  EdiMoiion  and  Eceleaiastical  Affairs, — 6.  Bergqvist. 

Minister  of  AgricuUure, — N.  Hansson, 

Ministers  without  Portfolio. — K.  DahZherg  and  M.  Ericsson. 

All  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State  are  responsible  for  the  acta  of 
the  Government. 

The  second  chamber,  elected  1920  :  70  Moderates,  29  of  the  two 
Agrarian  Parties,  75  Socialists,  7  of  the  Socialistic  Left,  47  Liberals,  and 
2  non«party  men.  The  upper  chamber  (totally  renewed  1919,  after  having 
been  dissolved  by  the  Government) :  37  Moderates,  19  of  the  Agrarian 
Parties,  41  Liberals,  49  Socialists,  and  4  of  the  Socialistic  Left. 

The  provincial  administriettion  is  entrusted  in  Stockholm  to  a  High 
Governor,  and  in  each  of  the  24  governments  to  a  prefect,  who  is  nominated  by 
the  King.  As  executive  officers  of  the  prefects  there  are  491  sub-baUif^ 
{Landsfiskaler).  The  right  of  the  people  to  regulate  their  own  local  affairs 
is  based  on  the  communal  laws  of  March  21,  1862.  Each  rural  parish^ 
and  each  town,  forms  a  commune  or  municipality  in  which  all  men 
and  women  who  have  paid  the  local  taxes  for  at  least  one  of  the  preceding 
three  years  from  the  calendar  year  following  the  completion  of  their  23 rd 
birthday  are  voters.  In  small  communes  and  towns  the  communal 
assembly  may  itself  decide  on  all  questions  of  administration,  police  and 
communal  economy.  It  may,  however,  elect  a  communal  council  to  decide 
on  the  questions,  and  all  communes  with  1,500  inhabitants  and  over  do  so. 
These  councils  are  named  Kommunalfullmdkiige  in  the  country,  and  Stads- 
fullmdktige  in  the  towns.  Ecclesiastical  affairs  and  questions  relating  to 
primary  schools  are  dealt  with  by  the  parish  assemblies,  presided  over  by 
the  pastor  of  the  parish.  Each  government  has  a  county  council  (Landating) 
elected  by  men  and  women  who  enjoy  municipal  suffrage,  bat  they  must 
have  completed  their  27th  year.  The  county  council  regulates  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  government,  meeting  annually  for  a  few  days  in  September 
under  a  president  elected  by  and  from  the  members.  Towns  having 
a  population  of  at  least  1-1 50th  of  the  total  population  of  the  realm,  and 
towns  already  separated  from  the  'Landstings,'  and  where  the  number 
of  inhabitants  is  not  fallen  below  that  which  caused  their  separation,  are 
administered  separately  by  their  municipal  councils :  these  towns  are  Stock- 
holm, Goteborg,  Malmo,  Norrkoping,  HSblsingborg  and  Gavle.  As  in  elections 
for  the  Diet,  so  in  the  communal  elections  of  municipal  representatives,  of 
members  of  the  'Landstings,'  &c.,  the  method  of  election  is  proportional 
Women  are  eligible  for  communal  offices. 

Area  and  Population. 

I.    PROGEESS   AND    PRESENT   CONDITION. 

The  first  census  took  place  in  1749,  and  it  was  repeated  at  first  every 
third  3  ear,  and  subsequently,  after  1775,  every  fifth  year.  At  present, 
a  general  census  is  taken  every  ten  years,  besides  which  there  are  annual 
numerations  of  the  people. 

The  area  and  population   of  Sweden,   according  to  the   census   taken 
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OD    December    81,    1910|    and    estimate   for    December  31,   1919, 
follows : — 


flcra    as 


GoTernments  (Lan) 


Stockholm  (city) . 

Stockholm  (rural  district) 

Uppsala 

Rddermanland 

Dstergotland 

Jonkoping    . 

Kronoberg    . 

Kalmar 

GotUand 

Blekinge 

Kristianstad 

Halmohos 

Halland 

Qoteborg  and  Bohns 

JUysborg 
Skarabore     . 
yfamland 
drebro 
▼i&stmanland 
Kopparberg . 
6avl«borg 
Yastamorrland 
y&mtland 
Jaeterbotten 
Norrbotten  . 
Lakes  Vftnem,  Yattem,  Millaren, 
^mmaren        .       .       .       . 


Area :  English 
square  miles 


Total 


53 
2,987 
2,051 
2,629 
4,265 
4,447 
8,825 
4,454 
1,220 
1,164 
2,492 
1,871 
1,900 
1,948 

4,914 

8,273 

7,459 

8,526 

2,608 

11,586 

7,615 

9,856 

19,900 

22,749 

40,731 

8,512 


Population 
Dec.  31, 1910 


173,035 


342,828 

220,181 
128,171 
178,668 
294,179 
214,454 
167,965 
228,129 
56,217 
149,359 
228,807 
457,214 
147,224 
381,270 

287,692 
241,284 
260,135 
207,021 
155,920 
238,873 
253,792 
250,512 
118,115 
161,366 
161,132 


Population 
Dec.  81, 1919 


5,522,403 


415,201 
237,015 
135,167 
188,978 
302,948 
225,549 
157,949 
229,887 
55.982 
147,729 
239.480 
481,641 
147,753 
420,552 

298,079 
248,158 
265,641 
216,081 
167,519 
251,055 
265,230 
262,740 
181,985 
179,376 
180,342 


Fop.  per 

square  mile 

1019 


7,884*0 

79 -S 
65-9 

n-9 

71-0 
60-7 
41  3 
51-6 
45-9 

126-9 
96*1 

257  4 
77  8 

S16  9 

60-7 

74-3 

85  •« 

61-8 

64-2 

21-7 

34-8 

26-7 

6-6 

7-9 

4-4 


5,847,037 


88-8 


In  1919  there  were  2,868,395  males  and  2,978,642  females. 
The  growth  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows  : — 


Tear 

Population 

Increase  per  ct. 
per  annum 

0-95 

Tear 

Population 

Increase  per  ct 
per  annum 

1840 

1880 

3,188,887 
4,565,668 

1900 
1910 

5,186,441 
5,522,403 

0-71 
0-72 

With  the  exception  of  (1910)  25,290  Finns,  7,138  Lapps,  and  some 
thousands  others,  the  Swedish  population  is  entirely  of  the  ScandinaTian 
branch  of  the  Aryan  family. 

On  December  31, 1910,  there  were  21,708  foreigners  in  Sweden,  including 
subjects  of  Finland  5,538,  Norway  4,537,  Germany,  8,400,  Denmark  2,900, 
Russia  2,900,  the  United  States  816,  the  United  Kingdom  288,  other 
states  1,829. 

The  population  was  divided  as  follows  in  1910 : — 


Unmarried 
MaiTied. 


Male 


1,690,813 
900,840 


Female 


Male 


1,686,141 
910,346 


Widowed 
Divozeed . 


105,170 
290d 


Female 


281,816 
6,872 
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MOYEMEKT  OF  THE  POPULATION. 

1.  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages. 


Tear 

Total  living 
BirthB 

Of  which 
Illegitimate 

Stillborn 

Marriages 

Deaths 

exclusive  of 

Stillborn 

Snrplns  of 

Biruis  over 

Deaths 

1915 

]016 

19171 

19181 

19191 

122,997 
121,679 
120,461 
117,739 
114,506 

19,494 
18,126 

3,095 
8,087 

33,182' 

35,024 

35,589 

38,626 

40,327 

83,587 
77,771 
77,157 
104,183 
81,247 

89,410 
48,908  ' 
43,304 
13,566 
30,258 

1  Provisional. 
2.  Emigration, 


Year 

Immi- 
grants 

Total 
Emigrants 

To  U.  S.  of 
America 

Vaa«       Immi- 
^®*'       grants 

Total         To  U.  S.  of 
Emigrants      America 

1912 
1013 
1914 
1915 

8,296 
8,407 
8,636 
6,357 

18,117 

20,846 

12,960 

7,512 

13,896 

16,829 

9,589 

4,538 

1916  j     6,713 

1917  1      5,811 
ItflB    I      4,932 
1919          7,809 

10,571 
6,440 
4,853 
7,337 

7,268 
2,462 
1,416 
3,777 

II.  Principal  Towns. 

In  1860  the  town  population  numbered  only  434,519,  in  1900  1,103,951, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1920,  1,715,969,  showing  an  increase  of  from  11  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  Sweden  (in  1860)  to  30  per  cent,  (in  1920). 

Towns  over  10,000  inhabitants  at  the  beginning  of  1920  : — 


Stockholm 

Odteborg   . 

llalmo  .    . 

NorrkSping 

Halsingborg 

O&^le.   .    . 

Orebro  .    . 

Eskilstuna 

y&steris 

Jonkoping 

Uppaala 


415,201 
200,577 
111,931 
57,377 
45,927 
37,222 
35,096 
80,103 
29,530 
28,876 
28,041 


Bor&s  .    . 

Karlskrona 

Linkoping 

Lund    .    . 

Landskrona 

Karlstad  . 

Halmstad 

Sandsvall 

Kalmar 

Sodertalie 

TroUbattan 


27,466 
27,029 
-26,800 
22,827 
19,542 
18,922 
18,276 
16.861 
16,S00 
14,897 
14,810 


Uddevalla 
Ostersund . 
Eristianstad 
Falun    .    . 
Vastervik  . 
NykSping  . 
Ystad    .    . 
Kristinehamn 
Soderhanin 
Tralleborg 
Ltile&     .    . 


13,594 
18,321 
12,455 
12.212 
11,829 
11,461 
11,319 
11,238 
11,086 
10,924 
10,281 


Beligion  and  Instruction. 

The  mass  of  the  population  adhere  to  the  Lutheran  Protestant  Church, 
recognised  as  the  State  religion.  There  are  12  bishoprics  (Uppsala  being  the 
metropolitan  see),  and  2,587  parishes  at  the  beginning  of  1920.  At  the 
census  of  1910,  the  number  of  '  Erangelical  Lutherans '  was  returned 
at  5,497,689,  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  Baptists,  and  Methodists,  numbering 
14,715.  Of  other  creeds,  there  were  3,070  Roman  Catholics  (under  a  Vicar 
Apostolic  resident  at  Stockholm),  6,112  Jews,  and  817  others.  Ko  civil 
disabilities  attach  to  those  not  of  the  national  religion.  The  clergy  are 
chiefly  supported  from  the  parishes  and  the  proceeds  of  the  Church  lands. 

The  Kingdom  has  two  universities,  at  Uppsala  (founded  in  1477)  and 
Lund  (founded  in  1668),  the  former  having  2,517  and  the  latter  1,444 
students  in  the  autumn  of  1919.  There  are  also  a  State  faculty  of  medicine 
in  Stockholm  (founded  in  1810),  with  680  students,  and  private  universities 
in  Stockholm  (founded  in  1877),  philosophical  and  law  faculties,  with 
832  students,  and  Goteborg  (founded  in  1889),  philosophical  faculty, 
with  239  students.     In  Stockholm  there  is  also  an  academy  of  commerce 
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with  257  students.  In  1919  there  were  77  pnblie  secondary  schooU,  with 
27,884  pupils ;  51  people's  high  schools^  3,486  pupils  ;  15  normal  schools 
for  elementary  schoolteachers,  1,971  pupils  ;  2  high  and  7  elementary  technical 
schools,  about  4,000  pupils ;  5  navigation  schools,  289  pupils ;  military 
schools,  agricultural  schools,  veterinary  and  other  special  schools  ;  besides 
institutions  and  schools  for  deaf  mutes  and  the  blind.  Public  elementary 
instruction  is  gratuitous  and  compulsory  (since  1842),  and  children  not  at- 
tending schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government  must  furnish  proofs 
of  having  been  privately  educated.  The  school  age  is  7  to  14  years.  In  1919 
there  were  17,085  elementary  schools,  with  24,265  teachers  and  706,841 
pupils.  Among  the  recruits  (Bevaring)  of  1916  only  0*16  per  cent,  were 
unlettered,  only  0*32  per  cent,  unable  to  write. 

Justice  and  Crime. 

The  administration  of  justice  1b  entirely  independent  of  the  GoTenunent. 
Two  functionaries,  the  Justitie-Eansler,  or  Chancellor  of  Justice,  and  the 
Justitie-Ombudsman,  or  Attorney-General,  exercise  a  control  over  the  admini- 
stration. The  former,  appointed  by  the  King,  acts  also  as  a  counsel  for  the 
Crown ;  while  the  latter,  who  la  appointed  by  the  Diet,  has  to  extend  a 
general  supervision  over  all  the  courts  of  law.  The  Kingdom,  which  possesses 
one  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  is  divided  (beginning  of  1920)  into  3  high 
court  (Ustricts  and  214  district  courts  divisions,  of  which  91  are  nrhon 
districts  and  123  country  districts. 

In  town  these  district  courts  (or  courts  of  first  Instance)  are  held  by  the 
burgomaster  and  his  assessors  ;  in  the  country  by  a  judge  and  12  jurors — 
peasant  proprietors — the  judge  alone  deciding,  unless  the  jurors  unanimomlj 
differ  from  him,  when  their  decision  prevails.  In  Sweden  trial  by  jury  only 
exists  for  affairs  of  the  press. 

Pauperism. 

According  to  the  Poor-law  ordinances  issued  in  1918  the  communes  are 
bound  to  assist  children  under  16  years  of  age,  if  their  circumstances  require 
it,  and  all  who  from  age,  disease,  or  infirmity  (physical  or  mental)  are  unable 
to  support  themselves.  Each  commune  and  each  town  (borough)  constitutes  a 
poor  district,  and  in  each  is  a  board  of  public  assistance.  In  1918  these 
districts  possessed  workhouses  and  similar  establishments  to  the  number  of 
1,990,  capable  of  lodging  65,035  people.  There  were  besides  1,693  smaller 
cottages  for  the  poor,  assigoed  as  awelliiigs  for  6,161  paupers. 

The  total  of  those  in  receipt  of  relief  was  in  1918  256,441,  of  which 
140,973  belonged  to  country  parishes  and  115,468  to  towns.  Recipients  of 
relief  amounted  relatively  to  the  mean  population  to  8*39  per  cent,  in  the 
country,  6*96  in  towns,  and  4*41  on  the  average  for  the  whole  kingdom. 

Finance. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  six  years  are  shown  as  follows  :— 


Year 


1916 
1917 
1918 


Revenue 


£ 

28,966,672 

53,886,890 

108,194,934 


Expenditure 


£ 

28,919,064 
35,800.936 
94,730  617 


Year 


1919 

19201 

19211 


Revenue 


& 

71,928,310 
61,176,104 
60,024,203 


Expenditnn 


£ 
46,792.777 
61,176,104 
50,024,203 
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The  bttdget  of  reretine  and  expenditure  fbt  the  year  19^1  #U  Ai  follows 
(18-16  kronor  =  12.):—  '    *      "• 


Rktenui 


(a)  State  reventui': 
Taxes : 

Capitation  tax      ; 
T»z  on  incomes  and 
property,  Ac. 
Succession  dut^  and 
other  stamp-duties 
Customs 

Bxcise  on  spirits, 
malt,    sugar  and 
tobacco 
MiBcdJaneoas . 
(h)Net   reeeipti  from 
productive    funds 
of  the  Btate  : 
Business  of  the  State: 
Railways 

Posts     and     tele- 
graphs . 

Waterfall  works    . 
Domains 

Interest  on  shares  in 
the     Lnossavaara- 
Kiimnavaara  Co., 
Ltd.       .       •       . 
Interest  on  shares 
in     the     Swedish 
Tobacco  Monopoly 
Co.,  Ltd. 
Interest     on    out- 
standing loans 
Fund   from  intoxi- 
cating liquor 
revenue 

(c)  Capital  aeeett  taken 

into  use»        . 

( d)  liOane 


Total  revenue 


BzPBirDiTuaB 


Kronor 

900,000 

242,800,000 

65,000,000 
110,000,000 


141,000,000 
20,826,885 


7,500,000 

6,700,000 

3S,  500,000 


9,21l,9S0 


6,880,000 
5,889,800 


400.000 

104.850,348 
167,437,100 


f 


919,895,888 
50,024,2082.) 


(a)  Actual 
Expenses : 

Royal  Household. 

Justice 

Foreign  Affairs    . 

Defence 

Social  Affairs      . 

Communications. 

F*Bance       . 

Education      and 
Ecclesiastical 
Affairs 

Agriculture 

Commerce  , 

Pensions 

Expenses  for  the 
Diet,  Ac.    . 

Interest  on  the 
national  debt    . 

Supplementary  pay 
for  the  time  of 
high  prices 

Temporary  regula 
tion  of  wages  to 
certain  officials  . 

Unexpected  ex- 
penses, m.m.     . 


(6)  Improteinent    of 
Steite    property 
and  reduction  cf 
debt: 
Business   of   the 
State  . 

Loans  to  private 
railways,  Ac 
Amortization  of 
the  national  debt 
Fund  from  intoxi- 
cating liquor 
revenue    . 


Total  expenditure 


Ordinary 
expenses 


Kronor 

1,845,000 

8,044,825 

2,605,850 

86,000,637 

26,858,615 

7,517,9*5 

82,155,975 


76,977,857 

11,784,505 

6,272,415 

15,441,088 


Bztta- 
ordinary 
expenses 


Kronor 

112,500 
2.771,975 
1,072,850 
29,258,468 
43,114,885 
18,898,445 
10.418,595 


18,687,543 

11,581»995 

2,808,085 

4,385,812 


II      II 


To  be  paid  with 


loans 


other 
rSTsnnes 


Kronor     Kronor 


140,881)800 
25,300,000 


1,064,000 

200,000 

5,979,400 


—        122,400,000 


irt*^ 


ToUl 


Kronor 

1,457,500 
10,816,800 

3,678,700 

115,259,100 

69*468^00 

26,416,400 

42,574,500 


89,615,400 

28,316,500 

8,580,500 

19,736,400 

4,988,000 

76,108.800 

218,000,000 

6,100,000 

» 

.518,583 


141,945,800 

25,500,000 

5,^^,400 

32,400,000 


912,895,883 
(50,024,2fe) 


To  this  must  be  added  (for  the  year  1921)  a  suppleinentarj  budgei:  for 
extraordinary  expenses,  calculated  by  the  Ministry  of  tinanpe  at  442,812,242 
kronor  (24,383,940/.). 

The  budget  for  1922  balanced  at  901,956,800  kronor. 


The  Talna  of  th«  land  and  hooM  promrtj  of  Swedan  )■  thna  ntiiiii»d 
tor  1919  :— 

Tued  ;  AcricnJtiml  Lind  In  the  EODntrr i,45S,e3J,50O 

„      luthelowni Ise.STS.iMO 

Other  ml  eiUU  Ln  tbe  oonntry J,OM,iXO,SOO 

„        „      intlHtowiu 4,M2,7«.»0 

ToUl lS,S76.7i8,SM 

U«Ui.d :  N.aod»l         { !^  ^l  ^11^ SS'mI'IS! 

SiSh?}'"''"^"-  ■  ■  ■  ■  I  ■  S'sssiss 

Tot«i i,aM,<ii,ooo 

Qrudtot^ 14,ieT.  190,330 

Ths  Bxpenditnre  for  tte  Choroh  is  chiefly  dafrayed  by  the  parishes  mnd  ont  of 

the  Terenae  of  landed  estates  belonging  to  the  Charch,  and  the  unoniita  do 

not  appeu  in  the  budget  estimates.     The  expenses  for  public  ioatmctiou 

sre  in  great  part  defrayed  by  the  parishes. 

On  January  1,  1921,   the  public  liabilities  of  the  KiuKdom,  contracted 

principally  for  productiTe  purposes  (railways,  Jtc ),  were  as  follows : — 

Puidtd  loan  of  18 


Funded  loen  at  IRll  with  4  Int.       T2,000.0CH 


■8",'- 


li;;  -    - 

s{  .,     1C         90  Total    . 

The  debt  ai 

1910  it  was  only  96  kronor  peri     .       .      .,  , ^  

undertakings  and  outstanding  loaas  in  ordinary  times  exceed  the  whole 
iutereat,  the  charge  per  head  is  nominal.  The  assets  entered  in  the  State 
register  on  Jauoary  1,  1920,  amoonted  to  2,820, 090, 000  krooor.  To  this 
sum  may  be  added  at  least  650,000,000  kroner,  representing  other  assets 
that  have  not  been  booked.  Thus  the  financial  situation  of  tho  State 
shows  a  surplus  of  assets  of  about  2,100,000,000  kronor. 

The  income  of  the  communes  in  1917  vaa  337,070,B58  kroner,  uid  the 
ezpenditoie  B7S,157,76S  kronor.  Their  assets  amounted  to  1,207,806,233 
kronor,  and  their  debts  to  817, 701, 20  kronor.  The  revenue  of  the  provincial 
representative  bodies  (landstmg)  was  31,148,233  kronor,  and  ezpendituic 
30,904,S4Skronor;theirasseta81,210,90Skronor,anddebtsStI,333,8S2  kronor. 


The  military  farces  are  recruited  on  the  ] 
sided  by  a  voluntarily  enlisted  peraonntl  vl 
for  train  iDK  purposes. 

Liability  to  service  coTamencea  at  the  age  of  30,  and  lasts  till  the  end  of 
the  *2nd  year.  The  men  belong  to  the  first  '  uppbld  '  of  the  active  army  or 
Berilring  for  II  years  ;  then  for  4  years  to  the  second  '  uppbld '  ;  and  finaUj 
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for  8  years  to  the  Landstorm.  The  initial  period  of  training  is  225  days 
for  the  infantry.  It  is  285  days  for  caralry,  horse  and  field  artillery,  and 
heayy  field  artillery,  and  295  days  for  garrison  artillery  and  engineers.  The 
infantry  is  called  up  for  exercise  4  times,  8  in  the  first  period  of  their  service , 
for  30  days  each  time,  and  once  later  for  15  days.  The  cavalry  and  artillery 
have  8  trainings,  2  of  42  days  and  1  of  25  days.  The  garrison  artillery  and 
garrison  engineers  have  two  traininss  of  35  days  and  one  of  15  days,  other 
engineers  have  two  trainings  of  85  days  and  one  of  25  days. 

The  field  army  is  likely  to  consist,  in  the  first  instance,  of  6  divisions, 
each  of  2  brigades  of  2  regiments  (12  battalions  and  4  machine  gun  com- 
panies), with  a  regiment  of  cavalry  (4  squadrons  and  1  machine  gun 
section),    a    regiment  of   field  artillery    (11    batteries    of   4    guns   each), 

1  or  2  companies  of  engineers,  a  pontoon  train,  a  telegraph  detachment,  1  or 

2  field  searchlight  sections,  a  supply  company,  a  bearer  company,  ammunition 
column  and  train.  There  would  be  also  a  cavalry  division  of  4  regiments 
and  the  horse  artillery  division  (16  squadrons  and  3  batteries).  The  total 
would  amount  to  about  100,000  combatants.  The  first  'uppbAd '  of  the 
Bevaring  would  be  able  (as  far  as  numbers  go)  to  famish  a  nearly  equal 
number  of  reserve  troops,  while  the  second  '  uppbad '  would  provide  a  suffi- 
cient reserve  to  make  good  the  losses  on  field  service,  but  it  is  not  known 
at  present  what  is  to  be  the  organisation  of  the  considerable  reserves  which 
will  be  available. 

The  table  below  shows  the  peace  establishment  in  1920  : — 


Troops     * 


S 

m 
o 


Army-Staff,  fte.  . 

Infantry,  28  regiments  (35  battalions) 
Cavalrj,  8  regiments  (50  squadrons) 
Field  Artillery,  6  r^^ents  and  1  eorps 

(70  batteries)  and  2  Horse  Artillery 

batteries       ..... 
Heavy.  Artillery,  1  regiment  and  1  bat- 

tery  (7  batteries)  .... 
Qarrison  Artillery,  1  regiment  and  1  corps 

(12  eompanies) 
Enipneers,  5  corps  (35  eompanies)   . 
Train  and  Medical  Service,  6  eoips  and  1 

company  (19  companies) 
Intendance  (4  companies)     . 


1 


74 
1,488 

264 


461 


173 

81 
114 


Total  Peace  •sta.blifhment 


2,655 


on 

«> 

G 
O 

• 

a 

o 
> 

o 


2 

1,094 

158 


399 


140 


86 
91 


1,965 


Bank  and  File 


6,446 
2,977 


2,526 


836 

372 
30 


13,187 


J.    •» 


^^^f. 


5-M 


55,000 
2,500 


5,700 


1,800 

3,100 
600 

68,700 


ToUl 


76 

64,028 

5,894 


9,086 


2,949 

3,639 
835 


86,507 


The  total  number  of  horses  is  about  11,000. 

The  total  numbers  on  the  rolls  amount  to  about  633,000. 

The  strength  of  the  reserve  of  officers  and  voluntarily  enlisted  men 
amounts  to  about  33,000,  that  of  the  Bevaring  to  about  400,000. 

The  Landstorm  amounts  to  about  190,000  of  all  ranks. 

The  Swedish  infantry  are  armed  with  the  Mauser  rifle  (calibre  6 '6  mm*) ; 
the  horse  and  field  artillery  have  the  Krapp  7  '5  cm.  Q.F.  gun.  The  military 
budget    for     1920    amounted    to     134,023,700    kroner    for     the    arn\y, 
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84,247,600  kroner  for  the  nary,  and  respectively  185,694,955  and  22,186,120 
kroner  as  special  expenditure  for  defence. 

Navt. 

The  Swedish  Navy  was  bnilt  entirely  as  a  coast-defence  force.     Latterly 
cruisers  of  considerable  speed  and  gnn-power  have  been  put  in  hand. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  ships : — 


1 

Name 

•  » 

«  a 

Qa 

Maximum 
armotir 

Armatneht 

Torpedo 
tuheti 

Indieated 
horse  power 

§1 

1 

On 
belt 

On 
gnns 

■Si 

as. 

IB 

1894 
1896 
1896 
1899 

1900 

1902 
1904 
1903 
1918 

1915 

Oden .    .    .    ."V 
Thor  .    .    .    .} 
Niord     .    .    ./ 
Dristigheten  . 
(Aran       .    .    .^ 
{Vasa.    .    .    .[ 
\Tapperheten  .| 
Manligheten  .; 
Oscar  IT.    .    . 
Fylgia    .    .    . 
Sverige       .     . 
fGuataiV.    .    A 
{Drottnlng  Vic-} 
I    toria    .    .    J 

3,700 
8,600 

3,750 

4,660 
4,810 
7.180 

7,180 

10 
8 

7 

6 
4 
8 

8 

10 

S 

5     ' 

8     i 

8     , 

1 

2  10-in.;  6  4-7-in. . 
2  8'2-in.  ;  8  6-ln.  . 

2  8-2-ln.;  ««-iii.    . 

2  8-2-in. ;  8tf-in.   . 

8  0-iii 

4  11-in. ;  8  6-in.    . 

4  11  in. ;  8  6-in.     . 

1 
2 

2 

2 
2 

a 

2 

5,800 
5,600 

5,600 

9,000 
12,400 
20,000 

20,000 

17 

17 

17 

18 
22 
22-5 

22-5 

There  are  10  destroyers,  4  old  torpedo-gunboats,  42  torpedo  boats,  and 
about  14  submarines.  The  future  of  the  Kavy  has  been  under  discassion. 
A.  Minister  of  DefeDce  now  controls  the  naval  and  military  servicea. 

The  personnel  of  the  Royal  Navy  is  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  :  1. 
The  Active  List ;  2.  The  Reserve ;  3.  The  Bevaring,  On  the  active  list  are 
5  flag-officers,  9  commodores,  44  captain-commanders,  128  captaina,  108 
lieutenants,  54  sub-lieutenants,  738  warrant  officers,  and  4,400  petty  officers 
and  men,  while  about  $40  commissioned  officers  belong  to  the  Reserve. 

On  the  active  list  of  the  Royal  Ooaat  Artillery  are  1  general,  2  colonela, 
4  lieut. -colonels,  8  majors,  52  captains,  49  lieutenants,  24  sub-lientenants, 
200  warrant  officers,  and  1,288  petty  officers  and  men. 

Production  and  Industry. 

L  Aqbioultube. 

Sweden  has  always  been  an  agricultural  country,  in  1761  only  9*5  pei 
cent,  of  the  population  depended  for  a  livelihood  on  the  various  industries  and 
commerce  :  in  1840  the  percentage  had  risen  to  10'75,  in  1870  it  had 
advanced  to  19*6,  in  1900  to  38*8,  and  in  1910  to  45*8  per  cent,  so  that 
to-day  the  population  of  Sweden  is  about  equally  divided  in  the  poraoit  of 
agriculture  on  the  one  hand  and  commerce  and  industries  on  the  other. 

The  number  of  farms  in  cvdtivation  in  1919  Was  428,758 ;  of  these 
there  were  of  2  hectares  and  under,  120,788  ;  2  to  20  h^tares,  270,511;  20  to 
100  hectares,  2,576  ;  above  100,  84,883.  Of  the  total  land  area  of  Sweden 
9*4  per  cent,  is  under  cultivation,  2*8  per  cent,  under  natural  meadows,  and 
57'^  per  cent,  under  forests,  the  ptodUcts  of  whitih  form  a  staple  expott. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  yield  of  the  chief  oveps'  fdr  S 
years : — 


Acreage  (hectares) 

Produce  (tone) 

Crop 

' 

1918 
154,166 

1919 
140,913 

1920 
145,719 

1918 

1919 

19«0 

Wheat  . 

241,885 

258,792 

286,535 

Rye 

883,690 

372,068 

869,676 

490,050 

566,089 

685,616 

Barley . 

185,263 

166,672 

162,501 

251,524 

280,678 

289,761 

Oats 

783,808 

712,872 

711,482 

814,070 

1,111,730 

1,024,757 

Mixed  corn  . 

264,719 

260,782 

263,713 

375,833 

475,749 

448,683 

Leguminous  crops^ 

42,279 

44,748 

44,898 

58,340 

67.756 

67,662 

Potatoes 

169,488 

168,689 

148,830 

1,882.825 

2,111,218 

1,677,545 

|loots2. 

120,096 

127,660 

132,861 

8,683,720 

3,83  S,  872 

3,599,014 

HayS    . 

1,867,486 

1,342,87S     1,189,360 

2,820,543 

4,300,969 

4,499,896 

2  i*eti8,  beaas,  and  vetckem        ^  Sagar^l^eet  and  fodder-roots.        >  And  fodder  plants. 

The  valae  of  all  crops  was  estimated  in  1917  at  1,474  million  kronor,  in  1913 
at2»401  miUion  kronor,  and  in  191&  at  2,145  million  kroner.  On  June  1, 
1919,  the  live  stock  was  as  follows:  Horses,  715,681  ;  head  of  cattle, 
2,550,828 ;  sheep  and  lambs,  1,563,654;  pigs,  716,783. 

II.  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Mining  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the  leading  industry  of  Sweden, 
which  wajB  the  biggest  producer  of  iron  in  Europe  until  the  use  of  coal  for  the 
manufacture  of  pig-iron  revolutionized  that  industry.  The  lack  of  fossU  fuel 
is  the  reason  why  at  present  mining  in  Lapplaiid  merely  concerns  itself  with 
the  raw  products,  though  experiments  made  in  recent  years  have  carried 
the  problem  of  electric  pi  eduction  of  iron  ore  a  good  step  forward.  The 
mining  of  ore  from  the  ore-fields  of  central  Sweden  has  become  one  of  the 
biggest  export  industries  of  the  country.  There  were  raised  in  the  ye«^r 
1919,  throughout  the  Kingdom,  4,981,110  tons  of  iron  ore.  The  pig-iron 
produced  amounted  in  1918  to  761,822  tons,  and  in  1919  to  493,701  tons ; 
the  bar  iron  426,473  tons  in  1918,  and  881,541  tons  in  1919.  Of 
iron  ore  in  1917,  5,818,498  tons,  in  1918,  4,463,760  tons,  and  in 
1919,  2,4i8,989  tons  were  exported  ;  of  pig-iron,  234,923  in  1917,  181,710 
in  1918,  and  81,573  in  1919.  There  were  also  raised  in  1919,  1,671  tons 
of  silver  and  lead  ore,  7,279  tons  of  copper  ore,  49,451  tons  of  zinc  ore,  12,278 
tons  of  manganese  ore,  and  108,770  tons  of  sulphur  pyrites.  The  gold  pro- 
duced amounted  to  21*552  kilograms,  the  silver  to  620,  the  lead  to  827, 448, 
the  copper  to  3,558,292,  the  zinc  to  2,320,538.  There  are  not  inconsiderable 
veins  of  coal  in  the  southern  parts  of  Sweden,  giving  429,267  tons  of  coal 
in  1919.  In  1919  there  were  45,108  persons  (4,067  young  x^eople  under  18) 
engaged  in  mining. 

III.  Industries. 

The  industries  of  Sweden  are  spread  fairly  well  over  the  whole  country. 
The  mining  of  iron  ore  has  reached  its  highest  perfection  north  of  the 
Polar  circle,  and  the  most  important  sawmills  are  located  along  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  production  of  iron  and  steel  has  taken  place  in 
central  Sweden  since  the  earliest  times  in  Swedish  history  ;  pig  iron  is 
produced  chiefly  in  Saudviken,  Domnarvet,  TJddeholm,  and  Fagersta. 
Cream  separators,  lighthouse  apparatus,  telephone  supplies,  motors,  and 
many  kinds  of  electrical  machinery  are  among  the  highly  specialised  products 
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6f  the  metallnrgioai  industries.  The  poieelaiii  factories  of  Bdntrand  and 
Gustavsberg  and  the  glass  factories  of  Kosta  and  Bejmyre  produce  wares  that 
hare  achieved  a  high  reputation  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Innumerable 
factories  for  the  production  of  finished  products  are  scattered  all  oyer  the 
countryside.  Of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  industries  of  Sweden,  those 
who  reside  in  the  country  exceed  in  number  the  workmen  who  live  in  towns. 
The  timber  and  wood- work  industries  of  Sweden  are  of  great  importance. 
The  public  forests  (mostly  on  crown-lands)  have  an  area  of  8,198,981  hectares 
(not  including  settlement  and  crown-farm  forests  amounting  in  1918  to  an 
area  of  517,769),  and  yielded,  in  1918,  5,636,240  cubic  metres  of 
timber.  In  1918  there  were  in  Sweden  1,266  sawmills  and  planing  mills  with 
40,379  workpeople  who  turned  out  sawn  or  planed  timber  to  the  value  of 
371,788,200  kronor  ;  566  factories  for  joinery  and  furniture  with  12,707  work- 
people, the  output  for  the  year  being  valued  at  80,730,143  kronor  ;  108 
factories  for  wood-pulp  with  13,566  workpeople,  output  228,741,807  kronor  ; 
and  74  paper  and  pasteboard  mills  with  11,813  workpeople,  output 
233, 980,962  kronor.  The  extent  of  somQ  other  Swedish  industries  in  1918  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Branch  of  industry 


Bar-iron  and  steel  works 
Iron  and  steel-goods  factories  • 
Mechanical  workshops    •  • 

WbarJs  and  dock-ranis   » 
Metal-fcoods  factories  i    .         , 
Stone-quarries  and  -dressing  works 
Brick  works  .  ,  . 

Flour  and  grain  mills      •         . 
Malt-liquor  breweries      •         • 
Tobacco  factories  . 
Dairies  .... 

Margarine  faetoriea 
Cotton-spinning  and -weaving  works 
Wool-spinniDg  and  -weaving  works 
Needle-works         .  .  , 

Tanneries     .... 
Shoe  factories 

Match  factories     •  •  • 

Other  chemical  industry  works 
Klectric-power  work       ,  , 


Factories 

Workpeople 

Value  of  outpnt 

Kronor 

128 

24,462 

555,148,895 

394 

15,059 

229,229,062 

817 

54,429 

554,244,407 

108 

12,708 

93,988,560 

164 

6,615 

104,099,897 

137 

8,729 

8.527.596 

245 

8,776 

52,106,867 

741 

2,786 

149,622,788 

302 

4,766 

46,163,549 

17 

4,596 

108,168,669 

974 

2,726 

70,877,089 

12 

198 

8,800,789 

66 

8,886 

46,720,S28 

114 

9,148 

104,822,269 

148 

7,704 

88,560,719 

162 

2,449 

107,036,624 

101 

7,068 

136,429,109 

19 

7,898 

45,777,061 

146 

4,221 

98,662,784 

366 

3,259 

74,186,978 

1  Manufacture  of  metals  other  than  iron. 

In  1918,  289,113  men,  50,516  women,  84,980  boys,  and  10,671  girls 
(under  18  years  of  age)  were  employed  in  factories. 

Commerce. 

The  total  customs-duties  leried  in  1918  amoonted  to  37,248,413  kronor, 
in  1919  to  100,899,715  kronor,  and  in  1920  to  146,053,125  kronor. 

The  imports  and  exports  ot  Sweden,  unwrought  gold  and  silver  and  coin 
not  included,  have  been  as  follows  (18 '16  kronor  =  £1) : — 


1916 


1917 


Imports 
Exports 


i, 

62,745,988 
85,703,574 


£ 
41,778,783 
76,466,887 


1918 


£ 

68.517,225 
75,024,088 


1919 


19201 


140,776,022 
87,588,709 


187,415,833 
127,421,500 


1  l^rovisional. 


COHMKBCE 


- 

"ST 

E-porta 

Kronot 
B.106,701 
2,M0,96S 

■%r 

■;ff-„ 

Corn  Md  floor 

■    Ktonor 

sB,7a),«s 

4T,«»),31CI 

Kroner 
»l,11T,O0a 

i*,7&r.mKi 
7o,i8a,oi» 

»6,M»,I)00 
84,954.000 
234;SM:000 
281,917,000 

104|666|«1M 
29,133,000 

Ms;»3;oop 

Kronor 
6,931,000 

Raw  teillle  materia]  and  yarn 
Minerals,  of  import!  mostly  coal    . 

15,991,187 

isi^isilssr 

US,  131 

4,»12,WH 
S!t7,rsO,57! 
297,110,388 

334,1^1, 6A» 
6B,3«4,4Sa 

S;S4Q.0«) 
66,3*2,000. 
S88,8i),000 
44,JS2,000 

22.874,000 

i4«.7a»,«oo 

448,870,100 

388,010,000 
166,234,000 

Hair,  htde>,  «d  other  animal  pro- 
Metali,  r»ir  and  partly  wronglit      ', 

ia,»8B,.53 
8,34!,Stfl 

Total- 

.3S3,3I0,0.'>e 
88,617,28*).} 

,360,432.61)3 
76,tt24,0S8l.) 

2,533,966,000  l,675,«e7:00b 
1140, 778,02!!.  )|BT,H8,7091. ) 

■o-ciUled  deelar«ii  valuet.    Imporle  u«  reci 
and  eiporta  ai  to  the  country  or  nltimato 

Urlir  instead  of  the  inailmnm  and  miriimmn 


moat  export  goode  (the 
It  provideeforaiingle 


The  following  table  «hovB  {according  to  the  BooLrd  of  Trade  returns)  ths 
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oliief  vrticlea  of  import  uid  export  in  the  trade  of  the  United  JBUngdom  and 
Sweden  for  2  years :— 


Imports 

1916 

1919. 

1 

Exports 

1918 

1019 

£ 

M        1 

£ 

£ 

Wood  and  timber 

11,888,926 

16,855,659 

Coal  .... 

2,052,680 

6,528,884 

Iron,  pig  and  puddled 
„    bar     .       .       . 

1,490,90S 

749,468 

Chemicals 

12,071 

400,640 

745,855 

441,496 

Cotton  manufactures 

44,355 

3,(S17,515 

Steel  ingots,  J^c 

499,905 

426,565 

Machinery 

24,717 

420,767 

Hatches 

63,992 

561,201 

Woollens  . 

61,782 

8,745,264 

tron  ore     . 

816,321 

437,371 

Iron  manufactures  . 

57,464 

899.220 

l^acking  puper   . 
Vood  pnlp . 

673,780 
4,818,870 

1,822,034 
7,922,199 

Oilcloth   . 
Tin    . 

7,766 
774 

570,999 
196,680 

Total  trade  between  Sweden  and  U.K.  (in  thonsands  of  pounds)   for 
5  years  (Board  of  Trade  retnma) : — 


— 

1916 

1917 

14,939 
3,074 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Imports  firom  Sweden  to  U.K 
Exports  to  Sweden  from  U.K.     . 

20,605 
6,678 

22,524 
2,619 

35,588 
24,483 

56,871 
50,832 

Shipping^  and  ITayig^ation. 

The  Swedish  mercantile  marine  engaged  both  in  the  home  and  foreign 
trade  on  Jannary  1,  1919,  was  as  follows  : — 


January  I,  1919 


20-500  tons 
600-1,000  „ 
1|000-2,000  „ 
AboTe  2,000  tons 


Totel  Jan.  1,  1919  . 


Sailing 


QroRS 
Tonnage 


Steam  and  Motor 


Total 


No. 


Gross 
Tonnaee 


No. 


Oross 
I  Tonnage 


108,747 

8,730 

18,212 

10,707 


141,396 


797 
119 
216 
106 


1,238 


131,605  <  2,06ft 

83,014  1  181 

811,687  I  226 

8137,954  I  111 


240,852 

91,744 

324,899 

878,661 


894,260   I  2,533      1,085,656 


The  port  of  Gbteborg  had  the  largest  shipping  in  the  beginning  of  1919— 
namely,  354  ressels  of  895,958  tons ;  and  next  to  it  came  Stockholm, 
possessing  402  ressels  of  a  total  burthen  of  267,959  tons. 

Vessels  enteied  from  and  cleared  for  foreign  countries,  with  cargoes  and  in 
ballast,  in  1918,  as  follows :— 


1918 

With  Cargoes 

In  Ballast 

Total 

No. 

Net 
Tonnage 

No. 

Net 
Tonnage 

686,544 
2,889,097 

No. 

Net 

Tonnagt 

Entered  : 
Swedish     .... 
Foreign     .... 

4,433 

7,938 

11,371 

7,227 
9,403 

2,846,928 
2,742,691 

5,089,619 

2,641,412 
4,598,829 

7,135,241 

4,109 
4,435 

8.542 
12,373 

'2,883,472 
5,081,68a 

Total  entered 
Oleai^d  * 

8,544 

2,875,041 

402,714 
608,488 

20,916 

7,965.160 

Swedish     .... 
Foreign      .... 

1,211 
2,842 

4,053 

8.588 
12,305 

2,944.116 
5,097,317 

Total  cleared 

lft,790 

906,202 

20,843 

8,041,443 

Total  entered  A  cleared  1918 

29,161 

12,224,760 

12,597 

8,781,848    41,768 

16,006,630 
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Internal  Commnnications. 

In  1918  147,271  ships  and  boats  passed  through  the  canals  of  Sweden. 

At  the  end  of  1919  the  total  length  of  railways  in  Sweden  was  9,392  miles, 
of  which  3,409  miles  belonged  to  the  State.  The  receipts  of  the  State  railways 
in  1919  were  298  million  kronor,  and  expenses  309  million  kronor.  The  total 
cost  of  construction  for  the  State  railways  to  the  end  of  1918  was  734,011,000 
kronor,  and  for  private  railways  in  1917  631,091,000  kronor.  The  total  number 
of  passengers  tn  the  State  railways  in  1919  was  34,077,000;  weight  of  goods 
13,764,000  tons  ;  private  railways  in  1919,  25,513,000  tons  of  goods,  and 
51,991,000  passengers.  The  line  between  Gotheborg  and  Stockholm  is  about 
to  be  electrified. 

The  length  of  the  wires  of  the  telegraph  at  the  end  of  1919  was  48,761 
miles,  22,269  miles  of  which  belonged  to  the  railways.  The  wires  of  the 
State  telephone  had  a  length  of  898,413  miles,  the  wires  of  the  private 
telephone  lines  a  length  of  only  6,264  miles.  There  were  3,333  telegraph 
offices.  The  number  of  messages  sent  in  the  year  1919  was  9,293,490, 
including  810,068  in  transit.  In  1919  there  were  383,499  instruments  (in 
Stockholm  131,204)  employed  in  the  telephone  service,  including  only 
4,708  private  telephones. 

The  Swedish  Post  Office  carried  667,069,000  letters,  post-cards,  journals, 
&c.,  in  the  year  1919.  The  number  of  post-offices  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
3,657.  The  total  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  in  1919  amounted  to  55,471,800 
kronor,  and  the  total  expenditure  to  54,423,800  kronor,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
1,048,000  kronor. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  Riksbank,  or  National  Bank  of  Sweden,  belongs  entirely  to  the  State 
and  is  managed  by  directors  elected  for  three  years  by  the  Diet,  except  one, 
the  president,  who  is  designated  by  the  King.  It  is  a  bank  of  exchange  to 
regulate  financial  relations  with  foreign  countries  ;  it  accepts  deposits  of  money, 
and  on  sufficient  security  it  lends  money  for  purposes  in  which  there  is  no 
speculative  element.  The  Bank  is  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Diet,  its  capital 
and  reserve  capital  are  fixed  by  its  constitution,  and  its  note  circulation  is 
limited  by  the  value  of  its  metallic  stock  and  its  assets  in  current  accounts 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  but  its  actual  circulation  is  kept  far  within  this  limit. 

The  following  table  gives  statistics  of  the  National  Bank,  and  private  banks 
(joint-stock  banks  included)  in  Sweden  for  December  31,1920  (18*16  kronor  =z 
1/.).  There  are  11  conjointly  responsible  private  banks  and  30  joint-stock 
banks  (December  1920).  Since  December  31,  1903,  only  the  Riksbank 
has  the  ri^ht  to  issue  notes  : — 


AMieti 


Real  estate  »nd  furniture  . 
Ghold  and  bullion  .... 
Bills,  etc.,  payable  at  sight 
Bonds  and  Gtovemment  securities 

Shares 

Claima  on  Swedish  banks    . 

Claims  on  Foreign  bonks 

Bills  payable  in  Sweden 

Bills  payable  Abroad  .       .       , 

OntstandiDg  loans 

Cash  eredits  and  overdrawn  carreat 

accounts 

Sundries 


Totel 


The  Riksbank 


Kronor 

2S4,5O9,0O1 
48,658,013 
17,184,363 


73,661,322 

641,187,970 

31,831,920 

16,894,785 

1,125,327 
4,070,259 


1,017,518,560 


Other  Banks 


Kronor 

84,035,850 
176,668,627 

71,972,906 
226,738,012 

58,396,529 

108,298,402 

293,393,424 

1,949,814,385 

87,806,904 
3,690,665,411 

1,670,834,298 
304,652,666 


7,662,266,900 


Total 


Kronor 

84,086,350 
480,168,126 
120,626,009 
243,917,375 

63,896,629 

108,398,402 

366,964,746 

2,491,002,855 

69,138,824 
3,606,660,196 

1, 671,969,625 
398,722,924 

8,679,776,607 
4   P 
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LiabUiti«0 


(^Igitial  subsoribAd  capital 

Otlwr  funds 

Notes  in  oirculation     . 

Bank  post  billB  in  circulation     . 

Current  aceoonts 

Deposit  aoeountB  .... 

Deposit  on  saTings  bank  accouuts 

Liabilities  to  Swedish  banks 

Liabilities  to  Foreign  banks 

Loans  raised 

Sundries 


Total 


The  Riksbank 


Kronor 

60,000,000 

12,500,000 

759,877,200 

5,360,641 

171,678,848 

800 


4,898,371 
18,362|945 


1,017,618,660 


Other  Banks 


Kronor 
601,233,650 
618,361,621 

163,414,850 
1,281,613,171 
2^864,022,204 
959,701,792 
429,688,586 
144,962,558 
127,489,646 
586,828,922 


Total 


Kroner 
651,233,650 
525,851,621 
759,877,260 
168,755,691 
1,458,132,014 
2,854,022,504 
959,701,792 
429,688,586 
149,860,929 
127,439,546 
600,191,867 


7,662,266,900         8,679,775.460 


Tht  saTings-banks  statistics  (exolusive  of  Post  Office)  are  as  follows : — 


Number  of  depositors  at  end  of  year 
Bepoeits  at  end  of  year,  kronor 
Ckpital  and  reserre  fond,  ditto. 


1916 


1917 


1,893,901!        1,987,194 

1,207,267,34411,482,955,480 

92)308,6581     97,861,641 


1918 


2,106,880 

1,628,660,878 

101,706,642 


1919 


2,196,504 
1,868,009,855 
107,269,000 


At  the  end  of  1919  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  had  660,000  deposit 
and  83,022,137  kronor  of  deposits^ 

The  Private  and  Joint-Stock  Banks  also  act  as  Sarings  Banks.      Tlien 
statistics  of  depositors  and  deposits  are  as  follows : — 


— 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Number  ol  depositors  at  end  of  year 
Deposits  at  end  of  year,  kronor 

1,892,969 

669,716,490 

1,661,060 

887;I20,92e 

1,888,762 
960,671,800 

1,941,343 

959,701,792 

Itoney,  Weights^  and  Measures!. 

• 

By  a  treaty  signed  May  27,  1873,  with  additional  treaty  of  October  IS, 
1875,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  adc^pted  the  same  monetary 
system. 

The  Swedish  Krona,  of  100  ore,  is  of  the  value  of  Is.  lid.,  or  about 
18  kronor  to  the  pound  sterling. 

The  gold  20-kronor  piece  weighs  8*960572  grammes,  '900  fine,  contaixuiig 
8  '0645  grammes  of  fine  gold,  and  the  silver  krona  weighs  7  '5  grammes,  *800 
find,  containing  6  grammes  of  fine  silver.  Iron  coins  were  issued  in 
1917,  1918,  and  1919. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold.  National  Bank  notes  for  1,  5^  10,  50,  100, 
and  1000  kronor  are  legal  means  of  payment,  and  the  Bank  is  bound  to 
exchange  them  for  gold  on  presentation.  The  1  kronor  notes  have  been,  issued 
since  September,  1914. 

No  gold  coins  were  made  at  the  Swedish  mint  during  191 9,  but  24,076,160 
silver,  btonze,  and  iron  coins,  With  a  nominal  valuA  of  1,903,434  kronor, 
were  issued  in  1919.     It  is  intended  gradually  to  withdraw  the  iron  ooins. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  lina  toe^shres  is  obligatory. 
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Diplomatic  Eepresentatiyes. 

1.  Of  Sweden  in  Great  Britain. 

Bnvoy  Ejctraor dinar y  and  Minister  PlenipoterUiary. — Baron  E.  '  K. 
Palmstierna  (appointed  October,  1920). 

Gounsellor. — Baron  J.  M.  Alatrdmer. 

Second  Secretary, — L.  M.  J.  Sager. 

JUaehi.-^Qt*  Oldenburg. 

Military  Attache. — Lieut. -Col.  E.  Mossberg. 

Naval  Attache. — Captain  D.  H.  Tiselius. 

Special  Attache  for  Financial^  Social  and  Labour  Questions. — Dr.  E. 
R.  Sjdstrand. 

Chancellor. — J.  StiUe. 

Consul-General  in  London. — E.  G.  Sahlin. 

There  are  Consular  reprefientatives  at  the  following  places : — Belfast^ 
Birminghfwn,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Cork,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Glasgow, 
Hartlepool,  Hull»  Leith,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Southampton,  and 
many  other  places. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Sweden. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Colville  A.  de  R.  Barclay,  C.B.,  C.B.E.,  M.V.O. 
(September  9,  1919). 

Secretaries. — P.  "W.  M.  Ramsay  and  J.  C.  S.  Bennett. 
Naval  Attache. — Captain  J.  Wolfe  Murray,  D.S.O. 
Military  Attache. — Colonel  W.  Robertson,  D.S.O. 
Commercial  Secretary. — Herbert  Kershaw. 
Consul' General  at  Gothenburg. — H,  M.  Grove. 
Consul  at  Sfockholm. — S.  E.  Kay. 

There  are  also  Consular  representatives  at  Gavle,  Halsingborg,  Kalmar, 
Liile&,  Malmo,  Korrk5ping,  Sundsvall,  Soderhamn,  Varberg,  Visby,  kc. 

References  concerning^  Sweden. 

1.  OrrioiAL  Ptjblioations. 

Statiitiak  irsbok  for  Svarige  (Annuaire  statiatiquo  d«  Is  Sa6de),  Utgiven  ar  Eongl. 
Statistiska  Centralbyr&n.    Annaal.    (Firit  Year  1014.)    Stockholm. 

Bidrag  till  Sverigeii  ofiiciella  statistik :  See  Statksman's  Year-Booic  for  1915.  The 
series  '  Bidrag '  eudii  with  tlie  year  1911  (•zcept  the  publications  with  the  letter  U, 
which  end  with  the  year  1917.  It  has  beea  replaced  by  the  new  series,  '  Sveriges  officiella 
statistik,'  mentioned  below).    Stockholm,  1857-1920  . 

▲rbetsstatistik.  Stockholm,  1899-1911.  Replaced  by  the  Social  Statistics  of  the  new 
series,  mentioned  below. 

Sverigea  officiella  statistik.  (Reports  on  Population,  Agriculture,  Mining,  Industry, 
Commerce  and  Navigation,  Social  Statistics,  &c.).    Stockholm,  1912-1920. 

Statistiska meddelanden.  Stockholm,  1912-1920.  including:  Occasional  Statistical 
Inrestigations  (a),  not  yet  arranged  for  (6),  Monthly  Trade  Statistics  (c),  Railway 
Statistical  Returns  (d),  Banking  Returns  (e),  Social  Returns  (f). 

Kommersiella  meddelanden,  utgivna  av  K.  Eommerskollegium.    Stockholm,  1914-20. 

Meddelanden  frin  K.  KommerskoUegii  afdelning  for  arbetsstatistik.  Stockholm, 
1903-1911.  Replaced  by:  Sociala  meddelanden,  utgirna  av  Socialstyrelsen  (= Statistiska 
meddelanden,  serie  F.) 

Anbok  for  Sveriges  kommuner.  Utgiven  av  Kungl.  Statistiska  Centralbyr4n.  Annual 
(First  issue,  1918.)    Stockholm.     (For  distribution,  as  a  rule,  only  within  Scandinavia). 

Statistisk  tidskrift,  utgiven  av  KungL  Statistiska  Central byr&n.  Stockholm,  1862-1913. 

Sveriges  riksbank.  Published  by  the  Bank  of  Sweden.  Annual.  (First  issue,  1908). 
Stockholm. 

Sreriges  statskalenderfor  &r  1921.  Ut^ven  efter  KungUMiO^stats  n&digste  fSrordnando 
AT  deM  Vetenskaps-AkademL    Uppsala,  1921. 
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€h$inehard  (J.).  Sweden,  Historical  and  Statistioel  Handbook,  inraed  by  •zder  of  tke 
Swediith  GoTernment.    3  vole.    Stockholm,  1914. 
Foreign  Office  Reports,  Annual  Series.    London. 

2.    Non-Offioial  Publications. 

AhUnius  (K.)  and  Sjogren  (O.),  Sverige,  geograflsk,  topograftak,  stfttistisk  beakriteing 
(in  publication). 

ArnhsimiV.),  Schwedeu.    Gotha,  1917. 

£a«d«Jk«r'<  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.    10th  ed.     Leipzig,  1912. 

Bain  (R.  N.),  Gustavus  III.  and  his  Contemporaries.  2  vols.  London,  1894.— 
Charles  XIL  and  the  Collapse  of  tlic  Swedish  Empire  in  'Heroes  of  the  Nations'  series. 
London,  1895. — Scandinavia:  A  Political  History  of  Denmark,  Norway,  ajid  Sweden 
(1616-1900).    Cambridge,  1905. 

Barnes  (TT.),  Things  Seen  in  Sweden.    London,  1915. 

Coue9%nQe  (J.  de),  La  Scandinavie.     Paris,  1914. 

Drachmann  (P.)  and  Westergaard  (H.),  Tlie  Industrial  Development  and  Commercial 
Policy  of  the  Three  Scandinavian  Countries.    London,  1915. 

DahUrui  (C.  G.),  Expose  de  I'industrie  mini^re  et  mdtallurgique  de  la  SaMe. 
Stockholm,  1905. 

FaMbeelc(P.)t  Constitution  Su^oise  et  le  Parlementarisme  Moderne.    Paris,  1905. 

Flaeh  (W.),  Dannfelt  (H.  J.)  and  Sundbarg  (G.),  Sveriges  Jordbrak  (L'Agricaltme  d« 
la  8u6de  an  Commencement  du  ^X*"*  Siecle).    Folio.    Uppsala,  1909.    (Statistieal  Atlas). 

Hildebrand  (B.),  and  others,  S^rerigea  liistoria  intill  ijugonde  aekleti  Stockholm, 
1903-10. 

Kennedy  (E.  B.),  Tliirty  Seasons  in  Scandinavia.    London,  1908. 

Key  (H.),  La  vie  economique  de  la  Su^de.    Paris,  1913. 

EjelUn  (R.),  Schweden.  Eine  politische  Mouographie.  German  edition.  Monicb, 
1918. 

Leaeh  (H.  G.),  Scandinavia  of  the  Scandinavians.    London,  1915. 

Niemann  (Walter),  Das  Nordlandbucli.  Eine  Einfiihrung  in  die  geaammte  nordiaehe 
Natur  und  Kultur.     Berlin,  1909. 

Sekefer  (Chr.),  Les  Etats  Scandinave^  de  1815  k  1847;  de  1848  i  1870;  de  1870  inos 
jours.    Vols.  X.,  XL,  and  XII.  of  Histoire  Generale.    Paris,  1898-99. 

8tg/anM9on  (J.),  Denmark  and  Sweden  (Story  of  the  Nations).    London,  1916. 

SundbUrg  (G.),  Apergus  statistiqaes  internatio:iaux.     11*  annee     Stoekholin,  190P. 

Swedish  Export.  Published  by  the  General  Export  Association  of  Swedea.  Stock 
holm,  Monthly. 

La  SuMe  industrielle  et  I'ezportation.     Stockholm,  1920. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

(ScHWEiz. — Suisse. — Svizzera.  ) 

Constitution  and  Government. 

I.  Central. 

On  August  1,  1291,  the  men  of  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Lower  Unterwalden 
entered  into  a  defensive  League.  In  1353  the  League  included  eight 
members,  and  in  1613  thirteen.  Various  allied  and  subject  territories 
were  acquired  either  by  single  cantons  or  by  several  in  common,  and  in 
1648  the  Lea^e  became  formally  independent  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
but  no  addition  was  made  to  the  number  of  cantons  till  1798.  In  that 
year,  under  the  influence  of  France,  the  unified  Helvetic  Republic  was 
formed.  This  failed  to  satisfy  the  Swiss,  and  in  1803  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
in  the  Act  of  Mediation,  gave  a  new  constitution  and  out  of  the  lands 
formerly  allied  or  subject  increased  the  number  of  cantons  to  nineteen. 
In  1815  the  perpetual  neutrality  of  Switzerland  and  the  inviolability 
of  her  territory  were  guaranteed  by  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Portugal, 
Prussia,  and  Russi\=  and  the  Federal  Pact  which  had  been  drawn  up 
at  Zurich,  and  which  included  three  new  cantons,  was  accepted  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  The  Pact  remained  in  force  till  1848,  when  a  new 
constitution,  prepared  without  foreign  interference,  was  accepted  by  general 
consent.  This,  in  turn,  was,  on  May  29,  1874,  superseded  by  the  constitution 
which  is  now  in  force. 

The  constitution  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  may  be  revised  either 
in  the  ordinary  forms  of  Federal  legislation  with  compulsory  referendwm, 
or  by  direct  popular  vote,  a  majority  both  of  the  citizens  voting  and  of 
the  cantons  being  required,  and  the  latter  method  may  be  adopted  on 
the  demand  (called  the  popular  initiative)  of  50,000  citizens  with  the 
right  to  vote.  The  Federal  Government  is  supreme  in  matters  of  peace, 
war,  and  treaties  ;  it  regulates  the  army,  the  railway,  postal  and  telegraph 
systems,  the  coining  of  money,  the  issue  and  repayment  of  bank  notes, 
and  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  Republic.  It  legislates  on  matters 
of  civil  capacity,  copyright,  bankruptcy,  patents,  sanitary  police  in 
dangerous  epidemics,  and  it  may  create  and  subsidise,  besides  the  Poly- 
technic School  at  Ziirich,  a  Federal  University  and  other  educational 
institutions.  There  has  also  been  entrusted  to  it  the  authority  to  decide 
concerning  public  works  for  the  whole  or  great  part  of  Switzerland, 
such  as  those  relating  to  rivers,  forests,  and  the  construction  of  railways. 

The  supreme  legislative  and  executive  authority  are  vested  in  a 
parliament  of  two  chambers,  a  'Standerat,*  or  State  Council,  and  a 
*  Nationalrat,'  or  National  Council.  The  first  is  composed  of  forty - 
four  members,  chosen  and  paid  by  the  twenty-two  cantons  of  the 
Confederation,  two  for  each  canton.  Their  remuneration  depends  on  the 
wealth  and  liberality  of  the  cantons,  the  average  being  about  20  francs 
(16«.)  per  day ;  representatives  from  the  canton  of  Geneva  receive  30 
francs  (25*.),  from  Uri  and  from  Unterwalden  15  francs  (125.  6d.)  per 
day.  The  mode  of  their  election  and  the  term  of  membership  depend 
entirely  on  the  canton.  Three  of  the  cantons  are  politically  divided — 
Basel  into  Stadt  and  Land  ;    Appenzell  into   Ausser  Rhoden  and  Inner 
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Rhodcn ;  and  Unterwald  into  Obwald  and  Nidwald.  Each  of  these 
parts  of  cantons  sends  one  member  to  the  State  Council,  so  that  there 
are  two  members  to  the  divided  as  well  as  to  the  nn divided  cantons. 
The  *  Nationalrat '  consists  of  189  re[>resentatives  of  the  Swiss  people, 
chosen  in  direct  election,  at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  for  every  20, 000  sonls. 
The  members  are  paid  from  Federal  funds  at  the  rate  of  25  francs  for 
each  day  on  which  they  are  present,  with  travelling  expenses,  at  the 
rate  of  20  centimes  {2d.)  per  kilometre,  to  and  from  the  capitol.  Members 
employed  on  commissions  receive  additional  pay  at  the  same  rate.  On 
the  basis  of  the  general  census  1910,  the  cantons  are  represented  is 
the  National  Council  as  follows  : — 


Number  of 

Nnmbcr  of 

Canton 

Repreaen- 

Cantpn 

Bopresen- 

tatives 
25 

tatives 

Ziirich  (Zurich) 

Appenzell — Exterior  and 

Bern  (Berne)    . 

32 

Interior 

4 

Luzern  (Lucerne) 

8 

St.  GaUen  (St.  Gall) 

15 

Uri .         .  '      . 

1 

Graubiinden  (Grisons) 

6 

Schwyz    .... 

3 

Aargau  (Argovie) 
Thurgau  (Thurgoyie) 

12 

Unterwald — ^Upper     and 

7 

Lower  .... 

2 

Ticino  (Tessin) 

8 

Glarus  (Claris) 

2 

Vaud  (Waadt) . 

16 

Zug  (Zoug) 

1 

Valais  (Wallis) 

6 

Fribourg  (Freiburg) . 

7. 

Neuch&tel  (Neuenbiiig)     . 

7 

Solothurn  (Soleure) , 

6 

Geneve  (Genf)  . 

8 

Basel    (B&le) — town    and 
country 

11 

Total  . 

189 

Schatfhausen  (Schaifhouse) 

2 

At  the  elections  held  in  November,  1919,  the  following  parties  were 
returned : — Liberals,  61  ;  Social  Democrats,  41  ;  Catholics,  41  ;  Agrarian, 
29  ;  Liberal  Democrats,  9  ;  other  parties,  8. 

A  general  election  of  representatives  takes  place  by  ballot  every  three 
years.  Every  citizen  of  the  Republic  who  has  entered  on  his  twenty- 
first  year  is  entitled  to  a  vote  ;  and  any  voter,  not  a  clergyman,  may  be 
elected  a  deputy.  Both  chambers  united  are  called  the  *  Bundes- Versamm- 
lung,'  or  Federal  Assembly,  and  as  such  represent  the  supreme  Government 
of  the  Republic.  The  first  step  towards  legislative  action  may  be  taken 
by  means  of  the  popular  initiative,  and  laws  passed  by  the  Federal 
Assembly  may  be  vetoed  by  the  popular  voice.  Whenever  a  petition 
demanding  the  revision  or  annulment  of  a  measure  passed  by  the  Legislature 
is  presented  by  30,000  citizens,  or  the  alteration  is  demanded  by  eight 
cantons,  the  law  in  question  must  be  submitted  to  the  direct  vote  of 
the  nation.  For  the  decision  of  the  question  submitted  a  majority  both 
of  the  cantons  and  of  the  voters  is  required.  This  principle,  called  the 
referendum f  is  frequently  acted  on.  The  chief  executive  authority  is 
deputed  to  a  *  Bundesrat,'  or  Federal  Council,  consisting  of  seven  membew» 
elected  for  three  years  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  The  members  of  this 
council  must  not  hold  any  other  oflBce  in  the  Confederation  or  cantons, 
nor  engage  in  any  calling  or  business.  It  is  only  through  this  executir* 
body  that  legislative  measures  are  introduced  in  the  deliberativt  councils 
and  its  members  are  present  at  and  take  part  in    their  proceediiigif  ^^^ 
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do  not  Toto.     Every  citizen  who  has  a  vote  tbr  the  National  Cotincil  is 
eligible  for  becoming  a  member  of  the  executive. 

The  President  of  the  Confederation  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  Federal 
Council  are  the  first  magistrates  of  the  Confederation.  Both  are  elected  by  the 
Federal  Assembly  in  joint  session  of  the  National  and  State  councils  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  January  1  to  December  31,  and  are  not  re-eligible  to  the 
same  offices  till  after  the  expiration  of  another  year.  The  Vice-President, 
however,  may  be,  and  usually  is,  elected  to  succeed  the  outgoing  President. 

President  of  the  Confederation  for  1921, — Edmund  SchuHke$$  (Aargao). 
Born  1868. 

Vice-President  of  the  Federal  Council  for  1921. — Dr.  Bobert  ffaab 
(Zurich). 

The  seven  members  of  the  Federal  Council — each  of  whom  has  a  salary  of 
1,000Z.  per  annum,  while  the  President  has  1,0802. — act  as  ministers,  or  chiefs 
of  the  seven  administrative  departments  of  the  Republic.  These  departments 
are: — 1.  Foreign  Affairs.  2.  Interior.  3,  Justice  and  Police.  4.  Military. 
5.  Finance  and  Customs.  6.  Agriculture  and  Industry  (Economie  publique). 
7.  Posts  and  Railways.  The  city  of  Bern  is  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Council 
and  the  central  administrative  authorities. 

11.  Local  Gotirnmbkt. 

Each  of  the  cantons  and  demi-cantons  of  Switzerland  is  sovereign,  so 
far  as  its  independence  and  legislative  powers  are  not  restricted  by  the  federal 
constitution ;  each  has  its  local  government,  different  in  its  organisation  in 
most  instances,  but  all  based  on  the  principle  of  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  In  a  few  of  the  smallest  cantons,  the  people  exercise  their  powers 
direct,  without  the  intervention  of  any  parliamentary  machinery,  all  male 
citizens  of  full  age  assembling  together  in  the  open  air,  at  stated  periods, 
making  laws  and  appointing  their  administrators.  Such  assemblies,  known  as  the 
Landsgemeinden,  exist  in  Appenzell,  Glarus,  Unterwald,  and  XJri.  In  aU  the 
larger  cantons,  there  is  a  body  chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  called  der  Grosse 
Rath,  which  exercises  all  the  functions  of  the  Landsgemeinden.  In  all  the 
cantonal  constitutions,  however,  except  that  of  Freiburg  and  those  of  the 
cantons  which  have  a  Landsgemeinde,  the  referendum  has  a  place.  This 
principle  is  most  fully  developed  in  Zurich,  where  all  laws  and  concordats,  or 
agreements  with  other  cantons,  and  the  chief  matters  of  finance,  as  well  as  all 
revision  of  the  constitution,  must  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote.  In  many 
of  the  cantons,  the  popular  initiative  has  also  been  introduced.  The  members 
of  the  cantonal  councils,  as  well  as  most  of  the  magistrates,  are  either 
honorary  servants  of  their  fellow-citizens,  or  receive  a  merely  nominal  salary. 
In  each  canton  there  are  districts  (Amtsbezirke)  consisting  of  a  number  of 
communes  grouped  together,  each  district  having  a  Prefect  (Regierungstatt- 
halter)  representing  the  canton.  In  the  larger  communes,  for  local  affairs, 
there  is  an  Assembly  (legislative)  and  a  Council  (executive)  with  a  president, 
maire  or  syndic,  and  not  less  than  4  other  members.  In  the  smaller  com- 
manes  there  is  a  council  only,  with  its  proper  officials. 

Area  and  Population. 

I.  Pkogkess  and  Pkesent  Condition. 

Area  and  population,  according  to  the  census  held  on  December  1,  1910, 
and  that  held  on  December  1,  1920.  The  cantons  are  given  in  the  official 
order,  and  the  year  of  the  entrance  of  each  into  the  league  ori^confederatiop 
19  stated  :-^ 
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Aret : 

1 

Ptpnlation 

Pop. 

O&n^fbii 

per  aqiure 

\^»lft^vB 

sq.  miles 

Dec.  1, 1910 

Dec  1, 1920 

mfle.  1920 

Zurich  (Zurich)  (1861)      . 

666     1 

503,915 

535,634 

819 

Ben)  (Berne)  (1853)  . 

2,657 

645,877 

669,966 

'      252 

Luzem  (Lucerne)  (1332)    . 

579 

167,223 

176,189 

304 

Uri(1291)         .... 

416 

22,113 

23,843 

57 

Schwyz(1291)  .... 
Obwaiden  (XJnterwalden-le- 

351 

58,428 

59,475 

169 

Haut)(1291) 

183 

17,161 

17.461 

95 

Nidwalden  (Unterwalden-le- 

Bas)  (1291)   .... 

112 

13,788 

18,966 

124 

Glarus  (Glaris)  (1352) 

267 

33,316 

33,689 

125 

Zug  (Zoug)  (1852)     . 
Fribourg  (Freiburg)  (1481) 

92 

28,166 

31,439 

341 

644 

139,654 

142,297 

220 

Solothurn  (Soleure)  (1481) 

802 

117,040 

130,230 

431 

Basel-Stadt  (Bale-V.)  (1501)      . 

14 

135,918 

140.112 

10,008 

Basel-Land  (B&le-C.)  (1501) 

163 

76,488 

82,083 

503 

Schaffhausen  (Schaffhouse)  (1501) 

114 

46,097 

60,238 

440 

Appenzell  A.-Rh.  (Ext.)  (1518) 

101 

57,973 

65,113 

545 

Appenzell  I.-Rh.  (Int.)  (1613)  . 

61 

14,659 

14,642 

288 

St  Gallen  (St.  Gall)  (1803) 

779 

302,896 

294,028 

377 

Graubunden  (Grisons)  (1803)      . 

2,773 

117,069 

118,263 

42 

Aargau  (Areovie)  (1803)    . 
Thurgau  (Thurgovie)  (1803)      . 

542 

230,634 

239.777 

442 

381 

134,917 

136,153 

364 

Ticino  (Tessin)  (1803) 

1,088 

156,166 

153,457 

141 

Vaud  (Waadt)  (1803) 

1,244 

317,457 

315,326 

253 

Valais  (Wallis)  (1816) 

2,027 

128,381 

128,274 

63 

Neuchatel  (Neuenburg)(1815)  . 

312 

133,061 

;    130,671 

418 

Geneve  (Genf)  (1815) 

108 
15,976 

154,^06 
3,753,293 

i    170,332 

1,577 

Total 

3,861,508 

241 

The  German  language  is  spoken  by  the  majority  of  inhabitants  in  19  of  the 
26  cantons,  the  French  in  five  (Fribourg,  Vaud,  Valais,  Neuch^tel  and  Genfevp), 
the  Italian  in  one  (Ticino).  In  1910,  2,694,298  spoke  German,  793,264 
French,  302,578  Italian,  40,122  Romansch,  and  23,031  other  languages. 

The  number  of  foreigners  resident  in  Switzerland  in  1920  was  412,306. 

II.  Movement  op  Population. 


Years 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


Total  Births  i    Stillbirths 


77,931 
75,885 
74,125 
7*.884 
74,205 


2,386 
2.2 


OA 


2,060 
2, '220 
2,080 


Marriages 


19,527 
22.251 
23,254 
26,117 
30,731 


Deaths  and 
StiUbirths 


53,912 
52,848 
55,366 
77,260 
57.012 


SorpluB  of  Birtbt 
over  Deaths 

24,019 
23,037 
18,759 
-  2,376 
17,  IM 


In  1918  the  illegitimate  births  numbered  3,439,  or  4*4  per  cent.  The 
number  of  diyorces  was  1,699. 

The  number  of  emigrants  in  five  years  was: — 1916,  1,464;  1917,  656; 
1918,  304  ;  1919,  3,063  ;  1920,  9,276. 
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III.  Pkiwoipal  Towks. 

On  December  1,  1920,  the  census  population  of  the  principal  towns  was 
as  follows :— Zurich,  206,120;  Basel,  135,285;  Bern,  103,986;  St.  Gallon, 
69,733  ;  Lausanne,  67,858  ;  Geneva,  55,738  ;  Luzem,  43,696  ;  Chaux-de- 
Fonds,  37,591;  Blainpalais  (Genera),  35,472;  Biel,  34,414;  Winterthur, 
26,372;  NeuchStel,  22,959  ;  Freiburg,  20,468  ;  Schaffhauwn,  19,954  ;  Caux- 
Biyes  (Geneva),  19,942;  Chur,  15,484;  Petit-Saconnez  (Genera),  15,084; 
Herisau,  14,951;  Zhun,  14,023;  Lugano,  13,281;  Solothum,  12,970; 
Beren,  12,702 ;  Locle,  12,441  ;  Norfchach,  11,645  ;  Olten,  11,468 ; 
Chatelard  (Montreux),  10,697  ;  Aarau,  10,606;  Bellinzona,  10,170. 

Belig^on. 

There  is  complete  and  absolute  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  creed.  No 
one  is  bound  to  pay  taxes  specially  appropriated  to  defraying  the  expenses 
of  a  creed  to  which  he  does  not  belong.  No  bishoprics  can  be  created  on 
Swiss  territory  without  the  approbation  of  the  Confederation.  The  order 
of  Jesuits  and  its  affiliated  societies  cannot  be  received  in  any  part  of 
Switzerland ;  all  functions  clerical  and  scholastic  are  forbidden  to  its 
members,  and  the  interdiction  can  be  extended  to  any  other  religious  orders 
whose  action  is  dangerous  to  the  State,  or  interferes  with  the  peace  of 
diiferent  creeds.  The  foundation  of  new  conrents  or  religiona  orders  is 
forbidden. 

According  to  the  census  of  December  1,  1920,  the  number  of  Protestants 
amounted  to  2,218,589  (57  per  cent,  of  the  population),  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  1,586,826  (41  per  cent),  and  of  Jews  to  20,955  (2  per  cent.). 
Protestants  are  in  a  majority  in  twelve  of  the  cantons,  and  Catholics  in 
ten.  Of  the  more  populous  cantons,  Ziirich,  Bern,  Vaud,  NeuchRtel,  and 
liasel  (town  and  land)  are  mainly  Protestant,  while  Luzern,  Fribourg,  Ticino, 
Valais  and  the  Forest  Cantons  are  mainly  Catholic.  The  Roman  Catholic 
priests  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  Protestant  clergy,  the  former 
comprising  more  than  6,000  regular  and  secular  priests.  They  are  under 
five  bishops,  viz.,  of  Basel  and  Lugano  (resident  at  Solothurn),  Chur,  St. 
Gallen,  Lausanne  and  Geneva  (resident  at  Freiburg),  and  Sitten  (Sion),  all  of 
tbem  immediately  subject  to  the  Holy  See.  The  government  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  Calvinistic  in  doctrine  and  Presbyterian  in  form,  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  magistrates  of  the  various  cantons,  to  whom  is  also 
entrusted,  in  the  Protestant  districts,  the  superintendence  of  public  instruction. 

Instruction. 

In  the  educational  administration  of  Switzerland  there  is  no  centralization. 
Before  the  year  1848  most  of  the  cantons  had  organised  a  system  of  primary 
schools,  and  since  that  year  elementary  education  has  steadily  advanced.     In 
1874  it  was  made  obligatory  (the  school  age  varying  in  the  diiferent  cantons), 
and  placed  under  the  civil  authority.     In  some  cantons  the  cost  falls  almost 
entirely  on  the  communes,  in  others  it  is  divided  between  the  canton  and  com- 
munes.    In  all  the  cantons  primary  instruction  is  free.     In  the  north-eastern 
cantons,  where  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  Protestant,  the  proportion  of  the 
school-attending  childi'en  to  the  whole  population  is  as  one  to  five  ;  while  in  the 
half-Protestant  and  half- Roman  Catholic  cantons  it  is  as  one  to  seven  ;  and  in 
the  entirely  Roman  Catholic  cantons  as  one  to  nine.     The  compulsory  law  has 
liitherto  not  always  been  enforced  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons,  but  is  rigidly 
carried  out  in  those  where  the  Protestants  form  the  majority  of  inhabitants. 
In  every  district  there  are  primary  schools,  and  secondary  schools  for  youths 
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of  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  Of  tke  contingent  for  military  service  in  1912, 
0*6  per  thonaand  could  not  read. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  varioius  dasses  of  educational  insti- 
tutions for  1918 : — Kindergarten,  302  ;  4,229  primary  schools  with 
13,371  teachers  (8,008  men  and  5,363  women),  and  555,353  pupils 
(277»741  boys  and  277,612  girls)  ;  the  527  secondarv  schools  Lad 
24,999  boys  and  24,429  girls  with  1,625  men  and  252  women 
teachers;  128  middle  schools  had  19,792  boys  and  6,816  girls  with 
1,476  men  and  232  women  teachers.  There  are  also  commercial 
schools,  technical  schools,  schools  for  the  instruction  of  girls  in  domestic 
economy  and  other  subjects  ;  agricultural  schools,  schools  for  horticulture, 
for  viticulture,  for  arboriculture,  and  for  dairy  management.  There  are  also 
institutions  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  feeble-minded.  In 
the  28  reformatories  of  Switzerland  in  1917,  there  were  1,664  children  under 
instruction.  In  1920  the  State  spent  on  primary  education  2,357,529 
francs. 

There  are  seven  universities  in  Switzerland.  These  universities  are 
organised  on  the  model  of  those  of  Germany,  governed  by  a  rector  and  t 
senate,  and  divided  into  four  *  faculties  *  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  philo- 
sophy, and  medicine.  There  is  a  Polytechnic  School,  maintained  by  th« 
Federal  Government,  at  Ziirich,  with  a  teaching  staff  of  281  and  2,267 
matriculated  students,  in  1920.  The  academy  of  Neuchfttel  was  trans- 
formed into  a  university  in  May,  1909,  but  without  the  faculty  of  medicine. 
The  following  table  shows  the  year  of  foundation  of  each  nnlTersity, 
the  number  of  teaching  staff  and  of  matriculated  students  in  the  various 
branches  of  study  in  each  of  the  seven  universities  in  the  winter  of 
1919-20  :— 


Basel  (1460)    . 

Ziirich  (1832). 

Bern  (1834)    . 

Geneva  (15591  A  18732)  . 

Lausanne  assTi  618902) 

Fribonrg  (1880)      . 

NeachAtel(1866^&  1900)3 


Theology 

Law 

Medicine 

94 

105 

265 

56 

491 

663 

52 

613 

515 

18 

303 

408 

26 

215 

270 

188 

136 

-..- 

11 

78 

Philosophy 
and  Science 


606 
615 
607 
357 
488 
211 
110 


Total 


1,070 

1,825 

1,787 

1,086 

099 

585 

199 


Teaching 
Staff 
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190 
163 
162 
155 
108 
72 
67 


1  As  an  Academy. 


2  As  a  University. 


These  numbers  are  exclusive  of  'hearers/  but  inclusive  of  897  women 
students. 

In  1911  there  were  5,798  libraries  with  9,385,000  volnmea. 


Justice  and  Grime. 

The  '  Bundes-Gericht, '  or  Federal  Tribunal,  which  aits  at  Lausanne,  con- 
sists of  24  members,  with  9  supplementary  judges,  appointed  by  th* 
Federal  Assembly  for  six  years  and  are  eligible  for  re-election  ;  the  PiesideDt 
and  Vice-President,  as  such,  for  two  years  and  cannot  be  re-elected. 
The  President  has  a  salary  of  22,000  francs  a  year,  and  the  other 
members  20,000  francs.  The  Tribunal  has  three  sections,  to  earh  of 
which  is  assigned  the  trial  of  suits  in  accordance  with  regolations  framed  by 
the  Tribunal  itself.    It  has  original  and  final  jurisdiction  in  snita  between  the 
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Confederation  and  oantona ;  between  oantons  and  oantons ;  between  the  Con- 
federation or  cantons  and  corporations  or  individuals,  the  yalne  in  dispute 
being  not  less  than  8,000  francs  ;  between  parties  who  refer  their  case  to  it, 
the  value  in  dispute  being  at  least  3,000  francs  ;  and  also  in  such  suits  as  the 
constitution  or  legislation  of  cantons  places  within  its  authority.  There  are 
also  many  classes  of  railway  suits  which  it  is  called  on  to  decide.  It  is  a 
Court  of  Appeal  against  decisions  of  other  Federal  authorities,  and  of  can- 
tonal authorities  applying  Federal  laws.  The  Tribunal  also  tries  persons 
accused  of  treason  or  other  offences  against  the  Confederation.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  divided  into  four  chambers :  the  Chamber  of  Accusation,  the 
Criminal  Chamber  (Cour  d' Assises),  the  Federal  Penal  Court»  and  the  Court  of 
Cassation.  The  jurors  who  serve  in  the  Assize  Courts  are  elected  by  the  people, 
and  are  paid  ten  francs  a  day  when  serving. 

£ach  canton  has  its  own  judicial  system  for  ordinary  civil  and  criminal  trials. 

On  December  31,  1919,  the  prison  population  (condemned)  of  Switzerland 
consisted  of  3,187,  of  whom  400  were  women. 

Capital  punishment  exists  in  Appenzell-I.-Bh.,  Obwalden,  Uri,  Scbwyz, 
Zng,  St.  Gallen,  Luzem,  Wallis,  Schaffliausen,  and  Freiburg. 

Social  Insurance. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Insuntncd  Law  (inturanee  against  illness  and  aecident),  as  passed 
by  both  Chambers  on  June  13,  1911,  was  accepted  by  the  electors  of  the  Republic 
with  a  small  majority.  The  total  number  of  rotes  cast  was  523,731,  of  which  285,087 
were  for  and  238.694  against  the  measure. 

A.I1  Swiss  citizens  are  entitled  to  insurance  against  illness,  and  foreigners  also  may 
be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  law.  Compulsory  insnranoe  against  illness  does  not 
exist  as  yet,  but  cantons  and  communities  are  entitled  under  the  act  to  declare  obligatory 
insurance  for  certain  classes  or,  in  general,  to  establish  public  benefit  (sick  fund) 
associations,  and  to  make  employers  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  premiums  of 
their  employees. 

Insurance  against  accident  is  compulsory  for  all  officials,  employees,  and  workmen 
of  all  the  factories,  trades,  Ac,  which  are  under  the  Federal  liability  law.  Every  person 
above  the  age  of  14  can  insure  voluntarily  at  the  Federal  insurance  administration  (or 
at  any  Insurance  corporation).  The  Swiss  Accident  Insurance  Institution  commenced 
operations  on  April  1, 1918.  In  1918  the  societies  insuring  against  illntas  had  721,452 
members. 


Finance. 

The  entire  net  proceeds  of  the  Federal  alcohol  monopoly  (301,3802.  in  1920) 
are  divided  amon^  the  cantons,  and  they  haye  to  expend  one-tenth  of  the 
amount  received  in  combating  alcoholism  in  its  causes  and  effects.  Of  the 
proceeds  of  the  tax  for  exemption  from  military  service,  levied  through 
the  cantons,  one-half  goes  to  the  Confederation  and  the  other  to  tne 
cantons. 

Revenue  and  expenditure  for  six  years  : — 


Tear            Revenue 

Btpenditure 

Year 

Revenue 

Expendit^ire 

1916 
1917 
1918 

M 
7,068,280 
7,426,236 
8,868,208 

£ 

7,729,028 

9,456,150 

11,848,990 

1919 
1920 
19211 

£ 

11,476,171 
18,742,264 
14,888,600 

£ 
15,801,898 
17,728,728 
20,937,600 

1  Bstimatee. 
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The  following  table  gires  the  budget  estimates  for  1921 : — 


SoTirce  of  Revenne 

Francs 

Branch  of  Expenditure 

Francs 

Capital  invested  . 

28,729,487 

Debt,  Total  Charge 

106,788,887 

General  administration 

1»4,500 

General  administration 

8,786,374 

Departments  :— 

;  Departments:— 
1      Politieal       . 

Political       .... 

1,279,000 

6,585,864 

Interior        .... 

864,980 

Interior        .... 

23,261,323 

Justice  and  Police 

2,807,600 

'      Justice  and  Police 

7,820,131 

Military        .... 

1,712,300 

Military        .... 

81,329,421 

Finance  and  Customs  . 

123,275,188 

Finance  and  Ctistoms  . 

26,510,184 

Commerce,    Industry,   and 

Commerce,    Industry,    and 

Agrieoltare   . 

2,070,430 

Agriculture  . 

32,458,685 

Posts  and  Railways     . 

192,889.910 

1      Posts  and  Railways     . 

281,280,217 

Miscellaneous 

6,026,655 

'      Miscellaneous 
1                      Total    . 

3,668,914 

Total      .... 

358,340,000 

523,440.000 

(14,383,6002.) 

1 

* 

(20,937,600i.) 

The  public  debt  of  the  Coufederatiou  (exclusive  of  the  railway  debti 
amounted,  on  January  1,  1921,  to  64,234,2642.,  mostly  at  5  per  cent.  The 
floating  debt  (January  1,  1921)  was  10,280,000/.  The  total  debt  was  thus 
74,514,264^.     The  value  of  the  National  Properties  was  9,118,664;. 

Defence. 

There  are  fortifications  on  the  south  frontier  for  the  defence  of  the 
St.  Gothard  pass ;  others  have  been  constructed  at  St.  Maurice  and 
Martigny  in  the  Rhone  Valley. 

Switzerland  depends  for  defence  upon  a  national  militia.  Service  io 
this  force  is  compulsory  and  universal,  with  few  exemptions  except  for 
physical  disability.  Those  excused  or  rejected  pay  certain  taxes  in  lieu. 
Liability  extends  from  the  20th  to  the  end  of  the  48th  year,  The  fi.rst  VI 
years  are  spent  in  the  first  line,  called  the  '  Auszug,'  or  '  £lliU  *  ;  the  next  8 
in  the  Landwebr  ;  and  the  remaining  8  in  the  Landsturm.  For  cavaliy, 
however,  service  is  11  years  in  the  Anszug,  and  12  in  the  Landwehr.  The 
Landsturm  only  includes  men  who  have  undergone  some  training.  The 
unarmed  Landsturm  comprises  all  otber  males  between  20  and  50  whose 
services  can  be  made  available  for  non-combatant  duties  of  any  description. 

The  initial  training  of  the  Swiss  militia  soldier  is  carried  out  in 
recruits'  schools,  and  the  periods  are  65  days  for  infantry,  engineers,  ami 
foot  artillery,  75  days  for  field  artillery,  and  90  days  for  cavalry.  The 
subsequent  trainings,  called  'repetition  courses,*  are  11  days  anntuzlly ;  bui 
after  going  through  seven  courses  (8  in  the  case  of  the  cavalry)  fiirther 
attendance  is  excused  for  all  under  the  rank  of  sergeant.  The  Landwehr  men 
are  only  called  out  once  for  training,  also  for  11  days. 

The  country  is  divided  into  6  divisional  districts.  The  field  army, 
formed  of  the  Auszug,  consists  of  6  divisions  and  4  cavalry  brigades, 
A- division  consists  of  3  brigades  each  of  2  regiments  consisting  of  2  or 
3  battalions,  1  cyclist  company,  1  machine  gun  detachment,  12  batterie:* 
of  field  artillery,  2  howitzer  batteries,  2  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  1 
battalion  of  sappers.  A  cavalry  brigade  consists  of  2  regiments.  A  mountain 
brigade  consists  of  2  regiments  of  3  battalions,  2  mountain  batteries,  aod 
1  company  of  sappers.  Altogether  there  are  106  battalions,  72  field  batteries, 
12  howiti^er  batteries,  9  mountain  batteries,  and  8  cavalry  regiments  (each 
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of  3  squadrons),  besides  12  squadrons  of  divisional  cavalry  'gaideii^.  There 
is  a  staff  organisation  for  tnree  army  corps.  Tiiere  are  ^he  usual  depart- 
mental troops,  pontoon  and  railway  corps,  telegraph  troo'^>s,  &c.  The  total 
number  of  combatants  in  the  field  army  may  ha  taken  at  1  JcO,000. 

There  are  also  separeUe  forces,  mostly  Landwehr,  for  manning  the 
fortifications  which  close  the  St  Gothard  Pass  and  the  Rhone  Yaliey  to 
a  possible  invader  from  the  south.  They  amount  to  about  21,000  men. 
The  Laudwehr  is  organised  in  56  battalons  and  36  squadrons.  Altogether 
Switzerland  can  mobilise  neaily  200,  OCO  men  (combatants),  irrespective  of 
the  organised  Landsturm,  who  may  a^iount  to  another  60,000. 

The  administration  of  the  Sw^  army  is  partly  in  the  hands  of  th« 
Cantonal  authorities,  who  promote  officers  up  to  the  rank  of  captain.  But 
the  Federal  Government  is  consemed  with  an  general  questions,  and  makes 
all  the  higher  appointments.  ' 

The  Swiss  infantry  ar^  armed  with  the  Swiss  repeating  rifle.  The  field 
artilleiy  is  armed  with  a  Q.  F.  shielded  Krupp  7  '6  cm.  calibre.  The  *  position  ' 
artillery  has  batteries  of  8*4  and  12  cm.  guns.  The  Swiss  Government  inau- 
gurated an  aviatio.1  service  in  1919,  and  for  that  year  72,1402.  was  voted  for 
that  service.     T\e  corresponding  sum  voted  for  1920  is  67,8612. 

The  military  expenditure  budgeted  for  in  1920  was  1,930,9892. 

Production  and  Indnstry. 

The  soil  of  the  country  is  very  equally  divided  among  the  population,  it 
being  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  300,000  peasant  proprietors. 

Of  tie  total  area  28*4  per  cent,  is  unpriductive  ;  of  the  productive  area 
35  '8  pe:  cent,  is  under  grass  and  meadows,  29  per  cent,  under  forest,  187  per 
cent,  under  fruit,  16*4  per  cent,  under  crops  and  gardens.  Wheat  (130,233 
acres^  producing  105,900  tons  in  1919),  rye  (54,513  acres,  producing  41,500 
tons  in  1919),  oats  (57,014  acres,  producing  42,000  tons  in  1919),  and  potatoes 
(828,000  tons  in  19 1 9),  are  the  chief  crops,  but  the  bulk  of  food  crops  consumed 
iu  the  country  is  imported. 

The  chief  agricultural  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and 
condensed  milk.  Wine  is  produced  in  five  of  the  cantons,  tobacco  in  three. 
On  April  21,  1920  (last  census),  there  were  in  Switzerland,  129,465  horses, 
3,581  mules,  891  donkeys,  1,381,396  cattle,  729,249  cows,  237,849  sheep, 
545,306  pigs,  338,278  goats. 

The  Swiss  Confederation  has  the  right  of  supervision  over  the  police  of  the 
forests,  and  of  framing  regulations  for  their  maintenance.  The  entire  forest 
area  of  Switzerland  is  3,290  square  miles,  or  2,105,214  acres  in  extent  (com- 
prising 91,587  acres  of  cantonal  forest,  1,403,772  acres  belonging  to  munici- 
palities and  other  corporations,  and  609,855  acres  of  private  forests).  The 
district  over  which  the  Federal  supervision  extends  lies  to  the  south  and  east  of 
a  tolerably  straight  line  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  It  comprises  about  1,119,270  acras^ 
and  l^e  Federal  forest  laws  apply  to  all  cantonal,  communal,  and  municipal 
forests  within  this  area,  those  belonging  to  private  persons  being  exempt,  except 
when  from  their  position  they  are  necessary  for  protection  against  climatic 
influences.  In  1876  it  was  enacted  that  this  forest  area  should  never 
be  reduced;  servitudes  over  it,  such  as  rights  of  way,  of  gathering 
tire  wood,  &c.,  should  be  bought  up ;  public  forests  should  be  surveyed,  and 
new  wood  planted  where  required,  subventions  for  the  purpose  being  sane- 
lioned.  In  the  year  1920,  16,466,785  trees  (chiefly  coniferous)  were  planted. 
The  free  forest  districts  comprise  1,477  square  miles. 

There  were,  in  1920,  208  establishments  for  pisciculture,  which  produced 
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fry  of  yaitmis  apecieft  to  th^ntittibet  of  11S,1S1,000.  In  1918  there  were  29,877 
bee-keepers,  possessins  an  aggregate  of  205,934  beeti. 

Switzerland  thongn  in  im  main  an  agricultural  country,  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  manufacturing  indtstry.  There  are  5  salt-mining  districts  ;  that 
at  Bex  (Vaud)  belongs  to  the  Canton,  but  is  worked  by  a  private  company  ; 
that  at  Schweizerhalle  (Basel)  is  worked  by  the  Glenck  family  ;  those  at 
Rheinfelden,  Ryburg,  and  Kaiserau>8t  (Aargau)  are  worked  by  a  joint-stock 
company,  in  virtue  of  a  concession  irom  the  Canton.  The  output  of  salt  of 
all  kinds  in  1919  reached  591,558  quin'ials  (800,953  in  1918).  In  1919  there 
were  9,074  factories  in  Switzerland  (^,317  in  1918).  Watch  and  clock 
making  is  an  important  branch  of  manufeKfjore  ;  number  of  clocks  exported 
in  1919,  17,751,900.  The  numlber  of  persol«s  employed  in  factories  (1918) 
was  881,170  ,*  the  motive  machinery  had  515,859  horse-power.  In  1918, 
98  breweries  produced  922,491  hectolitres  (20,319;l85  gallons)  of  beer. 

On  January  1,  1914,  there  were  1,859  Swiss  emVoidery  establishments 
operating  8,090  embroidery  machines. 

Commerce. 

The  special  eommerce,  including  preoious  metals,  wm  ai  followa  in  five 
years : — 


l»16 


Imports 
Exports 


M 
95,U0rl84 

97,905,880 


1917 


S 
94,206,680 
92,918,820 


1918 


£ 

9«,07S,SdO 
78,526,840 


1919 


1920 


141,835,427 
131,923,609 


M 
1A9,708,83S 
1S1,084,150 


The  following  table  (in  thousands  of  francs)  shows  the  value  of  special 
oommerce  in  1919  and  1920  : — 


Imports 

Szports 

Merohandiio 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1980 

1000  Francs 

1000  Francs 

1000  Francs 

lOOO  Francs 

OerMh 

605,529 

352,705 

12,323 

15,485 

Trait*  and  vegetable  . 

69,809 

S8,697 

23.741 

23,182 

Colonial  f  rodaea . 

27fl,e8« 

295^987 

116,081 

»7,166 

Animal  food  substances 

184,906 

208,928 

4l,8ir 

62.284 

Tobacco        .... 

79,440 

76,876 

44,492 

2i,u:> 

Beverages     .... 

140,602 

1»»,96« 

7,958 

if>'t 

Anittals,  living    . 

31,689 

43,802 

22,031 

4,14) 

Hides  and  skins   . 

56,268 

71,442 

84,918 

80,67^ 

Timber 

57,695 

74,907 

108.514 
7^3,558 

66,3i-i 

Cotton  goods 

373,41? 

389,328 

695,830 

Linen,  hemp,  Ac,  goods 

38,663 

86,800 

4,397 

6,10$. 

Silk  goods    .       .       .       . 
Weollen  goods 

2d%^bll 

318^904 

702,787 

711,;AiO 

144,038 

180,447       i 

86,884 

65,151 

Clothing,  ready  made  . 

43,573 

93,003       ! 

116,341 

86,S-'3 

Hinenil  salistainceB 

307,248 

W8',264       ) 

85,620 

4«,907 

Iroikwook.     .       .        .       . 

21,316 

83,379 

61,686 

66,598 

Copper  work 

Machinery    .... 

&1,093 

65,835 

12,568 

24,181 

62,442 

108,019 

224,405 

281,056 

Clocks 

550 

999 

300,115 

J0S,23*: 

ChsmicalS'    .       ,       .       . 

113,981 

19l,«60 

43sl78 

8ff24>» 

Qrsaae,  oils,  te.   . 

69,546 
3,533,385 

68,889 

4,2«,720 

10,44» 

11,&?*0 

Total  incl.  other  merchandise 

3,298,087 

S,2n,i08 

In  owivzerland,  for  the  minority  of  importSr  the'  values  afe  iixed  1^  a  commission  on 
Exports  nominated  by  the  Customs  deparabent.  Up  to  11891  a  single  "Mtlae  tnn  Ifated  for 
eash  class  of  goods,  bat  th«  Oemaiisaton  uowttfltetf  into  acoiiMi«t  tMe  diflferenoe  ef  ptiees  i& 
different  countries  of  origin.    For  values  of  exports  dedaratious  are,  in  general,  Gonsidere<) 
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Bufflcient.  RelnmiB  show  the  net  weight,  though  the  gross  weight  aleo  is  dedued.  It  is 
soaght  to  record  as  the  country  of  origin  the  country  of  production,  and  as  the  conntry  of 
destination  that  where  the  goods  are  to  be  consumed.  When  exact  information  is  not 
available  the  most  distant  known  points  of  transit  are  recorded.  In  accordance  with  this 
system,  Swiss  returns  show,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  trade  between  the  Con- 
Hsderation  and  Qreat  Britain,  though,  since  direct  commercial  intercourse  is  impossible,  the 
name  of  Switzerland  does  not  occur  in  the  trade  returns  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
treaty  of  1855  provides  itor  the  most  favoured  nation  treatment  in  respect  of  commerce, 
residence  tind  other  matters  affecting  Swiss  and  British  interests. 

The  customs  duties  amounted  in  1917,  to  52,229,180  ftrancs ;  in  1918,  to  44,081,086 
francs  ;  in  1919,  to  67,611,442  franc* ;  in  1920,  to  87,717,221  francs. 

The  following  table,  in  thousands  of  francs,  shows  the  distribution  of  the  special  trade 
of  Hwitserland  (including  bullion  but  not  coin)  amoqg  the  principal  countrtes.  Much 
of  the  trad»  with  tiie  frontier  eoontries  is  really  of  the  nature  of  transit  trade : — 


Germany     . 

France  . 

Italy     .      .      . 

Austria 

United  Kingdom 

United  States    . 

Spain 


Imports 


1919 


1920 


1,000 
Francs 

482,828 
406,988 
278,038 
69,169 
862,906 
787,885 
213,012 


1,000 
Francs 
808,620 
608,249 
825,293 

71,531 
465,735 
864,606 
101,395 


Bbcports 


1919 


1,000 
Francs 

> 698,389 
671,5n 
206,467 
242,027 
347,068 
182,800 
68,744 


1920 


1,000 
Franks 
252,474 
521,514 
166,141 
105,778 
645,521 
283,307 
135,032 


Total  trade  between  Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom  (in  thousands 
of  pounds)  for  five  years  (Board  of  Trade  returns)  : — 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Imports  from  Switzerland  Into  U.K.  . 
jQxports  to  Switzerland  from  U.K. 

15,510 
4,660 

11,800 
6,445 

18,078 
8,621 

14,860 
13,667 

87,004 
12,641 

Iiitelriial  ConutmiLications. 

In  1920  the  State  railways  of  Switzerland  had  a  length  of  8,881  miles. 
There  are  also  34  miles  of  foreign  railways  within  the  Confederation.  The 
cost  of  construction  of  the  railways  up  to  the  end  of  1918  was  2,476,247,157 
francs.  The  receipts  from  traffic  of  all  the  Swiss  railways  amounted  (1920) 
to  510,716,000 francs  (20,428,6402.),  of  which  198,611,000  francs (7,944,440/.) 
'was  for  passenger  traffic.  The  state  railways  are  gradually  heing  electrified. 
The  traffic  on  the  Swiss  waters  in  1919  was  carried  on  hy  158  hoats  or 
barges  helonging  to  22  companies. 

In  1920  there  were  in  Switzerland  3,941  poet-offices.  By  the  internal 
servicie  there  were  forwarded  213,^245,501  letters,  81,782,420  post-caids, 
71,632,946  packets  of  printed  matter,  461,837  samples,  277,841,543 
newspapers,  and  8,520,186  registered  parcels,  &c.  In  the  international 
service  there  were  forwarded  27,689,590  letters,  12,594,999  post-cards, 
9  178,601  packets  of  printed  matter,  1,501,450  samples,  1,836,258  news- 
pa  pers,  and  3,694,098  registered  parcels,  -&c.  Internal  post-office  orders 
i^Jre  -sent  to  the  Talne  of  2,068,760,029  francs  (82,750,4002.).  Beceipts, 
1920,  92,615,138  francs  (8,704,6052.) ;  expenditure,  120,8^91,921  francs 
(4,835,6762.). 
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Switzerland  has  a  very  oomplete  sjstam  of  telegiapha,  consistiiig  (1920) 
of  1,664  miles  of  line  with  20,145  miles  of  wire.  There  were  transmitted 
2,625,617  inland  telegrams,  4,608,190  international,  and  844,020  in  transit 
through  Switzerland.  Number  of  offices,  2,404.  There  were  941  telephone 
sjrstems  with  13,917  miles  of  line  and  272,667  miles  of  wire ;  conversa* 
tions,  122,856,732.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  receipts  in  1919  amounted 
to  49,335,070  francs  (1,993,402Z.) ;  the  expenditure  to  46,532,450  francs 
<1,861,298;.). 

Money  and  Credit. 

On  December  31,  1920,  the  coin  minted  in  Switzerland  was  as 
follows  : — 10,880,000  gold  coins  of  the  nominal  value  of  202,600,000  francs ; 
69,376,000  silver  coins  of  the  nominal  value  of  67,900,000  franes ;  165,700,000 
nickel  coins  of  the  nominal  value  of  15,970,000  francs  ;  and  113,000,000 
copper  coins  of  the  nominal  value  of  1,490,000  francs  ;  total  (inclading  other 
token  coins),  373,956,000  coins  of  the  nominal  value  of  299,790,000  francs. 

There  were  in  Switzerland  in  1915,  1,047  savings  banks  of  all  kinds, 
with  2,026,491  depositors  having  to  their  credit  61,643,239/.;  in  1917,  the 
total  was  82,248,000/. 

The  National  Bank,  with  headquarters  divided  between  Bern  and  Zuricb. 
opened  its  doors  on  June  20,  1907.  It  has  the  exclusive  right  to  issue  bank- 
notes in  Switzerland.  On  April  15,  1921,  the  condition  ot  the  bank  was  as 
follows : — 


Assets 


Francs 


Banion(gold  and  silver) 
Bills    .... 
AdTances 
Securities  . 


641,467,077 

423,415,997 

33,298,865 

5,^32,844 


LiaUlities 


Other  assets 
Notes  in  circulation  . 
Current       and       deposit 
accounts .... 
Other  seeurities . 


Francs 

S9,645,034 
961,441,540 

118,606,5oO 
44,977.£l''<' 


Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  international  metric  system  is  the  sole  legal  standard  of  weights  &ti 
measures  in  Switzerland.  It  was  made  compulsory  in  the  country  by  the 
Federal  law  of  July  3,  1875,  and  since  January  1,  1887,  no  other  units  thaa 
the  metric  units  have  been  legal.  By  the  Federal  law  of  June  24,  1909,  the 
international  electric  units  were  also  adopted.  By  that  law,  copies  of  the 
French  standards,  deposited  at  the  International  Office  for  Weights  and 
Measures  at  Sevres  (France),  were  adopted  as  the  legal  standards  for 
Switzerland. 

The  Frane  of  10  BcUzen,  and  100  Happen  or  Centimes,  is  the  monetarr 
unit    The  average  rate  of  exchange  is  25  '22^  francs  =  £1  sterling. 

The  20-franc  piece  is  '900  fine,  the  5-franc  silver  piece  is  '900  fine,  the 
silver  2-franc,  franc,  and  half-franc  are  '835  fine.  Switzerland  belongs  to  the 
Latin  Monetary  Union  ;  but  since  Italy  is  exonerated  from  taking  back  ia 
exported  fractional  coin  in  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  the  im- 
portation into  Switzerland  of  2  franc,  1  franc,  and  i  franc  pieces  is  prohibited 
by  decree  of  February  21,  1899,  on  pain  of  confiscation.  By  a  ConTentioo 
of  November  15,  1902,  with  the  other  States  within  the  Union,  Switaerland 
may  coin,  exceptionally,  12,000,000  francs  in  fractional  silver  pieces,  but  the 
issues  must  be  spread  over  at  least  6  years. 

Before  the  war  50- franc  National  Bank  notes  were  the  smallest  paper 
currency,  but  in  consequence  of  the  war,  notes  of  lesser  denominations  hti« 
been  issued,  viz.,  20-franc  notes  (by  law  of  July  30,  1914\  5 -franc  nottf 
\ugU8t  3,  1914),  and  25-franc  notes  (Sept.  9.  1914). 
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The  Centner^  of  50  Kilogrammes  and  100  Pfwnd  =  110  Iba.  avoirdupois. 
The  Quintal  =100  Kilogrammes  =  220  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  Arpent  (Land) 
=  8-9ths  of  an  acre. 

The  Pfundj  or  pound,  chief  unit  of  weight,  is  legally  divided  into  decimal 
Grammes f  but  the  people  generally  prefer  the  use  of  the  old  halves  and  quar- 
ters, named  Halhpfund^  and  Fiertelpfund. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Eepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Switzerland  in  Great  Britain. 

Envoy  and  Minister. — Charles  R.  Para vicini,  appointed  October  13,  1919. 

First  Secretary  avd  Commercial  Adviser, — Henri  Martin. 

Secretary. — Fran ci s  J .  Borsi  1 1  ger. 

Counsellor  of  Legation  specially  attached. — Corragioni  d'Ovelli. 

Attae?i4s.—^mi\e  Stutz,  William  Preiswerk,  and  Max  Oederlin. 

Chancellor. — J.  W.  Sterchi. 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Switzerland. 

Envoy  Extra^yrdinary  and   Minister  Plenipotentiary. — The    Hon.    Theo 
Russell,  C.  V.O.,  C.B.  (born  1870).     Appointed  September  3,  1919. 
Secretaries. — Hon.  F.  G.  Agar-Robartcs,  M.V.O.,  and  N.  B.  Ronald. 
Military  Attache. — Lt.-Col.  L.  0.  Oppenheim. 
Commercial  Secretary, — J.  Picton  Bagge. 
CoTisul-General  at  Ziirich.— E.  G.  B.  Maxse,  C.M.G. 

There  are  Consuls  at  Bile,  Bern,  Geneva,  I.ausanne,  Lucerne,  Davos, 
-end  St.  Moritz  ;  Yice-Consuls  at  Zurich,  Montreuz,  St.  Gall,  and 
Neuchatel. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference  concerning  Switzerland. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Suisse.    Berne. 

Feuille  f6derale  suissc.    Bern. 

Foreign  Office  BeportR.    Annual  Series  and  Miscellaneous  Series.    London. 

Risultats  statistiqueN  du  recensement  fMiral  du  l^'  Decern bre,  1910.  Vol.  I.  Berne,  1915. 
Vol.  U.     Berne,  1917.     Vol.  III.     Berne,  1918. 

Voranschlag  der  Schweizerischen  Eidgenossenschaft.    Annual.    Berne. 

Resultats  du  compte  d'etat  de  la  GonfMiration  Suisse.    Annual.    Berne. 

8ainmlung  enthaltend  die  Bundesverfassung  und  die  in  Kraft  tretenden  Kantonsver. 
fassungen  (in  German,  French,  and  Italian).    Bern,  1910.     Supplement  published  in  1014. 

Schweizerisclie  Statistische  Mitteilnngen.  Herausgegeben  vom  Statistischen  Bureau . 
Annual.    Bern. 

Statistique  du  commerce  de  la  Suisse  avec  I'^tranger.    Berne.    Annual. 

Archiv  filr  ScUweizerisches  Unterrichtswesen.    Annual.    Ziirich. 

Schweizer  Kriegi^geschichte.     Berue,  1917. 

Marx  (Dr.  Paul),  Systematisches  Register  zu  den  geltenden  StaatsTertrigen  der 
schweizerischen  Sidgenossenschaft  und  der  Kantone  mit  dam  Auslande.    Zurich,  1918. 

2.  Non-Official  Publications. 

Rapport  sur  le  Commerce  et  I'lndustrle  de  la  Suisse  en  1917.    ZUrich  1919. 

Historlsch-biographisches  Lexikon  der  Schweiz.    Neuenburg,  1919. 

Journal  Statistique  et  revue  economique  Suisse.    Bern,  Annual. 

L'Kconomiste  Suisse.    Ziirich.    First  Issue,  1915. 

Adams  (Sir  F.  O.),  and  Cunningham  (C.  D.),  The  Swiss  Confederation.    1889. 

Jjffolter  (A.),  Oernndzilge  des  Schweizerischen  Staatsrechts.    Zurich,  1904. 

Anneler  (Dr.  Hedwig),  and  AnneUr  (Karl),  Landes-  und  Volkerkunda  des  Lotscheatales. 
Berne,  19i8. 

Baedeker'*  Switzerland.    25th  edition.    London,  191S. 

Baker  (Grenfell),  The  Model  Republic  :  a  History  of  the  Rise  and  Frogrees  of  the  Swiss 
people.    London,  1895. 

Ball  (J.),  The  Central  Alps.  Part  I.  New  edition.  London,  1907.  Part  11.  London.  1911. 

Bonjour  (F.),  Real  Democracy  in  Operation.  The  example  of  Switzerland  (English 
translation).    London,  1920. 

Barth  (Hans),  Bibliographic  der  Schweitzer  Geschichte  (to  1912X    Basel,  1914. 
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Broolu  (Robert  GA  OoTernment  and  Politics  of  Switzerland.    London,  1920. 

Bwrekhardt  (W.)>  &ommentar  der  Schweiz.  Bundesverfassung.    Bern,  1905. — Politiackes 
Jahrbneh  der  Sehweizeriaehen  Bidffenouenschaft.    Bern.    Annual. 

Cagliardi  (E.).  Geschiehte  der  Schweiz.    2  vols.    Zurich,  1921. 

Cameron  (P.  C),  Switzerland  ('  Nation's  Histories').    London,  1918. 

Clerget  (P.),  La  Suisse  an  XX*  Sieele.    Paris,  1908. 

Oonmmf  (Sir  W.  M.),  The  Alps  from  £nd  to  Bnd.    London,  1895. 

Oonwaf  (Sir  W.  M.)  and  Coolidge  (W.  ▲.  B.),  Climbers'  Guides :  The  Bernese  Oberland. 
4  Tola.    London,  1908. 

Coolidge  and  Ball  (J.),  Alpine  Guide :  the  Western  Alps.    London,  1898. 

Coolidge  (W.  A.  B.),  Swiss  Travel  and  Swiss  Guide  Books.    London,  1893. — Guide  to 
Switzerland.    Loudon,  1901.— The  Alps  in  Nature  and  History.    London,  1908. 

Crawford  (Y.  M.},  Switzerland  of  To-day.    A  Study  in  Social  Progrees.     London,  1911. 

OurN  (E.),  Geschichte  der  sehweizerischen  Volksgesetzgebung.    2nd  ed.     ZUrich,  1886. 

Daendliker  (Carl),  Geaohichte  der  Schweiz.    2  rols.    Ztlrich,  1892.     [Condenaed  Eng. 
Trans,  by  E.  Salisbury.    London,  1898.] 

Daueat,  La  Suisse  illustr^.     Paris,  1914. 

Dierauer  (J.),  Histoire  de  la  Confederation  Suisse.  4  yols.  [also  in  German].    Ijanaanae, 
1911-14. 

Bggetuehwyler  (Walter),  Die  Schweizer  Volkswirtsehaft  am  Beheideweg.  Rataehliige  zor 
Neu-Orientierung  unserer  Inrlustrie.    Zurich,  1915. 

Oeering  (T.)  and  Hole  (R),  Wirtschaftskunde  der  Schweiz.    Zurich,  1917. 

Giorgio  (H.)  and  Nabhol»  (P.),  Sehweizerische  obligatorische  UnfallTersichemng. 
Kiirieh,  1920. 

Grande  (Julian^  A  Citizens'  Army.    The  Swiss  System.    London,  1916. 

Gremli  (A.),  The  Flora  of  Switzerland.    6th  English  edition.    London,  1914. 

Haa$  (A.)  and  Diem  (A.),  Schweizerisches  Bxport-Jahrbneh.  Annual.  (In  Germao, 
French  and  English.)    Zurich. 

Heer  (J.  C),  Die  Schweiz  [in  '  Land  und  Leute  '  series].    Bielefeld  and  Leipzig,  1902. 

Heusler  (A.),  Schweizerischt  VerfassnngsgeKchiehte.    Basel,  1920. 

Jame${E.  J.),  (Translator),  The  Federal  Constitution  of  Switzerland.  Philadelphia,  18M. 

Kaiser  (S.)  and  Striekler  (J.),  Geschichte  und  Tezte  der  BundesTerfaasnng  nnd  Sehw«- 
lerischen  ffidgenossensehaft.    Bern,  1901. 

Knapp  (C),  Borel  (M.),  et  Attinger  (V.),  Dictiounaire  g^ographiqne  de  la  SoisM. 
[Published  both  in  French  and  German.]    Nench&tel,  1902-1910. 

Lamptrt,  (U.X  Das  schweizerische  Bundesstaatsrecht.    Zurich,  1918. 

Lavisse{l&.)  et  Rambaud  (A.)  (Editors),  Histoire  Gen^rale  :  La  Suisse  de  1815  i  liH; 
de  1848  i  nos  Jours.    Par  Fr.  de  Crue.    VoIr.  X,  XI.    Paris  1898  and  1899. 

MaeOraehan  (W.  D.),  The  Rise  of  the  Swiss  Republic.    London,  1892. 

Maemillan't  Guide  to  Switzerland.     London,  1903. 

Murray's  Handbook  for  Switzerland.    19th  ed.    London,  1905. 

Jfuydcn  (B.  ran),  Histoire  de  la  Nation  Suisse.    8  vols.    Ltausanne,  1896-1901. 

Oeehsli  (W.),  Die  Anflinge  der  schweizerischen  Eidgenossenschaft.  Ztiric^,  1891.— 
Geschichte  der  Schweiz  im  Neuuzehnten  Jahrhundert.  Erster  Band,  1798-181S.  Leipzis; 
1908. 

Beehu  (Blis^e),  Nouvelle  Gtographie  Universelle.    Vol.  IIT.    Paris,  1878. 

Beynold  (G.  de).  Comment  se  forme  une  nation :  la  Suisse,  sa  terre  et  son  histoire. 
London,  1920. 

Salis  (L.  R.  de),  Le  Droit  F^d^ral  Suisse.    2nd  ed.    Berne,  1902. 

SaiLser-Eall  (Georges),  La  Nationality  en  droit  Suisse.     Bern,  1921. 

Schmidt  (P.  H.),  Die  schweizerischen  Indnstrien  im  internationalen  Konknrrenzkampie. 
Zurich,  1015.— Die  Schweiz  und  dieeurapische  Handelspolitik.    Zurich,  1914. 

SehoUenberger  (J.),  Bundesverfassung  der  S^weizerischen  Eidgenossenschaft.  Kom- 
mentar  mit  Binleit.    Berlin,  1905. 

Seippel  (P.)  (Editor),  La  Suisse  au  XIX"**^  Sidcle.    S  vols.    Lausanne,  1898>1900. 

Sowerby  (J.),  The  Forest  Cantons  of  Switzerland.    London,  1892. 

Stead  (R.)  and  Hug  (Lina),  Switzerland.  In  '  Story  of  the  Nations '  Series.  New  edition. 
London,  1920. 

Steiger  (J.),  Finanzhaushalt  der  Schweiz.  0  vols.  Bern,  1912-19.— Sohweizeriscbes 
Finanz-Jahrbuch.    First  issue,  1899.    Annual.    Bern. 

Story  (A.  T.),  Swiss  Life  in  Town  and  Country.    Loudon,  1902, 

Studer  (J.),  Schweizer  Ortsnamen.    Ziirich,  1896. 

Suter  (L.),  Histoire  Suisse.    Einsiedeln,  1914. 

Tsehttdi  (I.  von)  and  Tduber  (C),  Der  tourist  in  der  Schweiz  und  Grenigebietas. 
S6th  ed.     Zurich,  1917. 

Wdber(A,),  Landea-  und  Reisebeschreibungen  (contains  bibliographiea  of  Swiss  tnrel 
books.    Bern,  1909. 

Webb (F.).  Switzerland  and  the  Swiss.    London,  1909. 

Wiget  (G.),  Schweiiergeschichte  vom  Dreilanilerbund  bis  zum  Volkerboad. 
Frauonfeld,  1921. 
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(Mbualik  I  OsMANiE— Ottoman  £mpire.)  ] 

Eeigning  Sultan. 

Mohammed  VI.,  ^^^  January  27,  1861,  son  of  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid; 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Sultan 
Mohammed  V.,  July  8,  1918. 

Children  of  the  Sultan, 

I.  Princess  Ulvia  Sultana,  bom  September  12, 1892  ;  married  August  10, 
1916,  to  Ismail  Hakki  Bey.  II.  Princess  Jiukia  Sabiha  Sultana,  born  April 
1,  1894.     III.  Prince  Ertogrul  Effendi,  bom  October  5,  1912. 

The  Heir  Apparent  is  Abdul  Medjid  Effendi,  cousin  of  the  Sultan  ;  bom 
May  25,  1868.  Offspring :  (1)  Prince  Omer  Faruk  Effendi,  born  February 
28,  1898  ;  (2)  Princess  Durri  Chehvar,  born  January  28,  1914. 

Sitters  of  the  Sultan. 

I.  Senik^  Sultana,  born  November    16,   1862 ;    married    th«  late    Mahmnd  Pasha, 
son  of  Halil  Pasha,  in  1877  ;  widow,  190S. 

II.  MediM  Sultana,  bom  July  26,  1856 ;  married  (1)  1879,  to  Nedjib  Pasha ;  widow, 
1885  ;  (2)  April  30,  1886,  to  F^rid  Pasha. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Turkey  is  the  thirty-seventh,  in  male  descent, 
of  the  house  of  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  Empire,  and  the  thirtieth 
Saltan  since  the  conquest  of  Constantinople.  By  the  law  of  succsssiou 
obeyed  in  the  reigning  family,  the  crown  is  inherited  according  to  seniority 
by  the  male  descendents  of  Othman,  sprung  from  the  Imperial  Harem. 
All  children  bom  in  the  Harem,  whether  offspring  of  free  women  or  of 
slaves,  are  legitimate  and  of  equal  lineage.  A  Council  presided  over 
by  the  heir  apparent  and  comprising  several  State  dignitaries,  the  Grand 
Vizier,  the  Sheykh-ul- Islam,  and  others,  was  instituted  m  January,  1914, 
to  regulate  all  matters  relating  to  the  Imperial  family,  including  the  Damads 
or  persons  married  to  Imperial  princesses,  under  the  theoretical  supervision 
of  the  Saltan. 

It  has  not  been  the  custom  of  the  Sultans  of  Turkey  for  some  centuries 
to  contract  regular  marriages.  The  inmates  of  the  Harem  come,  by  pur- 
chase or  free  mil,  mostly  from  districts  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire,  the 
majority  from  Circassia.  From  among  these  inmates  the  Sultan  designates  a 
certain  number,  nowadays  very  limited,  to  be  called  Kadin,  or  full  wives. 
The  title  is  only  given  after  a  child  has  been  born  to  the  Sultan.  Ladies  of 
inferior  standing  on  whom  the  Sultan  has  looked  with  favour  are  called 
Ikbaly  and  girls  in  course  of  training  in  the  Harem  are  called  Odalik.  The 
superintendent  of  the  Harem,  always  an  aged  Lady  of  the  Palace,  and  bear* 
ing  the  title  of  '  Haznadar-Kadin,'  has  to  keep  up  intercourse  with  the  outer 
world  through  the  Guard  of  Eunuchs. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names,  vfith  date  of  aooession,  of  the  thirty- 
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four  sovereigns  who  have  ruled  Turkey  since  the  foundation  of  the  empire 
and  of  the  reigning  house  : — 


House  of  Othman, 


Othman      .  .1299 

Orkhan       .         .  .1326 

Murad  1 1359 

Bayezid  I.,  *The  Thunder- 
bolt'       .         .         .         .1389 
Interregnum        .         .         .1402 
Mohammed  I.     .  .     1413 

Murad  II 1421 

Mohammed   II.,  Conqueror 

of  Constantinople    .         .     1451 
Bayezid  II.         .         .         .     1481 

Selim  1 1512 

Suleiman  I.,  *  The  Magni- 
ficent'    ...  1520 

Selim  II 1566 

Murad  III.  .         .        .     1674 

Mohaninied  III.  .         .     1595 

Ahmed  1 1603 

Mustafa  1 1617 

Othman  II.  .         .         ,     1618 


Murad  IV.,  *The  Intrepid' 

Ibrahim 

Mohammed  IV. 

Suleiman  II.  . 

Ahmed  II. 

Mustafa  II.    . 

Ahmed  III.    . 

Mahmud  I.     . 

Othman  III.. 

Mustafa  III.  . 

Abdul  Hamid  I. 

Selim  III.       . 

Mustafa  IV.  . 

Mahmud  II. 

Abdul-Medjid 

Abdul -Aziz    . 

Murad  V.     (May  30) 

Abdul-Hamid  11.   (Aug.  31) 

Mohammed  V.  (April  27) 

Mohammed  VI.  (July  3) 


1623 

1640 

1648 

1687 

1691 

1695 

1703 

1730 

1754 

1757 

1773 

1789 

1807 

1808 

183S 

1861 

1876 

1876 

1909 

1918 


The  civil  list  of  the  Sultan  is  variously  reported  at  from  one  to  two  millions 
sterling.  To  the  Imperial  family  belong  a  great  number  of  crown  domainf, 
the  income  from  which  contributes  to  the  revenue. 

Gonstitution  and  Oovernmeiit. 

Forms  of  constitution,   after  the  model  of  the  "West  European  States, 
were  drawn  up  at  various  periods  by   successive  Ottoman   Governments, 
the  fii*8t  of  them  embodied  in  the   '  Hatti-Huraayoun '   of    Snltan   Abdul 
Medjid,   proclaimed   November  3,  1839,   and  the  most  recent  in   a  decree 
of   Sultan   Abdul-Hamid   II.,    of    November   1876.       The  latter   providec 
for  the  security  of  personal  liberty  and  property  ;  for  the  administration 
of  justice  by  irremovable  judges ;    the  abolition    of  torture,   the  freedom 
of  the  Press,  and  the  equality  of  all  Ottoman  subjects.       Islam  was  declared 
to  be  the  religion  of  the  State,  but   freedom    of  worship  was    secured  to 
all  creeds,  and  all  persons,  irrespective  of  religion,  were  declared  eligible 
to  public  office.      Parliament  should  consist  of  two  Houses,   a    Chamber 
of   Deputies  and  a  Senate.     Senators  should  bo  at  least  40  yean  of  age. 
and  would  be  appointed  by  the  Sultan  from  among  those  who  have  rendered 
distinguished  service  to  the  State.    Deputies  must  be  at  least  80  years  of  age, 
and  are  elected  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  60,000  male  inhabitants. 
The  mode  of  election  is  not  laid  down  in  the  Constitution,  but  is  the  subject 
of  a  separate  law  under  which  the  deputies  are  chosen  by  colleges  of  secondarr 
electors  for  each  Sanjak.     Secondary  electors  must  be  at  least  25  years  of  age 
They  are  elected  Irom  communes  and  urban  wards  in  the  proportion  of  one 
for  evei'y  600  primary  electors.    Subject  to  certain  minor  disc^ualifications,  ail 
male  Ottoman  subjects  of  not  less  than  25  years  of  age  are  primary  electors, 
provided    they     pay     direct    taxes     to    the    State.       Civil      or     military 
officials  may  offer  themselves    for  election,  but  must  immediately   resign 
their  posts  on  being  returned. 

This  constitution  became  for  all  practical  purposes  a  dead  letter  in  187S. 
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and  Abilul-Hamid  II.  proceeded  to  buildup  an  autocracy  more  complete  than 
that  of  his  predecessors,  but  in  1908  the  prevailing  discontent,  especially 
in  the  army,  caused  by  corruption  and  nii'igovemnient  comjielled  him  to 
issue  an  Imperial  decree  for  the  conrocation  of  a  new  Parliament,  and  con- 
stitutional government  was  restored  July  23,  1908.  The  Constitution  now 
theoretically  in  force  is  that  of  1876,  somewhat  modified  in  its  details  by 
legislation  subsequent  to  1908. 

The  Senate  is  a  permanent  body,  but  can  only  sit  concurrently  with  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Chamber  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice 
with  Turkey  was  dissolved  on  December  21,  1918.  A  new  Chamber,  which 
assembled  on  January  12,  1920,  was  dissolved  on  April  11,  1920,  by  a  decreet 
which  ordained  thfeit  new  elections  should  be  held  within  4  months,  as  laid 
down  in  the  Constitution.  The  abnormal  situation  has  rendered  this 
impossible.  The  Constantinople  Government  has  governed  without  a 
Parliament  since  April,  1920,  but  the  'Great  National  Assembly'  sitting  at 
Angora  exercises  the  functions  of  a  Parliament,  besides  those  of  supreme 
Kxeeutive  authority,  in  the  de  facto  Government  set  up  by  Mustafa  Kemal 
Pasha  at  that  place. 

The  present  Cabinet  (April,  1921),  took  office  on  October  21,  1920,  and, 
taking  into  account  minor  changes  since  that  date,  is  at  present  constituted 
as  follows : — 

Grand  Vtzier. — Tewfik  Pasha. 
Shilkh'Ul-Itlam. — Nouri  Efendi. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. — Sefa  Bey. 
MinieUr  of  Juglice. — Arif  Hikmet  Pasha. 
Minister  of  War. — General  Zia  Pasha. 
Minister  of  Finance. — AbduU|,h  Bey  (Acting). 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction. — Rasliid  Bey. 
Minister  of  Public  Works. — Abdullah  Bey. 
Minuter  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture. — Hussem  Kiazim  Boy. 
Minister  of  Pious  Foundations. — Left  Vacant,  with  Sheikh-ul-Islam  in 
charge. 

Subjects  of  Western  Powers  resident  in  Turkey   enjoyed   ex-ten itorial 

privileges  from  time  immemorial,  under  treaties  called  Capitulations.     The 

greatest  single  chans;e   introduced  in    1914   was  the  abolition  by  a  decree 

of  the  Sultau  of  these  Capitulations  (September  9,  1914).     It  had  long  been 

felt  that  these  privileges  needed  revision,  especially  insofar  as  they  exempted 

foreigners  from  the  fiscal  l^rdens  of  Ottoman  subjects,  but  their  abolition 

l>y  an  unilateral  act  gave  rise  to  an  unanimous  protest  of  the  Powers,  and 

uo  Power  had,  at  any  rate  publicly,  assented  to  *it  up  to  November,    1914. 

'This  step,   which  included  the  suppression  of  foreign  Post  Offices  and  that 

of  the  International  Board  of  Health,  was  taken  in  September,  after  the  out- 

L>reak  of  the  European  War,  and  the  condition  of  Europe  made  the  protest 

of  the  Powers  academic  rather  than  effective  for  the  time  being.     During  the 

\var  tiie  Central  Powers  recognised  X\\q  fait  accompli  and  entered  into  new 

•'Preaty   arrangements  with  the  Porte.     The  other   Powers  have,   however, 

iiaaintained  their  attitude.     The  Treaty  of  Sevres  makes  express  provision 

for  the  revival  of  the  capitulations  in  favour  of  all  Allied  Powers,  but  aims  at 

-thie  eventual  establisliment  of  a  judicial  and  fiscal  system  under  which  the 

cijtpitulations  will  disappear. 

Local  Government. 

The  whole  of  the  empire  is  divided  into  Vilayets,  or  governments,  these 
^ts.'bdivided  into  Sanjaks,  or  minor  provinces,  these  into  Kazas,  or 
^j^i^trictSy  with  occasional  lubdiviflion  into  Nahi^s,  or  sub- districts.     A  Yali, 
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or  goyernor-general,  representing  the  Saltan,  and  assisted  by  a  provincial 
council,  is  placed  at  the  hsadof  each  Vilayet.  The  minor  proTinces,  districts, 
kc.f  are  subjected  to  interior  authorities  (Mutesarrifs,  Kaimmakams  and 
Mudirs)  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Vali.  The  division  of  the  country 
into  Vilayets  has  been  frequently  modified  of  late  for  political  reasons.  For 
similar  reasons  several  of  the  Sanjaks  of  the  empire  are  governed  by  Mutesar- 
rifs reporting  direct  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The  tendency  has 
been  to  increase  the  number  of  these  so-called  independent'  Sanjaks  by 
detaching  ordinary  Sanjaks  from  the  Vilayets  to  which  they  have  heretofore 
belonged.  All  subjects,  however  humble  their  origin,  are  eligible  to,  and 
may  till,  the  highest  offices  in  the  State. 

An  entirely  abnormal  situation  has  come  into  existence  as  a  result  of  the 
growth  of  the  'National  Movement'  in  the  interior,  which  culminated  in 
the  convocation  of  a  Grand  National  Assembly  at  Angora  in  April,  1920,  under 
the  auspices  of  Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha  and  those  associated  with  him  in  the 
movement.  Immediately  after  coming  into  existence,  this  Assembly  declared 
itself  invested  with  all  power,  both  legislative  and  executive,  without,  however, 
throwing  off  its  allegiance  to  the  Sultan.  It  deputed  its  executive  power  to 
a  body  of  Commissioners,  forming  what  is  practically  a  Cabinet.  The  Angora 
Government  claims  to  be  the  sole  lawful  Government  of  Turkey,  and  it 
exercises  de  facto  all  the  functions  of  government  in  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor 
not  in  foreign  occupation.  It  refuses  to  recognise  in  any  way  the  Treaty  of 
Sfevres.  It  has  broken  off  all  normal  relations  with  Constantinople.  The 
policy  of  the  present  Central  Government  is  to  bring  this  dualism  to  an  end 
by  peaceful  means,  but  no  definite  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction  up 
to  the  present  (April,  1921). 

Area  and  Fopnlatioii. 

The  Ottoman  Empire  before  thfe  War  was  made  up  of  (1)  Turkey  in  Europe, 

(2)  Turkey  in  Asia  (Anatolia,  Arabia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Kurdistan),  and  (3)  certain  Islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  After  the  conclusion 
of  the  1st  Balkan  war  (November,  1913),  which  commenced  in  October,  1912, 
the  Turkish  possessions  in  Europe  were  considerably  lessened,  Turkey  in 
Europe  being  in  part  divided  among  the  Allied  S^tes  (Bulgaria,  Serbia, 
Montenegro,  and  Greece),  and  in  part  created  into  an  independent  state  oi 
Albania.  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  which  were  formerly  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Sultan,  were,  the  one,  annexed  to  the  British  Empire  and  the  other  declared 
a  British  Protectorate  in  November,  1914,  and  January,  1915,  respectively. 

According  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Turkey  (signed  at  Sevres  on 
August  10,  1920,  but  no^  yet  ratified  by  any  of  the  parties),  the  Empire 
is  reduced  still  further.  Turkey  cedes  (1)  Thrace,  west  of  the  Ohatalja  line, 
and  excepting  only  the  Derkos  water  supply  area,  to  Greece,  as  well  as  Tencdos 
and  Imbros,  and  the  Islands  in  the  ^gean  occupied  by  Greece ;  (2)  Smyrna  with 
the  surrounding  strip,  comprising  Tireh,  Odemish,  Magnisa,  Akhissar,  Berg- 
ama  and  Aivali,  is  to  be  aaministered  by  Greece,  under  Turkish  sovereignty, 
for  5  years,  after  which  the  territory  may  annex  itself  to  Greece  by  plebiscite  ; 

(3)  Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  Syria,  Armenia  and  the  Hejaz  become  independ- 
ent, the  first  three  under  mandatories  ;  (4)  Kurdistan  has  autonomy  conterred 
upon  it ;  (5)  Castellorizo  and  the  Dodecanese  are  ceded  to  Italy.  Turkey 
retains  Constantinople,  but  the  coastal  area  of  the  Dardanfellcs,  the  Marmora 
and  the  Bosporus  are  placed  under  the  control  of  a  *  Commission  of  the 
Straits  '  appointed  from  the  League  of  Nations.  In  the  revised  form  of  the 
Treaty  (March,  1921),  Turkey  was  granted  certain  concessions,  as,  for 
example,  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  demilitarised  zone  in  the  Straits, 
compromise  on  the  question  of  Smyrna,  and  a  substantial  teartangement  of 
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the  finaucial  clanses  of  the  Treaty,  But  as,  since  the  concessions  were 
snggested,  hostilities  hare  broken  out  between  Greece  and  Turkey  (still 
continuing  May,  1921),  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  new  proposals  of  March, 
1921,  will  stand. 

Turkey  will  be  deprired  of  a  probable  area  of  438,750  square  miles,  and 
ofapopulationof  about  12,000,000.  The  area  of  New  Turkey  will  thus  be 
174,900  square  miles,  and  the  population  about  8,000,000. 

In  the  following  table  the  area  and  population  of  Old  Turkey  are  shown: — 


Vilayets  1 

Area  Sq.  Miles 

Population 

Popnlation 
per  Sq.  Kile 

Europe : — 

Constantinople  .... 
ChaUlja  ("  Independent "  Sanjak) . 
Adrianople         .... 

1,605 

733 

8,644 

1,203,000 

78,000 

610,000 

99 
32 
77 

Total     .... 

Asia  Minor  :— 

Ismid  ("  Independent "  Sax^ak)      . 
Briissa      ..... 
Bigha  ("  iBdependent "  Sanjak)      . 
Bmyma,  or  Aidtn 

Kastamuni         .... 
Angcra     ..... 
Konia       ..... 

Adana      

SiT&9        .          .          »          .          . 
Trebizond           .... 

10,882 

8,130 

25,400 
2,650 
'25,801 
19,670 
27,370 
89,410 
15,400 
23,970 
16,671 

1,891,000 

222,700 
1,626,800 

129,600 
2,500,000 

961,200 

932,800 
1,069,000 

422,400 
1,057,600 
1,266,000 

187 

71 
64 
61 
64 
49 
84 
27 
27 
44 
76 

Total     .... 

Armenia  and  Kurdistan  :— 

Erzerum  ..... 
Mamnret-ul-Azi2 

Diarbekr  

Bitlis 

Van 

199,272 

19,180 
12,700 
14,480 
10,460 
16,170 

10,186,900 

645,700 
576,200 
471,600 
398,700 
379,800 

52 

84 
46 
82 
88 
•      25 

Total     .... 

Maaopotamia  :— 
MosM       ..... 

Bagdad    

Basra       ..... 

71,990 

35,130 
54,640 
53,580 

2,470,900 

600,000 
900,000 
600,000 

84 

10 

11 

8 

ToUl     .... 

Syria  :— 

Aleppo 

Zor  (< '  Independent "  Sanjak) 

Syria 

Bcirftt       ..... 
Jerusalem  ("  Independent "  Sanjak) 
Lelmnon  ..... 

148,260 

83,480 

80,110 

37,020 

6.180 

6,600 

1,190 

2,000,000 

1,600,000 
100,000 

1,000,000 
633,500 
341,600 
200,000 

9 

46 
8 

27 

86 

62 

168 

ToUl     .... 
Arabia  :— 
Yemen 

114,530 
78,800 

3,675,100 
760,000 

S3 
10 

Grand  Total    . 

613,724 

20,973,900 

84 

I  This  table  does  not  take  account  of  the  most  recent  administratire  changes,  by  which 
several  Sai^jaks  hate  been  detached  from  the  Vilayets  named  in  it  and  made  "  Inde- 
peBdent":  faor  of  the  erection  in  1914  of  the  Nejd,  Including  the  coast  district  of  Bl- 
H^issa  into  a  so-called  Vilayet  as  the  result  of  a  political  arrangement  with  the  real  ruler 
Abdul-Azis  Bin  Saud,  who  was  formally  appointed  Vali. 
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In  the  small  European  territory  now  remaining  under  Turkish  rale 
Moslems  preponderate.  Other  races  represented  are  Greeks,  Bulgarians, 
Armenians,  Gipsies,  Jews.  In  Asiatic  Turkey  there  is  a  large  Turkish 
element,  with  some  four  million  Arabs,  besides  Greeks,  Syrians,  Kurds, 
Circassians,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  numerous  other  races. 

The  population  of  the  chief  towns  still  remaining  under  Turkey  is  approxi- 
mately as  follows : — 


Constantinople 

.     1,000,000 

Siv&s  (Sebasteia)    . 

65,000 

Briissa   . 

110,000 

Bitlis     . 

40,000 

Kaisarieh 

54,000 

Trebizond 

65.000 

Eonia    . 

45,000 

Diarbekr 

38,000 

Beligion. 

Mahommedanism  is  the  established  State  religion.  The  Sultan  as  Caliph 
is  Supreme  Head.  The  chief  ecclesiastical  dignitary  is  the  Sheikh-ul- Islam, 
but  his  functions  are  judicial  and  legal  rather  than  spiritual.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet. 

Mahommedans  form  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  but  only  one-half  of  the  population  in  the  provinces  which  con- 
stituted European  Turkey  before  the  Balkan  War  of  1912-13.  Recognised  by  the 
Turkish  Government  nre  a  number  of  non-Mahommedan  native  communities 
or  *  millets,' namely  :  1.  Latins  or  Catholics,  who  use  the  Roman  Liturpy, 
consisting  of  the  descendants  of  the  Genoese  and  Venetian  settlers  in  the 
Empire,  and  other  native  Catholics  of  the  Latin  rite ;  2.  Orthodox  Greeks 
under  various  separately  recognised  Patriarchs,  of  whom  the  principal  is  the 
(Ecumenical  Patriarch  at  Constantinople ;  3.  Armenians,  under  their 
Patriarch  at  Constantinople,  but  under  the  supreme  spiritual  control  of  a 
Catholicos  at  Echmiadzin,  in  the  Russian  Caucasus.  In  1903,  the  old  dignity 
of  Catholicos  of  Sis,  in  Oilicia,  was  restored  and  a  new  appointment  made. 
There  still  remains  in  abeyance  the  seat  of  the  Catholicos  of  Akhtamar  (Van), 
an  ancient  dignity ;  4.  Armenian  Catholics,  under  a  Patriarch  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  5.  Chaldean  Catholics,  under  a  Patriarch  at  Mosill ;  6.  Protestants, 
consisting  of  converts  chiefly  among  the  Armenians  ;  7.  Syrian  Catholics, 
under  a  Patriarch  at  Mardin  ;  8.  Syrian  Jacobites,  under  a  Patriarch  tt 
Mardin  ;  9.  Melchites,  under  a  Patriarch  at  Damascus  ;  10.  Jews  of 
two  rites,  now  separately  recognised  ;  11.  Bulgarian  Catholics ;  12. 
Maronites,  chiefly  in  the  Lebanon ;  and  13.  Nestorians,  or  Assyrian 
Christians,  under  the  Patriarch  Mar  Shimun  of  Kochannes.  The  last 
two  are,  however,  only  semi-officially  recognised  as  independent  commimi- 
ties.  These  religious  denominations  are  invested  with  the  privilege  of 
possessing  their  own  ecclesiastical  rule.  The  spiritual  heads  of  the  recognised 
communities  possess  in  varying  decrees  civil  functions,  which  in  some  cases, 
and  more  especially  in  that  of  the  Greek  Patriarch,  are  of  considerable 
importance. 

In  Constantinople  about  half  the  settled  inhabitants  are  Mussulman, 
the  other  half  being  made  up  mostly  of  Orthodox  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Roman  Catholics,  Armenian  and  other  Uniates,  and  Jews.  There  is, 
besides,  a  very  large  foreign  population  of  various  professions.  In  tht 
Islands  of  the  iBSgean  Sea  the  population  is  mostly  Christian. 

A  priesthood  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in 
Mahommedan  Turkey.  The  Ulema,  however,  or  persons  connected  in  one 
way  or  another  with  the  ofiicial  ministrations  of  Islam,  form  a  sepai-ate  class. 
The  principal  charges  in  connection  with  mosgues,  theological  schools,  &c., 
are  to  a  large  extent  hereditary. 
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The  number  of  mosques  in  the  Turkish  Empire  is  2, 120,  of  which  879  are 
in  Constantinople.  The  number  of  the  clergy  is  11,600.  Connected  with  the 
mosques  are  1,780  elementary  schools,  where  education  is  supplied  gratis. 
The  temporalities  of  the  Church  are  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of  Pious 
Foundations  or  Evkaf  which  has  a  separate  Budget  of  its  own.  The 
department  of  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  however,  and  the  whole  semi^religious 
semi-legal  organisation  subordinate  to  him  are  not  provided  for  in  this 
Budget,  but  in  that  of  the  State.  The  revenue  of  the  Evkaf  is  principally 
derived  from  charges  on  and  reversionary  interests  in  real  property  which  has 
at  one  time  or  another  been  made  the  subject  of  consecration  to  religious 
or  benevolent  purposes,  and  which  is  known  as  Yakuf.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  urban  property  of  the  Empire  is  of  this  description,  and 
though  it  can  be  for  practical  purposes  owned,  alienated,  and  within  certain 
limits  transmitted  by  inheritance  as  if  it  were  the  property  of  the  holder, 
the  ultimate  ownership  theoretically  resides  in  God,  and  the  pious  founda- 
tion,  to  the  use  of  which  it  was  consecrated,  retains  in  it  a  perpetual  interest, 
represented  by  annual  rents  and  rights  of  reversion  in  certain  cases. 

Instruction. 

In  Turkey,  elementary  education  is  nominally  obligatory  for  all  children 
of  both  sexes.  According  to  the  Provisional  Law  of  October  6,  1913,  all 
children  from  7  to  16  are  to  receive  primary  instruction,  which  may,  how- 
ever, be  given  in  State  schools,  schools  maintained  by  communities,  or 
private  schools,  or,  subject  to  certain  tebts,  at  home.  The  State  schools 
are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  which 
also  provides  for  the  inspection  of  schooU  maintained  by  the  non- Moslem 
communities,  &c.  Besides  these  there  survive  a  large  number  of  Medress^s 
or  theological  seminaries,  connected  with  religious  foundations.  There  are 
middle-class  schools  for  boys  from  11  to  16  years  of  age,  and  according  to 
the  Bill  introduced  in  January,  1918,  similar  insticutions  for  girls  {Unas 
Sultanijessi)  are  to  be  introduced.  Already  the  five  iu  Constantinople 
have  2,000  papils.  In  Aleppo  there  are  7  Moslem,  250  Christian, 
and  80  Jewish  schools,  with  respectively,  19,000,  8,000,  and  2,000 
pupils.  The  schools  of  various  descriptions  within  the  empire  number 
about  36,280,  and  contain  about  1,331,200  pupils,  or  one  to  twenty- 
four  of  population.  Training  schools  for  teachers  also  exist,  but  the 
general  level  of  efficiency  of  the  State  schools  is  low.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  foreign  schools,  mostly  conducted  by  French,  English  and 
American  missionaries. 

The  university,  which  was  nominally  founded  at  Constantinople  in  1900, 
is  beiuf;  reorganised  by  a  Bill  introduced  iu  the  Chamber  in  January,  1918. 
It  now  comprises  5  Faculties,  viz.,  Arts,  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Science.  The  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  installed,  togetlier  with  the  Military 
Medical  School,  in  a  modem  building  which  occupies  an  imposing  site  on  the 
Scutari  shore  of  the  Bosphorus.  There  are  numerous  special  schools  belong-' 
ing  to  the  State  or  to  the  recognized  communities,  e,g.,  an  Imperial  art 
school,  a  Great  National  School  (Greek)  of  old  foundation  with  400  students, 
and  a  Greek  theological  seminary  with  80  students. 

Justice. 

Turkey  being  essentially  a  Moslem  State  the  laws  of  the  Empire  rest 
in  principle  on  the  basis  of  ellSunni  Moslem  law,  i.e.,  the  Eor&n,  the  Uadith 
or  traditions  of  Muhammad,  and  the  reported  sayings  and  actions  of  his 
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immediate  sneceasorfl,  all  of  whieh  are  considered  binding  npon  the  soTereign 
as  npon  all  Moslems.  This  religions  law,  called  as  a  whole  the  Shcri  law, 
has  to  some  extent  been  codified,  as  in  the  M^elle  or  Civil  Code  wnich  was 
drawn  np  in  1869 — 1876,  and  embodies  the  prescriptions  of  the  religions  law 
in  regard  to  certain  specified  matters,  like  sale,  &c.  The  bulk  of  modem 
legislation,  however,  has  no  such  connection  with  the  Sheri  law,  but  con- 
sists of  statutes  enacted  by  successive  Sultans  in  virtue  of  their  absolute 
authority,  measures  adopted  by  Parliament,  and  '  provisional '  laws,  made 
under  an  Article  of  the  Constitution,  which  empowers  the  executive,  when 
Parliament  is  not  sitting,  to  enact  laws  of  a  pressing  nature  subject  to  subse- 
quent ratification,  and  on  which  the  widest  possible  constrnction  has  been 
put.  Much  of  this  statute  law,  including  the  great  Codes  of  Criminal  and 
Commercial  Law  and  the  Codes  of  Procedure,  dates  from  the  30  or  40  years 
following  the  HaU-i'Sherif  of  1839.  The  Codes  just  mentione-d  were  based 
almost  entirely  on  French  models,  and,  though  not  a  little  modified  by  sub- 
sequent measures,  they  still  remain  in  force  in  all  their  main  lines.  The 
enactment  of  laws  and  regulations  on  European  models  has  continued  since 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  received  an  enormous  impetus 
with  the  renewal  of  the  Constitution  in  1908,  since  which  date  a  very  great 
number  of  new  laws  and  regulations  of  every  kind  have  been  enacted. 
Corresponding  (though  only  roughly,  because  the  MejelU^  for  instance,  is 
applied  by  the  lay  courts  also)  to  the  double  variety  of  law  there  is  a  double 
system  of  law  courts.  The  lay  courts,  called  in  Turkish  Nizainii,  date  like 
the  Codes  from  the  middle  period  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  are  modelled 
closely  on  the  French  system.  Dealing  as  they  do  with  all  criminal,  com- 
mercial, and  ordinary  civil  business  they  are  now  of  preponderating  import- 
ance, but  side  by  side  with  them  there  continue  to  exist  the  religious  or 
SheH  Courts  which  take  cognisance  of  certain  specified  matters,  notably  those 
relating  to  the  title  to  certain  categories  of  real  property,  and  all  matters 
relating  to  the  personal  status  of  Moslems. 

Experiments  have  been  made  in  connection  with  the  judicial  system 
of  the  Empire.  The  most  notable  of  these  has  been  the  institution  of 
juqe3  de  paix  by  a  law  promulgated  in  April,  1918,  a^d  that  of  'Single- 
judge  '  Courts  of  first  instance  to  replace  the  ordinary  Courts  on  the  French 
model  in  the  Vilayet  of  Adrianople,  October,  1913.  But  the  system  of 
jicges  depaix  has  had  only  a  very  limited  application  outside  Constantinople. 

In  February,  1917,  a  law  was  enacted  placing  all  the  courts,  civil  and 
religious,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  but  the  religious 
courts  were  in  1920  replaced  under  the  control  of  the  Sheikh-ul-lslam. 

Einance. 

In  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Turkey  (Treaty  of  Sevres,  August  10, 
1920),  it  is  provided  that  the  Turkish  Finances,  from  the  imposition  and 
collection  of  taxes  to  the  Budget,  and  the  expenditure  of  Government  moneys, 
shall  be  controlled  by  a  Finance  Commission  composed  of  representatives  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  tithes,  land  and  property  taxes,  Customt, 
sheep  and  cattle  tax,  monopolies,  and  other  sources ;  the  largeat  portions 
of  the  expenditure  are  for  military  purposes  and  for  debt  charges. 

No  regular  Budget  existed  before  the  restoration  of  the  Constitution  in 
1908.  Since  that  year  a  Budget  and  a  Finance  Law  have  been  voted,  or 
enacted  by  the  executive  in  the  absence  of  Parliament,  each  year. 

The  ordinary  Estimates  for  5  years  ending  March  31  are  shown  as 
follows ;— ' 
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1 

1914-15 

1915-19 

1918-17 

1917*18 

1918-19 

Bxpenditare    . 

81,921,163 
84,007,619 

£T 
26,886,488 
85,057,545 

25,612,572 
89,724,720 

£T 
28,584,165 
58,804,511 

£T 
84,016,698 
61,969,711 

The  main  items  of  expenditure  in  the  budget  for  1918-19  were  : — 
Public  Debt,  £T17,427,426 ;  Ministry  of  Finance,  £T10, 756,219  ;  Posts 
Telegraphs  and  Telephones,  £T1,218,981 ;  Ministry  of  Interior,  £T1,279,853: 
•Tiibes' and  Refugee  Department,  £T2,067,004  ;  Oendarmeri,  £T2,664,757; 
Justice,  £T1,078,031;  Public  Instrnetion,  £T1, 061,287  ;  Ministly  of  Com- 
raerce  and  Agriculture,  £T  1,682, 839  j  Ministry  of  War,  £T6,044,107;  and 
Ministry  of  Marine,  £T1,704,067. 

The  Public  Debt  Administration  functions  independently  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance,  though  the  Turkish  Govemment  has  made  it  a  practice  to  include 
the  Debt  figures  in  the  State  Budget.  N6  regular  budget  has  been  voted 
since  that  for  1918-19.  The  budget  for  that  financial  year  has  been  adapted 
to  current  requirements.  Since  the  Armistice  the  whole  financial  system  of 
the  Central  Qovemment  has  fallen  into  the  utmost  disorder,  and  on  October  1, 
1920,  the  Allied  Powers  entitled  to  representation  on  the  future  Financial 
Commission  instituted  a  provisional  system  of  control  which  is  exercised  by 
their  Delegates  on  the  Public  Debt  Administration.  The  budget  for  1921  of 
the  de facto  Government  of  Angora  estimates  revenue  at  £T79,338,440  and 
expenditure  at  £T86,519,650. 

The  Ottoman  Government,  when  unable  to  meet  its  liabilities,  made  an 
arrangement  with  its  creditors,  confirmed  by  the  Irad^  of  December  8/20, 1881, 
supplemented  and  modified  by  that  of  September  1,  1903.  A  Council  of 
Administration  at  Constantinople  waa  appointed,  and  to  it  were  handed 
over  for  distribution  among  the  bondholders  the  funds  derived  from  the 
excise  duties,  and  certain  other  funds.  Of  the  total  foreign  debt,  60  per 
cent,  is  due  to  France,  14  per  cent,  to  England  and  21  per  cent,  to  Germany. 

The  total  debt  of  Turkey  on  August  31, 1919,  was  placed  at  £T465,673,838, 
of  which  £T155,713,029  is  external  debt  and  £T234,155,138  war  issues. 

Defence. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Ministry  of  War  at  Constantinople,  the 
Turkish  army  in  August,  1914,  consisted  of  39  divisions.  Few  of  these 
divisions  were  up  to  strength,  and  the  total  combatant  strength  of  the 
Turkish  army  did  not  exceed  160,000  men.  During  the  war  the  army  was 
expanded  to  a  maximum  strength  of  70  divisions,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the 
armistice  nearly  2,700,000  men  had  been  reornited  for  military  service.  The 
Tiiaximum  combatant  strength  of  the  army  during  the  war  was  approximately 
650,000,  and  this  figure  was  reached  in  the  middle  of  1916.  Throughout 
t>he  war  desertion  was  rife  and  the  army  rarely  approached  its  full  strength. 
It;  is  estimated  by  the  Turkish  authorities  that  their  casualties  from  all 
cAUses,  including  sickness  and  desertion,  amounted  to  more  than  two  millions. 

After  the  collapse  of  the  Turkish  army  in  consequence  of  its  defeats  in 
Palestine  and  Mesopotamia,  no  systematic  reorganisation  was  attempted 
until  the  rise  of  the  National  Movement  in  the  interior.  At  the  present  time 
(April,  1921),  the  position  is  that  the  armed  forces  of  the  Central  Government 
a^re  negligible,  but  the  de  facto  Government  at  Angora  possesses  an  efficient 
tliough  widely  distributed  army,  the  numbers  of  which  are  variously 
estimated.  £very  effort  has  been  made  to  organise  this  army  on  a  proper 
Yxiilitary  footing,  under  officers  of  the  old  Turkish  army,  and  to  substitute 
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regular  formations  for  irregulars.  The  total  present  strength  may  be  estima- 
ted at  upwards  of  100,000  men.  Constantinople  is  occupied  by  Allied  troops, 
mainly  British  and  French  ;  the  lomid  area  by  Greek  troops  under  iJie 
British  high  command  ;  the  Dardanelles  by  British  troops  at  Chanak  ;  and 
French  troops  at  Gallipoli ;  the  Smyrna  and  Bronssa  ai-eas,  and  the  whole  of 
Thrace  up  to  the  Chataldia  lines  by  Greek  troops  ;  Syria  and  part  of  Cilicia 
by  Frencn  troops  ;  and  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia  by  British  troops. 

By  the  Treaty  of*  Peace,  which  was  si^ed  at  Sevres  on  August  10,  1920, 
Turkey  agreed  to  the  dismantlement  of  all  fortresses,  including  the  defences 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  ;  and  to  the  reduction  of  her  armed  forces 
to  an  Imperial  bodyguard  of  700  men,  a  gendanneri  of  85,000  men  and 
'  special  elements '  of  15,000  men.  CompulMry  serrice  is  abolished,  Turkish 
soldiers  have  to  serve  for  a  period  of  12  years,  the  number  of  officers  is 
limited  to  2,500  and  they  must  serve  for  25  years.  All  measures  of  mobilisa- 
tion are  prohibited  and  no  reserve  forces  are  permitted.  The  Turkish 
air  force  is  also  abolished.  The  execution  of  the  military  clauses 
of  the  treaty  is  placed  under  the  control  of  Allied  Commissions,  one 
of  which  is  to  include  in  its  task  the  organisation  of  the  future  armed 
forces,  including  the  gendarmerl.  The  gendarmeri  is  to  be  partly  staffed  with 
officei*s  supplied  by  the  various  Allied  or  Neutral  Powers.  The  police,  which 
is  to  be  independent  of  the  armed  forces  contemplated  in  the  Treaty,  and  is  to 
form  part  of  the  civil  administration,  is  also  to  include  Allied  or  neutral 
officers. 

III.  Navt. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Sfevres  the  Ottoman  navy  is  abolished.  A 
few  gunboats  and  torpedo  boats  are  permitted  to  be  retained  for  fishery  and 
police  duties. 

Prodnetion  and  Industry. 

Agriculture. — Land  in  Turkey  is  held  under  S  different  forms  of  tenure— 
namely,  1st,  as  '  Miri,'  or  Crown  lands  ;  2nd,  as  '  Yakuf,'  or  pious  foundations ; 
and  3rd,  as  '  Miilk,'  or  freehold  property.  The  first  description,  the  *  miri,'  or 
Crown  lands,  which  form  the  largest  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Sultan,  are 
held  direct  from  the  Crown.  The  Government  grants  the  right  to  cuItiTate  an 
unoccupied  tract  on  the  payment  of  certain  fees,  but  continues  to  enjoy  rights 
of  sei^iory  over  the  land  in  question.  The  second  form  of  tenure,  the 
'  Vakuf, '  comprises  property  dedicated  for  religious  or  charitable  purposes  (see 
under  Religion  and  Education),  and  is  the  subject  of  a  complicated  and 
difficult  system  of  law.  The  third  form  of  tenure,  the  *miilk,'  or  freehold 
property,  does  not  exist  to  a  great  extent.  Some  house  property  in  the  towns 
and  of  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages  is  'miilk.'  The  law  also 
recognises  two  other  categories  of  land — ».e.,  land  set  aside  for  the  general 
use  of  the  whole  community  or  section  of  it  (metruk^)  and  'dead'  or 
unutilised  land  (mevat).  The  whole  law  of  Real  Property  is  in  urgent  need 
of  reform  and  modernisation.  A  commencement  in  this  direction  was  made 
by  a  series  of  Provisional  Laws  promulgated  in-  1913  and  continued  by 
legislative  measures  in  1918.  This  new  landed  property  code  provides  for  a 
general  survey  and  revaluation  of  all  landed  property  in  the  Empire,  together 
with  a  readjustment  of  taxes ;  for  corporations  to  hold  real  estate  in  the 
name  of  the  corporation  ;  for  the  mortgaging  of  property  as  security  for 
debts  ;  for  the  suppression  of  guedik  (guild)  property ;  and  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  right  of  inheritance. 

A  large  portion  of  the  State  revenue  is  derived  from  tithes  on  agricultunJ 
produce.     The  system  of  levying  this  is  burdensome  and  oppreasiye,  the 
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general  practice  being  to  farm  it  out  to  contractors.  Experiments  have  been 
made  in  the  direction  of  commuting  the  tithe  to  a  fixed  money  payment. 

Agriculture  is  most  primitive.  The  soil  for  the  most  part  is  very  fertile  ; 
the  principal  products  are  tobacco,  cereals  of  all  kinds,  cotton,  figs,  nuts, 
almonds,  grapes,  olives,  all  varieties  of  fruits.  Coffee,  madder,  opium,  gums 
are  largely  exported.  In  1919  Turkey  produced  2,453,680,000  kilos  of  wheat 
and  1,669,820,000  kilos  of  barley.  Flour-milling  in  Smjrma  is  being 
improved  and  extended.  Coffee  is  grown  in  the  Hodeida  region  ;  opium  is 
an  important  crop  in  Konia.  Tobacco  is  grown  both  in  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey.  The  principal  tobacco  districts  are  Samsnn,  Bafra  and  Charchambe ; 
in  1918  the  total  tobacco  crop  amounted  to  17.780,882  kilos  grown  on 
55,103  acres.  The  area  in  1919  was  59,943  acres.  The  principal  centres 
for  silk  production  arc  Brusa  and  Constantinople  ;  in  1919  the  production 
of  cocoons  was  estimated  at  3,000,000  kilos.  The  production  of  olive  oil, 
mainly  confined  to  the  Vilayet  of  Arden,  is  very  important. 

The  forest  laws  of  the  empire  are  modelled  on  those  of  France,  but 
restrictive  regulations  are  not  enforced,  and  the  country  is  being  rapidly 
deprived  of  its  timber.  About  21  million  acres  are  under  forest,  of 
which  3}  million  acres  are  in  European  Turkey.  The  most  wooded 
Sanjaks  are  those  of  Kastamouni  (3,290,000  acres).  Aid  in  (2,822,500  acres), 
Broussa  (2,270,000  acres),  Bolu  (1,500,000  acres),  and  Trebizond  (1,250,000 
acres.  The  forests  consist  of  pine,  fir,  larch,  oak,  cedar  and  other  timber 
trees.)  Extensive  mulberry  plantations  have  been  founded  both  in  European 
and  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  about  250,000  plants  are  annually  distributed  to 
the  peasants. 

Turkey  in  1919  had  4,118,000  homed  cattle  (6,531,927  in  1913);  horses. 
630,000(1,050,580  in  1913) ;  mules,  85,000  (144,600  in  1918) ;  asses,  825,000 
(1,373,700  in  1913)  ;  sheep.  11,200  (18,721,550  in  1913)  ;  goats,  2,065,000 
(16,463,180  in  1918)  ;  camels,  95,000(314,000  in  1913). 

Mining, — ^The  Turkish  provinces,  especially  those  in  Asia,  are  rich  in 
minerals,  which  are  little  worked.  Chrome  ore  is  worked  in  Smyrna,  Brusa, 
Adana  and  Konia.  The  Government  silver  mines  at  Bulgan  Maden, 
Konia,  prodace  annually  about  2,600  kilos  of  silver  and  400  tons  of  silver* 
lead  ;  zinc  is  found  at  Karasu  on  the  Black  Sea  and  in  Aidiu  ;  manganese 
ore  in  Konia  and  Aidin  ;  antimony  ore,  308  tons  ;  copper  ore  is  found  in  the 
Armenian  Taurus,  at  Tereboli,  near  Trebizond,  at  Arghana  Maden,  near 
Diarbekr,  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  productive  mines  in 
the  world  ;  borax  from  6,000  to  8,000  tons  exported  annually  from  the 
Marmora  ;  meerschaum  at  Eskishehr  ;  chrome  at  Mersina ;  emery  at  Smyrna, 
in  Aidin,  Konia,  Adana,  and  the  Archipelago ;  asphalt  in  Syria,  and  on 
the  Euphrates;  coal  and  lignite  (400,000  tons  annually)  at  Heraclea 
on  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  Smyrna  district ;  petroleum  in  the  Middle  Tigris 
valley  and  various  isolated  places  in  Asia  Minor,  also  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  salt  mines  at  Salif  in  the  Yemen  yield 
a  large  output.  There  are  salt  works  also  at  Aleppo,  Erzeroum,  Samos, 
and  other  places.  Both  gold  and  silver  are  found  in  the  Smyrna 
sanjak ;  gold  and  silver  and  argentiferous  lead  at  Bulghar  Maden  (Konia) ; 
mercury  near  Smyrna  and  at  Sisma  near  Konia  ;  kaolin  in  the  island  of 
Rhodes ;  arsenic  in  Aidin  ;  iron  in  Aleppo  and  in  KossaiM)  (not  worked),  in 
Adana  (output,  40,000  tons  a  year).  Near  Brussa  quarries  of  lithographic 
stone- are  now  extensively  worked.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  brass-turning 
and  beating  of  copper  into  utensils  for  household  purposes. 

Fisheries, — The  fisheries  of  Turkey  are  important;  the  fisheries  of  the 
Bosphorus  alone  represent  a  value  of  upwards  of  250,0002.,  though  the  fishery 
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methods  are  antiquated.     The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  produce  excellent 
sponges,  the  Bed  Sea  mother-of-pearl,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  pearls. 

Mannfactrwea. — Industries  in  Turkey  are  mostly  quite  primitive.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  start  factories  on  a  small  scale,  but  the  supply  of  labour  seems 
likely  to  prore  a  difficulty.  At  Panderma  there  is  a  woollen  yam  spinning 
mill  belonging  to  the  Oriental  Carpet  Manufacturers'  Company,  which  pro- 
duces 2,750,000  lbs.  annually,  and  employs  140  hands.  Cotton  spinning 
is  carried  on  in  '  the  vilayets  of  Aidin  and  Adana,  and  in  the 
capital.  There  are  five  main  establishments,  two  in  Constantinople, 
two  in  Smyrna,  and  one  in  Magnesia,  and  four  factories  of  lesser  importance  in 
Adana.  The  latter  have  a  total  of  10,000  spindles,  the  former  40,800 
spindles,  making  50,800  spindles  for  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  country. 

Cojnmerce. 

The  total  trade  of  Turkey  in  various  years  ending  March  18  has  been  as 
follows  (dETl  of  100  piastres  =  18  shillings,  or  £T10  =  9Z.,  or  10/.  = 
jCTII)  :— 


Y(;ax8      1      Importa      i      Exports 

1        Yean              Imports 

Bxports 

1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 

£T                      JET 
81.482,231           18,439,071 
42,555,980           22,079,710 
45,009,130          24,719,180 

1912-13 
1        1918-14 
1        1916-17- 

£T 
43,551,035 
40,809,680 
22,105,304 

23,921,826 
21,436,120 
34,058,581 

1  September,  1916,  to  Februaiy,  1917. 

Turkish  trade  for  2  years  was  distributed  among  the  principal  coantries 
as  follows : — 


Impoi-ts 
W13-14      ,  (gecond  half) 

Exports 

Country 

1913-14       . 

1916-17 
(second  halO 

£T 

£T 

jbt 

iST 

United  Kingdom . 

8,128,590 

13,876 

4,660,460 

_— 

Anstrift-Hungary 

6,146,720 

9,651,923 

2,231,150 

7,548,633 

Prance  .... 

8,591,850 

2,564 

4,289,420 

— 

Germsny 

4,688,740 

6,138,847 

1,227,160 

24,787,966 

Russia  . 

3,516,620 

77,666 

881,040 

— 

Bulgaria 

270,100 

861,697 

251,060 

1,559.949 

Rumania 

1,937,250 

429,612 

626,850 

7,966 

Oreece . 

137,180 

1,187 

243,880 

i__ 

Italy     . 

2,699,000 

741 

927,260 

— 

Netherlands 

622,810 

104,623 

888,660 

672 

Egypt  . 

1,431,210 

— 

1,943,320 

_ 

United  States 

1.080,490 

891 

1,378,660 

Total  or  all  cc 

mntr 

ies    . 

40,809,680 

22,105,804 

31,486  120 

84.058,681 

The  principal  imports  from  Asiatic  Turkey  into  the  United  Kin^om  and 
exports  to  Asiatic  Turkey  from  the  United  Kingdom  (according  to  Board  of 
Trade  Retu^us)  iu  two  years  were : — 
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Imports  from 
Turkey 

1918 

1919 

Exports  to 
Turkey 

1 

1918 

1919 

• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Valonia  . 

S,SOO 

151,940 

Goal,  coke 

8,385 

59,883 

Raisins    . 

— 

2,132,036 

Cotton  yam   . 

4,220 

467,404 

Dried  fmit     .       . 

200,000 

284,004 

Cottons    . 

1,114,763 

6,817,602 

Wool       .      .       . 

452,918 

344,588 

Woollens . 

27,294 

585,101 

Gum 

6,086 

48,857 

Iron  goods     . 

3,495 

54,518 

Tobacco  . 

' ' 

1,047,791 

1 

Machinery 

3,045 

73,235 

The  value  of  the  commercial  Intercourse  between  the  whole  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  Great  Britain  during  the  last  five  years, 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 


1916 


Imports  into  U.  E.  from 
Turkey      ..... 

Bxports  of  British  produce  to 
Turkey 


1917 


1918 


£ 

867,216 

426,5671 


£ 
467,586 


£ 
694,715 


921,9931;   1,811,784 


1919 


£ 

9,071,080 

22j  109,718 


1920 


£ 

12,159,799 

31,311,678 


1  Exported  to  ports  and  places  in  territory  formerly  Turkish,  but  now  occupied  by 
other  Powers. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  mercantile  nary  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  1911  consisted  of  120 
steamers  of  66,878  tons,  and  963  sailing  vessels  of  205,641  tons. 

Internal  Communications. 

The  length  of  railway  line  in  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey  on 
NoTember  1,  1914,  not  including  the  most  recently  opened  sections  of  the 
Bagdad  Railway,  was  as  follows  : —    . 


Miles  open 

M 

lies  open 

Earopean — 

Salonica-Moiiastir  ^ 

.     136 

Smyrna-Aidin 
Konia-Eregli-Persian  Gulf  ^ 

.     320 
I.     125 

Constantinople-Salonica  ^ 

.     317 

Mersina-Adana    . 

• 

42 

Oriental  Railways 

.     593 

Beirut-Damascus-Mzerib 

.     153 

Rayak- Aleppo  ^    . 

• 

.     204 

Total  Suropean 

.  1,046 

Tripoli- Horns 

• 

68 

Damascus-  Medina 

• 

.     812 

Asiatic— 

Jaffa-Jerusalem    . 

54 

Haidar>  Pasha- Angora  ^ 

.     358 

Haifa-Deraa 

• 

.     106 

Kski-Shehir-Eonia  ^ 

.     283 

Mudania-Brussa  . 

.       26 

Total  Asiatic   . 

f 

.  2,866 

Smyma-Cassaba  ^. 

.     165 

Alasheir-Afion-Karahissar 

.     156 

1  Thesa  railways  have  s  kilometric  guarantee.  The  guarantees  paid  by  the  Debt  Council 
amounted  to  jeT538,918  in  1911 ;  £T420,141  in  1912  ;  £1841,888  in  1918  ;  £T2S8,042 
in  1914. 

Xlie  Bagdad  Railway  was  intended  to  extend  the  Anatolian  line  from 
Konia  to  Adana,  lilosul,  Bagdad,  and  Basra    with  many  branch  lines.     It 
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has  been  constructed  continuously  as  far  as  Kara  Bunar  in  Cilicia.  Farther 
on  the  following  sections  have  been  completed  :  Dorak  to  Bagtch^  on  the 
Adana  side  of  the  Taurus  Mountains  ;  Radjun  via  Maslimi^  to  Jeniblns  on 
the  Euphrates  with  branch  from  Muslimie  to  Aleppo  ;  Jerablus  to  £1- Abiad  in 
the  direction  of  Nisibin  (the  Euphrates  being  spanned  by  a  wooden  bridge) ; 
and  Bagdad  to  Samara,  a  stretch  of  about  80  kilometres.  A  branch  line  Las 
also  been  completed  from  Alexandretta  to  Toprak  Kale  on  the  Dorak* Adiuia- 
Bagtch^  section.  Of  the  distance  from  Eonia  to  Bagdad,  1,509  miles,  1,117 
miles  (with  gaps)  are  already  working.  In  January,  1919,  the  British 
military  authorities  took  over  the  administration  of  the  Bagdad  railway, 
while  the  French  took  charge  of  the  Oriental  railways  of  European  Turkey. 
Total  railway  mileage  in  Turkey  in  1916,  3,720  miles. 

Electric  tramways  are  working  in  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Damascus, 
and  Beyrouth. 

There  are  1,814  Turkish  post-offices  in  the  Empire.  In  the  year  1917-18 
the  inland  service  transmitted  20,377,837  letters  and  4,685,049  post-cards, 
and  21,997,149  samples  and  printed  papers  ;  the  international  service  trans- 
mitted 1,853,961  letters  and  767,744  post-cards,  and  691,696  samples  and 
printed  papers.  A  parcel-post  system  has  been  introduced  into  Turkey,  and 
works  fairly  well.     Foreign  post-offices  have  ceased  to  exist  since  Oct.  1,  1914. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  Turkey  is  about  28,890  miles,  and  the 
length  of  wire  about  49,200  miles  ;  there  are  1,017  telegraph  offices  ;  messages 
in  the  year  1914-15,  6,533,501. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measores  of  Turkey. 

In  January,  1917,  the  Turkish  Government  issued  a  Charter  for  a  new 
National  Bank,  to  be  styled  the  Ottoman  National  Credit  Bank  (Osmanli 
Itibar  milli  Bancassi).  Its  capital  is  4  million  Turkish  pounds  (3,600,0002.). 
After  the  expiration  of  the  privileges  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  (1925) 
the  new  institute  is  to  become  the  State  Bank  with  the  right  to  issue  bank- 
notes. 

The  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  £T10,000,000,  had.  on 
Nov.  30,  1910,  a  note  circulation  of  £T941, 250,  and  cash  on  hand  amounting 
to  £T3,586,834.  The  bank's  note  issue  consisted  up  to  1914  of  notes  of 
£T5  and  upwards,  secured  on  a  gold  reserve  of  not  less  than  one-third  of  the 
value  of  the  issue.  Other  important  banks  are  the  National  Bank  of  Turkey, 
the  Arch- Levantine  Banking  Company,  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  Banco  di 
Koma,  and  the  Bank  of  Athens. 

Up  to  December  31,  1919,  the  total  amount  of  notes  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment amounted  to  £T159,280,000. 

On  April  17,  1916,  an  order  was  issued  reforming  the  currency.  A  gold 
standard,  with  the  piastre  as  the  unit,  is  henceforth  to  be  general  all  over 
Turkey,  and  the  piastre  equals  40  para.  The  piastres,  as  well  as  the  half  piastre 
(20  para),  quarter  piastre  (10  para)  and  eighth  piastre  (5  para)  pieces  are  to  be 
of  nickel.  Silver  coins  are  2,  5,  10,  and  20  piastres  ;  and  gold  coins  25,  50,  100, 
250,  and  500  piastres.  Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  300  piastres,  and  nick^^ 
up  to  50  piastres. 

At  present,  however,  (April,  1921)  the  only  money  in  general  circulation, 
with  the  exception  of  20  para  pieces,  is  paper  issued  during  the  war.  This 
forced  currency  is  very  depreciated,  the  Turkish  paper  lira  being  worth  about 
one-sixth  of  the  gold  coin  of  the  same  denomination,  and  the  exchange  for 
sterling  having  recently  (January,  1921)  fallen  from  a  rate  fluctuating  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  P. 400  to  the  £  sterling  to  a  rate  fluctuating  in  the  neighbour- 
'  — d  of  P.  575  to  the  £  sterling. 
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TKe  gold  lOO-piastre  piece  (which  is  equiralent  to  £T1)  weighs  7*216 
grammes,  '916  fine,  and  tnns  contains  6*6147  grammes  of  fine  gold.  The 
silrer  20-piastre  piece  weighs  24 '055  grammes,  '830  fine,  and  therefore  contains 
19*966  grammes  of  fine  silver.    j£Tll  equals  £10  approximately  (pre-war). 

Weights  and  measures  are  as  follows  : — 


The  Oke,  of  400  drams . 
,,  Kileh     .... 
44   Okes  sz  1  Caniar  or  Kintal 
39 '44  Okes 
180  Okes  =  1  Cfbeke     . 
1  Kile  =  20  Okes     . 
816  Kilehs  . 

The  Eitdaai  (cloth  measure) 
Arshin  (land  measure) 
Jjunam  (land  measure)  . 


II 


ft 


2*8326  lbs.  tToirdupois. 

0'9120  imperial  bushel. 

125  lbs.  ayoirdupois. 

1  cwt. 

511  '380  pounds. 

0*36  imperial  quarter. 

100  imperial  quarters. 

27  inches. 

SO  inches. 

1,098 '765  square  yards. 


The  kile  is  the  chief  measure  for  grain,  the  lower  measures  being  definite 
weights  rather  than  measures.  100  kiles  are  equal  to  12'128  British  imperial 
quarters,  or  35 '266  hectolitres. 

In  1889  the  metric  system  of  weights  was  made  obligatory  for  cereals ; 
metric  weights  were  decreed  obligatory  in  January  1892,  but  the  decree  is  not 
yet  enforced.  In  1915  the  metric  system  was  made  the  official  standard  of 
weights  and  measures. 

On  March  1,  1917,  the  Gregorian  calendar  was  introduced  into  Turkey, 
to  be  used  side  by  side  with  the  Hegira  calendar. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  EepresentatiTOs. 

1.  Of  Tubkbt  in  Great  Britain. 

Unofficial  Turkish  Representative  in  London, — Mustafa  Reshid  Pasha. 
(Appointed  December,  1920). 

2.  Of  Great  Britain  in  Turret. 

High  Commissioner  and  Ambassador  Designate. — The  Kt.  Hon.  Sir 
H.  6.  M.  Rumbold,  Bart,  K.C.M.G.,  M.V.O. 

Head  of  Consular  Section  and  Consul- General  Designate. — A.  T.  Waugh, 
C.M.G. 

Acting  First  Commerdat  Secretary. — A.  T.  Waugh,  C.M.G. 

Second  Commercial  Secretary, — C.  H.  Courthope-Munroe. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Eeference. 

1.  Official  Publications. 

Salnam^.    Official  Almanac  for  the  Turkish  Empire.    Constantinopk. 

Constitation  Ottomane  promulgate  le  7  ZilhidJ^  (11/23  dicembre,  1870).  ConsUnti^ 
nople,  1891. 

Dealur,  Collection  of  Turkish  Laws,  (now  in  process  of  completion). 

Bulletin  de  Statistique.    Published  monthly  by  Ministry  of  Finance. 

Treaty  between  Great  Britain,  Qermany,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  for 
the  settlement  of  affairs  in  the  East    Signed  at  Berlin,  July  18, 1878.    Fol.    London,  1878. 

Foreign  Office  List.    Published  annually.    London. 

Turkey  in  Asia ;  Anatolia.  (Handbooks  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Historical 
Sectiouofthe  Foreign  Office.)    London,  1920.  v 

A  Manual  on  the  Turanians  and  Pan-Turanianitm.  (Handbooks  prepared  by  the 
Oeofipraphical  Section  of  the  Kaval  Intelligence  Division  of  the  Admiralty.)    London,  1921. 
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2.  Non-Offioial  Publications. 

Abbot  (Q.  f.).  TurkeT,  Greece,  and  the  Oremt  Powers.    Lon4on,  1917. 
4lbreebt  (W.),  Grunariss  des  Osmanischen  SUatsrechtes.    Berlin,  1905. 
Allen  (W.  B.  D.),  The  Turks  in  Europe.     London,  1920. 

Baedeker* »  Konstantinopel  und  Kleinasien.     Leipzig,  1005. 

Banu  (Ewald),  Die  Turkei.    Ene  Moderne  Geographie.    Bninswick,  1915. 

Bibeseo  (Princess),  Les  hult  Paradis.    Paris,  1910. 

Biehop  (J.  L.),  Journeys  in  Kurdistan.    2  vols.    London,  1891. 

BlagoMfietchtMcheMky  (G.),  Die  wirtschaftlicbe  Entwickelung  Turkestans.    Berlin,  1913. 

Bwiknill  (J.  A.  S.),  and  VUdgian  (H.  A.  8.),  The  Fmperial  Ottoman  Penal  Code :  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Turkish  Text.     London  and  Oxford,  1914. 

Btkxton  (C.  R.)i  Turkey  in  Revolution.    Loudon,  1909. 

Childe  (W.  J.),  Across  Asia  Minor  on  Foot.    London,  1917. 

Courtney  of  Penwith  (Lord),  Editor,  Nationalism  iiud  War  in  the  Near  Bust.  (By  i 
Diplomatist.)    Oxford,  1915. 

Oreaey  (Sir  Edward  Shepherd),  History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  [Founded  on  Yob 
Hammer,  hut  continued  to  1870.]    New  ed.    London,  1882. 

C«tii<(  (Vital),  La  Turquied'Asie.  Geographie  administrative,  &c.  4  vols.  Paris,  1891^ 
The  index  to  the  work.    Paris,  1900. 

Curtis  (W.  E.),  Turkestan.     London,  1911. 

CMOplieka  (Miss  M.  A.),  Turks  Of  Central  Asia  in  History  and  at  the  PrM«nt  Day  :  ao 
Ethnok)gioal  Enquiry  into  the  Pan-Turanian  Problem,  and  Bibliographioal  Material  relat- 
ing to  the  Early  Turks  and  the  Present  Turks  of  Central  Asia.    Loudon,  1918. 

Delaygne  (L.),  Essai  sur  les  tinances  Ottomanes.    Paris,  1911. 

Dwight  (H.  6.),  Constantinople,  Old  and  New.    London,  1916. 

Bmin  (Achmed),  Die  TtLrkei.    Gkitba,  1918. 

Aidrec  (P.  C,).  Dio  Turkei.    4th  ed.    Munich.  1917. 

Essad  (Djelal),  Constantinople  de  Byzanz  i.  Stambul.    Paris,  1910. 

Evenleu  (Lord),  The  Turkisn  Empire :  Its  growth  and  decay.    London,  1917. 

Ferriman  (Z.  D.),  Turkey  and  the  Turks.    London,  1011. 

Fiiher  (Stanlev),  Ottoman  Land  Lawa.    London.  1920. 

Freeh  (F.),  Bdning  (A.)  and  Sack  (A.),  Das  Wirtschaftsleben  der  turkei.  YoL  I. 
Berlin,  1916. 

Freetnan  (Bdward  A.),  The  Ottoman  Power  in  Europe :  Its  Nature,  its  Growth,  and  it^ 
Decline.    London,  1877.— History  and  Conquests  of  the  Saracens.    Srd  ed.    London,  1877. 

Qamett  (Lucy  M. ),  Turkey  of  the  Ottomans.    London,  1912. 
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ARABIA.^ 

Large  areas  in  Arabia  consist  only  of  desert  and  steppe,  occupied  by 
Bedouin  tribes,  who  are  forced  to  adopt  a  nomadic  existence  and  own 
allegian'sd  only  to  their  tribal  groups.  Considerable  portions  of  the  Nefud', 
or  Northern  Sand-belt,  and  the  whole  of  the  Ruba  el-Khali,  or  great 
Southern  Desert  of  soft  sand,  are  quite  uninhabitable,  although  they  supply 
good  grazing  at  certain  seasons.  There  are  many  tribal  communities, 
settled,  half  settled,  and  nomadic,  who  give  effective  allegiance  only  to  their 
own  chiefs.  They  are  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  Hinterland  of  Yemen,  in 
the  Aair  Highlands,  in  the  interior  of  Oman,  and  all  round  the  northern 
fringe  of  the  Kefad  desert,  which  divides  Arabia  proper  from  the  Syrian 
Oesert  or  Hamad.  But  the  oases  of  Central  Arabia  and  the  fertile  coastal 
districts  are  occupied  by  settled  communities,   under  eight   independent 

1  StfeMapintuE  Btaiesman's  Tear-Book,  1017. 
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systems  of  government.     The  total  area  is  approximately  1,000,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  between  five  and  six  millions. 

1 .  The  Kingdom  of  Hejai,  which  has  attained  its  independence  during  the 
coui'se  of  the  war,  has  an  estimated  area  of  100,000  square  miles,  and  an 
estimated  population  of  at  least  750,000.  But,  at  present,  its  frontiers  are 
uncertain,  especially  that  on  the  north.  Should  it  oe  extended  in  the  final 
settlement  up  to  or  near  to  Maan,  both  its  area  and  its  population  will  be 
considerably  larger.  Hejas  is  barren  or  semi*barren  in  its  entire  area. 
It  may  be  i*egarded  as  the  most  important  principality  in  Arabia  in 
virtue  of  its  possession  of  Mecca  (80,000  inhabitants),  and  Medina  (40,000 
inhabitants),  the  Holy  Places  of  Islam.  Formerly  included  in  the  Torki«h 
Vilayet  of  Hejaz,  which  extended  from  Akaba  in  the  north  to  Asir  in 
the  south  (but  latterly,  only  from  Medina  Salih  in  the  north),  it  was 
the  chief  centre  of  Ottoman  influence  in  Arabia ;  and  by  means  of  the 
Hejaz  railway,  with  its  terminus  at  Medina,  the  Turks  were  enabled  to  main- 
tain garrisons  in  the  x>orts  and  the  chief  towns  of  the  interior.  But  the 
Sherif,  or  Emir  of  Mecca,  as  Hereditary  Keeper  of  the  Holy  Places,  wielded 
great  influence  throughout  the  Moslem  world.  Ottoman  control  was  largely 
maintained  in  the  past  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  subsidy,  but  the 
presence  of  the  Turks  and  their  maladministration  was  always  resented. 
Early  in  the  war  the  British  Government  guaranteed  the  autonomy  of  tlie 
Hejaz,  in  the  event  of  a  successful  revolt,  and  on  June  5,  1916.  Husein  ibn 
Ali,  the  present  Emir,  proclaimed  his  independence.  In  November,  1916, 
the  Emir  Husein  issued  a  proclamation  assuming  the  title  King  of  Hejaz. 
The  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Turkey  recognises  the  Hejaz  as  a  free  and 
independent  State.  The  capital  is  Mecca,  and  the  chief  port  is  Jidda,  in 
the  Red  Sea,  population  about  30,000. 

2.  The  Emirate  of  Nejd  and  Haia,  the  more  powerful  of  the  two  Central 
Arabian  principalities,  has  its  capital  at  Riyadh,  whence  the  Saud  dynasty 
exercises  jurisaiction  over  the  neighbouring  groups  of  oases.  It  is  the 
modern  representative  of  the  Wahabite  Empire  founded  about  1745  by 
Mohammed  Ibn  Sand,  Sheikh  of  Dariyah.  The  present  Emir  of  Riyadh, 
Abd  bl-Aziz  £8-Saud,  who  maintains  an  intermittent  conflict  with  the 
neighbouring  Emirate  of  Jebel  Shammar,  expelled  the  Turks  from  Hasa  in 
1913,  and  has  extended  his  influence  to  include  Hofuf  in  the  region  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Estimated  population  about  250,000.  (South  Nejd  (south  of 
Rigadh)  has  about  50,000  inhabitants,  Central  Nejd  about  100,000,  Kasin 
50,000,  and  Stasa  50,000.) 

3.  The  Emirate  of  Jebel  Shammar,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Nejd,  was 
formerly  within  its  jurisdiction  ;  but  since  the  middle  of  last  century  it  has 
maintained  its  independence  under  the  Rashid  dynasty.  It  has  its  capital 
at  Hail,  and  is  far  more  Bedouin  in  character  than  its  southern  rival.  The 
present  Emir  of  Haile  is  Abdullah  ibn  Mitah,  born  in  1907,  who  succeeded 
on  the  assassination  of  his  father,  Ibn  Rashid,  in  May,  1920.  Estimated 
population,  including  the  Shammar,  200,000. 

4.  The  Principate  of  Asir,  on  the  west  coast  of  Arabia,  between  Hejaz 
and  Yemen,  has  its  capital  at  Sabiyah  in  Southern  Asir.  The  principate 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Idrisi  family,  the  present  ruler  being  Mohammrd  ibx 
Ali  el-Idkisi.  This  principate,  however,  has  no  effective  jurisdiction 
over  Highland  Asir,  where  the  power  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  head  of 
the  Aidli  family    chief  of  the  Bcni  Mugheid  tribe.     Estimated  population  o( 
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all  Asir,  whether  under  Idrisi  or  not  (the  great  majority  are  independent 
of  him),  1,000,000. 

5.  The  Imamate  of  Temen,  which  is  centred  at  Sana,  is  of  considerable 
autiquity,  the  Imam  tracing  his  descent  to  the  Prophet's  daughter  Fatimah, 
and  being  credited  by  his  Zeidist  followers  with  infallibility  and  esoteric 
knowledge.  Considerable  areas  are  devoted  to  agriculture,  cereals  and 
coffee ;  great  tracts  of  mountain-land  are  extensively  cultivated.  The 
present  Imam  is  Yahya  Mohamiced  Hamid  ed-Din.  Area,  75,000  square 
miles  ;  estimated  population,  one  millina.  Capital,  Sanaa ;  population 
about  25,000.      Chief  ports,  Mocha  and  Hodeida,  population  40,000. 

6.  The  British  Protectorate  of  Aden  {see  page  95). 

7.  The  Snltaaate  of  Oman  {see  page  1147). 

8.  The  Sultanate  of  Koweit,  on  the  north-western  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  acquired  considerable  importance  during  the  discussion  of  the  Baghdad 
Railway.  The  Sultan  is  subsidized  by  the  British  Government,  which 
maintains  a  Political  Agent  at  his  Court.  The  present  Saltan,  Ahmed 
IBS  JOBAK,  succeeded  his  uncle  in  March,  1921.  Estimated  population, 
50,000. 

9.  Emirate  of  Kerak. — Kerak  is  Transjordania,  and  the  Emir  is 
Abdullah,  son  of  King  Hussein.  * 
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Armenia. — In  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Turkey,  the  latter  agrees  to 
accept  the  arbitration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
question  of  the  frontier  between  Turkey  and  Armenia  in  the  vilayets  of 
Erzerum,  Trebizond,  Van,  and  Bitlis,  and  upon  Armenia's  access  to  tne  sea. 
(For  Russian  Armenia,  seepage  1244). 
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MESOPOTAMIA. 

Mosopotamia  was  conquered  by  Indian  and  British  troops  dnring  the 
Great  War.  The  town  of  Basra  was  occupied  on  Noyember  2%,  1914,  and 
Baghdad  on  March  11,  1917.  In  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Tarkey, 
Mesopotamia  is  reoogni2ed  as  an  independent  State,  to  be  placed  under  & 
mandatory  Power.  The  Snpreme  Council  has  allotted  the  mandate  to  Great 
Britain. 

Goyemmeiit. — in  1920  a  Council  of  State  was  formed,  as  a  proyisional 
measure,  to  conduct  the  administration  of  the  country,  until  a  National 
Assembly  can  meet  and  decide  upon  the  future  form  of  Government.  For 
this  purpose  an  electoral  law  is  being  drafted. 

The  Provisional  Council  of  State  consists  of  18  members,  under  the 
Presidency  of  the  Kaqib  of  Baghdad,  Eight  of  these  hold  portfolios  for  the 
administration  of  the  existing  departments  (Interior,  Finance,  Justice,  Pious 
Foundations,  Education,  Defence,  Public  Works,  and  Commerce). 

Area  and  Fopulation. — The  country  has  an  area  of  143,250  s^^uare 
miles  (the  vilayets  respectively  of  Baghdad,  54,540  square  miles,  Basra, 
53,580  square  miles,  and  Mosul,  35,130  square  miles),  and  a  populatioo, 
aceording  to  the  Census  of  1920,  of  2,849,282.  The  following  are  the  detailed 
figures  of  the  census  results  : — 


Division 

Snnni 

130,000 

66,465 

54,953 

8,678 

1,000 

446 

15,083 

247,000 

Shi'ah 

Jewish 

Christian 

Other 

Relignons 

ToUl 

Baghdad 
Bainarra 
Dialah    . 
Kut 

Diwaoijah 
Shamiyah 
Hillah    . 
Dulaim  . 

54,000 

14,215 

40.097 

98,712 

192,800 

189,000 

156,897 

200 

60,000 
300 

1,689 
381 

6,000 
660 

1,066 

2,600 

15,000 

397 

127 

6^000 

20 

27 

200 

1.000 

900 

200 

6 

28 

250,000 
80,970 
104,03« 
1OT.79S 
904,500 
190,OUO 
173,O0C' 
260,000 

Total  Vilayet   of 
Baghdad  . 

524,414 

750,421 

62,565 

20,771 

2,183 

1,3«0,SIH 

Basra     .... 
Amara   .... 

Mnntaflk 

84,408 

7,000 

11,150 

1S0,494 
284,700 
806,220 

6,928 

8,000 

160 

2,221 

800 

SO 

1,649 
5,000 
2,440 

166.600 
8OO,O0'3 
830.UX< 

Totel  Vilayet    of 
Basra 

42,558 

721,414 

10,088 

2,551 

8,989 

7S5,eoo 

Mosul     .... 
Arbil      .... 
Kirknt  .... 
Suleimani 

244,713 
96,100 
85,000 

153,900 

17,180 
5,000 

7,635 
4,800 
1,400 
1,000 

50,670 

4.100 

600 

100 

80,180 
1,000 

850,37« 

106.000 

©2,000 

155,000 

Total  Vilayet   of 
Mosnl 

579,713 

22,180 

14,835 

66,470 

81,180 

703,373 

Grand  1 

total 

•               • 

1,146,685 

1,494.015 

87,488 

■  78,792 

42,3q1:     2.849,252 

Municipalities  have  been  established  wherever  possible,  and  tribal 
councils  set  up  for  tribal  districts.  These  councils  are  dcreloping  into 
Divisional  Councils,  which  are  consulted   on  the  expansion   of  rfldlways. 
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standardization  of  weights  and  meaanrfiS;  health  seryioe,  education,  flori- 
culture, and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

Instruction. — Ninety  Government  schools  of  all  types,  including  four 
municipal  State-aided  schools,  a  teachers'  training  school,  and  a  snrrey 
school  have  been  opened  ;  extension  classes  in  agricoltare  have  also  been 
started. 

Pinance.— Revenue,    1918-19,   2,08O,O0OJ.  ;    expenditure,    1,177,0002 
Revenue,  1919-20,  3,437,000Z.  ;  expenditure,  3,692,000/. 

Production* — Mesopotamia  is  a  land  of  great  potentialities,  oil  being 
its  chief  product.  Petroleum  wells  are  being  worked  at  Gazara,  near  Mosul, 
and  at  Mandali,  north-east  of  Baghdad.  At  Hit,  on  the  Euphrates,  are 
asphalt  deposits.  The  soil  of  the  country  is  rich,  and  agriculture  is  being 
developed,  especially  by  means  of  irrigation.  Wheat,  barley,  cotton,  date 
palms,  and  ground  nuts  can  be  produced. 

Commerce.— Imports  and  exports  in  1919  were  as  foUowi  :— 


BMra 
Baghdad 


Total 


Imports 

A 
9,078,164 
2,862,24/0 

Exports 

£ 

2,342,635 
4,807,633 

n,  940, 404 

7,150,268 

Cotton  goods  form  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  imports  of  the  country ; 
sugar  is  next  in  importance.  Large  quantities  of  both  commodities  were  re- 
exported into  Persia.     Carpeta  and  grain  were  the  principal  exports. 

Communications. — The  principal  seaport  for  Mesopotamia  is 
Basra,  situated  70  miles  up  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Before  the  war  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
formed  the  only  means  of  through  communication  to  Baghdad  and 
other  parts  of  the  country.  There  were  caravan  routes  across  the  desert, 
and  a  few  poor  roads  ;  the  Baghdad  railway,  built  on  the  European  4ft.  8lin. 
gauge,  was  in  course  of  construction,  the  section  from  Baghdad  to  Samarra, 
75  miles  in  length,  having  been  opened  just  before  the  war.  During  the  war 
metre-^auge  railways  were  built  from  Basra  to  Nasiriyah  on*  the  Euphrates, 
140  miles,  Basra  to  Amara,  on  the  Tigris,  109  miles,  and  Kut-eltAmara  to 
Baghdad,  105  miles,  leaving  a  break  of  120  miles  between  Amara  and  Kut- 
el-Amara.  Metre-gauge  lines  were  also  built  from  Baghdad  to  near 
Kbanikin,  108  miles,  and  on  to  the  Persian  frontier,  30  miles.  The 
standard -gauge  railway  from  Baghdad  to  Samarra  (75  miles)  was  extended  to 
beyond  Tekrit  (53  miles),  and  branches  were  made  from  Baghdad  to  Hilla  on 
the  Euphrates,  58  miles,  and  to  Dhiban,  beyond  Fallujah,  48  miles.  There 
has  also  been  laid  a  2ft.  6in.  gauge  from  Hilla  on  the  Euphrates  to  Eifl, 
21  miles.  Since  the  Armistice  the  sections  between  Basra  and  Amara,  and 
"between  Fallujah  and  Dhiban  have  been  taken  up,  but  Basra  and  Baghdad 
have-been  linked  by  a  line  up  the  Euphrates  and  the  line  to  Telerit  has  beeft 
extended  to  <^alat  Sharqat. 
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Th«  leiif^h  of  telegraph  lines  is  2,905  miles  and  of  wire  7,845  miles  ;  of 
telephone  lines,  265,  and  of  telephone  wire,  8410  miles.  Number  o\tele- 
phone  exchanges,  32  ;  number  of  offices,  1,551.  ^ 

High  Commissimer.^Sir  P.  Z.  Cox,  K.B.E.,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G; 

Commander  in  Charge  of  British  Forces,  — Lt.  ^General  Sir  J.  A.  L.  Haldane, 
K.C.B.,  D.S.O. 
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Draft  Mandates  for  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine.  (Cmd.  1,176.)  Miscellaneous  No.  S 
(IMl). 

Review  of  the  Civil  Administration  of  Mesopotamia.  (Cmd.  1,061.)  Issued  by  the  India 
Office,  1920. 

Bell  (G.  L.),  Auiurath  to  Amuratta. 

Bewan  (Bdwyn),  The  Land  of  the  Two  Rivers.    London,  1917. 

Buckley  (A.  JB.),  Mesopotamia  as  a  countrj  for  futnre  development.    Cairo,  1919. 

Hall(L.  J.)i  The  Inland  Water  Transport  in  Mesopotamia.    London,  1921. 
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PALESTINE. 

The  natural  and  historic  boundaries  of  Palestine  run  from  the  desert  on 
the  east,  along  the  slopes  of  Mount  Hermon  over  to  the  Litani  on  the  west, 
where  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  first  break  into  a  series  of  elevated 
plateaux,  and  thence  oyer  to  the  coast.  In  the  south,  the  boundary  was 
formed  by  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  and  the  Desert  of  Sinai. 

According  to  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  December  3,  1920,  the 
northern  frontier,  between  Palestine  and  Syria,  begins  at  Ras  NiJcnra,  aJoug 
the  watershed  between  the  Farah,  Eurn,  and  Kerbera  Wadis  on  the  south, 
and  Duhleh-el-Ayon  and  Zerka  Wadis  on  the  north,  then  follows  the 
watershed  between  the  Litany  and  the  Jordan,  as  far  north  as  Metullah, 
then  turns  eastward,  leaving  Banias  in  Palestine,  then  passes  down  the 
Wadi  Jeraba  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  crosses  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  runs  to  the 
south  of  the  Yarmuk. 

GOYOmilLeilt. — Under  Turkish  rule,  Palestine  was  spread  OTer  three 
administrative  regions  ;  part  was  in  the  Vilayet  of  Beyrut,  part  in  the 
Independent  Sanjak  of  Jerusalem,  and  part  in  the  Vilayet  of  Damascns. 

In  1917  the  country  was  conquered  by  British  forces  who  were  in  occupa- 
tion until  July  1,  1920.  The  whole  country  has  been  divided  into  seven 
districts,  viz.,  Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Gaza,  Beersheba,  Samaria  (Nablus),  Phoenicia 
(Haifa),  Galilee  (Nazareth). 

ffigh  Commissioner. — Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  L.  Samuel,  P.O.,  G.B.E. 
(Appointed  July  1,  1920). 

On  the  25th  April,  1920,  the  Supreme  Gouncil  of  the  Allied,  Powers  at 
San  Remo  decided  to  give  a  Mandate  for  Palestine  to  Great  Britain.  To  be 
embodied  in  the  Mandate  was  the  object  of  establishing  there  a  National 
Home  for  the  Jewish  People,  according  to  the  Balfour  Declaration  of 
November  2, 1917,  which  has  been  embodied  in  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Turkey. 
The  Balfour  declaration  was  in  these  terms  : — '  His  Majesty's  Government 
view  with  favour  the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the 
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Jewish  people,  and  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  facilitate  the  achievement 
of  that  object,  it  being  clearly  understood  that  nothing  shall  be  done  which 
may  prejudice  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  existing  non-Jewish  com- 
munities in  Palestine,  or  the  rights  and  political  status  enjoyed  by  Jews  in 
any  other  country.* 

The  ol]rject  of  the  British  Administration  in  Palestine  is  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Jewish  National  Home  without,  however,  prejudicing 
the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  the  non-Jewish  communities  in  Palestine. 
The  High  Commissioner  has  appointed  an  Advisors  Council,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  heads  of  the  principal  Government  Departments  and  10  'un- 
official '  members,  representing  the  various  communities.  This  Council  is 
regarded  as  the  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  self-governing  institu- 
tions in  Palestine.  The  Jewish  population  of  Palestine  have  perfected  their 
internal  organisation  by  convening  an  Elected  Assembly,  which  elected  a 
National  Committee,  to  represent  the  Jewish  population  of  Palestine  in  its 
dealings  with  the  Administration.  English,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  are  the 
recognised  official  languages  of  the  country. 

Aroa  mid  Popnlfttioil. — The  area  and  population  of  Palestine  according 
to  the  old  Turkish  Administrative  divisions  is  estimated  as  follows  : — 


Sanjak  of  Jerusalem  (containing  cazas  of  Jerusalem, 

Jaffa,  Gaza,  Hebron,  Beersheba) 
Sanjak  of  Acre  (containing  cazas  of  Acre,    Haifa, 

Nazareth,  Tiberias  and  Safed)     .... 
Sanjak  of  Nablus  (containing  cazas  of  Nablus,  Jenin, 

and  Tulkeram) 


Area  In 
sq.  miles 


8,106 
2,972 
2,646 


Population 

390,000 
185,000 
150,000 


Total 


13,724         675,000 


Palestine  in  British  occupation  is,  however,  only  about  9,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  and  includes  only  that  part  of  Historic  Palestine  which  lies 
to  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  The  population  of  this  territory  on  March  31, 
1919,  was  647,850,  of  whom  515,000  were  Moslems,  65,300  Jews,  62,500 
Christians,  150  Samaritans,  and  4,900  others.  In  1920,  10,000  Jewish 
immigrants  entered  the  country. 

The  population  of  the  principal  towns  is  as  follows  : — Jerusalem,  60,000  ; 
Jaffa,  40,000;  Shechem  (Nablus),  22,000;  Haifa,  20,000  ;  Hebron,  18,000; 
Bethlehem,  15,000;  Nazareth,  15,000  ;  Safed,  12,500  ;  Acre,  10,000  ;  and 
Tiberias,  8,000. 

The  Jewish  Colonies  are  grouped  in  four  districts  as  follows  : — In  Judea 

there  are  19,   viz.,  Mikveh  Israel,   Rishon  le  Zion,  Ness  Zionah,  Ekron, 

Oederah,  Ber  Tobia,  Kuchamah,  Petach-Tikvah,  £in  Ganin,  Kfar  Mlal,  Kfar 

Saba,  Ben  Shemen,  Hulda,  Kfar  Urieh,  Artuf,  Mozah,  Dilb,  Kalandiah,  and 

IsTachlath  Jehudah.      In  Samaria  there  are  10,    viz.,  Hederah,  Hefzi-Bah, 

Kerkur,  Gan  Shmuel,    Zichron    Jacob,    Marah,    Shvejah,    Bath  Shlomoh, 

Shuni  and  Atlit.      In  Lower  Galilee  there  are  16,  viz.,  Merhaviah,  Sedsherab, 

Kfar  Tabor  (Mesha),  Jabneel  (Jemma),  Beth-Gan,   Rama  (Sarona),  Poriah, 

Alizpah,  Tiberias,  Kinereth,  Da«^niah,  Hittin,  Migdal,  Tel  Adas,  Bethaniah, 

a.iid  Milhamiah.     In  Upper  Galilee  there  are  10,  viz.,  Rosh  Pinah,  Ayeleth 

FTashacher,  Machnayim,  Chamra,  Mishmar  Hajarden,  Jessod-Hamaalah,  Ein 

^eitim,  Kfar  Gileadi,  Tel  Hai,  and  Metullah.      Each  colony  has  one  or  more 
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sebools,  ftgynagogne,  public  library,  town  hall,  hospital,  phsrmacjmnd  public 
bftthf. 

The  total  population  of  these  settlements  is  about  15,000.     Of  the  aboTe- 
roentioned  the  following  settlements  belong  to  the  Jewish  Kational  Fund, 
which  was  established  by  the  Zionist  Organisation  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
lands  to  remain  the  national  property  of  the  Jewish  people  : — Ben  Shemea, 
ilnlda,  Efar  Mlal,  Dilb,  Nahlatn   Jehuda,  Merhaviah,  Einereth,  Daganiali 
and  Hittin.     The  Palestine  Land  Derelopment  Company,  a  Society  similarlj 
organ i^ied  by  the    Zionist  Organisation,  possesses  the  lands  of  Tel  Adas, 
Kalandiah,  some  lands  on  the  Carmel,  at  Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  kc.     The  other 
colonies  were  mostly  founded  by  Baron  Edmund  de  Rothschild  and  by  the 
Jewish  Colonisation  Association.     This  Association  administers  all  the  pro- 
l^erties  of  Baron  de  Roth9child.   The  total  area  of  the  Jewish  settlements  is 
590,020  dunams  or  about  147,505  acres.     There  are  85,481  dunams  (about 
8,870  acres)  of  plantations,  and  among  them  :   14,777  dunams  (about  3,693 
acres)  vineyards,  88,825  dunams  (about  8,456  acres)  almond  groves,   1S,8S2 
dunams  (about  8,880  acres)  olive  plantations,  12,456  dunams  (about  8,114 
ar;res)  orange  groves,   and  4,566    duoams  (about  1,141    acres)   eucalyptus 
plantations.      There  are  two  agricultural  schools   at   Mikwfh-Israel  and 
Petach-Tikvah  respectively.       The  Hebrew   High  School  in  Jaffa  lias  30 
teachers  and  750  pupils.      The  Jewish  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  at 
A  Hit  and  Zichron  Jacob  carry  on  agricultural  and  botanical  research  work. 

Instructioil. — ^The  approximate  number  of  children  under  14  io 
Palestine  is  as  follows:  Moslems  110,000,  Christians  12,500,  Jew9  11,000. 
The  schools  maintained  by  the  Government  are  123  in  number,  and  contaio 
about  10,000  children  ;  tne  scholars  are  mostly  Moslems.  There  are  also  53 
schools  partly  maintained  by  the  Government.  A  general  extension  of 
village  education  is  in  process  of  being  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  ns  there  are  over  90,000  Moslem  children  who  do  not  attend 
school  at  all.  Two  Government  Training  Colleges  have  been  established  io 
Jerusalem  for  men  and  women.  Technical  education  hasf  been  widely  intro- 
duced, and  teachers'  examinations  have  been  held  throughout  the  country, 
and  all  Government  teachers  are  now  civil  servants.  A  Law  School  ha^  been 
started  in  Jerusalem,  a  School  of  Pharmacy  will  open  very  shortly,  a 
Technical  College  is  in  process  of  organisation,  and  civil  service  examina- 
tions for  clerks  nave  been  organised.  The  Christian  communities  provide, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  for  their  own  children,  and  about  10,000  children  are 
attending  their  schools. 

The  Jews  maintain  their  own  schools,  for  which  various  Jewish 
organisations  are  responsible.  Of  these,  the  Zionist  Organisation, 
in  1920,  controlled  42  Kindergartens  with  2,974  pupils  and  113  teachers; 
48  Elementary  Schools  with  6,704  pupils  and  312  teachers  ;  12  Intermediate 
Schools  with  1,252  pupils  and  186  teachers ;  6  Trade  Schools  with  826  pupils 
and  14  teachers  ;  and  10  Evening  Classes  with  588  pupils  and  27  teachers; 
making  a  total  of  118  schools,  11,843  pupils  and  602  teachers.  The  Inter- 
mediate Schools  comprise  4  gymnasia,  2  teachers' training  colleges,  1  Konnal 
School  for  Kindergarten  teachers,  1  arts  and  crafts  s^ool,  2  agricnltursl 
schools.  In  all  these  schools  Hebrew  is  the  medium  of  instruction.  The 
budget  for  these  schools  amounted  to  £105,000.  The  Jewish  Technical 
Institute  in  Haifa  is  expected  to  be  opened  in  1921. 

JTlstice. — The  Administration  has  established  the  foUowiog  Gomts  of 
Justices : — A  Magistrates'  Court  in  every  town  of  importance,  composed  of  » 
single   Palestine  Judge,  who  deals  witn  smaller  civil  fqid  cripainal  cases; 
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Distriot  Courts,  compQaed  of  ope  Briiiih  Mid  two  PalMtiiik9  Judges  in 
Jerasalem,  Jaffa,  Haifa>  Nablna  and  Nazareth,  which  hear  appeals  from  the 
Magistrate's  Court  and  try  more  serious  ciTil  apd  crimioal  cases,  going  round 
the  district  as  a  Court  of  Assize  ;  and  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  Jerusalem  tliat 
sits  in  two  chambers.  In  addition^  there  are  Mohammedan  Courts  in  eyery 
town,  and  Councils  of  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Arab  tribes  in  the  Beersheba  dis- 
trict, Jordan  Valley,  which  judge  cases  according  to  tribal  custom.  The 
Jewish  population  submit  many  of  their  civil  cases  to  Arbitration  Tribunals. 
There  are  23  such  voluntary  Tribunals  in  the  different  Jewish  villages  and 
quarters,  with  a  rota  of  245  arbitrators  ;  and  an  appellate  Tribunal  sits  at 
Jaffa. 

Finance* — Por  the  year  1921-22  the  receipts  were  estimated  at 
£E2,214,074,  and  the  expenditure  at  ££2,286,1SS. 

The  main  heads  of  revenue  for  1921-22  were  customs,  £E449,000  ;  house 
and  land  tax,  £E120,000  ;  annual  tax,  ££34,000  ;  tithes,  ££375,000  ;  State 
domains,  £E24,000  ;  and  stamp  duties,  ££15,000. 

Production  and  Indnstry.— P*l«*tine  is  essentially  an  agricultural 
country.  In  1920-21  the  area  under  British  Administration,  exclusive  of 
Trans-Jordania,  produced :— Wheat,  02,897,017  kilos;  barley,  27,283,948 
kilos  ;  millet,  30,352,916  kilos ;  grapes,  5,490,306  kilos  ;  olive  oil, 
6,706,059  kilos  ;  melons,  16,351,022  kilos  ;  and  lentils,  2,724,635  kilos.  In 
1920-21  there  were  in  the  country  262,400  aheap,  271,750  goats,  and  9,000 
cam  eh. 

Limestone  is  found  all  over  the  country  ;  sandstone  abounds  on  the 
coast ;  g3rpsum  of  good  quality  is  found  at  Mount  Usdum  and  at  Mount 
Gipsia  near  Melhamia.  Rock  salt  abounds  in  the  Jordan  Valley  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  also  sulphur  is  obtainable.  Mineral  oU  is 
said  to  have  possibilities,  but  pending  the  rati&cation  of  the  Mandate  no 
work  on  concessions  is  permitted.  The  Dead  Sea  is  about  1,292  ft.  below 
the  sea  level,  and  contains  cooking  salt,  carnallite,  and  bromide.  There 
are  medicinal  springs  near  Tiberias. 

The  only  industries  of  export  importance  are  those  of  wine-making  in 
the  Jewish  Colonies,  especially  Zichron  Jacob,  Rishon  le  Zion,  and  Petach- 
Tikvah  ;  soap  boiling  in  Nablus  and  Haifa  ;  oUve  oil  in  Nablus,  Akka,  and 
the  district  round  Jaffa. 

The  Government  is  making  efforts  to  re-afforest  the  country  ;  in  1918-19 
369,000  trees  were  planted,  and  the  budget  for  1919-20  provides  for  the 
planting  of  1,820,000  more. 

ConuncrCC* — ^or  the   year    ending   March   31,    1920,    the    imports 
amounted  to  ££4,191,060,  and  the  exports  to  ££773,443. 
The  trade  was  distributed  as  follows  : — 


Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

■ 

Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

Great  Britain 
Egypt    .      • 
France  . 
Italy      .       .       . 
Greece  . 
Netherlands 
India     .      .      . 

£E 

1,204.682 

999,438 

116,267 

81,487 

40,530 

840,593 

211,056 

£K 

92,059 

646,759 

20,488 

15,125 

20,004 

9,484 

184 

Japan  . 

United  States  . 
Australia  . 
Other  countries 
By  parcels  post 

Total     .      . 

££ 
315,246 
197,579 
148,281 
244,593 
297,823 

£E 

3,164 

7 

38,862 

27,462 

4,191,060 

774,448 

»»^**T" 
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The  principal  articles  of  import  were  rice,  £E241,810  ;  sugar,  £E419,978  ; 
petroleum,  £E170,658  ;  and  cottons,  £E106,281.  The  principal  articles  of 
export  were  millet,  £E35,861  ;  barley,  £E40,361  ;  nuts,  £E81,793  ;  oranges 
£E162,409  ;  lentils,  £E84,951  ;  wine,  £B65,017  ;  and  soap,  £E142,407. 

Shipping  and  Communications.— The  most  important  ports  of 

Palestine  are  Jaffa,  Haifa,  Acre,  and  Gaza.  For  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1920,  357  steamers  of  466,714  tons  and  2,472  sailing  vessels  of  18,730  tons 
arrived  at  Palestinian  ports. 

A  regular  passenger  service  to  Palestinian  ports  is  provided  by  the 
Lloyd  Triestino  (Trieste  -  Brindisi  •  Port  Said  -  Jaffa  lioe),  the  lies- 
sageries  Maritimes  (Marseilles  -  Port  Said  -  Jaffa),  and  cargo  steamers 
curiying  passengers  by  the  Prince  Line  (Liverpool-Tunis-Palestine-Syria). 

The  following  railways  are  being  worked : — Kantara-El-ATish-Bapha-Ludd> 
Tulkeram- Haifa,  257  miles;  Jaffa- Ludd- Jerusalem,  54  miles;  Rapha-Beersheba, 
37  miles  ;  Haifa-Afuleh-El  Hamme,  60  miles  ;  Haifa- Acre,  11  miles : 
Afuleh-Jenin-Nablus-Tnlkeram,  61  miles ;  making  a  total  of  480  miles 
(625  miles  on  January  1«  1921).  The  section  El  Hamme  to  Deraa  is  being 
worked  by  the  Hejaz  Railway  under  the  control  of  the  French  Government 
The  following  lines  are  not  being  worked : — Wadi  Surar-Tineh,  5*73  miles  ; 
and  Tineh  to  Burberah,  17  miles  ;  making  a  total  of  22*73  miles. 

The  length  of  public  highways  in  the  country  is  523  miles. 

Banking  and  Carrency- — ^^^  most  important  bank  in  Palestine  is 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  Bank  with  branches  at  Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Haifa,  and 
Gaza.  The  Anglo-Palestine  Company  has  its  head  office  in  Jaffa,  with 
branches  in  Jerusalem,  Haifa,  Tiberias,  Safed,  and  Hebron.  In  addition 
there  are  branches  in  Jerusalem  of  the  Banco  di  Roma,  the  Credit  Lyonnais 
and  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank. 

At  present  Egyptian  currency  is  legal  tender.  1  Egyptian  pound  (£E)  = 
100  piastres  or  1,000  milliemes.     £E1  =£1   Os.  6d.,  and  £1  =£E0-975. 

For  Turkish  currency  the  following  rules  have  been  establisheil  by  the 
O.E.T.  Administration  : — Turkish  Treasury  notes  are  not  accepted  as  legal 
tender.  1  Turkish  pound  (gold)  =  Egyptian  piastres  8775  ;  Medjidieh  silver 
coinage  of  1,  2,  5,  10  and  20  Turkish  piastres  are  accepted  at  the  rate  of  5 
Turkish  piastres  =  Egyptian  piastres  3  ;  1  Beshlik  =  Piastres  Eg3ptian  1*5 
and  1  Metallik  =  Piastre  Egyptian  0*015  up  to  a  limit  of  piastres  Egyptian  1  *5. 

Weights  and  Measures* 

(1)  Length  and  Area. 
-     .         ,      ,/ 24  building  and  land  inches =0*758  metres. 
I  pic  or  araa  ^24  inches  tor  measuring  of  textiles  =  0'677  metres. 
1  sq.  pic  =  0*575  sq.  metres. 
1  sq.  metre  =  1*74  sq.  pic. 
1  dunam  =  1,600  sq.  pic  =  919  sq.  metres. 
1  acre  =  4'4  dunam  =  4,046*72sq.  metres. 

(2)  Weights. 

1  okka  =  400  derham  =  1-282  kg. 

1  ir     ♦      /  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa  :  1 00  rotls  =  226  okka  =  288  kg. 

1  Kantar  ^Q^mee  and  Syria :    100  rotls =200  okka =256  kg. 

I  Jerusalem  :   12  okieh  =  2^  okka  =  900  derham = 2  '88  kg. 
1  rotl   =<  Syria  and  Galilee  :     12    okieh  =  2   okka =800    derham  = 

(  2*56  kg. 

100  kg.  =78  okka  =  34*7  Jerusalem  rotls=37*6  Galilee  rotls. 
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(3)  CAPACixr. 

South  :  1  kele  =  2  mid  =  4  Sa'a=8  quarters  =  35  lb. 

North  :  1  Galilee  kel6  =  6  mid=12  Sa'a=92  lb. 

1  jarra  (oil  measure)  =  22  litres =16  okka=20*2  kg.  olive  oil. 
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SYBIA. 


Syria,  a  province  of  Turkey- la- Asia,  has,  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Turkey,  August  10,  1920,  been  recognised  as  an  independent  State  to  be 
placed  under  a  Mandatory  Power.  By  decision  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Allied  Powers  at  San  Remo  (April  25,  1920),  France  has  been  assigned 
the  Mandate  for  Syria. 

The  country  is  ruled  by  a  GoTernof' General  who  ifi  under  the  authority 
of  the  French  Foreign  Office. 

High,  Commissioner. — General  Gouraud. 

Area  and  Population. — Syria  under  th«  Mandate  19  bounded  by  the 
Mcditeiranoan  on  the  west,  by  the  northern  boundary  of  Palestine  on  the 
south,  by  Mesopotamia  on  the  east  ;  and  on  the  north,  aocording  to  the 
Franco-Turkish  agreement  of  March  21,  1921,  modifying  the  boundary  set 
forth  in  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  the  Baghdad  railway  between  Chobanbeg  and 
Nisibin. 

The  Anglo-French  agreement  of  December  23,  1920,  defines  the  frontier 
between  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  as  running  from  Intar,  at  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  Hauran,  north-cast  across  the  Syrian  Desert,  of  which  the 
northern  portion  falls  to  France.  Thence  the  frontier  crosses  the  Jezira  (the 
land  between  the  Enphrates  and  Tigris)  so  as  to  leare  the  Western  Khahur 
river  to  France  and  Sinjar,  which  is  65  miles  west  of  Mosul,  to  Mesopotamia. 
From  Rumeilan  Keui  the  frontier  goes  direct  to  the  Tigris,  and  then  up  that 
river  to  the  new  southern  boundary  of  Turkey. 

According  to  the  same  agreement  the  southern  boundary  of  Syria,  begins 
at  Ras  Nakura  ;  then  follows  the  watershed  between  the  Farah,  £urn,  and 
Kerbera  Wadis  on  the  south  and  the  Duhleh-el*Ayon  and  Zerka  Wadie  on 
the  north ;  then  follows  the  watershed  between  the  Litany  and  the  Jordan 
as  far  north  as  Metullah,  the  most  northern  Jewish  Colony,  then  turns  east- 
ward, leaving  Banias  and  its  *■ '  source  of  the  Jordan  "  in  Palestine  ;  then 
passes  down  the  Wadi  Jeraba  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  then  crosses  the  Sea  ot 
Galilee,  leaving  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  to  France.  From  Semakh  to 
the  east  of  the  outflow  of  the  Lower  Jordan  from  the  Lake  it  runs  to  the 
south  of  the  Yarmuk  so  as  to  include  Deraa  and  Bosrah  in  Syria.  From 
Deraa  the  frontier  runs  to  Nasib,  thence  to  Intar  and  north-east  to  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Euphrates  at  Abu  Kemal,  50  miles  west  of  Anab  ;  then 
it  runs  to  Rumeilan  Keui  so  as  to  leave  all  the  western  Khabnr  to  Syria  and 
Sinjar  to  Mesopotamia,  and  thence  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  Tigris,  about 
70  miles  north-west  of  Mosul.  The  eastern  frontier  of  Syria  runs  up  the 
Tigris  as  far  as  Jeziret-Ibn-Omar,  when  it  joins  the  Turkish  frontier  laid 
down  in  the  Treaty  of  Sevres. 

The  country  has  been  organised  into  4  Governments  or  territories,  Tiz.  :— 

(1)  Government  of  Aleppo,  from  the  region  of  the  Enphrates  to  the 
Mediterranean  (Vilayet  of  Aleppo,  Sanjak  of  Alexandretta) ;  (2)  Territory  of 
the  Hlaonites  or  Alaourtes  (region  of  Mount  Arisarieh)  ;  (3)  Gorernment  of 
the  Great  Lebanon  from  Tripoli  (included;  to  Palestine  with  Bekaa ;  (4) 
Government  of  Damascus  (Hama,  Hems,  Damascus,  and  the  Hauran). 

The  Great  Lebanon  was  proclaimed  a  State  on  September  1,  1920.  It 
will  have  the  following  frontiers : — North,  the  Dahr-el-Chodib ;  south,  the 
frontier  of  Palestine  ;  east,  the  coast ;  and  west,  the  heights  of  anti- Lebanon. 
Beirut  is  to  be  the  seat  of  the  new  Government.  The  national  flag  will  t>e 
the  French  Tricolour  with  a  cedar  superimposed  on  the  white  ground. 

The  total  area  of  Syria  subject  to  the  French  Mandate  may  be  estimated 
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at  60,b60  square  Itlil^.    The  total  populatiob  6(  thiik  area  is  ()robabIy  under 
3,000,000.    The  population  of  the  Lebabon  is  about  400,000.    The  bulk 
of  the  population  of  Syria  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  Arabic  id  the  prevailing  . 
language,   with  many  dialectical  varieties.     Btlt  thetv  is  a  large  influx  of  j 

foreign  elements,  including  Turks,  Turkomans,  Kurds,  Circassians,  Armenians, 
Persian^,  Jefws,  and  a  certain  number  of  Europeans.  The  principal  towns  ai*e 
Aleppo  and  Damascas,  population  250,000  ;  Beirut,  180,000  ;  Hems,  Hama, 
and  Aintab,  between  60,000  and  80,000;  Tripoli,  I^takia,  and  Antioch 
on  or  near  the  Northern  Coast,  20,000  to  40,000  ;  Zahiah  in  Lebanon  14,000. 
Theris  kro  no  statistics  of  births  and  deaths. 

KdigiOE  and  Eduoatiou. — The  population  of  Syria  is  mainly  Suuni 
Moslems,  with  a  oertain  number  of  Shia  sects.  The  Druses  numb«r  about 
150,000.  There  have  been  Christians  in  Syria  since  the  earliest  times.  There 
are  now  three  Uniat  Patriarchs  and  one  Orthodox  Patriarch  of  Antiooh. 

There  are  about  600  French  schools  with  50,000  pupils.  The  Greek 
Catholics  haVe  a  seminary  at  Ain  Traz,  near  Beiftit,  and  a  Patriarchal  College 
in  Beirut.  The  Maronites  also  maintain  their  own  schools.  British 
Missionary  Societies  supported  19  educational  institutions  with  clos^  on 
1,000  pupils,  and  abont  120  elementary  schools  with  about  9,000  pupils, 
over  two-thirds  being  girls.  There  is  a  girls'  training  college  at  Bdrut  and 
high  grade  schools  at  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  Brumara,  in  the  Lebanon. 
American  Missions  have  a  number  of  educational  institutions  throughout 
Syria,  including  a  college  at  Beirut,  which  includes  schools  of  medicine, 
pharmacy,  dentistry,  commerce,  and  arts  and  sciences.  Roman  Catholic 
agencies  have  numerous  schools,  with  ovet  20,000  pupils.  The  Jesuit  Univer- 
sity in  Beirut  is  empowered  to  erant  degrees  to  various  faculties;  The 
German  Ptotestant  Missions  have  also  Mission  Schools. 

Finance. — In  1914  the  revenue  was  jBTS,  878,841,  and  the  expenditure 
£T1,^3,855. 

Defence. — -A.  French  army  is  in  occupation  of  the  whole  country. 

Pioduction  and  Industry. — Syria  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country, 
the  bulk  of  the  population  being  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  in 
ctfttle  breeding  ;  the  total  area  normally  under  crops  is  roughly  6, 900  square 
miles,  or  about  10  per  cent,  c^  the  whole  area,  but  might  be  considerably 
•xtended.  Oereals,  vegetables,  and  fruit  trees  are  produced  in  profusion ; 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  hemp  are  auccessfully  cultivated,  and  there  are  some 
wild  plants  of  value.  Wheat  is  the  chief  cereal,  the  average  crop  being  up- 
wards <of  a  million  1x»s.  The  normal  crop  of  barley  is  abont  500,000  tons  ; 
durra  (Indian  millet),  200,000  tons ;  maize,  oats  and  rye  are  of  minor  import- 
ance. Sesame,  f^om  which  oil  is  produced,  is  one  of  the  most  valued  drops, 
but  is  very  mxeertain,  the  annual  crop  being  about  30,000  tons,  a  th£rd  being 
exported.  Chickpeas,  lentils,  beans,  vetobes*,  aiid  lupins  are  largely  culti- 
vated, the  annual  crop  of  chickpeas  being  estimated  at  500,000  tons.  About 
4,700  acres  in  Latakia,  Aleppo,  Beirut,  and  Damascus  produce  about 
3,000,000  lb.  of  tobacco,  valued  at  200,000Z.  There  is  a  limited  amount  of 
cultivation  of  cotton,  hemp,  and  sugar-cane.  The  most  important  fruit 
trees  are  the  olive,  vine,  mulberry,  aad  orange.  Olives  are  widely  cultivated 
and  the  annual  output  before  the  war  was  estimated  at  158,000  tons, 
value  2,200,0002.  Vines  are  also  widely  distributed,  yielding  before  the  war 
about  845,000  tons.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  this  is  converted  into  wine. 
The  white  mulberry  is  largely  cultivated  in  Northern  Syria  for  feeding  ailk- 
worma.  The  cultivation  of  oranges  and  lemons  has  ^atly  increased  in  recent 
years,  and  the  fruit  of  these  and  other  trees  is  largely  exported. 
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It  ia  estimated  that  in  1914  the  country  contained  about  270,000  hois^ 
mules,  and  donkeys  ;  cattle  500,000,  sheep  and  goats  4,800,000,  camels 
200,000,  valued  at  about  10,000,0002. 

Syria  is  poorer  in  minerals  than  in  other  resources,  but  this  may  be  due  to 
insufficient  exploration.  Northern  Lebanon  has  been  worked  for  iron  in 
ancient  and  modem  times.  At  Majerba  the  ore  is  rich,  and  the  iron  good. 
There  is  a  comparatiyely  rich  mine  of  lignite  in  South  Lebanon.  There  an 
indications  of  petroleum  in  yarious  places,  but  the  attempts  to  work  it  so  far 
have  not  been  successful.  There  are  indications  of  phosphates,  lead,  copper, 
antimony,  nickel,  chrome  ;  gypsum  is  widely  distributed.  There  is  abundanoi 
of  marble  and  good  building  stone. 

The  industries  of  Syria  are  on  a  very  small  scale ;  by  the  introdnctioii 
of  Western  methods  they  might  be  considerably  developed.  Flour,  oil,  soap, 
and  silk  thread  are  the  most  important.  Wine  and  tobacco  are  prodncea ; 
the  output  might  be  much  increased. 

Commerce* — Before  the  war  the  average  annual  trade  amounted  to 
about  3,636,000Z.  for  exports  and  6,658,000^.  for  imports,  mainly 
through  Alexandretta  and  Beirut.  The  main  exports  from  Syria  (pre-war 
figures)  are  raw  silk  420,0002.,  cocoons  292,0002.,  sheep,  goats  and  cattle 
260,0002.,  oranges  and  lemons  226,0002.,  soap  206,0002.,  wool  188,0002., 
tobacco  160,0002.,  sesame  126,0002.  The  leading  imports  into  Syria  are 
(1911)  cotton  fabrics  1,400,0002.,  cotton  yam  400.0002.,  sugar  400,0002.,  rice 
287,0002.,  flour  190,0002.,  coffee  105,0002.,  metals  and  articles  of  metal 
620,0002.,  engines,  carriages,  agricultural  machines  190,000^.,  petrolenm 
215,0002.,  timber  12,0002.  Of  the  exports  (average  1908-13)  750,0002. 
went  to  France,  570,0002.  to  Egypt,  about  250,0002.  to  the  United  Kiogdom. 
Of  the  imports  an  average  of  1,786,0002.  came  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Austria  418,0002.,  France  370,0002.,  Turkey  476,0002. 

Gommunications. — Most  of  the  ports  of  Syria  are  visited  regularly  by 
the  steamers  of  various  shipping  companies.  The  total  tonnage  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  leading  ports  in  1913  amounted  to  5,256,000  ;  of  this  1,150,600 
tons  were  British,  1,087,800  Austrian,  1,049,300  Russian,  985,400  French, 
620,100  Italian,  361,700  German. 

Under  the  Turkish  administration  there  were  three  classes  of  roads,  the 
main  roads  being  metalled,  but  rough.  Syiia  is  now  comparatively  well 
provided  with  railways,  and  new  lines  and  branches  are  proposed.  A  line 
traverses  the  interior  from  north  to  south,  with  branches  to  the  chief  ports. 
About  190  miles  of  the  Bagdad  i-ailway  runs  through  Syria,  and  about  850 
miles  of  other  companies.  Of  the  Hejaz  railway  about  620  miles  traverse 
Syria. 

The  official  currency  as  from  May  1, 1920,  is  the  Syrian  Bank  Note,  issue 
by  the  Bank  of  Syria,  under  French  Treasury  control.     The  monetary  unit  is 
the  Syrian  pound,  divided  into  100  piastres  (1  piastre =20  centimes). 

Books  of  Beference. 

Handbook  to  Syria.  (Prepared  by  Geographical  Section  of  the  Naval  Intelligence 
Division  of  the  Admiralty.)    London,  1921. 

Syria  and  Paleatine.  (Prepared  nnder  direction  of  the  Historieal  Section  of  the  Fortign 
OfBee.)    London,  1921. 

Bell  (Gertrude),  Syria.     London,  1919. 

Fitmer  (B.),  Aug  kleinasien  und  Syrien.    Rostock,  1904. 

OaUoit  (E.),  Asie-Mineure  et  Byrie.     Paris,  1909. 

Mudrum  (Nadra),  La  Syria  de  Demain.     Paris,  1916. 

Piris-Oordan  (H.),  A  Guide-book  to  Central  Syria.     Jemsalenir  li>20. 

Samnc  (G.),  La  Syrie.    Paris,  1921. 
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URUaUAT. 

(Refublica  Oriektal  del  Uruouat.) 

Constitution  and  Government. 

The  Republic  of  Uruguay,  formerly  a  part  of  the  Spanish  Viceroyalty 
of  Rio  do  la  Plata,  and  subsequently  a  province  of  Brazil,  declared  its 
independence  August  25,  1825,  which  was  recognised  by  the  Treaty  of 
Montevideo,  signed  August  27,  1828.  The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  was 
last  amended  on  January  3,  1918,  and  came  into  force  on  March  1,  1919. 
The  franchise  is  universal  for  males  over  18  years  of  age  ;  voting  is  secret, 
and  the  principle  of  proportional  representation  operates.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses,  the  Senate  an.d  the  Chamber 
of  Representatives,  which  meet  in  annual  session,  extending  from  March  15 
to  December  15.  In  the  interval  of  the  session,  a  permanent  committee  of 
two  senators  and  five  members  of  the  Lower  House  assumes  the  control  of 
the  executive  power.  The  representatives  are  chosen  for  three  years,  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  every  12,000  inhabitants  of  male  adults  who  can  read  and 
write.  The  senators  are  chosen  by  an  Electoral  College,  whose  members  are 
directly  elected  by  the  people  ;  there  is  one  senator  for  each  department, 
chosen  for  six  years,  one- third  retiring  every  two  years.  There  are  90 
representatives  and  19  senators. 

The  executive  is  divided  between  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  a 
National  Administrative  Council.  The  President  is  elected  for  four  yews 
by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  may  be  re-elected  after  an  interval  of 
8  yeard  since  his  last  homing  office.  The  National  Administrative  Council 
consists  of  nine  members,  six  of  the  majority  party,  and  three  of  the  largest 
minority  ;  three  retiring  every  two  years.  The  election  is  by  diretjt  popular 
vote.  The  President  appoints  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  War  and 
Marine,  and  oi  the  Interior,  and  has  supreme  control  of  these  departments. 
The  other  ministers — of  Finance,  Public  "Works,  Industry  and  Education — 
are  appointed  by  the  Council,  which  is  the  controlling  power  of  these 
departments.       The  President  receives  a  salary  of  24,000  pesos  per  annum. 

President  of  the  ^public. — Dr.  Baltasar  Brum  (March  1,  1919,  to 
February  28,  1923). 

President  of  the  Administrative  Council, — Dr.  Feliciano  Yiera. 

Area  and  Population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  the  estimated  population  of  the 
departments  (capitals  in  brackets)  on  December  31,  1919  : — 


Departments 

Area,  square 
miles 

Population 
Dee.  1919 

Fop.  per 

Artigas  (Artigas) 

4,894 

39,660 

8-6 

Oanelones  (Quadalupe) 

1,884 

119,684 

68*8 

Cerro-Largo  (Melo)     . 

6,7e3 

69,254 

9-9 

Colonia  (Golonia) 

2,198 

87,974 

87-0 

Dunusno  (Durazno) 

6,525 

67,219 

9-9 

Flores  (Trinidad) 

1,744 

24,284 

13-3 

Florida  (Florida) 

4,673 

64,203 

18-1 

Maldonado  (Maldonado) 

1,587 

41,886 

25-2 

Mina8  (Minas) . 

4,819 

68,858 

13-y 

MouteTideo 

1 

256 

387,890 

1,480-4 

Faysandii  (Paysandd) 

5,116 

73,611 

18-4 

Rio  Negro  (Fray  Bentoa) 

8,269 

37,840 

111 

Rivera  (Rivera)          • 

• 

8,798 

47,885 

120 

Rocha  (Rocha) 

> 

4,280 

48,796 

10*8 

i  • 
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Departments 

Area,  square 
miles 

Population 
Deo.  1019 

Pop.  iicr 
square  mile 

aAltQ(8alto)     .... 
8u  Joi6  (Sati  Job6)   . 
SoriMO  (Mereedee)    . 
Taewuwtbbd  (San  Pructaoeo) 
TreUtay  Tree  (Treinte  y  Tres) 

4,865 
2,688 
8,560 
8,112 
8,682 

72,153 

77,391 
62,966 
57,898 
62,581 
42,313 

15-4 
22-5 
15-2 
7-3 
10-9 

Tdtal          .... 

,462,887 

19-2 

The  departments  enjoy  ample  autonomy,  each  having  its  Local 
Goremment  Board  and  Representatiye  Assembly,  with  extensive  contro! 
over  local  expenditure,  taxation,  and  public  works. 

In  1914  the  Uruguayan  and  Brazilian  Boundary  Gommisaions  drew  nr 
the  ddcuments  respecting  three  islands  belonging  to  Uruguay,  to  be  called 
Socorro,  Jacinto,  and  Denis. 

The  results  of  the  census  of  October,  1908,  showed  a  population  o! 
1,042,686  (630,508  males  and  512,178  females).  Of  this  total,  181,222  weic 
foreigners,  62,857  being  Italian,  54,885  Spanish,  27,789  Brazilian,  18,60i: 
Argentine,  8,341  French,  1,324  British,  1,406  Swiss,  1,112  German,  and 
5,408  of  other  nationalities. 

The  population  of  Montevideo  City  on  November  30,  1920,  was  361,950. 
Of  the  other  cities,  Paysandu  had  26,000  inhabitants;  Salto,  30,000; 
Mercedes,  23,000. 

Births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  three  years.  The  births  and  deatb 
are  exclusive  of  still-births. 


Tears 

Living-Births 

Still-Blrths 

Marriages 

Deaths 

BarplUBofBirthi 
orer  Deaths 

1917 
1918 
1019 

86,752 
88,914 
89,307 

1,264 
1,391 
1,291 

6,278 
6,843 
7,632 

17,348 
20,009 
18,904 

19,404 
18,906 
20,403 

Of  the  living  births  in   1919,    11,150  were  illegitimate.      Divorces 
170  in  1917  ;  195  in  1918  ;  191  in  1919. 

For  five  years  the  arrivals  and  departures  by  sea  at  Montevideo  were  :— 


Of  the  immigrants  landing  in  Montevideo  in  1919,  10,778  were  Spanish 
5,079  Italian;   5,562  Brazilian;   2,331  French;  1,678  German;    and  3,741 
English. 

fteligion  and  Instruction. 

State  and  church  are  separated  ;  and  there  is  complete  religious  liberty. 
The  religion  professed  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  is  Roman  Catholic. 
The  archbishopric  of  Montevideo  has  2  suffragan  bishops  in  Salto  and  Melo. 
The  1908  census  showed  430,095  Catholics,  12,232  Protestants,  and  45,470 
unspecified. 

PriiAary  education  is  obligatory.  In  1919  there  were  99S  public  schools 
with..  106, 905  enrolled  pupils.  There  were  also  183  private  schools  with 
19,410  pupils.  Evening  courses  for  adults  were  attended  (1919)  by  6,513 
puplh  (1,951  illiterates). 
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There  is  at  Moiiterideo  a  uniTenity,  with  4,165  stadents  a&d^i4  teachers 
in  1 920.'  There  are  also  a  preparatory  ech<>ol  and  22  other  establishmentB  for 
secondary  and  higher  education  With  4,943  pupils  in  1919.  There  are  normal 
schools  for  males  and  for  females,  and  a  school  of  arts  and  trades  supported  by 
the  State  where  185  pupils  receive  instruction  gratuitously.  At  the  military 
college,  with  8  proiessors,  there  are  46  pupils.  There  are  also  many- 
religious  seminaries  throughout  the  Republic  with  a  considerable  number 
of  pupils,  a  university  for  women,  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  one  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  a  school  of  domestic  science. 

For  the  relief  of  poverty  there  are  a  charity  hospital,  an  hospital  for  the 
insane,  an  isolation  hospital,  an  asylum  for  beggars,  an  orphan  asylum,  .and 
3  infant  schools.  The  Asistencia  Publica  is  an  institution  which  has 
general  charge  of  hospitals,  asylums,  dispensaries,  aud  similar  relief  workp 
all  over  the  country.     For  1919-20  its  budget  was  fixed  at  8,711,173  pesos., 

Justice. 

The  judicial  power  rests  with  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  con- 
sisting of  5  judges  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Chambers. 
The  President  is  chosen  annually  by  the  members  of  the  Court 
from  amongst  themselves.  This  court  has  original  jurisdiction  in  constitu- 
tional, international,  and  admiralty  oases,  and  will  hear  appeals  in  cases  in- 
which  the  decision  has  been  modified  or  altered  in  other  appeal  courts,  of 
whieh  there  are  2  each  with  3  judges.  In  Montevideo  there  are  also  8  courts  for 
ordinary  civil  cases,  2  for  commercial  cases,  1  for  Government,  2  for  criminal 
cases,  2  correctional  courts,  and  3  for  criminal  investigation.  Each  depart- 
mental capital  has  a  departmental  court,  and  each  of  the  214  judicial  sections 
into  which  the  Republic  is  divided  has  a  justice  of  peace  court ;  further, 
each  section  is  divided  into  districts,  in  which  deputy  judges  (alcaldes)  try 
cases  involving  small  amounts. 

In  September  1907  the  death  penalty  was  abolished,  penal  servitude  for  a 
period  of  30  to  40  years  beioig  put  in  its  place. 

Pinance.    .. 

The  receipts  and  expenditure  for  recent  years  are  stated  as  follow^  ■ — 


1014-15 
1»15*16 

191ft-17 


Receipts      <  Expenditure 


£ 

7,631,082 
7,084,008 
5,648,401 


£ 

7,868,928 
6,800,185 
5,942.480 


1917-18 
1918-10 
1920-21 


Receipts 


£ 
6,266,261 
7,474,959 
8,137,015 


Expenditure, 


£ 

6,281,205 
6,281,204 
8,745,614 


The  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1920-21  *  were  (4*7  dollar3 
£1):— 


Revenue 

Gustomft  .... 
Property  tax 
Trmaelioeneea 
Factory  and  tobacco  taxes . 
Stamped  paper  and  stamps 
Surtaxes  on  imports  and 
exports  .... 
Other  reoelpts 


Dollars 


Expenditure 


17,000,000 

4,520,000 

1,750^000 

1,700,000 

750,000 

1,000,000 
11,828,076 


Trttal 


38.648.975 


Legislature  . 
Presidency  . 
Ministry  Poreign  Affairs 

Interior 

Finance 

Industries    . 

Public  Works 
,,         War  apd  Marine 
Public  instruction 
Justice 
National  ebligatldiiB  . 

Total    . 


Dollars 


954,413 

62,492 

•T76i281 

4,841,501 

2,802,698 

1,488,018  ■ 

1,424,936 

7,209,738 

5,587,417 

565,480 

15,674,544 


41,109.688 


4   8  2 
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The  amount  of  the  public  debt  of  Uruguay  on  January  1, 1920,  is  officially 
given  as  172,005,288  dollars.  Of  the  total  43,310,390  dollars  ranks  ss 
internal,  126,559,398  dollars  as  foreiga,  and  2,135,500  dollars  as  internatioDal 

Defence. 

The  army  of  Uruguay  consists  of  a  small  standing  army,  and  the  National 
Guard.  Service  in  the  standing  army  is  voluntary,  lasting  from  2  to  5  years, 
with  re*engagement  up  to  the  age  of  44.  It  consists  of  21  line  battalions, 
4  rifle  companies,  10  cavalry  regiments,  5  fieM  artillery  regiments  of  3 
batteries  each,  a  fortress  artillery  company  and  machine  gun  company,  1 
engineers'  battalion,  and  1  bearer  company  with  a  peace  strength  of  10,400 
officers  and  men,  and  a  nominal  war  strength  of  50,000. 

The  National  Guard  is  a  militia,  service  in  which  is  compulsory.  It  i5 
divided  into  three  classes,  or  *bans.'  The  first  'ban,'  or  'mobile'  national 
guard  contains  all  the  young  men  fit  for  military  duty  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  30,  and  forms  a  more  or  less  organised  force  of  15,000  to  20,000  men. 
It  would  take  the  field  with  the  standing  army.  The  second  ban,  consisting  of 
men  fit  for  service  between  30  and  45,  is  the  'departmental,'  or  provincial, 
national  guard.  Its  units  do  not  move  out  of  their  own  departments,  bot 
the  men  can  be  drafted  to  make  good  the  losses  of  the  mobile  units  in 
time  of  war.  The  third  ban,  containing  all  the  men  between  19  and  45,  v 
the  '  territorial '  force,  and  is  only  liable  to  garrison  duty  in  its  own  districts. 
The  total  strength  of  the  National  Guard  (all  three  bans)  is,  nominaUj, 
about  100,000  men  and  120  guns. 

There  is  also  a  police  force,  with  an  establishment  of  5,000. 

The  infantry  of  the  active  army  is  armed  with  the  Mauser  rifle,  the 
field  batteries  have  either  Schneider  or  Krnpp  7  *5  cm.  guns.  The  National 
Guard  is  mainly  armed  with  the  Remington  rifle  and  old  de  Bange  gans. 

The  fleet  consists  of  an  armoured  cruiser  MorUemdeOy  the  yacht  IS  de 
JiUio,  and  the  Uniguay,  1,400  tons,  speed  23  knots,  launched  at  Kiel  in  1910. 

Production  and  Industry. 

In  Uruguay  the  agricultural  industries  are  extending.  The  number  of 
people  engaged  in  agriculture  in  1913-14  was  92,462;  in  1914-15,  98,301; 
and  in  1918-19,  93,187.  The  principal  crops  and  their  yield  for  two  yean 
were  as  follows  : — 


Area 


1018-1910 


1919-1920 


Acres 

Wheat 849,427 

Barley 5,197 

Oats 85,744 

Linseed l        62,275 


Acres 

088,407 

4,010 

81,145 

83,645 


Yield 


1917-1918 


Metric  tons 

355,444 

2,841 

58,656 

8,467 


1918-1919 


Metf  ic  tons 

187,52S 

1.578 

18,701 

12,660 


In  1916  there  were  within  the  Republic  7,802,442  head  of  cattle,  567,154 
horses,  11,472,852  sheep,  16,663  mules,  12,218  goats,  and  803,958  pigs. 

Wine  is  produced  cniefly  in  the  departments  of  Montevideo,  Canelones, 
Salto,  Colonia,  and  Paysandu.  In  1918  there  were  2,822  properties  (2,63S 
in  1917),  of  17,180  acres,  producing  41,888,814  kilos,  of  grapes,  and 
5,628,926  gallons  of  wine.     Tobacco  and  oliyea  are  also  cultivated. 

In  the  northern  departments  several  gold  mines  are  worked,  and  silver, 
copper,  lead,  magnesium,  and  lignite  coal  are  found.  The  supply  of  elec- 
tricity for  light,  power,  and  traction  is  a  State  monopoly  (Bill  passed 
October  20,  1912). 

There  were  in  1918,  16,017  industrial  and  commercial  establiahments, 
with  a  capital  of  134,383,782  pesos. 
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Commerce. 

Tbe  foreif^n  trade  was  as  follows  (4*7  dollars  \l.): — 


— 

1915              1916 

1917 

£ 

7,917,495 

21,962,943 

1918 

1919 

£ 
8,480.793 
27,457,991 

1920 

Imports . 
Exports . 

£ 

6,995,228 

14,658,134 

£ 
7,442,446 
13,508,255 

£ 
13,776,941 
23,124,863 

9,632,982 
16,150,844 

lu  1919  the  customs  receipts  amounted  to  15,548,505  gold  pesos. 

The  principal  exports  were  (in  gold  pesos)  as  follows : — Agricultural  pro* 
duce,  l,ai6,497  in  1920  ;  live  animals,  1,658,065  in  1920  ;  wool,  81,848,876 
in  1920  ;  and  hides,  15,199,076  in  1920. 

The  imports  and, exports  for  1919  and  1920  were  distributed  as  follows 
(in  gold  pesos) : — 


Countries 


Imports  from 


Exports  to 


1919 


1920 


1919 


1920 


Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Argentina          .... 

8,015,288 

10,457,821 

7,110,362 

3,638,217 

Brazil 

5,507,710 

4,529,740 

2,068,263 

2,487,»0S 

Franee               .... 

1,341,741 

2,484,  ^^08 

39,011,519 

12,794,656 

Italy 

589,784 

1,189,609 

,     3,686,624 

4,257,513 

Spain 

2,979,518 

2,469,146 

2,755,115 

1,197,978 

United  Kindgom 

7,512,50tf 

8,299,030 

28,168,243 

17,794,018 

United  SUtC!)     .... 

15,571,451 

14,702,053 

,  44,602,767 

20,209,211 

Total  trade  between  Uruguay  and  the  U.K.  for  5  years  (Board  of  Trade 
Returns) : — 


— 

1916 

£ 
3,990,646 
1,899,848 

1917 

1918 

1 
1919      1      1920 

1 

Imports  from  Uruguay  into  U.K. 
Sxperta  to  Uruguay  from  U.K.  . 

£ 
5,455,519 
2,270,896 

£ 
0.541,015 
3,150,612 

£>                £ 

10.514,967    7,064.958 

3,228,724     5,938,161 

Shipping  and  Communications. 

lu  1918  Uruguay  had  45  steamers  of  a  total  net  tonnage  of  4,948  tons. 
The  following  table  shows  the  yessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports  of 
Uruguay  for  3  years :— 


Year 

Ent 
Stearoars 

Bred 
Sailing  Vessels 

1 

Olei 

1         Steamers 

ured 
Sailing  Vessels 

No. 

6,096 
6.417 
5,671 

Tonnage 

No. 

— 

2,760 
8,050 
2,401 

Tonnage 

513,609 
475,988 
875,346 

No 

1 

Tonnage 

6,275,9-6 
8,417,097 
7,694,495 

No. 

Tonnage 

1917  . 

1918  . 

1919  . 

6,347.885 
8,545,355 
7,708,863 

1 

1  6,046 
6,332 
5,648 

2,719 

2,991 
2,866 

525,723 
469,802 
866,523 
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There  were  besides,  in  1919,  8,072  barques  of  8,084,269  tons  that 
entered  and  8,004  barques  of  8,063,018  tons  that  cleared  all  the  ports. 
The  port  of  Montevideo  is  visited  by  the  steamers  of  20  different  oom- 
panies,  of  which  12  are  British,  2  German,  3  French,  2  Italian,  and 
1  Spanish. 

The  l^ational  roads  of  Uruguay  have  a  total  length  of  2,240  miles,  and 
there  are  about  8,100  miles  of  departmental  roads,  of  which  abont  200 
miles  are  macadamised.     River  transport  is  also  very  extensive. 

The  three  prineipal  railway  systems  are  the  Central  (998  miles), 
the  Midland  (501  miles),  and  the  East  Coast  (71  miles),  all  Britisli 
owned.  At  the  end  of  1917  the  railway  system  of  Uruguay  open  for  traffic 
had  a  total  length  of  1,660  miles  of  standard  gauge,  of  which  1,060  miles 
are  under  State  guarantee.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919. 
the  railway  receipts  were  10,156,034  pesos,  as  compared  with  8,624,732 
pe&os  collected  during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  gross  earnings  of  the 
1  ail  ways  were  1,109,065  pesos,  of  which  the  Central  KaUway  obtained  875,000 
pesos;  the  Eastern  Railway,  128,176  pesos;  and  the  Northern  Railway, 
105,890  pesos.  There  are  170  miles  of  tramway  in  operation  ;  the  tramway 
lines  of  Montevideo  have  been  electrified. 

The  telegraph  lines  in  operation  have  a  total  length  of  4,819  miles;  in 
1919,  258  oflBces  through  which  1,506,705  telegrams  passed.  Two  tele- 
phone companies  of  Montevideo  have  26,872  miles  of  wire,  and  in  the 
Republic,  29  companies  have  87,390  miles  of  wire.  Number  of  subscribeR. 
18,?  88.  The  Government  will  take  over  the  whole  of  the  postal  serviceats 
soon  as  arrangements  have  been  completed. 

In  1919  there  were  995  post  offices.  The  correspondence  moyemeDt 
(internal)  comprised  103,802,411  letters,  packets,  kc»,  and  external 
12,026,807. 

Money  and  Credit. 

The  Bank  of  the  Republic  had  a  paid-up  capital  on  December  81,  1920,  of 
20,385,955  dollars.  This  bank  has  the  exclusive  right  to  issue  notes. 
The  president  and  directors  aro  appointed  by  the  Government.  On  De 
cember  81,  1918,  notes  to  the  value  of  65,649,927  dollars  were  in  circulatioD. 
and  its  stock  of  gold  amounted  to  48,087,793  dollars  in  bullion  and  45,172,S6'2 
dollars  in  gold  coin. 

On  November  30,  1919,  the  gold  reserve  in  the  banks  of  the  country 
amounted  to  60,557,072  pesos,  distributed  as  follows:  63,627,758  pesos  io 
the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  3,201,982  pesos  in  other  Uruguayan  banks,  and 
3,727,332  pesos  in  foreign  banks. 

In  1912  the  Government  created  a  National  Insurance  Bank  (Banco  de 
Seguros  del  Estado)  with  a  monopoly  of  insurance  business  of  all  kinds. 
No  new  insurance  companies  may  now  be  established.  The  Insurance  Ban^ 
opened  its  doors  on  March  1,  1912.  The  business  of  the  bank  ia  divided 
into  the  following  departments :  Fire  insurance ;  automobile  insnraoce ; 
workmen's  accident  insurance ;  hail  insurance ;  life  insurance  ;  animal 
insurance  ;  marine  insurance  ;  and  insurance  for  window  panes  and  mirrors. 
In  1919  the  volume  of  business  transacted  by  the  insurance  bank  amounted 
to  120,942,523  pesos,  and  the  profits  were  2,212,612  pesos. 

Money,  Weights,  and  M eaanres. 

There  Is  no  Uruguayan  gold  coin  in  circulation,  but  the  monetary  slandaid 
is  gold,  the  theoretical  gold  coin  being  the  peso  nociona 2,  weighing  1  *697 
grammes,   917  fine.     The  law  of  June  23,  1862,  authorised  the  coinage  of  the 
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dobloTif  or  10-peso  gold  piece,  but,  as  yet,  only  foreign  gold  is  in  circulation 
and  is  legal  tender.  (470  pesos =£1). 

The  silver  peso  or  dollar  weighs  25  gTAinmeSf  '900  fine.  Other  silrer 
pieces  are  half,  fifth,  and  tenth  of  a  peso.  Nickel  coins  are  5,  2,  and  1 
centesimo  pieces. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  adopted  by  a  law  of 
xflay  20,  1862,  and  came  into  force  on  January  1,  1867,  replacing  the  old 
Spanish  weights  and  measures  which  were  current  with  slight  modifications. 
By  a  law  of  October  2,  1894,  the  metric  system  was  made  compulsory  i^  all 
civil  and  commercial  transactions.  The  strict  requirements  concerning 
weights  and  measures  were  reinforced  by  a  decree  of  February  8,  X918. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Bepresentatives. 

1.  Of  Uruouat  in  Grsat  Beitain. 

Envoy  and,  Minister, — Senor  Federioo  R.  Vidiella  (1920). 
Firtt  Secretary. — Carlos  de  Santiago. 
Canml-Qeiierah — Don  Jos^  Barboza  Terra. 

2.  Ot  Orbat  Britain  in  URuatJAY. 

JBnvoy  Extraordinary,  Minister  PlmipoierUiary  and  Conml  Qt^eral, — 
Sir  Claude  Coventry  Mallet,  C.M.G.    Appointed  March,  1919, 
Naval  AUaeJU. — Commander  0.  L.  Backhouse. 
Commercial  Secretary. — Captain  Eric  C.  Buxton. 
Acting  Vice-Consul. — £.  A.  Cleugh. 

There  are  also   Yice-Consuls    at  Fray  Bentos,  Maldonado,    Paysandii, 
and  Salto. 

Books  of  Beference  eoncerning^  Uruguay. 

Annario  Estadfstico  de  la  Repi\blica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.    MonteTideo.    Aanu^. 

Sintesis  Estadistica  de  la  Beptiblica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.    Montevideo. 

The  Statistical  Reports  of  the  various  Govemuient  Departments. 

Revista  del  Archive  General  Administrativo.    Vols.  1-8.    Montevideo.    1919. 

Boletin  del  Ministerio  de  Hacienda.    Monthly.     Montevideo. 

Foreign  Office  Reports,    Annual  Series.    London. 

Resnmen  Anual  de  Estadistica  Municipal  de  Montevideo.    Montevideo. 

Review  of  the  River  Plate.    Weekly.    Buenos  Aires. 

Acevtdo  (Eduardo),  Manual  de  historia  uruguaya.  Tomp  1,  Abarca  Jos  tifmpos  heroicos, 
desde  la  conquista  del  territorio  por  los  espafioles,  hasta  la  crnzada  de  loa  Treinta  y  Tres 
orientates.    Montevideo,  1916. 

Araiiio  <0.),  Diccionario  Qeogriliflco  del  Uruguay,  (2nd  edition).  Montevideo,  1919.— 
El  libro  de  •'  El  Siglo."— Montevideo,  1913. 

Bauta  (Francisco),  Historia  de  la  dominacion  espafiola  en  el  Uruguay.  Montevideo 
1880. 

Kw%e  (A.  H.),  Central  and  South  America.  2nd  ed.  Vol.  I.  In  Stanford's  Compea- 
dinm  of  Geography  and  Travel.    London,  1909. 

Koehel  (W.  H.),  Uruguay.     London,  1912. 

Mae»o{G.  M.),  El  Uruguay  al  trav68  de  un  Siglo.  Montevideo,  1910.— Impresiones  del 
Uruguay  en  el  Siglo.  XX.    London,  1912. 

Martin  (P.  F.),  Through  Five  Republics.    London,  1905. 

/toM(H.  J.  Gordon),  Argentina  and  Uruguay.    London,  1917. 

nowtan  (Honore),  and  Pena  (C.  M.  de),  La  Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay  en  la  Bxpo 
«icion  Universal  Oolonibiano  de  Chicago.    Montevideo,  1898. 

Ewnhold  (Sir  H. ),  The  Great  Silver  River.    London,  1888. 

SaniTpognaro  (V.),  L'Uruguay  au  oommencement  du  XX«  Siecle.    Brussels,  1910. 

FiM«c«l  (Frank),  Round  and  About  South  America.    New  York,  1899. 
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VENEZUELA. 

(E8TAD08  UmIDOS  DB  VENEZUELA.) 

Constitution  and  Government 

The  Republic  of  Venezuela  was  formed  in  1830  by  secession  from  the  other 
members  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  The  Constitution  in  force  is  that  of 
June  18, 1914.  Legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Congress  of  2  chambers, 
the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  former  consists  of  40  members 
elected  for  8  years,  2  for  each  State,  Venez\ielans  bv  birth  and  over  80  years 
of  age.  The  latter  is  constituted  as  follows :  Each  State  chooses  by  direct 
election  for  8  years  one  deputy,  a  Venezuelan  by  birth  and  over  21  years  of 
age,  for  every  85,000  inhabitants,  and  one  more  for  an  excess  of  15,000.  A 
State  with  fewer  than  85,000  of  population  will  have  one  deputy.  The 
Federal  District  and  the  Territories  which  have,  or  may  reach,  the  popnlatioi) 
fixed  by  law  will  also  elect  deputies. 

The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  con- 
junction with  the  Cabinet  Ministers  through  whom  he  acts.  The  President 
is  elected  by  Congress  for  7  years,  must  be  a  Venezuelan  by  birth  and  oyer 
30  years  of  age  ;  by  the  new  Constitution  (1914)  there  is  no  restriction  as  to 
re-election.  Failing  the  President,  temporarily,  the  President  can  nominate 
any  member  of  the  Cabinet  to  act  in  his  place. 

President  of  the  Republic, — General  Juan  Vicente  Odmez,  elected  May  8, 
1915,  for  the  period  1915  to  1922. 

The  President- Elect  has  not  yet  taken  office,  retaining  his  post  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Accordingly  the  Provisional  President,  Dr.  V.  Marquez 
Bustillos,  elected  April  19,  1914,  continues  to  act  as  head  of  the  State. 

The  Cabinet  consists  of  7  Ministers :  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  of  Finance,  of  War  and  Marine,  of  Fomento,  of  Public  Works, 
and  of  Public  Instruction.  The  seat  of  the  General  Powers  of  the  Nation 
is  at  the  City  of  Caracas,  but,  when  any  unforeseen  circumstance  requires, 
the  Executive  Power  may  fix  its  residence  at  any  other  point  of  the  Federal 
District. 

The  States  are  autonomous  and  politically  equal.  Each  has  a  LegisIatiTe 
Assembly,  whose  members  are  chosen  in  accordance  with  their  respective  Con- 
stitutions. Each  State  has  a  President  and  a  general  Secretary.  The  States 
are  divided  into  districts  and  municipalities.  Each  district  has  a  municipal 
council,  and  each  municipio  a  communal  junta.  The  Federal  District  and 
the  Territories  are  administered  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  throagb 
Governors,  who  in  turn  appoint  secretaries. 

Area  and  Populatioii. 

Venezuela  has  an  area  of  about  398,594  square  miles.  According  to  the 
census  of  1891,  the  latest  taken  in  Venezuela,  the  population  was  2,S28,527. 
Official  estimates  for  December  81,  1918,  place  it  at  2, 862, 614,  the  density  for 
the  entire  country  being  7  persons  to  the  8(][uare  mile.  But  the  official  fignre^ 
have  been  very  much  questioned  and  it  is  said  that  2^  millions  is  nearer 
actuality.  It  is.  now  divided  into  a  Federal  District,  20  States  ind 
2  Territories,  a^  follows  • — 
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Po^.. 

Pop. 

State 

Capital 

Dec.  31, 

State 

CapiUl 

Dec.  81, 

1918 

1918 

▲pore   . 

San    Fernando 

Portugaesa  . 

Guanare 

114,488 

de  Apure 

30,527 

Sucre     . 

Gamana 

119,088 

AnguR 

Maracay 

118,072 

Tdchira 

San  Cristobal 

137,677 

Anzoategai  . 

Barcelona 

161,339 

Tri\jillo 

Tri^illo 

187.550 

Bolivar . 

Cindad  Bolivar 

70,962 

Taracuy 

San  Felipe 

102,329 

Carabobo 

Valencia 

191,795 

Zamora 

Barinas 

75,580 

Cc^jedes 

San  Carlos 

104,384 

Zulia     . 

Maracalbo 

186,929 

Falo6n  . 

Coro 

170,324 

Ter.  Amazonas 

San  Fernando 

Oudrioo 

Calabozo 

2 19,  ^  89 

de  Atabapo 

45,097 

Lara 

Barqnisimeto 

235,115 

„    Delta- 

Tacupita 

9,817 

Monagas 

Matnrin 

90,747 

Amacnro 

M^rida . 

Merida 

117,142 

Federal  Dist. 

Caracas 

184,642 

Miranda 

^InntnA.fA 

175,967 
53,704 

NuevaEsparu 

La  Asuncion 

Total 

2,852.  C14 

Some  of  the  more  important  cities  with  their  population  according  to  the 
census  of  1891,  are :  Caracas  90,000  ;  Merida  (State  of  Merida),  18,366  ; 
San  Cristobal  (TAchira).  16,797  ;  Bocono  (Trujillo),  18,233 ;  Valencia 
(Carabobo),  54,387  ;  Barquisimeto  (Lara),  27,069  ;  Ciudad  Bolivar  (Bolivar), 
17,585  ;  Puerto  Cabello  (Carabobo),  13,176  ;  Barcelona  (AnzoateKui),  14,089  ; 
Maturin  (Monagas),  20,130  ;  La  Victoria  (Aragua),  14,709  ;  Villa  de  Cura 
(Aragua),  15,792  ;  and  Maracaibo  (Zulia),  34,740  (estimated  at  48,500  in 
1915). 

The  movement  of  population,  according  to  official  statistics,  is  shown  as 
follows : — 


Year 

Marriages 

Births 

Deaths 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

1917 
1918 
1919 

8.655 
12,691 
17,170 

77,486 
75,882 
83,055 

57,802 
67,886 
62,019 

7,857 

6,153 

12,433 

7,182 

5,841 

12,879 

Religion  and  Instruction. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  State  religion,  but  there  is  toleration  of  all 
others.     The  Archbishop  of  Caracas  has  5  suffragan  bishops. 

Instruction  is  given  both  in  public  and  private  schools,  and  teaching  is 
entirely  free.  But  under  a  new  scheme  introduced  in  1915,  all  pupils  whether 
of  elementary,  professional  or  high  schools,  must  pass  the  requisite  State 
examination.  The  State  also  prescribes  the  courses  of  study  for  all  grades  of 
schools.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  practical  instruction,  and  accordingly  in  1915 
the  Government  established  practical  courses  in  medicine,  and  began  to  build 
laboratories  for  all  grades  of  schools.  Elementary  instruction  is  free,  but  back- 
ward, and  from  the  age  of  7  to  the  completion  of  the  primary  grade,  com- 
pulsory. At  Caracas  is  the  central  University  (it  has  been  closed  since  October, 
1912),  and  in  Merida  is  the  University  of  Los  Andes.  Superior  instruction 
is  divided  into  schools,  viz.:  Philosophy  and  Letters;  rhysical.  Mathe- 
matical, and  Natural  Sciences  ;  Medical  Science  ;  Politiaal  Science  ;  and 
Ecclesiastical  Science.  These  schools  can  be  established  separately  or  can 
unite  to  form  Universities.  There  are  at  present  in  activity,  the  University 
of  Los  Andes,  eight  schools  of  Political  Science  and  of  Ecclesiastical 
Science,  and  in  Caracas  Schools  of  Medical  Science  and  of  Ecclesiastical 
Science,  besides  private  schools  of  Political  Science.  Steps  are  being 
taken  for  the  establishment  of  other  schools  and  iui^titutes  for  superior 
instruction.  The  University  Faculties  have  teaching  members  (professors), 
ordinary  members   (doctors),    and  honorary  members      The  Government 
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rapports  also  the  foHowing  Institutes  for  special  instmction :  a  School  of 
Piafttic  Arts,  another  of  Mnsic  and  Elocution,  two  of  Axis  and  Trades  (one 
for  men  and  the  other  for  women),  and  three  of  Commerce.  Total  expendi- 
ture on  education  1920-21,  4,328,181  bolivars  (2,465,452  bolivars  for  ele 
mentary  education). 

Justice. 

Federal  judicial  authority  resides  in  the  Court  (which  ia  alao  Court  of 
Cassation)  and  in  rarious  tribunals  and  courts  established  by  special  laws. 
The  Federal  Procurator-General  is  appointed  for  3  years. 

The  States  have  each  a  Supreme  Court  with  3  members  called  respec- 
tively President,  Relator,  and  Chancellor.  Each  State  has  also  a  saperioi 
court,  courts  of  first  instance,  district  courts,  and  municipal  courts.  The  States' 
judicial  officers  hold  their  posts  for  3  years.  In  the  Territories  there  are  ciTiI 
and  criminal  judges  of  first  instance,  and  also  judges  in  the  municiplos. 

Finance. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  five  years  were  as  follows : — 


— 

1916-17 

£ 

2,885,060 
2,821,744 

1917-18 

1919-19 

1919-20  I 

1820-211 

Revenue    . 

Expenditure 

£ 
2,398,560 
2,872,264 

£ 
8,759,760 
S,065.09S 

£ 
1,948,684 
1,948,634 

£ 
«,960.P71 
2^18,300 

1  Bstimates. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  (in  bolivars)  the  principal  items  of  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921 : — 


Items 


Customs 

30  per  cent,  contribution 

Tax  of   25    per  cent,   on 

import  duties . 
Transit  tax 
Liquor  tax 
Tobacco 
Salt  revenue 
fStamps 
Other  revenue  . 


ToUl  . 


Revenue 


Bolivars 

14,000,000 

4,410,000 

8,675,000 
400,000 
7,500,000 
8,600,000 
6,700,000 
6,500,000 
7,827,000 


Items 


1 


59,612,000 
(2,360,S7U) 


Department;  of  Interior 

Department     of     Foreign 
Affairs     .... 

Department  of  Finance 

Department   of    War  and 
Navy        .... 

Department  of  Internal  De- 
velopment 

Department     of     Pablio 
Works  .        , 

Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

Bndgeb  rectifications . 

Total. 


Expenditure 


Bolivars 
12,166,529 

1,927,205 
16,889,80^ 

11,101,520 

5,800,509 

6,946.4^ 

4,328,182 
518,499 


58,538,600 
(2,31.8,8601) 


The  public  debt  on  Dec.  31,  1919,  was  138,366,338  bolivars  (5»&84,652i.}. 
Of  the  total  the  internal  consolidated  debt  at  8  per  cent,  amonnted  to 
49,070,832  boli vat's.  The  debt  due  under  international  cottveutionB  (known 
as  diplomatic  debt),  amounted  to  2,868,9802. 

Defence. 

lu  1920  a  law  was  promulgated  accordiug  to  which  all  Venezuelans  have  to 
serve  two  years  with  the  active  forces  of  the  army,  and  to  remain  in  the 
reserve  until  the  age  of  45.  The  active  army  consists  of  infantry,  JO 
battalions,  each  of  400  men  ;  artillery,  8  batteries,  each  of  200  men,  and  1 
naval  battalion^      The  naval  force  conUins  one  battalio^i  distributed  among 
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the  vessels  of  the  navy,  which  cousiata  of  %n  unArmanred  ermser  (acquirad  in 
September,  1912),  3  gunboats,  a  transport,  a  tug,  a  torpedo  boat,  and  several 
coastguard  vessels. 

Production  and  Industry. 

The  surface  of  Yeneztielft  is  naturally  divided  into  8  distinct  zones — the 
agricultural,  the  pastoral,  and  the  forest  zone.  In  the  first  are  grown  coffee, 
cocoa,  sugar-cane,  maize,  cotton,  beans,  &c. ;  the  second  affords  runs  for  cattle ; 
and  in  the  third  tropical  products,  such  as  caoutchoup,  balata  (a  gum  resem- 
bling rubber),  tonka  Deans,  copaiba,  vanilla,  growing  wild,  are  worked  by  the 
inhaoitants.  The  area  under  coffee  is  estimated  at  from  180,000  to  200,000 
acres.  The  coffee  plantations  number  about  33,000,  and  those  of  cocoa 
5,000.  There  are  about  11,000  sugar  plantations.  The  annual  production 
of  sugar  may  be  estimated  at  60,000  tons. 

One-fifth  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  live  stock  in 
Venezuela  is  estimated  as  follows  :~*-2, 004,257  oxen,  176,668  sheep,  1,667,272 
goats,  191,079  horses,  89,186  mules,  312,810  asses,  1,618,214  pigs.  A  new 
census  of  stock  has  been  ordered.  In  the  agricultural  and  cattle  industries 
about  60,000  labourers  are  employed. 

Venezuela  Is  rich  in  metals  and  other  minerals.  One  of  the  principal 
mining  industries  is  the  production  of  gold  in  the  region  to  the  south-east  of 
Ciudad  Bolivar.  In  1918-19,  760,000  grammes  of  gold  were  produced  and 
958,000  grammes  exported.  Copper  ore  production  was  29,708  tons  in  1918. 
Coal  is  worked  at  Coro,  in  Falcon  State,  and  at  Naricual ;  total  production  in 
1918,  25,332  tons.  Salt  mines  in  varioufi  States  are. now  worked  by  the 
Government.  The  gross  revenue  during  the  first  year  of  Government  ad- 
ministration was  6, 377,259  bolivars,  and  the  net  revenue  exceeded  5,000,000 
bolivars.  Petroleum  is  found  in  many  places,  the  production  in  1919 
amounted  to  50,709  tons.  Asphalt  from  Lake  Bermudez  is  exported  to  the 
United  States;  output  in  191 8,  46,453  tons.  Round  theisland  of  Margarita  and 
neighbouring  islets  off  the  north  coast  of  Venezuela  pearl  fishing  is  carried  on. 

Yenezueia  has  few  industries,  most  manufactured  materials  required 
being  imported.  There  are  two  cotton  mills  at  Valencia,  one  at  Caracas, 
and  one  at  Cumana,  producing  textiles  which  compete  with  imported  Man- 
chester goods  in  the  cheaper  qualities.  Coarse  fibre  sacks  are  also  manu- 
factured locally.  There  is  also  a  cement  and  a  glass  factory  at  Caracas.  Salt 
and  matches  are  Government  monopolies  ;  the  latter  is  farmed  by  a  British 
Company. 

Commerce. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  and  exports  from  Venezuela  in  the  last 
5  years  was  : — 


Imports  . 
Exports  . 


1014-15 

2,885,065 
4,103,988 


1916-16 

£ 

3,542,818 
4,993,746 


1916-17 


£ 

5,316,722 
4,794,670 


1917-18 


£ 
3,382,759 
3.920,866 


1918-19 

£ 

5,248,147 
9,724,268 


Principal  domestic  exports  in  1918-19  and  1917-18  were 


Coffee 
Cocoa 
Balata  *  rubber 


1917-18 

Bolivars 

29,216,516 

21,070,981 

708,712 


1918-19 


1917-18 


Bolivars 

125,093,198 

27,352,R29 

6,819,485 


Hides 
Cattle 
Gold 


Bolivars 
7,72il,158 
-1,685,402 
2,650,732 


1918-19 

Bolivars 

13,783,390 
1,840,506 
2,289,681 
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The  distribntion  of  the  commerce  in  1917-18  and  1918-19  was  mainly  as 
follows  ; — 

Exports 


United  States 2,109,060 

United  Kingdom        ... 

Spain 

Franco 

Netherlands       .... 
Italy 


Imports 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1 

£ 

£ 

2,109,060 

3,646,157 

772,561 

1,094,951 

154.6S3 

171,358 

153,952 

108,149 

— 

3,349 

55,9S3 

40,609 

1917-18 


£ 

1,970,687 
523,911 
363,293 
328,681 
115,706 
59,825 


191&-19 

£ 

4,361,357 
582,437 
742,>'60 

2,200,7W 

204,95S 

56,241 


Of  the  imports  ill  1918-19,  the  [Jnited  States  furnished  73  per  cent,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  22  per  cent. ;  and  of  the  exports  the  United  States  took 
47  per  cent,  and  the  United  Kingdom  6  per  cent.  (1,099,1182.  of  the  imports 
from  United  States  consisted  of  gold  specie). 

Total  trade  between  Venezuela  and  the  United  Kingdom  (according  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns)  for  5  years : — 


1916      1     1917 

_  £  ,         £ 

imports  from  Venezuela  to  U.  Kingdom       171,743  |  215,385 
exports  toVenezuftla  from  U.  Kingdom  '     919.390     943.793 


1918 

1919 

JB 
423,050 
1,0-25.139 

£ 
976,008 
1,369,987 

1920 


£ 
981,579 
3,367,639 


Shipping  and  Gommiuiications. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  ports  of  Venezuela  in  1918-19 
was  819  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  643,297  (British  vessels,  60  of 
153,478  tons).  Foreign  vessels  are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  the  coasting 
trade,  except  by  special  concessions  or  bj  contract  with  the  Government 

Venezuela  had  in  1918,  11  steamers  of  5,298  tons,  and  15  sailing  vessels 
of  2,432  tons. 

The  roads  of  the  country  have  recently  been  much  improved.  There 
are  now  good  carriage  roads  from  Caracas  to  La  Quaire  and  Macuto,  from 
Caracas  fi)  Valencia  and  Puerto  Cabello,  eventually  to  be  continued  to  San 
Cristobal  (683  miles),  and  from  Caracas  toGuatire,  projected  as  far  as  Cindsd 
Bolivar  ;  from  Maracay  two  new  roads  have  been  opened  to  Ocumare  de  la 
Costa,  and  to  Villa  de  Cura  and  the  Llanos  of  Apure  ;  in  remoter  parts, 
away  from  the  rivers,  traffic  is  carried  on  by  means  of  pack  animals  and 
small  mule-carts.  Anew  road  has  also  been  constructed  in  the  western  part 
of  the  country  from  (Jraca,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Tachira  Railroad, 
Aouthward  of  the  mountains  of  San  Cristobal.  Total  mileage  of  roads  on 
December  31,  1919,  1,636. 

In  Venezuela  there  are  12  lines  of  railway  (5  national  and  7  foreign — the 
latter  including  4  British  and  1  German)  with  a  total  length  of  (January  1st, 
1921)  644  miles.  The  Great  EUilway  of  Venezuela,  113  miles  in  extent,  is  one 
of  the  longest  lines  in  the  Republic,  running  between  Caracas  and  Valencia. 
Other  lines  are  the  La  Guaira  and  Caracas  line  (22  miles),  the  Venezuela 
Central  Railway  (45  miles),  the  Puerto  Cabello  and  Valencia  Railway  (34 
miles),  the  Bolivar  Railway  (143  miles),  the  oldest  line  in  operation  in  the 
country,  and  which  runs  Jfrom  the  port  of  Tucucas  to  Barquisimeto : 
Great  Tachira  Railway  (74  miles);  Great  Railway  of  La  Ceita  (52  miles) : 
Carenero  Railway  (38  miles) ;  Guanta  to  Barcelona  Railway  (22  miles) ;  and 
Santa  Barbara  to  £1  Vigia  Railway  (37  miles).  In  1919  gross  railway 
receipts  amounted  to  16,042,648  bolivars,  and  working  expenses  to  9,S59,028 
bolivars.     In  Caracas  electric  tramways  are  worked  by  a  British  Ooin|pany. 
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There  are  about  11,160  miles  of  navigable  water  in  Venezuela.  The 
Compaiiia  Vene^solaua  de  Navegacion  has  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river  and  its  tributaries  and  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo. 

The  telegraph  system  has  (1920)  a  network  of  6,081  miles;  215  telegraph 
offices;  messages  15,722.  Receipts  amounted  to  496,192  bolivars  (362,361 
bolivars  in  1917).  A  British  company  supplies  telephonic  communication  in 
most  parts  of  the  settled  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caracas.  Length 
of  telephone  lines  in  the  Republic  (December,  1914)  12,511  miles.  There 
are  309  post-offices  (1917),  which  handled  4,663,251  letters,  368,346  official 
communications,  380,153  postcards,  and  6,075,922  pieces  of  printed  matter. 

There  are  wireless  stations  at  Maracay,  Maracaibo,  and  San  Cristobal. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  Bank  of  Venezuela  (capital  12,000,000  bolivars)  had  on  May  31, 
1920,  a  reserve  fund  of  2,244,823  bolivars;  cash  holdings  of  47,161,030 
bolivars.  The  Bank  of  Caracas  has  a  capital  of  6,000,000  bolivars,  with 
reserve  amounting  (July  81,  1920)  to  1,218,901  bolivars.  There  are  also 
two  other  banks,  the  Bank  of  Maracaibo  with  a  capital  of  1,250,000  bolivars, 
and  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Maracaibo  with  a  capital  of  400,000  bolivars. 

The  new  Venezuelan  banking  law  (1918)  authorises  the  free  establishment 
of  banks  in  Venezuela,  which,  provided  they  are  incorporated  as  native  com- 
panies, shall  have  power  to  issue  notes  to  bearer  convertible  on  presenta- 
tion. Two  British  banks,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  and  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Spanish  America,  have  established  branches  at  Caracas,  and  the 
former  has  also  branches  at  Puerto  Cabello,  Maracaibo,  and  Cludad  Bolivar. 
The  latter  has  also  opened  a  branch  at  Puerto  Cabello.  The  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  and  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  America  have  also  opened 
branches  at  Caracas.  The  former  has  also  opened  branches  at  Maracaibo  and 
Ciudad  Bolivar.  A  Dutch  bank,  the  '  HoUandsche  Bank  voor  West-Indie,' 
has  opened  a  branch  at  Caracas. 

The  official  monetary  unit  is  the  Bolivar  (equivalent  to  0*293230 
grammes  fine  gold),  which  corresponds  to  the  franc.  It  is  divided  into  100 
centimes.  The  face  value  of  £1  is  25*25  bolivars ;  in  1919  the  average 
rate  of  exchange  was  22  bolivars  to  the  11,  According  to  the  monetary 
law  of  June  15,  1918,  it  is  intended  to  coin  pieces  of  gold  (100,  20,  and  10 
bolivars),  silver  (5,  2,  and  1  bolivar,  and  50  and  25  centimes),  and  nickel 
(12}  and  5  centimes). 

The  bank  notes  in  circulation  are  as  follows  (the  figures  in  brackets  showing 

their  values  at  par)  :  1,000  bolivars  (£39119.  8(2.) ;  800  bolivars  (£31  13^.  id,)  ; 

500   bolivars  (£19  Us,  lOd.);  400  bolivars  (£15   16«.   Sd.) ;    100  bolivars 

(£3  198.  2d,);  50  bolivars  (£1  199.  7d.);  20  bolivars  (159.  10(2.);  and  10 

bolivars  (79.  llrf.). 

Gold  coins  are  the  old  Spanish  onza  (80  bolivars)  (very  rare)  and  20  bolivars. 
Silver  coins  are  5>bolivar  pieces,  commonly  colled  fuerte  (3«.  lUd.)  ;  2} 
bolivars  (l5.  llf^.) ;  2  bolivars  (I9.  7d.) ;  1  bolivar  (9f(2.) ;  J-bolivar,  called 
a  real  {4tid.) ;  and  J  bolivar,  caXled.  a  medio  (2id,),  Nickel  coins  are  0*125 
bolivar,  eonunonly  called  a  cuartillo  or  a  loeka  (1^(2.),  and  0*05  bolivar, 
called  a  eentavo  (id.). 

A  decree  of  May  18,  1912,  provided  that  the  official  system  of  weights 
and  measures  shall  be  the  metric  system. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Sepresentatives. 
1.  Of  Venszusli.  in  Griat  Britain. 
Bnvoy  Extraordinary  and  Mininter.  —  Dr.  Pedro  Cesar  Dominici. 
Sicretary. — Julio  F.  Mendez. 
CommercidL  AUacJU, — Guillermo  Todd. 
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Coniul  in  London  (Honorary). — Senor  Pablo  Heyden. 

There  are  Oonmilar  representatires  at  Cardiif,  Lirerpool,  Maitcliester, 
GlMgofr,  Newport,  and  Sonthampton. 

2.  Or  Gbkat  Britain  ik  Yekszitcla. 

^nvoy  BsU/raordinary  and  Minister, — H.  H.  D.  Beaumont,  appointed 
May  Ut,  1916. 

Naval  AtUtch4. — Li. -Commander  Lloyd  Hirst,  R.N. 

Vice-Gontul  at  Caracas. — T.  Ifor  Reca. 

There  are  Vice-OonsulB  at  Boliyar,  LaGuaira,  Maracaibo,  Puerto  Cabello, 
and  Coneular- Agents  at  San  Felix,  Barrancas,  Cri8t6bal-Colon,  and  Csmpano. 

Statistical  and  other  Books  of  Reference  concerning  Venenek 

1.    OYTIOIAL  PlTBLICATXOMS. 

AnuArlo  Bitadistleo  de  VenczaeU.    AnnuAl. 

KiUdiitiCA  MercAntll  y  Marltlma. 

Sinopfii  de  Eitadiitlca  Qeneral. 

Iloletin  de  BstadistlcR  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Venezuela.    Monthly. 

Refpectlng  the  Qneetion  of  the  Boundary  of  British  Gaiana  and  Venexnela:  Cor- 
respondence Dotween  the  Oovemmente  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  witk 
respect  to  Proposals  for  Arbitration  (United  States.  No.  9.  1896);  Doetunents  sn<i 
Corronpondence  (Venezuela,  No.  1,  1806);  Haps  to  accompany  Documents  (Venexnels, 
No.  1,  18M,  Appendix  No.  III.);  Errata  in  "Venezuela  No.  I."  (Venezuela,  No.  t 
1896);  Further  Doouments  (Venezuela,  No.  3,  1896);  Case  on  the  Part  of  British 
Government  (Venezuela,  No.  1,  1899) ;  (Jounter-case  on  the  Pait  of  British  QoTemment 
(Venezuolo,  No.  2,  1890);  Argument  on  the  Part  of  British  Goremment  (Venezuela,  No. 
S,  1800);  Case.  Cotinter-case,  and  Atgument  on  the  Part  of  Venezuela  (Venezuela,  Nos. 
4,  S,  and  6,  1899) ;  Award  of  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  (Venezuela,  No.  7-  1899). 
London,  lb06  and  1899.    GaoetaOflciaL    Daily,  Caracas. 

OoiiMtltucion  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Venezuela  Sanoionada  par  la  Asaublea  naeioas 
eonstituyente  en  1909.    Caracas,  1900. 

Foreign  Offloe  Reports,  Annual  Series.    London. 

Venezuela:  Geographical  Sketch,  Natural  ResooroeB,  Lavs,  Ac.  Issued  by  the  Bunsa 
nf  American  Republics.    WashiOfftoD,  1904. 

2.    NoN-OfFIOIAL   PUBLIOATIOKa. 

Indicator  de  Caracas  y  de  la  Eepublica.      First  Year,  1910-20.  (Caracas. 

El  libro  ainarillo  de  los  Bstados  Unidos  de  Venezuela,  1019.      Caracas,  1919. 

Andrt  (B.),  A  Naturalist  in  the  Guianas.    London,  1904. 

BaudelUr<A.,  F.),  Tile  Gilded  Man.    New  Tork,  1893. 

Bingham  (Hiram),  The  Journal  of  an  Expedition  across  Venetaela  aa4  Colombia,  1906*7. 
New  Uaven.  1000. 

Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel  (Stanford's);  Central  and  Sontb  Anaerloa.  Sd. 
ed.    Vol.  I.    London,  1909. 

i>allon  (L.  v.),  Venezuela.    London,  1912. 

Z>a«i«ofi  (T.  CX  The  South  American  Republioa.    Pari  II.    Now  York,  10U5. 

Mrntt  (Dr.  A.),  Les  prodults  de  Venezuela.    Bremen,  1874. 

rortoul{J.  G.),  Uistoria  Constitncional  de  Venezuela.    Vol.  1.    Berlin,  1907. 

Humboldt  (A.  von),  Personal  Narrative  of  Travel  to  the  Bquinoetial  Regions  of  Ameriea. 
8  vols.    London,  1900.— Views  of  Nature.    London*  1900. 

L4iH(ia<l<i  KosaU*  (M.),  Gran  Recopilaci6n  GheogriQca,  Bstadistioa  e  Historica  d« 
Venexuela.     1889. 

MotfpHrrMfi (T.  A.),  Vooabulario historico,  geographleo.  fte.,del  festado Carabobo.  S  pts. 
Oaraoas,  1800-91.  Diooionario  hist6rioo,  geofpriflco,  eatadistioo.ilce.,  del  Bstado  Miranda. 
Caracas.    1891. 

Mitr/  (B.),  Emancipation  of  South  America.    London,  1898. 

tfombtfUo  (G.  Orsi  ae),  Venezuela  y  sus  Riquezas.    (Sai^caa,  1890. 

PimmtH  v  Rith  (F.),  Resumen  Cronologtoo  de  las  Leyes  y  Deervto  ^1  CrMito 
PiU>Iico  d«>  Vftneiuela,  des  de  el  afto  de  1826  hasta  el  de  187S-187S. 

Report  of  Council  of  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders.    liondoa.    ^^-nmi*! 

S^ruggiOff.  L.),  The  Colombian  and  Venezuelan  Republics.  9d.  od.  Boston,  Mass..  1905. 

S9r%$gt(\S.  L.)and  5(orrow(J.  J. X  The  Brief  fbr  Venezuela.  tBocudarr dispute.]  London, 
IS9«. 

Sf^tnct  (J.  M.),  The  Land  of  Bolivar :  Adventures  in  Vinizuela.    2  vols.    IioadoB*  187S. 
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AAC 

Aachen  (Prussia),  920,  922,  855 
Aalborg  (Denmark),  803 
Aalea  <  Wiirttembecg),  063 
Aalesund  (Norway),  1138 
Aarau  (Switzerland),  1121 
Aargau(Switzerland),1318, 1320,1326 
Aarnunfi  (Denmark),  SOB 
Abaoo  Island  (Bahamas),  338 
AJbaian  Island  (Paoifie),  444 
Abanoay  (Peru),  1175 
Abangarez  mines  (Costa  Kioa),  780 
Abd    el-Aziz      es-Sand,     E^ir    of 

Riyadh,  1848 
Abdnl  Aziz^Bin  Saud  (£1  Haan),  1335 
Abdul  Hamid  Halim  Shah,  Sultan, 

(£edah),  175 
AbduUaii,  Emir  of  Kerak,  1649 
Abdullah,  Sult»n  (Paheog),  170 
AbdulkOi  ibn  Mitah,  Emir  of  Hailc, 

1348 
Abemoma  Is.  (Pacific),  444 
Aberaom  (N.  Rhodesia),  206 
Abardare  forest  (Kenya),  181 
AberdeeiL,  burgh,  22 

—  county,  21 

—  university,  80,  31 
Aberdean  (South  Dakota),  j611 
Aberdeen  (Waahingtan,  U.S.A),  627 
Aberystwith  OoUege,  30 

Abeshr  ( Wadai),  «88 
Abj^anis  Is.  (Pacific),  421 
Abiiaeians  (Georgia),  915 
Abidjan  (French  West  Africa),  899 
Ab^'ean  (French  Wtat  Africa),  899 
Abo  (Finland),  831 ;  unmrsity,  831 
Aboiaao  (French  West  Africa),  899 
Abruzzie  Molise  (Italy),  1005 


ABT 

Abu  (India),  122 
Abuna  (Coptic  bishop),  658 
Aburi  (Gold  Coast),  249 
Abyssinia,  200,  657  aqq 

—  agriculture,  659 

—  area,  667 

—  army,  657,  658 

—  bank,  660 

—  books  of  referanoc,  661 

—  boundary,  200,  274,  657,  1029 

—  ooal,  669 

—  coffee,  659 

—  commerce,  659 

—  communications,  660 

—  currency,  660 

—  defence,  657,  668 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  660 

—  education,  658 

—  Empress,  657 

—  foreata,  659 

—  gold,  659 

—  government,  657 

—  imports  and  exports,  659,  895 

—  justice,  659 

—  leased  territory,  274,  658 

—  minerals,  659 

—  money  and  credit,  660 

—  population,  658 

—  provinoes,  657 

—  races,  658 

—  railways,  660,  895 

—  religion,  260,  658 

—  roads,  660,  695 

—  rubber,  669 

—  steamers,  658 

—  telegraphs  and  telephottos,  660 

—  towns,  658 
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▲BT 

Abyssinia,  trado  routes,  659,  895 

—  weights  and  measures,  660 
Acajutla  (Salvador),  port,  1256 
Acamania  (Greece),  967 
Acchele  Guzai  (Eritrea),  1028 
Accra  (Gold  Coast),  248,  249 

—  wireless  station,  249 
Accrington,  17 
Achaia  (Greece),  967 
Acklin's  Island  (Bahamas),  338 
Aconcagua  (Chile),  prov.,  735 

Acre  (Palestine),  1353  ;    port,  1356  ; 

town,  1353 
Acre  Territory  (Brazil),  715 
Adana  (vilayet),  1335,  1341 

—  cotton  spinning,  1342 

Addis  Abbaba  (Abyssinia),  657,  658, 

660,  895 
Adelaide  (S.  Australia),  397  ;   port, 

861;  uuiv.,  398 
Aden,    91,    95,    120,     189,    1349  ; 

boundary,  95  ;  railway,  96 

—  wireless  station,  200 
Adi  Caieh  ( Eritrea),  1028 
Adi  U^  (Eritrea),  1028. 
Adjame  (Ivory  Coast),  899 
Admiralty  Is.  (N.  Guinea),  419, 421  422 

—  area  and  population,  421,  422 

—  coconuts,  422 

—  pearl  fisheries,  422 
Adolph  Haven,  see  Morobe 
Adrar  (Mauritania),  901 
Adrar  (Spanish  Sahara),  1296 
Adrianople  (Turkey),  968,  1335 
Adua  (Abyssinia),  658 
iEgean  Islands,  967,  1032,  1336 

—  Greek,  967,  968,  1033,  1334 

—  Italian,  1032 

—  minerals,  973 

—  Turkish,  967,  1836 
^tolia  (Greece),  967 
Afghanistan,  662  sqq 

—  agriculture,  663 

—  Amir,  662,  663 

—  area  and  population,  662,  663 

—  army,  663 

—  books  of  reference,  665 

—  boundaries,  662,  663 

—  commerce,  148,  664 

—  communications,  664 

—  copper,  664 

—  currency,  665 

—  defence,  663 


▲FB 

Afghanistan,  finance,  663 

—  gold,  664 

—  government,  662 

—  imports  and  exports,  148,  664 

—  iron,  664 

—  justice,  663 

—  land  cultivation,  663 

—  manufactures,  664 

—  minerals,  664 

—  newspapers,  663 

—  posts,  664 

—  production,  663 

—  proviuces,  662 

—  reigning  sovereign,  662,  663 

—  revenue,  663 

—  sheep,  664 

—  telephones,  665 

—  towns,  663 

—  trade  and  trade'routesj  148,664,66: 

—  tribes,  663 

—  wheat,  663 

—  wool,  664 

Afgoi  (It.  Somaliland),  1029 
Africa,     Central,     Protectorate,    «( 
Nyasaland  Protectorate,  196 

—  Colonies  in,  Belgian,  182,  699  m9 
British,  17 S  fiqq 

French,  261,    253,    255,    871, 

872,  880  hqq 

Italian,187, 1016,1017,1027*0 

Portuguese,  1196,1201,1203^v 

Spanish,    1084,    1085,     12Sb. 

1284,  1288,  1296,  1297 

—  East  (British),  179  sqq 

(Italian),  187,  200,  274,   1017, 

1029 

—  (Port.),  1196,  1198,  1201,  1203  y; 

—  Equatorial  (French),  871,   886  .*■ 

—  North  (French),  871,  872,  8805^;; 

see  also Algeiiti,  Morocco, Tunia 

(Italian),  1016,  1030 

(Spanish),   1084,    1086,    12S:J, 

1284,  1288,  1296,  1297 

—  South  (British),  201  sqq 
Union  ofi  210 sg^ 

—  S.-West(Britiah).  239  sqq 

—-  West  (British),  242  sqq,  253,  '2h: 
(French),  251,  253,    871,  67i:, 

S9b8qq 
(Port.),  1196,  1198. 1201, 1203 

1204 
(Spanish),    1288,    1284,    1296, 

1297 
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AFR 

Afrikya,  see  Tanis 

Agalega  Is.  (Mauritiiu),  194 

Agana  (Guam.),  651 

Agdenos  (Norway),  fort,  1136 

Agder,  AU8t&  Vest  (Norway),  1182 

Agege  (Nigeria),  244 

Agordat  (£ritrea),  1Q28 

Agra  (prov. ),  see  United  Provinces 

land  tenure  and  revenue,  138 

tea,  140 

—  (town),  127 

Aguacate  mines  (Costa  Rica),  780 
Aguadulce  (Panama),  port,  1149 
Aguas  Blancas  (Chile),  739 
Aguascalientes  (Hex.),  1075;  tn.,  1076 
Agusan  dist.  (Philippine  Js),  647 
Ahmadi,  El,  mosque,  260 
Ahmeddbad  (India),  127 
Ahmed  Fuad,  Sultan  (Egypt),  256 
Ahmed  ibn  Jobar,  Sultan  of  Koweit, 

1349 
Ahmed  Shah  (Persia),  1163 
A-ichi  Univ.  (Japan),  1041 
Aidin  (Asia    Minor),     968 ;    cotton 

spinning,  1342  ;  forests,  1841 
Aigun  (China),  port,  747 
Aimdk  race  (Afghanistan),  663 
Ain  Galakka  (Kanem),  888 
Ain  Sefra  (Algeria),  881 
Aintab  (Syria),  1359 
Aitutaki  Island  (Cook  Islands),  436, 

437 
Aix  (France),  univ.,  847 
Ajmer,  town  (India),  127 
Ajmer-Merwara,  agric,  138,  189 

—  area  and  pop.,  117   120 

—  births  and  deaths,  1 

—  education,  130 

—  forests,  139,  140 

—  government,  117 

—  land  revenue,  138 

—  land  tenure,  158 

—  religion,  128 

Akershus     (Norway),     1132 ;     fort, 

1136 
Akhtamar,  Catholicosof,  1336 
Akhtyrka  (Russia),  1228 
Akita  (Japan),  1040 
Akka  (Palestine),  1855 
Akkerman  (Russia),  1228 
Akmolinsk  (Russian  Asia),  1227 
Akron  (Ohio),  461,  594 
Aksu  (Sin-Kiang),  764 


ALA 

Akureyri  (Iceland),  814 
Akuse  (Gold  Coast),  248 
Alabama,  457,  503  sqq 

—  agriculture,  477,  478,  504 

—  area  and  pop.,  457,  474,  503 

—  books  of  reference,  506 

—  charity,  504 

—  cities,  503 

—  communications,  505 

—  constitution    and      government, 
503 

—  cotton,  478,  604,  505 

—  crime,  504 

—  debt,  504 

—  education,  503 

—  farms,  504 

—  finance,  504 

—  Germans  in,  503 

—  imports  and  exports,  505 

—  Indians  in,  503 

—  iron,  505 

—  live  stock,  504 

—  maize,  504 

—  manufactures,  504 

—  panperibm,  504 

—  port,  492,  505 

—  production    and    industry,    477, 
478,  504 

—  public  lands,  474 

—  railways,  505 

—  religion,  503 

—  representation,  453,  503 

—  rice,  477 

—  river  navigation,  505 

—  savings  banks,  605 

—  sugar,  604 

—  timber,  480,  605 

—  tobacco,  504 

—  universities,  503 

—  wheat,  504 

—  wool,  604 

Alafi  Island  (French  Pacific),  912 
Alagdas  (Brazil),  state,  715,  718 
Alais  (France),  849 
Alajuela  (Costa  Rica),   778  ;   town, 

779 
Alaska,  458,  637  sqq 

—  agriculture,  638 

—  area  and  pop.,  468,  474,  637 

—  books  of  reference,  639 

—  Chinese  in,  638 

—  commerce,  639 

I   —  communications,  639 
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ALA 

Alaska,  copptt,  669 

—  defence,  469 

—  education,  463,  6S8 

—  Eskimo  in,  63S 
--  fattns,  638 

—  finance,  638 

—  fisheries,  688,  639 

—  forests,  479,  638 

—  gold,  482,  6)9 

-^  gorernment,  456,  687 

—  Goyernor,  637 

—  imports  and  e^^rts,  639 

—  Indians  in,  638 

—  Japanese  in,  638 

—  justice,  638 

—  manufactures,  639 

—  mining,  482,  639 

—  petroleum,  639 

—  ports,  492,  689 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  639 

—  production,  &c.,  638 

—  public  lands,  474,  475,  638 

—  railways,  639 

—  reindeer,  638 

—  religion,  638 

—  representation,  687 

—  sealiDg^  688,  689 

—  shipping,  492,  639 

—  silver,  639 

—  timber,  480,  638 
--  towns,  638 

—  troops  ill  J  469 

Alaourtes,  Territory  of  the  (Syiia), 

1358 
Ala'u'd-din  Sulaimati  Shah,  Sultan 

(Selangor),  170 
Alava  (Spain),  province^  1288 
Albacete  (Spain),  province,  12S3 
Albania,  666,  667,  1384 

—  agriculture,  667 

—  area  and  population,  666 

—  books  of  reference^  667 

—  communications,  667 

—  education,  667 

—  government,  666 

—  justice,  667 

—  minerals,  667 

—  ports,  661 

—  production  atid  industry,  667 

—  religion,  666 

—  roads,  667 

—  towns,  666 

—  wool,  667 


ALO 

Albany  (New  York^  461,  688,  584 
Albany  (W.  Anatralia),  361,  403 
Albay  (Philippinob),  648 
Albert,  King  (Belgium),  868»  699 
Albert,  Prince  (Monaco),  1062 
Alberta  (Canada)^  282,  805  ^ 

—  agriculture,  £91)  992,  W07 

—  area  and  popi,  285.  806 

-*  births,  man'iageB,  d«aths,  286^  306 

—  books  of  reference,  808 

—  coal,  294,  307 

—  oommerce,  808 

—  cemnlunioatidns,  808 

—  constitntloii  and  goreranMnt,  2&i, 

284,  805 

—  crop*,  291,  292,  807 

—  dairy  prodtcts,  807 

—  debt,  307 

-^  education,  287,  288,  806 
-^  expt)ii8,  308 

—  finance,  290,  307 

—  fisheries,  £98)  808 

—  forests,  298)  307)  308 
*-^  justice  and  orime,  806 
-^  land-holdings,  291)  292 

—  Legislative  Assembly,  284,  805 
--  LidUtenant'OoverntfT)  284,  305 

—  live  sto6k,  807 

—  local  govetument^  284,  30$ 

—  manufactures,  298,  807)  80d 

—  mining,  294 

—  ministry,  305 

—  municipal  districts,  806 

—  natural  gal,   307 

—  petroleum,  307 

—  political  |JartieS,  305 

—  production  &  industry^  291,  292, 

293,  294,  307 

—  railways,  300.  308 

—  ranches,  292,  807 

—  religion,  287 

—  representation)      282|     28  3«    2S4, 

305 

—  telephones,  308 

—  towns,  306 

—  university,  287,  306 

—  wheat,  291,  307 

—  wool,  307 

Albertville  (B.C<mgO  w'tUssfltn.,  703 
Albuquerque  (New  liexico))  ^l 
AlbiUfy  (N6w  South  Wnlea),  369 
Alcazar  (Morocco).  1085|   1088,  1099 
Alcoy  (Spain  )|  12d4 
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Aldabra  Islande  (^ejohclles),  198 
Aldemey,  govemmeiit,  85  ;  pop.,  24 
Aldershot  uomixiand  (U.K.),  52 
Alemtejo  (Portagal),  1195 
Aleppo  (Syrift),  1835, 1358  (  minerals, 

1841  ;  Bohoola,  1359  ;  tobacoo, 

1350 ;  towQ,  1369 
Alessandria  (Italy),  1004 

—  town,  1007  ;  fort,  1015 
Aleut  raoe  (Alaska),  688 
Alexander     Bay     (Newfoundland), 

Ssper  mill,  385 
retta   (Syria),    1858  ;    port, 
1860 
Alazandrla  (Egypt),  258,  259 

—  mnnicipality,  258 

—  shipping,  269 

—  town,  258,  259 

—  trade,  268,  269 

Alexandria,  Patriarch  of,  260,  658, 

1229 
Alexandria  (Virginia),  624 
Alexandropol  (Armenia),  1228,  1245 
Alexandrorsk  (Yek)  (Bussia),  1226 
Alexandrorsk    Gmsheysk    (Russia), 

1228 
Algarve  (Portugal),  prov.,  1195 
Algeria,  871,  680  sqq 

—  apiculture,  883 

•.>- area  and  pop. ,  871,  8Si) 

—  army,  855,  856,  882 

—  bsnks,  885 

—  books  of  reference,  886 

—  budget,  880,  882 
-^  ooramercs,  883 

—  communications,  884 
« —  copper,  888 

—  cotton,  883 

—  crops,  883 

—  defence,  855,  356,  $82 

—  delegations,  880 

—  diyisions,  880 

—  education,  846,  847,  881 

—  faculties,  848,  881 

—  finance,  880,  882 

—  fisheries,  888 

—  flax,  883 

—  foreigners  in,  881 

—  forests,  883 

—  fruit,  883,  884 

—  govemment,'  8S9,  840,  860 

—  Governor-General,  siSO 

—  imports  and  exports,  884 


Algeria,  indiutry,  883 

—  iron,  888,  884 

—  justice  and  crime,  888 

—  land  tenure,  888 

—  live  stock,  883 

—  mercantile  marine,  884 

—  mining,  883 

—  money, weights,  measures,  885 

—  olive  oU,  883,  884 

—  petroleum,  888 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  telephones,  885| 

886 
--  prodwtion,  883 

—  railways,  884 

—  religion,  881 

—  representation,  839,  880 
^  roads,  883,  884 

—  savings  banks,  885 

—  schools,  846,  847,  881 

—  shipping,  884 

—  silk,  883 

—  Southern  Temtorief,880, 881,  882 

—  timber,  883 

—  tobaoco,  883,  884 

—  torpedo  stations,  857 

—  towns,  881 

—  university,  881 

—  wheat,  883,  884 

—  wine,  883,  884 

—  wool,  884 

Algiers  (Alger),  857.  881 

—  flftculties,  848,  881 

—  population,  881 

—  schools,  881 

—  torpedo  station,  857 

—  university,  848,  881 
Alhuaema  Islande (Span.  At),  1284 
Alicante  (Spain),  1283;  town,  1284 
Aligarh  (India),  127  ;  university,  129 
Ali  lusuf,  BulUn  (Obbia),  1029 
Alkmaar  (Netherlands),  1098 
Allahabad,  127  ;  univar«ity,  139 
Allentown  (Pa.),  461,  603 
Alliance  (Ohio),  594 

Almeida,  Dr,  de(Portug.  Pres,),  J 194 
Almeria  (Spain),  prov,,  1288 
~  minerals,  1291  ;  town,  1284 
-^  wireless  station,  1 289 
Almirante  (PauaiTia),  port,  781,  1152 
Almora  (India),  762 
Aloa  Is.  (Fr.  Pftciac).  9U 
Alor  Staj  (Kedah),  174,  175 
Alost  (Belgium),  691 
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ALP 

Alphonse  Island  (Seychelles),  198 
Alphonso  XIII.  (Spain),  8,  1280 
Alsace-Lorraine,  842,  919 

—  area  and  population,  842 

—  forts,  854 

—  religion,  921 

—  university,  847 
Alto  Adige  (Italy),  1004 

Alto  Juba  (It.  Somaliland),  1029 
Alton  (Illinois),  532 
Altona  (Germany),  920,  954 
Altoona  (Pa.),  602 
Alto  Shebeli  (It.  Somaliland),  1029 
Alverdi  (Georgia),  916 
Alvsborg  (Sweden),  province,  1802 
Alwar  (India),  123  ;  town,  127 
Amanullah    Khan,  Amir,   (Afghan- 
istan), 662 
Amapala  (Honduras),    988 
Amara  (Mesopotamia),  1350,  1351 
Amazonas  (Brazil),  state,  715,  718 
Amazonas  (Peru),  department,  1175 
Amazonas  (Venezuela),  ter.,  1369 
Ambado  (French  Somali  Coast),  894 
Ambala  (India),  127 
Ambans,  Tibetan  officials,  762 
Ambato  (Ecuador),  821 
Ambeno  (Portugese  Timor),  1202 
Amberg  (Bavaria),  948 
Amboina  (Dutch  Indies),  1113 
Ambositra  (Madagascar),  889 
Ambriz(  Portuguese  West  Africa),  1 203 
America,  see  United  States 

—  British  colonies.  Dominions,  &c. , 

in  (see  Bermuda,  Canada,  West 

Indies,  &c. ),  280  sqq 
-  French  cols,  in,  872,  908  sqq 
Amersfoort  (Netherlands),  1098 
Amhara  (Abyssinia),  657 
Amherst  (Nova  Scotia),  816 
Amiens  (France),  844 
Amirantes  Islands  (Seychelles),  198 
Amorgos  (Cyclades),  967 
Amoy  (China),  port,  747 
Ainpezzano  (Italy),  1004 
Amritsar  (India),  127 
Amsterdam    (Netherlands),     1098  ; 

canal,  1103  ;  fort,  1108  ;  port, 

1108  ;  Univ.,  1099 

—  (New  York),  584 
Amsterdam  Island  (Reunion),  894 
Amur  prov.  (Manchuria),  761 
(Siberia),  1226 


ANG 

Amor  -  NizhnednieproTsk     (Bnssia',, 

1228 
Anaconda  (Montana),  569 
Ananuka  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Anatolia,  1334  ;  railway,  1343 
Anatole  Is.  (Pacific),  444 
Ancachs  (Peru),  department,  1175 
Anch'ing  (China),  746 
Anchorage  (Alaska),  638 
Anchorite  Island  (Pacific),  421 
Ancona  (Italy),  town,  1005 

—  torpedo  station,  1017 
Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands,  118, 

120,  168-4 

—  area  and   population,    118,    120, 

128,  163,  164 

—  Chief  Commissioner,  118,  164 

—  coconuts,  163,  164 

—  forests,  140,  163 

—  religion,  128 

—  wireless  station,  168 
Anderson  (Indiana),  585 
Andes,  Los  (Argentina),  670 

—  (Venezuela),  univ.,  1869 
Andevoranto  (Madagascar),  889 
Andizhan  (Russia  in  Asia),  1229 
Andorra,  870 

—  books  of  reference,  871 
Andros  (Cyclades),  967 

Andros      Island     (West       Indies), 

S38 
Anecho      (Togolarid),       253.      254, 

902 
Anegada  (Virgin  Is.),  345 
Aneityt^m  Island  (Pacific),  445,  446 
Angdtiphorang  (Bhntdn),  705 
Angers  (France),  844,  849 ;  faculties, 

848 
Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan,  273  sqq 

—  agriculture,  275,  276 

—  area  and  population,  273 

—  books  of  reference,  277 

—  cattle  trade,  276 

—  commerce,  276,  277 

—  communications,  277 

—  cotton,  274,  275,  276,  277 

—  defence,  265 

—  education,  274 
— -  finance,  275 

—  forests,  276 

—  frontiers,  184,  278,  274 

—  gold,  276 

—  government,  273 
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Anglo-Egyptian    Sudan,    GoTemoT- 
General,  278,  277 

—  gum  arabic,  276,  276,  277 

—  imports  and  exports,  276,  277 

—  irrigation,  275,  276 

—  justice,  274 

—  leased  station,  274 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  277 

—  production,  275 

—  provinces,  273 

—  railway,  277 

—  river  steamers,  277 

—  rubber,  276 

—  towns,  274 

—  troops  in,  265 

—  wireless  stations,  277 

Angola  (Port.  W.Africa),  1201,  1203 

—  administration,  1203 

—  area  and  population,  1201,  1203 

—  books  of  reference,  1206 

—  communications,  1204 

—  defence,  1208 

—  districts,  1208 

—  education,  1208 

—  finance,  1208 

—  gold,  1203 

—  imports  and  exports,  1208 

—  products,  1203 

—  railways,  1204 

—  shipping,  1203,  1204 

—  telegraphs,  1204 
Angora  (Tnrkey-in-Asia),  1835 

—  army,  1339 

—  budget,  1339 

—  Government,  1334,  1339 
Angouleme  (France),  844 
Angra  do  Ueroismo  (Azores),  1195 
AnguUla  Is.  (W.I.),  343,  344,  345 

—  books  of  reference,  349 
Anhalt,  area  and  pop.,  918,  939 

—  constitution,  939 

—  finance,  939 

—  religion,  939 

—  sugar,  931 

—  towns,  939 

Anhui  (China),  prov.,  745  ;  tea,  754 
Animista  (D.  E.  I.),  1114 
Anjouan  Is.  (Comoro  Is. ),  892 
Ankober  (Abyssinia),  658 
Ankole  (Uganda),  184 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  559  ;  univ.,  559 
Annam  (French)  871,  874,  876 

—  agriculture,  874,  876 


APU 

Annam  (French),    area  and  popula- 
tion, 871,  876 

—  budget,  876 
— ^  education,  876 

—  government,  876 

—  imports  and  exports,  874,  876 

—  irrigation,  876 

—  King,  876 

—  live  stock,  876 

—  mininor,  874,  876 

—  port,  874,  876 

—  rice,  874,  876 

—  shipping,  876 

—  silk,  876 

—  timber,  876 
Annapolis  (Md.),  649,  550 
Annobon  Is.  (Sp.  Africa),  1296,  1297 
Ansonia  (Conn. ),  517 

Antalo  (Abyssinia),  658 
Antananarivo  (Madagascar),  889, 890, 

891    892 
Antigua  Is.  (W.  I.),  343,  844 

—  area  and  population,  844,  346 

—  books  of  reference,  349 

—  dependencies,  344 

—  education,  344,  345 

—  products,  345 
Antilles  Is.  (French),  908 
Antioch  (Syria),  1359  ;  Patriarch  of, 

1229,  1359 
Antioquia  (Colom.),  771,  773;  gold, 

774 
Antipodes  Islands  (K.Z. ),  437 
Antofagasta  (Chile),  province,  736, 739 

—  port,  709  ;  town,  735 

—  wireless  station,  741 
Antsirabe  (Madagascar),  890 
An-tung  (China),  747,  761 
Antwerp  (Belgium),  690  ;   town,  691 
Anvers,  sm  Antwerp 
Anzodtegui  (Venezuela),  state,  1369 
Aomori  (Japan),  1040 

Apache  Indians  (New  Mexico),  581 
Apeldoorn  (Netherlands),  1098 
Apia  (Western  Samoa),  489 

—  wireless  station,  439 
Apolima  (Western  Samoa),  438 
Appensell  (Switzerland),  1817,  1818, 

1319 

—  area  and  population,  1320 
Appleton  (Wis. ),  638 
Apra  Harbour  (Guam),  651 
Apulia  (Italy),  province,  1006,  1019 
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Apur«  (YenegiwU),  state,  ise9 
Apurimac  (Pern),  d«paitineot,  1176 
Aqufttown  (Cameroon),  25)5 
Aquila  degli  Abruzzi  (ItalyX  100^ 

—  town,  1008  ;  imiTemty,  1010 
Arabia,  1334,  1847  aqq 

—  area  and  population,  1848 

—  books  of  reference,  1849 

—  communities,  1347, 1348,  1349 
Arabs  in  Madagasoar,  889 
Aracajti  (Brazil),  715 

Arad  (Hungary),  993 

Arad  (Rumania),  1216 

Arada  (Wadai),  888 

Aragua  (Venezuela),  state,  1868 

Aranjuez  (Spain),  wireless    station, 

1296 
Ararat  (Victoria),  881 
Arauca  (Colombia),  771 
Arancan  raoe  (Chile).  735 
Arauco  (Chile),  province,  789 
Arawel  (Paoigc),  421 
Arbil  (Mesopotamia),  1350 
Arcadia  (Greece),  967 
Arcadia  Univ.  (Nova  Scotia),  287 
Archangel,  sm  Arkhangelsk 
Archidoiia  (Ecuador),  821 
Aroila  (Spanish  Morocco),  1288 
Ardahan  (Georgia),  9X4,  916 
Arden  (Turkey),  1341 
Ardmore  (Okl),  597 
Arendal  (Norway),  1133 
Arensburg  (Esthonia),  827 
Arequipa  (Peru),  1175  ;  unir.,  1176 
Arezzo  (Italy),  1005  ;  town,  1008 
Argentine  Republic,  668  sqq 

—  agriculture,  673,  674 

—  area  and  population,  669 

—  army,  672 

—  banks,  676 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  670 

—  books  of  reference,  677 

—  cattle  industry,  674,  675 

—  coal,  674 

—  commerce,  674 

—  communications,  676 

—  Congress,  669 

—  constitution  and  goremnient,  668 

—  copper,  674 

—  crops,  674 

—  currency,  677 

—  customs,  675  • 

—  debt,  672 


ART 

AigentinaRepublia,  dfffa»ce»  672 

—  diplomatic  reprosentatiTea,  677 

—  divisions,  669,  670 

—  educatioa,  671 

—  federal  district,  669 

—  finance,  671 

—  gold,  674 

—  government,  668 
local,  669 

—  immigration,  670 

—  imports  and  exports,  674,  676 

—  irrigation,  678 

—  Jewish  Colony,  674 

—  justice,  671 

—  land  ownership,  678,  674 

—  live  stock,  674 

—  local  goTemment,  669 

—  manufactures,  674 

—  mining,  674 

—  ministry,  668 

—  money  and  credit,  676 

—  money,  weights,  an<lmeaaiare8,677 

—  municipal  government,  669 

—  navy,  673 

—  newspapers,  671 

—  petroleum,  674 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  676 

—  President,  668 

—  production  and  indostry,  67 S 

—  provinces  and  territories,  669, 670 

—  railways,  676 

—  religion,  670 

—  representation,  668,  668 

—  savings  bank,  676 

—  Senate,  668,  669 

—  shipping  and  narigation,  676 

—  su«ar,  674 

—  telephones,  676 

—  tobacco,  674 

—  towns,  670 

—  universities,  671 

—  wheat,  674,  676 

—  wine,  674 

—  wireless  stations,  676 

—  wool,  674,  676 

Arghana  Maden  (Turk. ),  copp«l'»  1341 
Argolis  (Greeoe),  967 
Argovie  (Switz^rluid),  1818,  1880 
Argyrocastro  (Aliania),  666 
Arianeoupom  (French  India),  878 
Arica  (Chile),  port,  709 

—  province,  1176,  1176 
'  —  wireless  station,  741 
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Arikis,  vQleiwCCook  It.),  497 
Arizonai  458,  505  aqq 

—  agriculture,  478,  607 

—  area  and  population*  458>>  474,  $05 

—  books  of  reference,  507 

—  charity,  506 

—  communications,  607 

—  constitution  and  govemnwnt,  K>6 
• —  copper,  507 

—  cotton,  478,  507 

—  crime,  506 

—  debt,  606 

—  eduootioQ,  506 

—  farms,  607 

—  finance,  606 

—  forests,  607 

—  OermsBB  in,  506 

—  gold,  507 

—  Indian  reiearrations,  606 

—  irrigation,  476,  607 

—  live  stock,  507 

—  manufactures,  607 

—  mining,  607 

—  pauperism,  606 

—  production  and  industry,  478,  507 

—  public  lands,  474 

—  railways,  507 

—  religion,  606 

—  representation,  458,  606 

—  savings  banks,  507 

—  silver,  607 

—  timber,  480,  507 

—  university,  606 

—  wheat,  507 

—  wool,  607 
Arkansas,  458,  608  sqq 

—  agriculture,  477,  478,  600 

—  ares  k  population,  458,  474,  608 

—  books  of  reference,  610 

—  charity,  600 

—  coal,  609         ♦ 

—  communications,  610 

—  cossdtntion  and  goyemment,  508 

—  cottoii,  478,  609 

—  crime,  609 

—  debt,  609 

—  education,  508 

—  exports,  610 

—  farms,  609 

—  finance,  509 

—  forests,  609 
-^  fruit,  509 

—  Goffmans  in,  606 


A«N 

Arkansas,  Indians  iQ,  ^Q^ 

—  live  stork,  509 

—  manuffftCtures,  609 

—  minerals,  509 

—  natural  gM>  6Q9 

—  pauperism,  609 

—  port,  492,  509,  610 

—  production  and  industry,  477»  478, 

609 

—  public  lands,  474 

—  railways,  610 

—  religion,  508 

—  representation,  469,  609 

—  ri«e,  477 

—  rose-growing,  509 

-^  timber,  479,  490,  609 

—  towns,  508 

—  university,  508 

—  wheat,  609 

—  wool,  509 
Arkhangelsk  (Russia),    1226 

—  town,  1228 
Armavir  (Cauoasu^),  1^29 
Armenia  (Russian).  914,  :1994,  X244, 

1246,  1334,  1349 

—  arbitration,  1349 

—  area  and  population,  1244,  1246 

—  army,  1245 

—  books  of  reference,  1246 

—  Cabinet,  1244 

—  Chamber  of  Deputies,  1244 

—  constitution     and     government, 

1244 

—  ourrenoy,  916 

—  defence,  1245 

—  education,  1245 

—  finance,  1245 

—  independence,  1224,  1244,  1394 

—  minerals,  J  246 

—  ministry,  1244 

—  port,  1246 

—  production,  1245 

—  religion,  1245 

—  towns,  1245 
Armenia  (Salvador),  1264 

—  (Turkish),  1244,  1936.  1849 
Armenians  (Abyssinia),  668 

—  (Persia),  1166 

—  (Turkey).  1336,  1986 
Armidale  (N.S.W.).  969 
Arnawai  (Afghanistan),  662 
Amhem  (Netherlands),  1099 
Amstadt  (Thnringia),  961 
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Arolsen  (Wsldeck),  962 
Arorae  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Arrowrockdam  (U.S.A.),  476 
Arta  (Greece),  967 
Arthington  (Liberia),  1067 
Artigas  (Uruguay),  province,  1361 

—  town,  1861 
Arubals.  (D.W.I. ),  1121 
Aruwimi  (Belgian  Congo),  700 
Arzila  (Morocco),  port,  1085 
Asahigawa  (Japan),  1040 
Ascension  Island,  178 
Aschaffenburg  (Bavaria),  94S 
Ascoli   Piceno   (Italy),  1005;   town, 

1008 
Ashanti  (W.  Africa),  242,  248,  249 

—  forests,  250 

—  gold,  250 

—  imports  and  exports,  260 

—  police,  248,  250 

—  production,  250 

—  rubber,  250 

Asheville  (North  Carolina),  588 
Ashland  (Kentucky),  542 

—  (Wis.),  633 
Ashtabula  (Ohio),  594 
Ashton-nnder-Lyne,  17 
Asia,  Colonies,  &c.,  in 

British,  95  sqq 

Dutch,  nil.  sqq 

French,  871,  878  sqq 

Italian,  1032 

Portuguese,  1196,  1201,  1202 

Russian,  1225,  1227,   1229,  1237, 
1242,  sqq 

Turkish,  1334,  1335 
Asia  Minor  (Turkey),  1334,  1335 
Asir  Highlands,  1347,  1348 
Asir  Principate  (Arabia),  1348 
Askhabad  (Russia  in  Asia),  1229 
Asmar  (Afghanistan),  662 
Asmara  (Eritrea),  1028 
Asni^res  (France),  844 
Assab  (Eritrea),  1028 

—  wireless  station,  1029 
Assaba  (Mauritania),  901 
Assam,  agriculture,  138,  139 

—  area  and  pop.,  117,  120,  138 

—  births  and  deaths,  126 

—  education,  130 

—  finance,  136 

—  forests,  139,  140 

—  government,  117,  119 


AUG 

Assam,  land  revenue,  134,  188 

—  land  tenure,  188 

—  native  states,  121,  124 

—  religion,  128 

—  roads,  150 

—  sUte,  121,  124 

—  tea.  140 

Assiniboia  (Canada),  282 
Assinie  (Ivory  Coast),  899 
Assiout,  see  Asyiit 

Assuan  (Egypt),  258,  269,  277  ;  dam, 

266 
Assumption  Island  (Seychelles),  19S 
Astara  (Persia),  port,  1166,  1168 
Astoria  (Oregon),  599 
Astove  Is.  (Seychelles),  198 
Astrakhan,  1226  ;  town,  1228  ;n]iiy., 

1230 
Astrolabe  Bay  (New  Guinea),  420 
Asuncion  (Paraguay),    1157,    1158 : 

port,  1161 

—  wireless  station,  1161 
Asuncion,  La  (Venezuela),  1369 
Asyiit  (Egypt),  258,  259  ;    barrage, 

266 

—  town,  259 
Aswan,  see  Assuan 

Atacama  (Chile),  province,  735,  739 
Atafu  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Atakpame  (Togoland),  245,  902 
Atbara  (A.>E.  Sudan),  274 
Atchison  (Kans.),  540 
Athabaska  (Canada),  282,  825 
Athens,   968  ;  archseological    work, 

969  ;  bank,  976  ;  universities. 

969 
Athos,  Mount  (Greece),  96S 
Ati  (French  Congo),  887 
Atiu  Is.  (Cook  Islands),  436,  437 
Atjeh  Is.  (Sumatra),  1113 
Atlanta,  (Ga.),  461,«626,  527 

—  Federal  Bank,  497 
Atlantic  City  (New  Jersey),  578 
Atlantic  Islands  (British),  197,  198 
Atlantico  (Colombia),  771 

Attica  (Greece),  967,  972 
Attleboro'  (Mass.),  653 
Auburn  (Maine),  647 

—  (New  York),  584 

—  (New  South  Wales),  369 
Auckland  Islands,  (N.Z.),  436 
Auckland  (N.  Zealand),  district,  425 

—  air  force  training  schoola,  480 
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Auckland  (K.  Zealand),  port,  434 

—  town,  425 

—  university  college,  427 
Augsburg  (Bavaria),  920,  943 
Augusta  (Ga.),  627 
Augusta  (Maine),  547 
Auuuu  (Samoa),  653 
Auroi-a  (Illinois),  532 
Aust-Agder  (Norway),  1132 
Austin  (Texas),  615,  616 
Australasia^  Oceania  ( Brit.  )f  350  sqq 

—  French,  872,  910  sqq 
Australia,  Commonwealth  of,  350  sqq 

—  aborigines,  352,    868,    381,    390, 

897,  403,  415 

—  a^culture,  856,  857 

—  air  force,  356 

—  area  and  population,  852 

—  army,  354 
air  force,  366 

—  banks,  362,  863 

—  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  352 

—  books  of  reference,  864 

—  capital  city,  350,  861,  362 

—  cereal  crops,  356,  857 

—  Chinese  in,  see  each  State 

—  coal,  357,  358 

—  commerce,  357 

—  Commerce  and  Industry,  Bureau 

of,  357 

—  communications,  362 

—  constituent  states,  350 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  350,  351 

—  copper,  357,  358,  360 

—  crops,  356,  357 

—  currency,  863 

—  customs  valuation,  358 

—  dairying,  357 

—  debt,  353 

—  defence,  59,  364 

air  force,  356 

citizen  army,  364 

navy,  59,  36^ 

—  dependencies,  350,  352,  363,  417 

sqq  J  440 

—  emigration  and  immigration,  352 

—  Executive  Coilncil,  851 

—  Federal  Judicature,  350 

Parliament,  350,  351 

railways,  862 

Territory,  850,  351,  862 

area  and  population,    850, 

352 


AUS 

Australia,    Federal    Territory,    rail- 
ways, 362 

—  finance,  862 
war,  353 

—  forests,  357 

—  Germans  in,  see  each  State 

—  gold,  357,  368 
reserve,  863 

—  Governor-General,  350,  351 

—  High  Commissioner,  351 

—  House  of  Representatives,  350, 351 

—  import  duties,  357 

—  imports  and  exports,  357  sqq 

—  inhabited  houses,  352 

—  Inter-State  Commission,  351 

—  invalid  pensions,  363 

—  Japanese  in,  389,  416,  1040 

—  Judicature,  Federal,  350 

—  land  tenure,  356 

—  lead,  357,  358,  860 

—  live  stock,  357 

—  mandate,  419 

—  manufactures,  357 

—  maternity  provision,  353 

—  meat  export,  357,  358,  360 

—  migration,  352 

—  minerals,  357,  358,  360 

—  ministry,  351 

—  mints,  363 

—  money  and  credit,  862 

—  navy,  59,  855 

—  old-asre  pensions,  353 

—  Parliament,  Federal,  350,  351 

—  pensions,  invalid,  353 
old  age,  353 

—  ports,  361 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  362 

—  production,  866 

—  railways,  362 

—  representation,  350 

—  rifle  clubs,  354 

—  savings  banks,  368 

—  Senate,  350,  351 

—  sheep  and  mutton,  357,  360 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  360 
State-owned,  361 

—  silver,  357,  358 

—  State  Parliaments,  351 

—  States,  350,  361,  352 

banks,  368 

commerce,  359 

debt,  353 

finance,  352,  853 
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Aaitrali»»  31»Ui,  niilw»^,  342 

—  sugar,  856,  357 

—  territories,  350,  352,  8^2,  99$,  414 

sqq,  il7  sqq 

—  tin,  357,  358 

~  War  •xptjiditure,  353 
peDsioners,  354 

—  wheat,  856,  357,  $$8,  390 

—  wine,  356 

—  wireless  stations,  363 

—  wool,  357,  35S,  360 
Austria,  681  sqq 

—  agrioulture,  6^5 

—  area  and  popuUtipn,  699 

—  army,  684 

—  bank,  686 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  633 

—  books  of  refevencf ,  687 

—  Bundesrat,  681 

—  charity,  683 

—  coal,  686 

—  commerce,  686 

—  communications,  636 

—  constitution,  681 

—  cop}»6r,  686 

—  crops,  685 

—  currency,  686 

—  debt,  684,  793 

—  defence,  684 

—  Diets,  681 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  686 

—  education,  683 

—  finance,  683 

—  forests,  686 

—  government,  681 

—  government,  provincial,  681 

—  imports  and  exports,  686 

—  insurance,  unemployment,  683 

—  iron,  686 

—  justice  and  crime,  683 

—  live  stock,  686 

—  local  government*  681 

—  manufactures,  686 

—  mining  and  minerals,  686 

—  ministry,  681 

—  money,    weights    and    measures, 

686 

—  motor-cars,  686 

—  National  Assembly,  681 

—  national  flag,  681 

—  navy,  684 

—  pauperism,  683 

—  pianos,  686 


BAD 

Austria  political  purties,  681 

—  posts,  686 

—  President,  681 

—  produotiou  4b  industry,  6S5 

—  provinces,  681,  6^ 

—  provincial  gorernmmt,  681 

—  railways,  686 

—  religion,  682 

—  represeoisatioii,  631 

—  telephone^,  $i86 
--  timber,  6^6 

—  towns,  682 

--  uwrewtie^,  6^3 

—  wheati  685 

Aveiro  (Portugal),  11»6;  tow»,  1195 
Avellaneda  (Arg^ntinait  ^70 
Avellino(Italy),  lOOQ  ;  town,  1008 
Avifijnon  (Frauw),  344 
AvUa  (Spain),  province,  1^3 
Awaji  Islands  (Japfto),  1039,  1Q39 
Axim  (Gold  Coast),  948 
Axum  (AbyswiwaX  65^ 
Ayacucho  (P«ru),  1175 
Ayr,  population,  ^ 
Azemmour  (IdoroQCo),  103^ 
Azerbaijan  (Pfraifv),  1167,  1168 

—  oustoms,  1166 

—  minerals,  1168 

Asiurbalja^,  lUpoblio  of,  1934,  1^6 

—  area  and  population,  1946 

—  Bolshevik^  1246 

—  ethnic  elements,  1246 
-—  finauce,  1246 

—  petroleun^,  1246 

—  port,  1245 

—  production  and  induftpy,  1^6 

—  railways,  124^ 

Azhar,  £1  (Cairo),  mosque,  ^60 
Azogues  (Ecuador),  821 
Azores  Is.  (Port),  1195,  1196 
Azov  (Russia),  12^ 
Azua  (S.  Domingo),  1^8 

—  petroleum,  1260 

Apnay  (Ecuador),  321 ;  u»iv„  821 

Baanfv  (Tib^*).  762 

Babahoyo  (E^nador),  821 

Babanango  (NftUU),  930 

Bacau  (Rmnaqia),  petrolemn,  1218 

Bacska  (Serb,  Orqftt,  $lo?«u«  ^tatc). 

1965,  1S66 
^  flour  Willi,  1868 
Badajoz  (Spain),  provi|i09>  1283 


tKDtl 


IS^ 


BAD 

)!ad&Joz  (Spain),  fbn,  l^Sd ;  tn.,  12^4 
Radakshan  (Afghanistan),  6^2,  664 
Eaden  (Austria;,  602 
Baden.  918,  039  dqq 

—  njfnetdtufe,  941 

—  area  and  pdptdation,  91  d,  940 

—  bftak,  934 

—  beer  brewing,  931 

—  books  of  reTference,  941 

—  Cabinet,  939,  940 

—  commimic&tlmifl,  94 1 

—  cottstltutioil,  9S9 

—  debt,  941 

—  districts,  940 

—  education,  940 

—  finance,  941 

—  forests,  941 

—  goTemment,  939 
local,  940 

—  Landtag.  939 

—  live  stock,  930 

—  local  government,  940 

—  manuractures,  931,  941 

—  political  parties,  989 

—  production  and  industry,  931,  941 

—  railways,  941 

—  religion,  921,  939,  940 

—  representation,  918,  939 

—  tobacco,  941 

—  town,  940 

—  towns,  940 

—  universities,  9S3,  924,  940 

—  Wine,  941 

Bagagem  (Brazil),  diamotlds,  720 
Bagaraoyo  (T&np^anyika),  183 
Baganda  far.e,  185 
Baghdad  (Mesopotamia),  1335,  1350 

—  area  and  population,  1850 

—  miports  and  exports,  1851 

—  railway,  1343,  1351,  1360 

—  religion,  1350 
Baghelkhand  (India),  122 
Bagida  (Togo),  902 
Baguio  (t^hillppinca),  648 
Bahamas  (Islands),  $38 

—  area  and  population,  338 

—  bank,  339 

—  books  of  reference,  849 

—  commerce,  296,  839 

—  crime,  338 

—  currency,  339 

—  debt,  388 

—  education,  83S 


BAt 

Bahamas  (Inlands),  finance,  388 

—  fruit,  338,  339 

—  Governor,  338 

—  imports  and  export*,  339 

—  islands,  338 

—  police,  338 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  339 

—  production,  338 

—  shipping,  339 

—  sponges,  338,  339 

—  telephones,  839 

—  trade  agreement,  296 
Bahawulpur  (India),  state,  124 
Bahia  (Brazil),  716,  716 

~  cocoa,  720 
-debt,  718 

—  tobacco,  720 

—  (ficnador),  821,  824 
Bahia  Blanca  (Argentiun),  670 
Bahia  Honda  (Ouba),  U.8.N.  cottlilig 

station,  784 
Bahour  (French  India),  873 
Bahr  el  Ghazal  (A.-E.   Sudan),  276 
Bahrein  Is.,  96  ;  pearl  fishery.  97 
Baidoa(ttalittnBomali]&nd),1029l030 
Baja  California  (Mexi6o),  1075 
Bajau  race  (Botneo),  98 
Bajaur  (Afghanistan),  148,  6^2,  664 
Bakel  (Senegal),  897 
Baker  Islands  (Pacific),  445 
Bakhatla  tribe  (South  AfVifta),  202 
Baku  (Azerbaijan),  oil,  1236,   1240  ; 

ph)v.,  1226, 1246  j  town,  1229, 

1246 
Bakuriani  (Georgia),  916 
Bakwena  tribe  (South  Africa),  202 
Balakhany-Sabunchi  (Caucasus),  1228 
Balboa  (Panama),  1152,  1163 
Bale,  86d  Basel 
Balearic  Is.  (Spain),  1288,  1288, 1289 

—  defence,  1288,  1289 

—  fort,  1289 

—  wireless  station,  1289 

Bali  (Butch  East  Indies),  11  IS 
Ballarat  (Victoria),  881,  882 
Baloch  race  (Baluchistan),  160 
Baltic  Islands  (Danish),  802,  807 
Baltimore  (Maryland),  461,  649»  550 
^-  shipping,  551 
Ballichi  race  (Oman),  1147 

—  (Persia),  1166 

Baluchistan,  area  k  pop.,  118,  120^ 
158,  159,  160 
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Baluchbtan,  books  of  reference,  162 

—  coal,  161 

—  commerce,  161 

—  communications,  150,  161 

—  defence,  159 

—  education.  130.  160 

—  finance,  159,  160 

—  forests,  UO,  160 

—  frontiers,  662 

—  government,  118,  158-9 

—  justice,  159 

—  medical  officers,  159 

—  minerals,  161 

—  nativestates,  121, 128,158,159,160 

—  petroleum,  161 

—  political  agencies,  159 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  162 

—  production  and  industry,  160 

—  races,  160 

—  reliffion,  118,  128,  160 

—  roads,  150,  161 

—  ruling  chiefs,  158,  159-60 

—  salt,  161 

—  states,  121,  128,  159,  160 

—  tribal  areas,  158,  159,  160 

—  wheat,  160 

Balzar  dist.  (Ecuador),  rubber,  823 
Bamako  (French  Sudan),  900 

—  wireless  station,  901 
Bamalete  tribe  (South  Africa),  202 
Bamangwato  tribe  (S.  Africa),  202 
Bamberjg  (Bay.),  943  ;  faculties,  923 
Bamessing  (Cameroon),  255 
Banana  (Belgian  Congo),  port,  702 

—  wireless  station,  703 
Banat(Rumania),'1214,  1215 
Banat,the  (Serb,Croat,Slovene),  1265 
Banca  (Dutch  Indies),  1112 

—  area  and  population,  1113 

—  tin,  1117 

Bandawe  (Nyasaland),  195 
Bandar  Ziyada  (Somaliland),  200 
Bandoeng  (Java),  1114 
Bangala  (Belgian  Congo),  700 
Bangalore  (India),  127,  130 
Banganapalle  (India),  state,  124 
Bangkok  (Siam),  1272,  1273 

—  port,    1277 ;    rice    mills,    1276 ; 

town,  1273. 1274, 1276  ;uuiv., 
1274  ;  wireless  station,  1276 

Bangor  (Maine),  547 

Bangor  College,  30 

Bangui  (French  Congo),  886,  887 


BAB 

Bangwakatse      tribe     (S.      Africa), 

202 
Bank  of  Ensjland,  83,  84 
Bankstown"(N.S.W.),  369 
Bantu  race  and  language  179,  182, 

185,  212,  254,  700 
Baouli     (Ivory     Coast),      gold    at, 

899 
Baranja     (Serb,     Croat,       Slovene 

1266 
Bara  race  (Madagascar),  889 
Barbados  Is.  (W.  Ind.),  338,  339 

—  area  and  population,  339,  340 

—  banks,  340 

—  books  of  reference,  349 

—  commerce,  340 

—  cotton,  340 

—  currency,  340 

—  education,  339,  340 

—  finance,  340 

—  fisheries,  340 

—  Governor,  339 

—  justice,  340 

—  newspapers,  etc.,  340 

—  posts,  340 

—  production,  340 

—  railways,  340 

—  shipping,  340 

—  sugar,  340 

Barbuda    Is.    (West    Indies),     843, 

344 
Barca  (Eritrea),  1028 
Barcelona     (Spain),     1282  ;      town, 

1284 

—  port,  1293  ;  university,  1285 

—  wireless  station,  1289,  1 295 
Barcelona  (Venezuela),  1369 
Bardera  (It.  Somaliland),  1030 
Bareilly  (India),  127 

Barents  Is.  (Spitsbergen),  1144 

Barentu  (Eritrea),  1028 

Barese  (Italy),  1019 

Barfurush  (Persia),  1165 

Bari  (Italy),  1006  ;   town,  1007 

— university,  1010 

Barinas(yenez.),  1369 

Barkhan  tahsil  (Baluchistan),   159 

Barmen  (Prussia),  920 

Barnaul  (Siberia),  1229 

Bamsley,  population,  17 

Baroda  (India),  area,  &c.,  121 

—  finance,  121 

—  government,  121 


INDEX 


1891 


BAB 

Baroda  (India),  religion,  128 

—  town,  127 

Barquisimeto  (Venez.))  1S69 
Barranca  mines  (Costa  Rica),  780 
Barranquilla   (Colombia),    771,  773, 

775 
Barre  (Vermont),  622 
BanuDgton  Passage  (Nova    Scotia), 

wireless  station,  301 
Barrow-in-Furness,  population,  17 
Barsak  (Cambodia),  1273 
Basanknsu  (B.  Congo),  wirel.  stn., 

703 
Basel  (Switz.),  1317,  1318,  1326 

—  town,  1321  ;  university,  1322 
Basidu  (Persian  Gulf),  port,  1147 
Basilicata  (Italy),  prov.,  1006,  1019 
Basoko  (B.  Congo),  wireless  st.,  703 
Basque  race  (Spain),  1284 

Basra  (Mesopotamia),    1335,    1350  ; 

religion,  1350  ;  town,  1351 
Bas-Rhin  Alsace  (France),  842 
Bassa  (Liberia),  1066 
Bassac  (Laos),  state,  878 
Basseterre  (St.  Kitts),  34£ 
Basse-Terre  (Guadeloupe),  908 
Basso  Shebeli  (Italian  Africa),  1029 
Bassora.  see  Basra 
Bastar  (India),  state,  124 
Bastard  race  (S.  W.  Af.),  239,  240 
Basutoland  (South  Africa),  201,  236 

—  books  of  reference,  202 

—  currency,  201 

—  districts,  201 

—  education,  201 

—  finance,  201,  202 

—  government,  201 

—  imports  and  exports,  201 

—  poUce,  201 

—  population,  201 

—  railway,  202 

Bata  (Spanish  Africa),  1297 
Batanes  prov.  (Philippines),  647 
Batang  (Tibet),  762 
Batavia  ( Java),  1114,  1115 
Batavia  (New  York),  584 
Batawana  tribe  (S.  Africa,)  202 
Bath,  population,  17 
Bath  (Me.),  547 

Bathoen,  Bangwaketse  chief,  202 
Bathurst  (Gambia),  247,  248 
Bathurst  (New  South  Wales),  369, 
372 


BEG 

Baton  Rouge  (Louisiana),  544,  645 
Battambang  (Cambodia),  873,   877, 

1278 
Battle  Creek  (Michigan),  559 
Batum  (possession  undecided),  915, 

1226  ;  town,  1229 
Bautzen  (Saxony),  958  ;  town,  959 
Bavaria,  918,  941  iqq 

—  agriculture,  944 

—  area  k  population,  918,  942 

—  banks,  934,  944 

—  beer  brewing,  931,  944 

—  books  of  reference,  944 

—  Cabinet,  942 

—  coal,  944 

—  constitution  and  government,  941, 

942 

—  crops,  944 

—  debt,  944 

—  Diet,  942 

—  distilleries,  944 

—  divisions,  942,  961 

—  education,  944 

—  finance,  944 

—  forests,  944 

—  iron,  944 

—  justice  and  crime,  924,  944 

—  live  stock,  930,  944 

—  manufactures,  931,  944 

—  military  associations,  928 

—  miniug,  944 

—  political  parties,  918,  942 

—  postal  statistics,  934 

—  production    and    industry,    931, 

944 

—  religion,  921,  942,  943 

—  representation,  91 8 

—  savings  banks,  944 

—  sugar,  931 

—  towns,  943 

—  universities,  923,  924,  944 

—  wheat,  944 

—  wine,  944 

Bavaria,  Upper  and  Lower,  942 
Bay  City  (Michigan),  559  -^     •. » 
Bayern,  see  Bavaria     ^       ^-j^  •  -y'  "^  *; 
Bayonne,  (N.J.),  461,  678 
Bayreuth  (Bavaria),  943 
Bear  Is.  (Spitsbergen),  1144 
Beaumont  (Texas),  616 
Bechuanaland  (Cape  Colony),  202,226 

—  Protectorate  (South  Africa),  202 
administration,  202 
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B^chuHHftlatid    ProlsotoitatB    (Sontih 
Afrieft),  Ara*  &  populaUoO)  202 

—  books  of  reference,  208 

—  curffeBfiy,  2G^ 
-—  education)  203 

—  finance,  203 

—  gold,  203 

—  Eve  stock,  202,  308 

—  posts  and  telegraphs^  2C^ 
—-  railmiy,  &03 

Bedford,  populatiob,  17 
Bedford  C«Il<ige,  London,  31 
Bedouins,     Arabiii,     1847 ;    Tunis, 

904 
Beersheba  (Palestine),  185iK,  13&3 
BeglMT  B^  Khan,  of  Kalat,  160 
Beheira  (Egypt),  268,  259 
Beira  (Portugal),  provibc«,  1195 

—  (Portuguese    East  Africa),     206, 

1204,  1205 

railway,  20$,  1205 

Beirat  (Syria),  133S,  1862 

—  tobacco,  1359 

—  town,  1358,  1359,  1360 

—  university,  1359 

*  Beit-el  Mai '  (Nigeria),  244 

Beja  (Portugal))  1196;  town,  1195 

—  (Tunis),  905 
Bekaa  (Srri&),  1358 
B^k^scsCiM  (Hungary),  994 
Bektashi  sect  (Moslem),  667 
Bela,  Lm,  se^  Las  B^la 
Belem  (Brazil),  716,  716 

Belfast,    13,    23,   24  ;     port,      80; 

university,  31 
Belfort  (France),  841,  844  ;  fort,  855 
Belgian  Congo,  182)  699  sqq 

—  agriculture,  701 

—  area  and  population,  182,  700 

—  banks,  703 

—  books  of  reference,  704 

—  boundaries,  182,  278,  700 

—  cattle,  700,  701 
-—  ooial,  701 

—  cocoa,  701 

—  coffee,  701 

—  commerce,  702 

—  constitution  k  government,  182, 

699 

—  copper,  701,  702 

—  cotton,  701 

—  curtpency,  703 

—  debt,  701 


BEif 

Belgian  COngA,  d«line«,  701 

—  dOuimonds,  701 

—  distriota,  700 

—  tduc&tion,  700 
--  finlince,  701 

—  gold,  701,  702 

—  Govemor-G^niral,  700 
-^  imporis  and  oxports»  702 

—  ivory,  701,  702 

—  jiustioe,  700 

—  King,  699 

-^  laoguagea,  700 

—  mandate,  700 

—  mining  «ndm1b6tals,  7(^1 

—  ttiiB^on  work,  700 

—  Jialto-oil»  701,  792 
^  pip«4i2ie,  7^ 

^  porta,  702 

—  posts,  teteig9:a{)hB  and  tslephoitts, 

708 

—  pttdutttion,  f  01 

—  pjsWiefi*  166 

—  railways,  700,  703 

—  religion,  TOO 

—  river  n4vigati©n,  7Q2,  708 

—  roads,  703 

-*-  rubber,  701,  70fi 

—  shipping,  702,  703 

—  tobacco,  701 

—  l<rirel«Ms  ^tationi,  703 
Bfdgiton,  688  sqq 

—  agricultttW,  894 

—  area  and  population,  890,  694 

—  army,  693 

—  banks,  697,  698 

—  births,  marriages,  ^  defttke^  691 

—  books  of  refeifedice,  698 
■—  canaka,  697 

—  Chamber  of  Rep.,  688,  880 

—  charity,  692 

—  coal,  695,  696 

—  commeroe,  695 

—  oommunications,  697 

—  constitution  and  government,  688 

—  crops,  694 

—  currency,  697,  -896 

—  debt,   698 

—  defence,  693 

—  diplomatic  repreasiftatiTiife,  898 

—  difltilUries,  805 

—  eduoation,  891 

-^  emigimtion  aad  imoLigTaitiQii,  691 

—  finance,  692 
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Beldam,  fonesti,  694 

—  ^aiB,  694,  696 

—  goremment,  oentral,  681. 
local,  690 

—  illiteracy,  692 

—  imports  and  exports,  695,  696 

—  iron,  694,  696,  696 

—  justice  and  cnme,  692 

—  King,  688,  699 

—  languages,  691 

—  lire  stock,  694 

—  loans,  698 

—  local  goTemmeut,  690 

—  manuiactores,  6^4,  695 

—  milling  and  metals,  694,  695 

—  ministry,  689 

—  money  and  credit,  697 

—  money,  weightS)  measttres,  698 

—  pauperism,  692 

—  political  parties,  6S9 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  697 

—  production  and  industry,  694 
— •  prorinces,  690 

—  quarries,  694 

—  railways,  697 

—  reigning  sovereign,  688,  699 

—  religion,  691 

—  representation,  689,  6&0 

—  river  navigation,  697 

—  roads,  697 

• —  royal  family,  688 

—  Senate,  688,  689 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  696,  697 

—  sugar  and  sugar  works,  694,  695 

—  telephones,  697 

—  tobacco,  694 

—  towns,  691 

—  universities,  691 

—  wheat,  694 

Belgrade  (Serb.),  1266  ;  bank,  1269  ; 

Univ.,  1266 
Belize  (British  Honduras),  882,  338 
Bellaire  (Ohio),  594 
Bellary  (India),  127 
Bellingham  (Washington),  627 
Bellinzona  (Switzerland),  1821 
Bell  Island  (Newfndlnd),  iron,  385 
Bello  Horizonte  (Brazil),  715,  716 
Belltown  (Cameroon),  255 
Belluno  (Italv),  1005  ;  ttfwn,  1008 
Bell-Ville  (Argentina),  670 
Belleville  (Illinois),  582 
Beloit  (Wis. ),  638 


BBH 

Benadir  (It.  SomalilAiid),  1089 
Benares  (India),  state*  124 

—  town,  127 ;  university,  129 
Bender  Abbas,  1166, 1167, 1168,1169 
Benderguez  (Persia),  1166,  1168 
Bendery  (Russia),  1828 

Bender  Ziode  (ItiOian  AfHca),  1089 
Be&digo(yictoria),  881 
Benemct  XY.,  Pope,  1208 
Benevento  (Italy),  1006  ;  town,  lOOS 
Benga  race,  (Spanish  Africa),  1297 
Bengal,  agriculture,  139,  140 

—  area  and  pop.,  117,  120,  126 

—  bank,  154 

—  births  and  deaths,  126 

—  canals,  150 

—  commerce,  144,  146 

—  education,  130 

—  finance,  135 

—  forests,  139,  140 

—  government,  117,  119 
local,  120 

—  justice,  181 

—  land  revenue,  184,  137,  188 
tenure,  188 

—  local  government,  120 

—  native  states,  121,  124 

—  newspapers,  ftc,  181 

—  port,  148 

—  religion,  128 

—  roads,'  150 

—  states,  121,  124,  128 

—  tea,  140 

—  university,  129 

Benghazi  (It.  Af),  888,  1030,  1031 

Benguella  (Port.  W.  Africa),  1208 

Benha  (Egypt),  258,  259 

Beni,  El  (Bolivia),  707,  708,  709 

Benicia  (California),  512 

Beni  Mugheid  tribe  (Asir),  1348 

Beni-Sugf  (Egypt),  258,  259;  tn.,  259 

Benkulen  L(Dutch  East  Indies),  1118 

Benoni  (Tran«vaal),  218,  233 

Beograd  (Serbia),  1266  ;  see  Belgrade 

Berar,  see  Central  Provineesand  Berar 

Berat  (Albania),  666 

Berbera  (Somali),  200;  wirele68St.,S00 

Berbers  (Morocco),  1084 

Berbice  (British  Guiana),  330,  11X9 

Berdichev  (Russia),  1288 

Berdyansk  (Russia),  1228 

Berea  (Basutoland),  201 

Bergamo  (Italy),  1004  ;  town,  1008 
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Bergdamara  race  (S.  W.  Af.),  239 
Bergen  (Norway),  1132,  1183 

—  fort,  1136  ;  port,  1141 
Bergenhufl  (Norway),  1186 
Berkeley  (Cal.),  511 ;  univ.,  511 
Berlad  (Rumania),  1215 

Berlin,  prov.,  pop.,  954;  garrison,  927 

—  town,  920,  954  ;  aniversity,  923 

Berlin  (N.H.),  576 
Berlin-lichtenberg,  921 
Berlin-Schoeneberg,  920 
Berlin- Wilmersdorf,  920 
Bermudas  (West  Indies),  280 

—  area  and  population,  280 

—  banks,  281 

—  currency,  281 

—  debt,  280 

—  education,  280 

—  finance,  280 

—  Governor,  280 

—  imports  and  exports,  281 

—  nayal  base,  280 

—  police,  280 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  281 

—  savings  banks,  281 

—  shipping,  281 

—  telephoues,  281 

Bermudez,  Lake  (Venezuela), asphalt, 

1371 
Bern  (Switzerland),  1818, 1820, 1321 

—  town,  1321,  1322;  university,  1321 
Bernburg  (Anhalt),  939 

Bern  Island  (Pacific),  444 

Besan^on  (France),  844;  observ.,  849; 

univ.,  847 
Bessarabia  (Rumania),  1214,   1215  ; 

colonies,  1215 

—  representation,  1213 

—  (Russia),  1226 
Bethlehem  (Palestine),  1353 

—  (Pa. ),  602 

B^tsil^o  race  (Madagascar),  889 
Betsimisaraka  race  (Madagascar),  889 
Beuthen  (Prussia),  921 
Beven  (Switzerland),  1321 
Beverley  (Massachusetts),  553 
Bex  (Switzerland),  salt  mines,  1326 
Beyla  (French  Guinea),  898 
Beyrout,  see  Beirfit 
B^ziers  (France),  844 
Bhag  (BaluohisUn),  160 
BhAgalpur  (India),  127 
Bharatpur  (India),  state,  123 


BIN 

Bhatpara  (India),  127 
Bhavnagar  (India),  123  ;  town,  127 
Bhopal  (India).  122,  123  ;  town,  127 
BhutAn,  705,  706 

—  agriculture,  705 

—  area  and  population,  705 

—  books  of  reference,  706 

—  government,  705 

—  Maharaja,  705 

—  religion,  705 

—  products,  705 

—  trade,  706 

Bhutid  race  (Nepal),  1092 

(Sikkim),  162 

Bia  River  (Ivory  Coast),  gold  on,  899 
Biagha  (Bhutan),  705 
Bialystok  (Poland),  1186 
Bida  (Nigeria),  244 
Biddeford  (Maine),  547 
Biel  (Switzerland),  1321 
Bielefeld  (ProssU),  921 
Bigha  (Turkish  vilayet),  1335 
Bihar  and  Orissa,  agriculture,   139, 
140 

—  area  k  population,  117,  120, 126 
—>  births  and  deaths,  126 

—  canals,  150 

—  commerce,  144 

—  education,  130 

—  finance,  185 

—  forests,  189,  140 

—  government,  117, 119 
local,  120 

—  justice,  131 

—  land  revenue,  134, 137,  138 
tenure,  138 

—  local  government,  120 

—  native  states,  121,  124,  128 

—  newspapers,  &c.,  181 

—  relifi^on,  128 

—  roads,  150 

—  tea,  140 

Bijagoz  Is.  (Portuguese  Guinea),  120S 
Biioutier  Is.  (Seychelles),  198 
Bikaner  (India),  123  ;  town,  127 
Bilbao  (Spain),  1284  ;  port,  1293 

—  wireless  station,  1289 
Billings  (Montana),  569 
Billiton  (Dutch  £.  Indies).  1112 

—  area  and*population,  1113 

—  tin,  1117 

Bingerville  (Ivory  Coast),  899 
Binghamton  (N.Y.),  461,.  684 
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Binli-Dinh  (Annam),  876 
Biobio  (Chile),  provlDCOj  735    ■ 
Bir  Jabir  (Aden),  95 
Birkenfeld,  Republic,  951 
Birkenhead,  population,  17 ;  port,  79 
Birmal  (Afghanistan).  662,  664 
Birmingham,  17  ;  university,  30,  31 
Birmingham  (Alabama),  461,  503 
Birnoy  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Biscay  or  Vizcaya  (Spain),  1283, 1291 
Bishop's    College    Univ.    (Quebec), 

287 
Bishop's  Falls  (Newfoundland),  paper 

mills,  335 
Bismarck  (North  Dakota),    591 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  419,  421 

—  administration,  419 

—  coconuts,  421,  422 

—  islands,  421 

—  population,  421 

Bissau  (Portuguese  Guinea),  1203 
Bitlis,  1244,  1335,  1349 ;  town,  1336 
Bitolj  (Serbia),  1266 
Bizerta  (Algeria),  torpedo  stn.,  857 
Biorneborg  (Finland),  831 
Blackburn,  population,  17 
Black  Forest  ( Wiirttemberg),  962 
Blackpool,  population,  17 
Black  Sea  pro  v.  (Russia),  1226 
Blagovyeshchensk  (Siberia),  1229 
Blainpalais  (Switzerland),  1321 
Blanche  Bay  (New  Guinea),  421 
Blaotyre  (Nyasaland),  195,  196 
Blekinge  (Sweden),  province,  1302 
Blida  (Algeria),  881 
Bloemfontein  (S.  Africa),  213, 237     . 
Bloomington  (lUinois),  532 
Bluefields  (Nic),  1125,    1126;  pt.. 
1127 

—  wireless  station,  782 
Blyth,  port,  67,  80 

Bo  (SieiTa  Leone),  252 
Boaco  (Nicaragua),  1126 
Bo-anamary  (Madagascar),  890 
Bobo-Dioulasso  (Fr.  W.  Africa),  901 
Bobruisk  (Russia),  1228 
Bocas  del  Toro  (Panama),  782,  1149, 
1152;  railways,  1152 

—  wireless  station,  782 
Bochum  (Prussia),  920 
Bocono  (Venezuela),  1369 
Boekolo  (Netherlands),  1106 
Boeotia  (Greece),  967 


BOL 

Bogdo  Khan  (Urga),  746 
Bogota  (Colombia),  771,  773 

—  mint,  776 

—  university,  772 

Bohemia  (Czecho-Slovakia),  789,  790 

—  agriculture,^794 

—  area  and  population,  791 

—  banks,  796 

—  books  of  reference,  797 

—  education,  791,  792 

—  foi-ests,  794 

—  hops,  794 

—  representation,  790 
Bohnsack  (Danzig),  798 
Bohol  Is.  (P.  I.),  647 

Bohus  (Sweden),  province,  1302 
Bois^  (Idaho),  529 
Bokhara,  1242 

—  Amirs,  1242 

—  area  and  population,  1242 

—  army,  1242 

—  books  of  rclerence,  1243 

—  cuirency,  1243 

—  imports  and  exports,  1243 

—  products,  1243 

—  railways,  1243 

—  reli^on,  1242 

—  Soviet  government,  1242 

—  telegiaph,  1248 
Boksburg  (Transvaal),  213,  233 
Bolama  Is.  (Portuguese  Guinea),  1203 
BolanPass  (Baluchistan),  158,  159 
Boldn  road  (Afghanistan),  665 
Bolivar  (Colom.),  771 ;  gold,  773 
Bolivar  (Ecuador),  821 ;  wireless  stn. , 

824 

—  (Venezuela),  state,  1369 
Bolivia,  706  sqq 

—  agriculture,  709 

—  area  and  population,  707 

—  army,  708,  709 

—  bank,  711 

—  books  of  reference,  712 

—  boundary,     treaties,    707,    1158, 

1176 

—  Chamber  of  Deputies,  706 

—  coffee,  709 

—  commerce,  709,  740 

—  communications,  710 

—  Congress,  706 

—  constitution  and^  government,  706 

—  copper,  709 

—  currency,  711 

4  u  2 
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Bolivia,  emtoniA,  710 
~  debt,  708 

—  defence,  708,  709 

—  deiiartments  and  territories,  706, 

707 

—  diplomatic  representatires,  711 

—  diriaions,  706,  707 

—  education,  707 

—  finance,  708 

—  foreigners,  707 

—  gold,  709 

—  imports  and  exports,  709,  710 

—  Indians,  707 

—  irrigation,  709 

—  iuatice,  708 

—  lake  sliipping,  710 

—  mines  and  minerals,  709 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  7U 

—  occupations  of  the  j»<'ople,  707 

—  oil,  709 

—  petroleum,  709 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  710,  711 

—  President,  706 

—  production  and  industry,  709 

—  public  lands,  709 

—  railways,  710 

—  religion,  707 

—  representation,  706 

—  river  transport,  710 

—  roads,  710 

—  rubber,  709 

—  salt,  709 

—  Senate,  706 

—  telephones,  711 

—  tin,  709,  710 

—  towns,  707 

—  universities,  708 

—  wheat,  709 

—  wireless  stations,  711 
Bologna  (Italy),  1005  ;  town,  1007 

univ.,  1010 
Bolton,  population,  17 
Bolu  (Turkey),  1341 
Boma  (Belg.  Congo),  700,  702 

—  wireless  station,  703 
Bombay  (city),  127 

—  port,  148 

—  telephonpR,  152 

—  university,  129 
Bombay  Presidency,  117 

—  agriculture,  189,  140 

—  area  and  pop.,  117,  120,  126 

—  bank,  164 


BOS 

Bombay     Presidency,    births     sad 
deaths,  126 

—  commerce,  144,  146 

—  education,  130 

—  finance,  135 

—  forests,  139,  140 

—  gdvemment,  117,  119 

—  justice  and  crime,  131 

—  land  revenue,  184,  187,  188 
tenure,  188 

—  mint,  153 

—  newspapers,  &c.,  131 

—  port,  148 

—  religion,  128 

—  roadis,  150 

—  states,  121,  128,  128 

—  town,  127,  129,  148 

—  university,  129 

Bon  religion  (Tibet),  762 
Bonaire  Island  (Dutch  W.I. 3,  1121 
Bonavista  (Newfoundland).  384 
Bondoukou  (French  West  Africa),  899 
B6neorBona(Algeria),881  ;tor.st.,  857 
Bonin  Islands  (Japan),  1038,  1039 
Bonn   (Germany),  921;    university, 

928,  924 
Bonne  Bay  (Newfoundland),  385,  336 
Bonny  (Nigeria),  248,  245,  255 
Bootle,  population,  17 
Boporo  (Liberia).  1067 
Bora-Bora-Maupiti  I.  (Fr.Pacif.),  912 
B6ras  (Sweden),  1303 
Bordeaux  (France),  844;  obsenr.,  849; 

trade,  864  ;  unlv.,  847 
Border  Province  (Prussia),  954 
Bori  valley,  see  Loralai 
Boris  III.,  King  (BulgiLria),  726 
Borj6m  (Georgia),  916 
Borneo,  British  North,  98,  165 
books  of  reference,  100 

—  Dutch,  1112,  1118 

area  and  population,  1113 

coal,  1117 

Bomholmls.  (Denmark), defence, 807 
Bosnia  k  Herzegovina  (Serb,  Croat, 

Slovene     State),     aren     and 

population,  1265 

—  justice,  1266 

Rosphorus  fortifications,  1334,  1840 
Boston  (Mass.),  461,  553,  554 

—  Federal  Bank,  497 

—  finance,  555 

—  naval  port,  471  ;  shipping,  557 
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Boston  (Maas, ),  uaiversity,  654 
Bothnia  (Gulf  of),  saw  millst  1309 
Botosani  (Romania),  1215 
Bouak^  (lYory  Coaat),  899- 
Bougainyille  Is.  (Pacific),  422 
Boulder  (Colorado),  514,  515 

—  (W.  Aust),  408 
Boulogne*9ur-Mer    (France),     844  ; 

trade,  864 
Boulogne-snr-Seine  (France),  844 
Bounty  Islands  (Kew  Zealand),  437 
BouraU  (New  Caledonia),  911 
Bourbon  Is.  {see  Reunion),  871, 872,894 
Bour^  (French  Guinea),' gold,  898 
Bourges  (France),  844 
Bournemouth,  population,  17 
Bowditch  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Bo7aca(Colom. ),  pr. ,  771 ;  cotton,  773 
Brabant  (Belgium),  province,  690 
Brabant,  North  (Netherlands),  1097, 

1105 
Bradford,  population,  17 
Braga  (Portugal),  1195;  town,  1195 
Bragan9a  (Poriugal),  pro  v.,  1X95 
Brahui  race  (Baluchistan),  160 
Braila  (Rumania),  1215 
Bnkua  (Mauritania),  901 
Brandenburg,  area  and  pop.,  954 

—  a/H,  town,  921 
Brandon  (Manitoba),  312 
Brasov  (Rumania),  1215 
Brass  (Nigeria),  245 
Bratislava  (CKeoho-Slovakial,  791 

—  port,  786  ;  univcr.,  792 
Brauuaberg  (Germany),  faculty,  923 
Braunschweig,  see  Brunswick 
Brava  (It  Somalilaud),  1029,  1030 
Brazil,  713  eqq 

—  agriculture,  719 

—  area  and  population,  715 

—  army,  718 

—  banking,  723 

—  books  of  reference,  724 

—  boundaries,  707,  715,   716,   771, 

117a 

—  brewing,  720 

—  Chamber  of  Deputies,  713 

—  coal,  720 

—  cocoa,  720,  721 

—  coffee,  719.  721 

—  colonies  (German,  ice),  720 

—  commerce,  721 

—  communications,  722 


Brazil,  constitution,  713 

—  cotton,  720,  721 

—  cotton  mills,  720 

—  crops,  719,  720 

—  currency,  718,  723 

—  debt,  718 

—  defence,  718 

—  diamond  mining,  720 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  723 

—  education,  716 

—  faculties,  716 

—  Federal  capital,  715 
District,  714,  715 

—  finance,  717 
state,  718 

—  foreigners  in,  715,  720,  1040 

—  forests,  720 

—  Germans  in,  716,  720 

—  gold,  720 

—  government,  713 
local,  714 

—  immigration,  715 

—  imports  and  exports,  721,  722' 

—  Indians,  715 

—  inland  waterways,  722 

—  Japanese  in,    1040 

—  justice  and  crime,  717 

—  libraries,  716 

—  live  stock,  720 

—  local  finance,  718 
government,  714 

—  manufactures,  720 

—  mining,  720 

—  ministry,  714 

—  money  and  credit,  723 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  723 

—  National  Congress,  713,  714 

—  navy,  719 

German  ships  allotted,  929 

—  petroleum,  720 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  722 

—  President,  714 

—  production  and  industry,  719 

—  railways,  722 

—  religion,  716 

—  representation,  713,  714 

—  river  navigation,  722 

—  rubber,  719,  720,  721 

—  Senate,  713,  714 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  722 
-^  sUk,  720 

—  states,  715 
finance,  718 
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Brazil,  states,  governinent,  714 

—  sugar,  720,  721 

—  telephones,  722 

—  temtory,  715 

—  textiles,  720 

—  timber,  720 

—  time,  standard,  in,  722 

—  tobacco.  720,  721 

—  towns,  715 

—  university ,  716 

—  wireless  stations,  722 
Brazzaville  (French  Congo),  886,  887 
Brechon  Island,  24 

Breda  (Netherland),  1098 
Bremen,  918,  945 

—  area  and  population,  918,  945 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  945 

—  books  of  reference,  945 

—  brewing,  931 

—  commerce,  932,  945 

—  constitution,  945 

—  debt,  945 

—  emigration,  945 

—  finance,  945  ■ 

—  justice,  945 

—  political  parties,  945 

—  railways,  945 

—  religion,  945 

—  shipping,  932,  945 

—  town,  920,  932,  945 
Bremerhaven  (Germany),  945 
Bremersdorp  (Swaziland),  209 
Bremerton  (Wash.)*  naval  sta.,  628 
Brentau  (Danzig),  798 

Brescia  (Italy),  1004  ;  town,  1007 
Breslau  (Germany),  920 ;  bishopric, 

1187  ;  univ.  923,  924 
Brest  (France),  844  ;  fort.,  855,  857  ; 
naval  school,    849 ;    torpedo 
station,  857 
Brest-Litovsk  (Poland),  1186,  1228  ; 

fort,  1189 
Bridgeport  (Connecticut),  461,  517 
Bridgetown  (Barbados),  339,  340 
Brighton,  population,  17 
Brindisi  (Italy),  torpedo  sta.,  1017 
Brisbane   (Queensland),   890;    port, 

361  ;  university,  391 
Bristol,  17;  port,  80;'  univ.,  80,  31 
British  America  {see  Bermuda,  Can- 
ada, West  Indies,  &c.),  91,  280 

itic  Islands,  197  sqq 


BBI 

British    Australasia    and    Oceania, 
91,  350  sqq 

—  Baluchistan,  see  Baluchistan 

—  Centrad  Africa  Protectorate,    set 

Nyasaland  Protectorate 

—  Colonies     and      Possessions    m 

Africa,  91,  178  sqq 
in  Asia,  91,  95  sqq 

—  Columbia,  282,  284,  308  sqq 

Agent- General,  809 

agriculture,  291,  292,  310 

area  and  population,  285,  309 

births,.  &c.,  286,  309 

books  of  reference,  812 

coal,  310,  311 

commerce,  311 

communications,  811 

constit.  fcgovt.,  282,  284,  308 

copper,  311 

crops,  291,  292, 810 

education,  288,  309 

finance,  290,  310 

fisheries,  293,  810 

forests,  293,  310 

fruit,  811 

gold,  311 

Industry,  Department  of,  809 

land  holdings,  292 

Legislative  Assembly,  284,  308 

Lieutenant-Goremor,  284,  808 

live  stock,  310 

manufactures,  293,  311 

mining,  294,  310,  311 

minis^,  308 

production  and  industry,  310 

railways,  300,  811 

religion,  287 

representation,282,283,284,308 

shipping,  311 

silver,  811 

subdivisions,  809 

telephones,  311 

timber,  293,  310 

towns,  309 

university,  287,  310 

water  power,  295,  311 

wheat,  291,  810 

—  Concession  (Chinde),  196 

—  East  Africa,  179  sqq 
books  of  reference,  190 

—  Empire,      see     Great      Britain, 

England,  Ireland,ScotUmd,&c 

—  European  posBessiona,  91,  92  ^ 
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British  Guiana,  830  sqq 

—  Honduras,  296,  882,  888 

—  India,  tee  India 

—  New  Guinea,  850,  417 

—  North  America,  see  Canada 

—  North  Borneo,  98,  100, 165 

—  Oceania,  91,  850,  443  sqq 

—  Pacific  Islands,  350,  419  sqq,  425, 

436.  437,  438  aqq 

—  Protected  Maiav  States,  174 

—  Solomon  Islands,  350,  422,  445 

—  Somaliland,  200,  1029 

—  S.  Africa,  201  sqq;  see  also  Union  of 

—  S.W.  Africa,  2Z9  sqq 

^  Virgin  Islands,  843,  345 

—  West  Africa,  242  sqq 

—  West  Indies,  280,  838  sqq 

natives  of,  in  Costa  Rica,  779 

in  Panama,  1149 

Brno  (Czecho-Slovakia),  791 ;  univ., 

792 
Brockton  (Massachusetts),  461,  553 
Broken   Hill  (New    South   Wales), 

369,  418 
Broken  Hill  (N.  Rhodesia),  206 
Bromberg  (Poland),  1186 

—  (Prussia),  921 

Bronx  (New  York),  461,  583,  584 
Brooke,  Sir  C.  Y.,  Raj.  (Sarawak).  99 
Brooklyn  (New  York),  461,  583,  584 

—  naval  station,  471 
Brosen  (Danzig),  798 
Broussa  (Asia  Minor),  1340 

—  forests,  1341 
Bruchsal  (Baden),  940 
Bruges  (Belgium),  691 
Brunei,  99,  165  ;  coal,  98 
Brunswick,  918,  946 

—  area  and  population,  918,  946 

—  books  of  reference,  946 

—  constitution,  946 

—  debt,  946 

—  education,  922 

—  finance,  946 

—  religion,  946 

—  sugar,  931 

—  town,  920,  946 

Briissa  (Tnrkey-in-Asia),  1885 ;  towu, 

1336 
Brussels(  Belgium,  )691,708  ;univ.  ,691 
Bryansk  (Russia),  1228 
Bubi  race  (Fernando  Po.),  1297 
Bucaramanga  (Colombia),  771 


BUL 


^7 


Buchanan  (Liberia),  106i 
Bucharest    (Rumania),   1215,    1217, 
1220 

—  treaty,  726,  727,  1214,  1217 

—  university,  1216 

Buckeburg  (Schaumburg-Lippe),  961 

Budaiya  (Bahrein),  96 

Budapest    (Hungary),     994,     997  ; 

university,  996 
Buddhism  in  Australia,  404 

—  in  Bhutdn,  705 

—  in  Ceylon,  101,  103 

—  in  China,  748 

—  D.  E.  Indies,  1114 

—  in  India,-  128 

—  in  Japan,  1041 

—  in  Korea,  1054 

—  in  Mongolia,  765 

—  in  Nepal,  1092 

—  in  Siam,  1^74 

—  in  Sikkim,  162 

—  in  South  Africa,  214 

—  in  Tibet,  762 

—  in  Western  Australia,  404 
Budejovice  (Czecho-Slovakia),  791 
Buea  (Cameroon),  255 

Buenos     Aires     (Argentina),     669, 
674 

—  Federal  district,  669 

—  town,  668,  670,  671 

—  university,  671 
Buer  (Prussia),  921 

Bufialo  (New  York),  461,  584 
Buganda,  184 

Bugti  dist.  (Baluchistan),  160 
Buka  Island  (Solomon  Is.),  422 
Bukarest  (Rumania),  see  Bucharest 
Bukedi  (Uganda),  184 
Bukidnon  prov.  (Philippines),  647 
Bukovina  (Kumania),  1213 

—  area  and  population,  1214 
-r-  colonies,  1215 

—  representation,  1213 
Bulawayo  (Rhodesia),  204 
Bulgaria,  726  sqq. 

—  agriculture,  730,  731 

—  area  and   population,    727,   730, 

731,  1834 

—  army,  730 

—  banks,  732 

—  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  728 

—  books  of  reference^  733 

—  coal,  731 
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Bulgaria,  commerce,  731 

—  oommunicationa,  782 

—  constitution  and  government,  726 

—  copper,  731 

—  crops,  731 

—  corroncy,  782 

—  debt,  729 

—  defence,  730 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  732 

—  districts,  727,  728 

—  education,  728 

—  ethnic  elements,  727,  728 

—  finance,  729 

—  foreigners  in,  728 

—  frontier,  726,  727 

—  fruit,  731 

—  Germans  in,  728 

—  gipsies,  728 

—  gold,  731 

—  illiteracy,  729 

—  imports  and  exports,  731,  782 

—  iron,  731 

—  justice,  729 

—  King,  726,  727 

—  land  tenure,  780 

—  live  stock,  731 

—  local  government,  727 

—  manufactures,  731 

—  minerals,  781 

—  ministry,  727 

—  money  and  credit,  732 

—  navy,  730 

—  political  parties,  727 

—  ports,  732 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  telephones,  732 

—  production  and  indus^,  780 

—  quarries,  781 

—  railways,  732 

—  reigning  sovereign,  726 

—  religion,  728 

—  representation,  727 

—  royal  family,  726 

—  shipping,  732 

—  silkworms,  781,  732 

—  Sobranye,  727 

—  territory  ceded,  727,  967,  1214 

—  tobacco,  781,  732 

—  towns,  728 

—  university,  728 

—  wheat,  731 

Bulghar  Maden  (T.  in  A.  )i  mines, 

1341 
Btilhar  (Somali.),  200 ;  wire,  stn.,  200 


BTB 

Bunbury(W.  Aust.),  40S 
Bundelkhand  (IndU),  122 
Bunder  Abbas  (Penia),  1166,  1167, 

1168,  1169 
Bundi  state  (India),  12S 
Bunyoro  (Uganda),  184 
Bur  Acaba  (It.  Somaliland),  1080 
Burao  (Somali. )«  wireless  stn.,  200 
Burgas  (Bulgaria),  728,  782 
BUrgerwiesen  (Danzig),  798 
i   Burgos  (Spain),  1283, 1291 ;  tn.,  1284 
Burlington  (Iowa),  637 

—  (Vermont),  622 
Burma,  agricultare,  189,  140 

—  area  and  population,    117,   120, 
126 

—  births  and  deaths,  126 

—  boundaries,  1272,  1273 

—  canals,  160 
_  oommerce,  144,  146 

—  education,  130 

—  finance,  186 

—  forests,  189,  140 

—  government,  117,  119 

—  justice,  181 

—  land  revenue,  184,  188 
tenure,  138 

—  newspapers,  &c.,  181 

—  port,  148 

—  religion,  128 

—  roads,  160 

—  tea,  140 

—  waterways,  160 
Burnley,  population,  17 
Burton-on-Trent,  population,  17 
Burutu  (Nigeria),  245 
Bury,  population,  17 
Bushire  (Persia),  pt.,1166, 1168, 1169, 

1170 
Bushman  race  (S.W.  Afrioa),  2S(9 
Buskerud  (Norway),   1182 
Busoga  (Uganda),  184 

—  railway,  186 
Busra,  Basra,  or  Bassora,  1885, 1350, 

1351 
Butaritari  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Butler  (Pa.),  602 
Butte  (Montana),  569 
Buturlinovka  (Russia),  1228 
Bnzau  (Rumania),  petroleam,  1218 
Buzeu  (Rumania),  1215 
Byelaya  Tserkov  (Buada),  1828 
Byelostok  (Bussia),  12^8 
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CaazapA  (Paraguay),  1167 
Cabinda  (Port.  West  Africa),  1203 
Cabo  de  Palos  (Spain),  wire,  stn.,  1295 
CaboFinisterre  (Spain),  wire.  8ta.  1295 
Gaceres  (Spain),  province,  1282, 1291 
Cachuela  Esperanza  (Bolivia),  711 
Cadiz  (Spain),  1288  ;  faculty,  1286 

—  fort,  1289  ;  naval  station,  1289 

—  town,  1284  ;  wire,  stn.,  1294 
Caen  (France),  844  ;  port,  864;  univ., 

847 
CagUaii  (Italy),  1006, 1020  ;tn., 1007 

—  university,  1010 

Caicos  Is.  (West  Indies),  841,  342 
Cairo  (Egypt),  258,  259;  tn., 259, 260; 

univ.  proposed,  262 
Cairo  (111. ),  532 
Cajamarca  (Peru),  1176 
Calabar  (Nigeria),  243,  244,  245 
Calabozo  (Venezuela),  1369 
Calabria  (Italy),  1006,  1019 

—  illiteracy,  1009 

Calacoto  (Bolivia),  petroleum,  709 
Calais  (France),  844  ;  trade,  864 
Calamar  (Colombia),  771 
Calamata  (Greece),  968,  972 
Calchi  (Aegean),  1032 
Calcutta,  116,  127 

—  trade,  148  ;  university,  129 
Caldas  (Colombia),  771  ;  gold,  774 
Calgary  (Canada),  285,  806,  307 
Cali  (Colombia),  771 

Calicut  (India),  127 
California,  458,  510  aqq 

—  agriculture,  477,  478,  512 

—  area  k  population,  458,  474,  510 

—  books  of  reference,  518 

—  borax,  612 

—  charity,  611 

—  Chinese  in,  510 

—  cities,  511 

—  commerce,  513 

—  communications,  513 

—  constitution  and  government,  610 

—  copper,  512 

—  cotton,  478 

—  crime,  611 

—  debt,  512 

—  defence,  471,  612 

—  education,  611 

—  farms,  612 

—  finance,  612 

—  fisheries,  513 


CAM 

California,  forests,  612 

—  fruit,  512 

—  Germans  in,  511 

—  gold,  482,  612 

—  horticulture,  612 

—  imports  and  exports,  513 

—  Indian  reservations,  611 

—  Indians  in,  510 

—  irrigation,  476,  512 

—  Japanese  in,  510 

—  libraries,  611 

—  live  stock,  512 

—  local  government,  510 

—  manufactures,  513 

—  mining,  482,  512 

—  naval  station,  471,  512 

—  ostrich  farming,  512 

—  pauperism,  511 

—  petroleum,  512 

—  port,  492,  513 

—  precious  stones,  513 

—  production  and  industryi  477, 478, 

612 
— r  public  lands,  474 

—  railways,  513 

—  religion,  511 

—  representation,  463,  5L0 

—  rice,  477 

—  savings  banks,  518 

—  schools  and  colleges,  511 

—  silver,  512 

—  timber,  480,  612 

—  universities,  611 

—  wheat,  512 

—  wine,  612 

—  wool,  512 
Caliph,  the,  1336 

Callao  (Peru),  1175 ;  port,  1180 

—  town,  1175 

CalUnisetta    (Italy),    1006 ;    town, 

1008 
Camagiiey  (Cuba),  784  ;  town,  786 
Cambodia    (Fr.),     871,    874,     877, 

1273 

—  area  and  population,  871,  877 

—  books  of  reference,  879 

—  budget,  877 

—  fish  curing,  877 

—  government,  877 

—  imports  and  exports,  877 

—  King,  877 

—  monunientjs,  877 

—  products,  877 
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Cambodia,  rice,  877 

—  shipping,  877 

Cambridge,  pop.,  17  ;  university,  80, 

81 
Cambridge  (Mass),  461,  553,  554 
Camden  (N.  Jersey),  461,  578 
Camerino  (Italy),  university,  1010 
Cameroon,  255,  888 

—  administration,  255,  888 

—  area  and  population,  255 

—  books  of  reference,  255 

—  currency,  255 

—  telefi^'aphs,  255 

—  (British),  255,  888 

administration,  255 

education,  255 

imports  and  exports,  255 

production,  266 

railways,  255 

revenue,  255 

roads,  256 

—  (French),  255,  886.  887,  888 

administration,  255,  887 

area     and     population,     887, 

888 

budget,  887,  888 

imports  and  exports,  888 

production,  888 

railway,  888 

roads,  888 

Camorta  Island  (Nicobars),  164 
Campania  (Italy),  1006 
Campbell  Islands  (N.Z.),  437 
Campeche  (Mexico),  1075 
Campo  (Cameroon),  255 
Campobasso    (Italy),     1005  ;    town, 

1008 
Campos  (Brazil),  sugar,  720 
Camrose  (Canada),  306 
Canada,    282  sqq ;  see  also  separ^ 

Provinces 

—  agriculture,  291 

—  area  and  population,  284 

—  banks,  301 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  286 

—  books  of  reference,  303 

—  boundary  waters,  300 

—  canals,  289,  299 

—  Chinese  in,  285,  286 

—  coal,  294,   297 

—  commerce,  295 

—  communications,  299 

—  constitution,  282 


CAN 

Canada,  copper,  294,  297 

—  crops,  291,  292 

—  currency,  802 

—  customs,  295,  296,  297 

—  dairying,  292 

—  debt,  289 

—  defence,  59,  290 

—  Dept.  of  External  Affairs,  283 

—  education,  287 

—  Eskimofl,  285 

—  estimates,  289 

—  Federal  Parliament,  282,  283 

—  finance,  288,  297 
provincial,  290 

—  fisheries,  298,  297 

—  foreign-bom  population,  285,  286 

—  forestry,  292,  293 

—  fruit,  292 

—  Germans  in,  285,  286 

—  gold,  294,  297 

—  government,  282 
provincial,  284 

—  Governor-General,  282,  283 

—  High  Commissioner,  284 

—  House  of  Commons^  282,  283 

—  immigration,  286 

—  import  duties,  295,  297 

—  imports  and  exports,  296  sqq 

—  Indians  (native),  285 

—  iron,  294,  295,  297 

—  justice  and  crime,  288 

—  land-holdings,  291,  292 

—  lead,  294 

—  live  stock,  292 

—  manufaoturesj  293,  295,  297 

—  miUtU,  290 

—  mining,  294,  297 

—  ministry,  283 

—  money  and  credit,  301    . 

—  money,  weights,  measQTes,  302 

—  navy,  59,  290 
destroyers,  291 

—  newspapers,  Ac,  288 

—  Parliament,  282,  283 

—  petroleum,  294,  298 

—  police,  288 

—  ports,  298 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  SOI 

—  Privy  Council,  283 

—  production  and  industry,  291 

—  provinces,  282,  291  pcunm 

—  provincial  finance,  2iB9 
government,  282,  284 
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Canada,  railways,  289,  300,  BOl 

—  ranohes,  291,  292 

—  religion,  287 

—  repreaentation,  282,  283,  284 

—  river  and  lake  navigatioD,  299 

—  savings  banks,  302 

—  schools,  288 

—  Senate,  282,  283 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  299 

—  silver,  294 

—  telephones,  801 

—  limber,  293,  295,  297 

—  towns,  286 

—  troops  in  (militia),  290 

—  universities,  287,  and  see  provinces 

—  urban  population,  286 

—  War  expenditure,  289 

—  War  tax  revenue,  289 

—  water  power,  295 

—  West    Indies  Trade   Agreementf^ 

296,  299 

—  wheat  and  oats,  291,  292 

—  wireless  telegraphy,  301 

—  wool,  292 

Canal  Qovernment  (Egypt),  258 
Canal  Zone,  Panama,  1 1 52  sqq 
Ca&ar  (Ecuador)  province,  821,  823 
Canary  Islands  (Spain),  1283 

—  area  and  population,  1296 

—  camels,  1291 

—  defence,  1238 

'  —  education,  1286 

—  wireless  station,  1294 
Canberra,  Fed.  cap.  (Auat.),  851 
Candia  (Crete).  967.  968 
Canea  (Crete),  967,  968 
Canelones  (Uruguay),  1361, 1364 
Canterbury,  population,  17 
Canterbury  Coll.  (N.Z.),  427 
Canterbury  district  (N.Z.),  425 
Canton  (China),  74i>,  754  ;  port,  747 

—  wireless  station,  758 
Canton  (Ohio),  461,  594 
Cap  Bon  (Tunis),  905 

Ca^ie  Breton  (Can,  )>  wireless  stn.,  301 
Cape  Coast  Castle  (Gold  Coast),  248 
Cape  Colony,  225 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  210,  225  sqq 

—  Administrator,  211,  226 

—  agriculture,  218 

—  area  and  population,  212,  226 

—  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  227 

—  books  of  reference,  229 


/ 


CAB 

Cape  of  Good   Hope,  charitable  in- 
stitutions, 227 

—  coal,  220,  221 

—  commerce,  228 

—  communications,  223 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  210,  211, 

225 

—  diamonds,  220 

—  divisions,  226 

—  education,  214,  215,  227 

—  finance,  216,  217,  228 

—  gold,  220 

—  hospitals,  227 

—  imports  and  exports,  228 

—  justice,  216 

—  local  government,  211,  225,  226 

—  maize,  218 

—  manufactures,  219 

—  mining,  220,  221 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  224 

—  municipalities,  226 

—  native  labour,  227 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  227 

—  pauperism,  228 

—  proauction    and    industry,   218, 

220,  228 

—  Provincial  Council,  211 

—  railways,  223 

—  religion,  227 

—  representation,  210,  211 

—  tin,  220 

—  towns,  226,  227 

—  university,  214 

—  wheat,  218 

Cape    Gracias  a   Dios    (Nicaragua), 

1127 
Cape  Haiti  (Haiti),  984 
Cape  Lopez  (French  Con^o),  886 
Cape  Mount  ( Liberia),  1067 
Gape  Palmas  (Liberia),  1067 
Cape  P.  of  Wales  (Alas.),  tin  at,  639 
Cape  to  Cairo  Railway,  703 
Cape  Town,  211,  212,  226 

—  university,  214 

Cape  Verde  Is.,  (Portug.),  1201,  1202 

—  area  and  population,  1201,  1202 

—  finance,  1202 

—  products,  1202 

Capodistria  University  (Greece),  969 
Caquet4  (Colombia),  771 
Carabanchel(Sp  ),  wireless  stn.,  1289 
Oarabane  Is.  (Senegal),  897 
Carabobo  (Yenezuela)  state,  1369 
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Car&cas  (Venezuela),  1868, 1369, 1372 

—  university,  1869 
Caraguatay  (Paraguay),  1157 
Carapegu&  (Paraguay),  1158 
Carbonear  (Newfoundland),  384 
Carehi  (Ecuador),  province,  821 
Cardeiias  (Cuba),  785 

Cardiif,  19  ;  college,  30;  port,  67,  79 
Careysburg  ( Liberia),  ]  067 
Carib  race  (Dominica),  345 

—  (Nicaragua),  1126 

Cariboo  (British  Columbia),  309 
Carinthia  (Austria),  681,  682 

—  area  and  population,  682 

—  defence,  686 
Carinzia  (Italy),  1004 
Carlisle,  college,  30 

—  population,  17 
Carnegie  Trust,  30 

Car  Nicobar  (Andaman  l8.)i  164 
Carniola  (Italy),  1004 
Carola  Hafen  (Solomon  Is.),  422 
Carolina,  see  N.  and  S.  Carolina 
Caroline  Is.  (Pac),  419,  1059 

—  wireless  station,  439 
Carrara  (Italy),  1005 

Carriacou  Island  (West  Indies),  848 
Carson  City  (Nevada),  573 
Cartagena  (Col).  771,  773;  port,  775; 

Univ.,  772 
Cartagena  (Spain),  1284  ;  fort,  1289 

—  naval  and  wireless  stat. ,  1289, 1 2^0 
Cartaco  (Costa  Rica),  778  ;  town,  779 
Casablanca   (Morocco),    1085,    1086, 

1087,  1089 

—  military  area,  1086 

—  wireless  station,  1089 
Casale  (Italy),  fortress,  1015 
Caserta  (Italy),  1006  ;  town,  1008 
Cashmere,  see  Kashmir 

Casino  (N.S.W.),  369 

Caso  (Aegean),  1032 

Casper  (Wyoming),  636 

Caspian  Ports  (Persia),  1168 

Cassel  (Prussia),  920,  954 

Castel  Gandolio  (Papal),  1208 

Castello  (Portugal),  1195 

Castello  Branco  (Port.),  prov.,  1195 

Castellon  or  Catalonia  (Spain),  128 ', 

1291  ;    manufactures,    1291 ; 

town,  1284 
Castelloiizzo  (^gean  l8.),  967,  1334 
Castillo  (Nio.),  wireless  station,  1128 


Castletnaine  (Yiotoria),  381 
Castletown  (Isle  of  liati)^  84 
Castries  (S.  Lncia),  849 
Catamat«a   (Argentina),    669,    674; 

town,  670 
Catalonia,  see  Oastellon 
Catania  (Sicily),  1006  ;  town,  1007 

—  port,  1024  ;  university,  1010 
Catan»ro  (Italy),  1006;  town,  100§ 

—  university,  1010 
Cattaro  (Serb,  Croat,  Slovene),  12$5 
Cauca(Colombia),771,  773 ;  gold,  774 
Cauoasus,  agriculture,  1285 

—  area  and  pop.,  1226,  1226,  1229 

—  cotton,  1285 

—  education,  1280 

—  forests,  1286 

—  governments,  1226 

—  towns,  1229 
Caatln  (Chile),  province,  785 
Caux-Bives  (Switzerland),  1821 
Cavalla  (Crete),  968 
Cavite  (P. I.),  naval  station,  471 
Cawnpore  (India),  127 
Cayenne  (French  Guiana),  908,  909 
Cayes,  Les  (Haiti),  984 
Cayman  Islands  (W.I. ),  841,  342 
Cayman  Brae  Island,  343 
Ceari  (BraaU),  715,  716,  718  ;  robber, 

719 
Cebu  Is.  (Philippines),  647  ;    town. 

648,  650 
Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa),  587 
Ceiba,  La  (Honduras),  988 
Celaya  (Mezieo),  1076 
Celebes  Is.  (D.E.I.),  1112,  1113 
Celilo  Oanal  (U.S.A.),  580,  600 
Central  Africa  Protectorate  (British), 
^  see  Nyasaland  ProtoctoraU 

Central  Asia,  Russian  poasosatons  is, 

1225,  1227,  1229,  1235,  124S 

sqq 

—  books  of  refei'ence,  1240 
Central  Falls  (Rhode  Island),  §06 
Central  India  Agency,  aroa  and  popu- 
lation, 121,  123 

government,  1 22 

religion,  122,  128 

revenue,  122 

states,  122,  123,  138 

Central  Nejd,  1848 

Central  Provinoes  k  Btrar  (India) 

agricaltore,  189,  140 
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Central  Proyinces  s&d  B«rav  (India), 
area  and  pop.,  117,  120,  126 

births  and  deaths,  126 

education,  180 

finance,  136 

foreeta,  189,  140 

goTernmeat,  117,  110 

instice,  131 

land  revenue,  184,  138 

tennte,  188 

native  states,  121,  1124,  128 

newspapers,  &c.,  181 

reliffioa,  128 

roads,  160 

Cephalonia  (Greece),  967 
Gernauti  (Rnmania),  1216 
Cerro  de  Pasco  (Peru),  1175 
Cerro  Largo  (Uruguay),  1861 
Cetatea  Alba  (Rumania),  1216 
Cette  (Fimnee),  port,  864 
Ceuta  (Span.  Af.),  1284 

—  fort,  1289  ;   military  district,  1288 

—  wireless  stn.,  1289 
Ceylon,  aborigines,  102 

—  agriculture,  104 

—  area  and  population,  102 

—  banks,  106 

—  birth,  marriage,  death  rates,  108 

—  books  of  reference,  106 

—  cacao,  104,  106 

—  Colonial  Secretary,  102 

—  commerce,  106 

—  communications,  106,  162 

—  constitution  and  government,  101 

—  customs  valuation,  106 

—  debt,  104 

—  defence,  104 

—  dependency  (Maldive  Islands),  106 

—  education,  108 

—  exports  and  imports^  106 

—  finance,  104 

—  Governor,  102 

—  import  duties,  106 

—  justice  and  crime,  103 

—  live  stock,  104 

—  local  governmeut,  102 

—  military  expenditure,  104 

—  min.  k  preeious  stones,  106 

—  money  and  credit,  106 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  106 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  102, 108 

—  pauperism,  104 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  106 


CHA 

Ceylon,  production  und  industry,  104 

—  provinces,  102 

—  raoe  distribution,  101,  102 

—  railways,  106 

—  religion,  101,  108 

—  rubber,  104,  105 
-~  shipping,  105 

—  tea,  104,  106 

—  towns,  103 

—  troops  in,  104 

—  war  contribution,  104  * 
Chaco  (Argentina),  terr.,  669 

—  (Paraguay),  1168 
Chaoo,  si  (Bolivia),  707 

—  race  (Paraguay),  1158 

Chad  territory  (Freneh  Congo),  886, 

887 
Chafarina  Is.  (Spanish  Africa),  1284 
Chagai  (Balueh),  169,  160,  161 
Chagos  Islands  (Mauritius),  194 
Chalcis  (Greece),  968 
Chaldean  sect  (Turkey),  1336 
Chalons  (France),  tech.  school,  849 
Cham  race  (Cochin  China),  876 
C^man  (Baluchistan),  169,  161 
Chamba  (India),  state,  124 
Chamberlin  Observatory  (Colo. ),  61 5 
Chamorro  lang.  (Guam),  651 
Champaign  (111. ),  632 
Champerico  (Guatemala),  port,  981 
Chanak  (Dardanelles),  1340 
Chanchamayo  (Peru),  coffee,  1178 
Chandemagar  (Freneh  India),  873 
Chandra  Snumshere  Jung  (Nepal), 

1092 
Chang-chun  (Kirin),  761 
Changer  race  (Rumania),  1216 
Change  race  (Chile),  735 
Ch'angsha  (China),  746  ;  port,  747  ; 

medical  college,  750 
Channel  Is. ,  agriculture,  86 

—  area  and  pop.,  13,  14,  24,  86 

—  books  of  reference,  91 

—  fisheries,  65,  86 

—  government,  85 

—  five  stoek,  86 

—  trade,  86 

Chao  Fa  Maha  Yajiravudh,  King 
(Siam),  1272 

Chaoru  (Dahomey),  900 

Chapada  Diamantina  (Brazil),  dia- 
monds, 720 

Chapel  Hill  (N.  Gar.),  univ.  at,  688 
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Chaijm  (Bokhara),  1242 
Charleroi  (Belgium),  691 
Charleston  (South  Carolina),  461,  608 

—  naval  station,  471 
Charleston  (West  Virginia),  630 
Charlestown  (Nevis),  346 
Charlotte,  Gracd-Duchess,  (Luxem- 
burg), 1071 

Charlotte  (North  Carolina),  688 
Charlotte  Amalie  (Virgin  Is,),  646 
Cha^ottenburg  (Prussia),  920,  964 
Charlottetown  (P.  Ed.  Island),  322 
Charters  Towers  (Queensland),  390 
Chatalja  (Turkey),  968,  1334,  1385, 

1340 
Chatelard  (Switzerland),  1321 
Chatham,  population,  17 
Chatham  Islands  (N.Z. ).  426,  436 
Chattanooga  (Ten.),  461,  613 

—  university,  614 

Chaux-de-Fonds  (Switzerland),  1321 
Chefoo  (China),  port,  747 
Ch^hkiang  (China),  745  ;  tea,  764 
Cheleken  (Russia),  oil,  1236 
Chelsea  (Massachusetts),  563 
Cheltenham,  population,  17 
Chelyabinsk  (Russia),  1228 
Chemnitz  (Saxony),  920,  959 
Chemulpo  (Korea),  1066;  port,  1066 
Ch'eng-tu  (China),  746 
Cherbourg  (France),  844  ;  fort.,  865, 

857  ;  port,  857,  864 
Cheren  (Eritrea),  1028 
Chernigov  (Ukraine),  1226,  1228 
Cherkassv  (Russia),  1228 
Chesapeake-Delaware  Canal,  551 
Chester,  population,  17 
Chester  (Pennsylvania),  602 
Chesterfield,  population,  17 
Cheyenne  (Wyoming),  636 
Chiapas  (Mexico),  state,  1075 
Chicaffo(Ill. ),461, 531,532;  uiiiv.,532 

—  Federal  Bank,  497 
Chiclayo  (Peru),  1175 
Chicopee  (Massachusetts),  553 
Chiengmai  (Siamese),  1272 
Chieti  (Italy),  1005  ;  town,  1008 
Chihli  (China),  745  ;  prod.,  754 
Chihuahua  (Mexico),  1075  ;  tn.,  1076 
Chile,  734  sqq 

—  agriculture,  738 

—  air  force,  738 

—  area  and  population,  734,  735 


CHI 

Chile,  army,  737 

—  banks,  741 

—  births,  marriages,  deatiis,  7 So 

—  books  of  reference,  743 

—  boundary  treaties,  707,  734,  735. 

1175,  1176 

—  Chamber  of  Deputies,  734 

—  coal,  739,  740 

—  commerce,  740 

—  communications,  741 

—  constitution,  734 

—  copper,  789,  740 

—  Council  of  State,  734 

—  crops,  739 

—  currency,  742 

—  customs  revenue,  740 

—  daiiying.  739 

—  debt,  737 

—  defence,  737 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  742 

—  divisions,  734,  735 

—  education,  738 

—  farms,  738 

—  finance,  736 

—  forests,  738,  739 

—  fruit,  738 

—  gold,  739,  740 

-—  government,  central,  734 
local,  734 

—  guano,  739,  1179 

—  hospitals,  736 

—  immigration,  736 

—  imports  and  exports,  739,  740 

—  iron,  739,  740 

—  justice  and  crime,  736 

—  live  stock,  739 

—  local  government,  734 

—  manufactures,  739 

—  mining,  739 

—  ministry,  734 

—  money  and  credit,  741 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  742 

—  National  Congress,  734 

—  navy,  738 

submarines,  738 

—  newspapers,  786 

—  nitrates,  789 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  telephones,  74! 

—  President,  784 

~  production  and  industry,  738 

—  provinces,  734,  735,  1176,  1176 

—  railways,  741 

—  religion,  736 
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Chile,  revenue,  737 

—  river  and  lake  navigation,  741 

—  roads,  741 

—  savings  banks,  741,  742 

—  Senate,  734 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  741 

—  sUver,  739,  740 

—  territory,  734,  735 

—  towns,  785 

—  universities,  736 

—  wheat,  739 

—  wine,  739 

—  wireless  stations,  741 
Chilian  (Chile),  735 
ChilUoothe  (Ohio),  594 
Chilpancingo  (Mexico),  1075 
Chilo6  (ChUe),  province,  735,  739 
Chimborazo  (Ecuador),  821,  823 
China,  744  sqq 

—  aborigines,  749 

—  agriculture,  754 

—  area  and  population,  745 

—  army,  753 

—  banks,  758,  759 

—  books  of  reiference,  766  aqq 

—  Cabinet,  744 

—  canals,  757 

—  coal,  755,  756 

—  commerce,  755 

—  communications,  757 

—  constitution,  744 

—  copper,  755 

—  cotton,  754,  756 

—  cunency,  759 

—  customs,  752,  753 

maritime,     746,      762,     758, 

1058 

—  debt,  753 

—  defence,  753 

—  dependencies,  746,  761  sqq 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  760 

—  dominion,  746,  764 

—  education,  749 

—  Emperor,  744 

—  nuance,  753 

—  flag,  744 

—  foreign  advisers,  744,  758 

—  foreigners  in,  748,  751,  758, 1040 

—  Germans  in,  748 

—  gold,  755 

—  government,  central,  744 
local,  744,  745 

—  horticulture,  754 


CHI 

China,  House  of  Representatives,  744 

—  imports  and  exports,  755,  756 

—  inland  navigation,  757 

—  iron  and  ironworks,  764,  755,  756 

—  Japanese    agreement   with,    746, 

747,  1039 

—  Japanese  in,  748,  1040 

—  Jews  in,  749 

—  justice,  751 

—  labour  contingents,  855 

—  leased  and  alienated  territory,  1 10, 

177,  746,  747,  756,  761,  874, 
878,  1032,  1039 

—  loans,  752 

—  local  government,  744,  745 

—  manufactures,  754 

—  maritime  customs,  746,  752,  758, 

1058 

—  medical  training,  749 

—  mines  and  minerals,  755 

—  ministzy,  744 

—  mints,  759 

—  missions  in,  748,  749,  750 

—  money  and  credit,  758 

—  money,  weights,  &  measures,  759 

—  navy,  753 

—  newspapers,  &c.,  750,  751 

—  opium,  756  . 

—  Parliament,  744 

—  petroleum,  755 

—  phonetic-script  system,  750 

—  pigs,  754 

—  political  advisers,  744 

—  porta,  747 

—  post  and  telegraphs,  758 

—  President,  744 

—  production  and  industry,  754 

—  provinces,  744,  745,  746 

—  races,  744,  749 

—  railways,  757,  758 

—  religions,  748 

---  revenue,  752,  753 

—  rice,  754,  756 

—  roads,  757 

—  salt  gabelle,  752 

—  savings  banks,  759 

—  Senate,  744 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  756,  767 

—  silk,  754,  756 

—  silver,  755 

—  soya  beans,  754,  756 

—  tea,  754,  756 

—  tin,  755,  766 
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Ohisa,  towns,  746,  746,  747 

—  treaty  on  Tibet,  763 

—  treaty  powers,  748 

—  anification,  745 

—  uniTeraities,  749,  750 

—  wheat,  754 

—  wireless  stations,  758 

—  wireless  telephones,  758 
China  (Portneaese),  1201,  1202 
Chinandega  (fTtcaragua),  1126 
Chinde  (Mozambique),  196,  1204 
Chinese  in 

Alaska,  688  Kiau-Chau,  1059 

Australia,  868,    Korea,  1054 

381,889,897,    Macao,  1202 

410,  415  Madagascar,  889 

Borneo,  98,  99     Malaya,  166,  171, 
Cambodia,  877  174,  175 

Canada,285,286    Mauritius,  192 
Caroline      Is.,    Mexico,  1076 

1059  New  Guinea,  421 

Cochin    China,    Panama,  1149 

&c.,  875  Peru,  1174 

Cuba,  785  Philippines,  647 

Fiji,  440  Porto  Rico,  648 

Dutch        East   Reunion,  894 

Indies,  1113,    Sarawak,  99 

1114,  1116        Siam,1278,1276 
Hawaii,  440         Trinidad,  346 
Hong       Kong,    Tientsin,  1032 

110  U.S.A.,  456,  457, 

Jamaica,  341  459,  460,  510, 

Japan, 750, 1040       514,  &  s«tf  8ep- 
Java,1114,1116       arate  States 
Chinese  Turkestan,  764 

—  books  of  reference,  769 
Chinkai     (Japan),     naval    station, 

1045 
Chinkiang  (China),  port,  747 
Chinnampo  (Korea),  port,  1055 
Chintechi  (Nyasaland),  195 
Chinwangtao  (China),  port,  747 
Chios  (Greece),  967 
Chiquimulilla  Canal  (Guat.),  982 
Chiriqui  (Panama),   province,  1149, 

1151 
Chisanau  (Rumania),  1215 
Chishima  (Kurile)  Islands  (Japan), 

1088   1089 
Chita  (Siberia),  1224,  1229 
Chitral,  122,  622 
Chitre  (Panama),  1149 
Chivilcoy  (Argentina),  670 


CLT 

Choco  (Colombia),  771 

Choiseul  I.  (Pfteifie),  422,  44( 

Cholo  race  (Pern),  1174 

Cholon  (Cochin-china),  875 

Choluteca  (ELonduns),  9d8 

Chosen,  9«e  Eoiea 

Chota  Nagpur  (India),  9ee  Bihar  and 

Orissa 
Christchnrch  (N.Z.),    425;  college. 

427 
Christian  X.  (Denmark),  800,  812 
Christiania,  see  Kristiania 
Christiansted  (Virgin  Is.)  646 
Christmas  Is.  (Pacific),  444 
Christmas  Is.    (Straits  Settlements), 

107,  164,  167,  170 
Chua  (Uganda),  184 
Chubut  (Arf(entina),  territory,  670 
Chumbi  valley,  162,  763 
Chumen  (Bulgaria),  728 
Chung-Hua  Min-Kuo,  tee  China 
Chung-jin  (Korea),  port,  1055 
Chungking  (China),  port,  747 
Cha-o  Uniu.  (Japan),  1041 
Chuquisaca  (Bolivia),  707 
Chur  (Switzerland),  1821 
Chutta  race  (Baluchistan),  160 
Cicerotown(IlL),  532 
Cienfuegos  (Cuba),  785 
Cilicia,  occupied,  1340 
Cincinnati  (Ohio),  461,  504 

—  university,  594 

Cirencester,  as:ricultural  college,  30 
Ciscaucasia  (Russia),  1226 
Ciudad  Bolivar  (Venezuela),  1869 

—  gold,  1871 

Ciudad-Real  (Spain),  128S,  1291 
Ciudad  Victoria  (Mexico),  1075 
Civil  Territory  (Algeria),  880 
Civilian  Territory  (F.  W.  Afiica),895, 

901 
Clermont-Ferrand  (France),  844 

—  univ.,  847 

Cleveland  (Ohio),  461,  594   595 

—  Federal  Bank,  497 
Clichy  (France),  844 
Clifton  (N.J.),  578 
Clinton  (Iowa),  587 
Clolon  (Cochin  China),  877 

Cluj  (Rumania),  1215  ;  univ.,  1216 

see  Koloesvar 
Cluny  (France),  teoh.  school,  849 
Clydebank,  population,  22 


INDEX 
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COA 

Coahuila  (Mex.),  st.,  1075;  coal,1078 
Coal -yielding  regions: — 
Abyssinia,  659  Mexico,  1078 

Argentine,  674         Mozambique, 
Australia,  357,  1204 

see  States  Natal,  221,  231 

Austria,  686  Netherlands, 

Baluchistan,  161  1106 

Basutoland,  201       Newfoundland, 
Belgian    Congo,  335 

701  N.  Zealand,  432 

Belgium,  695  Nigeria,  244 

Brazil,  720  Persia,  1168 

B.    Borneo,    98,        Peru,  1179 

99,  100  Poland,  1190 

Branei,  99  Portugal&Colo- 

Bulgaria,  731  nies,  1199, 1204 

Canada,        294,        Rhodesia,  205, 

k  see  Provs.  206 

Chile,  739  Rumania,  1218 

China,  755  Russia,    &    see 

Colombia,  774  new    States, 

Czech-SloY.,  795  1235 

D.E.  Indies,  1117        S.     Domingo, 
Ecuador,  823  1260 

France,  860  Sarawak,  100 

—  cols.874,876,        Serb,       Croat, 

878,  891  Slovene 

Germany,     930,  State,  1268 

&  see  States         Siam,  1276 
Gt.  Britain, 66, 67       S.  Africa,  201, 
Greece,  973  205, 206, 220, 

Haiti,  986  221 

Honduras,  990  Spain,  1291 

Hungary,     997,        Spitsbergen, 

998  1144 

India,  142,  143         Sweden,  1309 
Japan    and   de-        Tanganyika, 
pen.,     1049,  183 

1057.     1058,       Tasmania,  413 
1059  Turkey,  1341 

Korea,  1066  U.S.A.,      481. 

Latvia,  1065  See  also  States 

Madagascar,  891        Uruguay,  1364 
Malaya,  172  Venezuela,  1371 

Coatbridge,  population,  22 
Cobaa  (Guat.),  979  ;  coffee,  980 
Cobija  (Boli^.),  wii-eless  stn.,  711 
Coblentz  (Germany),  921 ;  forts,  927 
Coburg  (Bavaria^,  942,  961 ;  tn.,  943 
Cocanada  (India),  127 
Cochabamba  (Bolivia),  707,  708,  709 
Cochin  (Madras),  121,  124 


COL 

Cochin-China  (F.).  871,  874,  876,  876 

—  agriculture,  876 

—  area  and  population,  871,  875 

—  banks,  876 

—  books  of  reference,  879 

—  budget,  876 

—  commerce,  875,  876 

—  crops,  875 

—  education,  875 

—  finance,  876 

—  fisheries,  875 

—  imports  and  exports,  876 

—  live  stock,  875 

—  production  and  industry,  875,  876 

—  representation,  875 

—  rice,  875,  876 

—  rubber,  876 

—  shipping,  876 

—  troops  in,  875 

CocU  (Panama),  1149, 1151 
Cocos  Islands  (Malaya),  164,  169 
Codrington  College  (Barbados),  340 
Coetivy  Island  (Seychelles),  198 
Coffeyville(Kans.),  640 
Cohoes  (New  York),  584 
Coiba  Is.  (Panama), pearl  fishery,  116 1 
Coimbra    (Portugal),    1195 ;    town, 

1195  ;  university,  1196 
Coinibatore  (India),  127 
Cojedes  (Venezuela),  state,  1369 
Colchagua  (Chile),  province,  735 
Colchester,  population,  17 
Colima  (Mexico),  1075 
Colimno  (Aegean),  1032 
College  de  France,  848 
Coloane  Island  (Macao),  1202 
Cologne  (Germany),  920  ;  forts,  927 

—  university,  923,  924 
Colombia,  770  sqq 

—  agriculture,  773 

—  area  and  population,  770,  771 

—  army,  773 

—  books  of  reference,  776 

—  boundary  treaties,  771,  821,  1176 

—  coal,  774 

—  coffee,  773,  774 

—  commerce,  774 

—  communications,  776 

—  Congress,  770 

—  constitution  and  government,  770 

—  cotton,  773 

—  currency,  776 

—  debt,  773 

4  X 
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Colombia,  defence,  778 

—  departments,  &c.,  771,  773,  774 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  776 

—  education,  772 

—  emeralds,  774 

—  finance,  772 

—  gold,  773,  774 

—  hat  industry,  773 

—  House  of  RepreseUtatives,  770 

—  imports  and  exports,  774,  775 

—  iron,  774 

—  manufactures,  773,  774 

—  mines  and  minerals,  774 

—  ministries,  770 

—  money,  weif^hts,  measures,  776 

—  pearl  fisheries,  774 

—  petroleum,  774 

—  platinum,  774 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  775 

—  President,  770 

—  production,  773 

—  railways,  775 

—  religion,  772 

—  river  navigation,  776 

—  rubber,  773 

—  salt,  774 

—  Senate,  770 

—  shipping,  775 
--  timber,  773 

—  tobacco,  773 

—  towns,  771 

—  universities,  772 

—  wheat,  773 

Colombo  (Ceylon),  103,  104 
Colon  (Ecuador),  821 
Col6n  (Panama),  1149,  1152 

—  wireless  station,  782 
Colonia  (Uruguay),  1361,  1364 
Colonial  Territories  (Bolivia),  707 
Colonies,  British,  three  classes,  91 
Colorado,  458,  514  aqq 

—  agriculture,  515 

—  area  and  pop.,  458,  474,  514 

—  banks,  516 

—  books  of  reference,  516 

—  Chinese  in,  514 

—  coal,  515 

—  communications,  516 

—  constitution  and  government,  514 

—  copper,  516 

—  charity,  515 

—  cities,  514,  516 

—  crime,  515 


COM 

Colorado,  debt,  515 

—  defence,  515 

—  education,  514 

—  farms,  515 

—  finance,  515 

—  fbrests,  512 

—  Germans  in,  514 

—  gold,  482,  516 

—  Indian  Reservations,  614 

—  Indians  in,  514 

—  irrigation,  476,  515 

—  live  stock,  515,  516 

—  manufactures,  516 

—  mining,  482,  515,  516 

—  pauperism,  615 

—  proauction  and  industry,  515 

—  public  lands,  474 

—  railways,  516 

—  religion,  51,4 

—  representation,  458,  514 

—  savings  banks,  516 

—  timber,  480,  515 

—  universities,  515 

—  wheat,  515 

—  wool,  615 

Colorado  (Costa  Rica),  wirel.  atn.,  782 
Colorado  Springs,  614,  515 
Columbia,  Dist.  of  (U.S.  A. ),  456,  457, 
521  sqq 

—  area  and  pop.,  456,  457,  474,  521, 

522 

—  banks,  523 

—  books  of  reference,  528 

—  (U.S.A.),  debt,  523 

—  education,  522 

—  electric  railways,  523 

—  finance,  522 

—  government,  456,  521 

—  justice,  465 

—  locil  government,  456,  465,  521 

—  manufactures,  623 

—  production  and  industry,  628 

—  public  lands,  474 

—  religion,  522 

—  universities,  522 
Columbia  (Missouri),  566 
Columbia  (South  Carolina),  609 
Columbia  University  (N'.Y.),  585 
Columbus  (Georgia),  527 
Columbus  (Ohio),  461,  593,  594 
Comayagua  (Honduras),  988 
Comino  i^landl  (Malta)»  98 
Commerson  Is.  (Pacific),  421 
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Commonwealth  of  Aust.,  see  Australia 
Como  (Italy),  1004,  1009 ;  town,  1008 
Comodoro  Kivadavia  (Arg.),    petro- 
leum at,  674 
Comoe  River  (F.  W.  A.)p  gold,  899 
Comoro  Islands  (French),  889,  892 

—  arta  and  population,  892 

—  government,  889,  892 

—  imports  and  exports,  893 

—  products,  892 

Comox  (British  Columbia),  309 
Concepci(5n  (Chile),  735  ;  town,  735 
Concepcion  (Paraguay),  1157,  1158 

—  wireless  station,  1161 
Concord  (New  Hampshire),  676 
Concordia  (Argentina),  670 
Condamino,  La  (Monaco),  1082 
Confucianism,  214.  382,  397,  748 
Congo  Beige,  see  Belgian  Congo 

—  French,  255,  886  aqq 

—  Lower  and  Middle,  700 

—  Portugese,  1201,  1208 
Congo  River  navigation,  702 
Conjeeveram  (Indm),  127 
Connaught,  province,  population,  23 

—  agricultural  holdings,  63 
Connecticut,  457,  516  sqq 

—  agriculture,  478,  618 

—  area  and   population,   457,    474, 

516,  517 

—  books  of  reference,  518 

—  charity,  517 

—  cities,  516,  517 

—  communications,  518 

—  constitution  and  government,  516 

—  crime,  618 

—  debt,  618 

—  defence,  518 

—  education,  517 

—  farms,  618 

—  finance,  618 

—  Germans  in,  517 

—  Indians  in,  517 

—  live  stock,  518 

—  local  government,  516 

—  manufactures,  618 

—  mining,  618 

—  naval  station,  471 

—  pauperism,  618 
—  ports,  492 

—  production  and  industry,  618 

—  public  lands,  474 

—  railways,  613 


GOP 

Connecticut,  religion,  517 

—  representation,  46«3,  516 

—  savings  banks,  518 

—  shipping,  492 

—  tobacco,  478,  518 

—  universities,  517 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  517 
Constantine  (Algeiia),  881 
Constantinople,  1334,  1336 

—  cotton-spmninjj,  1342 

—  occupiecf,  61,  53,  1340 

—  Patriarch  of,  1229, 1836 

—  silk,  1841 

—  town,  1334,  1336,  1840,  1344 

—  university,  1337 
Constantza  (Rumania),  1215 
Cooch  Behar  (India),  124 

Cook  Islands  (N.Z.),  424,  425,  436 

—  administration,  437 

—  area,  487 

—  justice,  437 

—  population,  436 

—  produce,  487 
Coolgardie  (W.  Aust.),  407 
Ooomassie,  or  Eumasi  (Ashanti),  249, 

250 
Coorg  (India),  agriculture,  139 

—  area  and  population,  118,  120,  126 

—  births  and  aeaths,  1 26 

—  education,  180 

—  forests,  139,  140 

—  government,  119 

—  mstice,  131 

—  land  tenure  and  revenue,  188 

—  religion,  128 

—  roads.  160 

Copais,  Lake  (Greece j,  972 
Copan  (Hond.)>  products,  989 
Copenhagen  (Denmark),  802;  finance, 
806 

—  university,  804 
Copper-yielding  regions ; 

Abyssinia,    659  Canada,  294,  and 
Afghan' tan,  664         see  Pro  vs. 

Argentina,    674  Chile,  739 

Anstralia,     357  China,  755 

k  see  States  Colombia,  774 

Austria,  686  Cuba,  786 

Basutoland,  201  Cyprus,  108 

Belg.  Congo,  701  Czecho-Siovakia, 
Bolivia,  709  796 

Brazil,  720  Ecuador,  823 

Bulgaria,  731  Finland,  833 
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Copper-yielding  regions  {contd. ) — 

France  k  Cols. ,  Porto  Rico,  644 

860, 876.  883,  Portugal     and 

886,  890  poss.,     1199, 

Georgia,  916  1203 

Germany,  930  Rhodesia,    205, 

Gt.  Britn.,  66  206 

Greece,  973  Rumania,  1218 

Guatemala,  981  Russia,   1235 

Haiti,  986  Salvador,  1255 

Honduras,  990  S.Domi'go,1260 

India,  142  Serb,       Croat, 

Italy,  1020  Sloven  e 

Japan,  1049  State,  1268 

Kenya,   181  S.Af.,201,  205, 

Korea,  1055  206,  220 

Liberia,  1068  S.W.     Africa, 

Madagascar,  890  241 

Malay  Sts.,  172  Spain,  1291 

Mexico,  1078  Spitsbergen, 

Morocco,  1087  1144 

Natal,  231  Sweden,  1309 

Newfoundland,  Tanganyika, 

335  183 

Nicaragua,  11 27  Tasmania,  413 

Norway,  1138  Turkey,  1341 

Papua,  418  U.S.A., 481,  see 

Paraguay,  1160  also  States 

Persia,  1*168  Uruguay,  1364 

Peru,  1179  Venezuela,  1371 

Copts,  Abyssinia,  658 

—  Egypt,  260 
Coquilhatville  (B.  Congo),  700 

wireless  station,  703 
Coquimbo  (Chile),  735  ;  mines,  739 

—  wireless  station,  741 

Cordoba  (Argentina),  province,  669 

—  town,  670,  671 ;  university,  672 
Cordoba  (Mexico),  1075 

C6rdoba  (Spain),  1283,  1291  ;   town, 

1284 
Cordova  (Alaska),  638 
Corca,  see  Korea 
Corfu  (Greece),  967  ;  town,  968 
Corinth  canal,  975 
Corinthia  (Greece),  967 
Conn  to  (Nicar.),  1126  ;  port,  1127 
Corisco  (Span.  Africa),  1296,  1297 
Cork,  13,  23 

—  University  College,  31 
Corn  Island,  (Nicaragua),  1126 
Corn-producing  regions,  sccWheat  do. 
Cornell  University  (N.Y.),  585 


COS 

Corning  (New  York),  584 
Cornwall,  Duchy  of,  4 
Coro  (Venez.),  1369  ;  coal  in,  1371 
Corrientes  (Argentina),  669  ;  In.  670 
Corsica,  torpedo  station,  857 
Coruila  (Spain),  1283 ;  town,  1284 

—  wireless  station,  1289 
Cos  (Aegean),  1032 

Coscuez  (Colom.),  emerald  mines.  774 
Cosenza  (Italy),  1006  ;  town,  1008 
Cosmoledo  Is.  (Seychelles),  198 
Costa  Rica,  778  sqq 

—  aborigines,  778 

—  agriculture,  780 

—  area  and  population,  778 

—  army,  780 

—  bananas,  780,  781 

—  banks,  782 

—  bee-keeping,  780 

—  births,  marriages,  death.",  779 

—  books  of  reference,  783 

—  boundary,  1149 

—  coffee,  780,  781 

—  commerce,  780 

—  commnnicationR,  781 

—  constitution  and  government,  77S 

—  currency,  782 

—  debt,  780 

—  defence,  780 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  783 

—  education,  779 

—  electoral  collesre,  778 

—  emigration,  779 

—  finance,  779 

—  forests,  780 

—  gold,  780,  781 

—  illegitimacy,  779 

—  imports  and  exports,  780,  781 

—  justice,   77.9 

—  live  stock,  780 

—  manufactures,  780 

—  mines,  780 

—  money,  weights  and  measures,  782 

—  posts,      telegraphs,      telephones, 

781,  782 

—  President,  778 

—  production  and  industry,  780 

—  provinces,  778 

—  public  health,  779 

—  railways,  781 

—  religion,  779 

—  shipping,  781 

—  silver,  780,  781 
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Costa  Rica,  tobacco,  780 

—  towns,  779 

—  wireless  stations,  782 
Cotabato  pro  v.  (Philippines),  647 
Cotch^ry  (French  India),  873 
Oothen  (Anhalt),  939 

Council  Bluffs  (Iowa),  537 
Courland  (Latvia),  1063,  1226 

—  Lithuanian  claim,  124S 

—  railways,  1065 
Courland  (Lithuania),  1248 
Courtrai  (Belgium),  691 
Coventry,  population,  17 
Covilhft  (Portugal),  1195 
Covington  (Kentucky),  542 
Cowra(N.S.W.),  369 

Cracow,  1186,  1187;  military  dis- 
trict, 1189  ;  univ.,  1187 

Craiova  (Rumania),  1215 

Cranston  (Rhode  Island),  606 

Crefeld  (Prussia),  920 

Cremona  (Italy),  1004  ;  town,  1008 

Crete  (Greece),  726,  967,  969 

Crewe,  population,  18 

Crimmitschau  (Saxony),  959 

Crisana  (Rumania),  1214 

Cristobal  (Panama),  port,  1152,  1153, 
1154 

Croatia  (Serb,  Croat,  Slovene),  1264 

—  area  and  population,  1265 

—  coal,  1268 

—  justice,  1266 

Cronstadt  (Rus.),  see  Eronstadt 
Crooked  Island  (Bahamas),  338 
Croydon,  population,  18 
Ciiatro  Vieutos  (Sp.),  air  st.,  1288 
Cuba,  784  sqq 

—  agriculture,  785,  786 

—  alcohol,  786 

—  area  and  population,  784 

—  asphalt  beds,  786 

—  bank,  788 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  785 

—  books  of  reference,  788 

—  Cabinet,  784 

—  commerce,  786 

—  communications,  787 

—  constitution  &  government,  784 

—  copper,  786 

—  currency,  787 

—  debts,  785 

—  defence,  471,  785 

^-  diplomatic  representatives,  7^8 


CUR 

Cuba,  education,  785 

—  finance,  785 

—  forests,  786"* 

—  fruit,  786 

—  gold,  786 

—  honey,  786 

—  House  of  Representatives,  784 

—  immigi'ation,  785 

—  iron,  786 

—  live  stock,  786 

—  minerals,  786 

—  money,  787 

—  National  Congress,  784 

—  naval  stations,  471,  784 

—  navy,  785 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  787 

—  President,  784 

—  production  and  industry,  786,  786 

—  provinces,  784 

—  railways,  787 

—  rice,  786 

—  roads,  787 

—  Senate,  784 

—  shipping,  787 

—  sugar,  785,  786,  787 

—  timber,  786 

—  tobacco,  785,  786,  787 

—  towns,  785 

—  university,  785 

—  wireless  stations,  787 
Cubango  (Angola),  1203 
Ciicuta  (Colombia),  771 
Cuddalore  (India),  127 
Cuenca  (Ecuador),  821,  822,  823 

—  university,  821 

Cuenca  (Spain),  province,  1283 
Cuicuina  (Nicaragua),  mines,  1127 
Culebra  Cat  (Panama  Canal),    1153, 

1154 
Culebra  Is.  (Porto  Rico),  644 
Culiacan  (Mexico),  1075 
Cumana  (Veuez),  1369  ;  cotton,  1371 
Cumberland  (Maryland),  550 
Ciiudinamarca  (Colom. ),  771,  773 
Cunene  River  (S.-W.  Africa),  240 
Cuneo  (Italy),  1004  ;  town,  1008 
Cura9ao  (Dutch  W.I.),  1119,  1121 

—  administration,  1121 
-— islands,  1121 
Curcghem  (Belgium),  6£2 

Curico    (Chile),    pro  v.,   735 ;   town, 

735 
Curieuse  Island  (Seychelles),  198 
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Curytiba  (Brazil),  715,  716 
Catch  (India),  state,  123 
Cuttack  (India),  127    ^ 
Cuttington  (Liberia),  1067 
Ciiydbd  (Brazil),  715 
Cuzco  (Peru),  1175  ;  univ.,  1176 
Cyclades  (Greece),  967 
Cyprus,  107,  1334 

—  agriculture,  108 

—  area  and  population,  107 

—  banks,  109 

—  books  of  reference,  109 

—  commerce,  108 

—  copper,  108 

—  debt,  108 

—  ii  visions,  107 

—  education,  107 

—  finance,  108 

—  forestry,  108 

—  government,  107,  1334 

—  High  Commissioner,  107 

—  imports  and  exports,  109 

—  irngation,  108 

—  justice  and  crime,  107 

—  live  stock,  108 

—  local  government,  107 

—  mining,  108 

—  posts  and  telegi-aphs,  109 

—  railway,  109 

—  roads,  109 

—  shipping,  108 

—  sponge  fisheries,  108 

—  towns,  107 

—  troops  in,  265 

—  wheat,  108,  109 
Cyrenaica,  1030 

—  defence,  1031 
~  Governor,  1081 
~  produce,  1031 

—  railway,  1 032 
Czar  (Bulgaria),  726 

Czecho- Slovakia,  Rep.  of,  789  sqq 

—  agriculture,  794 

—  area  and   population,    789,  790, 

791 

—  army,  794 

—  banking  and  currency,  796 

—  books  of  reference,  797 

—  boundaries,  790 

—  breweries,  795 

—  Chamber  of  Deputies,  789,  790 

—  coal,  795 

—  commerce,  795 


DAG 

Czecho-SIorakia,  commnnicats.,  796 

—  constitution  and  government,  789, 

790 

—  crops,  794 

—  debts,  798,  794 

—  defence,  794 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  796 

—  districts,  790 

—  education,  791 

—  electoral  areas,  790 

—  ethnic  elements,  791 

—  finance,  788 

—  forests,  794,  795 

—  fruit,  794 

—  gold,  795 

—  hops,  794 

—  imports  and  exports,  795 

—  justice,  792 

—  live  stock,  794 

—  loans,  792 

—  manufactures,  795 

—  minerals,  795 

—  ministry,  790 

—  National  Assembly,  789 

—  National  Church,  791 

—  political  parties,  790 

—  ports,  796 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  telephones,  796 

—  President,  789,  790 

—  production  and  industry,  794 

—  provinces,  790,  791 

—  railways,  793,  796 

—  religion,  791 

—  representation,  790 

—  Senate,  789,  790 

—  sugar,  beetroot,  794,  796 

—  timber,  795 

—  towns,  791 

—  universities,  792 

—  waterways,  796 

—  wheat,  794 
Czegled  (Hungary),  994 
Czestochowa  (Poland),  1186,  1190 


Dabossa  (Uganda),  184 
Dabrowa  (Poland),  1186,  1190 
Dacca  (India),  127  ;  univ.,  129 
Dadhar  (Baluchistan),  160 
Dagana  (Senegal),  897 
Daghestan  (Russia),  1226 
Dago  Is.  (Esthonia),  826 
Dagomba  language,  Togoland,  254 
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Dahlak  Is.  (Eritrea),   w^tl  fishery, 

1028 
Dahomey  (F.  Af.),  871,  895,  890,  899, 
900 

—  agriculture,  899 

—  area  &  population,  871,  895,  899 

—  books  of  reference,  902 

—  budget,  900 

—  cotton,  899 

—  education,  899 

—  imports  and  exports,  896,  899 

—  palm  kernels  and  oil,  899 

—  post  offices,  897 

—  products,  899 

—  railways,  900 

—  roads,  899,  990 

—  shipping,  900 

—  telegraphs  and  telephones,  900 
Daira  Sania  debt  (Egypt),  265 
Dairen    or  Dalny,   747,   756,  1039, 

1058 
Dakar  (Senegal),  896,  897,  898 
Dakota,  see  N.  and  S.  Dakota 
Dalai  Lama  (Tibet),  746, 762 
Dalhousie  Univ.  (Canada),  287 
Dallas  (Texas),  461,  616 

—  Federated  Bank,  497 

Dalles  &  Celilo  Canal  (U.S  A.),  600 
Dalmatia     (Serb,     Croat,     Slovene 
State),  836,  1264 

—  area  and  population,  1265 

—  government,  1264,  1265 

—  justice,  1266 
Dalny,  see  Dairen 
Damanhilr  (Egypt),  258,  259 
Dam£o    (Portuguese    India),    1201, 

1202 

—  salt,  1202 

Damascus  (Syria),  1358,  1359; 
railway,  1848 ;  tobacco,  1359  ; 
town,  1359 ;  trams,  1344 

—  Patriarch  of,  1336 
Dambovitza  (Rumania),    petroleum, 

1218 
Darner,  El  (A.-E.  Sudan),  274 
Damietta  (Egypt),  258,  259 ;  tn.,  259 

—  mosque,  260 
Damot  (Abyssinia),  657 
Dampier  I.  (New  Guinea),  420 
Danakil  race  (Abyssinia),  658 

—  (Fr.  Somaliland),  894 
Danbury  (Connecticut),  517 
Danger  lali^nd  (Cook  U.)y  i^ 


DBC 

Danube  Commis^on,  1219,  1:^20 
Danube  prov.  (Wiirttem.),  962 

—  river  defences,  686,  780, 1220 

nav.  and  porta,  780,  1219, 1220 

Danville  (Illinois),  682 

—  ( Virginia),  624 
Danzig,  797  sqq,  919 

—  area  and  population,  798,  919 

—  bathing  resorts,  798 

—  books  of  reference,  799 

—  boundaiies,  798 

—  cities,  798 

—  commerce,  799 

—  communications,  799 

—  Constituent  Assembly,  797,  798 

—  constitution,  797,  798 

—  education,  798 

—  finance,  798 

—  High  Commissioner,  797 

—  political  parties,  797 

—  i-ailways,  799 

—  Senate,  798 

—  shipping,  799 

—  State  Council,  797 

—  Volkstag,  798 
Daqahliya  (Egypt),  258,  25^ 
Dar  el  Baida,  see  Casablanca 
Darbhangah  (India),  127 
Dardanelles,    1334  ;    fortif.,    1340  ; 

occupation,  1340 
Dar-es-Salaam  (Tanganyika),  188, 184 
Darlington,  population,  18 
Darmstadt  (Hesse),  921,  948 
Daru  (Papua),  417 

—  (Sierra  Leone),  251 
Darwen,  population,  18 
Darwin  (N.  Australia),  415 

—(Falkland  Islands),  328 
Darz&dah  race  (Baluchistan),  160 
Daudi  Chua,  Kabaka  (Uganda),  184 
Daugavpils  (Dvinsk),  1064 
Davao  prov.  (Philippines)),  647 
Davenport  (Iowa),  637 
David  (Panama),  1149 
Dawson  (Yukon),  827 
Dayton  (Ohio),  461,  694 
Dead  Sea  (Palestine),  1866 
Debar  (Serbia),  1266 
Deblin  (Poland),  fort,  1189 
Deb  Rdja  (Bhutan),  705 
Debra  Tabor  (Abyssinia),  658 
Debreczen  (Hungary),  994  ;  un}r.  996 
Decatur  (Illinois),  532 
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Decin  (Teschen),  796 
D^euffon  (Fr.  W.  Africa),  900 
Deep  Bay  (Hong  Kong),  110 
Degema  (Nigeria),  245 
Denwar  race  (Baluchistan),  160 
Deirdt  (Egypt),  irrigation,  266,  267 
Delagoa  Bay  Railway,  120  ft 
Delaware,  457,  619  sqq 

—  agricnlture,  520 

—  area  and  pop.  457,  474,  519 

—  books  of  reference,  521 

—  charity,  520 

—  cities,  519 

—  communications,  521 

—  constitution  k  govemmeut,  519 

—  debt,  520 

—  education,  520 

—  farms,  520 

—  finance,  520 

—  fisheries,  520 

—  Germans  in,  519 

—  Indians  in,  519 

—  leather  trade,  521 

—  live  stock,  520 

—  manufactures,  520 

—  minerals,  521 

—  pauperism,  520 

—  production  and  industry,  520 

—  railways,  521 

—  religion,  520 

—  representation,  453,  519 

—  savings  banks,  521 

—  shipping,  521 

—  tomatoes,  520 

—  wheat,  520 

—  wool,  520 

Delft  (Netherlands),  1098 

Delhi  (India),  city,  116,  127,  133 

Delhi  (India),  province,  116,  118 

—  agriculture,  139 

—  area  k  population,  118,  126,  127 

—  births  and  deaths,  126 

—  education,  130 

—  forests,  139 

—  goremment,  118 

—  justice,  131 

—  land  revenue,  138 
tenure,  138 

—  newspapers,  &c.,  131 

Delta- Amacuro  (Vei^ez.),  ter.,  1369 
Demerara(B.  Guiana),  126,  330, 1119 
Denis  Is.  (Uruguay),  1361^ 
Penison  (Texas),  616 


DEN 

Denmark,  800  sqq 

—  agriculture,  807 

—  area  and  population,  802 

—  army,  806 

—  banks,  810 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  803 

—  books  of  reference,  811 
— -  budget,  805 

—  charity,  804 

—  colony,  811 

—  commerce,  807 

—  communications,  809 

—  constitution  and  government,  801 

—  counties,  802 

—  crops,  807 

—  currency,  810 

—  customs  valuation,  809 

—  debt,  805 

—  defence,  806 

—  dependencies,  811,  812 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  810 

—  distilleries,  807 

—  divisions,  802 

—  divorce,  808 

—  education,  803 

—  emigration,  803 

—  finance,  804 
local,  806 

—  fisheries,  807 

—  flying  corps,  807 

—  Folketing,  801,  802 

—  forests,  807 

—  Germans  in,  803 

—  government,  central,  801 
local,  802 

—  illegitimacy,  803 

—  imports  and  exports,  808,  809 

—  justice  and  crime,  804 

—  King,  800,  812 

—  kings  since  1448,  800,  801 

—  Landsting,  801,  802 

—  live  stock,  and  exports  of,  807,  808 

—  local  finance,  806 
government,  802 

—  manufactures,  807 

—  ministry,  801,  802 

—  money  and  credit,  810 

—  money,  weights,  k  measures,  810 

—  navy,  807 

—  old-age  pensions,  &c.,  804 

—  pauperism,  804 

—  political  parties,  802 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  810 
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^Denmark,  production  k  industry,  807 

—  railways,  809 

—  reipiing  king,  800,  812 

—  religion,  808 

—  representation,  801 

—  reserve  fund,  805 

—  Rigsdag,  801 

—  roads,  809 

—  royal  family,  800 

—  savibgs  banks,  811 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  809 

—  Slesvig  territories  added,  802 

—  Statsraadet,  801 

—  sugar,  807 

—  telephones,  810 

—  towns,  808 

—  university,  804 

—  wheat,  807 

D'Entrecasteaux  Is.  (Pacific),  417 
Denver  (Colo.),  461,  514 

—  live  stock  trade,  516 

—  university,  515 
Derbent  (Caucasus),  1229 
Derby,  population,  18 
Derkos  area  (Thrace),  968,  1334 
Dema  (Italian  Africa),  1031 
D^sirade  I.  (Guadeloupe),  908 
Des  Moines  (Iowa),  461,  537 
Dessau  (Anhalt),  921,  939 
Dess^qi  (Egypt),  mosque,  260 
Destrellan     (Guadeloupe)     wireless 

station,  908 
Detmold  (Lippe),  949 
Detroit  (Mich.),  461,  569 
Deventer  (Netherlands),  1098 
Dewsbury,  population,  18 
Dharma  Raja  (Bhutan),  705 
Dholpur  state  (India),  123 
Dialah  (Mesopotamia),  1350 
Diamantina  (Brazil),  diamonds,  720 
Diarbekr  (Turkey),  1385  ;  tn.,  1336 
Diego  Garcia  Is.  (Mauritius),  192, 194 
Diego-Suarez  (Madagascar),  888,  889, 

890,  892 
Diekirch  (Luxemburg),  1072 
Dieppe  (France),  port,  864 
Differdanga  (Luxemburg),  1072 
Digue,  La,  Is.  (Seychelles),  198,  199 
Diion  (France),  844  ;  univ.,  847 
Dillingen  (Germany),  faculties,  923 
Dilly  (Timor),  port,  1202 
Dimbokro  (French  W.  Africa),  899 
Dindings  (Perak),  165   166,  167 


DOV 

Dingri  (Tibet),  762 
Dinguiray  (French  Guinea),  898 
Dir  (India),  122,  148 
Diriamba  (Nicaragua),  1126 
Dir^-Dawa  (Abyssinia),  658,  660 
Districtof  Columbia  (U.S.),  456,  521 
sqq 

—  area  and  pop. ,  456,  457,  474,  522 
~  banks,  523 

—  books  of  reference,  523 

—  debt,  523 

—  education,  522 

—  finance,  522 

—  government,  456,  521 

—  production  and  industry,  523 

—  universities,  522 

Distrito  Federal  (Mexico),  1075 
Diu  (Portuguese  India),  1201,  1202 

—  salt,  1202 

Diwaniyah  (Mesopotamia),  1350 
Djambi  Is.  (Sumatra),  1113 
Djenne  (French  W.  Africa),  900 
Djibouti  (F.  Somaliland),  660,  894, 

895 
Djokjorkarta  (Java),  1114 
Dobrudja  (Rumania),  727,  1214, 1215 
Dodecannese  (Aegean),    968,    1032. 

1334 
Dombki  (Baluchistan),  160 
Dominica  (B.W.  Indies),  343,344,345 

—  area  and  population,  344,  345 

—  Caribs  in,  345 

—  lime-juice,  344,  845 

—  products,  344,  345 
Dominion  of  Canada,  see  Canada 
Dominions,  British,  59,  91 
Domnarvet  (Sweden),  iron,  1309 
Don,  prov.  (Russia),  1226 

Don  Univ.  (Russia),  1230 
Donau,  see  Danube 
Doncaster,  population,  18 
Dongola  (A.  £.  Sudan),  274 
Dorada,  La  (Colombia),  775 
Dordrecht  (Netherlands),  1098 
Dori  (Fr.  W.  Africa),  901 
Dorpat  (Esthonia),  827  ;  univ.,  827, 

1064 
Dortmund  (Prussia),  920 
Doshisha  Univ.  (Japan),  1041 
Douai  (France),  844 
Douglas  (Isle  of  Man),  84 
Dover,  population,  18 
Dover  (Delaware),  519 
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Dover  (N.  H.),  576 

Drama  (Greece),  967 ;  town,  968 

Drammen  (Norway),  1138 

Drenthe  (Netherlands),   1096,  1097, 

1100 
Dresden  (Sax.)*  958;  technical  high 

school,  922  ;  town,  920,  959 
Duala  (Cameroon),  255 
Dubbs  (N.S.W.),  369 
Dublin,  28,  24,  37 

—  county  borough,  18,  23,  24 

—  population,  23,  24 

—  university  &  colleges,  30,  31 
Dubuque  (Iowa),  537 

Duchy  of  Cornwall,  4 

Lancaster,  4 

Ducie  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Dudelange  (Luxemburg),  1072 
Dudley,  population,  18 
Dudoza  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Dueim,  El  (A.-E.  Sudan),  274 
Duff  Islands  (Pacific),  445 
Duisburg  (Prussia),  920,  954 
Duke  of  Clarence  Islds.  (Pacific),  444 
Duke  of  York  Islds.  (New  Guinea),  421 

—  (Pacific),  444 

Duki  district  (Baluchistan),  158 
Dulaim  (Mesopotamia),  1350 
Duluth  (Minnesota),  461,  561 

—  port,  568 
Dundee,  22 

Dunedin  (New  Zealand),  425 

—  port,  434 ;  university,  427 
Dunkerque  (France),  844  ;  port,  864 

—  torpedo  station,  857 
Dunkirk  (New  York),  584 
Durango  (Mexico),  1075;  town,  1076 
Durazno  (Uruguay),  1361 
Durazzo  (Albania),  666,  667 
Durban  (Natal),  212,  230 

—  whaling  at,  231 

Dureh,   Las    (Somaliland),    wireless 

station,  200 
Durham  (North  Carolina),  588 
Durham  University,  30,  31,  251,  340 
Durlach  (Baden),  940 
Durrani  race  (Afgh. ),  663 
Diisseldorf  (Prussia),  920,  956 
Dusun  race  (Borneo),  98 
Dutch  Borneo,  1112,  1113 
Dutch  Cura9ao,  1119,  1121 
Dutch  East  Indies,  1112  sqq 

—  agriculture,  lllp,  1117 


Dut<;h  East  Indies,  ^rea  and   popu- 
lation, 1113 

—  army,  1115 

—  banks,  1118 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  1113 

—  books  of  reference,  1123,  1124 
cacao   1117 

—  Chinese  in,  1113,  1115,  1116 

—  cinchona,  1115,  1117,  1118 

—  coal,  1117 

—  coffee,  1117,  1118 

—  commerce,  1117 

—  communications,  1118 

—  constitution  and  government,  1112 

—  consular  representatives,  1119 

—  Council,  1112 

—  debt,  1115 

—  defence,  1115 

—  divisions,  1112,  1113 

—  education,  1114 

—  finance,  1115 

—  foreigners,  1113,  1U4,  1115 

—  Germans  in,  1113 

—  Governor-General,  1112 

—  imports  and  exports,  1117,  1118 

—  islands,  1112,  1113 

—  justice  and  crime,  1115 

—  land  tenure,  1116 

—  mining,  1117 

—  money  and  credit,  1118 

—  money,  weights,  measures*  1118 

—  navy,  1116 

—  oU,  1117 

—  opium,  1115 

—  posts,      telegraphs,      telephones 

1118 

—  production  and  industry,  1116 

—  railways,  1118 

—  religion,  1114 

—  rice,  1116 

—  rubber,  1118 

—  savings  banks,  1118 
— '  shipping,  1118 

—  sources  of  revenue,  1115 

—  sugar,  1116,  1117,  1118 

—  tea,  1117,  1118 

—  tin,  1117,  1118 

—  tobacco,  1116,  1117,  1118 

—  towns,  1114 

—  Volksraad,  1112 

Dutch  Guiana  {see  Surinam),  1119, 

1120 
Dutch  New  Gui^em  1112,    1113 
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Dutch  West  Indies,   1119  tqq.    See 

Surinam  and  Cura9ao 
Dvinsk  (Latvia),  1063,  1064,  1228 
Dyak  race  (Sarawak),  99 

Ealing,  population,  18 
East  Africa,  British,  179  sqq 

Italian,  187,  200,  274,  1029  sqq 

Portuguese,  1196,  1201,  1204 

East    African     Protectorate.        See 

Kenya 
Eastbourne,  population,  18 
East  Chicago  (Indiana),  535 
East  Griqualand  (South  Africa),  226 
East  Ham,  population,  18 
East  Indies,  British.  «Sf«e India,  British 

Dutch.    See  Dutch  East  Indies 

French.     See  India,  French. 

Portuguese.    See  India,  Portu. 

East  Liverpool  (Ohio),  594 

East  London  (Cape  Col.),  218,  227 

East  Orange  (N.J.),  578 

East  Providence  (R.I.),  606 

East  Prussia,  919,  954 

East  St.  LouiB  (lUiuois),  461,  532 

Eastern  Carolines,  1059 

Eastern  Mongolia,  mines,  1039 

Eastern  Province  (Belg.  Congo),  700 

Eastern  Province  (Uganda),  184 

Eastern  Rumelia,  726 

Eastern  Silesia,  919 

Kaston  (Pa.),  602 

Eau  Claire  (Wis.),  633 

Ebert,  Fried  rich  (President   German 

Republic),  917 
Ebingen  (Wiirttemberg),  963 
Eccles,  population,  18 
Echegheh  (Coptic  dignitary),  668 
Echmiadzin,  Catholicos  of,  1336 
Ecuador,  820  sqq 

—  agriculture,  822,  823 

—  area  and  population,  821 

—  army,  822 

—  banks,  824 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  821 

—  books  of  reference,  825 

—  boundary  questions,  771,  821,1176 

—  Chamber  of  Deputies,  820 

—  coal,  823 

—  cocoa,  823 

—  coffee,  823 

—  commerce,  823 

—  communications,  824 


9Q9 

Ecuador,  Congress,  820 

—  constitution  and  government,  820 

—  copper,  823 

—  Council  of  State,  820 

—  currency,  824,  825 

—  debt,  822 

—  defence,  822 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  825 

—  education,  821 

—  finance,  822 

—  forests,  823 

—  gold,  823 

—  hat  industry,  823 

—  imports  and  exports,  823,  824 

—  Indiana,  820,  821 

—  justice  and  crime,  822 

—  local  government,  820 

—  manufactures,  823 

—  minerals,  823 

—  money  and  credit,  824 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  825 

—  navy,  822 

—  petroleum,  823 

—  port,  824 

—  post  offices,  824 

—  President,  820 

—  production  and  industry,  822 

—  provinces,  820,  821 

—  railways,  824 

—  religion,  821 

—  river  navigation,  824 

—  roads,  824 

—  rubber,  823 

—  Senate,  820 

—  shipping,  824 

—  silver,  823 

—  sulphur,  823 

—  telegraphs  and  telephones,  824 

—  timber,  823 

—  tobacco,  823 

—  towns,  821 

—  universities,  821 

—  wireless  stations,  824 
Edea  (Cameroon),  255 
Edge  la.  (Spitsbergen),  1144 
Edina  (Liberia),  1067 
Edinburgh,  22  ;  university,  30,  31 
Edimeh.    See  Adrianople 
Edmonton  (Canada),  285,  306 
Efate  Island  (Pacific),  445 

Efe  language  (Togoland),  254 

Egeo  (Aegean),  1082 

Egham,  Koyal  HoUoway  College,  31 
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Egypt,  256  sqq^  1834 

—  agriculture,  266 

—  area  and  population,  258 

—  anny,  native,  265 

—  army  of  occupation,  265 

—  banks,  271 

—  books  of  reference,  277 

—  British  Protectorate,256,257,1334 
representatives,  256 

—  cantonal  courts,  263 

—  Capitulations,  263 

—  commerce,  267 

—  communications,  270 
Ministry  of,  257 

—  constitution  and  government,  257 

—  cotton,  267,  268 

—  Councils,  Provincial,  258 

—  currency,  271 

—  customs  valuation,  268 

—  debt,  264,  265 

—  defence,  265 

—  divisions,  268,  259 

—  education,  260  aqq 

—  El  Azhar,  Mosque,  260 

—  finance,  264 
municipal,  258 

—  foreigners  in,  258,  263 

—  General  Assembly,  258 

—  gold,  267 

—  governorships,  258,  259 

—  High  Commissioner,  256 

—  illiteracy,  260 

—  import  duties,  268 

—  imports  and  exports,  267 

—  irrigation,  266,  267 

—  justice  and  crime,  263 

—  land  holdings,  266 

—  Legislative  Assembly,  258 

—  local  government,  258 

—  Maktabs,  261,  262 

—  military  expenditure,  264 

—  minerals,  267 

—  ministry,  257 

—  money  and  credit,  271 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  271 

—  mosques,  260 

—  mudirias,  258 

—  municipal  finance,  258 

—  petroleum,  267 

—  ports,  269 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  telephones,  271 

—  previous  rulers,  256 

—  production  and  industry,  266 


ELO 

Egypt,  Provincial  Councils,  258 

—  railways,  270 

—  religion,  260 

—  reservoirs,  266 

—  savings  banks,  271 

—  self-government,  257 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  269,  270 

—  Suez  Canal,  43,  49,  258.  259,  269, 
270 

—  sugar,  267 

—  Sultan,  256 

—  towns,  258,  259 

—  troops  in,  British,  265 
native,  265 

—  university,  260,  262 

—  Wakf  lands,  263,  904 
Maktabs,  261,  262 

—  wheat,  266,  267 
Eichstadt  (Germany),  faculties,  923 
Eisenach  (Thuringia),  961 
Eitape  (N.  Guinea),  419,  421 
Ekaterinburg  (Russia)  univ.,  1230 
Ekaterinodar    (Russia),     nniversitv, 

1230 
El  Ahmadi,  Mosque  (Tanta),  260 
El  Azhar,  Mosque  (Cairo),  260 
Elba,  Island  of,  1015 
Elbasan  (Albania),  666 
El  Beni  (Bolivia),  707,  708,  709 
Elberfeld  (Prussia),  920 
Elbing  (Prussia),  921 
Elburz  dist.  (Persia),  mines,  1168 
El  Chaco  (Bolivia).  707 
El  Damer  (A.-E.  Sudan)   274 
El  Dueim  (A.-E.  Sudan),  274 
Elephant  Butte  dam  (U.S.A.),  476 
Eleuthera  Island  (Bahamas).  338 
El  Fasher  (A.-E.  Sudan),  274 
El  Gharb  (Morocco),  1083 
Elgin  (Illinois),  532 
Elgon,  Mt.  (Kenya),  forest,  181 
Kl  Hassa  (Arabia),  1335,  1348 
Elima  (Ivory  Coast),  899 
Elis  (Greece),  967 
Elisabethville  (Belg.  Congo),  700 

—  wireless  station,  703 
Elizabeth  (New  Jersey),  461,  578 

1   Elizavetpol,  see  Yelizavetpol 
Elkhart  (Indiana),  535 
El  Kosseir  (Egypt),  port,  2C9 

'   Ellice  Islands  (Pacific),  444 
Elmira  (New  York),  584 
El  Obeid  (A.-E.  Sudan),  274 
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Elobey,    Great  and  Little   (Spanish 

Africa),  1296,  1297 
El  Paso  (Texas),  461,  616 
Kl  Paraiso  (Honduras),  tobacco,  989 
El  Said  (Egvpt),  259 
Elvas  (Portugal),  1195 
Ely,  Isle  of,  16 
Elyria  (Ohio),  594 
Kmaus  (Danzig),  798 
Einba  (Russia),  oil,  1235 
Emertines  (Georgia),  915 
Emilia  (Italy),  province,  989 
Emir-el-Mumenin  (Morocco),  1083 
Emmen  (Netherlands),  1098 
Encarnacion  (Para.),  676,  1157,  1158 

wireless  station,  1161 

Enderbury  Island  (Pacific),  444 
England  and  Wales — 

—  agricultural  holdings,  63 

—  agricultui-e,  60  sqq 

—  area,  13,  60 

—  Bank  of  England,  83,  84 

—  banks,  chartered,  83 

' savings,  post-office,  83 

trustee,  83 

—  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  25 

—  books  of  reference,  86  sqq 

—  canals,  80 

—  cities,  17-19 

—  commerce,  69  sqq 

—  Councils,  County,  10,  11,  31,  32 
District,  &c.,  11,  13 

—  Counties,  Administrative,  10, 1 6, 1 7 

—  County  Boroughs,  17-19 
•  Councils,  10,  11,  31,  32 

—  crime  and  criminals,  35,  36 

—  crops,  61,  62 

—  customs,  42,  45,  46 

—  debt,  48,  50 

—  education,  agricultural,  30,  64 

authorities,  31,  32,  33 

elementary,  33 

finance  of,  31,  32,  35 

military,  53 

secondary,  31 

technical,  32 

university,  30,  31 

—  electorate,  6 

—  emigration  and  immigration,  25 

—  excise,  42,  45,  46 

—  fisheries,  65 

—  flax,  61 

—  forestry,  65 


lERI 

England  and  Wales,  hops,  61 

—  illegitimacy,  25 

—  imports  and  exports,  69  sqq 

—  inhabited  houses,  19,  48 

—  justice  and  crime,  36,  37,  38 

—  King,  3,  27 

—  land  distribution,  60 

—  local  government,  10-12 

—  local  taxation,  48,  50 

—  metropolis  {see  also  London),  20 

—  mining  and  minerals,  66 

—  mint,  82 

—  national  insurance,  39 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  20 

—  old-age  pensions,  39 

—  parliamentary  representation,  6 

—  pauperism,  40 

—  population,  13  sqq 

—  property  assessed,  43,  46,  47,  48 

—  railways,  80 

—  religion,  26-28 

—  revenue  k  expenditure,  41-6 

—  towns,  17-19 

—  trade,  70 

—  universities,  30,  31 

—  wheat,  61,  62 
Enid  (Oklahoma),  597 
Enkeldoorn  (Rhodesia),  204 
tlnos  (^gean  shores),  726 
Enschede  (Netherlands),  1098 
Entebbe  (Uganda),  184,  185 
Entre  Minho  e  Douro  (Port),  1195 
Entre  Rios  (Argentina),  669,  674 
Enzeli  (Persia),  port,  1166,1168,1233 
Epi  Island  (Pacific),  445 

Ejuual  (France),  fortress,  855 
Epirus  (Greece),  967 
Equator  (Belgian  Congo),  700 
Equatorial    Africa   (Fr.),    871,    872, 

886  sqq 
Equatorial  Provinces  (Abyssinia),  657 
Erfurt  (Prussia),  920 
Erie  (Pennsylvania),  461,  602 

Erie  Canal  (N.Y.),  587 
Erima  Haven  (New  Guinea),  420 
Eritrea  (Italian  E.  Africa),  200,  274, 
1027  sqq 

—  area  and  population,  1027 

—  commissariats,  1028 

—  currency,  1029 

—  defence,  1017,  1028 

—  finance,  1028 

—  frontier,  200,  274,  894 
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Eritrea,  gold  mines,  1028 

—  government,  1028 

—  Governor,  1028 

—  imports  and  exports,  1028,  1029 

—  irrigation,  1028 

—  palm  DUts,  1028 

—  pearl  fishing.  1028 

—  posts,     telegraphs,      telephones, 

1029  ■ 

—  railway,  1029 

—  religiou,  1027 

—  wireless  station,  1029 

Erivan  (Armenia),  1226,  1244 ;  town, 

1229,  1245 
Erlangen  (Bav.),  943 ;  univ.,  928,  944 
Erromanga  Island  (Pacific),  445 
Erronan  Island  (Pacific),  445 
Erythrea,  see  Eritrea 
Erzerdm  (Armenia),  1244, 1385,  1349 

—  salt,  1341 

Erzs6betfalva  (Hungary),  994 
Escanaba  (Mich.),  559 
Escaut,  see  Schelde 

Esch  a  Alz  (Luxemburg),  1072 
Eskilstuna  (Sweden),  1803 
Eskimo  race,  Alaska,  638 

—  Canada,  285 
Esmeraldas  (Ecuador),  821 

—  rubber,  823 

Esna  Barrage  (Egypt),  266 
Espa&a,  see  Spain 
Esperanza,  La  (Honduras),  988 
Esjurito  Santo  (Brazil),  715 

—  coffee,  719  ;  colonies,  720 
Espiritu  Santo  Island  (Pacific),  445 
Essen  (Prussia),  920,  954 
Essequibo  (B.  Guiana),  330,  1119 
Esslingen  (Wiirttemberg),  963 
Esteli  (Nicaragua),  1126 
Esthonia,  826  sqq 

—  agriculture,  829 

—  area  and  population,  827 

—  army,  828 

—  books  of  reference,  829 

—  boundaries,  827 

—  commerce,  828 

—  constitution  and  government,  826 

—  crops,  828 

—  currency,  829 

—  defence,  828 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  829 

—  districts,  827 

—  education,  827  , 


FAL 

Esthonia,  flag,  826 

—  forests,  829 

—  finance,  828 

—  imports  and  exports,  828,  829 

—  justice,  828    . 

—  live  stock,  828 
»—  ministry,  827 

—  navy,  828 

—  political  parties,  827 

—  port,  827 

—  production,  828 

—  religion,  827 

—  representation,  826 

—  State  Assembly,  826 

—  State  Head,  826,  827 

—  timber,  828,  829 

—  towns,  827 

—  university,  827,  828 

—  wheat,  829 

Estrada  Cabrera  (Guatemala),  mines, 

981 
Estremadura  (Port. ),  prov. ,  1 195, 119S 
Ethiopia,  657,  668 
Euboea  (Greece),  967  ;  mines,  978 
Eugene  (Oregon),  699 
Eupen  (Belgium),  691,  «19 
Europe,  British  possessions  in,  92  ^q 
Evansville  (Indiana),  461,  535 
Evanston  (Illinois),  532 
Everett  (Massachusetts),  553 
Everett  (Washington),  627 
Evkaf  (Turkish),  1887 
Evora  (Portugal),  1195  ;  town.  1195 
Ewe  race  (West  Africa),  899,  901 
Exeter,  population,  18  ;  college,  30 
Exuma  Island  (Bahamas),  338 


Fada  N'oottrma  (P.  W.  Africa),  901 
Faeroe  Islands,  see  Faroe  Is. 
Fagatoga  (Samoa),  653 
Fagersta  (Sweden),  iron,  1309 
Fairbanks  (Alaska),  638 
Faiytim  (Egypt),  258,  259,  266 

—  town,  259 

Fakaofo  Islabd  (Pacific),  444 
Fakumen  (ManchuriA),  761 
Falasha  race  (Abyssinia),  658 
Falcon  (Venez.),  state,  1869,  1S71 
Falkirk,  population,  ii 
Falkland  Islands,  828 

—  area  and  population,  32d 
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Falkland  Islands,  books  of  reference, 
329 

—  communications,  329 

—  crime,  329 

—  currency,  329 

—  education,  328 

—  finance,  329 

—  government,  328 

—  Governor,  328 

—  imports  and  exports,  329 

—  live  stock,  329 

—  posts,  329 

—  production  and  industry,  329 

—  savings  bank,  329 

—  sealing,  329 

—  shipping,  329 

—  telephones,  829 

—  whaling,  329 

Fall  River  (Mass.),  461,  5^3 
Falmouth,  port,  80 
Falmouth  (Jamaica),  341,  342 
Falun  (Sweden),  1303 
Famagusta  (Cyprus),  107, 109 
Fanning  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Far  Eastern  Democratic    Republic, 

1224 
Fargo  (North  Dakota),  591 
Farmiili  (Afghanistan),  664 
Faro  (Portugal),  1196;  town,  1195 
Faroe  Is.  (Denmark),  802 

—  area  and  papulation,  802 

—  representation,  801 
Farquhar  Is.  (Mauritius),  194 
Farukhabad  (India),  127 
Fasher,  El  (A.-E.  Sudan),  274 
Fatick  (Senegal),  897 

Faya  (French  Congo),  887 
Fead  Islands  (Pacific),  421 
Federal  Capital  (Brazil),  716 
Federal  District  (Brazil),  714,  716, 

718 
Federal  District  (Mexico),  1075 
Federal  District  (Venezuela),  1369 
Federal  Territory  (Australia),  350,352 

—  area  and  population,  352 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  352 

—  inhabited  houses,  352 

—  railways,  362 

Fed.  Malay  Stetes,  165,  170,  sqq,  1273 
{see  Malay  States,  Federated) 
Felicity  Island  (Seychelles),  198 
Fellahln  (Egypt),  266 
Fellin  (Esthonia),  827 


FIN 

Female  suffrage,  see  "^^oman  suffrage 
Fengtien  (Manchuria),  746,  761 
Feng-hwang-cheng  (Manchuria),  761 
Ferdinand,  King  (Rumania),  1213 
Ferghana  (R.  in  A.),  1227;  oil,  1235 
Fernando  Po  (Span.  Af.),  1296,  1297 

—  aborigines,  1297 

—  imports  and  exports,  1297 
Ferozepore  (India),  127 

Ferrara    (Italy),    1005  ;    tn.,    1007; 

Univ.,  1010 
Ferrol  (Spain),  dockyard,  1289 

—  fort,  1289;  wireless  sta. ,  1290 
Feuerbach  (Wiirttemberg),  968 
Fez  (Morocco),  1084,  1085 

—  military  area,  1036 

—  vineyards,  1087 

—  wireless  station,  1089 
Fianarantsoa  (Madagascar),  889 
Fife  (Northern  Rhodesia),  206 
Fiji,  350,  440  sqq 

—  area  and  population,  440 

—  births  and  deaths,  440 

—  banks,  442 

—  books  of  reference,  443 

—  Chinese  in,  440 

—  commerce,  441,  442 

—  communications,  442 

—  constitution  and  government,  440 

—  customs,  442 

—  debt,  441 

—  defence,  440 

—  education,  441 

—  finance,  441 

—  Governor,  440 

—  Indians  in,  126,  440 

—  immigration,  126 

—  imports  and  exports,  441,  442 

—  justice,  440 

—  live  stock,  441 

—  manufactures,  441 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  442 

—  production  and  industry,  441 

—  religion,  441 

—  rubber,  441,  442 

—  savings  bank,  442 

—  shipping,  442 

—  sugar,  441,  442 

—  telephone,  442 

— r  wireless  stations,  442   ' 
Findlay  (Ohio),  694 
Fingo  race  (South  Africa),j226 
Finland,  830  sqq 
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FIN 

Finland,  agriculture,  833 

—  area  and  population,  830,  831 

—  armv,  833 

—  banks,  835 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  831 

—  books  of  reference,  836 

—  Cabinet,  830 

—  canals,  835 

—  ('ivic  Protective  Guards,  833 

—  commerce,  834 

—  communications,  835 

—  constitution  and  government,  830 

—  copper,  833 

—  crime,  832 

—  crops,  833 

—  currency,  835,  836 

—  dairying,  833 

—  debt,  833 

—  defence,  833 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  836 

—  education,  831 

—  emigration,  831 

—  farms,  833 

—  finance,  832 

—  forests,  833 

—  House  of  Representatives,  830 

—  imports  and  ex[)orts,  834 

—  independence,  830,  1224 

—  industry,  833 

—  iron,  833,  834 

—  lakes,  830,  835 

—  live  stock,  833 

—  manufactures,  833,  834 

—  money,   weights,    measures,    835, 

836 
-  navy,  833 

—  newspapers,  832 

—  pauperism,  832 

—  political  parties,  830 

—  posts,  835 

—  President,  830 

—  production  and  industry,  833 

—  railways,  835 

—  religion,  831 

—  representation,  830 

—  roads,  835 

—  savings  banks,  835 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  835 

—  telegraphs  and  telephones,  285 

—  territoiy,  830,  831 

—  timber,  833,  834 

—  towns,  831 

—  universities,  831 


FLO 

Finmark  (Norway),  1132 

Finsch  Haven  (New  Guinea),   420 

Fiote     language     (Belgian    Con*:o 

700 
Fircnze,  see  Florence. 
Fitchburg  (Massachusetts),  553 
Fiume,  886 

—  area  and  population,  836 

—  independence,  836 

—  President,  836 

Flamenco  Island  (Panama),  1153 
Flanders  (Belgium),  690 
Flat  Island  (Seychelles),  198 
Flensburg  (Prussia),  921 
Flint  (Michigan),  461,  559 
Florence  (Italy),  1005  ;  tu. ,  1007 
Florencia  (Colombia),  771 
Flores  (Urupuay),  1361 
Florianopolis  (Brazil),  715 
Florida  (U.S.A.),  457,  523  sqq 

—  agriculture,  477,  478,  525 

—  area  and  pop.,  457,  475,  524 

—  books  of  reference,  526 

—  cities,  524 

—  communications,  526 

—  constitution  and  government, 

—  cotton,  478,  625,  526 

—  crime,  524 

—  debt,  525 

—  education,  524 

—  farms,  525 

—  finance,  525 

—  fisheries,  525 

—  forests,  625 

—  fruit  caltnre,  525 

—  Germans  in,  524 

—  Indians  in,  524 

—  Indian  reservations,  524 

—  live  stock,  625 

—  manufactures,  525 

—  minerals,  525 

—  naval  stations,  471,  526 

—  pauperism,  524 

—  ports,  492,  526 

—  production  and  industry,  477,  4 

525 

—  public  lands,  475 

—  railways,  526 

—  religion,  624 

—  representation,  453,  523 

—  rice,  477,  £25 

—  savings  banks,  526 

—  shipping,  492,  526 
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FLO 

Florida,  timber,  480,  525 

—  tobacco,  526,  526 

—  universities,  524 

—  wool,  525 

Florida  (Uruguay),  1361 
Florida  Island  (Pacific),  445 
Fiorina  (Greece),  967  ;  town,  968 
Flushing  (Netherlands),  1098;  forts, 
1108 

—  port,  1108 
Focsani  (Rumania),  1215 
Foggia  (Italy),  1006  ;  town,  1007 
Folkestone,  port,  79 

Fon  race  (French  W.  Africa),  899 
Fond  du  Lac  (Wisconsin),  633 
Fonseca  Bay  (Nicaragua),  U.S.  naval 

base,  1125 
Foochow  (China),  745,  747 
Forbes  (N.S.W.),  369 
Korcados  (Nigeria),  245 
Foreign  Legion  (French),  883 
Forli  (Italy),  1005 ;  town,  1008 
Formosa  (Argentina),  territory,  669 
Formosa  I.  (Japan),  746,  1038,  1039, 

1056 

—  defence,  1045 

—  educatioD,  1042,  1057 

—  finance,  1057 

—  imports  and  exports,  1057 

—  ])roduct8,  1057 

—  towns,  1057 

Fortaleza  (Brazil),  715  ;  town,  715 
Fort  Dausslen  (Madagascar),  889 
Fort  Dodge  (Iowa),  537 
Fort-de-France  (Martinique),  909 
Fort  Jameson  (Rhodesia),  196,  206 
Fort  Johnston  (Nyasaland),  195 
Fort  Lamy  (French  Congo),  887 
Fort  Rosebery  (Rhodesia),  206 
Fort  Sandeman  (Baluchistan),  159 
Fort  Smith  (Arkansas),  608 
Fort  Wayne  (Indiana),  461,  535 
Fort  Woith  (Texas),  461,  616 
Foundiounge  Is.  (Senegal),  887 
Fourah  Bay  Coll.  (W.  Africa),  251 
France,  837  sqq 

—  agriculture,  859 

—  alcohol,  860 

—  area  and  population,  840  sqq,  859 

—  army,  865,  856 
active,  856,  856 

—  —  administration,  856 
— .  —  aviation  service,  855 


FRA 

France,  army,  casualties,  855 

col.  forces,  855,  856,  874,  882 

883,  890,  905,  1086 

distribution,  856 

Foreign  Legion,  883 

forts,  864,  865 

future  policy,  855,  866 

Garde  Rdpublicaine,  866 

Gendarmerie,  856 

labour  contingents,  855 

metropolitan,  855,  856 

native  troops,  856,  86C 

reserve,  856,  856 

territorial,  866,  856 

uniform,  856 

—  arrondiasements,  838,  840 
maritime,  857 

—  associations  cultuelles,  845 

—  banks,  865,  866 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  844 

—  books  of  reference,  867 

on  colonies,  872,  879,  886,  888, 

893,  902,  907,  910,  913 

—  budget,  851,  852 

—  bureaux  de  bieniaisance,  860 

—  canals,  864 

—  cantons,  840 

—  Chamber  of  Deputies,  837,  838, 

839 

—  charity,  850 

—  cider,  869 

—  coal,  860 

—  ^  Saar  Basin,  843,  860 

—  colonial   troops,    855,    856,   874, 

882,  883,  890,  905,  1086 

—  colonies  &  depen.,  253,  255,  871 

sqq,  1273,  1358 
trade  ef,  872,  k  see  each  Colony 

—  commerce,  861  sqq 

with   United    Kingdom,  862, 

863 

—  communes,  840,  844,  845 

—  communications,  864,  865 

—  (Jonseil  d'iltat,  839 

—  Conseil  Sup^rieur  des  Colonies,  871 

—  constitution,  837 

—  copper,  860 
crops,  859 

—  currency,  866 

—  Customs  Corps,  856 

—  debt,  853,  854 

—  defence,  854  sqq 

—  departments,  839,  840,  841,  842 
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FRA 

France,  departments,  finance,  864 

new,  842 

silk- producing,  860 

—  diplomatic  repreaentatiyes,  867 

—  diyorces,  844 

—  ^olea  libres,  847 

—  education,  845  sqq 
faculties,  848 

higher.  847,  848,  849 

military,  849 

primarj,  846 

professional,  849 

secondary^  847 

technical,  849 

universities,  847,  848 

—  electoral  methods,  838,  844 

—  faculties,  848 

—  finance,  local,  854 
state,  851  sqq 

—  fisheries,  861 

—  Foreign  Legion,  888 

—  foreigners  residing  in,  843 

—  forests,  859 

—  forts,  854,  855 

—  frontier  and  fortresses,  854,  865 

—  fruits.  859 

—  Germans  in  (1911),  843 

—  government,  central,  837 
local,  839,  840,  844,  846 

—  imports  and  exports,    861,   862, 

863 

—  inland  navigation,  863,  864 

—  internal  communications,  864,  865 

—  iron,  860 

—  justice  and  crime,  849 

—  Latin  Monetary  Union,  866 

—  leased  territory,  747,  874,  878 

—  live  stock,  859 

—  loans,  854 

—  local  finance,  854 

government,  839,  840,  844,  845 

—  lycees,  847 

—  mandates,  871,  888,  901,  1858 

—  manufactures,  860 

—  mercantile  navy,  868 

—  mining  and  metals,  860 

—  ministry,  837,  838 

—  money  and  credit,  865 

—  money,  weights,  k  measures,  867 

—  National  Assembly,  837 

—  navigable  rivers,  864 

—  navy,  856  sqq 


FRA 

France,  navy,  ports,  867 

ships  allotted,  686,  857,  859 

torpedo  stations,  857 

—  observatories,  849 

—  occupations  of  people,  843 

—  old-age  pensions,  850,  851 

—  pauperism,  850 

—  penal  settlements,  860,  908,  909, 

910,  911 

—  political  parties,  838,  839 

—  population,  841  sqq 

communes,  844,  846 

departments,  841,  842 

foreign,  843 

increase  &  decrease,  848 

maritime,  867 

movement  of,  844 

occupations,  843 

rural,  844 

towns,  844 

urban,  844 

—  ports,  864 
naval,  857 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  865 

—  President,  837,  839 

—  production  and  industry,  859  sqq 

—  protectorates,  872,  875  aqq,  1083 

—  public  fortune,  854 

—  quarries,  860 

—  railways,  864 

—  religion,  845 

—  representation,  838,  839,  840 
colonial,   871,    873,    875,  880, 

894,  897 

—  rivers,  navigable,  864 

—  roads,  864 

—  savings  banks,  865 

—  schools,  845  sqq 

—  Senate,  837,  838,  839 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  863,  864 

—  silk,  860 

—  sovereigns  &  govts,  fr.  1589,  838 

—  sugar,  859,  860 

—  telephones,  865 

—  territory  acquired,  842,  843 

—  textile  products,  861,  862 

—  torpedo  stations,  857 

—  towns,  844 

—  trade,  861  ^q 

—  universities,  847,  848 
-—  wheat,  859  ' 

—  wine,  859,  861,  862 

—  women  workers,  843,  860 
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FRA 

Francistown  (Bechuanaland),  203 
Franconia  (Bavaria),  942 
Frankfort  (Kentucky),  541,  642 
Frankfort-on-Main    (Prussia),    920, 

964  ;  Univ.,  923,  924 
Frankfort-on-Oder  (Prussia),  921 
Franklin  (N.-W.  Terr.)  dist,  328 
Fray  Bentos  (Uruguay),  1361 
Fredericton  (New  Brunswick),  314 
Frederick  (Maryland),  650 
Frederick    Wilhelm's   Haven    (New 

Guinea),  420 
Frederiksted  (Virgin  Is.)f  646 
Fredrikshald  (Norway),  1133 
Fredrikstad  (Nor.),  1133  ;  port,  1141 
Freeport  (Illinois),  532 
Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  251,  252 
Freiberg  (Sa^fony),  959 
Freiburg  (Baden),  940  ;  archbishop, 

940,  963 ;  town,  912,  940 

—  university,  923,  924,  940 
Freiburg  (Switz. ),  see  Fribourg 
Freising  (Germany),  faculties,  923 
Fremantle  (W.  Aust),  port,  361,  403 
French  America,  872,  908  sqq 

—  Asia,  871,  872,  873  sqq,  1273 

—  Australasia,  872,  910  sqq 

—  Cambodia,  871,  872,874,  877,1273 

—  Cameroon,  255,  888,  see  Cameroon 

—  Congo,  256,   886  sqq  {see  French 

Equat.  Africa) 

—  Equat.  Africa  (F.  Congo),  886  sqq 
area  and  population,  871,  886, 

887,  888 

books  of  reference,  888 

budgets,  887,  888 

coffee,  887,  888 

defence,  887 

divisions,  886,  887,  888 

education,  887 

finance,  887 

forests,  887 

government^  886,  887 

Governor-General,  888 

imports  and  exports,  872,  887, 

888 

live  stock,  887 

products,  887,  888 

shipping,  887 

telegraphs,  887 

—  —  wireless  stations,  887 

—  Guiana,  860,  872,  908 

■  Guinea,  871,  896,  896,  898 


PRE 

French  Guinea,  area  and  population, 

871,  895,  898 

books  of  reference,  902 

budget,  898 

education,  898 

gold,  898 

imports  and  exports,  896,  898 

live  stock,  898 

post  offices,  897 

products,  898 

railway,  898 

roads,  898 

shipping,  898 

telegraphs      and     telephones, 

898 

—  India,  871,  872,  873,  874 

—  Indo-China,  871,    872,    874  sqq, 

1273 

—  Morocco,  871,  872, '1083,  1084 

—  North  Africa,  871,  872,  880  sqq, 

903  sqq 

—  Oceania,  872,  912,  913 
administration,  912 

area  and  population,  872,  912 

books  of  reference,  913 

imports  and  exports,  872,  912, 

913 
islands,  912 

—  Pacific  Islands,  872,  912 

—  Somali  Coast,  871,  872,  894.  895 

—  Sudan,  871,  895,  900,  901 
admiuistration,  900 

area  and  population,  871,  895, 

900 

books  of  reference,  902 

boundaries,  900 

budget,  900 

education,  900 

imports  and  exports,  900 

post  offices,  897 

'  production  and  industry,  900 

railway,  901 

steamboats,  901 

telegraphs,  901 

towns,  900 

wireless  stations,  901 

—  Togoland,  253,  901,  8e€  Togoland 

—  West  Africa,  253,  265,  871,   872, 

895  sqq 

area  and  population,  871,  895 

books  of  reference,  902 

boundaries,  895,  896 

budget,  896 
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FBE 

Freoch  West  Africa,    colonies,   871 

895,  897  aqq 

communicatioDS,  897 

currency,  897 

defence,  896 

edacation,  896,  898 

goTernment,  896 

Govemor-General,  896,  897 

imports  and  exports,  872,  896 

leased  territory,  895,  896 

money,  weights  and  measures, 

897 

posts  and  telegraphs,  897,  898 

production,  896 

railways,  897 

—  West  Indies,  872,  908 
French  Isles  (Pacific),  421 
Fresno  (Califoroia),  511 
Fribourg(Swit£.).1318,1320;tii.,1321 

—  university,  1322 

Friendly  Inlands,  see  Tonga,  443 
Friesland  (Netherlands),    1097 
Fuad  1.,  Sultan  (Egypt),  256 
Fuogian  race  (Chile),  735 
Fukien  (China),  pro  v.  745;  tea,  754 
Fukui  (Japan),  1040 
Fukuoka  (Japan),  1040 
Fuladu  district  (Gambia),  247 
Fulani  tribes  (Nigeria),  243 
Funafuti  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Funchal    (Madeira),     1195;     town, 

1195 
Fiirth  (Bavaria),  921,  943 
Fusan  (Korea),  port,  762,  1055 
Futa  Jallon  (French  Guinea),  898 
Futuna  Is.  (Pacific),  445,  912 
Fyzabad  or  Faizabad  (India),  127 


Gabait  gold  mine  (A.  -E.  Sudan)  276 
(Jaberones  (Bechuanaland),  202 
Gabun  or  Gabon  (Fr.  Congo),  886 
Gacus  (Fr.  W.  Africa),  901 
Gaeta  (It.),  ft.,  1015;  torp.  stn.,  1017 
Gaillard  Cut  (Panama  Canal),    1153, 

1154 
Galapagos  Is.  (Ecuad.),  821,  823 
Galatz  (Rumania),  1215 
Galesburg  (Illinois),  532 
Galicia  (Poland)  1186 
--agriculture,  1189,  1190 
—  countries,  1186 


OAT 

Galicia  (Poland),  eropa,  11SH> 

—  education,  1187 

—  justice,  1187 

—  miues  and  minerals^  1190 

—  pauperism,  1188 
— r  petroleum,  1190 

—  religion,  1187 
Galilee  (Palestine),  1352 
Gallaland,  657 

Galla  tribes,  179,  658 
Galle  (Ceylon),  103 
Gallegos  (Argentina),  670 
Gallipoli  (Dardanelles)  occupies,  131 
Galveston  (Tex,),  port,  492,  618 

—  town,  61 6 

Galway  University  College,  31 
Gambaga  (Gold  Coast),  250 
Gambela  (Abyssinia),  277,  658 

—  Enclave  (A.-E.  Sudan),  274,  66.* 
Gambia  Col.  &  Prot.,  242,  247,  896 

—  administration,  247 

—  banks,  248 

—  books  of  reference,  253 
~  commerce,  247,  248 

—  communications,  248 

—  currency,  248 

—  education,  247 

—  finance,  247,  248 

—  Governor,  247 

—  imports  and  exports,  247,  1148 

—  police,  247 

—  post  offices,  248 

—  shipping,  248 

Gambier  Islands  (Fr.  Oceania),  91*2 

Gand,  see  Ghent 

Gandawa  (Baluchistan),  160 

Ganges  navigation,  150 

Gangtok  (Sikkim),  162 

Garden  Is.  (N.S.W.),  naval  base,  3^ 

Gardinas,  see  Grodno  (Lithuania! 

Gardner  Island  (Pacific),  444 

Gardner  Islands  (New  Guinea),  421 

Garhwal  (Tehri)  (India),  sUte,  124 

Gartok  (Tibet),  762,  763 

Garua  (Cameroon),  255 

Gasc  (Eritrea),  1028 

Gateshead,  population,  18 

Gatooma  (Rhodesia),  204 

Gatun  dam  (Panama  Canal),  1153 

Giivle  (Sweden),  1303;   gov.,    im, 

1801 
Giivleborg  (Sweden),  province,  1302 
Gay  a  (India),  127 
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Gaza  (Palestine),  1852,  1358  ;  port, 

1356 
Gaza  (Portuguese  E.  Africa),  1204 

—  railway,  1205 

Gazara  (MeHopotamia),  1351 
Geelong  (Victoria),  881 
Geislingen  (Wurttemberg),  963 
Gelsenkircheu  (Prussia),  920 
Gembloux  (Belgium),  692 

Genera  (N.Y.),  584 

Geneva  (Switzerland),  1818,  1320 

—  town,  1321  ;  university,  1322 
Genoa  (Italy),  ft,  1016  ;  pt.,  1024 

—  prov.,  1004  ;  torpedo  station,  1017 

—  town,  1007  ;  university,  1010 
George  V.,  King  and  Emperor,  3,  27, 

115,  210,  850 

—  title,  3,  115 

George  Town  (Penang),  165 
Georgetown  (Ascension  Island),  178 

—  British  Guiana,  330 

—  Cayman  IslandjB,  842 
Georgetown  university  (U.S.A.),  522 
Georgia,  Republic  of,  914  sqq,  1224, 

1244,  1246 

—  agriculture,  915,  916 

—  area  and  population,  914,  915 

—  army,  916 

- —  births,  marriages,  deaths,  915 

—  books  of  reference,  916 

—  commerce,  916 

— -  communications,  916 

— '  Constituent  Assembly,  914 

—  coustitution  k  government,  914, 

1244 

—  currency,  916 
— •  defence,  916 

— ■  diplomatic  representatives,  916 

—  education,  915 

—  fruit,  916 

— ■  imports  and  exports,  916 
— -  land  distribution,  915,  916 
— -  languages,  915 

—  live  stock,  916 

—  minerals,  916 

—  port,  916,  1245 

—  President,  914 

- —  production  and  industry,  915,  916 

—  provinces  and  districts,  914,  915 

—  railways,  916 

—  religion,  915 

—  Senate,  914 

—  towns,  916 
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Georgia,  Republic  of,  tribes,  915 

—  university,  915 

—  wheat,  9i5 

—  wine,  916 

Georgia  (U.S.A.),  457,  526  sqq 

—  agriculture,  477,  478,  528 

—  area  &  population,  457,  475,  526 

—  books  of  reference,  528 

—  cities,  527 

—  coal,  528 

—  commuiiication.s,  528 

—  .constitution  and  government,  526 

—  cotton,  478,  528 

—  crime,  527 

—  debt,  527 

—  education,  627 

—  farms,  528 

—  finance,  527 

—  fisheries,  528 

—  forests,  528 

—  Germans  in,  527 

—  gold,  528 

—  imports  and  exports,  528 

—  Indians  in,  527 

—  live  stock,  528 

—  manufactures,  528 

—  minerals,  528 

—  pauperism,  527 

—  ports,  492,  528 

—  production  and  industry,  477,  478, 

528 

—  public  lands,  475 

—  railways,  528 

—  religion,  527 

—  representation,  453,  526 

—  rice,  477,  528 

—  savings  banks,  528 

—  shipping,  492,  528 

—  sugar,  528 

—  timber,  480,  528 

—  tobacco,  478 

—  universities,  527 

—  wheat,  528 

—  wool,  528 

Oera  (Reuss),  921,  961 
Geraldton  (W.  Aust.),  403 
Gernaan  Austria,  see  Austria 
German  Republic,  917  eqq. 

—  accident  insurance,  924,  925 

—  agriculture,  929,  930 

—  alcohol,  932 

—  area  and  population,  918  t^^  929 

—  armistice,  926,  928 
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(HnMnlkimiak,  izw,  930,  931 

-  ii2dtice  and  cnsse.  935 
(   '                                               lumeoBiJe  vociEesft.  930 

.tecihoIJtfrs  (Arirfsbuna),  674 
«fl«ed  t«intnrT,  #i7,  1039,  1058 

.jans,  ^'iiS 
aianafiheCDcs^  931.  9S2 

-  mercuLtiLe  batt,  >32 

-  militarT  aaBociaixiis,  937,  928 

—  mining  and  xiiBflnI&,  930 

—  ministry,  917 

—  monej  and  credit,  S»34 

—  money,   weiglitB^  and    measoies. 
935 

—  National  Assembly,  916 

—  navy,  928,  929 

I expenditure,  925,  929 

I new,  928,  929 

^w,  917 sabmarines,  857,  859,  929 

surrendered,  857,  &59,  92* 

..N^MOuers,       —  occupied  territoiy,  919 

~  old  age  insurance,  924,  925 
-^  pauperism,  924 

—  pUMscite  results,  919 

—  political  parties,  917,  918 

—  population,  918  «99 

in  other  lands,  see  each  casLT^ 

movement  of^  919,  920 

of  States,  918 

of  towns,  920,  921 

—  ports,  932 

—  postal  statistics,  933,  934 
'—  potash,  930 

—  President,  917,  918 
'  —  production  and  indmstiy,  92£  <" 
.  —  Public  Safety    Polka,    Jbc,  ST 

928 

—  railways,  933 

—  Beichstsg,  918 

—  BeicLsrat,  917,  918 

—  Reichswehr,  926,  827 

—  religion  and  religiviiB 
921 

—  reprassntatioiL,  917 

—  Ssar  Basin,  843,  919 

—  schools. 


.-.  ..v..\vx,  936 
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seoondaiy,  922 

t^y^nica]    922,  9tS 

—  riup|!mg,933 
.^  4^«^  .&C.,       — sickness  inaBTSBes,  9^^  SSl 

^silk.9Sl 
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German  Republic,  silver,  930 

—  States,  918,  989  sqq 

—  steel,  980,  981 

—  submarines  surrendered,  857,  859, 

929 

—  sugar,  981,  982 

—  telephones,  934 

—  territory  ceded,  842,  843,  919 
occupied,  61,  68,  469,  919 

—  towns,  920,  921 

—  tramways,  988 

—  Treaty  of  Yersailles,    843,    919, 

926,  927,  928,  954 

—  uniyenrities,  923,  921 

—  wheat,  929 

—  wine,  929 

—  woman  suffrage,  917,  918 

—  ZoUgebiet,  931 

German  former  possni.  in  Africa,  91, 
182,  187,  239,  268,  255 

—  New  Guinea,  419  aqq^  1059 

—  Pacific  Islands,  419  sqq^  438,  1059 

—  Solomon  Islands,  419,  422 

—  S.W.  Africa,  239 

— "West  Africa,  see  Cameroon,  Ac. 
Germiston  (South  Africa),  213 
Gerona  (Spain),  1283;  fort,  1289 
Gezirah,  the,  cotton  growing,  275,276 
Ghadames  (Ital.  N.Africa)  1080, 1031 
Gharb,  £1  (Morocco),  1083 
Gharbtya  (Egypt),  258,  259 
Ghardaia  (Algeria),  881 
Ghat  (Italian  North  Africa),  1031 
Gheg  race  (Albania),  666 
Gheledi  (It.  Somaliland),  1030 
Ghent  (Belgium),  691  ;  unir.,  691 
Ghilanor  Enzeh  (Pers. ),  pt, 1166, 1168 
Ghilzai  race  (Afghanistan),  663 
Ghulto  race  (fialuchistan),  160 
Gibraltar,  92  ;  troops  at,  92 
Giessen  (Hesse),  948  ;  univ.,  923,  948 
Gifu  (Japan),  1040 
Gijon  (Spain),  1284 
Gilbert  k  EUice  Is.  Colony  (Pacific), 

444»  445,  446,  447 
Gillingham,  population,  18 
Gipsies ;  Bulgaria,  728  ;  Persia,  1165; 

Serb,  Croat,  Slovene,    1266 ; 

Spain,  1284 ;  Turkey,  1336 
Girga  (Egypt),  258,  259 
Girgenti  (Sicily),  1006  ;  town,  1008 
Girton  College,  Cambridge,  81 
Gisbome  (New  Zealand),  425 


GOL 

Gissi  tribe  (Liberia),  1066 

Giza  (Egypt),  258,  259  ;  town,  259 

Gizo  IsUnd  (Pacific),  445 

Glace  Bay  (N.S.)  316  ;  wireless  stn., 

301 
Glarus  (Swiss  canton),  1318, 1320 
Glasgow,  agricultural  college,  30 

—  population,  22 

—  port,  67,  79 

—  university,  30,  81 
Glauchau  (Saxony),  959 
Gleiwitz  (Prussia),  921 
Glens  Falls  (New  York),  584 
Glettkau  (Danzig),  798 
Gloucester,  poptdation,  18 
Gloucester  (Massachusetts),  553 
Gloucester    Is.     (French    Oceania), 

912 
Glorersville,  (New  York),  584 
Gmtind  (Wiirttemberg),  968 
Goa  (Portuguese  India),  1196,  1201, 

1202 

—  area  and  population,  1201 

—  education,  1202 

—  finance,  1202 

—  products,  1202 

Goajira  (Colombia),  province,  771 
Gobi  desert  (Mongolia),  764 
Goebilt  (Sarawak),  100 
Gojam  (Abyssinia),  657 
Gola  tribe  (Liberia),  1066 
Gold  Coast,  242,  248  sqq 

—  administration,  248 

—  area  and  population,  248 

—  banks,  250 

—  books  of  reference,  258 

—  communications,  249 

—  currency,  250 

—  debt,  249 

—  education,  248 

—  finance,  249 

—  gold,  249 

—  Governor,  248,  250 

—  imports  and  exports,  249 

—  police,  248 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  249 

—  production,  248,  249 

—  railways,  249 

—  roads,  249 

—  shipping,  249 

—  telephones,  249 

—  wireless  station,  249 

Gold  Coast  Territories,  248,  250 
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Gold-yielding  regions :  — 

Abyssinia,  659  Kenya  Colony, 

Afghan'ton,664  181 

A.-£.      Sudan,  Korea,  1055 

276  Liberia,  1068 

Angola,  1208  Madag'car,  890 

Argentina,  674  Malay Sts.,  172, 

Australia,  357,  175 

and  ie;«  States  Mexico,  1078 

Austria,  668  Morocco,  1087 

Bel.  Congo,  701  Mozambique, 

BoUtU,  709  1204 

Borneo,  98,  99,  Natal,  231 

100  Newf  dlnd  335 

Brazil,  720  N.Z.,  432,  433 

B.  Guiana,  330  Nicaragua,  1127 

Bulgaria,  731  Papua,  418 

Cameroon,  255  Peru,  1179 

Canada,      294,  Philippines,  649 

k  tee  Pro  vs.  Porto  Hico,644, 

Ceylon,  105  Portug.,      and 

Chile,  739  poss.,     1199, 

China,  755  1203,  1204 

Colombia,  778,  R'desia,205,206 

774  Russia,  1243, 

Costa  Rica,  780  Salvador,  1255 

Cuba,  786  Santo       Dom- 

Czecho  -  Slova-  ingo,  1260 

kia,  795  Sarawak,  100 

Dutch       West  Serb,     Croat, 

Indies,  1120  SloveneState, 

Ecuador,  823  1268 

France  &  cols.,  Sin-Kians;,  764 

860,876,878,  S.  &  S.  W.Afr. 

890,898, 899,  205, 206,209, 

909  220,  231 

GoldCoast,249,  Swaziland,  209 

250  Sweden,  1309 

Guatemala,  981  IMbet,  762 

Haiti,  985  Turkey,  1341 

Honduras,  990  U.S.  A., 481,482 

Hungary,  998  &  see  States 

India,  142  Uruguay,  1364 

Italy  and  cols. ,  Venezuela,  1371 

1020,  1028  W.  Africa,  249, 

Japan,  1049  250 
Gomel  (Russia),  1228 
Gonaives  (Haiti),  984 

Gondar  (Abyssinia),  657  ;  town,  658 
Goppingen  (Wiirttemberg),  963 
Gorakhpur  (India),  127 
Gordon  College  (Khartoum),  274 
Gore  (Abyssinia),  657  ;  town,  658 
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Goree  (Senegal),  897 

Gorgol  (French  W.  Africa),  901 

Gorizia  (Italy),  1004 

Gbrlitz  (Prussia),  921 

Gosha  (Italian  Somaliland),  1029 

Goteborg  (Sweden),  province,  1302 

—  faculty,  1803  ;  gvnmt.,  1300. 1301 

—  shipping,  1812  ;  town,  1303 
Gotha  (Thuringta),  961 
Gottingen  univ.  (Germany),  923 
Gottland  (Sweden),  province,  1302 
Gouda  (Netherlands),  1098 
Gough's  Island  (Atlantic),  198 
Goulbum  (New  South  Wales),  369 
Goundam  (French  W.  Africa),  900 
Goyaz  (Brazil.),  715,  718;  diamonds, 

720 
Gozo  Island  (Malta),  93 
Graaff-Reinet  (Capo  Colony),  227 
Gradisca  (Italv),  1004 
Grafton  (New  South  Wales),  869 
Graham's  Land  (Falkland  Is.),  328 
Graham's  Town  (S.  A.),  214,  226 
Granada  (Spain),  1283  ;  town,  1284 

—  university,  1285 

Granada  (Nicar«),  1126  ;  university, 
1126 

—  wireless  station,  1128 

Grand  Bahama  Island  (W.I.),  338 
Grand  Bassa  (Liberia),  1067 
Grand  Bassam  (Ivory  Coast),  899 

—  gold  near,  899 

Grand  Caicos  Island  (W.I.),  343 
Grand  Canyon  (Arizona),  507 
Grand  Cayman  Is.  (W.L),  342 
Grand  Cess  (Liberia),  1067 
Grand  Falls  (Nfnld.),   paper  mills, 

335 
Grand  Forks  (North  Dakota),  591 
Grand  Lahou  (Ivory  Coast),  899 
Grand-Popo  (Togo),  902 
Grand  Rapids  (Michigan),  461,  559 
Grand  Turk  Is.  (W.  Indies),  343 
Grand  Wallachia  (Rumania),  1214 
Grande  Aldee  (French  India),  873 
Grande  Comoro  Island  (French),  892 
Grande-Terre  (Guadeloupe),  908 
Granville  (New  South  Wales),  369 
Gr^o-Mogul  (Brazil),  diamonds,  720 
Graz  (Austria),  682  ;  univ.,  683 
Graubunden  (Switz.),  1318,  1320 
Gray  Univ.  Coll.  (S.  Af.),  214 
Great  Admiralty  Is.  (Pac.)f  422 
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Great  Britaiiii  3  aqq 

—  administration,  since  1846,  10 

—  agricultural  education,  30,  64 

—  —  holdings,  63 

—  agriculture,  60  sqq 

—  Air  Council,  60 

—  —  Force,  44,  46,  60 
Ministry,  9,  60 

—  allotments,  63 

—  area,  13,  60  ;  cultivated,  61 

—  army,   f>l,    and   see  parts  of  the 

Empire 

administration,  52,  53 

Air  Force,  60 

commands,  62 

estimates,  44,  45,  46,  53 

expenditure,  51,  53 

garrisons  abroad,  61,  53 

in  Constantinople,  51,  53, 1340 

in  Egypt,  265-6 

in  Germany,  51,  53 

in  Mesopotamia,  51,  53,  1350 

in  Palestine,  51,  53,  1352 

in  India,  61,  52,  136,  137 

military  education,  53 

native  troops,  51,  53 

new,  51,  62 

organisation,  51,  52   5;i 

regular,  61,  52 

reserve,  62 

territorial,  61,  62,  53 

—  Army  Council,  52,  53 
^  Bank  of  England,  83,  84 

—  banks,  chartered,  83 

post-office,  83 

trustee,  83 

—  barley  produce,  61,  62 

—  battleships,  55-57 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  25 

—  blast  furnaces,  68 

—  Board  of  Admiralty,  64 

—  Bd.  ofEducation,  9,  31,  32,  33,  34 

—  books  of  reference,  86  sqq 

—  boroughs,  12 

—  budgets,  41-6 

—  Cabinet,  7-9 
War,  7,  8,  51 

—  canals,  80,  81 

—  census  of  1911,  13 

—  cities,  17,  18,  19,  22,  23,  24 

—  Civil  List,  4,  44,  46 

—  Civil  Services,  44,  46,  46 ;    esti- 

mates, 46 
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Great  Britain,  coal  exports,  67 

—  coal  ports,  67 

—  coal  raised,  %^,  67 

—  coaling  stns.,  112,197,251,349,373 

—  colonial  expenditure,  91 

—  colonies  and  dominions,  91  sqq 

—  commerce,  69  sqq 

—  Commons,  House  of,  5,  6,  10 

—  consolidated  fund  services,  4,44,46 

—  constitution  and  government,    5 

sqq 

—  copper,  66 
imports,  68,  76 

—  com  and  green  crops,  61,  62 

—  cotton,   consumption,  69 

exports  &  imports,  69, 74, 76,  76 

—  Councils,  County,  10,  11,  31,  32 
District,  11,  13 

Parish,  11 

—  Counties,    Administrative,    Eng- 

land and  Wales,  10  ;  list,  16-17 

—  County  Associations,  10 

—  county  boroughs,  12,  13,  31  ;  list, 

17-19 

—  County  Councils,  10.  11,  31,  32 

—  credit,  82 

—  criminal  statistics,  38 

—  crops,  61,  62 

—  Crown  Colonies,  91 

—  Crown  lands  revenue,  43,  46 

—  cruisers,  66,  67-59 

—  customs,  42,  44,  46,  47 
valuation,  69,  70 

—  debt,  44,  49,  50 
local,  50 

National,  44,  48  sqq 

War,  44,  49,  60 

—  defence  {see  also  Army,  &  Navy), 

51  sqq 
Imperial,  51 

—  destroyers,  55,  59 

—  Development  Commissioners,  64 

—  District  Councils,  11,  13 

—  dockyards,  280,  373 

—  Dominions,  &c.,  see  under  Names 

—  Dominion  navies,  69 

—  education,  30  sqq 

agricultural,  30,  64 

Board  of,  9,  31,  32,  33,  34 

elementary,  38-6 

finance  of,  30  sqq^  86 

secondarv  and  technical,  &c,, 
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Or«it  BriUhi,  edacfttioD,  o&ir«T<rit3r, 

KrJncatiori  AcU,  1918-19,  31,  32, 

33,  34 
—  exf»*'nditure  under,  35 

•■•'  cdtCtOTl,  d 

---  etnigratioD  and  immigration,  25-6 

-  eNUte  duties,  43,  40,  47 

—  Mtifnat««,  45  tqq 

-  eicM«  profita  tax,  43,  47 
• '  excine,  42,  44.  46,  47 

—  exwmtire  government,  7  »^7 

—  exf)enditnre,  44  sqq. 

'  -  ex}H)rt«,  65,  67,  69  »qq 

coal,  &c.,  67 

cotton,  69,  74,  76 

—  •  ftth,  65 

foreign  and  colonial,  70  $qq 
...  -  gold  and  lilver,  73 
"  —  iron  and  iteel,  68,  74,  76 

-  —  principal  artiolcR,  76  tqq, 
'  -    -  textiles,  69,  74,  76 

wool,  69,  74,  76 

•  -  farm  holdings,  68 

fl nance  {see  also  BanlcR),  41  sqq 

—  ~  excess  profits  tax,  43,  47 

•  -  —  national  debt,  44,  48  aqq 

■     •  revenue  k  expenditure,  41  aqq 

taxation,  42,  48,  47,  48 

—  local,  44,  48,  60 

—  -  War  expenditure,  46,  46,  49 

—  HhH  imports  and  exjwrts,  65 

—  ilHheries,  65 
-  iUx.  69,  75 

•  -.  food  Imports,  76,  76,  77 

-  forests  and  forestry,  65 

—  franchise  revision,  6 

*  gold  bullion  imports  k  exports,  78 

—  goods  tran8hi^)ped,  77 
government,   imperial  k  central, 

5  8qq 

executive,  7-10 

local,  10  sqq 

—  gunboats,  55,  59 

—  hay  |>roduce,  61,  62 

hoitltn  insurance,  national,  89 

•  "  Health,  Ministry  of,  9,  89,  45 

—  heir-apmrent,  8  ;  income  of,  4 

—  •  hoj^,  61 

-  House  of  Commons,  5,  6,  10 

—  Hou8«of  Lords,  5,  6 

—  h<ku»».dnty  revenue,  48,  46,  47 

—  illegitimacy,  25 


Great    Britun,     Iiapciial 
Comaittee,  51 

—  impoHs,  66,  69  sqq 

cotton,  75 

fish.  65 

flax,  75 

flour,  74,  75,  76,  77 

food,  74,  75,  76,  77 

foreign  and  oolonia]^  70  9fq 

gold  and  sQTer,  78 

iron,  68,  74,  75 

meat,  76,  77 

metals  and  minerals,  68,  74,  75 

principal  articles,  74^  76,  76,  77 

sugar,  77 

tea,  76,  77 

wheat,  74,  75,  76,  77 

wool,  74,  75,  76 

—  income  tax  and  snper-tax,  43,  46, 
47,  48 

—  inhabited  houaes,  19,  21    24,  43, 
46,  47 

—  instruction,  see  ednoation 

—  insurance,  national,  39,  45 

health,  89,  45 

unemployment,  89 

—  iron  imports,  68,  74,  75 

ore,  6S,  74,  76 

works,  68 

—  justice  and  crime,  35  sqq 

—  King  and  Emperor,  8,  27,  116, 850 
title,  3,  115 

—  Labour,  Ministry  of,  9,  45 

—  land  distribution,  60 

—  holdings,  63,  64 

revenue,  48,  46,  47 

tax,  43,  46,  47 

value  ducies,  48,  46,  47 

—  languages,  14 

—  leased  territories,  &c.,  110,177, 747, 
895,  896,  1278 

—  linen,  69 

—  live  stock,  61,  68 

—  local  debt,  50 

expenditure,  50 

government,  10  &qq 

I revenue,  50 

taxation,  44,  48,  50 

—  Lords,  House  of,  5 

—  maternity  benefit,  89 

—  members  of  Farliamcnt,  6 
payment  of,  6 

'  —  metal  imports,  68,  74,  76 
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Oreat  Britain,  metropolis,  tee  Lon- 
don 

— ►  military  expenditure,  44,  46,  46, 
49,  53 

—  minerals,  66  sqq 

—  Mines  Department,  10 

—  ministry,  8-10,    51,  54 

of  Jjabonr,  9,  45 

of  Munitions,  45 

War  Cabinet,  7,  8,  61 

—  money  and  credit,  82  sqq 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  84 

—  monitors,  55 

—  motor  vehicle  duties,  42,  43 

—  municipal  (Corporations,  12 

—  Munitions,  Ministry  of,  45 

—  National  Debt,  44,  48  sqq 

—  national  health  insurance,  39,  45 

—  national  insurance,  39,  45 

—  national  reserve  (army),  52 

—  navigation,  78 
inland,  80 

—  navy,  53  eqq 
auxiliaries,  59 

bases,  92,   112,  177,  280,  349, 

355,  373 

battleships,  55,  56,  57 

Board  of  Admiralty,  54 

coal,  sts., 112,197,  251,  349,373 

cruisers,  55,  57-9 

destroyers,  55,  59 

dockyards,  280,  378 

Dominion  navies,  59 

estimates,  expen.,  44, 45,  46, 54 

Far  Eastern  Fleet,  69 

flotilla  leaders,  55,  59 

future  policy,  53,  59 

gunboats,  55,  59 

monitors,  55 

number,  all  ranks,  54,  55 

organisation,  54 

river  gunboats,  55 

sale  of  vessels,  53 

seaplane  carriers,  57,  59 

submarines,  55,  59 

summary  of  fleet,  55  sqq 

torpedo  boats,  55 

—  new  army,  51,  52 

—  oats  produce,   61,  62 

—  occupations  of  people,  20,  22,  24 

—  old  age  pensions,  39,  46 

—  out-of-work  donation,  39 

—  Parish  Councils,  11 


GBB 

Qreat  Britain,  Parish  Meetings,  11 

—  parishes,  civil  &  ecclesiastical,  27 

—  Parliament,  5,  6  ;  duration  of,  7 

—  pauperism,  40 

—  Pensions,  Ministry  of,  9,  45 

—  pensions,  old  age,  39,  45 

—  petroleum  import,  76 

—  police  force,  11,  12,  86,  87 

—  political  parties,  10 

—  population,  13  sqq 

age  distribution,  15 

civil,  15 

counties,  16,  17,  21,  23 

county  boroughs,    17-19,   22, 

23 

divisions  of  U.K.,  18,  14 

islands,  in  British  seas,  13,  14, 

20,  84,  85 

movement  of,  25-6 

occupations,  20,  22,  24 

towns,  17-19,  22,  28,  24 

urban  and  rural,  19,  21 

—  ports,  67,  79,  80 

—  postal  statistics,  43,  44, 45,  46,  81, 

83 

—  potato  produce,  61,  62 

—  Prime  Ministers,  list  of,  10 
meeting  of,  8 

—  Privy  Council,  5 

—  production  and  industry,  60  sqq 

—  property  and  income  tax,  43,  46, 

47,48 

—  railways,  80 

—  Regency  Act,  4 

—  registered  electors,  6 

—  reigning  sovereign,  8 

—  religion,  27  sqq 

—  representation,  5,  6 

—  Representation  of  the  People  Aot,  6 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  41  sqq 

—  Eoyal  Air  Force,  44,  46,  60 

—  Royal  family,  3,  800,  1130,  1213, 

1280, 1299 

grants,  4 

surname,  4 

titles,  restriction  of,  4 

—  Royal  Mint,  82 

—  Rural  District  Councils,  11,  18 
^  salt,  66 

—  savings  banks,  88 

—  schools,  elementary,  88 
secondary,  31 

—  scientific  (elementary  )i]ist«y  SI  sqq 
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Great  Britain,  self-governing  colonies, 
91,  210,  282,  334,  350,  428 

—  shipping,  78  sqq 
— . —  Ministry  of,  45 

—  silver  bullion  imports  and  exp. ,  73 

—  small  holdings,  63,  64 

—  sovereigns,  list  of,  4 

—  stamps  (revenue),  43,  46,  47 

—  Standing  Com.  of  Home  Affairs,  8 

—  submarines,  55,  59 

—  Suez  Canal  shares  (rev. ),  43,49,270 

—  super-tax,  43,  46,  47,  48 

—  taxation,  42,  43,  46,  47,  48 
local,  44,  48,  50 

—  technical  education,  31-3 

—  telegraphs,  43,  45,  46,  49,  82 
wireless,  82 

stations,  82 

—  telephones,  43,  46,  49,  82 

—  territorial  army,  51,  52,  63 

—  textile  industry,  69 

—  tin,  66,  68 

—  torpedo  boats,  55,  60 
destroyers,  56,  59 

—  towns,  17,  18,  19,  22,  23,  24 

—  trade,  69  sqq 

—  tramways,  50,  80 

—  Transport,  Ministry  of,  9 

—  unemployment  insurance,  89 

—  universities,  30,  31,  251,  340 

—  Urban  District  Councils,  11,  13 

—  vessels  built,  78 
lost,  78 

—  War  Cabinet,  7,  8,  51 

—  war  expenditure,  44,  45,   46,  49 

—  wheat  imports,  75,76,  77 
produce,  61,  62 

—  wireless  stations,  82 

—  woman  suffrage,  6,  13 

—  wool,  home-grown,  69 

imported  &  exported,  69,    74, 

75,  76 
Great  Elobey  (Sp.  Af.),  1296,  1297 
Great  Falls  (Montana),  568 
Great  Inagua  Island  (W.  Indies),  338 
Great  Lake  (Cambodia),  877 
Great  Lebanon  (Syria),  1358 

—  mines,  1360 

Great  Nicobar  Island  (A  ndaraaiis),  1 64 
Great  Yarmouth,  population,  18 
Grebo  race  (Liberia),  1066 
Greece,  965  sqq 


GRB 

Greece,  Antiquities,  Service  of,  969 

—  archeology,  969 

—  area  and  population,    967,    968, 

972,  1334 

—  army,  970 

in  Turkey,  1340 

—  banks,  975 

—  books  of  reference,  977 

—  Bul6,  966 

—  canal,  975 

—  Chamber  of  Deputies,  966 

—  coal,  973 

—  commerce,  973 

—  communications,  975 

—  constitution  and  government,  96»'. 

—  copper,  973 

—  cotton  mills,  973 

—  Council  of  State,  966 

—  crops,  972 

—  currants,  972,  974 

—  currency,  975,  976 

—  customs  duties,  974 

—  debt,  970 

—  defence,  970,  971 

—  deforestation,  972 

—  departments,  967 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  976 

—  education,  969 

—  emigration,  968 

—  fig«,  972 

— •  finance,  969,  970 

—  Financial  Commission,  970 

—  fruit,  972 

—  imports  and  exports,  973,  974 

—  iron,  978,  974 

—  irrigation,  972 

—  King,  966,  971 

—  live  stock,  972 

—  loan,  970 

—  manufactures,  973 

—  mercantile  marine,  974 
~  mining,  972,  973 

—  ministry.  966 

—  monasteries,  968 

—  money  and  credit,  975 

—  money,  weights,  measures.  976 

—  National  Assembly,  965,  966 

—  Naval  Mission,  971 

—  navy,  971 

—  new  territories,  967,  968,  1884 

—  nomes,  967 

—  olives*,  972 

—  politicalfparties,  966 
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Greece,  posts,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
975 

—  production  and  industry,  972 

—  railways,  976 

—  religion,  968 

—  representation,  966 

—  rice,  972 

—  roads,  975 

—  royal  family,  966 

—  shipping,  974 

—  territory  acquired,  967,  968,  1033, 

1334,  1340 

—  tobacco,  972 

—  towns,  968 

—  universities,  969 

—  war  renewed,  1335 

—  wheat,  972 

—  wine,  972 

Green  Bay  (Wisconsin),  633 
Green  Harbour  (Spitsbergen),   wire- 
less station,  1142 
Greenland,  811 

Greenock,  population,  22  ;  port,  80 
Greensboro'  (North  Carolina),  688 
Greenville  ( Liberia),  1067 

—  (South  Carolina),  608 
Greenwich  (Con.),  617 
Greifswald  (Germany),  univ.,  923 
Greiz  (Thuringia),  961 
Grenada  (West  Indies),  347,  348 

—  area  and  population,  348 

—  dependency,  348 

—  products,  848 

Grenadines,  the  (West  Indies),  347, 

348 
Grenoble  (France),  844  ;  univ.,  847 
Grey  Univ.  Coll.  (S.  Africa),  214 
Grey  Valley  (N.  Zealand),  426 
Greytown  (Nicaragua),  1127 
Griffith,  chief  (Basutolaud),  201 
Grimsby,  population,  18  ;  port,  80 
Griqualand  (S.  Africa),  226 
Grisons  (Swiss  canton),  1318,  1320 
Grodno  (Lithuania),  1248  ;  tn.  1249 
Grodno  (Poland),   1226  ;  fort,  1189  ; 

military  dist.,  1189;  to.,  1228 
Groningen  (Netherlands),  1097,  1105 

—  town,  1098  ;  university,  1099 
Grosseto  (Italy),  1005  ;  town,  1008 
Ground  nuts  and  oil  seeds— 

A. E.Sudan, 276  896,  897,  898, 

Coc.  China.  875  899,  900 

F.    W.   Africa,        Frch.  India,  873 


QUA 

Ground  nuts  and  oil  seeds— c<m/«{. 
Nigena,244,245     Swaziland,  209 
Paraguay,  1160        Tanganyika,  183 
Portuguese  cols.,      Togo,  264 

1202,  1203  Weihaiwei,  178 

Senegal,  897 
Groznyi  (Caucasus),  1229  ;  oil,  1285 
Guadalajara  (Mexico),  1075,  1076 
Guadalajara  (Spain),  1283,  1291 
Guadalcanar  Island  (Pacific),  446 
Guadeloupe  Is.  (Fr.  Antilles),  872,  908 

—  area  and  population,  872,  908 

—  banks,  906 

—  books  of  reference,  910 

—  cuiTency,  908 

—  imports  and  exports,  872,  908 

—  products,  908 

—  representation,  908 

—  wireless  station,  908 
Guadalupe  ( Uruguay),  1361 
Guahan,  see  Guam 
Gualeguaychu  (Argentina),  670 
Guam  (Marianne Is.), U.S.A.  depend- 
ency, 419,  458,  651,  652,  1069 

—  area  and  population,  458,  651 

—  communications,  651 

—  education,  651 

—  government,  651 

—  Governor,  651,  652 

—  imports  and  exjwrts,  652 

—  justice,  651 

—  live  stock,  652 

—  naval  station,  471,  651 

—  products,  651,  652 

—  wireless  station,  651 
6uanacaste(Co.  Rica),778;  mineH,7S0 
Guanajuato  (Mexico),  1075  ;  tn.,1076 
Guauare  (Venez.),  1869 
Guautanamo  (Cuba),  naval  stu.,  471, 

784  ;  town,  786 
Guanza  (Angola),  1203 
Guaranda  (Ecuador),  821 
Guarani  race  (Paraguay),  1158 
Guarda  (Portugal),  1196 
Guarico  (Venez.),  state,  1369 
Guatemala,  979  sqq 

—  aborigines,  979 

—  agriculture,  980 

—  area  and  population,  979 

—  army,  980 

—  banks,  982 

—  books  of  reference,  983 

—  boundary  convention,  979 
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GafttemalA,  oanal,  982 
•—  coffee,  980,  981 

—  commerce,  981 

—  commnnications,  981 

—  constitation  ftnd  goyemment,  979 

—  copper,  981 

—  cotton,  980,  981 

—  Council  of  State,  979 

—  crops,  980 

—  currency,  983 

—  debt,  980 

—  defence,  980 

—  departments,  979 

—  diplomatic  representatires,  983 

—  education,  979 

—  finance,  980 

—  forests,  980 

—  Germans  in,  980 

—  gold,  981 

—  imports  and  exports,  981 

—  Indians,  979 

—  justice  and  crime,  979 

—  land  allotment,  980 

—  live  stock,  981 
areas,  981 

—  minerals,  981 

—  money,  weights,  &  measures,  983 

—  National  Assembly,  979 

—  ports,  981 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  telephones,  982 

—  President,  979 

—  production  and  industry,  980 

—  railways,  981,  982 

—  religion,  979 

—  roads,  982 

—  rubber,  981 

—  shipping,  981 

—  sugar,  980,  981 

—  timber,  980,  981 

—  towns,  979 

—  university,  979 

—  wheat,  980 
Guatemala  (town),  979 
Guayaquil  (Ecu.),  821,  822;  pt.,  824 

—  university,  821 

Guayas  (Ecuador),  province,  821 
Guebres,  see  Parsis 
Guelders  (Netherlands),  1097,  1105 
Gu^oul  (Senegal),  897 
Guemavaca  (Mexico),  1076 
Guernsey,  agriculture,  86 

—  area  and  pop.  13,  14,  24,  86 

—  government,  86 


GUI 

Oaeni8ey,Herm,  and  Jethon,  pop.  ,24 
Guerrero  (Mexico),  state,  1075 
Guiana  (British),  330  eqq 

administration,  830 

agriculture,  330 

area  and  population,  830 

books  of  reference,  332 

commerce,  831 

commnnications,  331 

currency,  331 

onstoms  valuation,  381 

debt,  380 

diamonds,  331 

education,  330 

finance,  330 

gold,  330 

Governor,  330 

immigration,  330 

imports  and  exports,  331 

Indians  in,  830 

justice,  330 

live  stock,  330 

mining,  380 

pauperism,  830 

posts  and  telegraphs,  331 

production  and  industry,  330 

railways,  331 

rubber,  380 

savings  bank,  330 

shipping.  331 

sugar,  380,  381 

survey,  831 

telephones,  831 

water  power,  331 

—  Dutch,  1119,  see  Surinam 

—  French,  872,  908,  909 
agriculture,  909 

area  &  population,  872,  908, 909 

bank,  909 

books  of  reference,  910 

.  crops,  909 

education,  909 

gold,  909 

imports  and  exports,  872,  909 

mining,  909 

penal  settlement,  860,  908,  909 

ports,  909 

representation,  871,  908 

Guimaraes  (Portugal),  1199 
Guinea  (French),  850,  871,  895,  896, 
897,  898 

—  Portuguese,  1201,  1208 

«^  —  area  and  population,  1201, 1203 
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Guinea  (Portuguese),  finance,  1203 

port,  1203 

products,  1203 

—  Spanish,  1296,  1297 

area  and  population,  1296,  1297 

^^  islands,  1296,  1297 

Guipuzcoa  (Spain),  prov.,  1288,  1291 
Gulu  (Uganda),  184 
Gurang  race  (Nepal),  1092 
Gurkha  race  (Nepal),  1092 
GustafV   (Sweden),  1299 
Gustavsberg  (Swed.),  porcelain,  1310 
Gustrow  (Mecklenburg-Schw.),  950 
Guthrie  (Okl.),  697 
Gwalior  (India),  state,  123 
Gwanda  (Rhodesia),  204 
Gwelo  (RhodeKia),  204 
Gyangtze  (Tibet),  762,  763,  1092 
Gympie  (Queenslaod),  390 
Gyor  (Hungary),  994 

Haabai  Island  (Tonga),  443 
Haakon  VII.  (Norway),  3,  800,  1130 
Haarlem  (Netherlands),  1098 
Habana,  see  Havana 
Habus  lands  (Tunis),  904 
Hachi-5ji  (Japan),  1040 
Hadd  (Bahrein),  96 
Hafnartjbrdur  (Iceland),  814 
Hagen  (Prussia),  921 
Hagerstown  (Maryland),  650 
Hague,  The  (Netherlands),  1098 
Haifa   (Palestine).  1352, 1863  ;  port, 

1356;  town,  1353,  1355 
HaU  (Arabia),  1348 
Hainan  Island  ( China) j  747 
Hainaut  (Belgium),  690 
Hainisch,  Dr.  (AuBtrian  Pres.),  681 
Haiphong  (Tonking),  874,  878 
Haiti,  984  sqq,  1258 

—  agriculture,  985 

—  area  and  population,  984 

—  banks,  987 

—  books  of  reference,  987 

—  Chamber  of  Deputies,  984 

—  coal,  986 

—  cocoa,  985,  986 
— -  coffee,  985,  986 

—  commanications,  986 

—  constitution  and  govt. ,  984 

—  copper,  986 

—  cotton,  985,  986 

—  currency,  987 


HAM 

Haiti,  debt,  985 

—  defence,  985 

—  diplomatic  representativee,  987 

—  education,  984 

—  finance,  985 

—  gold,  985 

—  imports  and  exports,  986 

—  justice,  985 

—  minerals,  986,  986 

—  money,  weights  &  measures,  987 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  986,  987 

—  President,  984 

—  production  and  commerce,  986 

—  railways,  986 

—  religion,  984 

—  Senate,  984 

—  shipping,  986 

—  sugar,  985 

—  timber,  985,  986 

—  tobacco,  985 

—  towns,  984 
Hakodate  (Japan),  1040 
Haleb,  see  Aleppo 

Half  Cavalla  (Liberia),  1067 
Haifa  (A.-E.  Sudan),  274 
Halifax,  p<^ulation,  18 
Halifax  (N.S.),  285,  816;  port,  298 
Halland  (Sweden),  province,  1302 
Halle-on-Saale   (Prussia),   920,   954 ; 

university,  923 
Halmstad  (Sweden),  1303 
Halsingborg  (Sweden),  1808 
Hama  (Syria),  1868,  1869 
Hamad  (Arabia),  1347 
Hamadau  (Persia),  1165,  1166,  1168 
Hamamatsu  (Japan),  1040 
Hamassen  (Eritrea),  1028 
Hamborn  (Prussia),  921 
Hamburg,  918,  946,  947 

—  area  and  population,  818,  946 

—  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  946 

—  books  of  reference,  947 

—  brewing,  981 

—  commerce,  932,  947 

—  constitution,  946 

—  Czecho-Slovak  rights,  796 

—  debt,  947 

—  education,  946 

—  finance,  947 

—  justice,  946 

—  railways,  947 

—  religion,  946 

—  shipping,  982,  947 
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Hamburg,  town,  920,  946,  947 

—  university,  923,  924 
Hamilton  (Bermuda),  280 
--  (Ohio),  594 

—  (Ontario),  285,  319 

—  (Scotland),  population,  22 

—  (Victoria),  381 
Hamitic  tribes  (Togo),  254 
Hammond  (Indiana),  535 
Hangchow  (China),  745;  port,  747 
Hankow  (China),  iron  near.  755 

—  dockyard,  754  ;  port,  747 

—  wireless  station,  758 
Hann  (Senegal),  897 
Hannibal  (Missouri),  566 
Hanoi  (Tonking),  874,  878 
Hanover,  province,  954;  town,  920,955 
Hanse  Towns  (Ger.),  944,  946,  949 
Hanyang  (China),  iron  works,  754 
Hap.^al  ( Ksthonia),  827 

Haraoti  (India),  122 

Harar  or  Harrar(Abys&inia),  657,  658 

Hararaz{Peru),  1175 

Harbin  (China),  port,  747,  762 

Harbour  Grace  (Newfoundland),  334 

Harbour  Island  (Bahamas),  338 

Harburg  (Prussia),  921 

Harding,    Warren    Gamaliel    (Pres. 

U.S.A.),  449 
Harju(Ksthonia),  827 
Harper  (Liberia),  1067 
Harrisburg  (Pa.),  461,  601,  602 
Hartford  (Connecticut),  461,  516,  517 
Hartlepool,  port,  67,  80 
Hartley  (Rhodesia),  204 
Harvard  University  (Mass.),  554 
Harz  dist.  (Germany),  mines,  930 
Hasa  (Arabia),  1335,  1348 
Hassa,  £1,  see  Hasa 
Hastings,  population,  18 
Hathesburg  (Mississippi),  564 
Hatzfeldt  Harbour  (New  Guinea),  420 
Haugesund  (Norway),  1133 
llaunin,  the  (Syria),  1358 
llausa  tribes  (Nigeria),  243 
Haut-Rhin  (France),  842 
Havana  (Cul)a),  784 ;  pt.,  787;  tn.,785 

—  university,  785 
Haverhill  (Massachusetts),  553 
Havre,  Le  (France),  844  ;  trade,  864 
Hawaii,  458,  040  oc/q 

—  agriculture,  641 

—  area  and  i)opulation,  458,640 


HBL 

Hawaii,  books  of  reference,  642 

—  Chinese  in,  640 

—  commerce,  &c.,  641 

—  communications,  642 

—  debt,  641 

—  defence,  469,  641 

—  education,  640 

—  farms,  641 

—  finance,  641 

—  forests,  641 

—  Germans  in,  640 

—  government,  455,  640 

—  Governor,  640 

—  imports  and  exports,  641 

—  imgation,  641 

—  Japanese  in,  640 

—  justice,  640 

—  naval  station,  471,  641 

—  porte,  492,  641,  642 

—  production,  641 

—  railways,  642 

—  religion,  640 

—  representation,  640 

—  rubber,  641 

—  shipping,    492,  641,  642 

—  sugar,  641 

—  telephones,  642 

—  troops  in,  469,  641 

—  wireless  stations,  642 
Hawke's  Bay  district  (N.Z.),  425 
Hay.Pauncefote  Treaty,  1164 
Hazar  Asp  (Khiva),  1243 
Hazara  race  (Afghanistan),  663 
Hazleton  (Pa.),  602 

Hebron  (Palestine),  1353  ;  town,  1353 
Hedmark  (Norway),  1132 
Heidelberg     (Baden),      921,       940; 

univeraity,  923,  940 
Hcidenheim  (Wiirttemberg),  963 
Heilbronn  (Wiirttemberg),  963 
Heilung-chiang  (Manch),  746,  761 
Hcilung  Hsien  (Manchuria),  746,  761 
Hejaz  (Arabia),  1315 

—  King,  1348 

—  port,  1348 

—  towns,  1348 

Helder   (Netherlands),   1098 ;   forts, 

1103 
Helena  (Montana),  568,  569 
Heligoland,  187 
Hellas,  «M  Greece 
Helsingfors  (Finland),  831 
—  bank,  835;  univ.,  831 
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HBM 

Hems  (Syria),  1358,  1359 

Henderson  'Ky.),  542 

Hengelo  (Netherlands),  1098 

Henry  Reid  Bay  (Pacific),  421 

Heraclion  (Crete),  967 

Herat  (Afghanistan),  662  ;  town,  663 

Herbertshohe  (Pacific),  421 

Heredia  (Costa  Rica),  778  ;  town,  779 

Herero  race  (S.  W.  Africa),  239 

Herm,  Island,  24 

Hermit  Islands  (Pacific),  421 

Hermosillo  (Mexico),  1075 

Hermoupolis  (Greece),  968 

Heme  (Prussia),  921 

Herrera  (Panama),  province,  1149 

Hertogenbosch,  's  (Neth.),  1098 

Hervey  Islands  (New  Zealand),  436 

Herzegovina,  see  Bosnia  &  Herzegov. 

Hesae,  918,  947  aqq 

—  area  and  population,  918,  948 

—  books  of  reference,  949 

—  Cabinet,  947 

—  coal,  949 

—  constitution,  947 

—  debt,  948 

—  education,  948 

—  finance,  948 

—  forests,  928 

—  live  stock,  948 

—  manufactures,  949 

—  political  parties,  947 

—  production  and  industry,  948 

—  religion,  921,  948 

—  towns,  948 

—  university,  923,  948 

—  wine,  948 
Hesse,  Rhenish,  948 

—  Upper,  948 

Hesse-Nassau  (Prussia),  area,  &c.,944 
Heubude  (Danzig),  798 
Hevsurs  (Georgia),  916 
Hibbiiig(Minn.),  561 
Hidalgo  (Mexico),  state,  1075 
Highland  Park.  (Mich. ),  559 
Hiiumaa  (Eitthonia),  826 
Hildavale  ( Bechuanaland),  203 
Hildehheim  (Prussia),  921 
Hillah  (Mesopotamia).  1350 
HUo  Bay  (Hawaii),  641 
Hilversum  (Netherlands),  1098 
Himeji  (Japan),  1040 
Hinduism  in  Ceylon,  101,  103 
—  in  Nepal,  1092 


HON 

Hindus  in  Baluchistan,  160 

—  in  Madagascar,  889 

—  in  South  Africa,  214,  234 

—  in  Surinam,  1120 
Hiroshima  (Japan),  1040 
Hissar  (Bokhara),  1242 
Hiswa  (Aden),  95 

Hit  (Mosoj)otamia),  1351 
Hivaoa  Island  (French  Oceania),  912 
Hjalmaren,  Lake  (Sweden),  1302 
Hlaonites  (Syria),  Territory,  1358 
Hlatikulu  (Swaziland),  209 
Hobart  (Tasmania),  port,  361,  411 
Hoboken  (N.  Jersey),  461,  578 
Hodeida  (Arabia),  coffee,  1341 ;  port, 

1349 
H6dmezb-Vdsdrhely  (Hungary),  994 
Hof  (Bavaria),  948 
Hofuf  (Arabia),  1348 
Hohenzollem  (Pruss.),  area,  &c.,  954 

—  canal,  983 

Hokkaido     (Japan),     1038,     1039; 

univ.,  1041 
Hokoto  Is.  (Japan),  1038, 1039,  1058 
Holland,  se^  Netherlands 
Holland  (Lines.),  parts  of,  16 
Holland  (Netherlands),  provs.,  1097 
Holland  Fortress,  1078,  1103 
Hoi  land  sch  Diep  forts,  1103 
HoUoway  College,  Egham,  31 
Holyoke  (Massachusetts),  461,  553 
Horns  (Italian  North  Africa),   1081, 

1032 
Honan  (China),  province,  745 
Honduras,  988  aqq 

—  agriculture,  989 

—  area  and  population,  988 

—  army,  989 

—  bananas,  989,  990 

—  banks,  991 

—  births  and  deaths,  988 

—  books  of  reference,  992 

—  boundary,  979 

—  cattle  industry,  990 
--  soal,  990 

—  coconuts,  989,  990 

—  coffee,  989,  990 

—  commerce,  990 

—  communications,  991 

—  Congress  of  Deputies,  988 

—  constitution  and  government,  988 

—  copper,  990 

—  crops,  989 
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HON 

Honduras,  debt,  989 

—  defence,  989 

—  departments,  988 

—  diplomatic    representatives,    991, 

992 

—  education,  988 

—  factories,  990 

—  farms,  990 

—  finance,  989 

—  gold,  990 

—  hat-making,  990 

—  imports  and  exports,  990 

—  Indians,  988 

—  indigo,  989 

—  justice,  989 

—  live  stock,  990 

—  manufactures,  990 

—  minerals,  990 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  991 

—  ports,  988,  990,  991 

—  President,  988 

—  production  and  industry,  989 

—  railways,  991 

—  religion,  988 

—  roads,  991 

—  rubber,  989 

—  shipping,  990 

—  silver,  990 

—  sugar,  990 

—  telegraphs  and  telephones,  991 

—  tobacco,  989 

—  towns,  988 

—  university,  988 

—  wheat,  989 
Honduras,  British,  832,  333 

area  and  population,  832 

banks,  333 

books  of  reference,  333 

commerce,  296,  333 

communications,  333 

crime,  332 

currency,  333 

debt,  333 

education,  332 

finance,  332,  333 

Governor,  332 

imports  and  exports,  333 

mahogany  and  log  wood,  332, 

333 

police,  332 

posts,   telegraphs,   telephones, 

333 
railways,  333 


HOV 

Honduras,    British,    savings  banki 
333 

shipping,  338 

trade  agreement,  296 

wireless  stations,  333 

Hong  Kong,  110,  747,  755,  756 

—  area  and  population,  110 

—  banks,  114 

—  births  and  deaths.  111 

—  books  of  reference,  114 

—  commerce,  112,  756,  756,  878 

—  constitution  and  government,  11 

—  debt,  112 

—  defence,  112 

—  education,  111 

—  emigration  and  immigration,  IK 

—  exp.  &imp.,  112, 113,  755, 756, 875 

—  faculties,  111 

—  finance.  111 

—  fisheries,  112,  113 

—  foreigners  in,  111 

—  Governor,  110 

—  industry,  112 

—  justice  and  crime,  111 

—  lease  of  territory,  110,  747 

—  military  expenditure,  112 

—  money  and  credit,  114 

—  money,    weights,     and  measures. 

114 

—  naval  base,  112 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  114 

—  railway,  113 

—  shipping,  113 

—  university.  111,  750 

—  war  loan,  112 

—  wireless  stations,  114 
Honolulu  (Hawau),  640,  641,  642 
Honshiu  Is.  (Japan),   1038 ;  tunnel, 

1051 
Hoquiam  (Washington),  627 
Hordaland  (Norway),  1133 
Homell  (New  York),  584 
Homsey,  population,  18 
Horsens  (Denmark),  -803 
Horten  (Norway),  1134 
Horthy,   Admiral    von,    Regent  of 

Hungary,  998 
H5sei  (Japan)  univ.,  1041 
Hot  Springs  (Arkansas),  508 
Hottentots  (Africa),  226,  239 
Houston  (Texas),  461,  606 
Hova  race  (Madagascar),  889 
Hove,  population,  18 
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HSI 

Hsian  (China),  746 
Hsi-Kan  (Tibet),  province,  762 
Hsiuchiang  (China),  746 
Hsin-min-fu  (China),  761 
Hsu-Shih-Ch'ang,  President,  China, 

744 
Huacho  (Peru),  1175 
Huahin^  Island  (Fr.  Oceania),  912 
Huancavelica  (Peru),    dept.,    1176  ; 

town,  1175 
Huanillos  (Chile),  guano,  1179 
Huanuco  (Peru),  1175  ;  coffee,  1178 
Huaras  (Peru),  1175 
Hubli  (India),  127 
Hnddersfield,  population,  18 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  282 
Hudson  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Hue  (Annam),  876 
Huehuetenango  (Guat.),  mines,  981 
Huelva  (Spain),  1283  ;  mines,  1291 

—  town,  1284 

Huesca  (Spain),  province,  1283 
Huguenot  Univ.  Coll.  (S.Af.),  214 
Huila  (Angola),  1203 
Huila  (Colombia),  province,  771 
Hull,  population,  18  ;  port,  67,  79 
Hull  (Quebec),  324 
Hull  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Hunan  (China),  746 ;  tea,  754 
Hungary,  993  aqq 

—  agriculture,  997 

—  area  and  population,  994,  999 

—  army,  997 

—  banks,  998 

—  books  of  reference,  999 

—  bouudaries,  993,  994 

—  breweries,  999 

—  canals,  998 

—  coal,  997,  998 

—  commerce,  998 

—  constitution,  993 

—  crops,  997,  999 

—  debt,  997 

—  defence,  997 

-  diplomatic  representatives,  999 

—  education,  995 

—  finance,  996 

—  forests  and  forestry,  997,  999 

—  gendarmerie,  997 

—  gold,  998 

—  government,  central,  993 
local,  993 

—  holdings,  997 


IBI 

Hungary,  hops,  997 

—  independence  of,  993 

—  justice  and  crime,  996 

—  live  stock,  997,  999 

—  local  government,  993 

—  manufactures,  997 

—  mining  and  minerals,  998 

—  ministry,  993 

—  money  and  credit,  998 

—  newspapers,  996 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  997 

—  pauperism,  996 

—  police,  997 

—  post,  telegraphs,  telephones,  998, 

999 

—  production  and  industry,  997,  999 

—  provisional  National  Assembly,  993 

—  railways,  998,  999 

—  Regent,  993 

—  religion,  994 

—  representation,  993 

—  rivers,  998 

—  roads,  998 

—  savings  banks,  998 

—  silk  culture,  997 

—  steel,  998 

—  sugar  (beet),  997,  999 

—  tobacco,  997,  999 

—  towns,  994 

—  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  994 

—  universities,  996 

—  wheat,  997 

—  wine,  997,  999 
Hungary,  Western,  682 
Huntington  (West  Virginia),  630 
Huon  Islands  (French  Pacific),  912 
Hupeh  (China),  746  ;  tea,  764 
Huron  (South  Dakota),  611 
Huseiu  Ibii  All,  King  ( Elejaz),  1348 
Hutchinson  (Kansas),  540 
Hutukhtu,  mler  (Mongolia), 764,  765 
Hyderabad,  area,  &c.,  119,  121 

—  government,  122 

—  religion,  122,  128 

—  revenue,  122 

—  town,  127 
Hyderabad  (Bombay),  127 


Ibadhi  sect  (Zanziba),  187 
Ibagu6  (Colombia),  771 
Ibarra  (Ecuador),  821 
Ibicui  (Paraguay),  mines,  1160 
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IBR 

Ibrahim,  Saltan  of  Johore,  174 

Ibo  (Portuguese  East  Africa),   1204, 

1205 
lea  (Peru),  dept.,  1175  ;  town,  1175 
Iceland,  812  aqq 

—  agriculture,  816 

—  Althing,  818 

—  area  and  population,  814 

—  banks,  818 

—  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  815 

—  books  of  reference,  818 

—  commerce,  816 

—  commuuications,  818 

—  constitution  &  government,  812 

—  currency,  818 

—  debt,  816 

—  defence,  816 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  818 

—  education,  815 

—  emigration,  815 

—  finance,  815 

—  fisheries,  8 1 6 

—  illegitimacy,  815 

—  imports  and  expoits,  816,  817 

—  justice  and  crime,  815 

—  King,  812,  818 

—  live  stock,  816 

—  ministry,  813 

—  money  and  credit,  818 

—  money,  weights  &  measures,  818 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  814 

—  old-age  pensions,  815 

—  pauperism,  815 

—  posts,  818 

—  production,  816 

—  reigning  king,  812 

—  religion,  815 

—  reserve  fund,  816 

—  roads,  818 

—  savings  banks,  818 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  818 

—  telegraphs  and  telephones,  818 

—  towns,  814 

—  university,  816 
Ichang  (China),  port,  747 
Idaho,  458,  529  sqq 

—  agriculture,  477,  530 

—  area  and  population,  458,  475,  529 

—  books  of  reference,  631 

—  cities,  529 

—  coal,  630 

—  communications,  530 

—  constitution  and  government,  529 

—  copper,  530 


ILL 

Idaho,  crime,  530 

—  debt,  530 

—  education,  629 

—  farms,  530 

—  finance,  530 

—  forests,  530 

—  Germans  in,  629 

—  gold,  530 

—  Indian  reservations,  529 

—  Indians  in,  529 

—  irrigation,  476,  630 

—  live  stock,  530 

—  manufactures,  580 

—  mining,  630 

—  paupensm,  530 

—  port,  531 

—  production  and  indtistry,  477,  5^- 

—  public  lands,  475 

—  railways,  530 

—  religion,  529 

—  representation,  453,  529 

—  silver,  482,  630 

—  timber,  480,  530 

—  university,  529 

—  wheat,  477,  630 

—  wool,  530 

Ifui  (SpanishAfrica),  1084, 1296,1297 

—  area  and  population,   1084,  1296. 

1297 
Iki  Islands  (Japan),  1038,  1039 
lies  de  Los  (W.  Africa),  251,  896 
lies  sous  le  Vent  (Fr.  Oceania),  912 
Hi  (Sin-Kian^,  746,  764 
Illinois,  457,  531  sqq 

—  agriculture,  477,  633 

—  area  and  pop.,  467,  476,  631 

—  books  of  reference,  634 

—  charity,  532 

—  cities,  632 

—  coal,  583 

—  communications,  533 

—  constitution  and  government,  531 

—  crime,  633 

—  debt,  633 

—  education,  632 

—  farms,  588 

—  finance,  633 

—  Germans  in,  632 

—  Indians  in,  632 

—  lake  transport,  638 

—  live  stock,  633 

—  manufactures,  638 

—  mining,  638 

—  natural  gas  and  petroleum,  533 
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ILL 

Illinois,  pauperism,  532,  583 

—  production  and  industry,  477,  534 

—  public  lands,  475 

—  railways,  634 

—  religion,  532 

—  representation,  453,  531 

—  shipping,  533 

—  tobacco,  588 

—  uniyersities,  582 

—  wheat,  477,  588 

—  wool,  538 

IlluksU  (Lithuania)  dist.,  1248 

Iloilo  (Philippines),  648,  650 

llorin  (Nigeria),  244 

Imad  (Aden),  95 

Imam  i-Jum'ah  (Persia),  1165 

Imbabura  (Ecuador),  prov.,  821 

Imbros  Is.  (Aegean),  967,  1334 

Immingham,  port,  80 

Imphal  (India),  127 

Inaccessible  Island  (Atlantic),  198 

Independence  (Kans.),  540 

—  (Missouri),  566 

India  (British),  91,  115  sqq  * 

—  agriculture,  137  sqq 

—  area,  120  sqq 

—  army,  European,  51,  52,  136,  137 

Commander-in-Chief,  186 

dvfence  force,  136 

Esher  Committee's  report,  136 

expeditionary  forces,  136, 137, 

1850 

finance,  51,  134,  185 

native,  136,  187 

Gurkhas  in,  1092 

native  officers,  137 

of  feudatory  states,  136 

organisation,  136 

territorial  force,  186 

volunteer  force,  136 

—  banks,  154 

joint-stock,  141,  142,  154 

—  —  savings,  154 

—  births  and  deaths,  126 

—  books  of  reference,  155 

—  British  provinces,  117,  118,  119, 

120,  121 

—  canals,  150 

—  capital  of  joint-stock  companies, 

141-2 

—  coal  output,  142,  143 

—  commerce,  148  aqq 

—  compiuies,  jnt-stk.,  141, 142, 154 


IND 

India  (British),  constitution,  115  sqq 

—  copper,  142,  143 

—  cotton,  138,  140,  141 
mills,  141,  142 

—  Councils,  116,  118-19 

—  Councils  of  Governors,  118,  119 
of  Governor-General,  116,  117, 

118 

of  Princes,  119 

of  State,  116 

legislative  &  provincial,  118, 119 

—  criminal  cases,  132 

—  crops,  138 

—  currency,  152-4,  165 

—  customs  revenue,  133,  134 

—  debt,  135 

—  defence,  51,  136 
Force,  136 

—  education,  129  sqq 

expenditure,  130,  131 

medical  colleges,  130 

normal  schools,  130 

scholarships,  131 

special  schools,  130 

universities,  129 

—  emigration,  126 

—  European  troops,  136,  137 

—  excise  revenue,  133,  134 

—  executive  authority,  116,  118 
council,  116-17,  118-19 

—  expenditure,  132,  133,  135 

—  exports  and  imports,  143  sqq 
treasure,  143,  144 

—  factories,  141 

—  famine  relief,  138 

—  finance,  132  sqq 

local,  185 

municipal,  135 

separate  governments,  135 

war  contribution,  133,  185 

—  forest  ground,  139,  140 
revenue,  133,  140 

—  gold,  exports  and  imports,  144 
production,  142,  148 

—  government,  115  sqq 

local,  119 

finance  of,  135 

municipal,  119,  120,  135 

native  states,  116,  119 

provincial,  118-19 

—  Governor-General,  116 

—  Governors-General,  list  of,  116 

—  Governors  of  provinces,  117,  118 
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—  hu]*ffTX  drjt;*;»,  144 

—  lut/tni^  tax  rer^nue,  133,  134 

—  ifi'ligo,  13%,  14^/,  147 

—  UAo'Ctylou  f«;rry,  152 

—  i»'lij«jtri«5*,  140  >77 

--in  tenul  cow mun  j ration*,  1 50 
irrigation,  133,  139,  140,  160 
--  iron  output,  142 

—  -  joint'i»Ux;kr;<^;mjianie«,141,142,l54 

-"  yiHtuyn  and  crime,  131 

-  j.jt4j,  138,  140,  141 

-  Kifi^-Krrii»<jror,  3,  27,  115 

-  Und/;ultivate^l& uncultivated,] 39 
irrigated,  139,  140 

-  land  revenue,  133,  134,  137 

•  land  tennre,  138 
lari^iaf{CM,  125,  131 

-■•  lAmihUitire  At'Hftiuhlyf  115,116 
.    -Council*,  118-19 
live  Mtock,  140 
•  -  local  finance,  135 

—  lo<»ttl  Helf-pcovornment,  119 

•  niJlitarv  revenue,  138 

-  milU,  mctoriea,  &c.,  141,  142 

-  mineral  production,  142 

—  niintM,  U»3 

-  money  aud  credit,  152 

—  money,   weights,    and    measures, 

152-4,  155 
'  municipal  finance,  135 

—  native  army,  138,  137 

-  states,  119,  V2\  t*qq 

—  n«WH])apors,  vernacular,  131 

-  occupations  of  the  people,  125 

-  o])ium,  cultivation,  134 

exports,  134,  146 
-  revenue,  133,  134 

-  potroUum,  134,  141,  142 

•  police*,  132 
population,  120  »qq 

—  •  aooonling  to  language,  126 

acoording  to  religiou,  128 

-  Hriti.Mh  territory,  120 

-  Hritish-boru,   126 

.     •  oivil  condition,  124 
in  AbvsHinia,  653 
in  BiiiuchistAu,  160 
•  in  UormH>,  9v*> 


Ixkdia  f  Britiiiiu  popsl 

Eaait  Africa.'! 90.  1:7 

in  Brirj^  Gciuia.  1:36,  S^Z- 

in  Ceyloii,  10±.  103 

in  Coehiji  China.  875 

in  Di  ■!■  iga,  126,  SSO 

in  Kji,  12d.  440 

in  Freneh  Somalflaad,  895 

in  Jamaica,  126,  S41 

in  Kenya  CoL,  180 

in  Madagascar,  889 

in  Malay  States,  166,  171,  17^ 

in  Mamitiiia,  192 

in  Natal,  2S0.  231 

in  Natire  States,  121  mqq 

in  New  Caledonia,  911 

in  prisons,  182 

in  Reunion,  894 

in  Straits  Settlonents,  166 

in  Surinam,  126,  1120 

in  Transvaal,  234 

in  Trinidad,  126,  346 

in  U.S. A.,  456.  457 

in  Zanzibar,  187 

movement  of,  126 

occupations  of,  125 

presidencies  and  provinces,  11 7. 

118,  120 
towns,  126,  127 

—  ports,  148 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  133,  152 

—  precious  metals,  142,  143,  144 
stoues,  142,  143 

—  prisoners,  132 

—  provinces,  117,  118, 119,  120, 121 

—  provincial  government,  118 

—  railways,  133,  151 

—  religions,  128,  129 

—  revenue,  182  sqq,  144 

—  rice,  138,  141,  146,  147 

—  river  traffic,  150 

—  roads,  150 

—  rubber,  146 

—  salt,  142 
revenue,  133,  184,  144 

—  Secretary  of  SUte,  9,  115,  116 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  149,  150 

—  silk,  140,  141,  144,  146 

—  silver,  142,  144 

—  stamp  revenue,  133,  184 

—  sugar,  138,  141,  142,  144,  146 

—  tea,  138,  140.  142,  146,  147 

—  telephoQeSy  15^ 
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IND 

India   (British),    textile   industries, 
140,  141,  142,  146 

—  towns,  126,  127 

—  trade,  sea-borne  external,  143  sqq 
trans-frontier,  land,  148 

—  universities,  129 

—  Viceroy,  116 

—  volunteer  force,  136 

—  war  contingents,  136,  137 
loan,  133,  135 

—  wheat.  138,  146,  147 

—  wireless  stations,  152 

India  (French),  871,  872,  873,  874 

—  area  and  population,  871,  873 

—  books  of  reference,  879 

—  colonies,  873 

—  divisions,  873 

—  education,  873 

—  government,  873 

—  imports  and  exports,  872,  874 

—  products,  873 

—  railways,  874 

—  representation,  873 

—  shipping,  874 

India  (Portuguese),  1196,  1201,  1202 
Indian  Territory  (U.S.A.),  458,  596 
Indiana,  457,  534  sqq 

—  agriculture,  477,  478,  535 

—  area  and  population,  457,  475,  534 

—  books  of  reference,  536 
~  cities,  536 

—  coal,  636 

—  communications,  536 

—  constitution  and  government,  534 
^  crime,  635 

■—  crops,  536 
~  debt,  535 

—  education,  536 

—  farms,  536 

—  finance,  536 

—  fruit,  586 

—  Germans  in,  534 

—  live  stock,  586 

—  manufactures,  636 

—  mining,  536 

—  natunu  gas,  536 

—  pauperism,  586 

—  petroleum,  636 

—  production    and    industry,     477, 

478,  535 

—  railways,  536 

—  religion,  636 

—  representation,  453,  534 


INS 

Indiana,  river  transport,  636 

—  savings  bank,  636 

—  tobacco,  478,  636 

—  universities,  685 

—  wheat,  477,  636 

—  wool,  636 

Indianapolis  (Ind.),  461,    634,    535, 

536 
Indians  (Canadian),  285,  319 
Indian  Reservations,  458;  see  separate 

States  of  U.S.A. 
Indian  Schools,  U.S.A.,  463 
Indian  Staff  College,  Qitetta,  161 
Indians,  U.S.A.,   458,  459,  and  sec 

States 
Indo-China  (French),  871,  872,  874 

sqq,  1278 

—  agriculture,  874 

—  area  and  population,  871,  874 

—  army,  855,  874 

—  bank,  875 

—  books  of  reference,  879 

—  budgets,  874 

—  coal,  874,  875 

—  commerce,  872,  874,  875 

—  currency,  875 

—  Customs  Union,  874 

—  debt,  874 

—  defence,  874 

—  divisions,  874,  875  sqq 

—  finance,  874 

—  fisheries,  874 

—  imports  and  exports,  872,  874,  875 

—  justice,  874 

—  mining,  874 

—  navy,  874 

—  posts,  875 

—  production,  874,  875 

—  railways,  876 

—  rice,  874 

—  roads,  875 

—  shipping,  875 

—  States    and    Protectorates,    874, 

875  sqq 

—  tin,  874 

—  troops  in,  855,  874 

—  university,  878 
Indore  (India),  state,  123 
Ingoldstadt  (Bavaria),  943 
Inhambane  (Port.  K  A.),  1204,  1205 
Innsbruck  (Austria),  682  ;  univ.,  683 
Insurance,  National,  see  Invalidity, 

and  Old  Age  Pension? 
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INS 

Insurance,  Social,  Germany,  924 

Netherlands,  1101 

Poland,  1188 

Spain,  1286 

Switzerland,  1323 

Invalidity,  Accident,  Unemployment, 
etc.,  Pensions  and  Insurance, 

—  Australia,  353 

New  South  Wales,  371 

Queensland,  391 

South  Australia,  398 

Tasmania,  412 

Victoria,  883 

Western  Australia,  404 

—  Austria,  683 

—  Denmark,  304 

—  Prance,  850 

—  Germany,  924 

—  Great  Britain,  39 

—  Iceland,  815 

—  Netherlands,  1101 
-  Nova  Scotia,  317 

—  Poland,  1188 

—  Spain,  1286 

—  Switzerland,  1323 
Invercargill  (New  Zealand),  426 
Invereir(N.S.W.),  389 
Ionian  Islands  (Greece),  967 
Iowa,  457.  537  sqq 

—  agriculture,  588 

—  area  and  population,  467,  475,  537 

—  books  of  reference,  539 

—  charity,  538 

—  cities,  537 

—  coal,  538 

—  communications,  539 

—  constitution  and  government,  537 

—  dairying,  538 

—  education,  537,  538 

—  farms,  538 

—  finance,  538 

—  Indians  in,  537 

—  live  stock,  538 

—  manufactures,  539 

—  minmg,  638 

—  pauf)eri8m,  538 

—  production  and  industry,  538 

—  public  lands,  475 

—  railways,  639 

—  religion,  537 

—  repiesentation,  453,  637 

—  savings  banks,  639 

—  universities,  538 


IRE 

Iowa,  wheat,  538 

—  wool,  538 
Ipswich,  population,  18 
Ipswich  (Queensland),  390 
Iqaique  (Chile).  736 
Iquitos(Peru),1176,1179;  wireless  St. 

1181 
Iran,  see  Persia 
Ireland,  agriculture,  60  gqq 

—  agricultural  holdings,  63 

—  area,  18,  60 

—  banks,.  88 
post-office,  83 

—  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  25 

—  books  of  reference,  89 

—  canals,  80,  81 

—  commerce,  70 

—  Council  of  Ireland,  7 

—  councils,  12,  13 

—  counties,  28 

—  county  boroughs,  13,  23,  24 

—  crime,  37,  88 

—  crops,  61,  62 

—  debt,  60 

—  education,  agricultural,  64 
elementary,  35 

fioance  of,  32,  36 

secondary,  32 

technical,  33 

universities,  30,  31 

—  electorate,  6 

—  emigration,  25 

—  fisheries,  65 

—  Government  of  Ireland  Act,  7,  37 

—  holdings,  63 

—  illegitimacy,  26 

—  imports  and  exports,  70 

—  income  tax,  46 

—  inhabited  houses,  24 

—  justice  and  crime,  37,  88 

—  King,  8 

—  lAnd  Acts,  63 

—  language,  14 

—  live  stock,  63 

—  local  government,  12 

—  local  taxation,  48,  60 

—  national  insurance,  39 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  24 

—  old  age  pensions,  39 

—  parliamentary  representation,  6,  7 

—  pauperism,  40,  41 

—  police,  37 

—  population,  13  sqq 
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IRE 

Ireland,  population,  proyinces,  23 

—  property  assessed,  48 

—  railways,  80 

—  religion,  29 

—  revenue  and  exp.,  46,  48,  50 

—  towns,  13,  24 

—  trade,  70 

—  universities,  80,  31 

—  wheat,  61,  62 

Irkutsk  (Siberia),  1226 ;  town,  1229 
Iron  wood  (Mich.),  559 
Isa  bin  All,  Sheikh  (Bahrein),  97 
Isabel  Island  (Pacific),  422,  445 
Isafjordur  (Iceland),  814 
Iskandar  Shah  (Perak),  170 
Isle  of  E\y,  16 
Isle  of  Man,  84 

—  agricultnrc,  84,  85 

—  area  and  population,  13, 14,  24,  60 

—  books  of  reference,  91 

—  education,  84 

—  finance,  42,  84 

—  fisheries,  65 

—  government,  84 

—  live  stock,  85 

Isle  of  Pines  (French  Pacific),  911 
Ismail  (Rumania),  1215 
Ismailia  (Egypt),  258,  259 
Ismid  (T-in-A.),    1335 ;  occupation, 

1340 
Ismir,  see  Smyrna 
Ispah&n  (Persia),  1165 
Issa  race  (F.  SomalUand),  894 
Isthmian  Canal  Zone,  see  Panama 
Istria  (Italy),  1004 
Italian  Africa,   187,  200,  274,  1016, 

1017,  1027  sqq 
Italian  Somaliland,  1029 

—  arta  and  population,  1029 

—  boundaries,  200,  274,  1029 

—  budget,  1080 

—  currency,  1029 

—  defence,  1017,  1030 

—  post  offices,  1030 

—  products,  1080 

—  roads,  1030 

—  8hipT>ing,  1030 

—  wireless  stations,  1030 
Italy,  lOOl  sqq 

—  administrative  divisiens,  1004 

—  agriculture,  1019 

—  area  and  population,  1003  sqq 

—  army,  1015 


ITA 

Italy,   army, '  African,  1016,     1017, 
1028,  1030,  1031 

casualties,  1016 

future,  1016 

—  banks,  1025 

—  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  1007 

—  books  of  reference,  1033 

—  Chamber  oX-Deputies,  1002  ^ 

—  chemicals,  1020,  1021 

—  circondari,  1003 

—  civil  list,  1002 

—  colonies,  &c.,  187,  200,  274, 1016, 

1017,  1027  sqq 

—  commerce,    1021 

—  communications,  1024 

—  communes,  1003,  1007 

—  constitution  k  government,  1002 

—  copper,  1020 

—  crops,  1019 

—  customs,  1022 

—  debt,  1014 

—  defence,  1015 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1026 

—  districts,  1003 

—  education,  1009 

—  electoral  reform,  1002 

—  electorate,  1002,  1003 

—  emigration,  1007 

—  estimates,  1013 

—  finance,  1012 

—  fisheries,  1021 

—  foreign  possessions,  187,  200,  274, 

1016,  1017,  1027  sqq 

—  forestry,  1020 

—  fortresses,  1015 

—  frontier,  1015 

—  gold,  1020 

—  government,  central,  1002 
local,  1003 

—  illiteracy,  1009,  1011 

—  import  duties,  1022 

—  insurance,  1026 

—  iron,  1020 

—  justice  and  crime,  1011 

—  King,  1001,  1028 

—  landed  proprietors,  1019 

—  live  stock,  1019 

—  local  goTernment,  1003 

—  manufactures,  1021 

—  mercantile  marine,  1023 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1020,  1022 

—  ministry,  1003 

—  money  and  credit,  1025 
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ITA 

Italy,  money,  weights,  and  measures, 
1026 

—  navy,  1017 

administration,  1017 

fleet,  1018 

personnel,  1019 

torpedo  stations,  1017 

—  Parliament,  1002 

—  pauperism,  1012 

—  petroleum,  1020 

—  political  parties,  1002 

—  ports,  1024 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  telephones,  1024 

—  production  and  industry,  997 

—  provinces,  1003,  1004  sqq 

—  quarries,  1021 

—  railways,  1024 

—  religion,  1008 

—  representation,  1002  ;    local,  1003 

—  royal  family,  1001,  1002 

—  savings  banks,  1025 

—  schools,  1009,  1010 

—  Senate,  1002 

—  shipping,  1023 

—  silk,  754,  1020,  1022,  1023 

—  sugar,  1020 

—  territory  acquired,  1004,  1334 

—  textiles,  1021 

—  torpedo  stations,  1017 

—  towns,  1007,  1008 

—  universities,  1010 

—  war  casualties,  1016 

—  wheat,  1019 

—  wine,  1019,  1022 

—  wireless  stations,  1029,  1030 
Ithaca  (New  York),  584 

Ituri  (Belgian  Congo),  700 
Ivanovo-Yoznesensk  (Russia),  1228 
Ivory  Coast  (French),  871,  895,  896, 
898,  899 

—  area  and  population,  871,  895,  899 

—  books  of  reference,  902 

—  Budget,  899 

—  coffee,  899 

—  education,  899 

—  gold,  899 

—  imports  and  exports,  896,  899 

—  palm  kernels  and  oil,  899 

-  ports,  899 

—  post  offices,  897 

—  production,  899 
—  railways,  899 

—  shipping,  899 


JAM 


Ivory  Coast  (French),  telegraphs  and 

telephones,  899 
Izabal,  Lake,  dist.  (Guatemala),  980 
Izhevsk  (Russia),  1228 
Izmail  (Russia),  1228 


Jaca  (Spain),  fort,  1289 
Jacinto  Is.  (Uruguay),  1362 
Jackson  (Michigan),  559 
Jackson  (Mississippi),  568 
Jackson  (Tennessee),  613 
Jacksonville  (Florida),  461,  624,  526 
JacksonvHle  (IlL),  532 
Jacmel  (Haiti),  984 
Jacobite  sect  (Syria),  1336 
Jacquinot  Bay  (Pacific),  421* 
Ja^n  (Spain),  1288, 1291  ;  town,  1284 
Jaffa  (Palestine),  1352,  1353  ;  port, 

1356;  town,  1358 
Jaffna  (Ceylon),  103 
Jagst  (Wtirttemberg),  963 
Jains  (India),  sect,  128 
Jaipur  (India),  122,  123 

—  area  and  population,  123 

—  revenue,  123 

—  town,  127 

Jaisalmer  (India),  state,  122 
Jalapa  (Guatemala)  mines,  981 
Jalisco  (Mexico)  state,  1075 
Jalult  Island  (Pacific),  1060 
Jam  of  Las  Bela  (ruler),  160 
Jamaica,  338,  341 

—  administration,  341 

—  agriculture,  842 

—  area  and  population,  341 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  341 

—  books  of  reference,  849 

—  commerce,  342 

—  communications,  342 

—  currency,  842 

—  debt,  341 

—  defence,  342 

—  dependencies,  838,  341,  843 

—  education,  841 

—  finance,  341 

—  Governor,  341 

—  immigration,  126,  841 

—  imports  and  exports,  342 

—  Indians  iii,  126,  841 

—  iustice,  341 

—  live  stock,  342 

—  police,  341 
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JAM 

Jamaica,  posts  and  telegraphs,  342 

—  production,  342 

—  railways,  342 

—  religion,  341 

—  savings  bank,  342 
-  shipping,  342 

—  sugar,  342 

Jamestown  (St.  Helena),  197 
Jamestown  (New  York),  584 
Jammu  and  Kashmir,  122 
Jamnagar  (India),  127 
Jamtland  (Sweden),  province,  1302 

Jane8ville(Wis.),  633 
Janina,  see  Yanina 
Japan,  1036  sqq 

—  agreements  with  China,  746,  747, 

1039 

—  agriculture,  1048 

—  area  and  population,  1040 

—  army,  1044 

—  banks,  1062 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  104tr" 

—  books  of  reference,  1060 

—  Chinese  in,  750,  1040 

—  coal,  1049  ;  exported,  1050 

—  commerce,  1049 

—  communications,  1051 

—  constitution  and  government,  1036 

—  copper,  1049,  1050 

—  crops,  1048 

—  debt,  1043 

—  defence,  1044 

—  dependencies,  419,  I06i  sqq 

—  diplomatic    representatives,   1053 

—  education,  1041 

—  emigration,  1040 

—  Emperor,  1036 

—  factories,  1049 

—  finance,  imperial,  1043 
local.  1043 

—  foreign  possessions,  419,  746,  747, 

1039,  1054  tqq 

—  foreigners,  1040 

—  forests,  1048 

—  Germans  in  (1918),  1040 

—  gold,  1049 

—  government,  central,  1036 
local,  1038 

—  House  of  Peers,  1086,  1087 

—  House  of  Represtvs.,  1036,  1037 

—  Imperial  Diet,  1036,  1037 

—  import  duties,  1050 

—  iron,  1049 


JAR 

Japan,  islands,  1038,  1039 
defence,  1045 

—  Japanese  inAustralia,889,415,1040 
Brazil,  1040 

in  China,  746,  747,  748,  1040, 

1058 

in  Europe,  1040 

in  Hawaii,  640 

in  Korea,  1054 

in  Mexico,  1076 

in  Pacific,  421,  1059,  1060 

in  U.S.A.,  457,  459,  460,  510, 

638,  648,  647,  1040 

—  justice  and  crime,  1042 

—  leased  territory,746,747,1039,1058 

—  libraries,  1042 

—  live  stock,  1048 

—  local  finance,  1043 

—  local  government,  1038 

—  mandate,  419,  1058,  1059 

—  manufactures,  1049 

—  Mikado,  1036 

—  minerals,  1049 

—  ministry,  1037 

—  money  and  credit,  1052 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1052 

—  navy,  1045  sqq 

—  pauperism,  1042 

—  petroleum,  1049 

—  political  parties,  1037 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  telephoaes,  1052 

—  prefectures,  1038,  1039 

—  production  and  industry,  1048 

—  railways,  1051 
tunnel,  1051 

—  reigning  sovereign,  1036 

—  religion,  1041 

—  representation,  1036,  1037,  1038 

—  rice,  1048 

—  royal  family,  1036 

—  savings  banks,  1 052 

—  shipbuilding  yards,  1046 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1051 

—  silk,  754,  1049 

—  sugar,  1050 

—  tea,  1048,  1050 

—  textiles,  1049,  1050 

—  tobacco,  1048 

—  towns,  1040 

—  tramways,  1052 

—  universities,  1040 

—  wheat,  1048 

Jarabaib  (Italian  Africa),  1030 
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JA.R 

Jaroslay  (Russia),  univ.,  1280 

Jarva  (Eithonia),  827 

Jarris  Island  (Pacific),  445 

Jask  (Oman),  port,  1147 

Jassy      (Rumania),      town,      1215  ; 

university,  1216 
Jat  race  (Baluchistan),  160 
Jaunde  (Cameroon),  255 
Java  (D.E.I.),  administration,  1112 

—  agriculture,  1116,  1117 

—  area  and  population,  1113 

—  bank,  1118 

—  books  of  reference,  1123,  1124 

—  cinchona,  1117 

—  coal,  1117 

—  courts  of  justice,  1115 

—  imports  and  exports,  1118 

—  land  tenure,  1116 

—  mining,  1117 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1118 

—  railways,  1118 

—  tea,  1117 

—  tobacco,  1117 

—  towns,  1114 

Jebel    Shammar,    Emirate  (Arabia), 

1348 
Jefferson  City  (Missouri)   566 
Jelebu  state  (Malaya),  170,  171 
Jena  (Germany),  961  ;  university,  923 
Jerez  (Spain),  1284 
Jersey,  agriculture,  86 

—  area  and  population,  14,  24 

—  finance,  85 

—  government,  85 

Jersey  City  (New  Jersey),  461,  578 
Jerusalem    (Palestine),    1385,   1352, 
1353  ;  city,  1353,  1354 

—  Patriarch  of,  1229 

Jervis  Bay,  Naval  Col.  (Australia),  351 
Jesselton  (Borneo),  98,  99 
Jethou,  Island,  24 
Jewish  colonies  (Argentina),  674 

(Palestine),  1353,  1354,  1855 

Jewish  National  Home,  1352,  1353, 

1354 
Jews  in  China,  749 

—  in  Russia,  1229 

books  of  reference,  1241 

Jszevra  Island  (Persian  Gulf)   96 
Jhansi  (India),  127 
Jhalawar  (India),  122 
Jibuti  or  Djibouti  (Fr.  Somaliland), 
660,  894,  895 


KAF 

Jidda  (Heiaz),  1848 

Jidi  Island  (Persian  Gulf),  96 

Jimma  (Abyssinia),  657 

Jfnd  (India),  state,  124 

Jioja  (Uganda),  185 

Jinotega  (Nicaragua),  1126 

Jinotepe  (Nicaragua),  1126 

Jipijapa  (Ecuador),  hats,  823 

Joal  (Senegal),  897 

Jodhpur  (India),  123  ;  town,  127 

Johannesburg  (Transvaal),  212,  233 

John  II.  (Liechtenstein),  1070 

Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  (Md.),  550 

Johnson  City  (Tenn. ),  613 

Johnstown  (Pennsylvania),  461,  602 

Johol  State  (Malay),  171 

Johore  State  (Malay),  174 

Joliet  (Illinois),  532 

Jbnkoping(Sweden),  1302 ;  town,  1303 

Joplin  (Missouri),  566 

Jordania,  Noah  (Georgian  Pres.),  914 

Jost-Van-Dykes  Is.  (W.I.),  845 

Juan  Fernandez  Is.,  wireless  stn.,  741 

Juaso  (Gold  Coast),  260 

Jubaland  (Kenya),  179 

Jubbulpore  (India),  127 

Jugo-Slavia,     see  Serb,    Croat,  and 

Slovene  State,  1264  sqq 
Jujuy  (Argentina),    province.     669  ; 

town,  670 
Jullundur  (India),  127 
Jumbo  (It.  Somaliland),  1030 
Junagarh  (India),  state,  123 
Juneau  (Alaska),  638 
Junin  (Argentina),  670 
Junin  (Peru),  dept.,  1175 
Junk  (Liberia),  1067 
Junk  Ceylon  Is.  (Siam),  tin,  1276 
Jutland  (Denmark),  802 


Eabaka  of  Uganda,  184 

Kablake  (Liberia),  1067 

Kibul  (Afghanistan),  662,  663,  664 

Rabyle  race  (Tunis),  904 

Kachhi,  district  (Baluch.),  160,  161 

Eaduna  (Nigeria),  248 

Kaewieng    (New     Guinea)    district, 

419  ;  town,  421 
Eaffa  (Abyssinia),  657 
Kafirs  (Cape  Colony),  226 
K4firistan  (Afghanistan),  662 
Kafr  el  Zay&t  (Egypt),  258 
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Kagi  (Formosa),  1057 

Kagoshima  (Japan),  1040 

Kaheri  (Baluchistan),  160 

Kahoolawe  Island  (Hawaii),  640 

Eahului  (Hawaii),  642 

K'ai-fSncr   (China),    745;    Jews    at, 

749 
Kaisarieh  (Turkey),  1336 
Eaiseraugst  (Switz.))  salt  mine,  1326 
Eaiserslautem  (Bavaria),  921,  943 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land,  419,  420 
Kakar  Khnrasdn  (Baluchistan),  159 
Kalahari  Desert  (S.  W.  Af.),  239 
Kalamata,  see  Calamata 
Kalamazoo  (Michigan),  559 
Kalat,  158,  159,  160 

—  Khans,  158,  159,  160 

—  town,  160 

—  trade,  148,  161 

Kalgan  (China),  wireless  stn.,  758 

Kalgoorlie  (W.  Aust.),  403,  407 

Kalisz  (Poland),  1186 

Kalmar  (Sweden),  1302  ;  town,  1303 

Kalmuck  race,  764 

Kaluga  (Russia),  1226  ;  town,  1228 

Kambove  (B.  Congo^,  copper,  701 

Kamchatka  (Siberia),  1226 

Kamenskaya  (Russia),  1228 

Kamenskoye  (Russia),  1228 

Kamenets  Podolsk  (Ukraine),  1228  ; 

univ.,  1252 
Kamerun,  ate  Cameroon 
Kamlin  (A.-E.  Sudan),  274 
Kampala  (Uganda),  185,  186 
Kampot  (Cambodia),  877 
Kanazawa  (Japan),  1040 
Kandahar  (Afghan.),  662,  663,  664 
Kandy  (Ceylon),  101, 103 
Kanem  (French  Equat.  Africa),  887 
Kankak«e(Ill.),  532 
Kankan  (French  Guinea),  898 
Kano  (Nigeria),  243,  245 
Kanr«-Lahun  (S.  Leone  J,  terr.,  1066 
Kansas,  457,  539  tqq 

—  agriculture,  477,  540 

—  area  and  population,  457,  475,  539 

—  books  of  reference,  641 

—  cities,  540 

—  coal,  541 

—  constitution  and  goremment,  539 

—  crime,  640 

—  education,  640 

—  farms,  640 


EAS 

Kansas,  finance,  540 

—  Germans  in,  540 

—  Indians  in,  539 

—  lire  stock,  541 

—  manufactures,  541 

—  mining,  541 

—  natural  gas,  541 

—  pauperism,  540 

—  proa  action  and  industry,  477,  540 

—  public  lands,  475 

—  railways,  541 

—  religion,  640 

—  representation,  453,  539 

—  savingii  bank,  641 

—  universities,  540 

—  wheat,  477,  541 

—  wool,  541 

Kansas  City  (Ka.),  461,  540 

—  Federal  Bank,  497 

Kansas  (Missouri),  461,  566,  567 
Kansu  (China),  province,  746 
Kantara  (Egypt),  270 
Kaolack  (Senegal),  897 
Kaposvar  (Hungaiy),  997 
Kapurthala  (India),  state,  124 
Kardchi  (India),  127  ;  trade,  148 
Karafat©  (Japan),  1038,  1039,  1058 
Karakul  (Bokhara).  1242 
Karamojo  (Uganda),  184 
Karauli  (India),  state,  123 
Karen  race  (Siam),  1276 
Karenni,  trade,  148 
Karibib  (S.W.Africa),  241 
Karikal  (French  India),  873 
Karljohansvaern  (Norway),  fort,  1136 
Karlskrona  (Sweden),  1303 
Karlsruhe  (Baden),  920,  940 
Karlstad  (Sweden),  1303 
Karonga  (Nyasaland),  196 
Kars  (Armenia),  1226 ;  town,  1229, 

1245 
Karshi  (Bokhara),  1242 
Karun  River  District  (Persia),  1168 
Kasai  (Belgian  Congo),  700 
Kashan  (Persia),  1165 
Kashgar  (Chinese  Turkestan),  764 

—  wireless  station,  758 
Kashgaria  (Chinese  Turkestan),  764 
Kashmir,  area,  &c. ,  121 

—  finance,  122 

—  government,  122 

—  religion,  122,  128 

Kasin  (Nejd  and  Hasa),  1348 
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Easaa  (Abyssinia),  657 
Kassala  (A.-E.  Sudan),  274 
Kastamunj     (Aiia    Minor),     1335  ; 

forests,  1341 
Katanga  (Belfl;ian  Congo),  701 
Katmandu  (iTepal),  1092 
Katoomba  (New  South  Wales),  369 
Katsena  (Nigeria),  245 
Kauai  Island  (Hawaii),  640 
Kaulun,  see  Kowloon 
Kaunas,  see  Kovno 
Kavalla,  see  Cavalla 
Kaviiondo  (Kenya),  gold,  181 
Kawasaki  yard  (Japan),  1046 
Kay  an  race  (Sarawak),  99 
Kayea  (Fr.  W.  Africa),  898,  901,  902 
Kazan  (Russia),  province,  1226 

—  town,  1228  ;  univ.,  1230 
Kazviu  (Persia),  1165 
Keara  (Cameroon),  255 
K^b^mer  (Senegal),  897 
Kecskemet  (Hunuary),  994 
Kedah  (Malaya),  1273 

Keeling  Islands  (Malay),  164,. 169 

Keene  (N.H.),  676 

Keewatin  district  (N.-W.  Territory), 

284,  328 
Keighley,  population,  18 
Kei5  (Japan),  university,  1041 
Kelantan  (Malay),  174,  175,  1273 
Kelle  (Senegal),  897 
Keniti-a  (Morocco),  port,  1085,  1089 
Kenosha  (Wisconsin),  633 
Kentucky,  457,  541  sqq 

—  agriculture,  478,  543 

—  area  and  pop.,  457,  475,  542 

—  books  of  reference,  643 

—  cities,  542 

—  coal,  543 

—  communications,  543 

—  constitution  and  government,  542 

—  crime,  542 

—  debt,  543 

—  education,  542 

—  farms,  543 

—  finance,  643 

—  Germans  in,  542 

—  Indians  in,  542 

—  live  stock,  543 

—  manufactures,  543 

—  mining,  543 

—  pauperism,  542 

—  petroleum,  543 


KET 

Kentucky,  production  and  indusljy. 
478,  643 

—  public  lands,  476 

—  railways,  543 

—  religion,  642 

—  representation,  453,  541 

—  river  transport,  543 

—  tobacco,  478,  643 

—  universities,  642 

—  wheat,  643 

—  wool,  543 

Kenya     Colony     and     Protectorate 
(British  East  Africa),  179,  187 

—  agricaltare,  180 

—  area  and  population,  179 

—  books  of  reference,  190 

—  commerce,  181 

—  cotton,  180 

—  currency,  182 

—  dairying,  180 

—  debt,  180 

—  education,  180 

—  finance,  180 

—  forests,  180 

—  government,  179 

—  Governor,  182 

—  imports  and  exports,  181 

—  justice,  180 

—  minerals,  181 

—  missions,  180 

—  money,  182 

—  ostrich  farming,  180 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  182 

—  production,  180 

—  provinces,  179 

—  railways,  181,  182 

—  religion,  180 

—  shipping,  181 
Kenyah  race  (Sarawak),  99 
Keokuk  (Iowa),  537 

Kerak,  Emirate  (Arabia),  1349 
Kerbela  (Mesopotamia),  1163,  1165 
Kerch  (Russ.),  1228 
Kergu^ien  Island  (French),  894 
Kerkyra,  see  Corfu 
Kermadec  Islands  (N.Z.),  437 
Kermin  (Persia),  1166,  1167,  1168 
Kermftnshah  (Persia),    port,     1165, 

1166,  1168 
Kermine  (Bokhara),  1242 
Kerrong  (Tibet),  1092 
Kesteven  (Lincolnshire),  16 
Keta  (W.  Africa),  see  Quittah 
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Ketchikan  (Alaska),  638 
Kete-Kratchi  (Togoland),  258 
Kewaiiee(Ill.),  532 
Key  West  (Florida),  524,  525,  526  ' 

—  naval  station,  471 
Khabarovsk  (Siberia),  1229 
Khaibar  boundary  (Afghanistan),  662 

—  road  (pass),  662,  665 
Khai-Dinh,  King  (Annam),  876 
Khairpur  (Sind),  123 

Khalkal  region  (Persia),  lead,  1168 
Khama,  chief  (Bechuanaland),  202 
Khamu  race  (Siam),  1276 
Kharkov,  1226 

—  town,  1228 

Khartoum,  260,  274  ;  college,  274 
Khattan  (Baluchistan),  oil  at,  161 
KheUt,  see  KaUt 
Kherson,  1226  ;  town,  1228 
Khetran,  see  Barkhan  tahsil 
Khiakta  (Mongolia),  764,  765 
Khirgiz  race,  764 
Khiva,  1243  ;  town,  1243 
Khojent  (Russia  in  Asia),  1229 
Khohn  (Russia),  1226  ;  town,  1228 
Khorassan  (Persia),  1166,  1168 
Khost  (Baluchistan),  coal  at.  161 
Khotan  (Sin-Kiang),  764 
Khsach-Eandal(Cambod.),  mills,  877 
Khunzakh  (Caucasia),  1229 
Khurdistan,  see  Kurdistan 
Khushdil  (Baluchistan),  159 
Khuzar  (Bokhara),  1242 
Khuzddr  (Baluchistan),  minerals,  161 
Khyber  (India),  122 

—  pass,  see  Khaibar 
Kiaipeda  (Lithuania),  1249 
Kiakhta  (Mongolia),  764,  766 
Kiangnan  Dock  Co.  (China),  754 
Kiangsi  (China),  745  ;  tea,  754 
Kiangsu  (China),  province,  745 
Kiau-Chau  (China),  746,  747,  1058 

—  area  and  population,  1058 

—  education,  1059 

—  Japanese  in,  1059 

—  trade,  1059 

Kiel  (Prussia),  920,  954  ;  univ.,  923 
Kielce  (Poland),  1186 
Kieta  (New  Guinea),  419,  422 
Kiev  (Ukraine),  1226  ;  town,  1228 

university,  1252 
Kigali  (Tanganyika),  182 
Kigezi  (Uganda),  184 


KOF 

Eikondja  (B.  Congo),  wireless  st.,  703 

KUindini  (Kenya),  179 

Killarney  School  of  Housewifery,  33 

Kilmarnock,  population,  22 

Kilo  (B.  Congo),  wireless  stn.,  703 

Kilwa  (Tanganyika),  183 

Kimberley  (S.  Africa),  213,  226 

Kinchow  (China),  756,  1058 

Kindu(B.C*go),  wireless  station,  703 

King  George  s  I.  (French  Oceania), 912 

Kingston  (Canada),   Royal  Military 

College,  290;  university,  319 
Kingston  (Jamaica),  341,  342 
Kingston  (New  York),  684 
Kingston-on-Soar,  college,  30 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  18 
Kingstown  (St.  Vincent),  348 
King's  Univ.  (Nova  Scotia),  287 
King  William's  Town  (Cape  Col. ),  227 
Kinshasa  (B.  C'ngo),  wire,  st.,  703 
Kintampo  (Gold  Coavst),  250 
Kionga  Triangle  (Port.  E.  Af.),1204 
Kioto  (Japan)  1040;  univ.,  1041 
Kipini  (Kenya),  179 
Kirin  (Manchuria),  746,  750,  761 
Kirkcaldy,  population,  22 
Kirk-Kilisse  (Turkey),  968 
Kirkuk  (Mesopotamia),  1360 
Kishinev  (Russia),  1228 
Kishm  Island  (Persian  Gulf),  1147 
Kiskunf^legyhaza  (Hungary),  994 
Kismayu  (Kenya),  179,  1030 
Kissidugo  (French  Guinea),  898 
Kisumu  (Kenya),  179,  180 
Kiswahili,  see  Swahili 
Kiapest  (Hungary),  994 
Kittery  (Maine),  navy  yard,  577 
Kiukiang  (China),  port,  747 
Kiungchow  (China),  port,  747 
Kiushiu  Island  (Japan),  1038,  1039  ; 

tunnel,  1051 
Kivu  (Belgian  Congo),  700,  701 
Kjobenhaven,  see  Copenhagen 
Kladno  (Czecho-Slovakia),  791 
Klagenfurt  (Austria),  682 
Kniajevatz  (Serb,  Croat,  Slovene),  1268 
Knossos,  969 

Knoxville  (Tennessee),  461,  613 
Kobdo  (Mongolia),  765 
Kob6  (Japan),  1040  ;  shipyard,  1046 
Kochannes,  Patriarch  of,  1336 
Kochi  (Japan),  1040 
Kofu  (Japan),  1040 
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Koil  (India),  127 

Kokand  (Russia  in  Asia),  1229 

Kokomo  (Indiana),  535 

Eokopo  (Pacific),  421 

Kokugaka-in  (Japan)  univ.,  1041 

Eolhapur  (India),  123  ;  town,  127 

Eoln,  see  Cologne 

Kolomna  (Russia),  1228 

Kolozsvir  (Rumania)  univ.,  1216 

Kom  (Persia),  1165 

Konakry  (French  Guinea),  898 

Kongmoon  (China),  port,  747 

Kongolo  (B.  Congo),  wireless  st.,  703 

Konia  (Asia  Minor),  1336 

—  town,  1336  ;  mines,  1341 
Kbnig8ber^(Pru8S.),  920,  954 

—  university,  923 
Konigshiitte  (Prussia),  921 
Konstancine  Harb'r(New  Quinea),420 
Konstantinos,  King  (Greece),  965 
Konstanz  (Baden),  940  ;  town,  940 
Kootenays  (British  Columbia),  809 
Kopparherg  (Sweden),  prov.,  1302 
Kordofan,  gum  forests,  276 

Korea  (Chdaen),  1038,  1039,  1054  sqq 

—  agriculture,  1066 

—  area  and  population,  1039,  1054 

—  banks,  1066 

—  books  of  reference,  1062 
— -  cattle,  1065 

—  Chinese  in,  1054 

—  coal,  1066 

—  commerce,  1065 

—  consular  representatives,  1066 

—  copper,  1055 

—  cotton,  1065 

—  debt,  1056 

—  education,  1065 

—  finance,  1065 

—  Germans  in,  1054 

—  gold,  1065,  1066 

—  government,  1038,  1054 

—  Governor-General,  1064 

—  Japanese  in,  1064 

—  language,  1054 

—  mining,  1055 

—  money,  1056 

—  newspapers,  1065 

—  ports,  762,  1055 

—  postal  statistics,  1066 

—  production,  1055 

—  railways,  1056 

—  religion,  1054 


KBI 

Korea,  rice,  1065,  1056 

—  shipping,  1066 

—  tobacco,  1065 

'—  treaties,  1089, 1054 

—  whaling,  1055 

—  wheat,  1056 

Korhogo  (Ivory  Coast),  899 
Korytza  (Albania),  666,  667 
KoSice  (Czecho-Slovakia),  79 !■ 
Kosseir,  £1  ( Egypt),  port,  269 
Kosta  (Sweden),  glass,  1310 
Kosti  (Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan),  274 
Kostroma    (Russia),     1226  ;     town, 

1228;  univ.,  1230 
Kota  Bharu  (Kelantan),  175 
Kotah  (India),  122 

—  area  and  population,  123 

—  revenue,  123 
Kota-Kota  (Nyasaland),  195 
Kotei  (Emperor)  of  Japan,  1036 
Kotonu  (Dahomey),  900 
Koulikouro  (F.  W.  Africa),  901 
Koumbia  (French  Guinea),  898 
Kouroussa  (French  Guinea),  898 
Kovno  (Lithuania),  1226,  1248,  1249 

—  town,  1228,  1249 

Koweit,  Sultanate  (Arabia),  1349 
Kowloon  (China),  110,  747 
Kozani  ((Greece),  967  ;  town,  968 
Kozlov  (Russia),  1228 
Kpwesi  race  (Liberia),  1066 
Kragujevatch  (Serb,  Croat,  Slovene), 

1266 
Krakow  or  Cracow  (Poland),  1186; 

fort,   1189  ;  military  district. 

1189  ;  town,  1186 

—  university,  1117 
Krasnoyarsk  (Siberia),  1229 
Krat  (Siam),  port,  1278 
Kremenchug  (Russia),  1228 
Krian  irrigation  (Perdk),  172 
Kribi  (Cameroon),  265 
Krishnaraja  Wadiyar  Bahadur  (My- 
sore), ruler,  122 

Kristiania  (Norway),    prov.,    1132; 
fort,  1136 

—  port,  1141;  town,  1133;  univ., 

1134 
Kristiansand  (Norway),  1133 

—  fort,  1136 

Kristianstad  (Sweden),  1302  ;  town, 

1303 
Kristiansund  (Norway),  1133 
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Kristinehamn  (Sweden),  1303 

Kronoberg  (Sweden),  province,  1302 

Kronstadt  (Russia),  1228;  dockyard, 
1233 

Kru  tribes  (Liberia),  1066 

Krugersdorp  (South  Africa),  213, 233 

Krutown  (Liberia),  1067 

Ktema  (Cypras),  107 

Kuala  Krai  (Kelantan),  175 

Kuala  Lumpur  (Malaya),  169,  171 
172 

Kuala  Prai  (Malaya),  169 

Kuala  Trengganu  (Malaya),  176 

Kuang-Chau-Wan    (China),    French 
lease  of,  747,  874,  878,  879 

Kuban,  1226 

Kuching  (Sarawak),  99 

Kuei-lin  (China),  746 

Kuei-yang  (China),  746 

Kulja  (Ch.  Turkestan),  province,  764 

Kumamoto  (Japan),  1040 

Kumasi    or     Coomassie     (Ashanti), 
249 

Kumbakonam  (India),  127 

Kunar    YaUey    (Afghanistan),    662, 
664 

Kungrad  (Khiva),  1243 

Kunsan  (Korea),  port,  1055 

Kuopio  (Finland),  831 

Kurdistan,  1168,  1334 

Kurd  race  (Persia),  1165 

(Turkey),  1336 

Kur6  (Japan),  1040  ;  armament  wks., 

1046  ;  naval  stn..  1045 
Kuresaare  (Esthonia),  827 
Kuria  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Kuria  Muria  Is.  (Arabia),  96,  164 
Kurile  Islands  (Japan),  1038,  1039 
Kurram  (India),  122,  148 
Kursk  (Russia),  1226  ;  town,  1228 
Kurume  (Japan),  1040 
Kusai  (Caroline  Islands),  1059 
Kustanai  (Russia  in  Asia),  1229 
Kustendil  (Bulgaria),  728,  731 
Kut  (Mesopotamia),  1350 
Kutais  (Georgia),   914,  915,    1226  ; 

town,  915,  1229 
Kuti  (Tibet),  1092 
Kwang-chau-Wan    (Fr. China),    747. 

874,  878,  879 
Kwangchengtze  (Kirin),  761 
Kwango  (Belgian  Congo),  700 
Kwangsi  (China),  province,  746 


Kwangtung  (China),  746,  747;  tea, 

754 
—  (Japanese),  747,  1058 
Kweichow  (China),  province,  746 
Kyoto,  see  Kioto 
Kyrenia  (Cyprus),  107 
Kyushu  University  (Japan),  1041 


La  Asuncion  (Venez.),  1369 
Laane  (Esthonia),  827 
Labasa  (Fiji),  wireless  station,  442 
Labinskaya  (Caucas.),  1229 
Labrador    {see    Newfoundland    and 
and  Labrador),  334 

—  books  of  reference,  337 
Labuan,  164,  167,  170 
Labyrinth  Islands  (Andamans),  163 
Laccadive  Is.  (Indian  Ocean),  164 
La  Ceiba  (Honduras),  988 
Lachen  fSikkim),  162 

Lachung  (Sikkim),  162 
Lackawanna  (New  York),  584 
La  Condamine  (Monaco),  1082 
Laconia  (Greece),  967 
Laconia(N.  H.),  576 
Lacrosse  (Wisconsin),  633 
Ladario   de    Matto  Grosso  (Brazil), 

arsenal,  719 
La  Digue  Is.  (Seychelles),  198, 199 
Lado  (Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan),  278 
La  Dorada  (Colom.),  775 
Ladrone  or  Marianne  Is.  (Pacific),  419, 

651,  1059 
Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford,  81 
La  Esperanza  (Honduras),  988 
Lafayette  (Indiana),  535 
Laghmdn  Hills  (Afghanistan),  664 
Lagos  ( W.  Africa),  242,  243,  245 

—  wireless  station,  246 
Lahadu  (Somaliland),  200 
Lahej  (Arabia),  96 
Lahore  (India),  127 
Lahr  (Baden),  940 

Lake  Assu^i  (Haiti),  986 

Lake  Baikal,  764 

LakeBermudez  (Venez.),  asphalt,  1371 

Lake  Copais  (Greece),  972 

Lake  Izabal  (Guatemala),  980 

Lake  Leopold  II.  dist.  (B.  Congo),  700 

Lake  Magadi  (B.  E.  Af.),  natron  at, 

181 
Lake  Poopo  (Bolivia),  salt  at,  709 
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Lakewood  (Ohio),  594 

La  Liberdad  (Peru),  1175,  1179 

Lamaism,  Id  Mongolia,  765 

—  in  Tibet,  762 
Lambayeque  (Peru),  dept.,  1175 
La  Mosquitia  (Honduras),  988 
Lampongs  Is.  (off  Sumatra),  1113 
I^mu  Is.  (Kenya),  179;  town,  179 
Lanai  Island  (Hawaii),  640 
Lanao  proy.  (Philippines),  647 
Lancaster,  population,  18 

—  Duchy  of,  4 
Lancaster  (Ohio),  594 
Lancaster  (Pennsylvania),  602 
Lan-chow  (China),  746 
Lanchowfu  (China), wireless  sta.,758 
Landshut  (Bavaria),  943 
Landskrona  (Sweden),  1303 
Langenau  (Danzig),  798 

Lango  (Uganda),  184 
Lansing  (Michigan),  558,  559 
Lantao  Island  (Hong  Kong),  110 
Lao  race  (Siam),  1272,  1276 
Laoag  (Lauag)  (Philippines),  648 
Laos  terr.  (Fr.),  871,  874,  878,  1278 

—  area  and  population,  871,  878 

—  books  of  reference,  879 

—  finance,  878 

—  government,  878 

—  pioducts,  878 

La  Paz  (Bolivia),  707, 709;  university, 
708 

—  (Mexico),  1075 

La  Plata  (Argentina),  669 

—  courts,  671  ;  town,    670  ;  univer- 

sity, 671 
Lappland  (Swedish),  iron,  1309 
Laps,  Norway,  1133 

—  Sweden,  1302 

Lara  (Venezuela),  state,  1369 
Laraiche  (Mor.),  1085,  1288 

—  wireless  station,  1089 
Laramie  (Wyoming),  636 

La   Rioja  (Arg.),  prov.,   669,    674; 

town,  670 
Larissa  (Greece),  967  ;  town,  968 
Larnaca  (Cyprus),  107 
La  Rochelle  (France),  844  ;  port,  864 
La    Romana    (S.    Domingo),     port, 

1262 

—  wireless  station,  1262 
Larvik  (Norway),  1133 
La  Serena  (Chile),  735 


LAT 

Las  Bela  (Baluchistan),  158,159,160. 

161 
Jam  of,  160 

—  trade,  161 

Las  Coobas  (Haiti),  986 

Las    Durek   (Somaliland),     wireles 

station,  200 
Lashkar  (India),  127 
L^i  race  (Baluchistan),  160 
Lasitbion  (Crete),  967 
liasPalmas  (Spanish  Is.),  1284 

—  wireless  station,  1294 

Las  Perlas  (Nicaragua),  port,  1127 
Lasta  (Abyssinia),  657 
Las  Tablas  (Panama),  1149 
Latacunga  (Ecuador),  821 
Latakia  (Syria),  1359 
Lateran,  the  (Rome),  1208 
Latgale  (Latvia),  1068 
Latin  Monetary  Union,  272,  866,  976, 

1029 
Latium  {see  also  Rome),  1005 
Latter-day  Saints  (MormoiiB),   439, 

462,  529,  537,  574.  619,  1184 
Latvia,  8^7,  1063  isqq^  1224 

—  agriculture,  1065 

—  area  and  population,  1068,  1064 

—  boundaries,  827,  1063,  1248 

—  Constituent  Assembly,  1063 

—  constitution  k  govt. ,  3068.  1224 

—  debt,  1064 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1065 

—  education,  1064 

—  ethnic  elements,  1064 

—  factories,  1065 

—  finance,  1064 
~  flag,  1063 

—  flax,  1065 

—  illiteracy,  1064 

—  manufactures,  1065 

—  ministries,  1068 

—  money,  banking,  currency,  1065 

—  peat,  1065 

—  political  parties,  1063 

—  ports,  1065 

—  production  and  industry,  1065 

—  railways,  1065 

—  religion,  1064 

—  shipping,  1065 

—  timber,  1065 

—  towns,  1063,  1064 

—  university,  1064 

—  water  power,  1066 
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I.*aiinceston  (Tasmania),  411 

La  UnioD  (Salvador),  mines,  1255 

Liauriam  (Greece),  968  ;  mines,  973 

L.autoka  (Fiji),  442 

Lausanne  (Switz.),  1321  ;aniy.,  1322 

Laval  University  (Canada),  287,  324 

La  Vega  (S.  Domingo),  1258 

La  Victoria  (Venezufla),  1369 

Lavirrence  (Kans.)i  540 

Lawrence  (MasMachusetts),  461,  553 

Lead  (South  Dakota),  611 

League  I.  (Pa.),  naval  station,  471 

Lealui  (Northern  Rhodesia),  206 

Leavenworth  (Kansas),  540 

Lebanon  (Pa),  602 

Lebanon,  Great  (Syria),  1335,  1358, 

1359  ;  mines,  1360 
Lecce  (Italy),  1  06  ;  town,  1008 
Leeds,  pop.,  18  ;  university,  30,  31 
Leeuwarde  (Netherlands),  1098 
Leeward  Islands  (British),  338,  343 

sqq,  912 

—  administration,  343,  344,  345 
—  area  and  population,  344,  345 

—  books  of  releren'ce,  349 

—  commerce,  344,  345 

—  communications,  345 

—  crime,  344 

—  education,  344,  345 

—  finance,  344,  345 

—  production,  344,  345 

—  uavings  banks,  345 

—  shipping,  344 

Leeward  Islands  (Fr.  Pacific),  912 

Leghorn,  see  Livorno 

Le  Hivre  (France),  844  ;  trade,  864 

Leicester,  population,  18 

Leiden  (Netherlands),  1098 ;  univ., 

1099 
Leigh,  population,  18 
Leinster  province,  agric.  holdings,  63 

—  population,  23 

Leipzig  (Sazonv),  958  ;  town,  920, 
969 

—  university,  923,  959 
Leiria  (Portugal),  district,  1195 
Leith,  population,  22  ;  port,  67,  80 
Lek  race  (Persia),  1165 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.  (Cal.),  511 
Le  Maire  Is.  (New  Guinea),  420 
Le  Mans  (France),  844 
Lemberg  (Poland),  1184,  1186,  1188 
. —  archbishopric,  1187 


Lemberg  (Poland),  courts,  1188 

—  fort,  1189 

—  military  district,  1189 

—  university,  1187 
Lenchwe,  Hakhatla  chief,  202 
Lenin,    Vladimir    I.     U.     (Russian 

Pres  ),  1223 
Lennozville  Univ.  (Canada),  287, 824 
Leominster  (Mass.),  553 
Leon  (Ecuador),  province,  821 
Leon  (Mexico),  1076 
Le6n  (Nicaragua),  1126  ;  univ.,  1126 
Leon  (Spain),  province,  1288,  1291 
Leopold  II.,  Lake  (Bt-lg.  Congo),  700 
L^opoldvUle  ( Belg.  C'go),  700, 703, 887 
Lepcha  race  (Sikkim),  162 
Lerihe  district  (Basutoland),  201 
L^rida  (b^pain),  province,  1283 
Les  Cayes  (Haiti),  984 
Les  Saintes  (French  W.  Indies),  908 
Lesser  Antilles,  908 
Lethbridge  (Canada),  306 
Levallois-Perret  (France),  844 
Levrier  Bay  (Mauritania),  901 
Levuka  (Fiji),  441,  442 
Lewiston  (Maine),  547 
Lexington  (Kentucky),  642 
Leyte  Is.  (P.  I.),  647 
Lhasa  (Tibet),  746,  762,  768 
Liao-tuug  Penin.,747,  761,1039,1058 
Liao-yang  (Manchuria),  761 
Libau  (Latvia),  1064 
Libava  (Russia),  1228 
Liberdad  (Peru),  dept.,  1175,  1179 
Liberec  (Czecho-Slovakia),  791 
Liberia  (Costa  Rica),  779 
Liberia,  1066  sqq 

—  area  and  population,  1066 

—  bank,  1069 

—  books  of  reference,  1069 

—  coffee,  1068 

—  commerce,  1068 

— ^  constitution  k  government,  1066 

—  counties,  1066 

—  currency,  1068 

—  customs  revenue,  1067 

—  debt,  1067 

—  defence,  1067 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1069 

—  education,  1067 

—  finance,  1067 

—  forests,  1068 

—  gold,  1068 
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Liberia,  imports  and  exports,  1068 

—  iron,  1068 

—  justice,  1067 

—  loan,  1067 

—  mining,  1068 

—  missions,  1067 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1068 

—  palm  oil,  1068 

—  ports,  1067 

—  President,  1066 

—  production,  1068 

—  religion,  1067 

—  river  navigation,  1068 

—  roads,  1068 

—  rubber,  1068 

—  shipping,  1068 
r— towns,  1067 

—  wireless  stations,  1068 
Liberian  Jene  (Liberia),  1067 
Libia  Italiana,  1030  sqq 

—  area  and  population,  1031 

—  banking,  1032 

—  books  of  reference.  1034 

—  caravans.  1031,  1032 

—  commerce,  1 032 

—  currency,  1032 

—  defence,  1016,  1031 

—  finance,  1031 

—  frontier  agreement,  1030 

—  government,  1030 

—  justice,  1031 

—  ostrich  feathers,  1032 

—  postal  statistics,  1032 

—  production  and  industry,  1031 

—  railways,  1032 

—  shipping,  1032 

—  sponge  fishery,  1032 
Libreville  (Fr.  Congo),  886,  887 
Libyan  De«ert  (Egypt),  268,  896 
Lichtenau  (Danzig),  798 
Lichtenberg  (Prussia),  921,  964 
Lick  Observatory  (Cal.),  611 
Lidcombe  (New  South  Wales),  369 
Liechtenstein,  1070 

—  Customs  Treaty,  1070 

Liege  (Belg.),  690  ;tn.  691;  university, 

691 
Liegnitz  (Prussia),  921 
Liessau  (Danzig),  798 
Lifou  Island  (French  Pacific),  911 
Liguria  (Italy),  1004,  1019 
Lihou  Island,  24 
Likoma  (Nyasaland),  195 


LIT 

Lille  (France),  844  ;  univ.,  847 
Lillooet,  (British  Columbia),  309 
Lima  (Ohio),  694 
Lima  (Peru),  1176,  1179  ;  town,  1175 

—  Univ.,  1176 
Limasol  (Cyprus),  107 
Limbe  (Nyasaland),  195 
Limbourg  ( Belgium),  province,  690 
Limburg  (Netherlands),  1097,  1105; 

coal,  1106 
Limerick,  13,  23 
Limoges  (France),  844 
Limon  (Costa  Rica),  778 

—  port,  781,  1162 

—  province,  778 

—  town,  779 

—  wireless  station,  782 
Linares  (Chile),  province,  735 

—  (Spain),  1284 
Lincoln,  population,  18 
Lincoln  (Nebraska),  571 
Linden  (Prussia),  921 
Lindenhafen  (Pacific),  421 
Lindi  (Tanganyika),  183 
Lindsey  (Lines.),  16 
Lingah  (Persia),  port,  1169 
Linkbping  (Sweden),  1303 
Linz  (Austria),  682 
Lippe,  918,  949 

—  area  and  population,  918,  949 

—  bank,  949 

—  finance,  949 

—  government,  949 
Lipso  (Aegean),  1032 
Liro  (Aegean),  1032 

Lisbon  (Portugal),  1195  ;  town,  1195 

Univ.,  1196 
Lismore  (New  South  Wales),  369 
Lithgow  (New  South  Wales),  369 
Lithuania,  1224,  1246  aqq 

—  agriculture,  1260 

—  area  and  population,  1248 

—  army,  1260 

—  banks,  1249,  1260 

—  bee-keeping,  1250 

' —  books  of  reference,  1261 

—  boundaries,  1186,  1248 

—  Cabinet,  1247 

—  commerce,  1260 

—  communications,  1250 

—  Constituent  Assembly,  1247 

—  constitution  and  goyernment,1247 

—  crops,  1260 
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LiithuAQia,  currency,  1251 
debt,  1249,  1250 

—  defence,  1250 

diplomatic  representatives,  1251 

distilleries,  1250 

—  districts,  1248 

—  education,  1249 

—  ethnic  elements,  1248 

—  finance,  1249 

—  forests,  1249,  1250 

—  imports  and  exports,  1250 

—  live  stock,  1260 

—  loans,  1250 

—  local  government,  1 248 

—  manufactures,  1250 

—  ministry,  1247 

—  money,  weights  and  measures,  1251 

—  political  parties,  1247 

—  President,  1247 

—  production  and  industry,  1250 

—  I  ail  ways,  1250 

—  religion,  1249 

—  representation,  1247 

—  roads,  1250 

—  State  property,  1 249 

—  towns,  1249 

—  treaty  with  Russia,  1249 

—  univpisity,  1249 

—  wheat,  1250 
Little  Aden,  95 

Little  Andaman  Is.,  163 
Little  Cayman  Is.,  342 
Little  Elobey(Sp.  Af.),  1296,  1297 
Little  Falls  (New  York),  584 
Little  Popo  (Togoland),  263,  254 
Little  Rock  (Arkansas),  461,  508 
Liu-Kiu  Islands,  see  Kiukiu  Islands 
Liu-Eune  Island  (Weihaiwei),  177 
Liverpool,  population,  18;  port, 67, 79; 

university,  30,  31 
Livingston  (Guatemala),  port,  981 
Livingstone  (Rhodesia),  206 
Livonia,  1063,  1064,  1226 
Livomo  (Leghorn)  (Italy),  1005 

—  port,  1024  ;  town,  1007 
Ljubliana   (Serb,    Croat,    Slovene), 

1266 
Llanelly  (Wales)  port,  67 
Llanquihu6  (Chile),  prov.,  735,  739 
Loanda  (Angola),  1203 
Loango  (French  Congo),  887 
Lobatsi  (Bechuanaland),  203 
Lobor  (Uganda),  184 


LOS 

Lobos  de  Afaera  (Peru),  guano,  1179 

Lockport  (New  York),  684 

Locle  (Swiizerland),  1321 

Lodz  (Poland),  1186;  military  dist. , 

1189 
Logansport  (Indiana),  535 
Logroiio  (Spain),  province,  1283 
Loja  (Ecuador),  821  ;  town,  821 
Lokoja  (Nigeria),  243 
Lomami  (Belgian  Congo),  700 
Lomas  de  Zamora  (Arg.),  670 
Lombardy,  1004,  1019;  silk,  1020 
Lombok  (Dutch  East  Indies),  1113 
Lome  (Togoland),  253,  254,  902 
Lomond      (Newfoundland),       paper 

mills,  335 
London,  population  of,  20 

—  boroughs,  12 

—  City,  area  and  population,  12,  20 
Corporation  of,  11,  12 

—  County  of,  10 

—  County  Council,  11,  12 
debt,  50 

finance,  50 

—  District,  52 

—  government,  10,  11,  12 

—  police,  11 

—  port,  79 

—  registration  area  and  pop. ,  20 

—  university,  30,  31 
London  (Australia),  362 

London  (Out. ),  285,  319;  university, 

287,  319 
Londonderry,  13,  23 
Long  Island  (Bahamas),  338 
Long  Island  (New  Guinea),  420 
Longyear  *City'  (Spitsbergen),  1144 
Lorain  (Ohio),  594 
Loralai  (Baluchistan),  159 
Lorca  (Spain),  1284 
Lord  Howe  Island  (N.S.W.),  368,  378 
Lord  Howe  Islands,  445 
Lorengau  (Pacific),  422 
Loreto  (Peru),  dept.,  1175 
Lorha  (Gold  Ooast),  250 
Lorient (France ), 844;  ft,  865;  pt.,857 
Lorrach  (Baden),  940 
Los  Andes  (Argentina),  670 
Los  Andes  (Venezuela),  univ.,  1369 
Los  Angeles  (California),  461,  511 
Los  Islands  (West  Africa),  251,  896 
Los  Rios  (Ecuador),  prov.,  821 
Los  Santos  (Panama),  1149 
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Longa  (Senegal),  897 

LouroDvo  Marques  (Portaguese  East 

Africa),  1204,  1205 
liOuisiade  Is.  (Papua),  417;  gold,  418 
Louisiana,  458,  544  sqq 

—  agriculture,  477,  478,  546 

—  area  and  population,  458,  475,  544 

—  banks,  546 

—  books  of  reference,  646 

—  charity,  545 

—  cities,  544 

—  commerce,  546 

—  communications,  546 

—  const,  and  govern. ,  544 

—  cotton,  478.  646 

—  crime,  645 

—  debt,  546 

—  defence,  645 

—  education,  545 

—  farms,  546 

—  finance,  546 

—  fisheries,  646 

—  Germans  in,  644 

—  imports  and  exports,  546 

—  Indians  in,  644 

—  live  stock,  646 

—  manufactures,  546 

—  mining,  546 

—  naval  station,  471 

—  pauperism,  545 

—  port,  492,  546 

—  production  and  industry,  477,  478, 

546 

—  public  lands,  475 

—  railways,  546 

—  religion,  544 

—  representation,  453,  544 

—  rice,  477,  546 

—  river  transport,  546 

—  savings  banks,  646 

—  timber,  479,  480,  646 

—  universities,  545 

—  wool,  546 

Louisville  (Kentucky),  461,  542 
Louvain  (Belgium),  691  ;  univ.,  691 
Lowa  (Belgian  Congo),  700 
Lowell  (Massachusetts),  461,  553 
Lower  Silesia  (Prussia),  954 
Loyalty  Islands  (French  Pacific),  911 
Luang-Prabang(  Laos  State),  878,1273 
Luapula,  Upper  (Belg.  Congo),  700 
Liibeck,  918,  949,  950 

—  area  and  population,  918,  949 


LUX 

Liibeck,  books  of  reference,  950 
--  debt,  950 

—  education,  949 

—  finance,  950 

—  justice,  950 

—  religion,  949 

—  town,  921,  949 
Liibeck  (Oldenburg),  951 
Lublin  (Poland),  1186 

—  courts,  1188 

—  military  district,  1189 

—  town,  1186 

Lucca  (Italy),  1005;  town,  1007 
Lucerne  (Switzerland).  1318,  1320 

—  town,  1321 

Luchu  Is.  (Japan)  1038 

Lucknow  (India),  127  ;  univ.,  12S^ 

Luderitzbucht(S.W.  Africa),  240,241 

—  diamonds,  240 
Ludwigsburg  (Wiirttemberg),  963 
Ludwigshafen  (Bavaria),  921,  943 
Lugano  (Switzerland),  1321 
Lugansk  (Russia),  1228 

Lugo  (Spain),  provint-e,  1283 

Lukiko  (assembly)  (Uganda).  184 

Luleft  (Sweden),  1303 

LuloDga  (Belgian  Congo),  700 

Lulua  (Belgian  Congo),  700 

Lund  (Sweden),  1303;  univ.,  1303 

Lunda  (Angola),  1203 

Lungchow  (China),  port,  747 

Luque  (Paraguay),  1158 

Lur  race  (Persia),  1165 

Lusambo  (B.Congo),  wireless statioD, 

708 
Luton,  population,  18 
Lutsin   (Latvia),  1063 
Luxembourg  (Belg.),  690 
Luxemburg  (Gd.  Duchy),  1071  sqq 

—  agriculture,  1072 

—  area  and  population,  1072 

—  books  of  reference,  1073 

—  communications,  1073 

—  Constituent  Assembly,  1071 

—  constitution  and  government,  1071 

—  Council  of  State,  1071,  1072 

—  debt,  1072 

—  defence,  1072 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1075 

—  education,  1072 

—  finance,  1072 

—  Grand-Duchess,  1071 

—  mining,  1072 
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Laxemburp:,  political  parties,  1071 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  and  telephones, 

1073 

—  prodaction  and  industry,  1072 

—  railways,  1073 

—  referendum,  1071 

—  religion,  1072 

—  towns,  1072 

Xiuzern  (Switzerland),  1318,  1320 

—  town,  1321 

Liuzon  Island  (Philippines),  647,  648 
Lwow  (Poland),  see  Lemberg 
Lynchburg  (Virginia),  624 
Liynn  (Massachusetts),  461,  553 
Lynx  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Lyon  (France),  844 

—  faculties,  848 

—  local  government,  840 

—  population,  844 

—  university,  847 
Lyttelton(N.Z.),  port,  434 


MgAlestbr  (Old.),  597 

Macao  (Port.  China),  1196, 1201, 1202 

—  area  and  population,  1201,  1202 

—  finance,  1202 

—  imports  and  exports,  1202 
Macaulay  Island  (N.Z.),  437 
Macedonia  (Greece),  967;  rice,  972 
Macei6  (Brazil),  715 

Macenta  (French  Guinea),  898 
Macerata  (Italy),  1005  ;  town,  1008 

—  university,  1010 

McGill  Univ.  (Canada),  287,  324 
Mach  (Baluchistan),  159 
Machala  (Ecuador),  821 
McEean  Island  (Pacific),  444 
McEeesport  (Pennsylvania),  602 
Mackenzie  (N.-W.  Terr.)  dist,  328 
Mackli6  (Senegal),  897 
McMaster  Univ.  (Ontario),  287 
Macon  (Georgia),  527 
Macquarie.IsLind  (Tasmania),  410 
Madagascar,  187,  871,  872,  888  sqg 

—  administration,  889 

—  agriculture,  890 

—  area  and  population,  871,  889 

—  banks,  892,  908 

—  books  of  reference,  893 

—  canning  industry,  890 

—  Chinese  in,  889 

—  commerce,  872,  891 


MAD 

Madagascar,   communications,    891, 
892 

—  consular  representatives,  893 

—  currency,  892 

—  debt,  890 

—  defence,  890 

—  dependencies,  889 

—  education,  890 

—  finance,  890 

—  forests,  890 

—  gold,  890,  891 

—  government,  888. 

—  Governor-General,  888 

—  imports  and  exports,  872,  891 

—  justice,  890 

—  labour  contingent,  855 

—  land  tenure,  890 

—  live  stock,  890 

—  minerals,  890,  891 

—  ports,  889,  891 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  and  telephones, 

892 

—  production  and  industry,  890 

—  railways,  892 

—  religion,  889 

—  representation,  889 

—  rice,  890,  891 

—  roads,  891 

—  rubber,  890 

—  shipping,  891 

—  sUk,  890 

—  timber,  890 

—  towns,  889 

—  tribes,  889 

—  wireless  stations,  892 
Madang  (New  Guinea),  420,  421 
Maddalena  (Italy),  naval  and  torpedo 

station,  1015,  1017 
Madeira  (Portugal),  1195,  1196, 1198 
Madison  (Wisconsin),  632,  633 
Madras  (India)  city,  127 
~  port,  148 

—  university,  129 
Madras  Presidency — 

—  agriculture,  139,  140 

—  area  and  population,  117,  120,  126 

—  bank,  154 

—  births  and  deaths,  126 

—  canals,  150 

—  education,  130 

—  finance,  135 

—  forests,  139,  140 

—  government,  117,  119 
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MAO 

Madras  Presidency,  govt.,  local,  120   ' 

—  justice  and  crime,  131 

—  land  revenue,  184,  187,  138 

—  land  tenure,  138 

—  local  government,  120 

—  newspapers,  &c.,  181 

—  port,  148 

—  religion,  128 

—  roads,  160 

—  native  states,  121,  124,  128 

—  tea,  140 

—  trade,  144,  146 

—  university,  129 
Madre  de  Dios  (Peru),  dept.,  1175 
Madrid     (Spain),    province,     1283 ; 

town,  1284 

—  underground  railway,  1294 

—  university,  1285 
Madura(Dutch  East  In.),  1112,  1113 

—  agriculture,  1116 
Madura  (Madras  Presidency),  127 
Maebashi  (Japan),  1040 
Maestricht  (Netherlands),  1098 
Mafeking  (Cape  Province),  202 
Mafeteng  (Ba^utolaud),  201 
Magadi,  Lake  (Kenya),  natron  at,  181 
Magalapye(Bechuanaland),  203 
Magallaues  (Chile),  terr.,  734,  735 
Magar  race  (Nepal),  1092 
Magdala  (Abyssinia),  658 
Magdalena  (Colombia),  771,  773 
Magdeburg  (Prussia),  920 
Maghrib-el-Aksa  (Morocco),  1083 
Magi  (Abyssinia),  657 
Magnesia  (Turkey),  1342 
Magyar  race  (Rumania),  1215 
Mahaddei  (It.  Somaliland),  1029, 1080 
Maha^  (Isabel Is.)  (Pacific),  422,  445 
Mahalla-el-Kubra  (Egypt),  258 
Mahamba  (Swaziland),  209 
Mahdera-Mariam  (Abyssinia),  658 
Mahe  (French  India),  873,  874 
Mahe  Island  (Seychelles),  198,  199 
Mahon  (Baleares),  fort,  1289 

—  wireless  station,  1289 
Mahsuds  (Afghan.),  137 
Maiana  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Maiganna  (Nigeria),  244 
Maikop  (Caucasus),  1229  ;  oil,  1235 
Maine,  457,  547  sqq 

—  agriculture,  548 

—  area  and  population,  457,  476, 547 

—  books  of  reference,  549 


MAL 

Maine,  cities,  547 

—  communications,  649 

—  constitution  and  govermnent,  547 

—  debt,  648 

—  education,  547 

—  farms,  648 

—  finance,  648 

—  Indians  in,  647 

—  live  stock,  548 

—  manufactures,  548 

—  mining,  548 

—  naval  yard,  577 

—  pauperism,  648 

—  production  and  industry,  548 

—  railways,  648 

—  religion,  647 

—  representation,  453,  647 

—  savings  banks,  649 

—  shipping,  492 

—  university,  647 

—  wool,  648 

Mainland  (Spitsbergen),  1144 
Mainz  (Hesse),  920,  948;  fortif.,  927 
Maisonneuve  (Omada),  324 
Maitland  (New  South  Wales),  369 
Maizuru  (Japan),  naval  station,  1045: 

shipyaid,  1046 
Majerba  (Syria),  1360 
Majeru  Island  (Pacific),  1060 
Majorca  Island,  wireless  station,  1295 
Majunga  (Madagascar),  889,  890 
Makalle  (Abyssinia),  668 
Makassar  (Dutch  East  Indies),  1115 
Makin  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Mak6  (Hungary),  994 
Makran  (Baluch),  159,  160,  161 
Makwar  (A.-E.  Sadan),  dam,  276 
Malacca  (Straits  Settlements),  164, 

165,  166,  167.  169 
Mala^  (Spain),  1283  ;  town,  1284 
Malaita  Island  (Pacific),  445 
Malaren  Lake  (Sweden),  1302 
Malay  Archipelago  (Portuguese  pos- 
sessions in),  1201,  1202 
Malay  race  (Borneo),  98 

—  Cape  Colony,  226 

—  Cochin  China,  876 

—  Ceylon,  102 

—  Sarawak,  99 

Malay  States,  Federated,  administn* 
tion,  165,  170,  1273 

area  and  pop.,  171,  1273 

books  of  refersnce,  176 
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Malay  States,  Federated,  coal,  172 

commerce,  178 

Chinese  and  Indians  iu,  171 

communications,  173 

;  currency,  174 

education,  172 

finance,  172 

forests,  172 

«old,  172 

High    Commissioner,    165, 

170 

hospitals,  172 

— imports  and  exports,  173 

irrigation,  172 

justice,  172 

minerals,  172,  173 

police,  171 

posts  and  telegraphs,  173 

production,  172 

railwayH,  173 

roads,  173 

ruhber,  172,  173 

savings  banks,  178 

shipping,  178 

tin,  172,  173 

British,  165,  170,  1278 

French,  1273 

Siamese,  1273, 1276 

Unfederated,  174 

Maiden  (Massachusetts),  563 
Maiden  Island  (Pacific),  445 
Maldive  Islands  (Ceylon),  106 
Maldonado  (Peru),  1175 
Maldonado (Uruguay),  1361 ;  tn.,1361 
Male  IsUnd  (Maldives),  106 
Malekite  sect  (Morocco),  1085 
Maliki  sect  (Bahrein),  97 
Malines,  see  Mechlin 
Malleco  (Chile),  province,  785 
Mallicolo  Island  (Pacific),  445 
Malmody  (Belgium),  691,  919 
Malmo(Swed.),1803;  govt., 1800,1301 
Maliiiohus  (Sweden),  province,  1302 
Malta,  93  Bqq 

—  banks,  95 

—  books  of  reference,  95 

—  commerce,  94 

—  constitution,  93 

—  crime,  94 

—  currency,  95 

—  education,  98 

—  tinanoe,  94 

—  Governor,  93 


MAN 

Malta,  language,  93 

—  Legislature,  98 

—  live  stock,  94 

—  manufactures,  94 

—  naval  base,  98 

—  postal  statistics,  94,  95 

—  products,  94 

—  railway,  94 

—  shipping,  94 

Maluprey  (Cambodia),  province,  1273 
Malwa  State  (India),  122 
Mamuret-ul-Azi2  (vilayet),  1385 
Man,  see  Isle  of  Man 
Manabi  (Ecuador),  821 ;  rubber,  823 
Managua (Nic),  1126;  univ.,  1126 

—  wireless  station,  1128 
Manahiki  Island  (Cook  Is.)>  436 
Manama  (Bahrein),  97 
Mananjary  (Madagascar),  889 
Manaos  (Brazil),  715  ;  rubber,  719 
Manchester,  18 ;  port,  79  ;  university, 

80,  81 

—  Ship  Canal,  81 
Manchester  (N.H.),  461,  576 
Manchuria,  761,  762,  1089 

—  area  and  population,  746,  761 

—  books  of  reference,  768 

—  coal,  755 

—  government,  747 

—  imports  and  exports,  762 

—  iron,  755 

—  manufactures,  761 

—  minerals,  755,  761 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  762 

—  railways,  757,  758,  761,  1051 

—  religion,  748 

—  soya  beans,  754,  761 

—  towns,  761 
Mandalay  (Burma),  127 
Mandali  (Mesopotamia),  1351 
Mandi  (India),  state,  124 
Mandinga  (Panama),  port,  1149, 1152 
Mandingo  race  (Liberia),  1066 
Mangaia  Island  (Cook  Is.)*  436 
Mangareva  Is.  (French  Oceania),  912 
Mang-Ca  (Annam),  876 
Manhattan  (N.  York),  461,  584 
Manica  District  (Port.  E.  Af.),  1204 
Maniema  (Belgian  Congo),  700 
Manila  (PhUippines),  647,  648 

—  mint,  651 

—  port,  660 

Manipur  (Assam),  121,  128 
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Manitoba,  812  sqq 

—  agriculture,  291,' 292,  313 

—  area  and  population,  285,  312 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  286 

—  books  of  reference,  813 

—  coal,  294 

—  constit.  &  govt.,  282,  284,  312 

—  copper,  318 

—  crops,  291,292,313 

—  dairy  output,  313 

—  education,  288,  312 

—  farm  holdiugs,  291 

—  finance,  290,  313 

—  fisheries,  293,  313 

—  forestry,  293,  313 

—  gold,  313 

—  land  holdings,  291,  292 

—  Legislative  Assembly,  284,  312 

—  Lieutenant-Governor,  284,  312 

—  live  stock,  313 

—  manufactures,  293,  313 

—  minerals,  294,  313 

—  ministry,  312 

—  political  parties,  312 

—  production  and  industry,  291,  292, 

293,  294,  313 

—  railways,  300,  313 

—  religion,  287 

—  representation,     282,     283,    284, 

312 

—  telephones,  313 

—  timber,  313 

—  towns,  312 

—  university,  312 

—  wheat,  291,  313 
Manitowoc  (Wis.),  633,  634 
Manizales  (Colombia),  771 
Mannheim  (Baden),  940 

—  town,  920,  940 

Manono  Is.  (Westehi  Samoa),  438 
Manpur  (India),  138,  139 
Mans,  Le  (France),  844 
Mansfield  (Ohio),  594 
Mansiira  (Egypt),  268,  259 
Mantova  or  Mantua  (Italy),  1004 

—  fort,  1015  ;  town,  1008 

Manua  Is.  (W.Samoa),  438,  652,  663 
Manus  Is.  (New  Guinea),  419,421,422 
Manzanillo  (Cuba),  785 
Ma6  (Kanem),  887 
Maoris  (N.Z.),  423,  425,  427,  430 
Maracaibo    (Ven.),    1369;     wireless 
station,  1373 


MAR 

Maracay  (Venezuela),  1369  ;  wireless 

station,  1373 
Marakei  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Marakesh  (Morocco),  1084,1085,1088 

—  wireless  station,  1089 
Maramuresh  (Rumania),  1214,  1218 
MaranhSo  (Brazil),  715,  718 
Marburg  (Gfermany),  university,  923 
Marches  (Italy),  1006,  1019 

Mar  de  la  Plata  (Argentina),  670 
Mardin  (Turkey)  Patriarchs  of,  1336 
Mare  Is.,  navy  yard  (CaL),  471,  512 
Mar^  Island  (French  Pacific),  911 
Margarita  I.  (Yen. ),  pearl  fishery,  1371 
Marghelan  (Russia  in  Asia),  1229 
Marianne  Islands  (Pacific),  419,  651, 

1059 
Maricopa  County  (Arizona),  507 
Marie-Galante  Is.  (Guadelonpe),  908 
Marienburs-Kalthof  (Danzig),  798 
Marietta  (Ohio),  694 
Marinette  (Wis.),  633 
Marion  (Indiana),  636 

—  (Ohio),  694 
Mariupol  (Russia),  1228 
Marlborough  district  (N.Z.),  425 
Marmora  (Turkey),  1334 
Maroantsetra  (Madagascar),  889 
Maronite  sect  (Cyprus),  107 

—  (Syria),  1336,  1359 
Marquette  (Mich. ),  551 
Marquezas  Is.  (French  Pacific),  912, 

913 
Marrakesh  (Morocco),  1086 
Marri  district  (Baluchistan),  161 
Marseille  (France),    844 ;    faculties, 

848 ;  port,  864 
Marshall  (Liberia),  1067 
Marshall  Is.  (Pacific),  419,439,  1059 
Marshalltown  (Iowa),  537 
Martigny,  fort.  (Switzerland),  1324 
Martin  Garcia  Is.  (Argentina),  669 
Martinique,  872,  909 

—  area  and  population,  872,  909 

—  banks,  909 

—  education,  909 

—  imports  and  exports,  872,  909 

—  production,  909 

—  representation,  872,  909 

—  shipping,  909 

—  telegraphs,  909 
Marwar  (Jodhpur),  123 

Maryborough  (Queensland),  390 
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Maryborough  (Victoria),  381 
Mary  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Maryland  (Liberia),  1066 
Maryland  (U.S.A.),  467,  649  aqq 

—  agriculture,  478,  561 

—  area  and  population,  467,  476,  o49 

—  banks,  662 

—  books  of  reference,  662 

—  charity,  660 

—  cities,  660 

—  coal,  661 

—  communications,  661 

—  constitution  k  government,  549 

—  crime,  650 

—  dairying,  661 

—  debt,  651 

—  defence,  661 

—  education,  550 

—  farms,  661 

—  finance,  650 

—  fisheries,  561 

—  fruit,  661 

—  Qermans  in,  660 

—  Indians  in,  649 

—  libraries,  650 

—  li?e  stock,  661 

—  manufactures,  661 

—  mining,  551 

—  naval  academy,  651 

—  pauperism,  561 

—  port,  651 

—  production  and  industry,  651 

—  public  lands,  475 

—  railways,  661 

—  religion,  660 

—  representation,  453,  549 

—  savings  banks,  662 

—  ship  canal,  561 

—  shipping,  492,  661 

—  tobacco,  478,  661 

—  university,  660 

—  wheat,  651 

—  wool,  661 

Masai  races  (Africa),  179,  186 

Masaka  (Uganda),  184 

Masaryk,  Prof.  (Czecho-Slov.  Pres.), 

789,  790 
Masaya  (Nicaragua),  1126 
Masbatels.  (PJ.)i  647 
Mascara  (Algeria),  881 
Maseru  (Basutoland),  201,  202 
Mashonaland,  204 
Masisea  (Pern),  wireless  station,  1181 


MAT 

Maskat  (Oman),  see  Muskat 
Mason  City  (Iowa),  637 
Masr-el-Bahri  (Egypt),  269 
Massa  (Italy),  town,  1008 
Massa  e  Carrara  (Italy),  pro  v.,  1006 
Massachusetts,  457,  662  sqq 

—  agriculture,  478,  556 

—  area  and  pop.,  457,  475,  563 

—  banks,  557 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  553 

—  books  of  reference,  567 

—  charity,  565 

—  cities,  663 

—  commerce,  566 

—  communications,  557 

—  constitution  and  government,  552 

—  correction,  665 

—  crime,  666 

—  crops,  556 

—  debt,  555 

—  defence,  665 

—  divorce,  563 

—  education,  664 

—  farms,  666 

—  finance,  655 

—  Germans  in,  553 

—  immigration,  653,  557 

—  imports  and  exports,  567 

—  live  stock,  566 

—  manufactures,  656 

—  mining,  666 

—  naval  station,  471 

—  pauperism,  656 

—  ports,  667 

—  production  and  industry,  478,  566 

—  public  lands,  476 

—  railways,  557 

—  religion,  654 

—  representation,  463,  562 

—  savings  banks,  657 

—  shipping,  492,  557 

—  tobacco,  478,  666 

—  universities,  654 

—  wool,  656 

Massawah  (Eritrea),  1027,  1028 

—  wireless  station,  1029 
Massillon  (Ohio),  594 
Mastung  (Baluchistan),  160 
Matabeleland,  204 

Matadi  (Belgian  Congo),  702 
Matagalpa  (Nicaragua),  1126,  1128 
Matam  (Senegal),  897 
Matanzas  (Cuba),  784 ;  town,  786 
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Matapa  (Nicaragua),  1126 
Mateur  (Tunis),  905 
Mathibe,  Batawana  chief,  202 
Matrah  (Oman),  see  Muttrah 
Mat8umoto  (Japan),  1040 
Matsuyama  (Japan),  1040 
Matto  Grosao  (Brazil),  715,  718 

—  diamonds,  720 
Mattoon(Ill.),  532 
Matupi  (Pacific),  421 
Maturin  (Venezuela),  1369 
Mau  forest  (Kenya),  181 
Maui  Island  (Hawaii),  640 
Mauke  Island  (Parry  Island),  436 
Maule  (Chile),  province,  785 
Mauritania  (F.W. A.)  871,  895.  901 

—  area  and  population,  871,  895,901 
' —  books  of  reference,  902 

—  budget,  901 

—  districts,  901 

—  post  offices,  897 

Mauritius,  area  and  population,  192 

—  books  of  reference,  194 

—  Chinese  in,  192 

—  commerce,  193 

—  constitution  and  government,  192 

—  crime,  192 

—  currency,  194 

—  customs  valuation,  193 

—  debt,  193 

—  defence,  193 

—  dependencies,  192,  194 

—  education,  192 

—  finance,  193 

—  Governor,  192 

—  immigration  and  emigration,  192 

—  imports  and  exports,  193 

—  Indians  in,  192 

—  military  expenditure,  193 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  194 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  &c.,  194 

—  railways,  193,  194 

—  religion,  1 92 

—  shipping  and  communications,  193 

—  sugar,  193 

Mayaguana  Island  (Bahamas),  338 
Mayagiiez  (Porto  Rico),  643 
Mayence,  see  Mainz 
Mayotte  Island  (French),  871,  892 

—  area  and  population,  871,  892 

—  education,  892 

—  products,  892 

Mazagan  (Morocco),  1085,  1089 


MEL 

Mazatlan  (Mezico),wireles8  stn.,  1079 

Mazico  (Angola),  1203 

Mazoe  River  (Rhod. ),  dam,  205 

—  Valley  (Rhod. ),  205 
Mbabane  (Swaziland),  208,  209 
M'Bato  (Ivory  Coast),  899 
Mecca  (Arabia),  1348 
Mechlin  (Belgium),  691 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  918,  950 

—  area  and  population,  918,  950 

—  education,  950 

—  justice,  960 

—  religion,  950 

—  towns,  950 

—  university,  923,  950 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  918,  951 

—  area  and  population,  918,  951 

—  debt,  951 

—  finance,  951 

—  religion,  951 

Medan  (Dutch  East  Indies),  1115 
Medellin  (Colom,),  771,  773  ;  univ., 

772 
Medford  (Massachusetts),  553 
Medford  (Oregon),  599 
Medicine  Hat  (Canada),  806 
Medina  (Arabia),  1348 
Medinet-el-Fayum  (Egypt),  258 
Medio  Shebeli  (Italian  Africa),  1029 
Medresseh  i  Siasi  (Persia),  1166 
Meerane  (Saxony),  959 
Meerut  (India),  127 
Meiji  (Japan),  univ.,  1041 
Meissen  (Saxony),  959 
Mejlis  (Persia),  1163,  1164 
Mekhe  (Senegal),  897 
Meknes,  see  Mequinez 
Mekong  ports  (French).  1273 
Mekong  river  (Cambodia),  fish,  877 
Melanesia,  445 
Melbourne,  351,  881,  411 

—  education,  382 

—  mint,  363,  387 

—  port,  361 

—  university,  379,  882 
Melchite  sect.  (Syiia),  1336 
Melenara  (Canaries)  wireless  station 

1294 
MelUla  (Span.  Af.),  1284,  1288 

wireless  station,  1289 

Melo  (Uruguay),  1861 
Melrose  (Mass. ),  553 
Melsetter  (Rhodesia),  204 
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Memel(  Lith. ),  9 1 9, 1248, 1249  ;pt.,  1289 
Memphis  (Tennessee),  461,  613 
Menado  (Dutch  East  Indies),  1113 
Mendoza  (Arg.),  669  ;  town,  670 
Mengo  (Kampala)  (Uganda),  184,  185 
Mengtsz  (China),  747,  755 
MenSftya  (Egypt),  258,  269 
Mequinez  (Morocco),  1085,  1088,1089 

—  military  area,  1 086 

—  vineyards,  1087 

Merca  (It.  Somaliland),  1030 
Mercedes  (Argentina),  670 
Mercedes  (Uragaay),  1362 
M6rida  (Mexico),  1075,  1076 
Merida  (Venez.),  1369;   univ.,  1369 
Meriden  (Connecticut),  517 
Meridian  (Mississippi),  564 
Merjerdah  valley  (Tunis),  905 
Merow6  (Anglo- Egyptn.  Sudan),  274 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  population,  19 
Meshed  (Persia),  1165 
Meshedissar  (Persia),  port,  1166, 1168 
Meshiakhat  Olama  (Egypt),  260 
Mesopotamia,     1334,     1335,     1340, 
1350  sqq 

—  agriculture,  1351 

—  area  and  population,  1350 

—  books  of  reference,  1352 

—  British  troops  in,  51,  53,  1340 

—  commerce,  1351 

—  communications,  1351 

—  Council  of  State,  1350 

—  education,  1851 

—  finance,  1351 

—  government,  1334,  1350 

—  High  Commissioner,  1352 

—  irrigation,  1351 

—  mandate,  1334,  1350 

—  occupation,  51,  53,  1340 

—  peti'oleum,  1351 

—  port,  1351 

—  production,  1361 

—  railways,  1861 

—  telegraphs  snd  telephones,  1352 
Messenia  (Greece),  967 

Messina  (Sicily),  1006  :   port,  1024 

—  town,  1007  ;  torpedo  stn.,  1017 

—  university,  1010 
MeU  (Colombia),  771 
Methil,  port,  80 

Metz  (France),  844,  854  ;  forts,  854 
Mendon  (France),  observatory,  849 
M^war  (India),  122,  123 


MBX 

Mexico,  1074  sqq 

—  agriculture,  1077 

—  area  and  population,  1075 

—  army,  1076,  1077 

—  aviation,  1077 

—  banking  and  credit,  1079 

—  books  of  reference,  1080 

—  Chinese  in,  1076 

—  cities,  1076 

—  civil  ^ar,  1074 

—  coal,  1078 

—  commerce,  1078 

—  Congress,  1 074 

—  constitution  and  government,  1074 

—  copper,  1078 

—  cotton,  1077 

—  crops,  1077 

—  debt,  1076 

—  defence,  1076 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1080 

—  education,  1076 

—  finance,  1076 

—  foreigners,  1076 

—  forests,  1077 

—  Germans  in,  1076 

—  gold,  1078 

—  government,  central,  1074 
local,  1075 

—  House  of  Representatives,  1074 

—  imports  and  exports,  1078,  1079 

—  Japanese  in,  1076 

—  justice,  1076 

—  livestock,  1077 

—  local  government,  1075 

—  manufactures,  1077 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1078 

—  ministry,  1074 

—  money  and  credit,  1079 

—  money,  weights,  k  measures,  1080 

—  navy,  1077 

—  newspapers  and  periodicals,  1076 

—  opals,  1078 

—  petroleum,  1077,  1078,  1079 

—  pipe  lines,  1078 

—  ports,  1079 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  telephones,  1079 

—  President,  1074 

—  production  and  industry,  1077 

—  railways,  1079 

—  religion,  1076 

—  reprtrsentation,  1074 

—  Senate,  1074 

—  shipping,  1079 
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HEX 

Mexico,  silver,  1078 

—  sugar,  1077 

—  States  and  Territories,  1076 

—  timber,  1077 

—  tobacco,  1077 

—  university,  1076 

—  wheat,  1077 

—  wirelens  stations,  1079 
Mexico  City,  1076,  1076 

—  wireless  station,  1079 
Miami  (Florida),  624 
Michigan,  467,  668  aqq 

—  agriculture,  660 

—  area  and  population,  467,  476,  668 

—  banks,  660 

—  books  of  reference,  660 

—  charity,  668 

—  cities,  669,  660 

—  communications,  660 

—  constitution  and  government,  558 

—  copper,  660 

—  education,  669 

—  farms,  660 

—  finance,  659 

—  fisheries,  660 

—  Germans  in,  668 

—  Indians  in,  668 

—  live  stock,  660 

—  local  government,  668 

—  manufactures,  660 

—  mining,  660 

—  petroleum,  660 

—  poor  relief,  668 

—  production  and  industry,  660 

—  public  lands,  476 

—  railways,  660 

—  religion,  669 

—  representation,  463,  668 

—  ship  canal,  660 

—  timber,  480,  660 

—  university,  669 

—  wheat,  660 

—  wool,  660 

Michigan  City  (Indiana),  635 
Michoacaan  (Mexico),  state,  1076 
Mico  (Nicaragua)  mines,  1127 
Middle  Congo  colony  (Fr.  Congo),  886 
Middle  East,  91 
Middlesbrough,  18  ;  port,  79 
Middletown  (Con.),  617 
Middletown  (New  York),  584 
Middletown  (Ohio),  594 
Midia  (Black  Sea  shores),  726 


MIN 

Mijertin  Somalis,  1009,  1030 
Mikado  (Emperor),  Japan,  1036 
Mikindani  (Tanganyika),  183 
Mikonos  (Cyclades),  967 
Milan  (Milauo),  (Italy),  1004  ;  town, 

1007,  1010 
Mildura  (Victoria),  381 
Milford  (Delaware),  619 
Military  Ter.  (P.W.Af.),871,  900.  901 
Millerand,  Alox.  (French  Pres.),837 
Millsburg  (Liberia),  1067 
Milo  (Greece),  969 

Milwaukee  (Wisconsin),  461,  633,  634 
Minas  (Uruguay),  1361 
Minas    Geraes   (Brazil),    715,    718 : 

coffee,  719 

—  colonies,  720  ;  mine«,   720  ;  rail- 

ways, 722 
Mindanao  Is.  (P.I.),  647,  648 
Mindoro  Is.  (P.  I.)  647 
Mingrelians  (Georgia),  916 
Minneapolis,  461,  661,  663 

—  Federal  Bank,  497  ;  univ.,  562 
Minnesota,  467,  561  8qq 

—  agriculture,  477,  662 

—  area  and  population,  467,  475,  561 

—  books  of  reference,  568 

—  charity,  662 

—  cities,  661 

—  communications,  663 

—  constitution  and  government,  561 

—  crime,  562 

—  debt,  562 

—  defence,  562 

—  education,  661,  662 

—  farms,  562 

—  finance,  562 

—  forests,  562 

—  Germans  in,  661 

—  Indian  reservations,  561 

—  Indians  in,  561 

—  iron,  562 

—  live  stock,  662 

—  local  government,  561 

—  manufactures,  562 

—  mining,  662 

—  pauperism,  662 

—  proauction  and  industry,  477,  562 

—  public  lands,  476 

—  railways,  663 

—  religion,  661 

—  representation,  463,  561 

—  savings  banks,  563 


iNDt:i 
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MIK 

Minnesota,  shipping,  563 

—  timber,  480,  562 

—  universities,  662 

—  wheat,  477,  662 

—  wool,  662 
Minsk  (Russia),  1226 

—  town,  1228 

Minya  (Egypt),  258,  259;  town,  258, 

259 
Miquelonls.  (Fr.  Atlan.),  872,  909, 

910 

—  area  and  population,  909 

—  fisheries,  910 

Miraflores  Lock  (Pan.  C.  Z.),  1153 
Miranda  (Venezuela),  state,  1369 
Miri  (Sarawak),  oUfield,  100 

—  wireless  station,  100 

Mir  Kamdl  Khan,  Jam   (Las  Bela^, 

160 
Mir  Mahmdd  Kh4n  of  Ealat,  160 
Mirs  Bay  (HongKouR),  110 
Mirzdpur  (India),  127 
Misahohe  (Togoland),  263,  254,  902 
Misima  (Papua),  417 

—  wireless  station,  418 
Misiones  territory  (Argentina),  669 
Miskolcz  (Hungary),  994 

Misr,  see  Egypt 
Mississippi,  457,  563  sqq 

—  agriculture,  477,  478,  565 

—  area  and  population,  457,  475,  563 

—  books  of  reference,  566 

—  charity,  564 

—  cities,  664 

—  communications,  566 

—  constitution  and  government,  563 

—  cotton,  478,  665 

—  crime,  564 

—  debt,  664 

—  education,  564 

—  farms,  565 

—  finance,  564 

—  Germans  in,  564 

—  Indians  in,  564 

—  live  stock,  565 

—  maize,  666 

—  manufactures,  565 

—  minerals,  565 

—  pauperism,  664 

—  production  and  industry,  477,  478, 

565 

—  public  lands,  475 

—  railways,  666 


MOB 

Mississippi,  religion,  664 

—  representation,  453,  563 

—  rice,  477,  565 

—  savings  banks,  565 
~  timber,  479 

—  universities,  564 

—  wool,  666 
Missoula  (Montana),  569 
Missouri,  457,  565  sqq 

—  agriculture,  477,  478,  667 

—  area  and  population,  467,  475,  566 

—  books  of  reference,  568 

—  cities,  666 

—  coal,  567 

—  communications,  567,  668 

—  cotton,  478,  567 

—  constitution  and  government,  565 

—  crime,  667 

—  debt,  667 

—  education,  666 

—  farms,  567 

—  finance,  667 

—  flax,  667 

—  Germans  in,  666 

—  Indians  in,  566 

—  live  stock,  567 

—  manufactures,  667 

—  mining,  667 

—  pauperism,  667 

—  production  and  industry ,  477,  478, 

667 

—  public  lands,  475 

—  railways,  567 

—  religion,  566 

—  representation,  453,  565 

—  rice,  477 

—  river  steamers,  568 

—  tobacco,  567 

—  universities,  666 

—  wheat,  477,  567 

—  wool,  567 
Mitau  (Latvia),  1064 
Mitava  (Russia),  1228 
Mitchell  (South  Dakota),  611 
Mitchell  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Mit  Ghamr  (Egypt),  258 
Mitiaro  Island  (Cook  Islands),  436 
Mito  (Japan),  1040 

Mitre  Island  (Pacific),  446 
Mitsubishi  yard  (Japan),  1046 
Mittelfranken.  ( Bavaria),  942 
Mlanje  (Nyasaland),  196 
Moberly  (Missouri),  666 
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MOB 

Mobile  (Ala.),  461,  503;  pt,  492,  505 
Mobilen  (It.  Somaliland),  1030 
Moca  (S.  Domingo),  1258 
Mo9anibiqiie  (Companhia  do),  1204 
Mocha  (Arabia),  1849 
Mocoa  (Colombia),  771 
Modeliarpeth  (French  India),  873 
Modena  (Itoly),  1005  ;  town,  1007 

—  university,  1010 
Modlin  (Poland),  fort.,  1189 
Moero  (Belgian  Congo),  700 
Mogadischo  or  Magadisho    (Italian 

Somaliland),   1029 

—  wireless  station,  1030 
Mogador  (Morocco),  port,  1085 

—  wireless  station,  1089 
Moghilev  (Russia),  1226 
Mohale's  Hoek  (Basutoland),  201 
Mohamed  Jemalulalam  ( Brunei),  99 
Mohammed  lY.  (Kelantan),  175 
Mohammed  VI .,  Sultan(Turkey),1831 
Mohammed  ibn  Ali  el-Idriai  (Asir), 

1348 
Mohammerah  (Persia),  1166,    1168, 

1169 
Moheli  Island  (Comoro  Islands),  892 
Mohilev  on  Dnieper  (Russia),  1228 
Mohilev  on  Dniester  (Russia),  1228 
Moi  tribes  (Annam,  &c.),  875,  876 
Moji  (Japan),  1040 
Moji-Shimonoseki  tunnel  (Jap.),  1051 
Mokpo  (Korea),  port,  1055 
Moldavia,  1214,  1215 
Moline  (Illinois),  532 
Molise  (Italy),  province,  1005 
MoUendo  (Peru),  port,  709 
Molokai  Island  (Hawaii),  640 
Molopolole  (Bechuanaland),  203 
Molucca  Islands  (D.E.I. ),  1112,  1113 
Mombasa  (Kenya),  179,  180 
Monaco  (Principality),  1082 

—  books  of  reference,  1083 

—  gaming  concession,  1082 

—  National  Council,  1082 

—  towns,  1082 
Monaco  (town),  1082 
Monagas  (Venezuela),  state,  1369 
Moncton  (New  Brunswick),  314 
Mongalla  prov.  (A.-E.  Sudan),  273 
Mongolia,  764,  765,  1039 

—  area  and  population,  746,  764 

—  books  of  reference,  769 

—  currency,  765 


HON 

Mongolia,  government,  764,  765 

—  immigration,  764 

—  King,  765 

—  products,  764 

—  railways,  766,  1051 

—  religion,  765 

Mono  Island  ( Pacific),  445 
Monophysite  sect  (Abyssinia),  658 
Monrovia  (Liberia),  1066,  1067,  1063 
Mons  (Belgium),  691 
Monta&a  region  (Peru),  1178 
Montana,  458,  568  sqq 

—  agriculture,  569 

—  area  and  pop. ,  458,  475,  568 

—  banks,  570 

—  books  of  reference,  570 

—  cities,  569 
-—  coal,  570 

—  communications,  570 

—  copper,  570 

—  constitution  and  govem^len^,  56$ 

—  crime,  569 

—  debt,  569 

—  education,  569 

—  farms,  569 

—  finance,  569 

—  forests,  569 

—  fruit-growing,  569 

—  Germans  in,  569 

—  gold,  570 

—  Indian  reservation,  569 

—  Indians  in,  568 

—  irrigation,  476,  569 

—  live  stock,  570 

—  manufactures,  570 

—  mining,  482,  570 

—  paupeiism,  669 

—  precious  stones,  482,  570 

—  production  and  industry,  482,  569 

—  public  lands,  476 

—  railways,  570 

—  religion,  569 

—  representation,  453,  568 

—  sapphires,  482,  570 

—  silver,  482,  570 

—  telegraphs  and  telephones,  570 

—  timber,  480,  569 

—  university,  569 

—  wheat,  569 

—  wool,  570 
Montclair  (N.J.),  678 

Monte  Argentaro  (Italy),  fort.,  1015 
Monte  Carlo  (Monaco),  1082 
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MON 

Monte  Cristi  (S.  Domingo).  1258 
Montego  Bay  (Jamaica),  341,  342 
Montenegro,  1264 

—  area  and  population,  1265 

—  justice,  1266   . 
Monterey  (California),  512 
Monterrey  (Mexico),  1075,  1076 

—  wireless  station,  1079 
Montes,  poit,  709 
Montevideo  (Uruguay),  1361,  1364 

—  pt.,  1366  ;  tn.,  1362;  univ.,  1363 
Mont^mery  (Alabama),  503 
Monticristo  ( Ecuador),  hats,  823 
Mont\jo  (Panama),  port,  1149 
Montpelier  (Vermont),  621 
Montpellier  (France),  844; univ., 847 
Montreal  (Canada),  285, 324 ;  port,  298 

—  university,  287,  324 
Montreuil  (Fi^ince),  844 
Montserrado  (Liberia),  1066 
Montserrat  Is.  (W.  I.),  343,  344.  345 

—  area  and  population,  344 

—  cotton,  345 

—  lime-juice,  344,  345 
Moorea  Island  (Fr.  Oceauia),  912 
Moosejaw  (Canada),  326 
Moquegua  (Peru),  1175 
Moradibdd  (India),  127 

Morant  Cays  (West  Indies),  341,  342 
Moravia  (Czecho-Slovakia),  789,  790 

—  area  and  population,  791 

—  education,  791 

—  forests,  794 

—  representation,  790 
Morax&n  (Salvador),  mines,  1255 
More  (Norway),  1132 
Morebalais  (Haiti),  986 

Moielia  (Mexico),  town,  1075,  1076 

Morelos  (Mexico),  state,  1075 

Morioka  (Japan),  1040 

Moriori  race  (New  Zealand),  436 

Mormons,  see  Latter  Day  Saints 

MormugSo  (Go&),  mines,  1202 

Momag  (Tunis),  905 

More  race  (Philippines),  647 

Morobe  (New  Guinea),  419,  420,  421 

Morocco,  871,  872,  886,  1083  sqq 

—  agriculture,  1086 

—  area  and  pop.,  1084 

—  army,  865,  856,  1086 

—  books  of  reference,  1090 

—  commerce,  1087 

—  cotton,  1087,  1088 


MOS 

Morocco,  crops,  1086 

—  currency,  1090 

—  debt,  1086 

—  defence,  856,  1086 

—  diplomatic  repres. ,  1090 

—  education,  1085 

—  finance,  1085 

—  fish,  1087 

—  French    Resident-General,    1084, 

1086 

—  French  troops  in,  883,  1086 

—  fruit,  1087 

—  gold,  1087 

—  government,  1083 

—  imports  and  exports,  1087,  1088 

—  justice,  1085 

—  languages,  1085 

—  live  stock,  1087 

—  loans,  1086 

—  minerals,  1087 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1089 

—  petroleum,  1086 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1088,  1089 

—  production  and  industry,  1086 

—  railways,  1089 

—  reliffion,  1085 

—  roads,  1089 

—  shipping,  1088 

—  Spanish  zone,  1084,  1085,  1288, 

1296,  1297 

Calipha,  1084,  1086 

currency,  etc.,  1090 

education,  1085 

finance,  1086 

High  Ck>mmissioner,  1084 

imports  and  exports,  1087, 1088 

ii-on  ore,  1087 

railways,  1089 

roads,  1089 

telegraphs,  1089 

troops  in,  1086, 1288 

— ■  Sultan,  1083,  1084 
predecessors,  1083 

—  towns,  1084,  1085 

—  treaties,  1083,  1084,  1085 

—  troops  from,  855 

—  wheat,  1086 

—  wine,  1087,  1088 

—  wireless  stations,  1089 
Morshansk  (Russia),  1228 
Moscow  (Russia),  1226;  town,  1224 

1228 

—  university,  1230 

5  ij 
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MOS 

Moselle  (France),  842 
Mosquitia,  La  (Honduras),  988 
Mosquito  Indians  (Nicaragua),  1125 
Mossamedes  (Angola),  1203 
Mostaganem  (Algeria),  881 
Mosul  (Mesopotamia),  1385,  1350 

—  Patriarch  of,  1336 

Motagua  (Guatemala),  bananas,  980 
Motherwell,  population,  22 
Motovilikha  (Russia),  1228 
Moulmein  (Burma),  127 
Mount  Athos  (Greece),  968 
Mount  Elgon  forest  (Kenya),  181 
Mount  Vernon  (New  Yoik),  584 
Mountain  Provs.  (P.  I),  164 
Moyale  (Kenya),  179 
Mozambique  (Portuguese  E.  Africa), 
1196,  1201,  1204 

—  administration,  1204 

—  area  and  population,  1201,  1204 

—  books  of  reference,  1206 

—  boundaries,  1204,  1205 

—  coal,  1204 

—  currency,  1206 

—  divibions,  1204 

—  gold,  1204 

—  imports  and  exports,  1205 

—  ports,  1204,  1205 

—  products,  1204 

—  railway,  1205 

—  shipping,  1205 

—  telegraphs,  1205 
Muang-Thai,  ses  Siam 
Mubendi  (Uganda),  184 
Muhamrah  (Persia),  see  Mohammerah 
Muharrak  Island  (Persian  Gulf),  96 
Mubumaa  (Esthonia),  826 
Mukden  (Manchuria),  746,  761,  1058 

—  mint,  759 

Mulai  Yusef,  Sultan  (Morocco).  1083 
Mtilheim-on-Ruhr  (Prussia),  920 
Mulhouse  (France),  844 
Multan  (India),  127 
Miinchen,  see  Munich 
Miinchen-Gladbach  (Prussia),  921 
Muncie  (Indiana),  535 
Munich  ( Bavaria),  920. 943 ;  technical 
high  school,  922 

—  universities,  923,  924 
Munkholmen  (Norway),  fort,  1186 
Munster  (prov. ),  agric.  holdings,  63 

—  population,  28 
Miinster(Prus.),  921  ;  univ.,  923,  924 


NAK 

Muntafik  (Mesopotamia),  1350 
Muntenia  (Rumania),  1214 
Muong-sing  (Laos),  878 
Muong-Thai,  see  Siam 
Mdrcia  (Spain),  1283  ;  mines,  1291 

—  town,  1284  ;  university,  1285 
Muroran  (Japan),  1040 

Murut  race  ( Borneo),  98 

(Sarawak),  99 

Murz^k  (Italian  N.  Africa),  1031 

Muscatine  (Iowa),  537 

Muskat  (Oman),  96,  186,  1147,  114S 

Muskegon  ( Michigan),  559 

Muskogee  (Oklahoma),  597 

Muttra  (India),  127 

Muttrah  (Oman),  1147 

Muzo  (Colomb.),  emerald  mines,  774 

Mysore  (India),  area,&c,  121 

—  education,  122 

—  finance,  122 

—  government,  122 

—  religion,  122,  128 

—  town,  127 

—  university,  129 
Mytilene  (Greece),  967 


NIbha  (India),  state,  124 
Nabi  Saleh  Is.  (Persian  Gulf),  96 
Nablus  (Palestine),  1352, 1353;  town, 

1353,  1355 
Nabotsibeni,  Regent  (Swaziland),  208 
Nacaome  (Honduras),  988 
Nador  (Spanish  Africa).  1284 
Naga  (Philippines),  648 
Nagano  (Japan),  1040 
Nagaoka  (Japan),  1040 
Nagasaki  (Japan),   1040;    shipyard, 

1046 
Nagoya  (Japan),  1040 
Nagpur  (India),  127 
Ndhan  (India),  state,  124 
Nahsan,  Urn,  Is.  (Persian  Gulf),  96 
Nahud  (A.-E.  Sudan),  274 
Nain  (Persia),  minerals,  1168 
Nairobi  ( Kenya),  179,  180 
Naivasha  (Kenya),  179,  180 
Najaf  ( Mesopotamia),  1163,  1165 
Nakhichevanon-Don  (Russia),  1228 
Nakuru  (Kenya),  180 
Namangan  (Russia  in  Asia),  1229 
Namatanai  (Pacific),  421 
Namur  (Belg. ),  prov. ,  690 ;  town,  691 
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NAN 

Kanaimo  (British  Columbia),  309 
Nana  Kni  (Liberia).  1067 
Kanch'ang  (China),  745 
^Nancowry  (Nicobars),  164 
Nancy  (France),  844  ;  faculties,  848  ; 

Univ.,  847 
Nanking  (China),  745  ;   mint,   759  ; 

port,  747 

—  wireless  station,  758 
Nan-ning  (China),  746  ;  port,  747 
Nanomea  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Nantes  (France),  844  ;  port,  864 
Nanumaga  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Napier  (New  Zealand),  425 
Naples  (NapoU)  (Italy),  1006,  1019  ; 

defence,    1017 ;    port,    1024 ; 

town,  1007  ;  univ.,  1010 
Naqib  race  (Baluchistan),  160 
Nara  (Japan),  1040 
Naricual  (Venezuela),  coalmine,  1371 
Nariao  (Colombia),  771 ;  gold,  774 
Narva  (Esthonia),  827 
Nashua  (New  Hampshire),  576 
Nashville  (Tennessee),  461,  613 
Nasirabdd  tahsil  (Bal.)i  159, 160 
Nassau  (Bahamas),  338 
Natal,  Prov.  of,  210,  280  8qq 

—  Administrator,  211,  230 

—  agriculture,  218,  231 

—  area  and  population,  212,  230 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  230 

—  books  of  reference,  232 

—  coal,  220,  221,  231 

—  commerce,  232 

—  copper,  220 

—  constitution  &  govt,  210,  211,  230 

—  customs  valuation,  232 

—  education,  214,  215,  230 

—  factories,  219,  231 

—  finance,  216,  217,  231 

—  gold,  220,  231 

—  imports  and  exports,  232 

—  Indians  in,  230,  231 

—  justice,  216 

—  local  government,  211,  225 

—  maize,  218,  231 

—  minerals,  220,  221,  231 

—  production  and  industry,  231 

—  Provincial  Councils,  211 

—  railways,  223 

—  representation,  210,  211,  230 

—  sugar,  231 

—  tea,  231 


NEF 

Natal,  university  oolle^e,  215 

—  whaling,  231 

—  wheat,  218 

Natal  (Brazil),  town,  715 
National  University,  Ireland,  31 
Nauru  Is.  (Pacific),  419,  439 

—  administration,  439 

—  mandate,  439 

—  phosphatest  440 

—  wireless  station,  439 

Navaho  Indians  (New  Mexico),  581 
Navanagar  (India),  state,  123 
Navana  (Spain),  province,  1283 
Navarro  (West  Africa),  250 
Navigators'  Islands,  see  Samoa 
Nawa  (Japan),  1040 
Naxos  (Cyclades),  967 
Nayarit  (Mexico),  state,  1075 
Nazareth  (Palestine),  1352, 1353, 1355 
Ndola  (Northern  Rhodesia),  206 
Nebraska,  457,  570  aqq 

—  agriculture,  477,  672 

—  area  and  population,  457,  475,  571 

—  banks,  573 

—  books  of  reference,  573 

—  charity  and  correction,  572 

—  cities,  571 

—  communications,  573 

—  constitution  and  government,  570, 

571 

—  education,  571 

—  farms,  572 

—  finance,  572 

—  Indian  reservations,  571 

—  Indians  in,  571 

—  irrigation,  476,  572 

—  live  stock,  572 

—  manufactures,  573 

—  mining,  572 

—  paupers  and  prisoners,  572 

—  potash,  573 

—  production  and  industry,  477,  572 

—  public  lands,  475 

—  railways,  573  , 

—  religion,  571 

—  representation,  453,  571 

—  river  navigation,  573 

—  savings  banks,  573 

—  university,  672 

—  wheat,  477,  572 

—  wool,  672 

Neckar  (Wtirttemberg),  962 
Nefud  (Arabia),  1347 

6  B  2 
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NBO 

Negapatam  (India),  127 
Negn   Sembilan  (Malay),  165,  170, 
171,  172,  173 

—  area  and  population,  171 
Negrito  race  (Andamaus),  163 
Negros  la.  (P.L),  647 

Neiba  (S  Domingo),  salt,  1260 

Neiva  (Colombia),  771 

Nejapa  (Salvador),  1254 

Nejd  and  Hasa,  Emirate,  97,  1385, 

1348 
Nekempti  (Abyssinia),  658 
Nelson  (Britisb  Colambia),  809 
Nelson  (New  Zealand)  district,  425 

—  town,  426 
Nenana  (Alaska),  638 
Nepil,  115,  1092.  1093 

—  area  and  population,  1092 

—  army,  1092,  1093 

—  books  of  reference,  1093 

—  currency,  1093 

—  defence,  1093 

—  government,  115,  1092 

—  races,  1092 

—  reigning  sovereign,  1092 

—  religion,  1092 

—  trade,  138,  148,  1093 

—  troops  from,  136,  1092 
Nepalese  in  Sikkim,  162 
Neravy  (French  India),  873 
Nestorians  (Persian),  1165 

—  (Turkish),  1836 
Netherland  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Netherlands,  The,  I09i  sqq 

—  agriculture,  1105 

—  area  and  population,  1097,  1098 

—  armv,  1103 

—  banks,  1110 

—  births,  marriages  and  deaths.  1098 

—  books  of  reference,  1121,  1123 

—  budget,  1102,  1103 

—  canals,  1103,  1109 

—  civil  list,  1094 

—  coal,  1106 

—  colonies,  1112  sqq 

finance  of,1102,1115,1120,1121 

—  commerce,  1106 

with  Great  Britain,  1107 

—  communes,  1096,  1097 

—  constitution      and     government. 

1095  gqq 

—  crops,  1105,  1106 

—  customs  valuation,  1107 


NBT 

Netherlands,  dairy  exports,  1107 

—  debt,  1103 

—  d*- fence,  1103  sqq 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1111 

—  education,  1099 

—  electoral  reform,  1095 

—  emigration,  1098 

—  estates,  1105 

—  estimates,  1102 

—  finance,  1101 

colonial,  1102, 1116,  1120, 112: 

provincial,  1103 

—  fisheries,  1106 

—  forests,  1 1 05 

—  forts,  1103 

—  frontier,  1103 

—  government,  central,  1095,  1096 
local,  1096,  1097 

—  illegitimacy,  1098 

—  illiteracy,  llOO 

—  import  duties,  1106 

—  justice  and  crime,  1100 

—  live  stock,  1106 

—  local  finance,  1103 

government,  1096,  1097 

—  manufactures,  1106 

—  mining,  1106 

—  ministry,  1096 

—  money  and  credit,  1109 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1111 

—  navy,  1104,  1105 
Indian  Marine,  1104 

—  pauperism,  1101 

—  police,  1101 

—  political  parties,  1095 

—  ports,  1108 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  telephones,  1109 

—  production  and  industry,  1105 

—  provinces,  1096,  1097 

finance,  1103 

government,  1103 

—  Queen,  1094 

—  railways,  1109 

—  reigning  Sovereign,  1094 

—  religion,  1098 

—  representation,  1095 

—  royal  fJEimily,  1094 

—  savings  banks,  1 1 10 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1 108 

—  pocial  insurance,  1101 

—  State  Oouncil,  1095,  1096 

—  States-Oeneral,  1095,  1096 

—  sugar  beet,  1105 
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NET 

Netherlands,  towns,  1098 

—  tramways,  1109 

—  universities,  1099 

—  wheat,  1105 

—  woman  suffrage,  1095 
NetherlaDds-Iudia,    see  Dutch   East 

Indies 
Nettapacom  (Fr.  India),  873 
Neuchatel  (Switz.),  1318, 1320 

—  town,  1321  ;  university,  1322 
Keuenburg,  see  Neuch&tel 
Keufahrwasser  (Danzig),  798 
Neu  Hannover  Is.  (Pacific),  421 
Neuillv-sur-Seine  (France),  844 
Neukdlln  (Prussia),  920,  954 
Neu  Lauenberg  (Pacific),  421 
Neu  Mecklenburg  (Pacific),  421 
Neu  Pommern  (Pacific),  421 
Neuquen  (Argentina),  670 

Neu  Strelitz  (Germany),  951 
Neut^ich  (Danzig),  798 
Nevada,  458,  573  8qq 

—  agriculture,  575 

—  area  and  pop.,  458,  475,  574 

—  books  of  reference,  575 

—  cities,  573,  574 

—  communications,  575 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  573 

—  debt,  574 

—  education,  574 

—  farms,  574 

—  finance,  574 

—  forests,  575 

—  Germans  in,  574 

—  gold,  482,  575 

—  Indian  reservations,  574 

—  Indians  in,  574 

—  irrigation,  476,  574 

—  live  stock,  575 

—  manufactures,  575 

—  mining,  482,  575 

—  production  and  industry,  482,  576 

—  public  lands,  475 

—  railways,  575 

—  religion,  674 

—  representation,  453,  573 

—  silver,  482.  675 

—  timber,  480,  575 

—  university,  574 

—  wheat,  676 

—  wool,  676 

Nevis  I.  (W.  Indies),  343,  344,  345 

—  area  and  population,  344,  346 


NEW 

Nevis  I.  (W.  Indies),  products,  845 
New  Albany  (Indiana),  535 
New  Amsterdam  (B.  Guiana),  331 
Newar  race  (Nepal),  1092 
Newark  (New  Jersey),  461,  578 
Newark  (Ohio),  694 
New  Bedford  (Mass.),  461,  653 
New  Breisach  (Germany),  fort,  927 
New  Britain  ((Connecticut),  517 
New  Britain  Is.  (New  Guinea),  421 

—  area  and  population,  421 

—  ports,  421 

New  Brunswick,  282,  313  ^^^ 

—  Agent  General,  314 

—  agriculture,  291,  292,  314 

—  area  and  population,  286,  314 

—  books  of  reference,  315 

—  coal,  315 

—  commerce,  315 

—  communications,  308 

—  constit'n  &  gov.,  282,  284,  313 

—  copper,  316 

—  crops,  291,  292,  314 

—  dairy  output,  314 

—  debt,  314 

—  education,  288,  314 

—  finance,  290,  314 

—  fisheries,  293,  314,  315 

—  forests,  293,  315 

—  imports  and  exports,  315 

—  Legislative  Assembly,  284 

—  Lieutenant-Govemor,284,313,314 

—  live  stock,  314 

—  manufactures,  293,  316 

—  mining  and  minerals,  294,  315 

—  ministry,  314 

—  political  parties,  314 

—  production    and    industry,    291, 

292,  298,  294,  314 

—  railways,  300,  815 

—  religion,  287 

—  representation,  282,  283,  284,  313 

—  telephones,  316 

—  timber,  293,  315 

—  towns,  314 

—  university,  287,  314 

—  wheat,  291,  314 

—  wireless  stations,  301 

New  Brunswick  (town)  (N.J.),  578 
Newburg  (New  Y<»rk),  584 
Newburyport,  (Mass.),  563 
New  Caledonia,  872,  910  sqq 

—  area  and  population,  87?,  911 
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NEW 

New  Caledonia,  books  of  reference, 
918 

—  commnnications,  911 

—  dependencies,  911,  912 

—  domains,  911 

—  education,  911 

—  forests,  911 

—  government,  910 

—  immigration,  911 

—  imports  and  exports,  872,  911 

—  live  stock,  911 

—  mining,  911 

—  nickel,  911 

—  penal  settlement,  850,  910,  911 

—  production  and  industry,  911 

—  railway,  911 

—  shipping,  911 

—  telegraphs  and  telephones,  91 1 
New  Cameroon,  255 
NewCastle(N. Brans.  ).wrlss.  stn., 801 
Newcastle  (New  South  Wales),  369 
Newcastle  ( Pennsylvania),  602 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  18  ;  coll.,  30 
Newchwang  (China),  747,  761 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador,    282, 

344  sqq 

—  agriculture,  335 

—  area  and  population,  334 

—  banks,  837 

—  books  of  reference,  337 

—  coal,  385 

—  cod  fisheries,  336 

—  commerce,  335 

—  communications,  336 

—  copper,  885 

—  currency,  387 

—  debt,  885 

—  dependencies,  334 

—  education,  834,  335 

—  emigration  and  immigration,  334 

—  finance,  835 

—  fishing  &  fishing  rights,  334,  336 

—  forests,  334,  335 

—  gold,  835 

—  government,  282,  334 

—  Governor,  834 

—  imports  and  exports,  835,  336 

—  iron,  335 

—  live  stock,  385 

—  mining,  335 

—  ministry,  334 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  834 

—  paper  pulp  mills,  835 


NSW 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador,   poli- 
tical parties,  334 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  336 

—  production,  886,  837 

—  railways,  886 

—  religion,  384 

—  savings  banks,  837 

—  seal  fishery,  336 

—  shipping,  336 

—  silver,  335 

—  telephones,  387 

—  towns,  334 

—  whaling,  386 

New  Georgia  Island  (Pacific),  445 
New  Glasgow  (Nova  Scotia),  316 
New    Guinea    (late    German     New 
Guinea),  419  sqq 

—  administration,  419 

—  Administrator,  420 

—  area  and  population,  420,  421, 422 

—  books  of  reference,  422 

—  coconuts,  420,  421 ,  422 

—  commerce,  422 

—  districts,  419 

—  imports  and  exports,  422 

—  justice,  419,  420 

—  minerals,  420 

—  missions,  420,  421,  422 

—  ports,  420,  421,  422 

—  production,  420,  421,  422 

—  rubber,  420 

—  towns,  421 

—  wireless  station,  489 

New  Guinea,  Br.,  see  Papua,  417  sqq 

—  Dutch,  1112,  1118 

New  Hampshire,  457,  575  sqq 

—  agriculture,  677 

—  area  and  population,  456,  475,  575 

—  books  of  reference,  577 

—  cities,  576 

—  communications,  577 

—  constitution  and  government,  575 

—  crime,  576 

—  debt,  577 

—  defence,  577 

—  education,  576 

—  farms,  577 

—  finance,  576 

—  forests,  577 

—  Germans  in,  576 

—  Indians  in,  576 

—  live  stock,  677 

—  manufactures,  577 
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NBW 

New  Hampshire,  mioeralfl,  577 

—  naval  station,  471,  577 

—  pauperism,  676 

—  production  and  industry,  677 

—  railways,  677 

—  religion,  576 

—  representation,  463,  676 

—  saving  banks,  677 

—  shipping,  492 

—  timber,  480,  577 

—  wool,  577 

New  Haven  (Conn.),  461,  617 
New  Hebrides  (Pacific),  445,  912 

—  administration,  446,  912 

—  area  and  population,  446 

—  books  of  reference,  913 

—  education,  446 

—  finance,  446 

—  products,  446,  912 

—  shipping,  446 

New  Ireland  Is.  (New  Guinea),  421 

—  area  and  population,  421,  422 

—  coconuts,  422 

New  Jersey,  457,  678  sqq 

—  agriculture,  579 

—  area  and  population,  457,  475,  578 

—  banks,  580 

—  books  of  reference,  580 

—  canals,  680 

—  charity,  679 

—  cities,  578 

—  clay  products,  679,  680 

—  communications,  680 

—  constitution  and  government,  578 

—  defence,  679 

—  education,  579 

—  farms,  679 

—  finance,  679 

—  fisheries,  679 

—  fruit  canning,  580 

—  Germans  in,  578 

—  Indians  in,  578 

—  iron,  680 

—  live  stock,  679 

—  manufactures,  580 

—  minerals,  579,  680 

—  potatoes,  579 

—  production  and  industries,  679 

—  public  lands,  475 

—  railways^  580 

—  religion,  579 

—  representation,  453,  578 

—  savings  banks,  680 


NBW 

New  Jersey,  university,  679 

—  wool,  679 

New  Eowloon  (China),  110,  111 
New  London  ( Connecticut),  617 

—  naval  station,  471 

New  Mecklenburg  (Pacific),  421 
New  Mexico,  468,  580  sqq 

—  agriculture,  682 

—  area  and  population,  468,  476,  581 

—  books  of  reference,  682 

—  communications,  682 

—  constitution  and  government,  580 

—  copper,  682 

—  debt,  582 

—  education,  681 

—  farms,  682 

—  finance,  582 

—  forests,  682 

—  Germans  in,  681 

—  gold,  682 

—  Indian  reservations,  681 

—  Indians  in,  681 

—  irrigation,  476,  682 

—  live  stock,  582 

—  manufactures,  682 

—  minerals,  682 

—  production  and  industry,  582 

—  public  lands,  475 

—  railways,  582 

—  religion,  581 

—  representation,  453,  580 

—  silver,  582 

—  timber,  480,  582 

—  towns,  681 

—  university,  681 

—  wool,  682 

Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  81 
New  Orleans  (La.),  461, 644  ;  pt.,492, 
609,  510,  546  ;  naval  stn.,  471 
New  Plymouth  (N.  Zealand),  426 
Newport  (Kentucky),  542 
Newport  (Mon.),  18  ;  port,  67,  79 
Newport  (R.I.),  606  ;  naval  stn.,  471 
Newport  (Shrops. ),  College,  30 
Newport  News  (Virginia),  624 
New  Providence  Island  (W.I.),  338 
NewRochelle(N.Y.),  684 
New  South  Wales,  360,  366  8qq 

—  aborigines,  868 

—  Agent-General,  367 

—  agriculture,  373 

—  area  and  population,  362,  868 

—  banks,  363,  378 
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New  South  Wales,  births,  marriages, 
deaths,  852,  369 

—  books  of  reference,  379 

—  Chinese  in,  868 

—  coal,  876 

—  commerce,  859,  377 

—  communications,  862,  377 

—  constitution  &  govt.,  350,  351,  366 

—  copper,  375,  377 

—  debt,  878 

—  defence,  354,  355,  373 

—  dependency,  868 

—  divisions,  373 

—  education,  370 

—  finance,  872 
local,  373 

—  forestry,  375 

—  fruit,  374,  875 

—  Oermans  in,  868 

—  gold,  875,  877 

—  Governor,  867 

—  housing,  369 

—  immigration,  369 

—  imports  and  exports,  359,  877 

—  industrial  arbitratiou,  Ac,  376 

—  inhabited  houses,  852 

—  justice  and  crime,  371 

—  land  holdings,  373 
tenure,  373,  374 

—  live  stock,  375 

—  living  wage,  877 

—  local  finance,  373 
government,  867 

—  manuflEictnres,  376 

—  mines  and  minerals,  375 

—  ministry,  367 

—  mint,  863,  864 

—  money  and  credit,  863,  878 

—  naval  station,  855,  373 

—  occupations  of  people,  868,  869, 

875 

—  old  age,  invalidity,  accident,  and 

war  pensions,  871 

—  oranges,  375 

—  port,  361 

—  production  and  industry,  373 

—  railways,  362,  377 

—  religion,  370 

—  representation,  350,  366 

—  savings  bank,  878 

—  sheep,  375 

—  shipping,  861 

—  silver,  375 


NBW 

New  South  Wales,  sugar,  374 

—  tin,  375,  877 

—  tobacco,  874 
^  towns,  869 

—  tramways,  377 

—  university,  870 

—  wheat,  Ac.,  374,  377 

—  wine,  874 

—  woman  suffrage,  866,  367 

—  wool,  375,  877 

—  See  also  Australia,  Commonwealth 
Newton  (Massachusetts),  553 

New  Urgenj  (Khiva),  1243 

New  Westminster  (B.  Columbia),  309 

New  York  (City),  area  k  pop.  ,461, 584 

—  banks,  497,  587 

—  debt,  686 

—  finance,  586 

—  imports  and  exports,  587 

—  load  government,  583 

—  shipping,  492,  587 

—  university,  585 

New  York  State,  457,  583  sqq 

—  agriculture,  586 

—  area  and  population,  457,  475,  583 

—  banks,  587 
Federal,  497 

—  books  of  reference,  687 

—  canals,  587 

—  charity,  585 

—  cities,  583,  684 

—  colleges,  685 

—  commerce,  687 

—  constitution  &  government,  683 

—  crops,  686 

—  debt,  686 

—  defence,  686 

—  education,  684 

—  farms,  586 

—  Federal  Bank,  497 

—  finance,  585 

—  Germans  in,  584 

—  imports  and  exports,  587 

—  Indians  in,  583 

—  live  stock,  586 

—  local  government,  583 

—  manufactures,  686 

—  mining,  586 

—  natural  gas,  586 

—  naval  station,  471 

—  newspapers,  &c.,  587 

—  petroleum,  586 

—  production  and  industry,  586 


INDSX 
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New  York  State,  public  lands,  475 

—  railways,  587 

—  religion,  584 

—  representation,  458,  583 

—  savings  banks,  587 

—  shipping,  492,  587 
-—  sugar,  686 

—  tobacco,  686 

—  university,  585 

—  wheat,  586 

—  wool,  586 

New  Zealand,  850,  423  aqq 

—  agriculture,  430,  431 

—  air  force,  430 

—  area  and  population,  424,  425 

—  banks,  436 

—  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  426 

—  books  of  reference,  487 

—  coal,  482 

—  colleges,  427 

—  commerce,  432  aqq 

—  communications,  435 

—  constitution  and  government,  428 

—  crops,  430,  431 

—  customs,  432,  433 

—  dairying  431,  433 

—  debti  429 

—  defence,  480 

military,  430 

naval,  59,  480 

—  dependencies,  419,  424,  425,  430, 

436,  437,  438 

—  divisions,  424,  425 

—  education,  426 

—  expeditionary  force,  430 

—  electorate.  423 

—  finance,  428 
local,  429 

—  forests,  430 

—  General  Assembly,  423 

—  gold,  432,  433 

—  Governor-General,  423 

—  High  Commissioner,  424 

—  House  of  Representatives,  423 

—  immigration  and  emigration,  426 

—  import  duties,  432,  433 

—  imports  and  exports,  433  sqq 

—  justice  and  crime,  427 

—  land  holdings,  430,  431 

—  Legislative  Council,  423 

—  live  stock,  481 

—  local  finance,  429 
government,  424 


NIC 

New  Zealand,  mandate,  419,  438 

—  manufactures,  431 

—  Maoris,  423,  425,  430,  436 

—  meat  export,  433 

—  mines  and  minerals,  432 

—  ministry,  424 

—  money  and  credit,  436 

—  navy,  59,  430 

—  occupations  of  people,  431 

—  old-age, widows', &  war  p'sions,  428 

—  pauperism,  428 

—  political  parties,  423 

—  ports,  434 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  telephones,  436 

—  production  and  industry,  430 

—  provincial  districts,  425 

—  railways,  435 

—  religion,  426 

—  representation,  423 

—  savings  banks,  436 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  435 

—  silver,  482 

—  towns,  425,  426 

—  tramways,  435 

—  university,  427 

—  wheat,  481 

—  wireless  station,  437 

—  wool  exports,  481,  433 
Nganhwei  or  An-hui  (China),  745  ; 

tea  754 
Ngotshe  (katal),  230 
Niagara  Falls  (New  York),  584 
Niamey  (French  West  Africa),  901 
Nianing  (Senegal),  897 
Nicaragua,  1126  sqq 

—  agriculture,  1126 

—  area  and  population,  1125 

—  army,  1126 

—  banana  culture,  1126,  1127 

—  banks,  1128 

—  books  of  reference,  1129 

—  canal  route  (U.S.A.  owned),  1125 

—  Chamber  of  Deputies,  1125 

—  coffee,  1126,  1127 

—  commerce,  1127 

—  communications,  1125,  1127,  1128 

—  Congress,  1126 

—  constitution  and  government,  1125 

—  copper,  1127 

—  customs  receipts,  1127 

—  debt,  1126 

—  defence,  1126 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1129 
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NIC 

NicangUA,  diyisions,  1125 

—  education,  1126 

—  finance,  1126 

—  forests,  1127 

—  gold,  1127 

—  imports  and  exports,  1127 

—  Indians  in,  1125 

—  justice,  1126 

—  live  stock,  1127 

—  loan,  1126 

—  marine,  1126 

—  mining,  1127 

—  money,  weights,  &  measures,  1128 

—  ports,  1127 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  telephones,  1128 

—  President,  1125 

—  production  and    industry,   1126, 

1127 

—  railway,  1128 

—  religion,  1126 

—  river  and  lake  steamers,  1128 

—  roads,  1128 

—  Senate,  1125 

—  shipping,  1127 

—  sugar,  1126,  1127 

—  timber,  1126,  1127 

—  tobacco,  1126 

—  towns,  1125,  1126 

—  university,  1126 

—  wheat,  1126 

—  wireless  stations,  782,  1128 
Nice  (France),  844  ;  observatory,  849 
Nicholas  II.  ,Tsar  (Rus.  ),abdi.of,1223 
Nicobar  Islands,  118,  128,  164 
Nicosia  (Cyprus),  107 

Nictheroy  (Brazil),  715 
Nidwalden,  see  Unterwald 
Niederbayem  (Germany),  942 
Niederschlesien  (Prussia),  954 
Niger  Terr.  (Fr.  W.  Afr.),  895,  896 
Nigeria,  2i2  sqq 

—  agriculture,  244 

—  area  and  population,  243 

—  banks,  246 

—  books  of  reference,  246 

—  boundary,  242,  255 

—  caravan  trade,  246 

—  coal,  244 

—  commerce,  245 

—  communications,  245 

—  constitution,  242 

—  cotton,  244,  245 
Councils,  242 


NOD 

Nigeria,  currency,  246 

—  debt,  244 

—  education,  248 

—  Executive  Council,  242 

—  finance,  244 

—  Governor,  242,  243 

—  history,  242 

—  imports  and  exports,  245 

—  justice,  243 

—  minerals,  244 

—  palm  kernel  trade,  244,  245 

—  ports,  245 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  246 

—  production  and  industry,  244 

—  railways,  246,  247 

—  religion,  243 

—  rubber,  244 

—  shipping,  246 

—  silver,  246 

—  telephones,  246 

—  time,  246 

—  tin,  244,  245 

—  wireless  station,  246 
Nightingale  Island  (Atlantic),  198 
Nihon  (Japan),  univ.,  1041 
Niigata  (Japan),  1040 
Niihau  Island  (Hawaii),  640 
Nikolavev  (Russia),  1228 
Nikolsk-Ussuriisk  (Siberia),  1229 
Nikolskoye  (Russia),  1228 
Nikunau  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Nile  district,  West  (Uganda),  184 
Nile  river,  navigation,  277 
Nimeguen  (Netherlands),  1098 
Ntmes  (France),  844 
Nimule  (Uganda),  186,  186 
Ningpo  (China),  port,  747 
Ninigo  Group  (Pacific),  421 
Nioro  (French  West  Afirica),  900 
Nippon,  see  Japan 
Nish  (Serb,  Groat,  Slovene),  1266 
Nisiro  (Aegean),  1032 
Nissan  Islands  (Pacific),  421 
Nitra  (Czecho-Slovakia),  791 
Niuafoo  Island  (Pacific),  443 
Niuatobutabu  Island  ( Pacific),  443 
Niuchwang,  see  Newchwang 
Nine  Island  (Cook  Islands),  436,  437 
Niutao  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Nizhne-Tagilsk  (Russia),  1228 
Nizhnii-Novgorod,  1226 ;  town,  1228 

I   Nkata  (Nyasaland),  195 

'  Nodounkadou  (French  India),  873 
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NOG 

Nogal Territory  (It.  Somaliland),1029 
Nome  (Alaska),  688  ;  gold,  639 
Nongson  coal  mines  (Annam),  876 
Nonouti  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Nordland  (Norway),  1182 
Nord-TrOndelag  (Norway),  1182 
Norfchach  (Switzerland),  1821 
Norfolk  (Virginia),  461,  624 

—  naval  station,  471 

Norfolk  Island  (Australia),  360,  363 
Norrbotten  (Sweden),  province,  1302 
Norrkoping    (Sweden),  1303 ;     gov- 
ernment, 1300,  1301 
North  Adams  (Mass. ),  553 
North  Africa,  see  Algeria,  Oyrenaica, 

Tripoli,  Tnnis,  &c. 
Northam  (W.  Aust.),  403 
Northampton,  population,  18 
Northampton  (Mass. ),  558 
North  Battleford  (Canada),  326 
North  Borneo,  see  British 
North  Brabant  (Netherlands),  1097, 

1105 
North  Carolina,  457,  588  sqq 

—  agriculture,  477,  478,  589 

—  area  and  population,  457,  475,  588 

—  books  of  reference,  590 

—  charity,  589 

—  cities,  588 

—  communications,  590 

—  constitution  and  government,  588 

—  cotton,  478,  589 

—  debt,  589 

—  education,  588 

—  exports,  590 

—  farms,  589 

—  finance,  589 

—  fisheries,  590 

—  Germans  in,  588 

—  2old,  590 

—  Indian  reservations,  588 

—  Indians  in,  588 

—  live  stock,  590 

—  manufactures,  590 

—  minerals,  590 

—  ports,  492,  590 

—  production  and  industry,  477,  478, 

589 

—  public  lands,  475 

—  railways,  690 

—  religion,  588 

—  representation,  453,  588 

—  rice,  477,  590 


NOR 

North  Carolina,  savings  banks,  590 

—  shipping,  492,  590 

—  timber,  480,  590 

—  tobacco,  478,  689 

—  university,  588 

—  wheat,  689 

—  wool,  590 

North  China,  see  Weihaiwei 
North  Dakota,  457,  591  sqq 

—  agriculture,  477,  592 

—  area  and  pop.,  457,  475,  691 

—  books  of  reference,  598 

—  cities,  591 

—  coal,  592 

'.  —  communications,  592 

I  —  constitution  and  government,  591 

'  —  crime,  592 

I  —  dairying,  592 

'  —  debt,  592 

I  —  education,  591 

—  farms,  592 

—  finance,  592 
i    —  flax,  592 

—  Germans  in,  591 

—  Indian  reservations,  591 

—  Indians  in,  691 

—  irrigation,  476,  592 

—  live  stock,  592 

—  manufactures,  592 

—  minerals,  592 

—  pauperism,  592 

—  proauction  and  industry,  477,  592 

—  public  lands,  475 

—  railways,  592 

—  religion,  591 

—  representation,  453,  591 

—  savings  banks,  592 

—  university,  592 

—  wheat,  477,  692 

—  wool,  592 

North  East  Land  (Spitsbergen),  1144 
Northern  Frontier  District  (Kenya), 

179 
Northern  Province  (Uganda),  184 
Northern  Territories  (Gold    Coast), 

242,  250 

—  division  s,  250 

—  population,  250 

—  production,  250 
Northern  Territory  (Aust.),  350,  352 

396,  414  sqq 

—  aborigines,  415 

—  Administrator,  414 


IM4 


rarr 


s»:«/-,n     W^,  ^^    K.i. 


>»rjl 


.n 


i.-:-. 


4. 


l^^.r^.  41f» 

TAMNJif*,  ^2,  414 
*\,0*\t,  4J^ 

fimih  UUri'l  (N>w  Z*%;»ri'l;  424.42:^ 

Sortu  Toriii»«ror»/U  ( New  York),  584 
N^ffth  Vniif/mvp,r  {K  Colnm.),  30& 
N'//fth  W^-^t  l'.«y  rrMmania),  413 
N'/rt-h  Wftnt'KroDlJer  Pror.  (India; 
117,  122 

'-   ntr%  and    popalation,   n7,    121 
120 

—  hWihn  and  defttlm,  I2d 
—  fldufation,  130 

fitian''ii,  ]3r> 

—  fori'Btft,  189,  140 

-- ^ovornriinnt,  117,  122 
ju»il<'«,  1J51 

luiid  rcvpiiue,  184,  188 
liKid  tpfiurn,  13H 
tnilitnry  oimrations,  137 
Political  A^tiimvH,  Ug.,  121,   122, 

128 
rpli^ioii,  128 

t'OAllN,    150 

Nforth.Weit  Torrltorieg  (Canada),  282, 
'^84,  828 
nd  p<tpulntiou,  286,  328 
if  referpiice,  328 


I 


rnuuilitlcxK  in  J. 
irwaik   Cum.  ,  517 


—  iCTTcnitnra.  ^137.  1138 

—  UB&  ind  pfrpnlacon*  IIJS 

—  icmv.  11  Id " 

—  iaxii£3.  11^ 

—  iirina.  rnaiTiaees,  and  ^■^tiin,  II  ;•; 

—  \»ms3  Jtr»*fe»5nce.  Il:t4 

—  hiuuro*:-  Hi  J 

—  217-1  JHt   1130 

—  annnnprag.  113^ 

—  vnnsriTsizhiu.      sad     g»>veniiiif:.:. 

ii.so  m 

—  -^"cer,  1138 

—  Coiuual  if  StaCB,  1131 

—  eroDa*  ll-LS 

—  GL*toiaa.  II40 

—  deU,  i:3*» 

—  defence,  1136 

-  di^pen-lencT,  II 44 

—  diplomadc  repRaeatatrreSy  1144 

—  divisions,  1 1 32 

—  edocaQon,  1134 

—  elect roehenieal  products,  1139 

—  ennf^iMVon,  1133 

—  fanns,  1137 

—  finance,  1134,  1135 

—  fisheries,  1138 

—  forestry,  1137,  1138 

—  forts,  1136 

—  Fylker,  1132 

—  goTemment,  central,  1130,  1131 
local,  1132 

—  GnindloT,  1130 

—  import  daties,  1140 

—  imports  and  exports,  1139,  1140, 

1141 

—  justice  and  crime,  1134 

—  King,  8,  800,  1130 

—  Kings  from  1204,  1130 

—  Lagting,  1131 

—  language,  1134 

—  live  stock,  1188 

—  local  eovemment,  1132 

—  manufactures,  1139 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1188 

—  ministry,  1181,  IJS^ 
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XOR 

Norway,  money  and  credit,  1142 

—  money,  weights,  &  measures,  1143    i 

—  navy,  1137 

—  Odelsting,  1131 

—  pauperism,  1134 

—  political  parties,  1131 

—  ports,  1141,  1142 
-—  }>osts,  telegraphs,  telephones,  1142 

—  production  and  industry,  1137 

—  railways,  1142 

—  reigning  sovereign,  3,  800,  1 130 

—  religion,  1133 

—  representation,  1131  ;  local,  1132 

—  royal  family,  3,  1130 

—  savings  banks,  1143 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1141 

—  silver,  1138 

—  sovereigns  since  1204,  1130 

—  Storting,  1130, 1131 

—  timber,  1138 

—  towns,  1133 

—  university,  1134 

—  water  power,  1139 

—  whale  oil,  1139 

—  wheat,  1138 

—  wireless  stations,  1142 
Norwich,  population,  18 
Norwich  (Connecticut),  517 
Norwood  (Ohio),  694 
Nossi-B^  Is.  (Madagascar),  889 
Nottingham,  pop.,  18  ;  College,  80 
Nou  Island  (New  Caledonia),  910 
Noumea  (New  Caledonia),  446,  910, 

911 

—  College  La  P^rouse,  911 

—  shipping,  911 
Nova-Goa  (Port.  India),  1202 
Novara  (Italy),  1004  ;  town,  1008 
Nova  Scotia,  282,  315  sqq 

—  Agent-General,  316 
-  agriculture,  291,  292,  317 

—  area  and  population,  285,   316 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  286,  31 6 

—  books  of  reference,  818 

—  coal,  818 

—  commerce,  318 

—  communications,  318 

—  constit.  k  gov.,  282,  284,  815 

—  copper,  318 

—  crops,  291,  292,  317,  318 

—  debt,  817 

—  education,  287,  288,  316 

—  finance,  290,  317 


NYA 

Nova  Scotia,  fisheries,  293,  318 

—  forestrv,  298,  318 

—  fruit,  317 

—  gold,  318 

—  imports  and  exports,  318 

—  justice  and  crime,  317 

—  Legislature,  284.  315 

—  Lieutenant-Governor,    284,    815, 

316 

—  live  stock,  317 

—  local  government,  284,  316 

—  manufactures,  293,  318 

—  mines  &  minerals,  294,  318 

—  ministry,  816 

—  pensions,  817 

—  political  parties,  315,  316 

—  production  and  industry,  291, 292, 

293,  294,  317 

—  railways,  300,  318 

—  religion,  287,  316 

—  representation,  282,  283,  284,  815 

—  shipping,  318 

—  telephones,  818 

—  towns,  316 

—  universities,  287,  317 
~  wheat,  291,  318 

—  wireless  station,  301 

—  wool,  317 

Novgorod  (Russia),  1226  ;  town,  1  22 
Novi  Pazar  (Serb,   Croat,  Slovene), 

1266 
Novi   Sad   (Serb,    Croat,    Slovene), 

1266 
Novocherkask  (Russia),  1228 
Novo  Nikolayevsk  (Siberia),  1229 
Novo  Redondo  (Angola),  1203 
NovoroHsiisk  (Caucasus),  1229 
Nuble  (Chile),  province,  735 
Nueva  Esparta  (Venez.),  state,  186  9 
Nueva  San  Salvador,  1254 
Neuva  Viscaya  (P.  I.),  pro  v.,  647 
Nuevo  Leon  (Mexico),  state,  1075 
Nui  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Nukahiva  Is.  (French  Oceania),  912 
Nukha  (Caucasus),  1229 
Nukualofa  (Tonga),  443 
Nukufetau  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Nukulaelae  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Nukunono  Islands  (Pacific),  444 
Niimberg  (Bavaria),  920,  943 
Nusa  (Pacific),  421 
Nushki  Niabat  (Baluchistan),  159 
Nyanza  Province  (Kenya),  179 
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NYA 

Nyasaland  Protectorate,  admstn,  195 

—  aKriculture,  195 

—  area  and  population,  195 

—  banks,  196 

—  books  of  reference,  196 

—  coffee,  195 

—  commerce,  196,  197 

—  communications,  195,  196 

—  cotton,  195,  196 

—  currency,  196 

—  debt,  196 

—  defence,  196 

—  districts,  195 

—  education,  195 

—  finance,  196 

—  Governor,  195,  196 

—  imports  and  exports,  196,  197 

—  justice  and  crime,  195 

—  live  stock,  195 

—  missions,  195 

—  police,  196 

—  ports,  196 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  196 

—  production,  195 

—  railway,  196 

—  roads,  195 

—  savings  bank,  196 

—  shipping  (lake  and  river),  196 

—  tea,  195,  196 

—  tobacco,  195,  196 

—  towDS,  195 

Nyassa,  Companhia  do,  1204 
Nyeri  (Kenya),  179 
Nyezbin  (Russia),  1228 
^yiregyhiza  (Hungary),  994 
Nykbping  (Sweden),  1803 
N'z^r^kor^  (French  Guinea),  898 


Oahu  (Hawaii),  640,  641 
Oakland  (California),  461,  511 
Oak  Park  Village  (III).  532 
Oases,  Saharan  (Algeiia),  881 
Oaxaca  (Mexico),  1075,  1076 
Obbia  (Italian  Somaliland),  1029 
Obeid,  El  (A.-E.  Sudan),  274 
Oberbayern  (Bavaria),  942 
Oberfranken  (Bavaria),  942 
Ober Hansen  (Prussia),  921 
Oberhessen  (Hesse),  948 
Oberpfalz  (Bavaria),  942 
Oberschlesien  (Prussia),  954 


OHI 

Obock  (French  Somali  Coast),  894 
Obwalden,  see  Unterwald 
Ocean  Island  (Pacific),  444,  445 

—  Islands  (Pacific),  444 

Oceania  (Brit.)f  91,  850  sqq,  443  sqq 

—  French,  872,  912,  913 
Ocos  (Guatemala),  port,  981 
Ocumare  (Venezuela),  1369 
Odense  (Denmark),  80S 
Odessa,  1228 

Oesel  (Esthonia),  827 
Offenbach  (Hesse),  921,  948 
Offenburg  (Baden),  940 
Ofu  Island  (Samoa),  652 
Ogasawarajima   (Bonin)    la.,    1038, 

1039 
Ogden  (Utah),  619 
Ogdensburg  (New  York),  584 
0  Higgins,  (Chile),  proyince,  735 
Ohio,  457,  593  aqq 

—  agriculture,  477,  478,  595 

—  area  and  pop.,  457,  475,  593 

—  banks,  595 

—  books  of  reference,  595 

—  cities,  594,  595 

—  coal,  595 

—  colleges,  &c.,  594 

—  communications,  595 

—  constitution  and  govemment,  593 

—  crime,  594 

—  dairying,  595 

—  debt,  595 

—  education,  594 

—  farms,  595 

—  finance,  595 

—  Germans  in,  593 

—  Indians  in,  593 

—  live  stock,  595 

—  manufactures,  595 

—  mining,  595 

—  pauperism,  594 

—  petroleum,  595 

—  production  and  industry,  477,  478, 

595 

—  public  lands,  475 

—  railways,  595 

—  religion,  694 

—  representation,  453,  593 

—  sugar,  595 

—  tobacco,  478,  595 

—  universities,  594 

—  wheat,  477,  595 

—  wool,  595 
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Ohra  (Danzig),  798 

Ohrid  (Serb,  Croat,  Slovene),  1266 

Oita  (Japan),  1040 

Okayama  (Japan),  1040 

Okazaki  (Japan),  1040 

Oki  Islands  (Japan),  1088,  1039 

Oklahoma  City,  461,  596,  597 

Oklahoma,  458,  596  sqq 

—  agriculture,  477,  478,  696 

—  area   and  population,    468,    475, 

596 

—  books  of  reference,  698 

—  charity,  597 

—  cities,  597 

—  coal,  598 

—  communications,  598 

—  constitution  and  government,  596 

—  cotton,  478,  597,  598 

—  debt,  597 

—  education,  597 

—  farms,  598 

—  finance,  597 

—  flax,  598 

—  Germans  in,  597  . 

—  Indians  in,  597 

—  live  stock,  598 

—  manufactures,  598 

—  mining,  598 

—  natural  gas,  598 

—  petroleum,  598 

—  production  and  industry,  477,  478, 

597 

—  public  lands,  475 

—  railways,  698 

—  religion,  597 

—  representation,  453,  596 

—  timber,  480 

—  university,  597 

—  wheat,  477,  597 
Okmulgee  (Okl.),  597 

Old-age,  Mothers',  War,  &  Widows' 
pensions 

—  Australia,  Commonwealth  of,  853 

—  Belgium,  692 

—  Denmark,  804 
--  France,  850 

—  Germany,  924 

—  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  39 

—  Iceland,  815 

—  New  South  Wales,  871 

—  New  Zealand,  428 

—  Nova  Scotia,  317 

—  Poland,  1188 


ONT 

Old-age,  Mothers',  War,  and  Widows' 
pensions,  Queensland,  891 

—  South  Australia,  398 

—  Spain,  1286 

—  Tasmania,  412 

—  Victoria,  383 

—  Western  Australia,  404 
Oldenburg,  Republic  of,  918,  951 

—  area  and  population,  918,  951 

—  constitution,  951 

—  finance  and  debt,  951 

—  justice,  951 

—  reUgion,  921,  951 

—  town,  951 
Oldham,  population,  18 
Old  Serbia,  1265 
Clean  (New  York),  584 
Oliva  (Danzig),  798 
Oloke-Meji  (Nigeria),  244 
Olomouc  (Czecho-Slovakia),  791 
Olonets  (Russia),  1226 
Olongapo,  (P.I.)»  naval  station,  471 
Olosega  Island  (Samoa),  652 
Olten  ^Switzerland),  1321 
Oltenia  (Rumania),  1214 

Olti  (Georgia),  914,  915 
Olympia  (Washington),  626,  627 
Omaha  (Nebraska),  461,  572,  573 
Oman,  1147,  1349 

—  area  and  population,  1147 

—  books  of  reference,  1148 

—  British  port,  1147 

—  commerce,  1147,  1148 

—  communications,  1148 

—  currency,  1148 

—  government,  1147 

—  import  duties,  1148 

—  shipping,  1148 

—  Sultan,  1147 
Omaruru  (S.W.  Africa),  241 
Omdurman(A.-S.  Sudan),  274 
Omoa  (Honduras),  988 
Omsk  (Russia-in-Asia),  1229 
Omuta  (Japan),  1040 
Onitsha  (Nigeria),  244 
Onotoa  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Ontario,  282,  319,  sqq 

—  Agent  General,  319 

—  agriculture,  291,  292,  320 

—  area  and  population,  285,  819 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  286 

—  books  of  reference,  321 

—  commeroe,  321 
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Ontario,  communications,  321 

—  constit.  &  gov.,  282,  284,  319 

—  copper,  321 

—  crops,  291.  292,  320 

—  dairy  output,  320 

—  education,  287,  2S8,  319 

—  finance,  290,  320 

—  fisheries,  293,  320,  321 

—  forestry,  293,  820,  321 

—  fruit,  292 

—  gold,  321 

—  imports  and  exports,  321 

—  Indians,  319 

—  land  sales,  320 

—  Legislative  Assembly,  284,  319 

—  Lieutenaut-Governor,  284,  319 

—  live  stock,  320 

—  manufactures,  293,  321 

—  mining,  294,  320,  321 

—  ministry,  319 

—  petroleum,  321 

—  political  parties,  319 

—  production  and  industry,  291,  292, 

293,  294,  321 

—  railways,  300,  301,  321 

—  religion,  287 

—  representation,  282,  283,  284,  319 

—  silver,  321 

— '■  telephones,  321 

—  tobacco,  292,  320 

—  towns,  319 

—  universities,  287,  288,  819 

—  water  power,  295 

—  wheat,  291,  320 

Ontong  Java  Islands  (Pacific),  445 
Opland  (Norway),  1132 
Opobo  (Nigeria),  245 
Oporto  (Port.).  1196  ;  univ.,  1196 
Oradea  Mare  (Rumania),  1215 
Oran  (Algeria),  881 ;  torp.  st,  857 
Orange  (New  South  Wales),  369 
Orange  (New  Jersey),  578 
Orange  Free  State  Province,  210,  286 
sqq 

—  Administrator,  211,  237 

—  agriculture,  218,  238 

—  area  and  population,  237 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  237 

—  books  of  reference,  239 

—  coal,  220,  221 

—  commerce,  238 

—  constitution  &  govt,  210,  211,  236 

—  customs  valuation,  239 


ORE 

Orange  Free  State    Province,    dia- 
monds, 220 

—  education,  214,  215,  238 

—  finance,  216,  217,  238 

—  imports  and  exports,  239 

—  local  government,  21 1,  237 

—  maize,  218 

—  minerals,  220,  221 

—  money,  weights,  k  measures,  239 

—  municipalities,  237 

—  production  and  industry,  288 

—  Provincial  Council,  211 

—  railways,  223 

—  religion,  287 

—  representation,  210,  211 

—  stock-farming,  238 

—  wheat,  218 

Orebro  (Sweden),  1302  ;  town,  1303 
Oregon,  458,  598  sqq 

—  agriculture,  477,  600 

—  area  and  population,  458,  475,  599 
—-banks,  601 

—  books  of  reference,  601 

—  canal,  601 

—  cities,  599 

—  coal,  600 

—  communications,  600 

—  constitution  and  government,  59S 

—  crime,  599 

—  debt,  600 

—  defence,  600 

—  education,  599 

—  farms,  600 

—  finance,  600 

—  fisheries,  600 

—  forests,  600 

—  fruit,  600 

—  Germans  in,  599 

—  gold,  600 

—  imports  and  exports,  600 

—  Indian  reservations,  599 

—  Indians  in,  599 

—  irrigation,  476,  600 

—  live  stock,  600 

—  manufactures,  600 

—  mining,  600 

—  pauperism,  599 

—  ports,  492,  600 

—  production  and  industry,  477,  600 

—  public  lands,  475 

—  railways,  601 

—  religion,  599 

—  representation,  458,  598 
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Oregon,  river  navigation,  600 

—  shipping,  492,  600 

—  timber,  479,  480,  600 

—  university,  599 

—  wheat,  477,  690 

—  wool,  600 

Orel     (Russia),    1226;   town,    1228; 

univ.,  1230 
Orenburg  (Russia),  1226 

—  town,  1228 

Orense  (Spain),  province,  1283 
Oriente  (Cuba),  province,  784 
Oriente  (Ecuador),  territory,  821 
OriRsa  (India),  see  Bihar 
Orizaba  (Mexico),  1076 
Orkney  Isles,  area  and  pop.,  21 
Orleans  (France),  844 
Ore  (Ecuador),  provitice,  821 
Orufu  (Nigeria),  silver  mine,  245 
Oniro  (Bolivia),  707  ;  town,  707 
Osaka  (Japan),  1040 ;  shipyard,  1046 ; 

univ.,  1041 
Oscarsborg  (Norway),  fort,  1136 

Osh  (Russia  in  Asia),  1229 

Oshkosh  (Wisconsin),  633 

Osietines  (Georgia),  915 

Osman  Mahmaa,Su1t.,Mijertins,  1029 

Osnabnick  (Prussia),  921 

Osowiec  (Poland),  fort,  1189 

Ostend  (Belgium),  691 

Ostergotland  (Sweden),  prov.,  1302 

Ostersund  (Sweden),  1303 

Ostfold  (Norway),  1134 

Ostpreussen,  919,  954 

Ostrava  (Czecho-Slovakia),  791 

Oswego  (New  York),  684 

Otago  (N.Z.),  dist.,  425  ;  univ.,  427 

Otaru  (Japan),  1040 

Otsu  (Japan),  1040 

Ottawa  (Canada),  284,  285,  288,  319 

—  port,  298 

—  university,  287,  819 
Ottoman  Empire,  see  Turkey 
Otumwa  (Iowa),  537 
Otuzco  (Peru),  cocaine,  1179 
Ouaga-dougou  (Fr.  W.  Africa),  901 
Ouchy,  Treaty  of,  1030 

Oudh,  see  United  Provinces 
Oulgaret  (French  India),  873 
Oulu  (Uleaborg),  (Finland),  831 
Outer  Mongolia,  764,  765 
Outposts  (D.  E.  Indies),  1112 

—  administration,  1112 


PAL 

Outposts  (D.  E.  Indies),  agriculture, 
1116 

—  area  and  population,  1113 
Ovamboland  (S.-W.  Africa),  239,  240 
Ovamborace(S.-W.  Africa),  239,  240 
Overyssel  (Netherlands),  1097,  1105 
Oviedo  (Spain),  prov.,  1283,  1291 

—  town,  1284  ;  university,  1285' 
Owensboro'  (Ky.),  542 

Oxford,  pop.,  18  ;  university,  30,  31 
Oyapoc  (French  Guiana),  909 
Oyarzun  (Spain),  fort,  1289 


Paarl  (Cape  Colony),  226 
Pabellon  de  Pica  (Chile),  1179 
Pabjanice  (Poland),  1186 
Pachuca  (Mexico),  1075,  1076 
Pacific  Is.  (Br.),  91,    350,  419   sqq, 

436  sqq,  ^4^  sqq 
books  of  reference,  422,  437 , 

446 

High  O'missioner,  440,  444,  445 

(French),  872,  910  sqq  ;  troops 

from,  855 
Padang  (Dutch  East  Indies),  1115 
Padua  or'Padova  (Italy),  1005 

—  town,  1007  ;  university,  1010 
Paducah  (Kentucky),  542 
Pagopago  (Samoa),  naval  station,  652 
Pahang  (Malay  St.),  165,  170,  171, 

172,  173 
Paide  (Esthonia),  827 
Paisley,  population,  22 
Paita  (New  Caledonia).  911 
Pakhoi  (China),  port,  747 
Paknam  forts  (Siam),  1275 
Pakyong  (Sikkim),  162 
Palapye  Road  (Bechuanaland),  202 
Palatinate  (Bavaria),  942 
Palau  or  Pelew  Islands,  419,  1059 
Palau  (Western  Carolines),  1059 
Palawan  Is.  (P. I.),  647 
Palembang  (Dutch  East  Indies),  1113 
Palencia  (Spain),  province.  1283 
Palermo  (Sicily)  1006  ;  port,  1024 

—  town,  1007  ;  university,  1010 
Palestine,  1334,  1340,  1352  sqq 

—  administration,  1334,  1352 

—  aflorestation,  1355 

—  agricultural  colonies,  1353,  1354 

—  agriculture,  1355 
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Palestine,  area  and  population,  1353 

—  banking  and  currency,  1356 

—  books  of  reference,  1357 

—  boundaries,  1352 

—  British  troops  in,  51,  68,   1840, 

1352 

—  commerce,  1355 

—  communif^ations,  1356 

—  crops,  1355 

—  districts,  1352 

—  education,  1354 

—  finance,  1855 

—  government,  1352 

—  High  Commissioner,  1352 

—  Jewish  Colonies,  1353,  1354 

National  Home,  1352,  1353 

schools,  1354 

tribunals,  1355 

—  justice,  1354 

—  languages.  1853 

—  live  stock,  1355 

—  mandate,  1334,  1352 

—  manufactures,  1355 

—  occupation,  51,  53,  1340,  1352 

—  oil.  1855 

—  ports,  1356 

—  production  and  industrj,  1355 

—  railways,  1356 

—  religion,  1354 

—  roads,  1356 

—  salt,  1355 

—  shipping,  1356 

—  towns,  1358 

—  weights  and  measures,  1856 

—  wheat,  1355 
Palime  (Togoland),  254 

Palit  or  Perlis  (Malay),  174,  175 
Palma  (Baleares),  1284 
Palmas,      Las      (Spanish    Islands), 
1284 

—  wireless  station,  1294 
Palmerston  Island  (Cook  Is. ),  436 
Palmerston  North  (N.Z.),  426 
Palm  kernels  &  nut  kernels,  sources 

—  Belgian  Congo,  701 

—  Cameroon,  255,  888 

—  Dahomey,  899 

—  Eritrea,  1028 

—  French  Eq.  Africa,  887 

—  French  Guinea,  898 

—  French  Sudan,  900 

—  Gambia,  248 

—  Gold  Coast,  249 


PAN 

Palm  kernels  &  nut  kernels,  aources— 

—  Ivory  Coast,  899 

—  Liberia,  1 068 

—  Nigeria,  244,  245 

—  Philippines,  649 

—  Sierra  Leone,  251,  262 

—  Togoland,  254,  901 

—  Zanzibar,  188 

Palmyra  Island  (Pacific),  445 
Pampa  Central  (Argentina),  649 
Pamplona  (Spain),  1284;  fort,  1289 
Pamwe  race  (Spanish  Africa),  1297 
Panama,  771,  1149  iqq 

—  agriculture,  1151 

—  area  and  population,  1149 

—  bananas,  1151 

—  banking,  1160 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  1150 

—  books  of  reference,  1165 

—  boundary,  1149 

—  budget,  1150 

—  canal,  1152 

finance,  467,  1153 

—  cattle  rearing,  1161 

—  Chinese  in,  1149 

—  coffee,  1151 

—  commerce,  1161 

—  communications,  1152 

—  constitution,  1149 

—  debt,  1151 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1155 

—  education,  1160 

—  finance,  1150 

reorganisation,  1150 

—  government,  1149 

—  immigration,  1149,  1151 

—  imports  and  exports,  1161 

—  justice,  1160 

—  live  stock,  1151 

—  minerals,  1151 

—  money  and  credit,  1162 

—  pearl  fishery,  1161 

—  police,  1161 

—  ports,  781,  1149,  1152 

—  postal  statistics,  1152 

—  President,  1149 

—  production,  1151 

—  provinces,  1149 

—  railways,  1162 

—  religion,  1150 

—  rubber,  1161 

—  shipping,  1162 

—  sugar,  1161 
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Panama,  timber,  1151 

—  tobacco,  1151 

—  towns,  1149 

—  university,  1150 

—  wireless  stations,  468,  782 
Panama  (town),  1149,  1162 
Panama  Canal  k  Zone,  771,  1152  aqq 

—  area,  1152,  1153 

—  books  of  reference,  1155 

—  defence,  469,  1153 

—  finance,  467,  1158 

—  Governor,  1153 

—  landslides,  1154 

—  ports,  1152.  1158 

—  reli^on,  1150 

—  traffic,  1164 

—  treaty  concerning,  1154 
Panay  Island  (Philippines),  647 
Panderma  (Turkey),  woollens,  1342 
Pangani  (Tanganyika),  183 
Pangkor  Island  (Perak),  165 
Panjg<ir(Baluclitn.),  159,  160,  161 
Panjin  (Goa),  1202 

Papeete  (Tahiti),  912,  913 

Paphos  (Cyprus),  107 

Papua,  Territory  of,  350,  352,  417 

—  agriculture,  417 

—  area  and  population,  417 

—  bank,  418 

—  books  of  reference,  418 

—  commerce,  418 

—  copper,  418 

—  currtncy,  418 

—  education,  417 

—  finance,  418 

—  forests,  417 
--  gold,  418 

—  government,  417 

—  imports  and  exports,  418 

—  justice,  417 

—  Lieut. -Governor,  417 

—  live  stock,  418 

—  minerals,  418 

—  missions,  417 

—  petroleum  region,  418 

—  plantations,  417,  418 

—  police,  417 

—  porte,  417 

—  production,  417 

—  rubber,  417 

—  shipping,  418 

—  water  power,  418 

—  wireless  stations,  418 


FAR 

Para  (Brazil),  715,  716,  718  ;  arsenal, 

719  ;  rubber,  719 
Paraguari  (Paraguay),   dept.,  1157 ; 

town,  1158 
Paraguay,  1157  sqq 

—  agriculture,  1159 

—  area  and  population,  1158 

—  army,  1159 

—  banks,  1161 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  1158 

—  books  of  reference,  1162 

—  boundary  questions,  707,  1158 

—  cattle  rearing,  1169 

—  Chamber  of  Deputies,  1157 

—  commerce,  1160 

—  communications,  1161 

—  constitution  and  govern t,  1157 

—  copper,  1160 

—  cotton,  1160 

—  currency,  1161 

—  customs,  1160 

—  debt,  1159 

—  defence,  1159 

—  departments,  1157 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1162 

—  ediication,  1158 

—  finance,  1157,  1169 

—  foreigners  in,  1168 

—  fruit,  1160 

—  Germans  in,  1168 

—  ground  nuts,  1160 

—  illegitimacy,  1158 

—  immigration,  1168 

—  import  duties,  1160 

—  imports  and  exports,  1160 

—  Indians  in,  1158 

—  iron,  1160 

—  justice,  1158 

—  live  stock,  1159 

—  local  government,  1157 

—  meat  industry,  1159 

—  mining,  1160 

—  ministry,  1157 

—  money  and  credit,  1161 

—  navy,  1159 

—  oranges,  1160 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1161 

—  President,  1157 

—  production  and  industry,  1159 

—  railways,  1161 

—  religion,  1158 

—  Senate,  1167 

—  shipping,  1161 
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Paragnay,  su^^*,  1160 

—  tobacco,  1159,  1160 

—  towns,  1168 

—  university,  1158 

—  weights  and  measures,  1162 

—  wireless  stations,  1161 

—  yerbamnU,  1169 

Parahyba  (Brazil).  715,  718;  tn.,  715 
Paraiso,  £1  (Honduras),  tobacco,  989 
Paramaribo  (Surinam ),  1119 
Parand  (Argentina),  669 ;  tn. ,  670,  671 
Parand  (Brazil),  715,  718 

—  coal,  720  ;  Germans  in,  720 
Parchim  (Mecklenburg-Schw.)  960 
Pardubice  (Czecho-Slnvakia),  791 
Pargand  Manpur  (India),  138,  139 
Paris  (France),  844 

—  faculties,  &c.,  848,  849 

—  tinance,  854 

—  local  government,  840 

—  population,  844 

—  university,  847,  848 
Parit  Buntar  (Malaya),  169 
Parkersburg  (West  Virginia),  630 
Parma  (It.),  1005  ;  tn.,  1008 

—  university,  1010 
Pamu  ( Esthonia),  827 
Paro  (Bhutan),  705 
Paros  (Gyclades),  967 
Parramatta  (New  South  Wales),  369, 

872 
Parry  Is.  (New  Zealand),  486 
Parsis  (Guebrea)  (India),  128 

—  (Persia),  1165 
Parsons  (Kans.),  540 
Pasadena  (California),  511 
Pasir  Mas  (Malaya),  175 
Pasir  Puteh  (Malaya),  175 
Paso,  El  (Texas),  461,  616 
Passaic  (New  Jersey),  461,  578 
Passau  (Germany),  faculties,  923 
Pasto  (Colombia),  771 

—  university,  772 
Patagonia  (Chile),  789 
Paterson  (New  Jersey),  461,  578 
Pathan  race  (Baluchistan),  160 
Patidla  (India),  124  ;  town,  127 
Patino  (Aegean),  1032 

Patna  (India),  127  :  univ.,  129 
Patras  (Greece),  968,  972 
Patriarchs  of 

—  Alexandria,  260,  658,  1229 

—  Antioch,  1229 


PEN 

Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  1336 

—  Jerusalem,  1229 
Patricia,  dist.  (Canada),  319 
Pau  (France),  844 

Paucartambo  district   (Peru),   coffee, 

1178 
Paulpietersburg  (Natal),  230 
Pavia  (Italy),  1004;  town,  1008 

—  university,  1010 
Pavlograd  (Russia),  1228 
Pawtucket  (R.I.),  461,  606,  607 
Pay8andu(  Uruguay),  1361,  1364 

—  town,  1362 

Payta  (Peni),  hats,  823 

Paz,  La  (Bolivia),  707,  709;  town.  707 

—  univ.,  708  ;  wireless  stn.,  711 
Paz,  La  (Mexico),  1075 
Peabody  (Mass.),  553 

Pearl  Harbour  (Hawaii),  defence,  641 
Pearl  Islands  (Panama),  1151 
Pearl  lagoon  (Nic),  port,  1127 
P^cs  (Hungary),  994 
Pedregal  (Panama),  port,  1149 
Pedro  Cays  (West  Indies),  341,  342 
Peel  (Isle  of  Man),  84 
Peking  (China),  749,  760  ;  university', 
749 

—  wireless  station,  758 

Pelew  Island  (Pacific),  419,  1059 
Pemba  Island,  179,  186,  187 

—  clove  industry,  188 

—  wireless  station,  190 

Penang  (St.  Settlements),  164,  16fi, 

166,  167 
Peniche  (Portugal),  lace,  1199 
Pennsylvania,  457,  601  sqq 

—  agriculture,  477.  478,  603 

—  area  and  pop.,  457,  475,  601 

—  banks,  604 

—  books  of  reference,  605 

—  charity,  602 

—  cities,  601,  602 

—  coal,  604 

—  colleges,  602 

—  commerce,  604 

—  comniunications,  604 

—  constitution  and  government,  601 

—  crime,  603 

—  debt.  603 

—  defence,  608 

—  education,  602 

—  farms,  603 

—  finance,  603 
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Pennsylvania,  forestry,  603 

—  Germans  in,  602 

—  horticulture,  603 

—  imports  and  exports,  604 

—  Indians  in,  602 

—  iron,  604 

—  leather  trade,  604 

—  live  st'»ck,  603 

—  local  government,  601 

—  manufactures,  604 

—  mining,  603,  604 

—  natural  gas,  604 

—  petroleum,  604 

—  ports,  492,  604 

—  production  and  industry,  477,  478, 

603 

—  public  lands,  476 

—  railways,  604 

—  religion,  602 

—  representation,  453,  601 

—  savings  binks,  604 

—  shipping,  492,  604 

—  tobacco,  478,  603 

—  universities,  602 

—  wheat,  477,  603 

—  wool,  608 

Peiion  de  la  Gomera  (Sp.  Af.),  1284 
Penonome  (Panama),  1149 
Penrhyn  Island  (Cook  Islands),  486 
Pensacola  (Florida),  524,  525,  526 

—  nava^  yard,  471 

Pensions,   /»««  luvalidity,    and  Old- 

Age,  &c.,  Pensions 
Penza  (Russia),   1226  ;  town,  1228 
Peoria  (Illinois),  461,  532 
Perak  (Malay  St.),  165,  170,171,  172, 

173 
Peren^  District   (Peru),  cocoa  1178  ; 

coffee,  1178 
Pergamino  (Argentina),  670 
Perim  Island  (Red  Sea),  95 
Perlas,  Las  (Nicaragua),  port,  1127 
Perlis  (Malay  State),  174,  175 
Perm  (Russia),  1226  ;  town,  1228 
Pemambuco  (Brazil),  715,  718  ;  rail- 
ways,   722  ;    sugar   factories, 
720  ;  town,  715 
Pemik  coal  mines  (Bulgaria),  731 
Peros  Banhos  Is.  (Mauritius),  194 
Perpignan  (France),  844 
Persia,  1163  aqq 

—  agreemtfut    with    Britain,     1164, 

1167,  1168,  1170 


PER 

Persia,  agriculture,  1168 

—  area  and  population,  1164 

—  annv,  1164,  1167 

—  banking  and  credit,  1170 

—  books  of  reference,  1173 

—  British  advij^ers,  1164,  1167,  1168 

—  carpets,  1168,  1169 

—  cities,  1166 

—  coal,  1168 

—  commerce,  148,  1168 

—  communications,  1169, 1170,  1171 

—  constitution     and      government, 

1163,  1164 

—  copper,  1168 

—  customs,  1164,  1168 

—  debt,  1166 

—  defence,  1164,  1167 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1172 

—  education,  1165 

—  finance,  1166* 

—  foreign  loans,  1164,  1167 

—  frontiers,  662 

—  government,  central,  1163,  1164 
local,  1164 

—  imports  and  exports,   148,   1168, 

1169.  1170 

—  iron,  1168 

—  justice,  1166 

—  local  government,  1164 

—  Mejlis  or  Majlis,  1163,  1164 

—  minerals,  1168 

—  ministry,  1164 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1171 

—  naphtha,  1168 

—  National  Council,  1163 

—  navy,  1168 

—  nomads,  1165 

—  official  titles,  1164 

—  opium,  1168,  1169 

—  pearl  fishing,  1168 

—  petroleum,  1168,  1169 

—  ports,  1166,  1168,  1169 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1171 

—  production  and  industry,  1168 

—  provinces,  1164,  1168 

—  railways,  1164,  1170 

—  religion,  1165 

—  river  navigation,  1170 

—  roads,  1170,  1171 

—  royal  family,  1168 

—  Sh4h,  1163 

—  shipping,  1169 

—  silk,  1168,  1169 
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PER 

Persia,  sovereigns  from  1794,  1163 

—  trade  routes,  1169,  1170 

—  tnrquoiNe,  1168 

—  wheat,  1168,  1169 

—  wool,  1168,  1169 
Persian  Golf,  minerals,  1168 

—  pearl  fishery,  1168,  1342 

—  ports,  1166,  1169  ;  see  also  Oman 
Peith  (Scotland),  population,  22 

—  (W.  Australia),  408 

mint,  863 

university,  404 

Perth  Amboy  (New  Jersey),  578 
Peru,  117  i  sqq 

—  agriculture,  1178 

—  area  and  population,  1174 

—  army,  1178 

—  banks,  1181 

—  books  of  reference,  1182 

—  boundary  treaties*  and  disputes, 

707,  734,  735,  771,  821,  1175, 
1176 

—  Chinese  in,  1174 

—  cinchona,  1179 

—  coal,  1179, 1180 

—  cocoa,  1178 

—  coffee,  1178 

—  commerce,  1179 

—  constitution  and  government,  1174 

—  copper,  1179,  1180 

—  cotton,  1178,  1180 

—  currency,  1181,  1182 

—  customs,  1180 

—  debt,  1177 

—  defence,  1178 

—  departments  &  prov.,  1174,  1175, 

1176 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1182 

—  ecuication,  1176 

—  finance,  1177 

—  forests,  1 178 

—  gold,  1179 

—  guano,  1179 

—  House  of  Representatives,  1174 

—  imports  and  exports,  1179,  1180 

—  immigration,  1175 

—  Indians  in,  1174,  1175 

—  justice,  1176 

—  mercantile  marine,  1180 

—  minerals,  1179 

—  money  and  credit,  1181 

—  money,  weights,  k  measures,  1182 

—  navy,  1178 


PBT 

Peru,  petroleum,  1179,  1180 

—  port,  1180 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  telephones,  1181 

—  President,  1174 

—  production  and  industry,  1178 

—  provinces,  734,  735,  1174,    1175, 

1176 

ceded  by  Chile,  734,  735,  1175 

1176 

—  raaways,  1180,  1181 

—  religion,  1176 

—  rice,  1178,  1179 

—  roads,  1180 

—  rubber,  1179 

—  Senate,  1174 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1180 

—  silk,  1179 

—  sugar,  1178,  1180 

—  tobacco,  1179 

—  towns,  1175 

—  universities,  1176 

—  wheat,  1178,  1180 

—  wireless  stations,  1181 

—  wool,  1179,  1180 

Perugia  (Italy),  1005  ;  tn.,  1007 

—  university,  1010 
Peruvian  Corporation,  1179 
Pesaro  (Italy),  town,  1008 

Pesaro  e  Urbino  (Italy),  prov.,  1005 
PescadoresIslands(  Japan),  1038,1039, 

1058 
Peshawur  (India),  127,  664 
Pespire  (Honduras),  988 
Petchenga  (Finland),  830,  831 
Peten  (Guatemala),  timber,  980 
Peter  I.  (King)  (Serb,  Croat,  Slovene), 

1264 
Petersburg  (Virginia),  624 
Petit  Bassam,  see  Port  Bouet 
Petit-Popo  (Togo),  902 
Petit-Saconnez  (Switzerland),  1321 
Petrikovka  (Russia),  1228 
Petrograd,  prov.,  1226;dkyds.,  1235 

—  tn.,  1228;  univ.,1230 
Petroleum,   Naphtha,   Natural  Ga$, 

and  Oil-yielding  regions 
Algeria,  883  Bolivia,  709 

Angola,  1203  Borneo,  98 


Argentina,  674 
Azerbaijan, 

1246 
Baluch'stn,161 
Barbados,  340 


Brazil,  720 
Canada,     294, 

298,807,315. 

321 
China,  755 


INDEX 
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Petroleum,  Naphtha,  Natural  Gas,  k 
Oil-yielding  regions  (cont.)^ 
Colombia,  774         Philip'iiies,  649 
D.E.  Ind.,1117        Poland,  1190 
Ecuador,  823  Portuguese  W. 

Eritrea,  1028  Afr.,  1203 

Gt.  Britain,  66        Rumania,  1218 
India,  142  Russia,  1235 

Italy,  1020  Santo     Dom 

It.  Somaliland,  ingo,  1260 

1030  Sarawak,  100 

Japan,  1049  Spitsbergen, 

Mesopotamia,  1144 

1351  Syria,  1360 

Mexico,    1077,        Trinidad,  347 
1078  Turkey,  1341 

Morocco,  1087         U.S.A.,      481, 
Palestine,  1355  491,  and  see 

Papua,  418  States,  &c. 

Persia,  1168  Venezuela,  1371 

Peru,  1179 
Petropavlovhk  (Kamchatka),  1229 
Petropavlovsk  (Siberia),  1229 
Petropolis  ( Brazil),  silk  mills,  720 
Petrozavodsk  (Russia),  1228 
Petsamo  (Finland)  territory,  830,  831 

—  area  and  population,  831 
Pforzheim  (Baden),  921,  940 
Philadelphia  (Liberia),  1067 
Philadelphia  (Penu.),  461,  602 

—  Federal  Bank,  497 

—  port,  492,  604 
PhUippeville  (Algeria),  881 
Philippine  Islands,  458,  646  aqq 

—  agriculture,  649 

—  area  and  population,  458,  647 

—  banks,  650    . 

—  books  of  reference,  653 

—  Chinese  in,  647 

—  coinage,  651 

—  commerce,  649 

—  communications,  650 

—  copper,  649 

—  currency,  650,  651 

—  debt,  649 

—  dofencfe,  469,  648 

—  divisions,  647 

—  education,  648 

—  finance,  649 

—  forests,  649 

—  Germans  in,  647 

—  gold,  649 

—  government,  465,  646,  647 


PIN 

Philippine    Islands,     Governor-Ge 
neral,  646 

—  hat  manufacture,  649 

—  hemp  industiy,  649 

—  imports  and  exports,  649,  650 

—  islands,  647 

—  Japrtuese  in,  647 

—  jmitice,  648 

—  local  government,  647 

—  militia,  648 

—  mining,  649 

—  naval  stations,  471 

—  newspapers,  Ac,  648 

—  petroleum,  649 

—  police,  648 

—  ports,  650 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  650 

—  production  and  industry,  649 

—  provinces,  647 

—  railways,  650 

—  religion,  647,  648 

—  rice,  649 

—  roads,  65(y 

—  saving  banks,  650 

—  shippuig,  650 

—  sugar,   649 

—  timber,  649 

—  towns,  647,  648 

—  troops  in,  469,  648 

—  universities,  648 
Philippopolis  (Bulgaria),  728  ;  town, 

728,  729,  732 
Phocis  (Greece),  967 
Phcenix  (Arizona),  505,  507 
Phcenix  Islands  (Pacific),  444 
Phthiotis  (Greece),  967 
Piacenza  (Italy),  1005 

—  fortifications,  1015  ;  town,  1008 
Piauhy  (Brazil),  state,  715,  718 
Pichincha  (Ecuador),  prov.,  821 
Piedmont  (Italy),  1004,  1019 

—  illiteracy,  1009 

—  mining,  1020 

—  silk  culture,  1020 
Pierre  (South  Dakota),  610 
Pietermaritzburg  (Natal),  213,  230 
Pilar  (Paraguay),  1157 
Pillzhum  (Ecuador),  silver,  823 
Pilsudski,  Joseph,  PoliBh  Pres.,  1184 
Pinar  del  Rio  (Cuba),  784 ;  port,  787 

—  town,  785 

Pine  Bluff  (Arkansas),  508 

Pines,  Isle  of  (FrenchiPacific),  911 
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Ping  Yang  (Korea),  port,  1064,  1055 

Pinsk  (Russia),  1228 

Piqua  (Ohio),  694 

Piraeus  (Greece),  966,  968,  975 

Pire  (Senegal),  897 

Pirmasens  ( Bavaria),  948 

Pirot  (Serb,  Croat,  Slovene),  1266 

—  carpets,  1269 

Pisa  (Italy),  1005  ;  tn.,  1007  ;  univ., 

1010 
Piscopi  (Aegean),  1032 
Pishin  (Baluchistan),  159,  161 
Pitcaim  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Piti  (Guam),  port,  661 
Pitsani  (Bechuanaland),  202 
Pittsburg  (Kans.),  540 
Pittsburg  (Pa.),  461,602.  604 
Pitthfield  (Massachusetts),  653 
Pitzewo  (China),  756,  1068 
Piura  (Peru),  1175 
Pizpiz  (Nicaragua),  mines,  1127 
Plainfield  (NJ.),  578 
Plata,  La  ( Arg. ),  see  L&  Plata 
Plauen  (Saxony),  920,  959 
Pleasant    Island   (Pacific),    wireless 

station,  439 
Plevna  or  Pleven   (Bulgaria),  728  ; 

tin,  728 
Ploesti  (Rumania),  1215 
Plovdiv  (Bulgaria),  district,  728 
Plymouth,  population,  18  ;  port,  79 
Plymouth  (Montserrat),  345 
Plzeh  (Czecho-Slovakia),  791 
Pn6m-Penh  (Cambodia),  877 
Pob^  (Dahomey),  900 
Pocatello  (Idaho)   529 
Po  lolia  (Russia),  1226 
Podor  (Senegal),  897 
Pointe-k-Pitre  (Guadeloupe),  908 
Pointe-des-Galets  (Reunion),  894 
Poitiers  (France),  844  ;  univ.,  847 
Poland,  USAsqq 

—  agriculture,  1189 

—  area  &  population,  919,  1186 

—  army,  1189 

—  banks,  1192 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  1186 
-  boundaries,  1186,  1248 

—  books  of  reference,  1192 

—  budget,  1188,  1189 

—  coal,  1190 

—  commerce,  1191 
-communications,  1191 


POL 

Poland,    constitution     and     goverii- 
ment,  1184,  1224 

—  cro])S,  1190 

—  debt,  1189 

—  defence,  1189 

—  diplomatic  representatives,   1192 

—  divisions,  1185,  1186,  1189 

—  education,  1187 

—  emigration,  1186 

—  finance,  1188 

—  forests,  1189 

—  forts,  1189 

—  government,  1184,  1224 
local,  1185 

—  imports  and  exports,  1191 

—  insurance,  1188 

--  iron  and  steel,  1190 

—  justice  and  crime,  1187 

—  land  holdings,  1190 

—  livestock,  1190 

—  local  government,  1185 

—  manufactures  1190 

—  merchant  fleet,  1192 

—  minins;,  1190 

—  ministry,  1185 

—  money  and  credit,  1192 

—  navigable  waterways,  1191 

—  navy,  1189 

derm  an  ships  allotted,  929, 1 189 

—  pauperism,  1188 

—  petroleum,  1190 

—  political  parties,  1185 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  telephones,  1191 

—  President,  1184,  1185 

—  prod  action  and    industry,    1189. 

1190 

—  provinces,  1186   • 

—  railways,  1191 

—  religion,  1186 

—  representation,  1185 

—  roads,  1191 

—  rock  oil.  1190 

—  salt,  1190 

—  Sejm,  1184,  1185 

—  shipping,  1192 

—  ships  allotted,  929,  1189. 

—  sugar,  1190 

—  towns,  1186 

—  universities,  1187 

Poland  (former  Austrian),  1184, 1185, 

1186,  1187,  1188,  1189 
Poland  (former  Prussian),  919,  1186, 

1187,  1188 
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POL 

Poland  (former Russian),  1186,  1187, 

1188,  1190,  1224 
Polonnoye  (Russia),  1228 
Polotsk  (Ra«»8ia),  1228 
Poltava  (Ukrainia).  1226 
—  town,  1228 
Pomerania  (Prussia),  954 
Pomerelia  (Poland),  1186 
Pomorze    (Poland),  military  district, 

1189 
Ponap^  (Caroline  Islands),  1059 
Ponce  (Porto  Rico),  643 
Pondichdry  (French  India),  873,  874 
Pondoland  (Cape  Colony),  226 
Pongo  de  Manseriche,  1176 
Ponta  Delgada  (Azores),  1195 
Pontevedra  (Spain),  province,  1283 
Pontiac  (Mich.),  559 
Poona  (India),  127 
Poopo,  Lake  (Bolivia),  salt  at,  709 
Popayan  (Colom.),  771  ;  univ.,  772 
Fori  (Bjomeborg)  (Finland),  881 
Portage  la  Prairie  (Canada),  312 
Portalegre  (Port.),  1195  ;  town,  1195 
Port  Alexander  (Angola),  1203 
Port  Antonio  (Jamaica),  341 
Port  Arthur  (China),  747,  756,  761, 

1039,  1058 
Port  Arthur  (Texas),  616 
Port-au-Prince  (Haiti),  984,  985,  986 
Port  Bell  (Uganda),  185 
Port  Blair  (Andamans),  163,  164 
Port  Castries  (St.  Lucia),  naval  base, 

349 
Port  Chester  (K.Y.),  584 
Port  Comwallis  (Andamans),  163 
Port  Darwin  (N.  Terr.,  Aust.),  415 
Port  de  Paix  (Haiti),  984 
Port  Edward  (Wcihaiwei),  17  7 
Port  Elizabeth  (Cape  Col),  212,  226 
Port  Gentil  (French  Congo),  887 
Port  Glasgow,  80 
Port  Harcourt  (Nigeria),  243,  245 
Port  Hedland  (W.  Aust),  404 
Port  Herald  (Nyasaland),  195 
Port  Huron  (Michigan),  559 
Portland  (Maine),  461,  547 
Portland  (Oregon),  461,  599,  600 
Port  Limon  (Costa  Rica),  778,  781, 

1152  ;  wireless  stn.,  782 
Port  Louis  (Mauritius),  192 
Port  Maria  (Jamaica),  341 
Port  Moresby  (Papua),  417 


FOR 

Port    Moresby     (Papua),       wireless 

station,  418 
Porto  (Portugal),  1195 
Porto  Alegre(Brzl.),  715,  716 
Portobello  (Panama),  1149 
Porto  Maurizio  (Italy),  1004  ;    town, 

1008 
Porto  Novo  (Dahomey),  899 
Porto  Paleimo,  661 
Porto  Rico^  458,  642  sqq 

—  ac^'iculture,  644 

—  area  and  population,  458,  643 

—  books  of  reference,  644 

—  Chinese  and  Japanese  in,  643 

—  commerce,  644 

—  communications,  644 

—  copper,  644 

—  debt,  643 

—  defence,  469,  643 

—  education,  643 

—  finance,  643 

—  forests,  479 

—  fruit,  644 

—  gold,  644 

—  government,  455,  642 

—  Governor,  643 

—  imports  and  exports,  644 

—  islands,  644 

—  justice,  465,  643 

—  manufactures,  644 

—  minerals,  644 

—  naval  station,  644 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  643 

—  ports,  492,  644 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  644 

—  production  and  industry,  644 

—  railways,  644 

—  representation,  643 

—  roads,  644 

—  salt,  644 

—  shipping,  492,  644 

—  sugar,  644 

—  tobacco,  644 

—  towns,  648 

—  troops  in,  469,  643 

—  university,  643 

Porto  Seguro  (Togoland),  253,  902 
Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),   346 
Port  Royal  (Jamaica),  fortif. ,  342 
Port  Royal  (S.C.),  naval  stn.,  471 
Port  Said  (Egypt),  258,  269,  269 
PortsmouUi,  population,  18 
Portsmouth  (New  Hampshire),  676 
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Portsmouth  (New  Hampshire),  naval 
station,  471,  577 

—  Treaty  of,  1039 
Portsmouth  (Ohio),  694 
Portsmouth  (Virginia),  624 
Port  Sudan  (A.-E.  Sudan),  274 
Port  Talbot,  67,  80 
Portudal  (Senegal),  897 
Portugal,  1194  ^yg' 

—  agriculture,  1198 

—  area  and  population,  11*94,  1195 

—  army,  1197 

casualties,  1198 

colonial,  1198 

—  hanks,  1200 

—  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  1196 

—  books  of  reference,  1206  . 

—  Cabinet,  1194 

—  coal,  1199 

—  cols.  &dependc8.,  1196,  1201  sqq 

—  commerce,  1 199 

—  communications,  1200 

—  constitutioti  and  government,  1194 

—  copper,  1199 

—  cork,  1199 

—  debt,  1197 

—  defence,  1197 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1201 

—  education,  1196 

—  emigration,  1196 

—  finance,  1197 

—  fisheries,  1199 

—  forests,  1198,  1199 

—  fruit,  1198 

—  gold,  1199 

—  government,  1194 

—  imports  and  exports,  1199,  1200 

—  justice  and  crime,  1196 

—  manufactures,  1199 

—  merchant  navy,  1200 

—  mines,  1199 

—  ministers,  1194 

—  money,  weights  &  measures,  1200 

—  National  Council,  1194 

—  navy,  1198 

—  olive  oil,  1198,  1199 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1200 

—  President,  1194 

—  production  and  industry,  1198 

—  provinces  and  districts,  1195 

—  railways,  1200 

—  religion,  1196 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1200 


FBI 
Portugal,  tiles,  1199 

—  timber,  1198,  1199 

—  towns,  1195 

—  universities,  1196 

—  Upper  Chamber,  1194 

—  wheat,  1198 

—  wine,  1198,  1199 

—  wolfram,  1199 

—  wool,  1198,  1199 

Portuguese  Africa,  1196,  1201, 
1203  sqq  {see  Angola  awi 
Mozambique) 

—  Asia,  1196,  1201,  1202 

—  India,  1169,  1201,  1202 
Portnguesa  (Venezuela),  state,  1369 
Posadas  (Argentina),  669;  tn.,  670 
Posen  (Poland),  province,  1186  :  tn., 

1186 
Posen  (Prussia),  954 
Po-ta-la  (at  Lhasa),  726 
Potchefstroom  (Transvaal),  233 
Potenza  (Italy),  1006  ;  town,  1008 
Poti  (Georgia),  915  ;  port,  916 
Potlatch  (Idaho),  lumber  mill,  530 
Potosi  (Bolivia),  707  ;  town,  707 
Potsdam  (Prussia),  921 
Pott8ville(Pa.),  602 
Poughkeepsie  (New  York),  584 
Pout  (Senegal),  897 
Powell  Haven  (Pacific).  421 
Pozsony  (Hungary),  univ.,  996 
Pradera  (Colombia),  iron  works,  774 
E*rague  (Czecho-Slovakia),  791;  univ.. 

792 
Prahova(Ruma.),  petrol,  1218 
Praia  (Cape  Verde  Islands),  1202 
Praslin  Is.  (Seychelles),  198,  199 
PrataboDg  fCambodia).  1273 
Pratap  Singh,  ruler,  Kashmir,  122 
Praust  (Danzig),  798 
Presburg     (Czecho  -  Slovakia),     s(^ 

Bratislava 
Pressburg,  see  Pozsony 
Preston,  population,  18 
Pretoria  (Transvaal),  211,  212,  238 

—  university,  215 

Pribilof  Islands  (Alaska),  seal 
fisheries,  639 

Priluki  (Russia),  1228 

Primorskaya  (Siberia),  1226 

Prince  Albert  (Canada),  326 

Prince  Charles  Foreland  (Spits- 
bergen), 1144 
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PRI 

Prince  Edward  Island,  282,  321  sqq 

—  agriculture,  291,  292,  822 

—  area  and  population,  285,  322 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  286 

—  books  of  reference,  823 

—  commerce,  823 

—  communications,  328 

—  constit.  &  govt.,  282,  284,  321 

—  crops,  291,  292,  322 

—  education,  288,  322 

—  finance,  290,  322 

—  fisheries,  293,  322 

—  forests,  322 

—  fox  ranchiog,  822 

—  imports  and  exports,  323 

—  Legislative  Assembly,  284,  821 

—  Lieutenant-Governor,  284,  321 

—  live  stock,  322 

—  manufactures,  293,  822 

—  ministry,  321 

—  oysters,  822 

—  political  parties,  321 

—  production  &  industry,  291,  292, 

293,  322 

—  railways,  300,  328 

—  religion,  287,  322 

—  representation,  282,  283,  284,  321 

—  telephones,  823 

—  towns,  322 

—  wheat,  291,  822 
PrinceRupert  (British  Columbia),  309 
Princeton  University  (N.J.),  679 
Principe  Is.  (Portugal),  1201,  1203 

—  finance,  1208 

—  population,  1203 

—  products,  1203 
Prishib  (Russia),  1228 

Pristina  (Serb,  Croat,  Slovene),  1*^66 
Prizren  (Serb,  Croat,  Slovene),  1266 
Proskurov  (Russia),  1228 
Prospect  (N.S.W.),  369 
Protectorates,  British,  91 

—  S.  W.  Africa,  239 
Providence  (Rhode  Is.),  461,  606 
Providence  Island  (Seychelles),  198 
Province  Wellesley  ( Penang),  164,165, 

166 
Provo  (Utah),  619 
Prussia,  918,  952  sqq 

—  agriculture,  966 

—  area  and  pop.,  918,  954 

—  beer,  931 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  954 


PUB 

Prussia,  books  of  reference,  957 

—  Cabinet,  953 

—  coal,  930,  957 

—  constitution  and  government,  952, 

953 

—  crops,  956 

—  debt,  956 

—  Diet,  952,  958 

—  divisions,  953 

—  education,  922,  923,  955 

—  finance,  956 

—  government,  962,  953 
local,  968 

—  illegitimacy,  954 

—  iron  and  steel,  930,  931,  957 

—  justice  and  crime,  956 

—  Landtag,  952,  963 

—  live  stock,  930,  956 

—  local  government,  953 

—  manufactures,  931 

—  minerals,  930,  957 

—  National  Assembly,  963 

—  political  parties,  953 

—  production  and  industry,  980,  931, 

956,  957 

—  provinces,  964 

—  railways,  957 
electric,  957 

—  religion,  921,  955 

—  representation,  91 8,  953 

—  savings  banks,  957 

—  Staatsrat,  953 

—  sugar,  981 

—  territory  lost,  919,  954 

—  towns,  954 

—  universities,  923,  924,  954,  956 

—  wheat,  956 

—  wine,  956 

Prussia,  East,  954,  1186 

—  area  and  population,  954 

—  military  associations,  928 

—  pUbiscite  in,  919 

Prussia,  West,  954,  1186,  1187 

—  area  and  population,  954 

—  pUbiscite  m,  919 

—  religion,  955 

—  territory  ceded,  919,  1186 
Przemysl  (Poland),  bishopric,   1187  ; 

fort,  1189  ;  town,  1186 
Pskov  (Russia),  1226  ;  town,  1228 
Pudukkottai  (Madras),  state,  124 
Puebla  (Mexico),  1075  ;  town,  1076 
Pueblo  (Colorado),  514 
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PUE 

Paeblo  Indians  (New  Mex.)  681 
Puerto  Barrios  (Gnateniala),  981 
Puerto  Bermudez,  wireless  st.,  1181 
Puerto   Bolivar   (Ecuador),    wireless 

station,  824 
Puerto  Cabello  (Venez.),  1369 
Puerto  Colombia  (Colom.),  771 
Puerto  Cortez  (Hond.),  988 
Puerto  Herrera  (Honduras),  990 
Puerto  Montt  (Chile),  wireless  station, 

741 
Puerto  Mutis  (Panama),  1149 
Puerto  Plata  (Santo  Domingo),  1258 
Puerto  Sal  ^Hond  ),  cocoanuts,  989 
Puerto  Suarez(  Bolivia),  wireless  stn. , 

711 
Puertoviejo  (Ecuador),  821 
Puget  Sound  (Wash.),   629;    naval 

station,  471,  628  ;  universitv, 

627 
Pukapuka  I.  (Cook  Islands),  436 
Puket  Is.  (Siam),  1273  ;  tin.  1276 
Pulantien  (China),  756,  1058 
Pulo  Cambing  (Timor),  1202 
Puna  (Ecuad  ),  wireless  stn.,  824 
Punakha  (Bhutan),  705 
Punjab,  agriculture,  139,  140 

—  area  and  pop.,  117,  121,  126 

—  births  and  deaths,  126 

—  canals,  150 

—  education,  130 

—  finance,  135 

—  forests,  139,  140 

—  government,  117,  119 

—  justice,  131 

—  land  revenue,  134,  138 
tenure,  138 

—  newspapers,  &c.,  131 

—  religion,  128 

—  roads,  150 

—  native  states,  121,  124,  128 

—  tea,  140 

—  university,  129 
Puno  (Peru),  1175 
Punsk,  1248 

Punta  Arenas   (Costa  Rica),    prov., 
778 

—  port,  781 

—  town,  779 

—  wireless  station,  741 

Punta  Lobos  (Ohil»-),  j/uano,  1179 
Putumayo  j»rov.  (Colombia),  771 
Pyatjgorsk  (Caucasus),  1229 


QUE 

Pygmies  (Uganda),  185 
Pyrgoa  (Greece),  968 


Qacha'8  Nek  (Basutoland),  201 
Qalyiibiya  (Egypt),  258,  269 
Quangnam  niinei>  (Annam),  876 
Quebec,  282,  323  agq 

—  Agent-General,  323 

—  agriculture,  291,  292,  324 

—  area  and  population,  285,  323 

—  banks,  325 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  286 

—  books  of  reference,  325 

—  commerce,  325 

—  const,  k  gov.,  282,  284,  323 

—  copper,  325 

—  crops,  291,  292,  824 

—  dairying,  324 

—  debt,  324 

—  education,  287,  288,  324 

—  finance,  290,  324 

—  fisheries,  293,  325 

—  forests,  293,  324 

—  fruit,  324 

—  gold,  325 

—  imports  and  exports,  325 

—  Le^tislature,  284,  323 

—  Lieutenant-Governor,  284,  323 

—  live  stock,  324 

—  manufactures,  293,  325 

—  mining  and  minerals,  294,  325 

—  ministry,  323 

—  political  parties,  323 

—  port,  298 

—  production  and  industry,  291, 292, 

293,  294,  324 

—  railways.  300,  325 

—  religion,  287 

—  representation,  282,  283,  284,  323 

—  roads,  325 

—  silver,  325 

—  telephones,  325 

—  tobacco,  324 

—  towns,  824 

—  universities,  287,  324 

—  water  power,  296 

—  wheat,  291,  324 

Quebec  (town),  285,  324  ;  port,  298 

—  university,  287,  324 

Queens  (New  Yoik),  461,  583,  584 
Queen's  University,  Belfast,  31 
(Ontario),  287,  819 
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QUE 

Queensland  (Australia),  350,  388  fqq 

—  abori^i^ues,  390 

—  Agent-General,  389 

—  agriculture,  392 

—  area  and  population,  852,  389 

—  artesian  weUs,  394 

—  banks,  863,  394 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  352,  390 
—  books  of  reference,  394 

—  Chinese  in,  389 

—  coal,  393 

—  commerce,  859,  394 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  350,  351, 

388 

—  copper,  393,  394 

—  cotton,  393 

~  crops,  392,  393 

—  customs,  394 

—  debt,  392 

—  deft-uce,  354,  355 

—  education,  390 

—  emigration  and  immigration,  890 

—  finance,  391 

—  forests,  392 

—  Germans  in,  890 

—  gold,  393,  394 

—  Governor,  388 

-^  imports  and  exports,  359,  394 

—  inhabited  houses,  352 

—  Japanese  in,  389 

—  justice  and  crime,  391 

—  land  tenure,  392 
values,  892 

—  live  stock,  892 

—  local  government,  389 

—  mines  and  minerals,  393,  394 

—  ministry,  388 

—  money  and  credit,  368,  394 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  390 

—  old-age,  invalidity,  and  war  pen- 

sions, 891 

—  pauperism,  391 

—  port,  361 

—  precious  stones,  393 

—  production  and  industry,  392 

—  railways,  362 

—  religion,  890 

—  representation,  350,  888 

—  sheep,  892 

—  shipping,  361,  394 

—  silver,  393,  394 

—  subdivisions,  889 

—  sugar,  893,  394 


RAL 

Queensland,  timber  trade,  392 

—  tobacco,  893 

—  towns,  390 

—  university,  391 

—  wheat,  393 

—  wine,  393 

—  wool,  892,  394 

—  See  also  Australia,  Commonwealth 
Quena    (Egypt).    258,    259   ;  town, 

259 
Queretaro(Mexico),1075;  town,  1076; 

opals,  1078 
Quetta  (Baluchistan),  158,  159,  161 
Quetzaltepeque  (Salvador),  1254 
Quezaltenango  (Guatemala),  979 
Quibdo  (Colombia),  771 
Quilimane  (Port.  E.  Af.),  1204 
Quilines  (Argentina),  670 
Quincy  (Illinois),  532 
Quincy  (Massachusetts),  553 
Qui-Nhon  (Annam),  port,  876 
Quintana  Roo  (Mexico),  state,  1075 
Quiquio  (Paraguay),  mines,  1160 
Quisqueya  Is.,  see  Santo  Domingo 
Quito  (Ecuador),  820,  821 ;  univ.,821 
Quittah  (Gold  Coast),  248 
Quiyindy  (Paraguay),  1157 
Quthing  (Basutoland),  201 


Rabat  (Morocco),  1084,  1085 

—  garrison,  856 

—  military  area,  1086 

—  vineyards,  1087 

—  wireless  station,  1089 
Rabaul  (New  Guinea),  419,  421 

—  wireless  station,  439 
Racine  (Wisconsin),  633,  634 
Radcliffe  College  (Mass.),  554 
Kadom  (Poland),  1186 
Raiatea  1.  (French  Oceania),  912 
Raivavae  Is.  (French  Oceania),  912 
Rajputana  (India),  area,  &c.,  121, 123 

—  government,  122 

—  native  states,  121,  122,  123,  128 

—  religion,  122,  128 

—  revenue,  123 

—  roads,  150 

Raka  Island  (Persian  Gulf),  96 
Rakaanga  Island  (Cook  Is.),  486 
Rakwere  (Esthonia),  827 
Raleigh  (North  Carolina),  588 
Ralick  Is.  (Pacific),  1060 
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Rilf 

Rimpur  (India),  124  ;  town,  127 
Ramsey  (Isle  of  Man),  84 
Randers  (Denmark),  803 
Rangoon  (Burma),  127  ;  trade,  148  ; 

univ.,  129 
Rangpo  (Sikkim),  162 
Raoul  I.  (New  Zealand),  437 
Rapa  Island  (French  Pacific),  912 
Rapallo,  Treaty  of,  836,  1264 
Rapid  City  (S.  Dakota),  611 
Rarotonga  Island  (Cook  Islands),  436, 

437 

—  wireless  station,  437 

Ras  Taffari  (heir),  Abyssinia,  667 
Rastatt  (Baden),  940 
Ratack  Is.  (Pacific),  1060 
Ratisbon  (Bav.),  921,  943  ;  faculties, 

923 
Raton  (New  Mexico),  581 
Ratzeburg  (Meck.-Str. ),  951 
Ravenna  (Italy),  1005  ;  town,  1007 
Ravensburg  (Wiirttemberg),  963 
Rawa  (Solomon  Is. ),  422 
Rawalpindi  (India),  127 
Rawson  (Argentina),  670 
Reading,  pop.,  18  ;  College,  30 
Reading  (Pennsylvania),  461,  602 
Recife  (Brazil),  715,  716 
Red  Deer  (Canada),  306 
Red  Sea  pro.  (A.-E.  Sud.),  cotton,  275 
Redonda  Is.  (Went  Indies),  343,  344 
Regcnsburg,  see  Ratisbon 
Reggio  Calabria  (Italy),  1006 

—  town,  1008 

Reggio  Emilia  (Italy),  1005;  tn.,  1007 
Regina  (Canada),  285,  326 
Rehoboth  dist.  (S.W.  Afr.),  240 
Reichenbach  (Saxony),  959 
Reiklinghausen  (Prussia),  921 
Reims  (France),  844 
riejaf  (Uganda),  185 
Rejmyre  (Sweden),  glass,  1310 
Rerabau  (Malay  State),  171 
Remscheid  (Prussia),  921 
Rendova  Island  (Pacific),  445 
Rennell  Island  (Pacific),  445 
Rennes  (France),  844  ;  agric.  school, 

849  ;  univ.,  847 
Reno  (Nevada),  574 
Renong  (Siam),  tin,  1276 
Reshitza  (Latvia),  1063 
Resht  (Persia),  1166 
Resistencia  (Argentina),  669,  670 


RHO 

Rethymnos  (Aegean),  967 
Retymo  (Crete),  968 
Rfeunion  Is.,  871,  872,  894 

—  administration,  894 

—  area  and  population,  871,  894 

—  imports  and  exports,  872,  894 

—  production,  894 
~  rum,  894 

—  sugar,  894 

—  towns,  894 

Reuss  (Thuringia),  961 
Reutlingen  (Wiirttemberg),  963 
Reval  (Esthonia),  827,  1228 
Revere  (Massachusetts),  553 
Rewa  (India),  state,  123 
Reykjavik  (Iceland),  814  ;  univ.,  8U 
Rheims,  see  Reims 
Rheinfe1d«n  (Switzerland),  saltmine, 

1326 
Rheinhe.^8en  province  (Hesse),  948 
Rheinpfalz  (Bavaria),  prov. ,  942 
Rhenish  Hesse,  948 
Rhenish  Prussia,  964 
Rhenok  (Sikkim),  162 
Rhine  prov.  (Prussia),  954 
Rhode  Island,  457,  605  eqq 

—  agriculture,  607 

—  area  and  population,  457,  475,  606 

—  banks,  607 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  606 

—  books  of  reference,  607 

—  charity,  606 

—  cities,  606 

—  communications,  607 

—  constitution  and  government,  60J< 

—  debt,  607 

—  education,  606 

—  farms,  607 

—  finance,  607 

—  Germans  in,  606 

—  Indians  in,  606 

—  manufactures,  607 

—  minerals,  607 

—  naval  station,  471 

—  ports,  492 

—  production  and  industry,  607 

—  public  lands,  475 

—  railways,  607 

—  religion,  606 

—  representation,  453,  605 

—  savings  banks,  607 

—  shipping,  492 

—  textUes,  607 
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RHO 

Kliode  Island,  uniyersity,  606 
Rhodes  (Aegean),  1032 
Rhodes  Scholarships,  280 
Rhodes  Univ.  ColL  (S.  Afrisa),  214 
Rhodesia,  204  sqq 

—  Administrators,  204,  206,  207 

—  area,  204,  206 

—  hooks  of  reference,  207 

—  railways,  205,  206 

—  telegraphs,  206 

—  Northern,  204,  206 

administration,  206 

agriculture,  206 

area,  204,  206 

coal,  206 

commerce,  207 

copper,  206,  207 

cotton,  206 

finance,  207 

gold,  206 

imports  and  exports,  207 

lead.  206,  207 

police,  206 

posts  and  telegraphs,  206 

production,  206 

railway,  205,  206 

rubher,  206 

towns,  206 

trade,  207 

wheat,  206 

— -  Southern,  204 

administration,  204 

area  and  population,  204 

bank,  205,  206 

coal,  205 

commerce,  205 

copper,  205 

dairying,  205 

—  —  diamonds,  205 

education,  205 

•  finance,  206 

fruit,  206 

gold,  206 

imports  and  exports,  205 

irrigation,  205 

—  —  land  bank,  205 
live  stock,  205 

—  —  mining,  205 
oranges,  205 

—  -  posts  and  telegraphs,  205,  206 
railways,  205 

— -  —  saviuKS  banks,  205,  206 
telephones,  206 


ROC 

Rhodesia,  Southern,  tobacco,  205 

towns,  204 

trade,  206 

Rhone  Valley  forts  (Swiss),  1824, 1825 
Kiau-Lingga  Is.  (D.fi.I.)>  1112 

—  area  and  population,  1113 

—  tin,  1117 

Richard-Toll  (Senegal),  897 
Richmond  (Indiana),  536 
Richmond  (New  York),  461,  584 
Richmond  (Virginia),  461,  623,  624 
Richmond  Bay  (P.E.I. ),  oysters,  822 
Rift  Valley  (East  Africa),  181 
Riga   (Latvia),    1063,   1064  ;  town, 

1063,  1228  ;  univ.,  1064 
Rimatara  Is.  (French  Oceania),  912 
Riobamba  (Ecuador),  821 
Rio  Cuart6  (Argentina),  670 
Rio  de  Janeiro  (Brazil),  715,  718,  720 

—  arsenal,  719  ;  coffee,  719 

—  colonies,  720  ;  faculties,  716 

—  port,  722  ;  production,  719,  720 

—  railways,  722  ;  town,  715,  716 
Rio  del  Rey  (Cameroon),  255 
Rio  da  Oro  (Sp.  Af. ),  1296,  1297 
Rio  Grande  irrigation  (N.  Mexico), 

582 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte  (Brazil),  715, 

718 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  (Brazil),  715,  718  ; 

coal,  720  ;  railways,  722 

—  German  colonies,  720 
Rioja,  La  (Arg.),  prov.,  669,  674 
Rio  Muni  district  (Sp.  Af.),  1297 
Rio  Negro  (Argentina),  terr.,  670 
Rio  Negro  (Uruguay),  1861 

Rio  Nuaez  dist.  (Fr,  Guinea),  898 
Rio  Piedras  (P.  Rico),  univ.,  643 
Rios,  Los  (Ecuador),  821 
Ripley  College,  30 
Risdon  (Tasmania),  413 
Riukiu  Islands  (Japan),  1038,  1039 
Rivera  (Uruguay),  1361 
River  Cess  (Liberia),  1067 
Riviere  SaUe  (Guadeloupe)  908 
Riyadh  (Arabia),  1348 
Road  Town  ( Virgin  Islands),  345 
Roanne  (France),  844 
Roanoke  (Virginia),  624 
Roatan  (Honduras),  988 
Robertsport  (Liberia),  1067 
Rocha  (Uruguay),  136 
Rochdale,  population,  18 
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ROC 

Rochefort  (France),  844  ;  fort,  855, 
857  :  torpedo  station,  857 

Rochelle,  I A  (France),  844 ;  port. 
864 

Rochester  (N.H.),  576 

—  (N.Y.),  461.  684 
Rockford  (Illinois),  461,  532 
Rockhampton  (Queensland),  390 
Rock  Island  (111.),  582 

Rock  Springs  (Wyoming),  636 
Rocktown  (Liberia),  1067 
Rodrigues  Is.  (Mauritius),  192,  194 
Rogaland  (Norway),  1182 
Roko  Tui,  Chief  (Fiji),  440 
Romana,  La(S.  Domingo),  port,  1262 

—  wireless  .station,  1262 
Rom&nia  (Rumania),  1213 
Romanovskii  (Russia),  1229 

Rome,  province,  1005  ;  forts,  1015  ; 

town,  1007  ;  university,  1010 
Rome,  See  and  Church,  1208  aqq 

administration   1210,1211 

area   and    population,     1 208, 

1211 

books  of  reference,  1211 

cardinal  bishops,  1209 

priests,  1209,  1210 

deacons,  1209,  1210 

diplomatic  relations,  1211 

Pope,  election  of,  120S,  1210 

Popes  from  1605,  1208 

religious  corporations,  1009 

Sacred  College,  1208,  1209 

Congregations,  1210,  1211 

Supreme  Pontiff,  1208 

Rome  (New  York),  584 
Romny  (Russia),  1288 
Rong-pa,  see  Lepcha 
Ronongo  Inland  (Pacific),  445 
Roodeport,  (Transvaal),  233 
Rook  Islands  (Pacific),  421 
Roosevelt  dfl.ra  (Arizona),  507 
Rbrstrand  (Sweden),  porcelain,  1310 
Rosario  (Argentina),  670 
RoseaU'( Dominica),  345 
Rose  Island  (Western  Samoa),  436 
Rosslau  (Anhalt),  939 
Rostock  (Meck-Schw.),  921,  950 

—  university,  923,  950 
Rostov-on-Don  (Russia),  1228 
Roswell  (N.  Mexico),  681 
Rotberham,  population,  18 
Rottenburg  (Wiirttembcrg),  963 


RUM 

Rotterdam,  (Netherlands),  1098;  fort 

1108  ;pt.,1108 
—  School  of  Commerce,  1099 
Rotuma  Island  (Fiji),  440 
Roubaix  (France),  844 
Rouen  (France)  844  ;  port,  864 
Rouss^,  see  Ruschuk 
Rovigo  (Italy),  1005  ;  town,  1008 
Rovno  (Russia),  1228 
Royal  Coll.  of  Science,  Dublin,  33 
Royal  HoUoway  College,  Egham,  3! 
Royesville  (Liberia),  1067 
Ruanda  (Belg.  Congo),  700 
Ruba  el-Khali  (Arabia),  1347 
Rubber-producing  regions 

Abyssinia,  659  Gold  Coast,  248. 

Andaman     Is.,  249,  250 

163  Hawaii,  641 

Anglo  -  Egypt'n        5'''''^'*^;  ^?L 

Slidan,276  ^^^^^^^1;^^ 

.              '  ._  Liberia,  1068 

Annain,876  Madagascar. 

Belgian  Congo,  890 

701  Malay     States, 

BoUvia,  709  167,168.172, 

Brazil,719,720  174,  175 

B.  Borneo,  98,  N.  Guinea,  420 

99,  100  Nigeria,  244 

B.  Guiana,  330  Panama,  1151 

B.  Hond.,  333  Papua,  417 

Brit.    Solomon  Peru,   1179 

Islands,  445  Port. Cols.  1203, 

Cambodia,   877  1205 

Cameroon,    255  Rhodesia,  206 

Ceylon,  104, 105  Salvador,    1255 

Cochin    China,  Sarawak,  100 

875  Seychelles,  19^ 

Colombia,  773  Siam,  1276 

D.E.I.,  1118  Tanganyika. 

Ecuador,  823  183 

Fiji,  441  Tobago,  347 

French      Cols.,  Togoland,  254 

875,876,877,  Uganda,  185 

887, 890, 896,  Venezuela,  1371 

897,898,899.  West     Africa, 

900,  909,  911  244,  248, 249. 

Guatemala,  981  250,  254,  255 
Rudolf  Province  (Uganda),  184 
RudoLstadt  (Thuringia),  961 
Rufaa  (Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan),  274 

Rufisque  (Senegal),  897 
Rugen  Haven  (Pacific),  421 
Rumania,  1213  sqq 
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Rumania,  agriculture,  1217 

—  area  and  popnlation,  727,  1214 

—  army,  1216 

—  banks,  1220 

—  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  1215 

—  books  of  reference,  1221 

—  boundaries,  994 

—  Chamber  of  Deputies,  1218 

—  commerce,  1218 

—  communications,  1219,  1220 

—  constitution  and  government,  1213 

—  crops,  1218 

—  Danube  navigation,  1219,  1220 

—  debt,  1216 

—  defence,  1216 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1220 

—  divorce,  1216 

—  education,  1215 

—  ethnic  elements,  1215 
-  finance,  1216 

—  foreigners  in,  1215 

—  forests,  1218 

—  franchise,  1225 

—  government,  central,  1213 
local,  1214 

—  illiteracy,  1216 

—  imports  and  exports,  1218,  1219 

—  justice,  1216 

—  King,  1218 

—  live  stock,  1218 

—  local  government,  1214 

—  manufactures,  1218 

—  merchant  navy,  1219 

—  mining,  1218 

—  ministry,  1214 

—  money,  weights,  and  measures,  1 220 

—  navy,  1217 

—  petroleum,  1218 

—  political  parties,  1213 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  telephones,  1220 

—  production  and  industry,  1217 

—  railways,  1220 

—  reigning  Sovereign,  1213 

—  religion,  1216 

~  representation,  1213 

—  roads,  1220 

—  royal  family,  1213 

—  salt,  1218 

—  Senate,  1218 

—  shipping,  1219 

—  sugar,  1218 

—  territory  gained,  727,  1213,  1214 

—  tobacco,  1218 


RUS 

Rumania,  towns,  1215 

—  universities,  1216 

—  wheat,  1218 

Rumelange  (Luxemburg),  1072 
Rumelia,  Eastern,  726,  727 
Runcorn,  port,  79 
Rupert's  Land  (Canada),  284,  328 
Rurutu  Island  (French  Pacific),  912 
Ruschuk  (Bulgaria),  728  ;  town,  728, 

729,  732 
Russell  Island  (Pacific),  445 
Russia,  1223  sqq 

—  agriculture,  1234,  1235 

—  area  and  population,  1225  sqq 

—  army,  1225,  1232 

—  banks,  1224 

—  books  of  reference,  1238 

—  canals,  1237 

—  Caspian  flotilla,  1283 

—  Central    Executive     Committee, 

1223,  1225 

—  coal,  1285 

—  colonies,  Brazil,  720 

—  commerce,  1236 

—  commercial  representatives,  1238 

—  communications,  1237 

—  congressof  Soviets,  1223,1224, 1225 

—  constitution     and     government, 

1224,  1225 

—  cotton,  1235 

—  convention  with  Japan,  747 

—  Council  of  People's  Commissaries, 
1223,  1224,  1225 

—  crops,  1218 
— •  currency,  1231,  1237 

—  debt,  1232,  1249 

—  defonce,  1225,  1232 

—  dependencies,  1224, 1227, 1242  sqq 

—  dockyards,  1283 

—  Duma,  1223 

I   —  education,  1229  sqq 

—  Emperor,  abdication  of,  1223 

-  exports  and  imports,  1236,  1237 
j   —  Extraordinary  Commission,- 1231 
;   —  finance,  1231 
I war,  1231,  1232 

—  fisheries,  1236 

—  flag,  1224 

—  flax,  1234,  1237 

—  forests,  1235 

—  government,  central,  1223,  1224 
local,  1225 

—  governments  &  provs.,  1226,  1227 
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RUS 

Russia,  grain  monopoly,  1234,  1235 

—  Holy  Synod,  1229 

—  illiteracy,  1231 

—  imports  and  exports,  1236,  1937 

—  independent  or  semi-independent 

States,  1224,  1242,  sqq 

—  industrial  organisation,  1236 

—  iron  and  steel,  1235 

—  justice  and  crime,  1231 

—  labour  schools,  1230 
—  land  ownership,  1224 

—  live  stock,  1235 

—  local  government,  1226 

—  manufactures,  1235,  1236 

—  mercantile  marine,  1237 

—  minerals,  1235 

—  money,  weights,  &  measures,  1231, 

1237 

—  nationalisation  of  industry,  1224, 

1235,  1236 

—  navy,  1232  sqq 

Baltic  Fleet,  1232,  1233,  1234 

Black  Sea  Fleet,  1232,   1233, 

1234 
dockyards,  1233 

—  oil,  1235 

—  patriarchates,  1229 

—  peat,  1235 

—  People's      Commissaries,      1223, 

1224,  1225 

—  population,  1225  sqq 

rural  and  urban,  1227,  1228 

—  President,  1223 

—  production  and  industry,  1234  sqq 

—  railways,  1237 

—  religion,  1229 

—  river  navigation,  1237 

—  salt,  1235 

—  schools,  1230,  1231 

labour,  1230 

secondary,  1231 

technical,  1231 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1237 

—  Soviets,  1224,  1225 

—  sugar,  1237 

—  Supreme  Economic  Council,  1231, 

1236 

—  timber,  1237 

—  tobacco,  1235,  1237 

—  towns,  1228,  1229 

—  Treaty  with  Lithuania,  1 249 

—  universities,  1 230 

—  wheat,  1234,  1235 


Russ.  Turkestan,  see  under  Turkest«B 
Rustringen  (Oldenburg),  921 
Ruthenia    (Czecho-Slovakia),      789, 
.  790,  795 

—  area  and  population,  791 

—  education,  791 

—  forests,  795 
Rutland  (Vermont),  622 

Ryazan  (Russia),  1226  ;  towo,  1228 

Rybinsk  (Russia),  1228 

Ryburg  (Switz.),  salt  mines,  1326 


Saadani  (Tanganyika),  183 

Saar  Basin,  843,  919  ;   coal  output 

860 
Saarbriicken  (Germany),  920 
Saaremaa-Oesel  (Esthonia),  827 
Saba  Island  (Dutch  W. I.),  1121 
Sabac  (Serb,  Croat,  Slovene),  1266 
Sabine  (U.S.A.),  port,  492 
Sabiyah  (Asir),  1348 
Sacavem  (Portugal),  1199 
Sachsen  (Prussia),  954 
Sachsen,  Freistaat  (Saxony),  958 
Sackville  Univ.    (New   Brunswick), 

287 
Sacramento  (California),  461,510,511 
Sado  Islands  (Japan),  1038,  1039 
Sadong  (Sarawak),  wireless  stn.,  100 
Safed  (Palestine),  1853 
Saffi  (Morocco),  port,  1085,  1089 
Saga  (Japan),  1040 
Sagallo  (French  Somali  Coast),  894 
Saginaw  (Michigan),  461,  559 
Sahara,  871,  896,  900,  903,  1030 

—  area  and  population,  871,  896 

—  books  of  reference,  902 

—  Oases,  881 
Saharanpnr  (India),  127 
Sahel,  the  (Tunis),  olives,  905 
Saiad  race  (Baluchistan),  160 
Said,  £1  (Egypt),  259 

Saigon  (Cochin-China)  874,  875,  877, 
878 

—  manufactures,    875  ;    port,    876, 

877 
St.  Andrews  University,  30,  31 
St.  Ann's  Bay  (Jamaica),  841 
St.  Augustine  Is.  (Pacific),  444 
St.  Barth^lemy  Is.  (Guadelonpe),  908 
St.  Benoit (Reunion),  894 
St.  Boniface  (Canada),  312 
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St.  Brandon  Is.  (Maaritios),  194 

St.  Christopher,  see  St.  Kitts 

St.  Cloud  (Minn.),  561 

St.  Croix(Virginl8..U.S.A.),646,646 

St.  Cyr  (France),  mil.  school,  849 

St  Denis  (France),  844 

St.  Denis  (Reunion),  894 

St.  Etienne  (France),  844,  849 

St.  Enstacbe  Is.  (Cara9ao),  1121 

St.  Francois  Island  (Seychelles),  198 

St.  Francois  Xavier  University  (Nova 

Scotia),  287 
St.  Gallon (Switz.),  1318,1820;  town, 

1821 
St.  George's  (Grenada,  W.I.),  847 
St.  Gothard  (Switzerland),  fort.,  1324 
St.  Helena  Island  (Atlantic),  197 
St.  Helens,  population,  18 
St.  Hilda's  College,  Oxford,  81 
St.  Hugh's  College,  Oxford,  31 
St.  John  (Antigua),  844 
St.  John  (Canada),  285,814;  port,  298 
St.  John  (Virgin  Is.,  U.S.A.),  646, 

648 
St.  John's  (Newfoundland),  384,  337 
St.  Joseph  (Missouri),  461,  566 
St.  Kitts  I.  (W.I.),  848,  844,  845 

—  area  and  population,  844 

—  books  of  reference,  849 

—  products,  845 

St.  Laurent-du-MaToni(F.Gma.),909 
St.  Louis  (Missouri),  461,  568,  567 

Federal  Bank,  497 

St.  Louis  (Reunion),  894 
St.  Louis  (Senegal),  897 
St.  Lucia  Island  (W.L),  347,  848, 
349 

—  area  and  population,  348,  349 

—  currency,  349 

—  naval  base,  849 

—  products,  349 

St.  Luiz  (Brazil),  715 

St.  Marie  Island  (Madagascar),  889 

St.  Martin  Is.  (Curasao),  1121 

St.  Martin  Island  (Guadeloupe),  908 

St.  Martin-de-R^  (France)  prison,  850 

St  Mary  Island  (Gambia),  247 

St  Mary's  Falls  Ship  Canal  (U.S.  A. ), 

560 
St.  Matthew  Islands  (Pacific),  421 
St.  Maurice  (Switzerland),  fort,  1824 
St.  Nazaire  (France),  844  ;  port,  864 
St  Nicojas  (Belgium),  691 


SAL 

St.  Ouen  (France),  844 
St  Paul  (Minn.),  461,  561 
St  Paul  (Reunion),  894 
St.  Petersburg,  see  Petrograd 
St.    Pierre  and  Miquelon    Is.    (Fr. 
Atlant. ),  872,  909,  910 

—  area  and  population,  872,  909 

—  books  of  reference,  910 

—  budget,  910 

—  education,  910 

—  fisheries,  910 

—  imports  and  exports,  872,  910 

—  telegraphs,  910 

St  Pierre  (Reunion),  894 

St.  Pierre  Island  (Seychelles),  198 

St.  Polten  (Austria),  682 

St.  Quentin  (France),  844 

St  Salvador  Island  (W.L),  338 

St  Thomas  (Virgin  Is., U.S.A.),  645, 

646 
St  Thom^  Is.  (P.W.  Af.),  1201,  1203 
St  Vincent  Is.  (W.L),  347,  848 

—  area  -and  population,  348 

—  cotton,  348 

—  land  holdings,  348 

—  products,  848 

Saintes,  Les,  Is.  (Guadeloupe),  908 

Saiyu  (Abyssinia),  658 

Sakai  (Japan),  1040 

Sakal  (Senegal),  897 

Sakalava  race  (Madagascar),  889 

Sakhalin  (Japanese)  1039,  1058 

—  Russian  province,  1226 
Salamanca  (Spain),  1288  ;  town,  1284 

—  university,  1285 
Salamis  (Greece),  971 
Sald^  (Senegal),  897 
Salem  (India),  127 
Salem  (Mass.),  553 
Salem  (Oregon),  599 

Salerno  (Italy),  1006 ;  town,  1008 

Salford,  population,  18 

Saliany  (Caucasus),  1229 

Salif  (Yemen),  saltmines,  1341 

Salisbury  (Rhodesia),  204 

Sal^  (Morocco),  port,  1085 

Salina  (Kansas),  540 

Salonica  (Greece),  967 ;  town,  968,  969 

Salote,  Queen  (Tonga),  448 

Salta  (Argentina),  669,  709 ;  tn.,  670 

Saltillo  (Mexico),  1075,  1076 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah),  461,  618,  619 

Salto  (Uruguay),  1862, 1364 ;  tn.,  1862 
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Saltpoiid  (Gold  Coast),  248 

Salt  R.  Valley  digt(Arizona),irrig.507 

Salyador,  1254  sqq 

—  agricaltore,  1255 

—  area  and  population,  1254 

—  army,  1255 
~  banks,  1256 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  1254 

—  books  of  reference,  1257 

—  coffee,  1254 

—  commerce,  1255 

—  communications,  1255 

—  Congress,  1254 

—  constitution  and  goyemmeat,  1254 
~  copper,  1255 

—  debt,  1255 

—  defence,  1255 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1257 

—  earthquakes,  1254 

—  education,  1254 

—  ethnic  elements,  1254 

—  finance,  1255 

—  forests,  1256 

—  ^old,  1255 

—  illegitimacy,  1254 

—  imports  and  exports,  1255 

—  iustice,  1254 

—  live  stock,  1255 

—  mining,  1255 

—  ministry,  1254 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1256 

—  ports,  1256 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  telephones,  1256 

—  President,  1254 

—  production,  1255 

—  railways,  1256 

—  religion,  1254 

—  representation,  1254 

—  roads,  1256 

—  rubber,  1256 

—  shipping,  1256 

—  silver,  1255 

—  sugar,  1255 

—  timber,  1255 

—  tobacco,  1255 

—  towns,  1254 

—  university,  1254 

—  wheat,  1255 

—  wireless  stations,  1256 
Salzburg  (Austria),  prov.,  681,  682  ; 

defen-e,  685 

town,  682  ;  univ.,  683 

Samau4(S.  Domingo),  1258 


BAH 

Samar  Is.  (P.l,),  647 

Samara  (Russia),  1226  ;  town,  1228 

~  univ.,  1230 

Samarai  (Papua),  417 

—  wireless  station,  418 
Samarang  (Java),  1114,  1115 
Samarcand  (R. -in- Asia),  1227;  tow:, 

1229 
Samarra  (Mesopotamia),  1S50 
3amer4  (Abyssinia),  658 
Samoa,   Territory  of   Western  (Iste 

German  Samoa),  419,  480, 4S8 

—  administration,  419,  4S8 

—  Administrator,  439 

—  area  and  population,  439 

—  books  of  reference,  439 

—  currency,  489 

—  education,  439 

—  finance,  489 

—  justice,  488 

—  products,  439 

—  religion,  439 

—  shipping,  439 

—  wireless  stations,  439 

Samoan  IslaQd4( American),  438,  458, 
652,  653 

—  area  and  population,  458,  652 

—  books  of  reference,  653 

—  communications,  653 

—  copra,  653 

—  divisions,  652,  658 
— •  education,  653 

—  government,  652 

—  missions,  658 

—  naval  station,  471,  652 

—  products,  653 

—  roads,  658 

—  wireless  station,  653 
Samos  (Greece),  967 
Samshui  (China),  port,  747 
Sana  (Yemen),  1349 

San  Andres  y  Providencia  (Colombia), 

771 
San  Antonio  ((Colombia),  771 
San  Antonio  (Texas),  461,  616 

—  port,  492 

San  Antonla  de  loa  Oobres  ( Aig. ),  670 
San  Carlos  (Nic),  wixeleaa  statioo. 

1128 
San  Carlos  (Pern),  1175 
San  Carlos  (Yenesuela),  1869 
Sanchez  (S,  Domingo),  1258 
San  Cristobal  (Ecuador),  821 
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San    Cristobal    (Yenezuela),    1369  ; 

wireless  station,  1378 
San  Cristoval  Island  (Pacific),  445 
Sancti  Spiritos  (Cuba),  785 
Sandakan  (Borneo),  98,  99 
San  Diego  (California),  461,  511,  512 
Sandur  (Madras),  state,  124 
Sandusky  (Ohio),  594 
Sandyiken  (Sweden),  ironi  1309 
Sandwich  Island  (Pacific),  445 
Sandwich  Islands,  9U  Hawaii,  640  sqq 
Sandwich  Islands  (3.  Atlantic),  328 
San  Felipe  (Venezuela),  1369 
San  Fernando (Sp.),  wireless sta., 1290 
San  Fernando  de  Apure(Venez.)}  1369 
San  Fernando deAtapabo  (Ven.),  1369 
San  Francisco  (Cal.),  461,  511,  512, 

513 

—  Federal  Bank,  497 

—  trade  and  port,  492,  513 

San   Francisco    de    Macoris    (Santo 

Domingo),  1258 
San  Fructuoso  (Uruguay),  1362 
San  Gioranni  di  Medua  (Albania), 

666,  667 
San  Jos^  (Costa  Rica),  778;   tn.,  779 

(Guatemala),  port,  981 

(Uruguay),  1362 

San  Juan  (Arg. ),  669 ;  mines,  674  ; 

town,  670 
San  Juan  (Porto  Rico),  643 

—  naval  station,  644 

San  Juan  del  Norte  (Nic.)  port,  1127 

—  wireless  station,  1128 

San  Juan  del  Sur  (Nicaragua),  1126 

—  port,  1127 

Sankuru  (Belgian  Congo),  700 
San  Lorenzo  (Honduras),  988 
San  Luis  (Arg.),  669  ;  town,  670 
San  Luis  Potosi  (Mex.),  1075,  1076 
San  Marino  (Italy),  1027 
San  Miguel  (Paraguay),  copper,  1160 

(Salvador),  1254;    mines,  1255 

San  Pedro  (Paraguay),  1157 ;  town, 

1158 
San  Pedro  de  Macoris  (S.  Dom.),  1258 

—  wireless  station,  1262 

San  Pedro  Sula  (Honduras),  988 
San  Remo,  Supreme  Council,  1245 
San  Salvador  (Brazil),  715 

(Salvador),  1264 

Sansanne-Mangu  (Togoland),253,254 
San  Sebastian  (Spain),  1284 


SAN 

Sansing  (China),  port,  747 
San  Thom6  Is.  (Portug.  Afr.),  1201, 
1203 

—  finance,  1203 

—  population,  1203 

—  products,  1203 

—  railway,  1203 

Santa  Ana  (Salvador),  1254 
Santa  Barbara  (Houd.),  hats,  990 
Santa Catharina  (Brazil),  715,718,720 

—  Germans  in,  720 

Santa  Clara  (Cuba),  784  ;  town,  785 
Santa  Cruz  (Argentina),  670,  674 

(BoUvia),  707, 708, 709;  tn.',  707 

wireless  station,  711 

(Canaries),  1284 

Islands  (Pacific),  445 

Santa  Cruz  de  Bravo  (Mexico),  1075 
Santa  Elena  (Ecuador),  oil  fields,  823 
Santa  F^  (Argentina),  prov.,  669, 674; 
town,  670  ;  university,  671 

(New  Mexico),  581 

Santa  Isabel  (Fernando  Po),  1297 
Santa  Mai-ta  (Colombia),  771,  773 
Santa  Maura  (Ionian  Sea),  967 
Santander  (Colom.),  provs.,  771,  773 

—  (Spain),  prov.,  1283,  1291 

—  town,  1284 ;  wireless  station,  1295 
Santarem  (Portugal),  1195 

Santa  Rosa  (Guatemala),  mines,  981 

—  (Honduras),  988 

—  de  Toay  (Argentine),  669 
Santa  Tecla  (Salvador),  1256 
Santiago  (Chile), prov.,  735;town,  735 

—  (Panama),  1149 

—  (Spain),  university,  1285 

—  de  Cuba,  mines,  786 
port,  787 ;  town,  785 

—  del  Estero  (Argentina),  669  ;  town, 

670 

—  de  los  Caballeros  (S.Dom.),  1258, 

1259 
Santi  Quaranta  (Albania),  667 
Santo  Domingo,  984,  986,  1258  aqq 

—  agriculture,  1260 

—  American  marines  in,  1260 

—  area  and  population,  1258 

—  banks,  1262 

—  books  of  reference,  1263 

—  Cabinet,  1258 

—  Chamber  of  Deputies,  1258 

—  coal,  1260 

—  cocoa,  1260 
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Santo  Domingo,  commerce,  1261 

—  communications,  1261,  1262 

—  constitution  and  government,  1258 

—  constabulary,  1260 

—  copper,  1260 

—  customs  collections,  1269 

—  debt,  1260 

—  defence,  1260 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1263 

—  education,  1259 

—  ethnic  elements,  1258 

—  finance,  1259 

—  gold,  1260 

—  government,  1268 

—  imports  and  exports,  1261 

—  justice,  1259 

—  language,  1258 

—  loan,  1259,  1260 

—  Military  Governor,  1258 

—  mineraljB,  1 260 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1262 

—  National  Congress,  1268 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  telephones,  1262 

—  President,  1258 

—  production  and  industry,  1260 

—  railways,  1262 

—  religion,  1259 

—  roads,  1261,  1262 

—  Senate,  1258 

—  shipping,  1261 

—  sugar,  1260,  1261 

—  tobacco,  1260 

—  towns,  1259 

—  university,  1269 

—  wireless  stations,  1262 

Santo  Domingo  (city),   1258,  1259, 

1262 
Santo  Paulo  de  Loanda  (P.W.A.)i 

1203 
Santo  Tomas  (P.I.)f  univ.,  648 
Santos,  Los  (Panama),  1149 
Santuao  (China),  port,  747 
San  Tynacio  (Paraguay),  1157 
San  Vicente  (Salvador),  1254 
Sao  Luiz  (Brazil),  716  ;  town,  715 
SftoPaulq(Brazil),  715,7l8;coal,  720 

coffee,    719  ;    colonies,   720 

faculties,  716  ;  railways,  722 

town,  715 
Sapele  (Nigeria),  246 
Sapporo  (Japan),  1040 
Sarajevo  (Serb,  Croat,  Slovene),  1266 
Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.),  584 


8AU 

Saratov  (Russia),  1226  ;  town,  1223 

—  university,  1280 

Sarawak  (Borneo),  98,  99,  165 
Sardinia,  1006,  1015,  1019  ;  defena. 

1016 ;  mining,  1020 
Sark  and  Brechou,  population,  24 

—  government,  86 
Sarpsborg  (Norway),  1133 
Sasebo  (Japr.)»  1040  ;  naval  sta.,  1046 

shipyard,  1046 
Saskatchewan  (Canada),  282,  325  »> 

—  agriculture,  291,  292,  826 

—  area  and  population,  28.'>,  326 

—  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  2S6 

—  books  of  reference,  327 

—  coal,  294,  326 

—  commerce,  826 

—  communications,  326 

—  const.  &  gov.,  282,  284,  325 

—  crops,  291,  292,  326 

—  dairy  output,  326 

—  education,  287,  288,  326 

—  farm  holdings,  291 

—  finance,  290,  326 

—  fisheries,  293,  326 

—  forests,  293 

—  land  holdings,  291,  292 

—  Legislative  Assembly,  284,  325 

—  Lieutenant-Governor,     284,    325. 

326 

—  live  stock,  326 

—  manufactures,  293,  826 

—  minerals,  294,  326 

—  ministrv,  826 

—  political  parties,  325 

—  production  and  industry,  291, 29*2. 

293,  294,  826 

—  railways,  300,  326 

—  religion,  287 

—  representation,  282,  288,  284,  325 

—  telephones,  326 

—  towns,  826 

—  university,  287,  326 

—  wheat,  291,  326 
Saskatoon  (Canada),  326 
Sassandra  (Ivory  Coast),  899 
Sassari  (It.),  1006 ;  tn.,  1008  ;  unit.. 

1010 
Sasstown  (Liberia),  1067 
Satul  Mare  (Rumania),  1215 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich. ),  ship  canal. 

560 
Saumur  (France),  849 
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Savage  Island  (Cook  Islands),  436,437 
Savaii  (Western  Samoa),  438,  489 
Savannah  (Ga.),  461,  527 

—  port,  628 

Savanna  la  Mar  (Jamaica),  341 
Savusavu  (Fiji),  wireless  station,  442 
Saxe-Altenburg  (Thuringia),  961 
Saxe-Melningen  (Thuringia),  961 
Saxe- Weimar- Eisenach   (Thuringia), 

961 
Saxony,  918,  958  aqq 

—  agricnlture,  960 

—  area  and  population,  918,  958 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  959 

—  books  of  reference,  960 

—  breweries  &  distilleries,  931,  960 

—  coal,  930,  960 

—  constitution  and  government,  958 

—  crops,  960 

—  debt,  960 

—  divisions,  958 

—  education,  959 

—  finance,  959 

—  iron,  930 

—  justice  and  crime,  959 

—  live  stock,  930,  960 

—  manufactures,  931,  960 

—  mining,  930,  960 

—  ministry,  958 

—  political  parties,  958 

—  production  and  industry,  930,  931, 

960 

—  religion,  959 

—  representation,  918 

—  savings  banks,  960 

—  towns,  959 

—  university,  923,  959 
-—wheat,  960 

Saxony  (Prussian),  area,  &c.,  954 

Say  (Fr.  W.  Africa),  901 

Sayaji  Rao,  Gaekwar,  Baroda,  121 

Sayam,  see  Siam 

Sayid  Mir  Aliiii    Khan    (Bokhara), 

1242 
Saywolu  (Liberia),  1067 
Scarpanto  (Aegean),  1032 
Schaffhausen     (Switzerland)        318, 

1320 ;  town,  1321 
Sohaumburg-Lippe,  918,  961 

—  area  and  population,  918   961 

—  finance,  961 

Schelde,      Western      (Netherlands), 
defences,  1103 


SCO 

Schellenburg  (Liechtenstein),  1070 
Schenectedy  (N.  Y.),  461,  584 
Schiedam  (Netherlands),  1098 
Schlesien,  see  Silesia 
Schleswig  (Slesvig),  802,  919 
Schleswig-Holstein  (Prussia),  954 
Schoneberg  (Danzig),  798 
Schoneberg  (Prussia),  920,  954 
Schouten  Is.  (New  Guinea),  420 
Schulthess,    E.    (Swiss    President), 

1319 
Schwaben  (Bavaria),  942 
Schwarzburg-RudoLstadt,      (Thurin- 
gia), 961 
Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen,  (Thurin- 
gia, 961 
Schwarzwald  (Wiirttemberg),  962 
Schweitz,  see  Switzerland 
Schweitzerhalle  (Switz.),  salt,  1326 
Schwenningen  (Wiirttemberg),  963 
Schwerin  (Meck.-Schw.),  950 
Schwyz  (Swiss  canton),  1318,  1320 
Scotland,  agricultural  holdings,  63 

—  agriculture,  60  sqq 

—  area,  13,  60  sqq 

—  banks,  83 
post-office,  81 

—  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  25 

—  books  of  reference,  89 

—  burghs,  12,  22 

—  canals,  80 

—  cities  and  towns,  22 

—  councils,  12 

—  counties,  21 

—  criminals,  38 

—  crops,  61,  62 

—  education,  agricultural,  64 

elementary,  34,  85 

finance  of,  35 

secondary,  32 

university,  30,  81 

—  electorate,  6 

—  fisheries,  65 

—  forestry,  66 

—  illegitimacy,  25 

—  inhabited  bouses,  21,  47 

—  justice  and  crime,  36,  37 

—  King,  3,  27 

—  language,  14 

—  local  government,  12 

—  local  taxation,  48,  50 

—  national  insurance,  89 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  22 
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Scotland,  parish  councils,  12 

—  parliamentary  representation,  6 

—  pauperism,  40,  41 

—  police,  87 

—  population,  13-16,  20-22 
burghs,  22 

counties,  21 

—  property  assessed,  48 

—  railways,  80 

—  religion,  28 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  46 

—  universities,  80^  81 

—  wheat,  61,  62 

Scran  ton  (Pennsylvania),  461,  602 
Scrub  forest  (Kenya),  180 
Scutari  (Albania),  666 

Seattle  (Wash.),  461,  627 

—  defence,  628 
Sebasteia,  see  Sivas 
Sebastopol,  1228  ;  harbour,  1233 
Sebele  II.,  Batawana  chief,  202 
Seboko  Mokgosl,  Bamaliti  chief,  202 
Seccondee  (Gold  Coast),  248 
Sedalia  (Missouri),  566 

Sedhiou  (Senegal),  897 
Sefrou  (Morocco),  1085 
Segboru^  (DahoTiey),  900 
Segou  (French  West  Africa),  900 
Segovia  (Spain),  province,  1283 
Segowlie,  Treaty  of,  1092 
Seiny,  1248 
Seistan  (Persia),  1168 
Selangor,  165,  170,  171,  172,  173 

—  area  and  population,  171 
Selukwe  (Rhodesia),  204 
Semipalatinsk  (R.-in-A.),  1227;  tn., 

1229 
Semiryechinsk  (Russia-in-Asia),  1227 
Sendai  (Japan),  1040 
S^n^gambia  and  Niger  Ter  (Fr.),  900 
Senegal,  871,  895,  896,  897,  898 

—  area  and  population,  871,  895,  897 

—  banks,  898 

—  books  of  reference,  902 

—  budget,  897 

—  communes,  897 

—  communications,  897,  898 

—  education,  897 

—  imports  and  exports,  896,  897 

—  porta,  898 

—  post  offices,  897 

—  production  and  industry,  897 

—  railways,  898 


8SR 

Senegal,  representation,  871,  897 

—  river  service,  898 

—  shipping,  898 

—  telegraphs  and  telephones,  897, 89S 

—  territories,  897 

—  troops  from,  856 

Scnggora  (Siam),  wireless  statn.,  1278 
Senj   (Serb,   Croat,    Slovene),     coa! 

mine,  1268 
Seoul  (Korea),  1054,  1055 
Serae  (Eritrea),  1028 
Seraing  (Belgium),  691 
Serb,    Croat,    and    Slovene.   State, 
1264  sqq 

—  agriculture,  1268 

—  area  and  population,  1265 

—  army,  1267 

—  banks,  1269 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  1247 

—  books  of  reference,  1270 

—  boundaries,  1264 

—  carpets,  1268 

—  coal,  1268 

—  commerce,  1269 

—  communications,  1269 

—  constitution     and     goTermnent, 

1264,  1266 

—  copper,  1268 

—  crops,  1268 

—  debt,  1267 

—  defence,  1267 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1270 

—  districts,  1265 

—  education,  1266 

—  finance,  1267 

—  flour  mills,  1268 

—  forests,  1268 

—  fruit,  1268 

—  government,  1264,  1265 

—  import^)  and  exports,  1269 

—  iron,  1268 

—  justice  and  crime,  1266 

—  King,  1264 

—  livestock,  1268 

—  manufactures,  1268 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1268 

—  ministry,  1265 

—  money  and  credit,  1269 

—  money,    weights    and   measures, 

1270 

—  Parliament,  1264 
-r-  paoperism,  1266 

—  political  parties,  1265 
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Serb,  Croat,  and  Slovene  State, 
posts,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
1269 

—  production  and  industry,  1268 

—  provinces,  1285 

—  railways,  1269 

—  religion,  1266 

—  representation,  1264,  1265 

—  river  navigation,  1269 

—  roads,  1269 

—  royal  family,  1264 

—  Senate,  1264,  1265 

—  silk,  1268 

—  tobacco,  1268 

—  towns,  1266 

—  university,  1266 

—  wheat,  1268* 

Serbia  (Serb,  Groat,  Slovene),  1264 

—  agricultarc,  1268 

—  area  and  population,  1265 

—  banks.  1269 

—  books  of  reference,  1270 

—  carpets,  1268,  1269 

—  coal,  1268 

—  -  commerce,  1269 

--  constitution      and     government, 
1264,  1265 

—  copper,  1268 
debt,  1266 

—  education,  1266 

—  forests,  1266 

—  -  justice,  crime,  pauperism,  1266 

—  King,  1264 

—  manufactures,  1268  • 

—  mining,  1268 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1269 

—  production  and  industry,  1268 

—  religion,  1266 

—  territory  gained,  727,  1264 

—  tobacco,  1268 
Serena,  La,  see  La  Serena 
Sergipe  (Brazil),  715,  718 
Seriphos  (Cyclades),  967 
Serowe  (Bechuanaland),  202 
Serpukhov  (Russia),  1228 
Serres  (Greece),  967  ;  town,  968 
Sctif  (Algeria),  881 

Setit  (Eritrea),  1028 
Sf  ttat  (Morocco),  1085 
Setubal(Port.),  1195;  fishing,  1199 
Sevastopol,  9ee  Sebastopol 
Sevilla  (Spain),  prov.,  1288,  1291 

—  town,  1284;  university,  1285, 1286 
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Seychelles  Islands,  198 

—  area  and  population,  198 

—  commerce,  199 

—  crime,  198 

—  currency,  199 

—  education,  198 

—  finance,  199 

—  Governor,  198 

—  imports  and  exports,  199 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  199 

—  savings  bank,  199 

—  shipping,  199 
Seyidie  (Kenya),  179 

Seyyid  Khalifa  bin   Harub,  Sultan 

(Zanzibar),  186 
Seyyid  Taimur    bin    Feysil,  Saltan 

(Oman),  1147 
Sfakla  (Crete),  967 
Sfax  (Tunis),  904 
s'Gravenhage,  see  Hague 
Shafi  sect  (Zanzibar),  187 
Shahinsh&h  or  Saltan,  Persia,  1163 
Shahjahdnpur  (India),  127 
Shahrig  (Baluchistan),  158,  159 
Shahr-i-Zabz  (Bokhara),  1242 
Shaikh  Othman  (Aden),  95 
Shamanism  (Tibet),  762 
Shamiyah  (Mesopotamia),  1350 
Shanjghai  (China),  750, 754  ;  port,  747 

—  wireless  station,  758 
Shan  race  (Siam),  1272 

Shan  States  (Siam),  trade,  148 
Shansi  (China),  prov.,  745,  750,  755 
Shantung  (China),  745,  1039,  1058 

—  iron,  765 

Sharqiya  (Egypt),  258,  259 
Shasi  (China),  port,  747 
Shavli  (Lithuania),  1249 
Shawnee  (Okl.).  597 
Shebeli  (It.  Somaliland),  1029 
Shebo  (Baluchistan).  159 
Sheboygan  (Wisconsin),  633,  634 
Shechem  (Palestine),  see  Nablus 
Sheffield,  pop.,  18;  univ.,  30,   81 
Sheik  Isa,  cnief  (Bahrein  Is.),  97 
Sheik-uMslam,  904, 1083, 1165, 1331, 

1336,  1337 
Shellah  Berbers  (Morocco),  1084 
Sheng-king(  Manchuria),  province,  761 
Shensi  (China),  746  ;  petroleum,  755 
Sherbro  Island  (Sierra  Leone),  250 
Sheridan  (Wyoming),  636 
s'Hertogenbosch  (Netherlands),  1098 
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Sherwood  (N.S.W.),  869 
Shetland  Isles,  area  and  pop.,  21 
Shiah  sect  (Bahrein),  97 
—(Persia),  116  5 
—(Syria),  1359 
Shibio-el-Rdm  (E^ypl),  259 
Shigatse  (Tibet),  762 
Shikapnr  (India),  127 
Shikoku  Is.  (Japan),  1088,  1039 
Shimonoeeki  (Japan),  1039,  1040 
Shintoism  (Japan),  1041 
Shin-wi-ju  (Korea),  port,  1055 
Shir&z  (Persia),  1165,  1167 
Shir^  Province  (Nyasaland),  195 
Shizuoka  (Japan),  1040 
Shoa  (Abyssinia),  658 

—  coal,  659 

—  race,  668 
ShoUpnr  (India),  127 
Shorartid  (Baluchistan),  158 
Shortland  Island  (Pacific),  445 
Shreveport  (Louisiana),  544 
Shumla  (Bulgaria),  728 
Shusha  (Russia),  1229 
Sialkot  (India),  127 

Siam,  1272  sqq 

—  agriculture,  1276,  1276 

—  area  and  population,  1272,  1273 

—  army,  1275 

—  banks,  1278 

—  books  of  reference,  1279 

—  boundaries,  1272,  127.3 

—  Cabinet,  1272 

—  canals,  1276 

—  ceded  territory,  171,  874,  1273 

—  Chinese  in,  1273,  1276 

—  coal,  1276 

—  commerce,  148,  1276 

—  commuDicatioQS,  1277,  1278 

—  debt,  1275 

—  defence,  1275 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1279 

—  divisions,  1272,  1278 

—  education,  1274 

—  finance,  1274 

—  foreign  advisers,  1273,  1274,  1275 

—  forests,  1276 

—  forts,  1276 

—  fruit,  1276 

—  government,  1272 
local,  1272 

—  immigration  and  emigration,  1273 

—  imports  and  exports,  1276 


SIB 

Siam,  irrigation,  1276 

—  justice,  1274 

—  King,  1272 

—  Legislative  Council,  1272 

—  live  stock,  1276 

—  local  government,  1272 

—  mines,  1276 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1275 

—  Monthons,  1272,  1273 

—  navy,  1276 

—  police,  1274 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  telephones,  127; 
I   —  production  and  industry,  1275 

—  provinces,  1272,  1273 

—  raUways,  1277,  1278 

—  reigning  sovereign,  1272 

—  religion,  1274       • 

—  rice,  1276,  1277 

—  rubber,  1276 

—  savings  bank,  1278 

—  shipping,  1277 

—  timber  (teak),  1276,  1277 

—  tin,  1276 

—  university,  1274 

—  wireless  stations,  1278 

—  wolfram,  1276 
Siauliai  (Lithuania),  1249 
Siberia,  1226,  1232 

—  area  and  population,  1226 
^-  books  of  reference,  1240 

—  govts,  and  provinces  (old),  1226 

—  Japanese  troops  in,  1045 

_  1:AW]ia     1229 

Sibi  (Baluchistan),  168,  159 

Sibiu  (Rumania),  1215 

Slbn  (Sarawak),  99  ;  wireless  stat. ,  lOJ 

Sicily  (Italy),  1006,  1019,  1020 

Sidi-bel- Abbes  (Algeria),  881 

Sidi  Mohamed  (Bey,  Tunis),    903 

Siecke  (French  Guinea),  gold,  898 

Siem  Rap  (Siam),  1273 

Siena    (Italy),  1006  ;     town,  1008 : 

university,  1010 
Sierra  Leone,  199,  242,  896,  1066 

—  area  and  population,  251 

—  books  of  reference,  253 

—  commerce,  261 

—  currency,  262 

—  debt,  251 

—  education,  261 

—  finance,  261 

—  Governor,  262 

—  imports  and  exports,  251 
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Sierra  Leone,  police,   251 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  etc.,  252 

—  railway,  252 

—  savings  banks,  252 

—  shipping,  251 

Protectorate,  242,  262 

— area  and  population,  252 

— education,  252 

imports  and  exports,  262 

— justice,  252 

Signakh  (Georgia),  916 
Siguiri  (French  Guinea),  898 
Sikhs  (Baluchistan),  160 

—  (India),  117,  128 
Sikkim,  121,  162-3,  762,  763 

area  and  population,  121,  162 

—  imports  and  exports,  168 

—  religion,  128,  162 

Silesia  (Czecho-SloT.),  789,  790,  919 

—  area  and  population,  791 

—  districts,  790 

—  education,  791 

—  forests,  794 

Silesia  (Plebiscite area),  790,  919,1186 
Silesia  (Poland)  790,  919,  1188 
Silesia  (Prussia),  919,  954 

—  area  and  population,  954 

—  manufactures,  931 

—  mines,  930 

—  religion,  965 

Silesia,  Upper  (Ger.),  919,  932,  1186 
Siliguri  (India),  762 
Silhouette  Island  (Seychelles),  198 
Simbirsk  (Russia),  1226  ;  town,  1228  ; 

university,  1230 
Simferopol  (Russia),  1228 
Simi  (Aegean),  1032 
Simpson  Harbour  (Pacific),  421 
Sinu  (Egypt),  258 
Sinaloa  (Mexico),  state,  1075 
Sind  (India),  area  &  pop.,  120,  138 

—  commerce,  144,  146 

—  forests,  139 

—  justice,  131 

—  land  revenue,  138 

tenure,  138 

Singa  (A.-E.  Sudan),  274 
Singapore,  (Straits  Settlements)  164, 

165,  166,  169 

—  area  and  population,  165 

—  court,  166 

—  trade,  167,  168 
Singora  (Siamese),  1272 
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Sinjrdni,  Western  (Baluch. ),  159 
Sin-kiang,  (China),  dependency,  764 

—  administration,  764 

—  area  and  population^  746,  764 

—  products,  764 

—  races,  764 

—  towns,  764 
Since  (Liberia),  1067 

Sioux  Oity  (Iowa),  461,  537,  573 

Sioux  Falls  (South  Dakota),  611 

Siracusa  (Sicily),  1006  ;  town,  1008 

Sir  Charles  Hardy  Is.  (Pacific),  421 

Sirmur  (India),  state,  124 

Sis,  Catholicos  of,  1336 

Sisophon  (Siam),  1278 

Sisowath,  King  (Cambodia),  877 

Sitka  (Alaska),  638 

Sitra  Island  (Persian  Gulf),  96 

Sivas(  Asia  Minor),  1335  ;  town,  1336 

Six  Islands,  194 

Skagway  (Alaska),  638 

Skansen  (Greenbmd),  811 

Skaraborg  (Sweden),  province,  1302 

Skien  (Norway),  1133 

Skobelev  (Russia-in-Asia),  1229 

Skoplye  (Serbia),    1226 

Skypanie,  see  Albania 

Slavonia,  see  Croatia-Slavonia 

Slesvig  territories,  802,  919 

Sliven,  see  Slivno 

Slivno  (Bulgaria),  728 

Slovakia  (Czecho-Slovakia),  789,  790 

—  area  and  population,  791 

—  districts,  790 

—  education,  791,  792 

—  forests,  794,  795 

—  minerals,  795 

—  representation,  790 

Slovenia  (Serb,  Croat,  Slovene),  1265 
Smethwick,  population,  18 
Smolensk     (Russia),     1226  ;    town, 

1228 
Smyrna    (Asia   Minor),    971,    1334, 

1885 

—  cotton  spinning,  1342 

—  flour  milling,  1341 

—  mines,  1341 

—  occupied,  971,  1340 

—  railway,  1343 

—  town,  968,  1342,  1844 

—  tramways,  1844 
Sobhuza,  chief,  Swaziland,  208 
Sobranye  (Bulgaria),  727 
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8O0 

Society  IslandB  (Fr.  Oceania),  912,918 
Socorro  Island  (Urognay),  1362 
Soderhamn  (Sweden),  1808 
Sodermanland  (Sweden),  proT.,  1802 
Sodertalje  (Sweden),  1303 
Soerabaya  (Java),  1114,  1115 
Soerakarta  (Java),  1114 
Sofala  district  (Port  E.  Af.),  1204 
Sofia  (Bulgaria),  728,729,  782  ;  univ., 

728 
Sogn  og  Fjordan  (Norway),  1132 
SoW  (Egypt),  259 
Sokod^  (Togoland),  258,  254 
Sokoto  (Abyssinia),  658 
Sokotra  Island  (Africa),  96,  199 
Soller  (Spain),  wireless  stn.,  1295 
Soleore,  see  Solothnm 
Solomon    Islands    (Anstralian    de- 
pendency, late  German  New 
Gainea),  350,  419,  422 

—  administration,  419,  422 

—  area  and  population,  422 

—  produce,  422 

Solomon   Islands    (British    Protect- 
oratf),  422,  445 

—  area  and  population,  445 

—  produce,  446 

Solomon  Islands  (Mauritius),  194 
Solothum(Switz.),  1318,1320  ;  town, 

1821 
Somali  Coast,  British  and  French, 

see  Somaliland 
Somali  tribes,  179,  658 
Somaliland  (Abyssinian),  657 
Somaliland  ( French),  871 , 8  72, 894, 895 

—  adminibtration,  894 

—  area  and  population,  871,  894 

—  budget,  895 

—  education,  895 

—  imports  and  exports,  872,  895 

—  products,  895 

—  shipping,  895 

—  troops  from,  855 

SomalUand  (Italian),  274,  1017, 1029 
Somaliland  Protectorate  (Brit.),  200 

—  area  and  population,  200 

—  defence,  200 

—  production,  200 

Sombrero  Island  (W.I.)»  343,  345 
Somerville  (Mass.),  461,  553 
Somerville  College,  Oxford,  31 
Somoto  (Nicaragua),  1126 
Sonderhannen  (Thuringia),  961 


SOU 

Sondrio  (Italy),  1004 ;  town,  1008 
Songchin  (Korea),  port,  1055 
Sonora  (Mexico),  state,  1075 
Sonsonate  (Salvador),  1264 
Soochow  (China),  port,  747 
Sor  hills  (Baluch.),  coal  in,  161 
Sorbonne  (Paris),  848 
Soria  (Spain),  province,  1283 
Soriano  (Uruguay),  1862 
Sormovo  (Russia),  1228 
Sor  Trondelag  (Norway),  1132 
Sosnowiec  (Poland),  1186 
Sotchi  (Georgia),  914  ;  town,  915 
South  Africa  (British),    gee   Basuto- 
land,  Bechnanaland,  Cape  Colony, 
Natal,  Orange  Free  State,  Rhode- 
sia, Swaziland,  Transvaal,  kc, 

Union  of  (q.v.),  210 

South  African  Coll.,  Cape  Town,  214 
Southampton,  18  ;  coll.,  30  ;  port,  80 
South  Australia,  350,  395  sqq,  414 

—  aborigines,  397 

—  Advisory  Board  of   Science  and 

Industry,  399 

—  Agent-General,  896 

—  agriculture,  398 

—  area  and  population,  852,  396 

—  banks,  363,  400 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  352, 397 

—  books  of  reference,  400 

—  Chinese  in,  397 

—  commerce,  359,  399 

—  communications,  862,  400 

—  constitution  &govt.,  350,  351,  395 

—  copper,  399 

—  crops,  898,  399 

—  debt,  398 

—  defence,  354,  355 

—  Department  of  Chemistry,  399 

—  education,  397 

—  finance,  398 

—  fruit  culture,  399 

—  gold,  899 

—  Governor,  396 

—  imports  and  exports,    359,    899, 

400 

—  inhabited  houses,  352 

—  justice  and  crime,  398 

—  land  tenure,  398 

—  live  stock,  399 

—  local  government,  896 

—  manufactures,  899 

—  minerals,  899 
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South  Austialia,  ministry,  396 

—  money  and  credit,  363,  400 

^ —  old-age,  invalidity,  &  war  pensions, 
398 

—  ports,  361,  400 

—  production  and  industry,  398 

—  railways,  362,  400 

—  religion,  397 

—  representation,  350,  395 

—  roads,  400 

—  sheep,  399 

—  shipping,  361,  400 

—  silver,  399 

—  tramways,  400 

—  university,  398 

—  wheat,  899 

—  wine,  399 

— ^«ea2«o Australia,  Commonwealth  of 
South  Bend  (Indiana),  461,  685 
South  Carolina,  457,  608  sqq 

—  agriculture.  477,  478,  609 

—  area  and  population,  457,  475,  608 

—  books  of  reference,  610 

—  charity,  609 

—  cities,  608 

—  communications,  610 ' 

—  constitution  and  government,  608 

—  cotton,  478,  609 

—  debt,  609 

—  education,  609 

—  farms,  609 

—  finance,  609 

—  fii^eries,  609 

—  forests,  609 

—  Germans  in,  608 

—  gold,  610 

—  Indians  in,  608 

—  live  stock,  609 

—  manufactures,  610 

—  mills,  610 

—  mining,  610 

—  naval  station,  492 

—  ports,  492 

—  production   and    industry,     477, 

478,  609 
^  public  lands,  476 

—  railways,  610 

—  religion,  608 

—  representation,  453,  608 

—  rice,  477,  609 

—  shipping,  492 

—  tobacco,  478,  609 

—  university,  609 


SOU 

South  Carolina,  wheat,  609 

—  wool,  609 

South  Dakota,  457,  610  ^9 

—  agriculture,  447,  612 

—  area  and  population,  457,  475,  611 

—  banks,  612 

—  books  of  reference,  618 

—  cities,  611 

—  communications,  612 

—  constitution  and  government,  610 

—  crime,  612 

—  dairying,  612 

—  education,  611 

—  farms,  612 

—  finance,  612 

—  flax,  612 

—  forests,  612 

—  Germans  in,  611 

—  gold,  612 

—  Indians  in,  611 

—  Indian  reservations,  611 

—  irrigation,  476 

—  live  stock,  612 

—  manufactures,  612 

—  milling,  612 

—  mining,  612 

—  pauperism,  612 

—  procluction  and  industry,  477,  612 

—  public  lands,  475 

—  railways,  612 

—  religion,  611 

—  representation,  458,  610 

—  telegraphs  and  telephones,  612 

—  timber,  480,  612 

—  university,  611 

—  wheat,  477,  612 

—  wool,  612 

Southend-on-Sea,  population,  18 
South  Georgia  (S.  Atlan. ),  328  ;  seal- 
ing, 829  ;  whaling,  328,  329 

South  Holland,  province,  1097,  1105 
South  Island  (New  Zealand),  424,  425 
South  Jutland  Provinces  (Denmark), 

802 
South  Nejd,  1348 
South  Orkneys  (S.  Atlantic),  328 
South  Pacific  Is.  (K.  Z.),  424,  425, 

486 
Southport,  population,  18 
South  Sea  Islanders,  430 
South  Shetlands  (S.  Atlantic),  328 
South  Shields,  population,  18 
South  Slesvig  (Prussia),  802 
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SOU 

South-West  Africa  (Protect. )» 239  sqq 

—  admiDistratioii,  289 

—  Administrator,  240 

—  agriculture,  241 

—  area  and  population,  239 

—  books  of  reference,  241 

—  communications,  241 

—  copper,  241 

—  customs,  240 

—  diamonds,  240,  241 

—  education,  239 

—  finance,  240 

—  imports  and  exports,  240 

—  irrigation,  241 

—  justice,  240 

—  live  stock,  241 

—  maize,  241 

—  minerals,  240 

—  native  races,  239,  240 

—  ports,  241 

—  railways,  241 

—  tin,  241 

—  trade,  240 

—  wireless  station,  241 
Spain,  1 280  sqq 

—  agriculture,  1290 

—  area  and  population,  1283,  1290 

—  army,  1287 

aeronautic  branch,  1288,  1289 

colonial,  1084,  1085,  1288 

—  banks,  1296 

—  births,  marriages-,  and  deaths,  1284 

—  books  of  reference,  1297 

—  civil  list,  1280 

—  coal,  1291 

—  colonies,  fcc,   1283,   1284,   1288, 

1296 

—  commerce,  1291 

—  communications,  1294 

—  Congress,  1281,  1282 
-<—  constitution,  1281 

—  copper,  1291 

—  cork,  1291 

—  Cortes,  1281,  1282 

—  Council  of  Ministers,  1282 

—  crops,  1290 

—  customs,  1292 

—  debt,  1287 

—  defence,  1287  sqq 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1296 

—  dockyard,  1289 

—  education,  1285 

—  emigration,  1284 


SPA 

Spain,  faculties,  1286 

—  farms,  1290 

—  finance,  1287 

—  fisheries,  1291 

—  forts,  1289 

—  fruit,  12C0,  1293 

—  government,  Oientral,  1281 
local,  1282 

—  illiteracy,  1285 

—  imports  and  exports,  1291,  1292, 

1293  ' 

—  iron,  68,  1291,  1298 

—  justice  and  crime,  1286 

—  King,  8,  1280,  1282 

—  land  holdings,  1290 

—  live  stock,  1291 

—  local  government,  1282 

—  manufactures,  1291 

—  merchant  navy,  1293,  1295 

—  mining  and  minerals,  1291,  1293 

—  minisSy,  1282 

~  money  and  credit,  1295 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1295 

—  navy,  1289,  1295 

—  occupations  of  people,  1290 

—  old  age  pensions,  1286 

—  olives,  1290 

—  paper,  1291 

—  platinum,  1291 

—  political  parties,  1282 

—  ports,  1293 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  telephones,  1294 

—  production  and  industry,  1290 

—  provinces,  1282,  1283 

—  railways,   1294 

—  reigning  sovereign,  3,  1280 

—  religion,  1284 

—  representation,  1281 

—  royal  family,  3,  1280 

—  savings  banks,  1295 

—  Senate,  1281,  1282 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1293 

—  silk.  1290 

—  sovereigns  since  1479,  1281 

—  sugar,  1290 

—  textiles,  1291 

—  towns,  1284 

~  universities,  1285,  1286 

—  wheat,  1290 

—  wines,  1290,  1292,  1293 

—  wireless  stations,  1289,  1290, 1294, 

1295 

—  wolfram,  1291 
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SPA 

Spandau  (Prossia),  921 
Spanish  Afnoa,  1084,  1085,  1284, 
1288,  1296,  1297 

—  Guinea,  1296,  1297 

—  Zone  (Morocco),  1084,  1085  sqq, 

1284,    1288,    1296,   1297,    see 

Morocco 
Spanish  Town  (Jamaica),  841 
Sparta  (Greece),  969 
Spartanburg  (South  CaroUna),  608 
Speiden  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Speightstown  (Barbados),  339 
Spert  (Serb,  Groat,  Slovene),  1266 
Speyer  (Bavaria),  943 
Spczia  (Italy),  1017  ;  forts.,  1015 

—  torpedo  station,  1017 
Spitsbergen,  area,  1144 

—  books  of  reference,  1146 

—  coal,  1144 

—  government,  1144 

—  minerals,  1144 

—  wireless  station,   1142,  1144 
Spokane  (Wash.),  461,  627,  628 
Sporades  Is.  (Greece),  967 
Sporadi  Is.  (Aegean),  1032 
Springfield  (Illinois),  461,  531,  532 
Springfield  (Mass.),  461,  558 
Springfield  (Miss.),  566 
Springfield  (Ohio),  461,  594 
Srinagar  (Kashmir),  127 
Stambul,  see  Gonstantinople 
Stamford  (Connecticut),  517 
Stampolia  (Aegean),  1032 
Stanislawow  (Poland),  1186 
Stanley  (Falkland  Islands),  328 
Stanley  Falls  (Belgian  Congo),  702 
Stanley  Pool  (Belgian  Congo),  702 
Stanleyville  (Belg.  Congo),  700 

—  wireless  station,  708 
Stara  Zagora  (Bulgaria),  728 
Starbnck  Island  (Pacific),  445 
Stareard  (Meck.-Str.),  961 
Starkenburg  province  (Hesse),  948 
Staryi(Marghelan)  (R.-in-A8ia),  1229 
Stasa  (Nejd  and  Hasa),  1348 

State  Barge  Canal  (N.  Y.),  587 
Stavanger  (Norway),  1133 
Stavropol  (Russia),  1226  ;  town,  1229 
Steegen  (Danzig),  798 
Steiermark,  see  Styria 
Stellenbosch   Univ.  (S.  Afr.),  214 
Steppes  (Russian),  area  &  pop.,  1227 
Stettin  (Pruss.),  796,  920,  954 


SUA 

Steubenville  (Ohio),  594 
Stevens  Point  (Wis.),  683 
Stewart  Island  (N.  Zealand),  424,  425 
Stewart  Sound  (Andamans),  163 
i^teyr  (Austria),  682 
§tiavnica  (Czecho-Slovakia),  791 
Stockholm   (Sweden),    1302;    town, 
1303 

—  local  government,  1300,  1301 

—  port,  1812  ;  universities,  1303 
Stockport,  population,  18 
Stockton-on-Tees,  population,  18 
Stoke-on-Trent,  population,  18 
Straits  Settlements,  164  aqq 

—  area  and  population,  1 65 

—  banks,  169 

—  births  and  deaths,  166 

—  books  of  reference,  176 

—  Chinese  in,  166 

—  commerce,  167 

—  communications,  169 

—  constitution  and  government,  164 

—  currency,  169 

—  customs  valuation,  167,  168 

—  debt,  167 

—  dependencies,  164,  169,  170 

—  education,  166 

—  excise  duties,  167 

—  finance,  166 

—  Governor,  165 

—  immigration,  166 

—  imports  and  exports,  167|  168 

—  justice  and  crime,  166 

—  military  expenditure,  167 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  169 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  169 

—  railways,  169 

—  rubber,  167,  168 

—  shipping,  168 

—  tin,  167,  168 

—  See  also  Malay  States,  Federated 
Strasbourg  (France),  844 ;  faculties, 

848 

—  fort,  854  ;  university,  847 
Streator  (111. ),  632 

Stulginsksis,  A.  (Lithuan.  Pres.  ),1247 
Stuttgart  (Wiirttemberg),  920,  963, 

964 
Stutthof  (Danzig),  798 
Styria  (Austria),  681 ;  area  and  pop. 

682;  defence,  685 
Suabia  (Bavaria),  942 
Suakin  (A.-E.  Sudan),  274 
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SUA 

Suarez  (Bolivia),  port,  709 ;   wifeless 

8tD.,  711 
Sucre(Bolivia),  708;tn.,707;uiiiv.  ,708 

—  (Venezuela),  state,  1369 
Sudan,  set  Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan 
Sudan  (French),  900 

Suez  (i^pt),  258,  259  ;  tn,  k  pt. ,  259 

Suez  Basin,  269 

Suez  Canal,  258,  259,  269,  270 

shares,  43,  49 

Suez  Road,  269 

Suigen  (Korea),  1055 

Suisse,  see  Switzerland. 

Sukhum  (Georgia),  914,  915,  1226; 

town,  915, 1229 
Suleimanie  (Mesopotamia),  1850 
Sulina  (Rumania),  1220 
Sultanabad  (Persia),  carpets,  1168 
Sulu  (Philippines),  prov.,  647,  648 
Sumatra  (D.  B.  I.),  1112 

—  area  and  population,  1118 

—  coal,  1117 

—  railways,  1118 

—  tobacco,  1117 

Summerside  (Prince  Edward  Is.),  322 
Sumy  (Russia),  1228 
Sunda  Is.  (Dutch  East  Indies),  1112 
Sunday  Island  (New  Zealand),  437 
Sunderland,  pop.,  19  ;  port,  67,  79 
Sundsvall  (Sweden),  1803 
Sungai  Ujon^  (Malay),  170,  171 
Suni  or  Sunni  (sect),  (Bahrein),  97 

—  (Baluchistan),  160 

—  (Morocco),  1085 

—  (Persia),  1165 

—  (Syria),  1369 

—  (Turkey),  1337 

—  (Zanzibar),  187 
Sunyani  (Ashanti),  250 
Suoinenlinna  (Finland),  831 
Superior  (Wisconsin),  683 
Sur  (Oman),  1148 

Surat  (India),  127 

Surinam  (D.  W.  Indies),  1119 

—  administration,  1119 

—  agriculture,  1120 

—  area  and  population,  1119 

—  books  of  reference,  1123,  1124 

—  Colonial  States,  1119 

—  communications,  1120 

—  defence,  1120 

—  education,  1120 


aws 

Surinam,  finanoe,  1120 

—  gold,  1120 

—  Governor,  1119 

—  immigration  from  India,  126 

—  imports  and  exports,  1120 

—  justice,  1120 

—  pauperism,  1120 

—  production,  1120 

—  religion,  1120 

—  representation,  1119 

—  shipping,  1120 

—  sugar,  1120 
Suva  (Fyi),  441 

—  schools,  441 

—  wireless  station,  442 

Suvalki    (Lithuania),    1248,     1249; 

town,  1249 
Suwarrow  Is.  (N.Z.),  436 
Sverige,  see  Sweden. 
Svizzera,  see  Switzerland. 
Swahili  race  and  language,  179,  700 
Swakopmund  (S.W.  Africa),  241 
Swansea,  population,  19  ;  port,   67, 

79 
Swdt,  122,  148,  662 
Swatow  (China),  port,  747 
Swaziland  (South  Africa),  208 
— •  aiea  and  population,  208 

—  communications,  209 

—  education,  208 

—  finance,  209 

—  justice,  208 

—  live  stock,  209 

—  tin,  209 
Sweden,  1299  sqq 

—  agriculture,  1808 

—  area  and  population,  1801  sqq 

—  army,  1806 

—  banks,  1313 

—  births,  marriages,  k  deaths,  130S 

—  books  of  reference,  1316 

—  budget,  1306 

—  canals,  1313 

—  coal,  1309 

—  commerce,  1310 

—  constitution  and  government,  1 800 

—  copper,  1309 

—  Council  of  State,  1300,  ISOl 
~  crops,  1308 

—  customs  duties,  1310 
valuation,  1311 

—  debt,  1806 
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SWE 

Sweden,  defence,  1306 

—  Diet,  1300 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1815 

—  divisions,  1301,  1802 

—  edncation,  1303 

—  emigration,  1308 

—  ethnic  elements,  1802 

—  faculties,  1303 

—  farms,  1308 

—  finance,  1304 
local,  1306 

—  First  Chamber,  1300 

—  foreigners,  1302 

—  forests,  1810 

—  Germans- in,  1302 

—  gold,  1809 

—  government,  central,  1300 
local,  1301 

—  governments,  1301,  1302 

—  import  duties,  1311 

—  imports  and  exports,  1310,  1311, 

1812 

—  industries,  1309,  1810 

—  iron,  1309,  1310.  1312 

—  justice  and  crime,  1304 

—  King,  1299,  1300 

—  land  and  house  property,  1306 

—  Landstings,  1300,  1301 

—  live  stock,  1309 

—  local  finance,  1306 
government,  1301 

—  manufactures,  1809,  1310 

—  mercantile  marine,  1312 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1309 

—  ministry,  1300 

—  money  and  credit,  1313 

—  money,    weights,  and    measures, 

1814 

—  navy,  1308 

—  paper  &  pulp,  1310,  1311,  1312 

—  pauperism,  1304 

—  political  parties,  1301 

—  ports,  1812 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  telephones,  1313 

—  production  and  industry,  1308 

—  railways,  1313 

—  reigning  king,  1299,  1300 

—  religion,  1303 

—  representation,  1801,  1302 

—  royal  family,  3,  1299 

—  Second  Chamber,  1300 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1312 

—  silver,  1809 

—  sovereigns  since  1621,  1299 


SWI 

Sweden,  steel,  1309,  1310,  1312 

—  timber  and  woodwork,  1310,  1811, 

1312 

—  towns,  1803 

—  universities,  1308 

—  wheat,  1309 

—  wood-pulp,  1310,  1811 
Swift  Current  (Canada),  326 
Swindon,  population,  19 
Switzerland,  1317  sqq 

—  agriculture,  1325 

—  area  and  population,  1319,  1320 

—  army,  1824 

—  banks,  1828 

—  bee-keeping,  1326 

—  births,  marriages,  k  deaths,  1320 

—  books  of  reference,  1829 

—  breweries,  1326 

-  Bundesrath,  1318 

—  cantons,  1318,  1320 

—  commerce,  1326 

—  communications,  1327 

—  constitution  and  government,  1317 

—  crops,  1325 

—  customs  treaty,  1070 

—  customs  valuation,  1326 

—  debt,  1324 

—  defence,  1324 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1329 

—  divorces,  1320 

—  education,  1321 

—  embroidery,  1326 

—  emigration,  1320 

—  Federal  Assembly,  1318 

—  Federal  Council,  1318 
~  finance,  1323 

—  foreigners,  1320 

—  forestry,  1325 

—  fortresses,  1324,  1325 

—  government,  central,  1317 
local,  1319 

—  illegitimacy,  1320 

—  insurance,  1323 

—  justice  ^nd  crime,  1322 

—  languages,  1320 

—  live  stock,  1325 

—  local  government,  1319 

—  manufactures,  1326 

—  mining,  1326 

—  ministry,  1319 

—  money  and  credit,  1328 

—  money,  weights,  measures  ,1828 

—  Nationalrat,  1317,  1318 

—  pisciculture,  1825 

5  E 
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8WI 

SwitzerlaDd,  political  parties,  1818 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  telephones,  1070, 

1327, 1328 

—  President,  1319 

—  production  and  industry,  1326 

—  railways,  1327 

—  religion,  1321 

—  representation,  1317,  1818,  1310 

—  salt,  1326 

—  savings  banks,  1328 

—  social  insurance,  1323 

—  Standerat,  1317,  1318 

—  towns,  1321 

—  universities,  1317.  1822 

—  watches  and  clocks,  1326 

—  water  traffic,  1827 
~  wheat,  1325 

—  wine,  1326 

Sydney  (N.S.Wales),  banks,  362 

—  fiuanoe,  373 

—  mint,  363,  378 

—  naval  station,  866,  373 

—  population,  869 

—  port,  and  shipping,  361 

—  university,  370 
Sydney  (Nova  Scotia),  316 
Sydney  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Sydproven  (Greenland),  811 
Syed  Alwi,  ruler,  Perils,  175 
Syra  (Greece),  967  ;  town,  968 
Syracuse  (New  York),  461,  584 
Syracuse  (Sicily),  8e$  Siracusa 
Syr  Daria  (R.-in-A.),  prov.,  1227 
Syria,  1335,  1358  sqq 

—  agriculture,  1359 

—  area  and  population,  1358,  1359 

—  books  of  reference,  1360 

—  boundaries,  1358 

—  coal,  1360 

—  commerce,  1360 

—  communications,  1360 

—  crops,  1369 

—  currency,  1360 

—  defence,  1359 

—  education,  1359 

—  finance,  1 359 

—  fruit,  1359 

—  governments,  1358 

—  High  Commissioner,  1358 

—  imports  and  exports,  1360 

—  iron,  1360 

—  livestock,  1360 

—  mandate,  1334,  1358 

—  manufactures,  1860 


TAF 

Syria,  minerals,  1360 

—  occupation,  1340,  1859 

—  olives,  1359 

—  petroleum,  1860 

—  production    and    industry,   1311, 

1359 

—  railways,  1360 

—  religion,  1359 

—  shipping,  1360 

—  silk,  1359.  1360 

—  tobacco,  1359,  1360 

—  towns,  1359  • 

—  university,  1359 

—  wines.  1369.  1360 

Syrmia  (Serb,  Croat,  Slovene),  1265 
Syzran  (Russia),  1228 
Szechuen,  Western  (Tibet),  762 
Szechwan  (China),   provinoe,     746; 

tea,  764 
Szeged  (Hungary),  994 
Sz^kesfeh^rvdr  (Hungary),  994,  997 
Szekler  race  (Bumania),  1215 
Szemao  (China),  port,  747 
Szentes  (Hungary),  994 
Szombathely  (Hungary),  994,  997 


Tabasco  (Mexico),  state,  1075 
Tabou  (Ivory  Coast),  899 
Tablaa,  Las  (Panama),  1149 
Tabriz  (Persia),  1166,  1168 
Tachira  (Venezuela),  state,  1369 
Tacna  (Chile),  734,  785,  1176, 1176 
Tacna  (Peru),  1176 
Tacoma  (Wash.),  461,  627 
Tacuarembd  (Uruguay),  dept.,  1362 
Tatfari,  Ras,  heir  (Abyss. ),  667 
Tafilelt  (Morocco),  1084 
Tagal  tribes  (Cochin  China),  875 
Taganrog  (Russia),  1228 
Tagant  (French  West  Africa),  901 
Tuhaa  Island  (French  Oceania),  912 
Tahiti  Is.  (French  Oceania),  872,  912, 
918 

—  area  and  population,  912 

—  products,  912 

—  shipping,  918 
Taichu  (Formosa),  1067 
Taihoku  (Formosa),  1057 
Tainan  (Formosa),  1067 
Taipa  Island  (Macao),  1202 
Tairend,  aee  Dairen 

Taiwan,   see    Formosa,    1038,   10S9, 
1040,  1056 
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rai-yuan  (China),  746,  750 
T&jik  race  (Afghanistan),  663 
Tajarah  (French  Somali  Coast),  894 
Taka  (Bhutan),  705 
Takamatsu  (Japan),  1040 
Takaoka  (Japan),  1040 
Takasaki  (Japan),  1040 
Talca   (Chile),    prov.,     785 ;    town, 

785 
Talcahuano  (Chile),   735  ;    wireless 

station,  741 
Talien-wan,  747.  761,  1089 
Tallahassee  (Florida),  528,  524 
Tallinn  (Esthouia),  827,  828 
Taltal  (Chile),  739 
Tamale  (West  Africa),  250 
Tamana  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Tamatave    (Madagascar),   889,    890, 

891,  892 
Tamaulipas  (Mexico),  state,  1075 
Tamboy  (Russia),  1226  ;  town,  1228  ; 

Univ.,  1280 
Tamil  race  (Ceylon),  102,  103 

(Malay  States),  171 

Tammerfors  (Finland),  881 
Tampa  (Florida),  524,  525 
Tampere,  see  Tammerfors 
Tampico  (Mexico),  port,  1079 
Tampin  (Malay  State),  169 
Tamworth  (New  South  Wales),  369 
Tanala  race  (Madagascar),  889 
Tanaland  (Kenya),  179 
Tandil  (Argentina),  670 
Tanga  (Tanganyika),  183 
Tanganika  (Belgian  Congo),  700 
Tanganyika  Territory,  182 

—  administration,  182 

—  area  and  population,  182 

—  British  troops  in,  183 

—  commerce,  183 

—  communications,  188 

—  defence,  188 

—  education,  188 
-  finance,  183 

—  forests,  183 

—  Governor,  184 

—  imports  and  exports,  1S3 

—  live  stock,  183 

—  minerals,  188 

—  ports,  183 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  183 

—  production,  181 

—  railways,  183,  700,  708 

—  shipping,  183,  184 


TA8 

Tangier  (Morocco),  1084,  1085 

—  wireless  station,  1089 
Tanjore  (India),  127 
Tanna  Island  (Pacific),  445 

Tanta  (Egypt),    258,  259  ;  mosque, 

260 
Taofiihi  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Taoism  (China),  748 
Tapanceli  (Sumatra),  1113 
Tapiteuea  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Taranaki  district  (N.Z.).  425 
Taranchi  race  (China),  764 
Tiranto  (Italy),  1017  ;  fort,  1015 

—  torpedo  station,  1017 
Tarapaci  (Chile),  734,  735,  789,  1175 
Tarawa  Island  (Pacific),  444 

Tarija  (Bolivia),  707;  town,  707 
Tarragona  (Spain),  province,  1288 
Tartu  (Esthonia),  827 
Tashi  Naragyal,  ruler  (Sikkim),  162 
Tashkent  (R. -in- Asia),  1229  ;  uuiv., 

1230 
Tasichozong  (Bhutan),  705 
Tasmania,  850,  409  sqq 

—  Agent-General,  410 

—  agriculture,  412,  413 

—  area  &  population,  352, 410,  412 

—  banks,  363,  414 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  852,  410 

—  books  of  reference,  414 

—  coal,  418 

—  commerce,  859,  418 

—  communications,  362 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  350,  351, 

'409 

—  copper,  413 

—  debt,  412 

—  defence,  354,  855 

—  education,  411 

—  electric  power  supply,  418 

—  emigration  and  immigration,  411 

—  finance,  411 

—  forests,  412.  413 

—  fruit  culture,  418 

—  gold,  413 

—  Governor,  409 

—  imports  and  exports,  859,  413 

—  inhabited  houses,  852 

—  iuBtice  and  crime,  411 

—  live  stock,  413 

—  manufactures,  412,  413 

—  mines  and  minerals,  413 

—  ministry,  410 

—  money  and  credit,  863 
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Tasmania,  old  age,  war,   invalidity 
pensions,  411 

—  political  parties,  409 

—  port,  861 

—  production  and  industry,  41 2 

—  railways,  362,  412 

—  religion,  411 

—  representation,  350,  409 

—  savings  banks,  414 

—  sheep,  413 

—  shipping,  361,  414 

—  limber,  412,  413 

—  tin,  418 

—  towns,  411 

—  university,  411 

—  water  power,  413 

—  wheat,  413 

—  wool,  418 

—  Su  also  Australia,  Commonwealth 
Tatungkau  (China),  761 

Tau  Island  (Samoa),  652,  653 
Taui  Island  (Pacific),  422 
Taunton  (Massachusetts),  553 
Taurida  (Russia),  1226 
Taveta  forest  (Kenya),  180 
Taveuni  (Fiji),  wireless  station,  442 
Tavira  (Portugal),  1196 
Tawilah  Island  (Persian  Gulf),  1147 
Ta-yeh  (China),  iron,  755 
Taza  (Morocco),  1085 

—  military  area,  1086 
Tchiaturi  (Georgia),  mines,  916 
Tegucigalpa  (Honduras),  988 
Teheran  (Persia),  1165,  1166,  1168, 

1170,  1171 
Tehri  (India),  state,  124 
Tela  (Honduras),  988,  991 
Telavi  (Georgia),  916 
Telemark  (Norway),  1132 
Tembuland  (Cape  Colony),  226 
Temir-Khan-Shurtf  (Caucasus),  1229 
Temuco  (Chile),  735 
Tenedos  Island  (Aegean  Sea),  967, 1334 
Teneriffe,  wireless  station,  1294 
Tenguel  dist.  (Ecuad.),  rubber,  823 
Tengyueh  (China),  port,  747 
Tennessee,  457,  613  sqq 

—  agriculture,  478,  614 

—  area  and  population,  457,  475,  613 

—  books  of  reference,  615 

—  cities,  618 

—  coal,  616 

—  communications,  615 

—  constitution  and  government,  613 


TEX 

Tennessee,  copper,  615 

—  cotton,  478,  614 

—  crime,  614 

—  debt,  614 

—  education,  614 

—  farms,  615 

—  finance,   614 

—  forests,  615 

—  fruit,  614 

—  Germans  in,  613 

—  Indians  in,  613 

—  live  stock,  615 

—  manufactures,  615 

—  maize,  614 

—  mining,  615 

—  pauperism,  614 

—  production  and  industry,  478,  614 

—  railways,  615 

—  religion,  614 

—  representation,  453,  613 

—  river  navigation,  615 

—  timber,  480,  615 

—  tobacco,  478,  614 

—  universities,  614 

—  wheat,  614 

—  wool,  616 

Tenno  (Emperor)  of  Japan,  1036 
Tephii  race  (Bhutan),  705 
Topic  (Mexico),  town,  1075 
Teramo  (Italy),  1005  ;  town,  1008 
Terek  (Ciscaucasia),  1226 
Temate  (Dutch  East  Indies),  1113 
Terre  Haute  (Indiana),  461,  535 
Territoire    de  Commandement   (AI 

geria),  880 
Teruel  (Spain),  province,  1283 
Teschen  (Czecho-Slovakia),  790,  791 

—  (Poland),  790,  1187,  1189 

agriculture,  1189 

religion,  1187 

Teso  district  (Uganda),  184 

Tessin,  see  Ticino 

Tete  (Port.  E.  Af.),  1204,  1206  ;  coal, 

1204 
Tetuan  (Morocco),  1084,  1086,  1086 

—  troops,  1086,  1288 

—  wireless  station,  1289 
Texas,  458,  615  sqq 

—  agriculture,  477,  478,  617 

—  area  and  population,  468, 476,  616, 

616 

—  books  of  reference,  618 

—  cities,  616 

—  coal,  617 
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Texas,  commerce,  618 

—  communicattoDs,  618 

—  constitation  and  govemmeut,  615 

—  cotton,  478,  617  ^ 

—  crime,  617 

—  debt,  617 

—  educatioDi  616 

—  farms,  617 

—  6nance,  617 

—  Germans  in,  616 

—  imports  and  exports,  618 
— ■  Indians  in,  616 

—  irrigation,  476,  617 

—  live  stock,  617 

—  manufactures,  617,  618 

—  mining,  617 

—  natural  gas,  617 

—  pauperism,  616,  617 

—  petroleum,  617,  618 

—  port,  492,  618 

—  production  and  industry,  477,  478, 

617 
— •  public  lands,  475 

—  quicksilver,  617 

—  railways,  618 

—  religion,  616 

—  representation,  453,  615 

—  rice,- 477.  617 

—  river  traffic,  618 

—  tobacco,  617 

—  universities,  616 

—  wheat,  617 

—  wool,  617 
Theodosia  (Russia),  1228 
Therezina  (Brazil),  715 
Thermia  (Cyclades),  967 
Tbessaly  (Greece),  967,  969,  973 
Tbi^s  (Senegal),  897 
Thionville  (France),  fort.,  855 
Thorn  (Poland),  1186  ;  fort.  1189 
Thrace  (Greece),  727,  967,  968,  1334  ; 

occupied,  1340 
Three  Kings  Is.  (Pacific),  437 
Three  Rivers  (Quebec),  824 
Thurgau  (Swiss  canton),  1318,  1320 
Thurmgia,  918,  961 

—  area  and  population,  918,  961 

—  component  states,  961 

—  manufactures,  931 

—  towns,  961 

Tiberias  (Palestine),  1353 ;  springs, 

1355 
Tibesti  (Fr.  W.  Africa),  895 
Tibet,  762,  763,  764 


TOG 

Tibet,  agriculture,  762 

—  area  and  population,  746,  762 

—  books  of  reference,  768 

—  government,  762,  768 

—  production,  762 

—  religion,  762 

—  trade.  148.  762,  763 
routes,  762,  763 

—  treaties,  763,  764 
Tichit  (Fr.  W.  Africa),  901 
Ticino  (Swiss  canton),  1318,  132 
Tiegenhof  (Danzig),  798 
Tiehling  (Manchuria),  761 
Tientsin    (China),  746,  1032;   port, 

747 

—  university,  750 

Tierra  del  Fuego  (Argentina),  670 

—  (Chile),  735,  739 

Tiflis (Georgia),  914,  915,1226;  town 

914,  915,  1229  ;  univ.,  915 
Tiger  Is.  (Honduras),  988 
Tigr^  (Abyssinia),  657 

—  race,  658 

Tigrean  language  (Eritrea),  1027 
Tilburg  (Netherlands),  1098 
Tim  language  (Togoland),  254 
Timaru  (New  Zealand).  426 
Timbuktu  (Fr. Sudan),  900  ;  wireless 

station,  901 
Timisoara  (Rumania),  1215 
Timor  (Dutch  East  Indies),  1113, 1202 

—  (Portuguese),  1201,  1202 

—  area  and  population,  1201,  1202 

—  finance,  1202 

—  imports  and  exports,  1202 
Tinkisso  river  (F.  Guinea),  gold,  898 
Tinos  (Cyclades),  967 

Tinputz  (Solomon  Is.),  422 
Tirana  (Albania),  666 
Tiraspol  (Russia),  1228 
Timoular  (French  India),  873 
Tirnovo  (Bulgaria),  district,  728 
Tiroubouvane  (French  India),  873 
Tivaouane  (Senegal),  897 
Tkhibuli  (Georgia),  mines,  916 
Tlaxcala  (Mexico),  state,  1075 
Tlem^en  (Algeria),  881 
Tobago  (W.  I  ),  888,  346,  347 

—  area  and  population,  346,  347 

—  books  of  reference,  349 

—  production,  847 

—  wireless  system,  347 

Tobolsk  (Siberia),  1226  ;  town,  1229 
Tooopilla  (Chile),  739 
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Togo,  86$  Togoland  (French) 
Togoland,  242,  253,  901,  902 

—  administration,  253,  901 

—  agricalture,  254,  901 

—  area  and  population  253,  254,  901 

—  books  of  reierence,  254 

—  communicatioDS,  254,  902 
— -  education,  254 

—  finance,  254 

—  imports  and  exports,  254,  901 

—  iron,  254,  901 

—  live  stock,  254 

—  minerals,  254,  901 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  254 

—  production,  254,  901 

—  race.  254,  901 

—  railways,  254,  902 

—  religion,  254 

Togoland  (British),  253,  254,  902 

—  area,  253 

Togoland  (French),    258,  871,   901, 
902 

—  administration,  901 

—  area  and  population,  871,  901 

—  ports,  902 

—  railways,  902 

Tohoku  University  (Japan),  1041 
.  Tokelau  Islands  (Pacific),  444 
Tokerdist.(A.-E.  Sudan),  cotton,  275 
Tokio  or  Tokyo,  1040  ;  univ.,  1041 
Tokushima  (Japan),  1040 
Toledo  (Ohio),  461,  594 
Toledo  (Spain),  province,  1283 
Tolima  (Colombia),  771  ;  gold,  773 
Toluca(Nfexico),  1075,  1076 
Tomsk  (Siberia),  1226;  town,  1229 

—  univereitv,  1230 

Tonga  Islands  (Pacific),  350,  443 

—  area  and  population,  443 

—  currency,  444 

—  education,  443 

—  government,  448 

—  High  Commissioner,  448,  444 

—  production,  443 

—  Queen,  443 

—  religion,  448 

—  trade,  443 

Tongareva  I.  (Cook  Islands),  486 
Tongatabu  Island  (Pacific),  443 
Tongsa  (Bhutan),  705 
Tongsa  Penlop  (title).  (Bhat4n),  705 
Tonk  (India),  122,  123 

—  area  and  population,  123 

—  revenue,  123 


TRA 

Tonking,  871,  874,  878 

—  area  and  population,  871,  878 

—  Iiooks  of  refereuce,  879 

—  budget,  878 

—  education,  878 

—  imports  and  exports,  878 

—  port,  878 

—  products,  874,  878 

—  rice,  878 

—  shipping,  878 

Tonsberg  (Norway),  1133  ;  fort,  1136 
Toowoomba  (Queensland),  390 
Topeka  (Kansas),  539,  540 
Tor  (Egypt),  port,  269 
Torino,  see  Turin 
Toro  (Uganda),  184 
Toronto   (Canada),  285,  319  ;  port, 
298 

—  university,  287,  319 

Torreon  (Mexico),  wireless   station, 

1079 
Torrington  (Qonn.),  517 
Tortoise  Islands,  see  Galapagos 
Tortola  Island  (West  Indies),  345 
Tosk  race  (Albania),  666 
Totonicapan  (Guatemala),  979 
Touggout  (Algeria),  881 
Toul  (France),  fortress,  855 
Toulon  (France),  844,  857;  forts,  855; 

torpedo-station,  857 
Toulouse  (France),  844  ;  nniv.,  847 
Tourane  (Annam),  port,  874,  876 
Tourcoing  (France),  844 
Toumai  (Belgium),  691 
Tours  (France),  844 
Townsville  (Queensland),  390 
Toyama  (Japan),  1040 
Tovohashi  (Japan),  1040 
Triilleborg  (Sweden),  1303 
Transbaikalia  (Siberia),  1226 
Trans- Balkan  Railway,  667 
Transcaspian  (Russia),  1227 
Transcaucasia,  1226,  1244 
Transcaueaaian  Republic,  914,  1244. 

1246 
Transiordania  (Kerak),  1349 
Transkei  (Cape  Colony),  226 
Transvaal,  Province  of,  210,  232  sqq 

—  Administrator,  211,  283 

—  agriculture,  218.  235 

—  area  and  population,  212,  233 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  233 

—  books  of  reference,  235 

—  coal,  220,  221 
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Transvaal,  commerce,  235 

—  constittttion  k  govt.,  210, 211,  232 

—  copper,  220 

—  diamonds,  220 

—  education,  214,  215,  234 

—  estimates,  235 

—  factories,  219,  235 

—  finance,  216,  217,  234 

—  gold  output,  220 

—  imports  and  exports,  235 

—  language,  234 

—  liye  stock,  235 

—  local  government,  211,  233 

—  maize,  218,  235 

—  mining,  220 

—  political  parties,  233 

—  production  and  industry,  235 

—  Provincial  Council,  211,  233 

—  railways,  223 

—  religion,  234 

—  representation  210,  211,  233 

—  stock-raising,  235 

—  tin,  220 

—  tobacco,  235 

—  towns,  233 

—  university  college,  216 

—  wheat,  218 

Transylvania  (Rumania),  1213, 1214, 

1215 ;  tobacco,  1218 
Trapani  (Italy),  1006  ;  town,  1008 
Trarza  (Mauritania),  901 
Tras  OS  Montes  (Portugal),  1195 
Travancore  (India),  121,  124 

—  revenue,  124 

—  tea,  140 

Treasury  Island  (Pacific),  445 
Trebizond,  1244, 1335,  1349;  forests, 

1341 ;  town,  1386 
Treinta-y-Tres  (Uruguay),  1362 
Trengfl;anu  (Malaya),  174,  176,  1273 
Trentino  (Italy),  1004 
Trenton  (N.  Jersey),  461,  578 
Treviso  (Italy),  1005  ;  town,  1008 
Trevna  (Bulgaria),  coal  mines,  731 
Tribhubana  BirBikram  (Nepal),  1092 
Trichinopoly  (India),  127 
Trier  (Prussia),  921 
Triest  ( Italy),  1004 
Trikkala  (Greece),  967  ;  town,  968 
Trinidad  (Bolivia),  707 

—  wireless  station,  711 
Trinidad  (Colorado),  514 
Trinidad  (Cuba),  785 
Trinidad  (Uruguay),  1361 


TSA 

Trinidad  (W.  I.),  838,  846 

—  area  and  population,  846,  347 

—  asphalt,  847 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  346 

—  books  of  reference,  349 

—  Chinese  in,  346 

—  commerce,  346,  347 

—  communications,  847 

—  crime,  346 

—  currency,  347 

—  debt,  846 

—  education,  846 

—  finance,  846 

—  Governor,  846 

—  immigration,  126,  343 

—  imports  and  exports,  346,  347 

—  InOians  in,  126,  346 

—  oil  fields,  347 

—  police,  846 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  347 

—  production,  346,  847 

—  railways,  347 

—  savings  banks,  347 

—  shipping,  347 

—  wireless  station,  847 
Trinity  College  (Dublin),  31 

Hartford  (Conn.),  517 

Tripoli  (Italian  Africa),  1030,   1031, 

1032 
Tripoli  (Palestine).  1858,  1359 
Tripolitania  (Italian  Africa),  1030 

—  defence,  1031 

—  production,  1031 

—  railways,  1032 
Tripoli tsa  (Greece),  968 
Tripura  (India)  state,  124 

Tristan  da  Cunha  Is.  (Atlantic),  198 
Trivandrum  (India),  127 
Trois  Fr^re»  Island  (Mauritius),  194 
Troitsk  (Russia),  1228 
Trollhattan  (Sweden),  1808 
Troms  (Norway),  province,  1132 
Trondelag,  Nord  (Norway),  1132 

—  Sor,  1182 

Trondh^fem  (Norway),  11 38;  port,  1141 

Troy  (New  York),  461,  584 

Troyes  (France),  844 

Trujillo  (Honduras),  988,  991 

Trujillo  (Peru),  1175  ;  univ.,  1176 

Trujillo  (Venezuela),  1369 

Truk  (Caroline  Is.),  1069 

Truro,  port,  80 

Truro  (Nova  Scotia),  316 

Tsaritsyn  (Russia),  1228 
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Tsarskoye-Selo  (Russia),  1228 
Tsernagora,  see  M-ontenesro 
Tshosa  (Bangwaketse  chief),  202 
Tsi-nan  (China),  746 
Tsinanfu  (China),  university,  750 
Tsing  Hua  College  (Peking),  750 
Tsing-tau  (China),  746,  747,  1069 
Tsitsihar  (Manchuria),  746,  761 
Tsu  (Japan),  1040 
Tsumeb  (S.  W.  Africa),  241 
Tsushima  Is.  (Japan),  1038,  1039 
Tuamotu  Islands  (Fr.  Oceania),  912, 

913 
Tuareg  race  (Morocco),  1084 
Tubingen  ( Wurttemberg),  963 ;  univ. 

928,  924,  963 
Tubuai  Islands  (French  Oceania),  912 
Tucopia  Island  (Pacific),  445 
Tucson  (Arizona),  506  ;  univ.,  506 
Tucnman  (Argentina),  province,  669 
—  town,  670 ;  university,  671 
Tucupita  (Venezuela),  1369 
Tughina  (Rumania),  1215 
Tula  (Russia),  1226  ;  town,  1228 
Tulan  (Pacific),  445 
Tulc&n  (Ecuaiior),  821 
Tulear  (Madagascar),  889 
Tulkeram  (Palestine),  1353 
Tulsa  (Oklahoma),  461,  597 
Tumbes  (Peru),  1175 
Tungchiangtzu  (Manchuria),  761 
Tunghi  Bay  (Zanzibar),  187 
Tungurahua  (Ecuador),  prov.,  821 
Tunis,  871,  903  sqq 

—  agriculture,  905 

—  area  and  population,  871,  903,  904 

—  army,  855,  905 

—  bank,  907 

—  Bey,  903 

—  books  of  reference,  907 

—  boundaries,  903 

—  canal,  904 

—  city,  904 

—  colonists,  905 

—  commerce,  906 

—  communications,  906 

—  consular  representatives,  907 

—  crops,  905 

—  currency,  907 

—  debt,  905 

—  defence,  905 

—  education,  904 

—  finance,  904 


TUK 

Tunis,  forests,  905 

—  government,  871,  003 

—  imports  and  exports,  906 

—  industries,  905 

—  iron,  905 

—  justice,  903 

—  labour  contingent,  855 

—  lead,  905 

—  live  stock,  905 

—  mining,  905 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  907 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  telephones,  906 

—  production  and  industry,  905 

—  railways  and  roads,  906 

—  religion,  904 

—  Resident-General,  903 

—  shipping,  906 

—  troops  from,  885 

—  university,  904 

—  wheat,  905 

—  wine,  905 

Tunia  (Colombia),  771 

Tunkey  (Nicaragua),  mines,  1127 

Tunku  Ibrahim,  Regent  (Kedah),  175 

Turbat  (Baluchistan),  160 

Turgai  (Steppes),  1227 

Turm  (Torino)  (Italy),  1004,  1009 

—  town,  1007  ;  university,  1010 
Turkana  district  (Uganda),  184 
Turkestan  (Chinese),  764 
Turkestan  (Russian),  1227 
Turkey,  1331  sqq 

—  agriculture,  1840 

—  arbitration,  1349 

—  area  and  population,  1334  aqq 

—  army,  1389 

—  banks,  1844 

—  books  of  reference,  1345 

—  calendar  reform,  1345 

—  Capitulations,  1888 

—  ceded  territory,  967,  968,   1032, 

1244,  1834,  1385 
I   —  Chamber  of  Deputies,  1382,  1333 
I   —  coal,  1341 
I  —coffee,  1341 
;   —  commerce,  1842 

—  constitution,  1332 
I   —  copper,  1841 

—  cotton,  1341,  134*2 

—  debt,  1889 
I    —  defence,  1839 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1345 

—  divisions,  1386 

—  education,  1837 
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Turkey,  ethnic  elements,  1336 

—  Evkaf,  1387 

—  finance,  1838 

—  fisheries,  1341,  1842 

—  forests,  1341 

—  fortresses,  1340 

—  fruit,  1341 

—  gold,  1341 

—  government,  central,  1332 
local,  1333 

—  justice,  1387 

—  land  tenure,  1337,  1340 

—  live  stock,  1341 

—  local  government,  1333 

—  manmactures,  1342 

—  mercantile  navy,  1348 

—  mining,  1341 

—  ministry,  1833 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1844 

—  navy,  1840 

—  occupation,  51,  63,  187,  971, 1340 

—  opium,  1841 

—  Parliament,  1332 

—  petroleum,  1341 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  1344 

—  production  and  industry,  1340 
~  railways,  1343 

-  reigning  sovereign,  1831 

—  religion,  1336 

—  royal  family,  1381 

—  salt,  1841 

—  Sanjaks,  1833,  1334 

—  Senate,  1332,  1338 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  1848 

—  silk,  1341 

—  sovereigns  from  1299,  1332 

—  Sultan,  1331 

—  territory  lost,  967,  968, 1032, 1244, 

1334,  1335 

—  textiles,  1342 
~  tobacco,  1841 

—  towns,  1336,  1344 

—  tramways,  1344 

—  treaty  of  peace,   967,  968,   1032, 

1334,  1385,  1840,  1848,  1849, 
1850,  1858 

—  university,  1387 . 

—  Vakuf  tenure,  1887,  1340 

—  VUayets,  1833,  1834,  1835 
Turki  race  (Sin-KiaDg),  7^4 
Turkistan  (Afghanistan),  662 
Turkomans  (Khiva),  1243 

Turks  Is.  (W.  Indies),  888,  841,  843 
Turku  (Finland),  831 


UGA 

Turkwel  district  (Uganda),  184 
Tuscany  (Italy),  1006,  1019 
Tuskegee  Institution  (Ala.)»  504 
Tuticorin  (India),  port,  148 
Tuttlingen  (Wiirttemberg),  963 
Tutuila  Is.  (Western  Samoa),    488, 
652 

—  naval  station,  471,  652,  653 

—  wireless  station,  653 
Tuztla  Gutierrez  (Mexico),  1075 
Tver  (Russia),  1226  ;  town,  1228 
Twillingate  (Newfoundland),  834 
Tynemouth,  population,  19 
T^ne  Ports,  67,  79 

Tyrol  (Austria),  682 
Tyumen  (Siberia),  1229 


Uasin  Gishu  (Kenya),  180 
Ubangi  (Belgian  Congo),  700 
Ubangi-Shari  Colony  (F.  Congo),  886, 

887 
Uckfield  College,  30 
Udaipur  (Mewar),  123 
Uddeholm  (Sweden),  iron,  1309 
Uddevalla  (Sweden),  1303 
Udi  (Nigeria),  coal  at,  244 
Udine  (Italy),  1006  ;  town,  1008 
Uele,    Upper  and    Lower   (Belgian 

Congo),  700 
Ufa  (Russia),  1226  ;  town,  1228 
Uganda  Protectorate,  184 

—  agriculture,  186 

—  area,  184 

—  banks,  186 

—  books  of  reference,  190 

—  boundaries,  184 

—  coffee,  185 

—  cotton,  185 

—  commerce,  186 

—  currency,  186 

—  tiebt,  186 

—  defence,  184 

—  education,  185 

—  finance,  186 

—  government,  184 

—  Governor,  186 

—  imports  and  exports,  185 

—  justice,  184 

—  Kabaka,  184 

—  loan,  186 

—  Lukiko,  184 

—  missions,  186 

—  police,  184 
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Uganda  Protectorate,  population,  185 

—  poets  and  telegraphs,  186 

—  proTinces,  184 

—  pymnies,  186 

—  railways,  181, 185 

—  religion,  185 

—  rubber,  185 

—  shipping,  lake  and  river,  185 

—  telephones,  186 
UgyenWangchuk,  ruler  (Bhutdn),  704 
(Jitenhage  (Cape  Ck>lony),  227 
Uji-Yamada  (Japan),  1040 
Ukamba  (Kenya),  179 

Ukraine,  1224,  1252 

—  agriculture,  1252 

—  area  and  population,  1252 

—  books  of  reference,  1253 

—  commerce,  1253 

—  constitution,  1224,  1252 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1253 

—  education,  1252 

—  ethnic  elements,  1252 

—  finance,  1252 

—  imports  and  exports,  1258 

—  production  and  industry,  1252 

—  railways,  1253 

—  religion,  1252 

—  sugar,  1252,  1253 

—  universities,  1252 

—  wheat,  1252,  1253 
Ule&bor^  (Finland),  831 
Uliasutai  (Mongolia),  765 
Ulm  (Wiirttemberg),  921,  963 
Ulster,  population,  23 

—  agricultural  holdings,  68 
Ult^  (Honduras),  988 
Uman  (Russia),  1228 

Umangi  (Belg.   Oongo),  wireless  st. , 

703 
Umbria  (Italy),  1005,  1019 
Um  Nahsan  Is.  (Persian  Gulf),  96 
Umrani  district  (Baluchistan),  160 
Umtali  (Rhodesia),  204 
Ungava  (Quebec),  823 
Union,  or  Tokelau  Islands  (Paoiho), 

444 
Union,  La  (Salvador),  dept.,  1255  ; 

port,  1256 
Union  of  South  Africa,  210  sqq 

—  Administrators,  211 

—  agriculture,  218 

—  area  and  population,  212 

—  bauks,  224 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  213 


UNI 

Union  of  South   Africa,    booki  of 
reference,  224 

—  coal,  220,  221,  222 

—  colleges,  214,  215 

—  commerce,  221 

—  communications,  223 

—  constitution,  210 

—  copper,  220 

—  cotton,  219,  222 

—  Councils,  Executive,  210,  211 
Provincial,  210,  211 

—  currency,  224 

—  customs  valuation,  222 

—  dairying,  218,  219 

—  debt,  217 

—  defence,  217 

—  diamonds,  220,  222 

—  education,  214 

—  Executive  Council,  210,  211 

—  finance,  216 

provincial,  216,  217 

War,  217 

—  forests,  219 

—  gold  output,  219,  220,  221 

—  government,  210 
provincial,  211 

—  Governor-General,  210,  211 

—  High  Commissioner,  212 

—  House  of  Assembly,  2l0,  211 

—  imports  and  exports,  221 

—  induAtrial  census,  213,  219 

—  irri^tion,  219 

—  justice,  216 

—  languages,  212 

—  live  stock,  219 

—  local  government,  211 

—  maize,  218,  222 

—  mandate,  239 

—  manu&ctures,  219 

—  migration,  213 

—  mineral  output,  219,  220 

—  mining,  219 

—  ministry,  211 

—  money,  weights,  &  meftsores,  224 

—  native  labour,  221 

—  occupation^,  218,  221 

—  ostrioh  forming,  219,  222 

—  Parliament,  210,  211 

—  political  parties,  210,  211 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  228 

—  production  aud  industry,  218 

—  provinces,  210,  211,  212,  216,  217, 

218,  220,  221,  and  Me  wnder 
their  tuvnua 
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Union  of  Soath  Africa,    Provincial 
Councils,  210,  211 

finance,  211,  216,  217 

government,  211 

—  railways,  228 

—  religion,  213 

—  representation,  210,  211 

—  salt,  220 

—  savings  banks,  223 

—  Senate,  210,  211 

—  shipping,  223 

—  sugar,  219 

—  tea,  219 

—  tin,  220 

—  tobacco,  219,  220 

—  towns,  212,  213 

—  universities,  214,  216 

—  war  loans,  217 

—  wheat,  218 

—  wine,  222 

—  wool,  219,  222 

United  Provinces  :  Agra  and  Oudh 

-  agriculture,  188,  139 

—  area  and  pop.,  117,  121,  128 

—  births  and  deaths,  126 

—  canals,  150 

—  -  education,  130 

—  finance,  135 

-  forests,  139,  140 

—  government,  117,  119 
^justice,  181 

—  land  revenue,  134,  137,  138 
tenure,  134,  138 

—  native  states,  122,  124,  128 

—  religion,  128 

—  roads,  160 

—  tea  (Agra),  140 

United   States  (see  also  coiuponeut 
States,  under  Names),  449  sqq 

—  agriculture,  474  aqq 

—  alcohol,  487 

—  area,  457,  468,  474,  476 

—  army,  468,  612 
—^  _  cft4uitltieR  470 

—  Asiatics  in,  466,  467,  469,460,1040 

—  banks,  496  aqq 

—  birth,  marriage,  and  death  rates, 

459 

—  books  of  reference,  600 

—  Cabinet,  461 

«*  canals,  bw  Chesapeake,  Dalles 
and  Celilo,  £rie,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Sault  6te.  Marie,  arid 
State  Barge 


UNI 

United  States,   canned  goods,  479, 
484,  487 

—  cereal  crops,  477 

—  chemical  industries,  483,  486,  488 

—  Chinese  in,  466,  467,  460 

—  cities,  460,  461 

—  coal,  481,  488 

—  coinage,  496,  496 

—  commerce,  487  sqq 

—  communications,  493  sqq 

—  Congress,  449,  462,  458,  464  \ 

—  constitution,  449 

— •  copper,  481,  486,  488 

—  corn,  477,  490 

—  cotton,  478,  486,  488,  490 

—  crops,  477,  47fir 

—  currency  and  credit,  496,  499 

—  customs  valuation,  487 

—  dairy  products,  478,  484 

—  dams,  476,  607 

—  debt,  468 

—  defence,  468  sqq 

—  dependencies',  466,  468 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  499 

—  divorce,  469 

—  education,  462 

—  elections,  449 

—  estimates,  467 

—  expeditionary  forces,  469,  470 

—  factories,  478,  482  sqq 

—  farms,  476 

—  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  496-8 

—  fermented  liquors,  487 

—  finance,  t'ederal,  466 
state,  468 

—  fisheries,  487,  491 

—  food  products,  477,  478,  483,  488 

—  foreign-bom  population,  466,  467, 

460,  1040,  1186 

—  foreign  possessions,  &c.,  see  Guam, 

Hawaii,  Panama,  Philippines, 
Porto  Rico,  die, 

—  forestry,  479,  483,  485 

—  fruit  and  vegetables,  canned,  479, 

484 

—  Germans  and  Austrians  in,  460, 

it*  see  under  States 

—  gold,  481,  482,  488 

—  gold  reserve,  495 

—  government,  449  Jiqq 
state  and  local,  464 

—  hay,  477 

—  House  of  Representatives,  452,  463 

—  immigration,  469,  460 
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United  States,  import  duties,  489 

—  imports  and  exports,  487  sqq 

—  Indian  population,  457,  459 
finance  of,  467 

reservations,  458,  Jksce  States 

schools,  463 

—  iron  and  steel,  481,  483,  484,  485, 

486,  487 

—  irrigation,  476,  and  under  States 

—  Japanese  in,  457,  459,  460,  1040 

—  justice  and  crime,  464 

—  Labour,  Ministry  for,  462 

—  lands,  public,  475,  476 

—  live  stock,  478 

—  local  government,  454 

—  lumber,  sawn,  480,  483,  485 

—  manufactures,  482  sgq 

—  minerals,  480,  481,  482,  485,  486, 

487 

—  money  and  credit,  495 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  495,499 

—  National  Guard,  470 

—  natural  gas,  481 

—  naval  stations  k  coaling  stations, 

471,  512,  526,  577,  628,  641, 
644,  651,  658,  784,  1125 

—  naval  yards,  471,  512,  577,  628 

—  navy,  470  sqq 

—  negroes  in,  453*  456,  460 
farmers,  476 

franchise,  458 

population,  456,  460 

—  newspapers,  &c.,  464 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  458 

—  Officers  Reserve  Corps,  469,  470 

—  Orientals  in,  456,  457,  459,  460, 

1040 

—  Panama  Canal  finance,  467 

—  paper,  &c.,  483,  485 

—  pauperism,  465 

—  petroleum,  481,  485,  491 

—  political  parties,  464 

—  population,  456  sqq 

foreign  and  foreign-bom,  456, 

457,  460,  1040,  1186,  and  see 
separate  States 

movement  of,  469 

occupations,  458 

—  ports,  492,  498 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  494,  495 

—  -  precious  stones,  482 

—  President,  449,  451,  470 

—  Presidents  since  1789,  450 

—  production  and  industry,  474  sqq 


UPP 

United  States,  prohibition,  449,  512 

—  public  lands,  475,  476,  685 

—  railways,  493,  494 

—  Reclamation  Service,  476 

—  religion,  462 

—  ropresentation,  452,  453 

—  revenue  and  expenditure,  466  sn^ 

—  rice,  477 

—  salt,  481 

—  savings  banks,  495 

—  schools,  462  sqq 

—  Secretaries,  461,  452 

—  Senate,  452,  463 

—  shipbuilding,  471,  472 

—  shipping  and  navigation,  491  sqq 

—  silver,  481,  482,  488 

—  spirits,  production  of,  487 

—  state  finance,  468 
government,  464 

—  states  and  territories,    454,   457, 

458,  503  sqq 

—  sugar,  478,  484 

—  telephones,  494 

—  territories,  455,  458 

—  textiles,  488,  484 

—  timber,  479,  480 

—  tin,  481 
plates,  485 

—  tobacco,  478,  483,  488 

—  trade  with  U.K.,  489,  490,  491 

—  universities  k  colleges,  462,  463 

—  value  of  property,  ^8 

—  Vice-President,  450,  461 

—  Vice-Presidents  sincel789, 450, 451 

—  war  contingents,  469,  470 

—  wheat,  477,  490 

—  wines,  spirits,  &c.,  487 

—  woman  suffrage,  449,  453 

—  wool,  479 

—  Tellowstoue  Park,  636 
University  College,  Cork,  31 
Dublin,  81 

Galway,  81 

Unterfranken  (Bavaria),  942 
Unterwald     (Switzerland),    cantons, 

1818.  1820 
Upolu  Is.  (Western  Samoa),  488,  439 
Upper  Buchanan  (Liberia),  1067 
Upper  Hesse  (Hesse),  948 
Upper  Luapula  (Belgian  Congo),  700 
Upper  Senegal  and  Niger  (Fi«nch), 

900.     See  French  Sudan 
Upper  Silesia  (Czecho-Slovakia),  790, 

791 
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Upper  Silesia  (Germany),  919,  963, 
954,  1186  ;  pauperism,  1188 

Upper  Volta,  (Fr.  W.  Af.),  871,  895, 
901 

—  area  and  population,  871,  895,  901 

—  books  of  reference,  902 

—  budget,  901 

—  towns,  901 

Uppsala  (Sweden),  1302  ;  town,  1303  ; 

university,  1303 
Uraga  (Japan),  shipyard,  1046 
Ural  (Russia),  forests,  1235 
Uralsk  (Steppes),  1227 

—  oil,  1236  ;  town,  1229 
Urbino  (Italy),  1005 

—  university,    1010 

Urga  (Mongolia),  746,  764,  766 
Urgel,  Bishop  of,  870 
Uri  (Swiss  canton),  1318,  1320 
Uruguay,  1361  sqq 

—  agriculture,  1364 

—  area  and  population,  1361,  1362 

—  army,  1364 

—  banks,  1366 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  1362 

—  books  of  reference,  1367 

—  boundary  treaty,  716,  1362 

—  Chamber  of  Representatives,  1361 

—  charity,  1362 

—  cities,  1362 

—  coal,  1364 

—  commerce,  1366 

—  communications,  1366 

—  constitution  and  government,  1361 

—  copper,  1364 

—  crops,  1364 

—  customs  receipts,  1866 

—  debt,  1364 

—  defence,  1864 

—  departments,  1361 ,  1362 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1367 

—  divorce,  1362 

—  education,  1362 

—  electoral  college,  1361 

—  finance,  1362 

—  foreigners  in,  1361 

—  Germans  in,  1361 

—  gold,  1364 

—  illegitimacy,  1362 

—  immigration  and  emigration,  1362 

—  imports  and  exports,  1366 

—  justice,  1862 

—  livestock,  1864 

—  local  government,  1362 


UTA 

Uruguay,  manufactures,  1364 

—  mines,  1364 

—  ministers,  1361 

—  money  and  credit,  1866 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1366 

—  National  Administrative  Council, 

1361 

—  navy,  1364 

—  Parliament,  1361 

—  police,  1364 

—  port,  1362,  1866 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  telephones,  1366 

—  President,  1361 

—  production  and  industry,  1364 

—  railways,  1366 

—  religion,  1362 

—  representation,  1361 

—  river  transport,  1866 

—  roads,  1366 

—  Senate,  1361 

—  shipping,  1365 

—  tobacco,  1364 

—  tramways,  1366 

—  university,  1362 

—  wheat,  1364 

—  Avine,  1364 

Urumchi  (China),  wireless    station, 

758 
Urumiah  (Persia),  1166 
Urundi  (Belg.  Congo),  182,  700 
Usambara  Railway  (Tanganyika),  1 83 
Ushuaia  (Argentina),  670 
Usman  Ali    Khan,     H.E.H.      Sir, 

Nizam,  Hyderabad,  122 
Usti  (Czecho-Slovakia),  791,  796 
Utah,  458,  618  sqq 

—  agriculture,  620 

—  area  and  population,  468,  476,  619 

—  books  of  reroronoe,  621 

—  charity,  620 

—  coal,  620 

—  communications,  620,  621 

—  constitution  and  government,  618 

—  copper,  620 

—  debt,  620 

—  education,  619 

—  farms,  620 

—  finance,  620 

—  forest,  620 

—  Germans  in,  619 

—  gold,  620 

—  immigration,  619 

—  Indian  reservations,  619 

—  Indians  in,  619 
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Utah,  irrigation,  476 

—  Latter  Day  Saints  in,  619 

—  live  stock,  620 

—  manufactures,  620 

—  mining,  482,  620 

—  pauperism,  620 

—  production  and  industry,  62O 

—  public  lands,  475,  620 

—  railways,  621 

—  religion,  619 

—  representation,  453,  618 

—  savings  banks,  621 

—  silver,  482,  620 

—  timber,  480,  620 

—  universities,  619 

—  wheat,  620 

—  wool.  620 

Utica  (New  York),  461,  584 
Utrecht  (Natal),  230 
Utrecht  (Netherlamis),  1097 

—  town,  1098 ;  university,  1099 
Utsunomiya  (Japan),  1040 
Uv^  Is.  (French  Pacific),  911 
Uzbak  race  (Afghanistan),  663 


Vado  (Italy),  fortress,  1016 
Vaduz  (Liechtensteiu),  1070 
Vaitupu  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Vakuf  lauds  (Turkey),  1337,    1340, 

see  aUo  Wakf 
Valais  (Swiss  canton),  1818,  1320 
Valdez  (Alaska),  638 
Valdivia  (Chile),  735  ;  forests,  739 

—  town,  735  ;  wireless  station,  741 
Valencia  (Spain),  1283,  1290,  1291  ; 

silk     culture,     1290 ;     town, 
1284  ;  university,  1285  ;  wire- 
less station,  1289 
Valencia  (Venezuela),  1369 

—  sugar,  1371 

Valladolid  (Spain),  province,  1283 

—  town,  1284  ;  university,  1286 
Valle  (Colombia),  province,  771 
Valletta  (Malta),  93,  94 
Valona  (Albania),  666,  667 
Valparaiso  (Chile),  735  ;  town,  736 

—  univ.,  736  ;  wireless  station,  741 
Van  (vilayet),  1244,  1335.  1349 

—  Catholicos  of,  1336 
Vancouver  Island  (British  Columbia), 

308,  309 

—  port,  298 

—  town,  285,  309 


YEN 

Vancouver  (Wash.),  627 

—  garrison,  628 

Vanem,  Lake  (Sweden),  1302 
Vanua  Levu  Island  (Fiji),  440 
Varash  (Serb,  Croat,  Slovene),  1268 
Vard6yhus  (Norway),  fort,  1186 
Varmland  (Sweden),  pro  v.,  1302 
Varna  (Bulgaria),  district,  728 

—  town,  728,  732 
Varoshia  (Cyprus),  107 
Vasa,  see  Waasa 

Vassar  College  (New  York),  585 
Vaster&s  (Sweden),  1303 
Vasterbotten  (Sweden),   pro  v.,  1302 
Vasternorrland   (Sweden),   province, 

1302 
Vastervik  (Sweden),  1303 
Vastmanlaud  (Sweden),  prov.,  1302 
Vatican,  the  (Rome),  1208 
Vattem,  Lake  (Sweden),  1302 
Vatiu,  or  Atiu,  Is.  (Cook  Is. )»  437 
Vaud  (Swiss  canton),  1318,1320,1326 
Vaup^s  (Colombia),  771 
Vavau  Islands  (Tonga),  443 
Vavitu  Island  (Fr.  Oceania),  912 
Veddah  race  (Ceylon),  102 
Vega,  La  (S.  DomiDgo),  1258 
Veliki  Ustivg  (Russia),  1230 
Vella  Lavella  Island  (Pacific),  445 
Venezuela,  1368  sqq 

—  agriculture,  1371 

—  area  and  population,  1368 

—  army,  1370 
~  asphalt,  1371 

—  banks,  1873 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  1369 

—  books  of  reference,  1374 

—  Cabinet,  1368 

—  Chamber  of  Deputies,  1368 

—  cities,  1869 

—  coal,  1371 

—  cocoa,  1371 

—  coflfee,  1371 

-^  commerce,  1371 

—  communications,  1372 

—  Congress,  1368 

—  constitution  and  government,  1368 

—  copper,  1371 

—  debt,  1370 

—  defence,  1370 

—  diplomatic  representatives,  1S7S 

—  divisions,  1386,  1369 

—  education,  1369 

—  Federal  District,  1368,  1369 
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Venezuela,  finance,  1370 

—  forests,  1371 

—  gold,  1871 

—  luatice,  1370 

—  live  stock,  1871 

—  local  goyemment,  1368 

—  manufactnres,  1371 

—  mercantile  marine,  1372 

—  mines  and  minerals,  1 371 

—  ministers,  1368 

—  money,  weights,  measures,  1373 

—  navy,  1370,  1371 

—  pearl  fishery,  1371  • 

—  petroleum,  1371 

—  posts,  telegraphs,  telephones,  1373 

—  President,  1368 

—  production  and  industry,  1371 

—  railways,  1872 

—  religion,  1369 

—  representation,  1368 

—  river  navigation,  1373 

—  roads,  1372 

—  rubber,  1371 

—  Senate,  1368 

—  shipping,  1372 

—  states,  &c.,  1368, 1369,  1370 

—  sugar,  1371 

—  territories,  1368,  1369,  1370 

—  textiles,  1371 

—  universities,  1369 

—  wireless  stations,  1373 

Venice  (Venezia)  (Italy),  1005,  1019 

—  forts,  1015 

—  port,  1024 

—  silk,  1020 

—  torpedo  station,  1017 

—  town,  1007 

Vent,  lies  sous  le  (F.  Oceania),  912 
Vera  Cruz  (Mexico),  1075 

—  port,  1079  ;  town,  1076 

—  wireless  station,  1079 
Veraguas  (Panama),  1149 
Verdun  (Canada),  324 
Verdun  (France),  fortress,  855 
Vermont,  457,  621  sqq 

—  agriculture,  622 

—  area  and  population,  457,  475,  621 

—  books  of  reference,  623 

—  cities,  622 

—  communications,  623 

—  constitution  and  government,  621 

—  crime,  622 

—  dairying,  622 

—  defence,  622 


J 


VIC 

Vermont,  education,  622 

—  farms,  622 

—  finance,  622 

—  fruit,  622 

—  forests,  623 

—  hay,  622 

—  live  stock,  622 

—  manufactures,  623 

—  pauperism,  622 

—  proauction  and  industry,  622 

—  public  lands,  475 

—  quarries,  623 

—  railways,  623 

—  religion,  622 

—  representation,  453,  621 

—  savings  banks,  623 

—  tobacco,  622 

—  universities,  622 
-•-  water  traffic,  623 

—  wheat,  622 

—  wool,  622 

Verona  (Italy),  1005  ;  town,  1007 

—  fort,  1016 
Verria  (Greece),  968 
Versailles  ( France),  844 
Venders  (Belgium),  691 
Vest-Agder  (Norway),  1132 
Vestfold  (Norway),  1132 
Vestmannaeyjar  (Iceland),  814 
Vianna  do  Castello  (Port.),  1195 
Viborg  (Finland).  831 

Vicenza  (Italy),  1005 

—  town,  1008 
Vichada  (Colombia),  771 
Vicksburg  (Mississippi),  564 
Victoria  (Australia),  350,  879  sqq 

—  aborigines,  881 

—  Agent-General,  380 

—  agriculture,  385,  386 

—  area  and  population,  352,  380 

—  banks,  363,  887 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  852,  381 

—  books  of  reference,  388 

—  Chinese  in,  381 

—  coal,  386 

—  colleges,  382 

—  commerce,  359,  386 

—  communications,  387 

—  constitution,  350,  351,  379 

—  crime,  883 

—  crops,  886 

—  customs,  887 

—  dairy  produce,  385,  386 

—  debt,  884 
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Victoria  (Australia),  defence,  354,855 

—  edacatioD,  382 

—  emigration  and  immigration,  381, 

382 

—  finance,  383 
local,  884 

—  forests,  384,  885,  886 

—  Germans  in,  381 

—  gold  coined,  887 

exported,  887 

production,  886 

—  government,  350,  851,  379 
local,  880 

—  Governor,  879 

—  imports  and  exports,  359,  387 

—  inhabited  houses,  852 

—  justice  and  crime,  883 

—  land  holdings,  884,  385 

—  live  stock,  385 

—  local  finance,  384 

—  local  government,  380 

—  manuJiLctures,  886 

—  maternity  benefits,  383 

—  mining,  386 

—  ministry,  379 

—  mint,  361,  387 

—  money  and  credit,  861,  387 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  381 

—  old  age,  invalidity,  and  war  pen- 

sions, 383 

—  political  parties,  380 

—  port,  361 

—  production  and  industry,  384 

—  railways,  862,  887 

—  religion,  382 

—  representation,  350,  379 

—  savings  banks,  387 

—  sheep,  385 

—  shipping,  861 

—  sugar  (beet),  385 

—  timber,  385 

—  tobacco,  886 

—  towns,  381 

—  university,  379,  382 

—  urban  population,  381 

—  wheat,  &c.,  385 

—  wine,  386 

—  wool,  385,  887 

—  See  also  AvLStTtAisLf  Commonwealth 
Victoria  (Brazil),  715 

—  (British  Columbia),  285,  309 

—  (Cameroon),  255 

—  (Hong  Kong),  110 

—  (Labuau),  170 


VfR 

Victoria  (Rhodesia),  204 

—  (Seychelles),  198 
Victoria  Island  (Pacific),  444 
Victoria,  La  (Venez.),  1369 
Victoria  Univ.  (Manchester),  30,  31 
Victoria    University    College    (Krw 

Zealand),  427 
Vidin  (Bulgaria),  728 
Viedma  (Argentina),  670 
Vienna  (Austria),    680,    682,    685; 

town,  682 

—  university,  688 
Vien-tiane  (Laos),  878 
Vieques  Island  (Porto  Rico),  644 
Vigan  (Philippines),  648 

Vigo  (Sp.),  wireless  station,  1295 

Viipuri  see  Viborg 

Villa  BeUa  (Bolivia),  709 

—  wireless  station,  711 
Villach  (Austria),  682 

Villa  Cisneros  (Spanish  Africa),  1297 
Villa  de  Cura  (Venezuela),  1869 
Villa  del  Pilar  (Paraguay),  1158 
Villa  Hermosa  (Mexico),  1075 
Villa  Montes  (Bolivia),  707 
Villa  Real  (Portugal),  dist.,  1196 
Villa  Rica  (Paraguay),  1157  ;   town. 

1158 
Villavicencio  (Colombia),  771 
Villenour  (French  India),  873 
Villeta  (Paraguay),  1157 
Villingen  (Baden),  940 
Vilna  (Lithuania).  1226,  1248,  1249 

—  town,  1228,  1249 
Vilna  (Poland),  1186 
Vilnius,  see  Vilna  (Lithuania) 
Viha  del  Mar  (Chile).  735 
Vincennes  (Indiana),  585 
Vinnitsa  (Russia),  1228 

Virgin  Gorda  Is.  (B.  W.  Indies),  845 
Virgin  Islands  (West  Indies) 

—  British,  844,  344,  845 

adroinistriition,  348,  345 

area  and  population,  344,  345 

islands,  345 

production,  345 

—  United  States,  458,  645  sqq 
agriculture,  646 

areA  and  population,  458,  645 

communications,  646 

■  currency,  646 

education,  646 

farms,  646 

finance,  646 
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VIR 

Yirgin     Islands    (United     States), 
government,  646 

—  —  Governor,  646 . 

mannfactnres,  646 

naval  station,  646 

posts,    telegraphs,  telephones, 

646 

production  and  industry,  646 

shipping,  646 

wireless  station,  646 

Virginia,  467,  628  aqq 

—  agriculture,  478,  626 

—  area  and   population,    467,    476, 

628,  624 

—  bank,  626 

—  books  of  reference,  626 

—  charity,  626 

—  cities,  624 

—  coal,  626 

—  communications,  626 

—  constitution  and  government,  628 

—  cotton,  478,  626 

—  debt,  626 

—  education,  624 

—  farms,  625 

—  finance,  626 

—  fisheries,  626 

—  Germans  in,  624 

—  Indians  in,  624 

—  iron,  626 

—  live  stock,  625 

—  manufactures,  625 

—  mining,  626 

—  naval  station,  471 

—  ports,  492 

—  production  and  industry,  478,  626 

—  public  lands,  476 

—  railways,  626 

—  religion,  624 

—  representation,  468,  623 

—  shipping,  492 

—  telegraphs  and  telephones,  626 

—  timber,  480 

—  tobacco,  478,  626 

—  universities,  624 

—  wheat,  626 

—  wool,  626 

Virginia,  West,  see  West  Virginia 
Vitebsk  (Latvia),  1063,  1226 

—  town,  1228 

Viti  Levu  Island  (Fyi),  440 
Vitkovice  (Czecho-Slovakia),  791 
Vitoria  (Spain),  1284 
Vittorio  Emanuele  III.  (Italy),  1001 


WAK 

Vizainy,  1248 

Vizcaya  (Spain),  prov.,  1288,  1201 
Vizeu  (Portugal),  district,  1105 
Vladikavkaz  (Caucasus),  1229 
Vladimir  (Russia),  1226 

—  town,  1228 
Vladivostok(Siberia),1229,  1283 

—  dockyard,  1238 
Vlissingen,  see  Flushing 
Vodena  (Greece),  968 

—  rice,  972 

Volhynia  (Russia),  1226 
Volkerak,  (Netherlands),  forts,  1103 
Volo  (Greece),  968 

Vologda  (Russia),  1226 

—  towns,  1228 
Volsk  (Russia),  1228 

Volta,  Upper  (French  W.  Af.),  871, 

901 
Vorarlberg  (Austria),  682 
Voronezh  (Russia),  1226 

—  town,  1228 

—  Univ.,  1280 

Vratza  (Bulgaria),  district,  728 
Vrshka      Tchuka      (Serb,       Croat, 

Slovene),  1268 
Vryheid  (Natal),  230 
Vulcan  Island  (New  Guinea),  420 
Vyatka  (Russia),  1226 

—  town,  1228 
Vyazma  (Russia),  1228 
Vyemyi  (Russia- in- Asia),  1229 


Wa  (West  Africa),  260 

Waadt,  see  Vaud 

Waasa  (Finknd),  831 

Waco  (Texas),  616 

Wadai  (French  Equat  Africa),  246, 
887,  896 

Wad  Gir  (Morocco),  1086 

Wad  Medani  (A.-E.  Sudan),  274 

Wagga  Wagga  (New  S.  Wales),  369 

Wa-hutu  race,  700 

Waizeru  Zauditu,  Empress  (Abys- 
sinia), 667 

Wakamatsu  (Japan),  1040 

Wakayama  (Japan),  1040 

Wakefield,  population,  19 

Wakf(Vakuf)  lands  (Egypt),  263,904 

—  Turkey,  1337,  1340 

Wakban  (Afghanistan),  662 

Wakkerstroom  (Natal),  230 
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WAL 

Waldeck  (Qenuany),  918,  962 

—  area  and  popalation,  918,  962 

—  finance,  962 

—  religion,  962 

Wales,  area  and  pop.,  18  tqq 

—  books  of  reference,  90 

—  coanties,  17 

—  county  borouglis,  19 

—  crops,  61,  62 

—  disestablishment,  26 

—  electors,  6 

—  forestry,  65 

—  language,  14 

—  secondary  education,  31,  32 

—  university,  80,  31 

—  See  also  England  and  Wales 
Walfish  Bay  (South  Africa),  226,  241 
Walk  (Latvia),  1063  ;  town,  1064 
Walla  Walla  (Washington),  627 
Wallachia  (Rumania),  1218,  1214 
Wallasey,  population,  19 

Wallis,  see  Yalais 

Wallis  Archipelago  (French  Pacific), 

911 
Wallsend,  population,  19 
Walsall,  population,  19 
Waltham  (Massachusetts),  663 
Walvis  Bay,  see  Walfish  Bay 
Wanganui  (New  Zealand),  426 
Wangdupotang  (Bhutan),  706 
Wanhsien  (China),  747 
Warn  (Nigeria),  246 
Warrington,  population,  19 
Warmambool  (Victoria),  881 
Warsaw  fPoland),  1186 

—  archbishopric,  1187,  1229 

—  bank,  1192 

—  courts,  1187 

—  fort,  1189 

—  military  districts,  1189 

—  town,  1186 

—  university,  1187,  1230 
Warsheikh  (Ital.  E.  Africa),  187 
Warwick  (Rhode  Island),  606 
Waseda  (Japan),  univ.,  1041 
Washington.  D.C.,  461,  622 

—  naval  station,  471 

—  port,  492 

Washington  (State),  468,  626  sqq 

—  agriculture,  477,  628 

—  area  and   population,   458,  475, 

627 

—  books  of  reference,  629 

—  cities,  627 


WBI 

Washington  (State),  coal,  628 

—  communications,  628,  629 

—  constitution  and  government,  626 

—  copper,  628 

—  crime,  627 

—  defence,  628 

—  education,  627 

—  farms,  628 
~  finance,  628 

—  fisheries,  628 

—  forests,  628 

—  fruit,  628 

—  Grermans  in,  627 

—  gold,  628 

—  Indian  reservations,  627 

—  Indians  in,  627 

—  irrigation,  476,  628 

—  live  stock,  628 

—  manufactures,  628 

—  mining,  628 

—  naval  station,  471,  628 

—  pauperism,  627 

—  ports,  492,  629 

—  production  and  industry,  628 

—  public  lands,  476 

—  railways,  628 

—  religion,  627 

—  representation,  463,  626 

—  savings  banks,  629 

—  shipping,  492,  629 

—  timber,  479,  480,  628 

—  universities,  627 

—  wheat,  477,  628 

—  wool,  628 

Washington  Is.  (Pacific),  444 
WaterbuiT  (Connecticut),  461,  617 
Waterford,  13,  23 

Waterloo  (Iowa),  637 
Watertown  (New  York),  684 

—  (South  Dakota),  611 
Waterville  (Maine),  647 
Watervliet  (New  York),  584 
Watlin^'s  Island  (West  Indies),  338 
Wa-tusi  race,  700 

Waukegan  (Illinois),  532 
Waukesha  (Wis.),  633 
Wau8au(Wis.),  633 
Wazirist^n,  122,  137,  662 
Webbo  (Liberia),  1067 
Weichselmiinde  (Danzig),  798 
Weihaiwei  (China),  177,  747 
Weimar  (Thurlngia),  917,  961 
Weinheim  (Baden),  940 
Weisenstein  (Bsthonia),  827 
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Wellcome  Tropical  Beaearch  Labora- 
tories (A. -E.  Sudan),  274 
Welle,  see  Uele 

Wellealey  College  (MaasOi  654 
Wellington  (N.Z.),  district,  425 

—  college,  427;  port,  484;  town,  425 
Wenchow  (China),  port,  747 
Wenden  (Latvia),  1063;  town,  1064 
Wend  race  (Saxony),  959 

Wesel  (Germany),  fort,  927 

Wesenberg  (Esthonia),  827 

West  Africa(French),  871, 872,  SUsqq 

Portuguese,  1196,  1201,  1208 

Spanish,  1283,  1296,  1297 

West  African  Colonies,  British,  242  sqq 

books  of  reference,   246,   258, 

254,  255 
West  Alli8( Wis.),  633 
West  Bromwich,  population,  19 
Western  Australia,  350,  401  sqq 

—  aborigines,  403 

—  Agent-General,  402 

—  agriculture,  406 

—  area  and  population,  352,  402 

—  banks,  368,  408 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  852,  403 

—  books  of  reference,  409 

—  coal,  406,  407 

—  commerce,  359,  408 

—  communications,  362,  408 

—  constitution  and  govt.,  850,  401 

—  copper,  407 

—  crops,  406 

—  debt,  405 

—  defence,  354,  355 

—  education,  404 

—  emigration  and  immigration,  403 

—  finance,  405 

—  forestry,  406,  407 

—  gold,  406,  407,  408 

—  Governor,  402 

—  imports  and  exports,  369,  408 

—  inhabited  houses,  852 

—  justice  and  crime,  404 

—  land  holdings,  406 

—  live  stock,  407 

—  manufactures^  406 

—  mining  and  minerals,  406,  407 

—  ministry,  402 

—  money  and  credit,  368,  408 

—  occupations  of  the  people,  406 

—  old  age,  invalidity,  and  war  pen- 

sions, 405 

—  pauperism,  404 


WK8 

West  Australia,  political  partie8,402 

—  port,  861,  408 

—  production  and  industry,  405 
--  railways,  862,  408 

—  religion,  408 

—  representation,  850,  401 

—  savings  bank,  409 

—  sheep,  407 

—  shipping,  861,  408 

—  silver,  407,  408 

—  timber,  406,  407,  408 

—  towns,  402 

—  university,  404 

—  war  contingent,  403 

—  wheat,  406,  408 

—  wine,  406 

—  wool,  407,  408 

—  See  also  Australia,  Commonwealth 
Western  Carolines,  1059 

Western  Province  (Uganda),  184 
AVestem  Samoa,  438 

—  administration,  91 ,  488,  489 

—  area  and  population,  489 

—  books  of  reference,  489 

—  finance,  489 

—  islands,  438,  489 

—  mandate,  91,  438 

—  products,  489 

-—  wireless  stations,  439 
Western  Sinjrdni  (Baluchistan),  159 
Western  Szechuen,  762 
Western  Univ.  (Ontario),  287,  819 
Westerplatte  (Danzig),  798 
Westfield  College,  Hampstead,  81 
West  Ham,  population,  19 
West  Hartlepool,  population,  19 
West  Hobokcn  (N.  J.),  578 
West  Indies,  American,  645 

British,  296,  299,  388  tqq  {see 

names  of  islands) 

books  of  reference,  849 

currency,  838 

natives  of,  in  Costa  Rica,  779 

in  Panama,  1149 

Dutch,  119  sqq 

—  —  French,  872,  908 
Westland  district,  (N.Z.),  425 
Westminster  dist.  (B.  C),   809 
West  Nile  district  (Uganda),  184 
Westphalia  (Russia),  952,  954 

—  mines,  980 

—  religion,  965 

West  Prussia  (German),  919,  954 

—  religion,  965 
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West  Prussia  (PolUh),  919,  1136 

—  aericulture,  1189 

—  education,  1187 

—  pauperism,  1188 

—  religion,  1187 
West  Spitsbergen,  1144 
West  Virginia,  467,  629  aqq 

—  agriculture,  478,  631 

—  area  and  population,  457>  475,  6S0 

—  banks,  631 

—  books  of  reference,  631 

—  cities,  630 

—  coal,  631 

—  commuuications,  631 

—  constitution  and  government,  629 

—  crime,  680 

—  debt,  631 

—  education,  630 

—  farms,  631 

—  finance,  630 

—  fruit,  631 

—  Germans  in,  630 

—  Indians  in,  630 

—  leather  trade,  631 

—  live  stock,  631 

—  manufactures,  631 

—  mining,  631 

—  natural  gas,  631 

—  pauperism,  630 

—  petroleum,  631 

—  production  &  industry,  478,  631 

—  public  lauds,  475 

—  railways,  631 

—  religion,  630 

—  representation,  453,  629 

—  river  transport,  631 

—  savings  banks,  631 

—  timber,  480 

-<  tobacco,  478,  631 

—  university,  630 

—  wheat,  631 

—  wool,  631 

West  Warwick  (Rhode  I.),  606 
Wetaskiwia  (Canada),  306 
Weybum  (Canada),  326 
Wheat-growing  regions : — 
Abyssinia,  659        Austria,  6 
Afghantn.,663        Baden,  941 
Algeria,  883  Baluchistan, 

Argentina,  674  160 

Australia,  356,        Bavaria,  944 
367,  374,  385,        Belgium,  694 
893,899,406,        Bolivia,    709 
413  Bulgaria,  731 


WIL 

Wheat-growing  regions  {carU. ) : — 
Canada,      291,        Now    Zealand, 
292,     dk    see  481 

Provs.  Nicaragua, 

Chile,  739  1126 

China,  754  Norway,     1188 

Colombia,    773        Palestine,  1355 
Cyprus,  108  Persia,  1168 

Czech  o-  Pern,  1178 

Slovakia,  794        Poland,  1190 
Denmark,    807       Portugal,  1193 
Egypt,  266,267        Prossia,  956 
Esthonia,  828  Rhodesia,  206 

France,  859  Rumania,  1218 

Georgia,  915  Salvador,  1255 

Germany,  929  Saxony.  960 

Gt.  Brit.,  61,62       Serb,Croat,Slo- 
Greece,  972  vene     State, 

Guatemala,  980  1268 

Honduras,  989         S.  Africa,  201, 
Hungary,  997  218 

Italy,  1019  S.W.       Africa, 

Japan  k  Posses-  241 

sions,    1048,       Spain,  1290 
1055,     1068,        Sweden,  1309 
1059  Switzerland, 

Kenya  Colony,  1325 

180  Syria,  1359 

Korea,  1055  Tunis,  905 

Lithuania,1250       Turkey,  1341 
Manchuria,  761        Ukraine,  1252 
Mexico,  1077  U.S.A.,      477, 

Morocco,  1086  andsseStAtea 

Nepal,  1098  Uruguay,  1364 

Netherlands,  Wurttembeig, 

1105  964 

Wheeling  (West  Virginia),  630 

White  Horse  (Canada),  327 

Whiteplains  (Liberia),  1067 

White  Plains  (N.Y.),  584 

Whydah  (Dahomey),  900 

Wiborg,  aee  Viborg 

Wichita  (Kansas),  461,  540 

Wichita  Falls  (Texas),  616 

Widimenge  (Cameroon),  255 

Wien,  see  Yienaa 

Wiener-Neustadt  (Austria),  682 

Wiesbaden  (Prussia),  920 

Wigan,  population,  19 

Wight,  Isle  of,  area  k  pop.,  16 

WiJu  (Korea),  port,  1055 

Wilhelmina,    Queen    (Netherlands), 
1094 

Wiljandi  (Esthonia),  827 


X 
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Wilkesbarre  (Pennsylvania),  461,  602 
Williamsport  (Pennsylvania),  602 
Wilmeradorf  (Prussia),  954 
Wilmington  (Delaware),  461,  619,521 
Wilmington  (North  Carolina),  588, 

590 
Wilson  Islands  (Pacific),  445 
Wimbledon,  population,  19 
Windau  (Latvia),  1063, 1064  ;  town, 

1064 
Windhnk  (S.W.  Africa),  241 
Windwaid  Islands,  838,  347 

—  administration,  347,  848 

—  area  and  population,  348,  349 

—  books  of  reference,  349 

—  communications,  348,  349 

—  currency,  347,  349 

—  education,  348,  349 

—  finance,  348,  349 

—  Governor,  347 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  348,  349 

—  production,  348,  349 

—  savings  banks,  348,  349 

—  shipping,  348 

—  telephones,  348,  349 

—  trade  agreement,  296 
Winnebah  (Gold  Coast),  248 
Winnipeg  (Canada),  285,  312 

-^  proportional  representation,  312 

—  university,  312 
Winona  (Minnesota),  561 
Winston-Salem  (North  Carolina),  688 
Winterthur  (Switzerland),  1321 
Wireless  Stations  (actual  k  planned): 

Aden,  200  Gt.  Britain,  82 

Andamans,  163  Guadeloupe, 
A.-E.Sudan,277  908 

Argentina,   676  Guam,  651 

Australia,    362  Hawaii,  642 

Belg.  Congo,  703  Hong-Eong, 
Bolivia,  711  114 

Brazil,  722  India,  152 

B.  Borneo,  100  Italian     cols., 
B.  Hond.,  333  1029,  1030 

Canada,  301  Liberia,  1068 

Chile,  741  Madagascar, 
China,  768  892 

Costa  Rica,  782  Mexico,  1079 

Cuba,  787  Morocco,  1089 

Ecuador,  824  New    Zealand, 
Fiji,  442  437 

Fr.  W.  Af. ,  899,  Nicaragua,  1 128 

901  Nigeria,  246 

Gold  Cst,  249  Norway,  1142 


waL 

Wireless  Stations  {eorUinued) : 
Pacific  Is.,  437       Somaliland,200 

489  S.  Africa,  223 

Papua,  418  S.-W.     Africa, 

Paraguay,  1161  241 

Pemba,  190  Spain,       1289, 

Peru,  1181  1290,     1294, 

Salvador,  1256  1296 

Samoa,  kc. ,  439        Trinidad,  347 
Santo        Dom-        Venezuela,  1373 
ingo,  1262  Virgin  Is.,  646 

Slam,  1278  Zanzibar,  190 

Wiru  (Esthonia),  827 

Wisconsin,  467,  6B2sqq 

—  agriculture,  478,  634 

—  area  and  population,  457,  476,  632 

—  banks,  636 

—  charity,  633 

—  cities,  633 

—  communications,  634 

—  constitution  and  government,  632 

—  debt,  634 

—  education,  633 

—  exports,  634 

—  farms,  634 

—  finance,  634 

—  fruit,  634 

—  Germans  in,  632 

—  Indian  reservations,  632 

—  Indians  in,  632 

—  lake  trade  traffic,  634 

—  live  stock,  634 

—  manufactures,  634 

—  mines,  634 

—  production  and  industry,  478, 684 

—  public  lands,  475 

—  railways,  634 

—  religion,  638 

—  representation,  463,  632 

—  roads,  634 

—  savings  banks,  685 

—  telephones,  634 

—  tobacco,  478,  634 

—  universities,  638 

—  wheat,  684 

—  wool,  634 

Wismar  (Meck.-Schw.),  950 
Witu  forest  (Kenya),  180 
Wloclawek  (Poland),  1186,  1187 
Woburn  (Mass.),  563 
Wollo  (Abyssinia),  667 
WoUongong  (N.S.W.),  369,  372 
Wolmar  (Latvia),  1063  ;   town,  1064 
Wolverhampton,  population,  19 
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Woman  Suffrage : — 
Australia,  860         Czec  h  o-S  1  o  v- 
New     South  akia,  790 

Wale8,866,        Danzig,  798 
367  Denmark,  801 

Queensland,         Esthonia,  826 
888  Finland,  830 

S.  Aust.,  395,        Georgia,  914 

896  Germany,  917, 

Tasmania,  918 

409  Gt.  Britain,  6 

Yictoiia,  379        Iceland,      813, 
W.     Aust.,  814 

401,  402  Italy,  1002 

Austria,  681  Jamaica,  341 

Canada—  Latvia,  1063 

Alberta,   305        Lithuania,  1247 
B.  Columbia,        Luxem  burg, 

308  1071 

Manitoba,        Monaeo,  1082 
312  Netherlands, 

New    Bruns-  1095 

wick,  313         N.  Zealand,423 
Nova  Scotia,        Norway,  1131 
315  Poland,  1184 

Ontario,  319         Prussia,  958 
Prince      Ed-        Russia,  1225 
ward      Is-        Sweden,  1300 
land,  321  U.S.A.,       449, 

S  a  8  k  a  t  ch  ,  452,  and  see 

325  States 

Woodkrk  Islaad  (Papua),  gold,  418 
Woonsocket  (Rhode  Island),  606 
Worcester,  population,  19 
Worcester  (Cape  Colony),  227 
Worcester  (Massachusetts),  461,  553 
\      Worms  (Hesse),  948 
x^  Worn  (Esthonia),  827 
^  Wousan  (Korea),  1055 
Wuchang  (China),  746 
Wuchow  (China),  port,  747 
Wuhu  (China),  port,  747 
Wukari  (Nigeria),  245 
Wiirttemberg,  918,  962  sqq 

—  agriculture,  964 

—  area  and  population,  918,  962 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  963 

—  books  of  reference,  964 

—  breweries  and  beer,  931,  964 

—  circles,  962,  963 

—  constitution  and  government,  962 

—  crops,  964 

—  debt,  964 

—  divisions,  962 


WYO 

Wiirttembetg,  education,  968 

—  finance,  964 

—  justice,  962 

—  Landtag,  962 

—  live  stock,  930 

—  manufactures,  981,  964 

—  mining,  964 

—  political  parties,  962 

—  posts  ana  telegraphs,  984 

—  President,  964 

—  production  and  industry,  931,  964 

—  religion,  921,  963 

—  representation,  918 

—  towns,  963 

—  university,  928,  924,  964 

—  wheat,  964 

—  wine,  964 

Wiirzburg  (Bav.),  921,  948 
->  university,  923,  924,  944 
Wyandotte  (Mich.),  669 
Wye  College,  30 
Wyoming,  458,  635  aqq 

—  agriculture,  636 

—  area  and  population,  458,  475,  685 

—  books  of  reference,  687 

—  coal,  636 

—  communications,  637 

—  constitution  and  government,  685 

—  copper,  636 

—  crime,  636 

—  debt,  636 

—  education,  686 

—  farms,  686 

—  finance,  636 

—  fisheries,  636 

—  fcffests,  636 

—  Germans  in,  636 

—  cold,  636 

—  Indian  reservation,  636 

—  Indians  in,  635 

—  irrigation,  476,  636 

—  live  stock,  636 

—  manufactures,  637 

—  mining,  636 

—  pauperism,  636 

—  petroleum,  636 

—  production  and  industry,  636 

—  public  lands,  475 

—  railways,  637 

—  religion,  686 

—  representation,  453,  635 

—  savings  banks,  687 

—  sheep,  636 

—  timber,  480,  686 


INDEX 
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Wyomixig,  towns,  636 

—  university,  636 

—  wool,  686 

—  Yellowstone  Park,  636 


Xamths  (Thrace),  968 
Xuan  Day  (Annam),  port,  876 


Yahta  Mohammed  Hamid  ed*Din 

(Yemen),  1349 
Yakatsk(Sil>eria),  1 227, 1849 ;  tn. ,  1229 
Yale  district  (British  Columbia),  309 
Yale  University  (Conn.)»  617 
Yalta  (Russia),  1228 
Yamagata  (Japan),  1040 
Yanaon  (French  India),  873 
Yang    di-pertuan    Besar,    Sir    Mu- 
hammad (Kegri  Sembilan),  170 
Yanina  (Albania),  666 

—  (Greece),  967  ;  town,  968 
Yankton  (S.  DakoU),  611 
Yangtse-Kiang  ports,  1051 
Yap(Oaroline  Is.),  1059 

—  wireless  station,  439 
Yaracuy  (Venezuela),  state,  1369 
Yarandona  (Serb,   Croat,   Slovene), 

1268 
Yarbatenda  (Gambia),  896 
Yarkand  (Sin-Kiang),  764 
Yarmouth,  Groat,  population,  19 
Yarmouth  (Nova  Scotia),  316 
Yaroslavl  (Russia),  1226  ;  town,  1228 
Yass-Canberra  (Australia),  351,  362 
Yatung  (Tibet),  762,  763 
Yawata  (Japan),  1040 
Yelsk  (Russia),  1229 
Yekaterinburg  (Russia),  1229 
Yekaterinodar  (Caucasus),  1229 
Yekaterinoslav,  1226 ;  town,  1228 
Yelets  (Russia).  1228 
Yelisavetgrad  (Russia),  1228 
Yelisavetpol,  1226  ;  town,  1229 
Yellaboi  Is.  (Sierra  Leone),  250 
Yellowstone  Nat.  Parle  (U.S.A.),  635 
Yemen  (Arabia),  1335;  Imamate,  1349 
Yeiidi  (Togoland),  253 
Yeniseisk  (Siberia),  govt.,  1227 
Yezd  (Persia),  1165 
Yezo  (Hokkaido),  1038 
Ying-k'ou  (Manchuria),  761 
YhA  (Paraguay),  1157 
Yokohama  (Japan),  1040 


ZAK 

Yokosuka  (Japan),  1040 

—  naval  station,  1045 
Yola  (Cameroon),  245,  255 
Vonezawa  (Japan),  1040 
Yong-Am-Po  (Korea),  port,  1055 
Yonkers  (New  York),  461,  584 
Vork,  population,  19 

York  (Pennsylvania),  602 
Yoshihito,  Emperor  (Japan),  1036 
Youngstown  (Ohio),  461,  594 
Ystad  (Sweden),  1803 
Yucatdn  (Mexico),  state,  1075 
Yugo-Slavia,   see  Serb,   Croat,   and 

Slovene  State,  1264  sqq 
Yukon   (Canada)  Territory,  283,  327 

—  area  and  population,  285,  327 

—  births,  marriages,  deaths,  286 

—  books  of  reference,  328 

—  coal,  294,  327 

—  commerce,  327 

—  oonstit.  &govt.,  284,  327 

—  copper,  827 

—  education,  327 

—  finance,  827 

—  fisheries,  293,  327 

—  forests,  827 

—  game,  327 

—  gold,  327 

—  Legislative  Council,  284,.  327 

—  manufactures,  293,  327 

—  mining,  294,  327 

—  political  parties,  327 

—  production  and  industry,  293,  294, 

327 

—  railways,  300,  327,  328 

—  religion,  287 

—  representation,  283,  284,  327 

—  towns,  327 

Yuma  dam  (Arizona).  507 
Yunnan  (China),  746 

—  copper,  755 
Yuriev  (Russia),  1228 
Yuzovka  (Russia),  1228 


Zaanoam  (Netherlands),  1098 
Zacatecas  (Mexico),  1075  ;  town,  1076 
Zagazig  (Egypt),  258,  259 
Zagreb  (Serb,  Croat,  Slovene),  1266 
Zahlah  (Syria),  1359 
Zailah  (Br.  Somaliland),  895 
Zakathali  (Georgia),  dist.,  915,  1226 
Zakynthos,  see  Zante 
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Zambo  race  (Nicaragua),  1125 

(Peru).  1174 

Zamboanga  (P.I.),  proY.,  647 

—  town,  648,  650 

Zamora  (Spain),  province,  1283 

—  (Venezuela),  1869 
Zangezur  district  (Armenia),  1244 
Zante  (Greece),  967  ;  town,  968 
Zanzibar  Protectorate,  179,  182,  186 

—  area,  186 

—  bank,  190 

—  books  of  reference,  190 

—  doves,  188,  189 

—  coast  dominions,  179,  187 

—  coconuts,  188,  189 

—  commerce,  188 

-  communications,  190 

—  constitution  and  government,  186 

—  conucil,  186 

—  -  currency,  190 
-debt,  188 

—  education,  187 

-  finance,  188 

—  High  Commissioner,  186,  190 

—  hospitals,  187 

—  imports  and  exports,  188,  189 

—  Indians  in,  187 

—  justice,  187 

—  manufactures,  188 

—  missions,  187 

—  population,  187 

—  port,  189 

—  posts  and  telegraphs,  190 

—  production,  188 

—  railways,  190 

—  religion,  187 

—  roaiM,  190 

—  shipping,  188,  189,  190 

—  Sultan,  182,  186 

—  towns,  187 


zwo 

Zanzibar  Protectorate,  weights,  1 90 

—  wireless  stations,  190 
Zaragoza  (Spain),  province,  1283 

—  town,  1284  ;  university,  1285 
Zaria  (Nigeria),  248.  244 
Zawiercie  (Poland),  1186 

Zealand  (Netherlands),  1097,   1103, 

1105 
Zeluan,  see  Mellila 

Zenalabidin,  Sultan  (Treugganu),  176 
Zerbst  (Anhnlt),  939 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON,  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

Provost :  Stp  GREGORY  POSTER,  Ph.D. 
The  Collage  comprites  the foiiowing  FACULTIES  and  DEPARTMENTS: 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  (Dean :  Dr.  R.  W.  Chambbbs). 
FACULTY  OF  LAWS  (Dean :  Professor  A.  F.  Muhison). 
FACULTY  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCES  (Dean :  Prof.  Elliot  Smith). 
FACULTY  OF  SCIENCE  (Dean :  Professor  M.  J.  M.  Hill). 
FACULTY  OF  ENGINEERING  JDean  :  Professor  E.  G.  Cokkr). 
BLADE  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ART  (Professor  Hbnbt  Tonks). 
SCHOOL    OF    ARCHITECTURE    (Professor   A.    E.    Richardson, 

F.R.LB.A.)    and    DEPARTMENT    OF   TOWN    PLANNING 

(Professors.  D.  Adshbad,  F.R.I.B.A.). 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS  (Professor  H.  S.  Foxwbll,  M.A.). 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  (Professor  H.  R.  Kenwood, 

M.B.,  D.P.H.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.8.E.). 

Post-Graduats  and  Rssbarch  Work  is  provided  for  in  all  Departments. 

Courses  of  Instruction  are  provided  for  Students  desiring  to  graduate  in  any  of 
the  following  Faculties  :  Arts,  Laws,  Msdioikb,  Scibncb,  Emoinskrinq,  Bookom ics, 
and  Political  Scikkcb. 

Residence  for  Men  Students  is  provided  at  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HALL, 
EALING  (Warden  :  Dr.  Waltbr  W.  Sston),  and  for  Women  Students  at  COLLEGE 
HALL,  BYNG  PLACE.  GORDON  SQUARE,  W.C.I  (Principal:  Miss  Allxthx. 
M.Litt.).    A  list  of  registered  boarding  residences  is  also  kept. 

The  Session  1921-22  will  begin  on  Mondav,  8rd  October. 

PROSPECTUSES  of  the  College  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  undersigned. 

WALTER  W.  SETON,  M.A.,  D.Lit.,  Seeretary. 
Univepslty  Collegre,  London  (Gower  Street),  W.C.I. 


School  of  Oriental  Studies, 

LONDON    INSTITUTION. 
(UNIVERSITY    OF    LONDON) 

FiNSBURY    CIRCUS,    E.C.  2. 


Director    -  Prof.  Sir  E.  Denison  Ross,  C.I.E.,  Ph.D. 
Secretary  -  Miss  C.  L.  Clego. 

Instruction  is  given  in  Arabic,  Turkish, 
Persian,  Hindostani,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Swahili,  and  other  important  languages  of 
the  East  and  of  Africa.  Special  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  students  desiring 
intensive   instruction. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 


Chancellor:  The  RT.  Hon.  I^ord  Robert  Cbcii^,  K.Cj  M.P. 

Vtce-Chancellor :  Sir  Gilbbrt  Bari^ino,  Bart.,  C.B.,  C.B.E.|  F.R.C.S. 

Principal:  C.  Grant  Robertson,  M.A.,  C.V.O. 

Vice-Principal:  Sir  Wii^i^iam  Ashi^ey,  Ph.D.,  M.Com. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Science:  Professor  F.  W.  Burstai«i«,  M.Sc.,  M.A. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts:  Professor  Ernest  de  Selincourt,  M.A., 

D.I*itt. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine:  W.  F.  Hasi^am,  F.R.C.S. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Commerce:  Sir  Wii«i,iam  Asbxey,  Ph.D.,  M.Com. 


The  University  has  fuUy-stafifed  Faculties  in  Science,  Arts,  Medicine 
(including  Dental  Surgery  and  Public  Health),  and  Commerce,  and 
grants  Degrees  in  all  these  subjects. 

Main  subjects  in  the  Faculty  of  Science  are : — Pure  and  Applied 
Science;  Mining;  Metallurgy;  Mechanical,  Civil,  and  Electrical  Engin- 
eering; Mathematics;  Geology;  Chemistry;  Physics;  Zoology;  Botany; 
Brewing;  with  fully-equipped  Departments  and  I^aboratories.  The 
Mining  Department  of  the  University  includes  a  specially  endowed 
branch  for  Petroleimi  Engineering  and  Research. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  the  University  has  Chairs  in  all  the  subjects 
commonly  recognised  as  humane  studies,  and  it  has  established  Honour 
Schools  in  Classics,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  English,  Modern  History, 
the  chief  Modem  I«anguages,  and  Music. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  provides  a  five-year  course  for  men  and 
women  students,  and  works  in  close  connection  with  the  two  large 
general  hospitals  and  the  numerous  special  hospitals  in  the  city.  It 
also  includes  a  School  of  Dental  Surgery,  working  in  close  connection 
with  the  Dental  Hospital. 

The  course  in  the  Faculty  of  Commerce  is  specially  designed  to  equip 
students  with  a  scientific  and  practical  training  for  Commerce,  Industry, 
and  Business  generally.  Students  in  this  Faculty  have  the  opportunity 
of  receiving  some  training  in  Pure  and  Applied  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing practice. 

The  University  grants,  under  defined  conditions.  Higher  Degrees  in 
the  subjects  of  all  its  Faculties. 

It  has  recently  established  a  Joint  Standing  Committee  of  Council  and 
Senate,  to  frame  a  policy  of  Research  and  to  promote  and  organise 
Research  in  the  subjects  of  all  the  Faculties. 

There  is  also  an  organised  Department  of  Social  Study,  with  a  two- 
years'  course  of  study  and  a  Diploma,  for  Training  in  Public  and 
Social  Work. 

There  is  a  special  class  for  Trades  Union  students,  with  an  Industrial 
Certificnte  awarded  after  attendance  and  examination. 

The  Department  of  Education  is  under  a  Director,  who  is  Professor 
of  Education,  and  it  has  organised  Departments  for  Training  in 
Primary,  Secondary  and  Continuation  Schools.  It  also  has  a  Master's 
degree  in  Education. 

Professor  of  Education,  and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Education: 

C.  W.  Valentine,  M.A.,  D.Phil 

The  University  has  a  Joint  Committee  with  the  Workers*  Educational 
Association  for  the  provision  of  Higher  Education,  through  Tutorial 
Classes,  Preparatory  Classes,  and  Lectures,  to  working  men  and  women 
unable  to  attend  the  University  in  the  daytime. 

The  University  has  various  Scholarships  and  Prizes,  Research  and 
otherwise,  awarded  annually. 

Full  information,  with  Syllabuses,  Regulations,  etc.,  as  to  Courses 
and  facilities  for  study,  research,  and  entrance,  can  be  obtained  from 
either  the  Secretary  (G.  H.  Morley,  M.Com.)  or  the  Registrar  (J.  H. 
Costain). 
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AND 

THE     ATHEN^UM. 

" 'nr^he  Nation"  and  "The  Athenaeum"  have 
JL  been  amalgamated  and  now  appear  in  one 
cover.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  however, 
they  maintain  their  separate  entities.  Under 
the  new  plan  there  is  a  division  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  political  and  literary  material  with 
the  result  that  far  greater  space  is  devoted  to 
science,  musical  and  dramatic  art,  and  literature 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  thus  possible  to 
maintain  a  much  closer  and  more  varied 
treatment  of  these  great  subjects  than  "The 
Nation"  was  able  to  do. 

"  The  Nation  and  The  Athenaeum "  conduct 
an  appeal  to  the  higher  interests  of  Politics 
and  the  civilised  life  such  as  no  other  critical 
journal  has  ever  been  able  to  offer.  Both 
journals  have  a  world-wide  reputation,  and 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  all  progressive 
thinkers. 
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Subscription  Rates: 
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Chancellor:    THE  DUKE  OP  DEVONSHIRE,  Q.C.V.O. 

Vice-chancellor : 
SIR  MICHAEL  SADLER,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 

FACULTY   OF  ARTS: 

Classics,  English  Language  and  Literature, 
French,  German,  Hebrew,  Russian  and 
Spanish^  Ancient,  Modern  and  Ecclesiastical 
History,  Philosophy,  Economics  and  Com- 
merce, Social  Organisation  and  Public 
Service,  Law,  Education,  Geography. 

FACULTY   OF   SCIENCE: 

Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Zoology, 
Botany,  Geology,  Physiology. 

FACULTY  OF   TECHNOLOGY: 


Agriculture,  Engineering,  Textile  Industries, 
Colour  Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  Leather 
Industries,  Coal  Gas  and  Fuel  Industries, 
Mining  and  Metallurgy, 

FACULTY  OF   MEDICINE.: 

All  branches  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


Students  desiring  to  be  admitted  should  write  for  a 
form  of  application  to  the  Registrar,  The  University, 
Leeds,  who  will  also  be  glad  to  supply  Prospectuses. 
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XLbc  Spectator 

A  WEEKLY  REVIEW  OP 

POLITICS.     LITERATURE.     THEOLOGY     AND      ART 

ESTABLISHED   iSaS. 

EVERY  SATURDAY,  PRICE  9d.,  POSTAGE  Id. 

THE  news  of  the  week  is  compressed  into  an  animated  narrative,  and 
thus  readers  of  the  paper  are  insured  against  missing  the  true  bearing 
and  the  essential  details  of  current  events. 
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